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'  Repablican  Conventiofu 


The  Republican 
State  Conventions 
held  last  week  in 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin,  in- 
dorsed President  McKinley's  administra- 
tion in  its  entirety.  The  only  protest 
anywhere  made  was  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  an  anti-imperialist  resolution  was 
offered,  but  received  only  a  handful  of 
votes.  In  Massachusetts  Congressman 
McCall,  who  voted  against  the  Porto  Rico 
Bill,  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates 
to  Uie  Republican  National  Convention. 
The  resolutions  adopted  plainly  favored 
the  retention  of  the  Philippines.  While 
courteous  tOMrhrd  Senator  Hoar  and  his 
following,  they-  contained  no  expressions 
of  sympathy  with  his  position  such  as  per- 
meated the  resolutions  last  year.  In  the 
remaining  States  there  was  no  anti-expan- 
sion sentiment  in  evidence.  The  Ohio 
resolution  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important, 
as  it  probably  foreshadows  the  one  to  be 
adopted  by  the  National  Convention.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

We  reaffirm  the  principle  in  which  the  Re- 
publican party  had  its  birth,  and  on  which 
AlHTaham  Lincoln  was  elected  President,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  have  full 
power  over  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  in  harmony  with  ana  subject  to  the 
fimdameotal  safe^ards  of  our  free  institu- 
tions for  liberty,  justice,  and  personal  rights. 
We  sustain  the  President  and  Congress  in 
exerctsing  this  power  with  due  regard  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  Union  and  with  the 
most  just,  generous,  humane,  and  fraternal 
consideration  for  those  over  whom  the  author- 
ity of  the  Nation  is  extended.  We  advocate 
for  them  free  schools,  full  security  for  life, 
liberty,  and  prosperity,  and  most  liberal  meas- 
ures for  the  development  of  their  agriculture 
and  industry,  and  uie  largest  degree  of  local 
self-rule  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

Apart  from  the  colonial  policy,  the  most 
ddicate  question  handled  by  the  various 
Conventions  was  that  of  the  trusts.  The 
xesolutions  upon  this  subject  were  generally 


vague  in  the  extreme — that  adopted  in 
Pennsylvania  merely  condemning  "  hurt- 
ful and  illegal "  combinations.  The  Ohio 
resolution  condemned  all  "  combinations 
of  capital  that  seek  to  restrict  competi- 
tion and  stifle  independent  producers," 
and  demanded  that  "  so-called  trusts  shall 
be  so  regulated  from  time  to  time,  and  be 
so  restricted,  as  to  guarantee  immunity 
from  hurtful  monopoly."  No  definite  meas- 
ure against  trusts  was  anywhere  proposed. 
The  Pennsylvania  Convention,  against  the 
protestof  one-fifth  of  its  members,  indorsed 
ex-Senator  Quay  for  re-election,  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Convention,  agunst  the 
protest  of  one-third  of  its  members,  elected 
Frank  Jones,  the  millionaire  brewer,  who 
left  the  Democrats  in  1896,  a  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. In  both  of  these  actions  the  interests 
of  the  party  were  distinctly  sacrificed  to 
the  interests  of  the  machine. 


Th«  DccWao  Agaioat 
Hr.  QniQp 


The  Senate,  by  a 
majoriQr  ot  one,  has 
refused  a  seat  to 
Matthew  S.  Quay,  the  appointed  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A  sig- 
nificant incident  in  this  long  controversy 
was  the  vote  of  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri, 
a  warm  personal  friend  of  Senator  Quay, 
who,  despite  his  friendship,  voted  against 
seating  Mr.  Quay  because  of  his  conscien- 
tious conviction  that,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, Mr.  Quay  had  no  right  to  the  seat 
We  speak  of  the  incident  as  significant 
because  it  indicates  a  tenacity  of  convic- 
tion which  we  believe  is  more  common  in 
Congress  than  the  partisan  press  would 
induce  its  readers  to  believe.  The  ques- 
tion whether  Mr.  Quay  should  be  seated, 
unlike  the  question  io  tiie  case  of  Mr. 
Claric,  of  Monbina,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  personal  character  of  the  ap- 
pointee.    It  was  purely  a  Constitutiooal 
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question.  The  Constitution  provides:  "If 
vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or  other- 
wise during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of 
any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  l^slature,  which  shall  then 
fill  such  vacaDcies."  Webster  gives  the 
following  definitions  for  "happen:"  "To 
come  by  chance ;  to  come  without  previous 
expectation;  to  fall  out;  to  take  place:  to 
occur."  It  is  conceded  that  the  vacancy 
to  which  Mr.  Quay  was  appointed  did  not 
come  without  previous  expectation  during 
the  recess  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
His  term  expired ;  the  L^islature  was  so 
divided  that  it  failed  to  make  any  choice, 
and,  after  many  ballotings,  adjourned, 
leaving  the  seat  vacant  The  Governor 
then  appointed  Mr.  Quay  as  Senator. 
The  verbal  argument  appears  to  us  con- 
clusive. The  vacancy  existed  during  the 
recess  of  the  Legislature,  but  did  not  *'  hap- 
pen "  during  the  recess.  The  argument 
from  public  policy  appears  to  us  equally 
conclusive.  Senator  Hoar,  indeed,  con- 
tended that  a  State  ought  not  to  be  left 
without  a  representative  in  the  Senate  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to 
do  its  duty.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
danger  of  misrepresentation  of  the  State 
would  be  far  less  from  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  that,  if  the  Legislature  fails  to 
do  its  duty,  the  State  wilt  be  unrepresented, 

«  than  from  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple that,  if  the  Legislature  fails  to  do  its 
duty,  the  Governor  may  make  the  appoint- 
ment. Senatorial  elections  are  already 
quite  too  much  dependent  upon  a  political 
oligarchy.  The  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution upon  which  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Quay  depended  would  increase  the  power 
of  this  political  oligarchy.  Unfortunately, 
the  majority  in  this  case  is  so  slight  that 

^  the  Constitutional  question  therein  cannot 
be  regarded  as  finally  settled. 

% 

Porto  Rico' An>«>d.»t.  Amendments  relat- 
ing  to  franchises  in 
Porto  Rico  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs  have  been 
adopted  by  the  House,  which,  if  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  would,  it  seems  to  tis,  suffi- 
ciently guard  the  island  from  any  possible 
danger,  of  exploitation  by  unscrupulous 
financiers.  These  amendments  provide 
that  all  franchises  shall  be  approved  by 


the  President  of  the  Uniced  States  before 
they  shall  become  operative.  This  would 
enable  the  country  to  hold  one  man  re- 
sponsible for  any  corrupt  or  oppressive 
franchise.  A  second  amendment  provides 
that  all  charters  "  shall  be  subject  to  alter- 
ation, amendment,  or  repeal,"  and  "  bhall 
forbid  the  issue  of  stock  or  bonds  except 
in  exchange  for  actual  cash,  or  property 
at  a  fair  valuation,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
par  value  of  the  stock  or  bonds  issued  " — 
a  provision  intended  to  prevent  watering, 
and,  it  appears  to  us,  effectual  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
vote  on  these  amendments  in  the  Senate ; 
the  past  history  of  that  body  has  created 
some  not  tmnatural  suspicion  that  per- 
sonal and  financial  interests  are  stronger 
there  than  in  the  House.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  any  legitimate  argument  against  these 
provisions ;  they  have  entirely  sufficient 
precedent  in  modern  State  legislation. 

Despatdies  from  Con- 
'"'Srt^'*  "  stantinople  state  that  the 
American  note  handed 
to  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Tewfik  Pasha,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  is 
couched  in  peremptory  terms,  demanding 
immediate  payment  of  the  indemnity  sev- 
eral times  promised  to  Minister  Straus  by 
the  Sultan.  With  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  these  claims  for  indemnity  our 
readers  are  familiar.  The  note  does  not 
fix  a  time-limit  for  an  answer,  but  its  tenor 
is  not  far  from  the  character  of  an  ultima- 
tum. The  Porte  so  far  has  gfiven  nothing 
but  evasive  replies  and  suggestions,  and 
those  unofficially,  with  the  exception  that 
in  an  official  communication  to  Washing- 
ton it  is  intimated  that  the  Porte  is  not 
disposed  to  advance  our  claim  above  those 
of  other  countries  which  have  long  awaited 
payment.  The  hint  that  Turkey  would 
be  willing  to  order  a  war-ship  built  in  the 
United  States  with  the  price  fixed  so  as  to 
include  the  amount  of  the  claims  is  typical 
of  Turkish  evasion  and  trickery.  The 
State  Department  promptly  and  curtly  de- 
clined to  accept  any  such  plan.  Another 
feeble  attempt  at  escaping  the  point  is 
found  in  the  issue  of  an  iratk^  or  imperial 
order,  permitting  the  rebuilding  of  the 
American  structures  destroyed  at  Har- 
poot  and  the  enlarging  of  Robert  College, 
The  order  ought  to  have  been  issued  long 
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ago,  and,  although  welcome  in  itself, 
would  be  of  more  use  to  the  jwners  of 
the  property  destroyed  if  it  were  accom- 
panied by  payment  of  the  damages  justly 
due,  so  that  means  to  rebuild  might  be 
available.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
Saltan  spends  annually  in  bi'ibes  and  gifts 
to  favorites  many  times  the  amount  in- 
volved, and  his  plea  of  poverty  will  last 
only  as  long  as  he  feels  that  actual  force 
will  not  be  applied  to  him  or  a  serious 
injury  result  to  Turkey's  international 
status.  A  missionary  now  present  at  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  su^ests  that  a 
good  way  to  force  rompUance  with  our 
demands  might  be  to  seize  one  of  the 
idands  in  the  Dardanelles. 


tbm  Chic«o  strik.  The  strike  in  the  build- 
ing trades  in  Chicago 
becomes  more  and  more  serious  as  the 
season  advances.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
these  trades  have  for  years  acted  together 
through  a  council,  which  has  compelled 
the  great  body  of  contractors  to  guaran- 
tee the  eight-hour  day,  high  wages,  and  the 
exclusive  employment  of  union  men.  The 
last  of  these  guarantees  has  been  con- 
sidered the  most  essential,  And  the  rules 
of  the  council  have  made  the  employment 
of  a  single  non-union  man  in  any  one  of 
the  building  trades  the  signal  for  a  sym- 
pathetic strike  in  them  alL  The  power 
thus  developed  by  united  action  has  been 
used  in  some  cases  tyrannically — the 
unions  even  restricting  the  employment  of 
machinery  and  the  purchase  of  materials 
from  out-of-town'  establishments.  This 
year  the  contractors — helped,  perhaps,  by 
the  lull  in  building  operations  caused  by 
the  high  prices  of  iron  and  lumber— deter- 
mined to  overthrow  the  building  trades 
council,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing enough  non-union  workmen  to  lead 
unionists  to  adopt  desperate  tactics.  Last 
week  a  good  many  non-union  men  were 
brutally  assaulted,  and  one  union  man  was 
killed  when  attempting  to  assault  the 
superintendent  of  a  non-union  manufac- 
turing plant  The  disorder  has  been  such 
that  the  contractors  have  proclaimed  the 
existence  of  a  reign  of  terror,  and  called 
upon  the  Mayor  to  employ  a  thousand 
extra  policemen.  Mayor  Harrison,  how- 
evefr  denies  the  truth  of  the  alarming 
statements,  and  declares  that  twenty  thou- 


sand extra  police  could  not  better  the 
situation.  The  present  force,  he  says,  is 
doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  repress 
violence — even  forbidding  union  "  pickets" 
to  gather  in  such  numbers  as  to  suggest 
intimidation.  Both  parties  to  the  strike, 
he  declares,  have  been  unreasonable,  and 
the  arbitration  now  demanded  by  the 
workmen  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the 
contractors. 


Th«  Boer  w«r  ^^^^  ^'^^^  British  gained 
two  victories  in  the  Orange 
Free  State ;  they  relieved  the  hard-pressed 
garrison  at  Wepener  and  they  won  in  a 
fight  at  Thabanchu — both  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State — apparently  clearing  the 
country  of  their  enemy  as  far  north  as 
Ladybrand,  a  town  due  east  of  Bloem- 
fontein.  By  the  middle  of  the  week  the 
British  relieving  columns  had  become  so 
strong  as  to  compel  the  Boers  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Wepener ;  but  the  other  British 
aim,  to  throw  a  cordon  around  the  besi^- 
'tng  Boers,  was  not  so  successful.  The 
genius  of  General  Botha,  the  Boer  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, succeeded  in  evading 
the  encircling  movement  With  caution 
and  ability  he  led  his  mobile  forces  north 
forty  miles  to  Thabanchu,  and  thence, 
after  a  defeat  at  that  place,  eastward  an 
equal  distance  to  Ladybrand ;  takmg  full 
advantage  of  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  country.  His  success  in  eluding  the 
more  numerous  British  forces  under  Gen- 
erals French,  Rundle,  and  Pole-Carew  is 
one  of  the  most  adroit  feats  of  the  war. 
Thabanchu  is  situated  on  a  range  of  pre- 
cipitous hills,  with  narrow  poorts  or  pas- 
sages between,  and  it  commands  a  great 
extent  of  country.  It  is,  therefore,  a  natural 
fortress  and  a  place  of  great  strategic 
importance.  The  principal  engagement 
in  its  capture  on  Thursday  occurred  at 
Israel's  Poort,  one  of  the  approaches, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  town.  Notable 
gallantry  was  displayed  by  the  Canadian 
troops,  who  occupied  the  place  of  honor 
on  the  British  side.  The  kopjes  were 
shelled  all  day,  and  at  night  the  Boers  fled 
toward  Ladybrand.  Although  unfriendly 
Basutos  line  the  border,  Ladybrand  is  a 
proper  point  of  B6er  concentration,  as  it 
can  be  approached  only  by  a  British  army 
in  strength.  The  surrounding  country  is 
one  eminently  favorable  to  Boer  tactics. 
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The  Boers  in  the  country  between  Wepe- 
ner  and  Ladybrand  have  now  returned  to 
their  farms,  and  many  have  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  British.  Thee  perience 
of  the  past  few  weeks,  however,  would  in- 
dicate that  this  is  sometimes  only  a  ruse  to 
induce  the  British  to  move  on,  after  which 
the  farmers  have  the  opportunity  again  to 
combine  and  to  create  disturbances  on  the 
British  rear.  After  their  unsuccessful 
pursuit  of  the  Boers,  Generals  French 
and  Pole-Carew  returned  to  Bloemfontein. 
The  latter's  progress  through  the  Free 
State  shows  that  the  policy  of  leniency 
has  been  abandoned.  He  not  only  seized 
the  horses  and  cattle  of  all  farmers  who, 
after  having  declared  their  allegiance  to 
the  British,  were  found  fighting  on  the 
Boer  side,  but  also  confiscated  available 
forage  everywhere,  giving  receipts  in  each 
case,  and  even  burned  outhouses  contaii^ 
ing  meal  and  other  provision  which  he 
was  unable  fo  remove.  Though  this  stem 
policy  creates  distress  among  the  farming 
population,  there  is  no  longer  any  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  British  to  permit  • 
the  Boer  use  of  the  country's  resources 
to  British  disadvantage.  Drastic  as  are 
these  methods,  they  are  certainly  better 
than  the  proposition  of  one  London  paper, 
which  would  reproduce  something  like 
General  Weyler's  Cuban  reconcentrado 
system,  but  "  without  the  horrible  dis- 
honesty of  its  execution."  There  is  also 
severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  such  jour- 
nals regarding  the  British  Government's 
commendably  lenient  policy  towards  Boer 
rebel  prisoners  in  Cape  Colony.  Thsse 
prisoners,  instead  of  being  summarily  ex- 
ecuted, have  been  turned  over  to  the  civil 
authorities,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  indefi- 
nite future.  The  despatches  of  Tuesday 
of  this  week  indicate  that  General  French 
is  holding  Thabanchu  and  is  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  hilly  country  to  the  east  of  that 
place,  while  reports  from  Pretoria  show 
that  the  Boer  forces  from  Dewetsdorp  and 
Waller  have  reached  the  main  camp  at 
Brandfort  in  safety,  thus  largely  concen- 
trating the  Boer  army. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Phil- 

Congr^tional  Mission 
Church  at  Johannesburg,  and  a  delegate 
from  the  British  Colonial  Socie^  to 


the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference, 
contributes  new  and  important  infor- 
mation concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
South  African  natives  by  the  Boers  and 
by  the  British.  In  his  opinion,  while 
accidental  cases  of  British  ill-treatment 
of  the  blacks  are  to  be  found,  the  main 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  fundamental 
policy  of  the  two  governments — the  Boer 
in  the  Transvaal  and  the  British  in  Cape 
Colony.  Thr:  difference  b^ns  (I)  with 
the  Transvaal  "  Grondwet "  or  Constitu- 
tion itself,  which  affirms  that  there  shall 
be  "  no  equality  either  in  Church  or  in 
State  between  white  and  colored."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Cape  Colony  Constitu- 
tion allows  no  difference  because  of  color. 
(2)  Natives  in  the  Transvaal  may  not 
use  sidewalkst  or  occui^  any  but  special 
railway  trucks  and  carriage!.  In  Cape 
Colony  they  may  walk  where  they  like ; 
Mr.  Phillips  says  that  during  his  former 
residence  of  seven  years  in  that  Colony 
he  never  saw  a  native  shoved  into  the 
street  by  a  white  man.  (3)  In  the  Trans- 
vaal natives  may  not  engage  in  commerce, 
but  in  Cape  Colony  they  may  trade  on 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Boers  or  the 
British.'  (4)  In  the  Transvaal  the  natives 
may  not  own  land.  The  contrary  is  the 
case  in  Cape  Colony;  in  Mr.  Phillips's 
former  native  congregation  there,  nearly 
every  head  of  a  family  owned  the  plot  of 
land  on  which  his  cottage  or  hut  was 
builL  (5)  In  the  Transvaal  natives  may 
marry  by  paying  a  fifteen-dollar  fee  to 
the  one  Government  Civil  Marriage 
officer  in  the  entire  Rand  district  (a 
premium  on  immorality).  In  Cape  Colony 
there  is  no  fee,  and  every  clen^yman 
is  a  marriage  officer.  (6)  Mr.  Phillips 
declares  that  no  government  in  the  world 
does  as  much  for  the  education  of  its  own 
children  as  does  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment for  the  Boer  children.  While  its 
maximum  service  is  in  this  direction,  its 
minimum  service  is  for  the  children  of  the 
Oudanders ;  but  for  the  children  of  the 
natives  it  provides  no  education  at  all. 
In  Cape  Colony,  on  the  other  hand,  edu- 
cation is  provided  for  all  natives.  Mr. 
Phillips  himself  once  had  seven  schools 
under  his  charge  there,  not  one  of  which 
could  have  been  kept  open  apart  from  the 
Govern  iqent  grant  A  school  of  this  char- 
acter is  always  established  whenever  a 
mUsionaiy  indicates  the  need  for  it  (7) 
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In  the  Transvaal  the  natives  have  had  no 
prospect  of  acquiring  the  franchise.  In 
Cape  Colony  they  enjoy  the  franchise  on 
the  same  conditions  as  the  whites.  At 
the  Bloemfontein  conference  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  asked  for  the  Outlanders  less  than 
is  freely  conceded  to  the  natives  in  Cape 
Colony.  The  latter  have  in  their  own 
hands  the  remedy  for  any  grievances. 
Furthermore,  the  two  political  parties  are 
so  evenly  divided  that  the  natives  hold 
the  balance  of  power.  At  the  next  election 
that  party  will  succeed  which  secures  the 
native  vote. 


Uqaor  mad  Labor 


In  one  respect  only  is  the 
Transvaal  general  policy 
better,  says  Mr.  Phillips,  thui  that  of  the 
Cape  Government;  namely,  in  regard  to  a 
prohibitory  liquor  law  for  natives ;  but  as 
this  law  is  not  properly  executed,  it  is  a 
dead  letter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
has  been  more  drunkenness  among  the 
Transvaal  natives  than  among  those  of 
the  Cape.  The  former  are  slaves  to  the 
adulterated  and  destructive  spirits  manu- 
factured in  Portuguese  Africa — spirits 
from  which  a  white  man's  appetite  re- 
coils, and  which  are  in  consequence  cour 
sumed  only  1^  tine  naUves.  One-third 
of  tiie  hundred  thousand  natives  working 
in  the  Johannesburg  mines  are  continu- 
ally incapacitated  by  drink.  The  illegal 
liquor-dealers  and  liquor  companies  take 
an  average  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a 
month  out  of  native  pockets.  To  the 
charge  made  by  pro- Boers  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  natives  working  in  the  Rim- 
berley  diamond-mines  a^^roached  that  of 
slaves,  Mr.  Phillips  replies  that  the  work- 
ers in  any  diamond-mine  would  necessarily 
be  closely  watched,  especially  where,  as  in 
Kimberley,  the  natives  will  not  only  put 
diamonds  in  their  clothing  and  will  swal- 
low diem,  but  where  they  even  inflict 
severe  wound^  in  which  they  hide  dia- 
UMmds,  allowing  the  wounds  to  heal  tem- 
porarily. '  Though  the  time  for  which  the 
diamond-worker  is  engaged  is  a  short  one, 
the  Kimberley  mine  managers  have  done 
everjrthing  possible  for  the  comfort  of  the 
workmen.  Baths  have  been  provided,  and 
a  large  space  for  games ;  shops  have  been 
erected,  an  excellent  hospital  established, 
and  a  doctor  is  always  present  at  the  mines, 
ready  to  deal  with  an  acddent.   The  oAe 


thing  which  the  natives  cannot  get  at 
Kimberley  is  any  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink.  Taking  the  treatment  of  natives 
at  Kimberley  as  a  whole,  the  missionaries 
in  South  Africa  do  not  see  how  any  better 
system  could  be  devised.  Every  visit  to 
Kimberley,  says  Mr.  Phillips,  only  con- 
firmed him  in  the  impression  that  the 
blacks  there  were  the  happiest  in  South 
Africa.  Another  delegate  to  the  Ecumen- 
ical Conference,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw 
Thompson,  representing  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  declares  that  no  complaints 
from  any  of  the  misdonaries  in  his  Society 
have  been  received,  that  the  Rhodesian 
Government  is  anxiously  trying  to  do  its 
best,  and  that  the  natives  seem  happy  and 
content  under  it  With  regard  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa, 
Mr.  Phillips  informs  The  Outlook  that, 
while  that  Church  has  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing native  mission  comprising  many  indi* 
vidual  churches  in  Cape  Colony,  and  while 
it  has  done  good  among  the  natives  of  the 
Transvaal  and  of  Nyassaland,  by  mission- 
aries deeply  interested  in  such  work,  these 
missionaries  form  a  distinct  and  inferior 
class  of  men,  and  are  seldom  allowed  to 
ascend  a  Dutch  Reformed  pulpit.  Fur- 
thermore, not  one  colored  clergyman  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Church,  and  no  native  is 
allowed  to  be  educated  as  a  missionary ; 
indeed,  nothing  is  done  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  natives.  In  the  "  Dop- 
per  "  or  Conservative  branch  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  as  it  exists  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, matters  are  even  worse.  Less  than 
two  years  ago  any  Dopper  office-bearer 
or  member  who  attempted  to  do  anything 
towards  evangelizing  the  natives  was 
threatened  widi  excommunication.  Mr. 
Phillips  declares  that  no  native  may  enter 
a  Duteh  church.  He  believes  that  the 
outcome  of  the  Boer  war  will  be,  especially 
for  the  natives,  a  larger  life  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 


Lord  Cromor'o  B^teit 


The  publication  of  the 
annual  report  of  the 

British  Consul-General  in  Egypt  is  an 
event  of  more  than  ordinary  significance. 
Nowhere  has  Great  Britain  instituted  more 
reforms,  and  nowhere  has  she  attained  in 
so  short  a  time  such  success.  This  suc- 
cess is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  efforts 
of  one  man,  Viscount  Cromer,  who  went 
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to  Egypt  in  1887,  as  Commissioner  of  the 
English  Debt.  In  the  Dual  Control  of 
Egypt  by  England  and  France  which  fol- 
lowed he  was  the  representative  of  the 
former  country,  and,  when  that  control 
broke  down,  became  a  so  called  Consul- 
General,  really  a  Governor-General.  He 
warned  the  Gladstone  Government  of  the 
impending  Gordon  tragedy,  but  he  was, 
unfortunately,  unable  to  avert  that  tragedy. 
His  most  distinguished  service  to  Egypt, 
and  especially  to  the  holders,  English  and 
Continental,  of  E^ptian  bonds,  has  been 
his  transformation  of  E^ypt  from  a  condi- 
tion of  bankruptcy,  less  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  to  a  condition  of  solvency. 
Indeed,  he  reports  for  the  past  year  a 
revenue  of  over  fifty-five  million  dollars 
and  a  surplus  of  over  two  million  dollars. 
The  surplus  would  have  been  larger  but 
for  the  sinking-fund  requirement  imposed 
by  the  "  International  Control "  of  Egyp- 
tian bondholders.  The  sinking  fund  now 
amounts  to  nearly  forty  million  dollars. 
In  attaining  this  ,  signal  success.  Lord 
Cromer  has  benefited  not  only  the  finan- 
cial but  also  the  industrial  and  social 
worlds.  He  has  not  obtained  his  aug- 
mented revenues  by  augmented  taxation ; 
on  tile  contrary,  the  fellahin  or  peasants  are 
not  burdened  by  the  oppressive  taxation 
which  existed  before  the  English  came 
into  power  in  Egypt  Further  to  help  the 
fellahin,  the  Consul-General  recenily  car- 
ried into  eiFect  a  scheme  of  Government 
loans  at  ten  per  cent. ;  the  fellahin  had 
been  paying  four  times  that  percentage  to 
usurers.  When  Lord  Cromer  assumed 
authority  in  E^ypt,  only  the  slow-moving 
dahabtya  was  a  means  of  communication  ; 
now  there  are  hundreds  of  steamers  on 
the  Nile,  and  the  country  is  gridironed 
with  railways.  An  excellent  postal  service, 
which  includes  a  telegraph  service,  has 
been  established,  and  the  returns  from 
both  the  State  railways  and  the  postal  de- 
partments show  a  surplus.  The  Nile  has 
been  the  lowest  on  record  during  the  past 
season,  but  the  treasury  is  strong  enot^h 
to  meet  the  loss  arising  from  this  source ; 
in  olden  times  a  low  Nile  would  have 
meant  famine.  In  a  few  years  the  Egyp- 
tian treasury  will  not  be  compelled  to 
meet  any  strain  by  reason  of  a  low  Nile, 
as  the  great  Assuan  dam  now  building 
promises  a  continuous  distribution  of  the 
river  flow.   As  in  the  case  of  General 


Wood's  reforms  in  Cuba,  all  of  these 
improvements  have  been  carried  out  with 
but  a  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  which 
the  Khedives  once  levied  to  support  their 
useless  civilization  and  their  make-believe 
government. 


BocUsh  Libarala 


The  formation   of  the 


Imperial  Liberal  Council, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
commits  him  and  his  supporters,  among 
whom  are  surprisingly  l^ge  numbers  of 
Nonconformists,  to  a  modified  policy  of 
imperialism.  It  arrays  in  opposition  a 
few  representative  Liberals  like  Sir  Will- 
iam Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley,  together 
with  their  supporters.  The  Liberal  party 
is  thus  once  more  rent  in  twain.  In 
1886  a  cleavage  took  place  on  account  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Ri^le  proclivities, 
and  the  party  was  divided  into  Liberal 
Unionists  and  Liberal  Separatists,  th« 
first,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  allying  themselves  for  many 
practical  purposes  with  the  Conservatives, 
and  the  last  becoming  familiarly  known  as 
Gladstonian  Liberals.  The  Gladstonian 
Liberals,  however,  have  succeeded  to  the 
title  "  Liberal,"  rather  than  their  former 
fellow-workers  in  that  par^.  With  the 
new  cleavage,  the  Liberals  are  now  popu- 
larly dubbed  "  Greater  Englanders  "  and 
"  Little  Englanders,"  but  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Morley  repudiate  the  term  "Little 
Englander,"  declaring  that  they  are  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  is, 
but  not  for  its  unnecessary  enlaigement 
This  group  of  Liberals ,  has  issued  a 
statement  conveying  an  .assurance  of 
sympathy  to  their  Dutch  fellow-subjects 
in  the  South  African  colonies,  whose 
self-control  is  being  so  $orely  tested. 
The  statement  also  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  publication  of  thejr  disapproval 
of  the  Boer  war  may "  helji^.to  secure  at 
the  close  of  the  war  a  faureCjSetttement  of 
British  relations  with  the  \^ole  of  South 
Africa.  Though  conceding  Outlander 
grievances  to  have  been  real,  the  signers 
condemn  the  war  because  it  was  more 
than  usually  incumbent  on  the  stronger 
Power  to  have  adopted  a  conciliatory  atti- 
tude, and  because  the  announcement  that 
a  large  British  force  was  to  be  sent  into 
S<yith  Africa  tended  to -fix  in  the  minds  of 
the  Boers  the  idea  that  war  and  not  peace 
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was  intended :  bence  the  war,  thoi^  de- 
termined formally  by  the  ultimatum  issued 
by  the  Transvaal  Government,  was,  in  an 
important  sense,  the  result  of  British 
action,  and  this  action  will  reawaken  the 
old  but  latterly  almost  extinct  race  antago- 
nism between  the  Boers  and  the  British. 
The  signers  petition  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  make  known  that  it  is  willing  to 
offer  such  terms  of  i>eace  as  a  people 
brave  as  well  as  jealous  of  its  independ- 
ence may  be  expected  to  accept  There 
are  many  influential  men  among  the 
signers  of  this  declaration. 


Tb«  Ottawa  Pfre 


The  calamity  which  has 
fallen  upon  Ottawa  and 
the  neighboring  town  of  Hull»  which  is 
largely  populated  by  those  engaged  in  the 
lumber  trade,  is  the  greatest  disaster  of 
its  kind  on  this  continent  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century ;  it  approaches  close- 
ly in  its  magnitude  to  the  great  fires  of 
Boston  and  Chicago.  Estimates  of  the 
loss  involved  are,  as  we  write,  indefinite, 
but  it  will  probably  reach  the  sum  of 
$15,000,000.  Mudi  more  significant  of 
the  horror  of  such  a  conflagration  are  the 
varying  statements  that  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  people  are  rendered 
homeless.  The  fire  started  on  Thursday 
night  of  last  week,  and  for  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours  it  was  impossible  to  control  it 
by  ordinary  means;  in  fact,  it  stopped, 
not  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  firemen 
and  the  citizens,  but  because  it  had 
burned  itself  out  into  the  country,  and 
there  was  no  longer  fuel  for  it  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  was  taken  by  the 
wind.  A  wide  strip,  nearly  five  miles  in 
length,  was  devastated.  Fortunately,  the 
beautiful  Government  buildings  were 
spared;  but  the  manufacturing  industries 
suffered  severely.  Relief  funds  have 
already  been  started  for  the  aid  of  the 
destitute,  and  to  these  funds  other  Ca- 
nadian cities  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment have  contributed  liberally,  while 
large  sums  have  also  been  subscribed  by 
tel^pram  from  London,  New  York,  and 
several  cities  of  the  United  States.  There 
seems  to  *be  no  authentic  information  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  fire,  although  one 
report  states  that  it  came  from  a  d^ective 
flue.  The  very  laige  number  of  wooden 
buildings  in  the  portion  of  the  city  burned 


made  it  impossible  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  flames.  No  doubt  this  part  of 
Ottawa  will  be  r«built  in  a  more  substan- 
tial way.  The  rumor  repeated  by  the 
press  despatches  that  the  conflagration 
was  the  work  of  Fenians,  or  Boer  sym- 
pathizers, seems  to  have  nothing  behind 
it ;  and  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner, 
Baron  Strathcoma,  says  that  many  facts 
directly  contradict  the  idea.  The  sup- 
position seems  to  have  grown  out  of  public 
sentiment  and  prejudice,  and  not  to  rest 
upon  any  tangible  evidence  whatever. 
Several  lives  were  lost,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  a  conflagration  of  this  extent;  but 
the  number  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
tremendous  extent  and  rapidity  of  the 
fire. 


Tb.  FiSnin.  i»  indu  wedc  the  delegates 
from  India  to  the  Ecu- 
menical Conference  made  an  appeal  to 
the  American  public  in  behalf  of  the 
famine  sufferers.  They  recalled  the  relief 
which  American  generosity  brought  to 
thousands  in  India  in  the  famine  of  1897, 
and  hoped  that  in  the  present  more  terrible 
visitation  they  may  turn  to  the  United 
States  for  renewed  bounty.  The  British 
Government  in  India,  declare  the  mission- 
aries, is  doing  all  that  any  government 
could  do,  and,  with  a  skill  derived  from 
the  carefully  garnered  experience  of  other 
famine  campaigns,  has  relieved  five  and  a 
half  million  persons  by  direct  government 
aid — a  greater  work  of  rescue  than  any 
other  government  has  ever  undertaken. 
But  there  is  a  vast  area  in  which  private  aid 
can  effect  what  governmental  interference 
cannot  usefully  attempt.  A  nation  whose 
ears  are  open  to  the  world's  voices,  and 
whose  heart  confesses  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  can  at  such  a  moment  have  no  thought 
but  that  of  instant  and  effectual  rescue. 
The  missionaries  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Britain  are  burdened 
just  now  with  heavy  cares  and  engrossing 
tasks  elsewhere.  They  might  have  added 
that,  while  a  comparatively  small  popula- 
tion exists  in  South  Africa,  directly  or 
indirectly  involved  in  the  Boer  war,  in 
India  there  are  eighty  million  suffering  peo- 
ple, and  for  them  the'  English  people  have 
so  far  subscribed  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  against  as  many  mill- 
ions spent  in  war.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
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smalt  part  of  the  Relief  Fund  in  the  Indian 
Treasury.  The  lavish  expenditure  of 
money  and  of  men  in  the  effort  to  check 
the  famine  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
present  Indian  Government.  On  Sunday 
night  of  this  week  a  mass-meeting  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference,  and  f  1,600  was  raised,  a  sum 
which,  according  to  the  missionaries,  will 
save  1,600  lives.  Lord  Curzon,  Viceroy 
of  India,  has  shown  himself,  as  always,  a 
hard  worker  in  a  good  cause.  He  has  just 
dismissed  summarily  twelve  British  officers 
and  soldiers  from  the  military  service  in 
Burma  on  account  of  their  shameful  connec- 
tion with  a  criminal  assault  upon  a  Burmese 
woman.  The  missionaries  from  India  in 
New  York  declare  that  this  is  the  most 
creditable  and  heroic  action  yet  taken  by 
Lord  Curzon,  and  one  that  will  endear 
him  to  right-thinking  people  all  ov^  the 
world.  They  add  that  this  action  also 
shows  the  determination  of  the  British 
Govemmoit  to  protect  the  natives  of 
Burma  and  of  India  in  every  civil,  relig- 
ious, and  social  right 


Varjring  reports  have 
The  Rwolntien  In     i   <„„ 

CjI)^!^,  been  commg  from  the 
revolutionary  struggle  in 
Colombia,  and  it  is  difficult  at  this  time 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  situation.  The 
latest  report  (and  one  so  definite  that  its 
truth  seems  probable)  is  that  the  insur- 
gents hold  Colon,  Barranquilla,  and  Car- 
tagena. If  thb  be  so,  the  success  of  the 
revolution  seems  assured.  Cartagena,  it 
is  said,  was  captured  on  April  25.  Barran- 
quilla is  much  the  most  important  of  the 
ports  of  Colombia.  The  fall  of  Bogota, 
the  capital,  will  probably  soon  follow. 
President  Zelaya  of  Nican^^  is  believed 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Colombian 
rebels.  The  United  States  has  a  genuine 
interest  in  these  little  wars,  not  merely 
because  of  the  American  merchants  in 
Colombia  and  Nicaragua,  but  because 
these  two  countries  own  die  territory  we 
must  control  if  we  are  to  build  the  Nicara- 
gua CanaL  Almost  all  the  revolutions  in 
the  Spanish- American  republics  are  funda- 
mentally personal  in  their  origin,  and 
merely  work  out  by  trial  of  battle  the 
jealousies  and  ambitions  of  rival  politi- 
cians and  generals.  It  is  but  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  the  leaders  of  the  present 


insurrection  have  sent  letters  to  the  United 
States  which  lay  great  stress,  with  appar- 
ent sincerity,  on  their  eager  desire  to  form 
a  truly  constitutional  government.  The 
insurgents  have  established  a  provisional 
government  under  General  Gabriel  San- 
tos, their  military  leader.  General  Santos 
is  over  seventy  years  old,  but  is  the  most 
active  soldier  in  Colombia.  The  United 
States  has  sent  two  ships,  the  Machias 
and  the  Philadelphia,  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Colombian  ports. 


Th*  Dnk*  of  AfSTll 


The  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  marks  the 
disappearance  of  another  of  the  remark- 
able group  of  men  who  have  given  dignity 
and  interest  to  English  public  life  during 
the  last  half-century.  The  descendant  of 
a  house  whose  traditions  run  back  into  pre- 
historic times,  holding  a  position  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  peerage  of  Scotiand, 
tiie  Duke  of  Argyll  added  to  the  best 
associations  of  a  name  long  held  in  honor 
in  the  North  Country.  His  ancestors  were 
men  of  distinction  and  position ;  before 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  liiey  were  promi- 
nent at  nearly  every  striking  period  of 
Scotch  history ;  more  than  one  of  them  is 
invested  with  the  interest  of  a  tragic  fate. 
But  among  them  all  none  reveal  greater 
constancy  of  purpose,  steadfastness  of 
character,  or  fidelity  to  convictions  than 
the  late  Duke.  Bom  in  1823,  the  eighth 
duke  of  his  line,  while  still  Marquis  of 
Lome,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  ecclesiastical  controversy 
then  going  on  in  Scotiand,  as  an  advocate 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  that  country.  He  became  interested 
in  politics  at  an  early  period,  and  soon 
became  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the 
Liberal  party.  He  was  a  member  of  sev- 
eral Cabinets,  but  withdrew  from  his  party 
in  1881,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
touching  the  Irish  Land  Bill ;  and  he  re- 
muned  until  his  death  an  earnest  and 
constant  opponent  of  the  Liberal  policy 
in  Ireland.  As  a  public  speaker  he  was 
notable  for  grasp  of  his  subject,  for  eleva- 
tion  of  style,  and  for  lucidity  of  statement ; 
but  he  never  secured  the  highest  influence 
of  the  great  orator,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
flexibility,  he  was  an  impressive  rather 
than  a  persuasive  speaker.   His  intense 
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energy  of  nature  found  an  outlet  in  many 
interests.  He  was  a  student  of  science, 
philosophy,  literature,  and  theology ;  a  con- 
troversialist by  temper  and  by  practice, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  encounter  scientists 
of  the  standing  of  Professor  Huxley.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  books,  the  best 
known  being  "  The  Reign  of  Law,"  which 
was  published  in  1866,  and  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions.  He  was 
a  type  of  nobleman;  a  strong  party 
man,  and  yet  capable  of  taking  broad  and 
independent  views ;  fearless,  honorable, 
high-minded,  with  distinct  capacity  for 
leaudership. 


The  new  undei^iround 
u.dT^J^'^iiw.y  railway  of  Paris,  whose 
construction  was  au- 
tiiorized  two  years  ago,  is  to  be  completed 
in  time  to  serve  the  visitors  to  the  Expo- 
sition. One  important  line  running  across 
the  city  a  distance  of  elevea  miles  is  to 
be  completed  in  June.  The  fare  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  is  to  be  five  cents 
for  those  traveling  first-class,  and  only 
three  cents  for  those  traveling  second- 
class.  During  the  hours  in  which  work- 
ing people  of  all  classes,  from  manual 
laborers  to  professional  men,  go  to  their 
work — that  is,  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning — second-class  return  tickets  are 
to  be  sold  for  four  cents,  making  the  single 
trip  but  two  cents.  As  most  European 
street  railways,  like  our  steam  railways, 
charge  so  much  a  mile  instead  of  so  much 
a  trip,  it  has  hithertD  been  difficult  to  com- 
pare street-car  fares  here  and  abroad, 
and  certain  street  railway  journals  in  this 
country  have  contended  that  the  American 
fares  are  the  lower,  because  the  rate  per 
mile  here  would  be  very  low  if  the  average 
passenger  rode  the  entire  length  of  the 
route,  x^.y  several  miles  further  than  he 
wished  to  go.  The  new  Paris  rate  of  two 
cents  a  trip  for  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple is  even  lower  than  the  nites  in  Detroit 
and  Toronto.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  while  the  fares  proposed  in  Paris  may 
justly  be  compared  with  those  on  our  own 
surface  railway  systems,  the  new  under- 
ground system  in  New  York  ought  not  to 
be  expected  to  make  rates  as  low,  for  the 
a>mpany  which  has  taken  the  New  York 
contract  has  to  construct  the  tunnel,  while 
in  Paris  this  work  has  been  performed 


the  city,  which  will  own  the  subway  by  the 
same  right  that  it  owns  the  streets.  The 
operating  company  in  Paris  receives  a 
thirty- five-year  franchise.  By  the  terms 
of  this  franchise  it  is  required  to  provide 
medicines  and  medical  attendance  for  its 
employees,  to  insure  them  against  acci- 
dent, and  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  insure  them  a  pension  when, 
through  accident  or  old  age,  they  can  no 
longer  work.  The  provision  for  accident 
insurance  is  especially  interesting  to 
Americans,  because  some  of  our  railroads 
are  adopting  a  similar  system.  The  stipu- 
lation that  the  insurance  payments  shall 
be  made  by  the  company  undoubtedly 
operates  to  reduce  the  wages  of  die  em- 
ployees; but  the  fact  that  the  company 
can  take  out  accident  insurance  for  all  its 
employees  at  a  very  low  rate  makes  the 
resulting  reduction  of  wages  insignificant 
The  system  has  the  immense  advantage  of 
throwing  the  loss  caused  by  accident  upon 
the  shoulders  of  men  who  are  at  work, 
instead  of  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  fami- 
lies of  those  suffering  from  the  accidents. 
What  is  perhaps  equally  significant  to  the 
American  is  the  fact  that  in  granting  the 
'  franchise  provision  is  made  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  employees  as  well  as  those  of 
the  public — an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  America. 


The  International  Asso- 
ciationforthe Advance- 
ment  of  Science,  Arts, 
and  Education,  which  meets  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris  tliis  summer,  was  organized 
last  year  by  general  committees  of  the 
British  and  French  Associations  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  elected  for 
its  President  M.  L^n  Bourgeois,  widely 
known  as  French  Minister  of  Education 
and  as  a  representative  at  the  Peace  Con- 
gress at  The  Hague.  The  Rt  Hon.  James 
Bryce  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  are  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Professor  Patrick  Geddes 
is  Secretary.  National  groups  or  sections 
are  now  forming  in  the  various  European 
countries,  and  a  temporary  organization 
of  an  American  group  has  been  effected, 
having  on  its  General  Committee-  such 
representative  men  as  Presidents  Hall,  of 
Clark  University,  Harper,  of  Chicago, 
Carter,  of  Williams,  and  Jordan,  of  Leland 
Stanford ;  Prctfessors  Shaler,  of  Harvard, 
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Jastrow,  of  Pennsylvania,  Seligman  and 
Woodberry,  of  Columbia,  and  Tyler,  of 
Cornell ;  Messrs.  Albert  Shaw,  E.  D.  Mead, 
and  Paul  Carus.  "  The  object  of  the 
Paris  Assembly,"  says  the  announcement, 
*'  is  to  enhance  the  educational  value  of 
the  Exposition.  It  oifers  its  privileges  to 
men  of  science  and  the  general  public, 
who  will  find  its  headquarters  a  common 
meeting-place  for  men  of  kindred  interests, 
from  widely  separated  localities  and  of 
n'.any  nationalities."  The  Assembly  will 
'jo-operate  with  the  various  Congresses 
which  are  to  meet  during  the  Exposition, 
will  furnish  full  information  concerning 
them  and  will  record  their  proceedings, 
and  will  supplement  them  by  additional 
lectures  and  excursions.  It  hopes  to  assist 
members  an"d  others  visiting  the  Exposi- 
tion in  economizing  strengfth,  time,  and 
money,  enabling  them  "  to  gain  a  com- 
prehensive and  definite  impression  of  the 
Exposition,  such  as  it  would  otherwise 
be  difficult  to  gain.  Lecturers  will  point 
out  and  interpret  its  general  features  and 
special  features,  and  expert  guides  will 
conduct  members  through  die  depart- 
ments." Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Treas- 
urer, 105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  a 
Th.  New  Italy  go^g^hat  undeserved  repu- 
tation as  a  pessimist.  We  are  glad,  there- 
fore, to  emphasize  any  optimistic  state- 
ments coming  from  him  which  we  find  in 
the  columns  of  his  paper,  the  Toronto 
"  Sun."  Mr.  Smith  takes  a  hopeful  view 
of  politics  in  Italy,  where  he  has  spent 
the  past  four  months.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  after  ages  of  mis- 
government,  a  country  does  not  recover 
itself  at  a  bound.  Thus  the  Mafia  in 
Sicily  and  the  Camorra  in  Naples  still 
defy  the  law;  but,  with  thes:  exceptions, 
brigandage  has  been  put  down.  In  the 
city  of  Naples  there  is  still  squalor,  pen- 
ury, and  misery,  but "  Italian  patriotism  no 
longer  lies  chained  in  the  dungeons  of 
those  two  grim  castles,  as  it  did  when 
Gladstone  came  to  its  rescue."  The  Ital- 
ian Parliament  is  still  factious,  turbulent, 
unpractical,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not 
incorrupt.  A  fresh  constitutional  crisis 
appears  to  be  at  haod  j  but  any  Parliament, 


says  Mr.  Smith,  is  better  than  an  ecclesi- 
astical despotism,  or  a  Bourbon  tyrant 
with  a  confessor  at  his  ear.  "I  have  seen 
the  statue  of  Giordano  Bruno  standing  on 
the  spot  where  bigotry  murdered  him,  and 
Savonarola,  in  the  city  of  his  martyrdom, 
worshiped  as  a  political  saint.  Garibaldi, 
once  a  hunted  fugitive,  fills  all  places 
widi  tributes  to  him  as  hero  and  deliverer  " 
Mr.  Smith  reads  intelligence  in  the  faces 
of  the  Italians  of  to-day;  it  appears  that 
when  they  are  well  treated  they  work  w^ll. 
He  notes  the  absence  of  drunkenness  in 
Italy;  but,  on  the  other  hand, gambling  is 
rife,  though  it  cannot  be  more  so  than  is 
gambling  on  horse-radng  in  England. 

It  is  true,  I  fear,  that  sntual  and  conjiunl 
morality  is  weak.  Cath(^ics,  looking  over  the 
Catholic  countries,  must  own  that  on  this 
point  the  confessional  has  failed.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  priests  for  chastity  here  is  by  no 
means  so  good  as  it  is  in  Ireland  and  in  French 
Canada.  The  moral  condition  of  French 
Canada  is  probably  about  the  best  thing  that 
the  Catholic  system  has  to  show. 


Archbishop  Ireland,  of 
St-  Paul,  has  written  an 
important  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  President  of  the  Cath- 
olic Union  of  Great  Britain,  urging  .a 
united  Roman  Catholic  proi»iganda  on 
the  part  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  faithful. 
As  the  Archbishop  says,  the  facts  that  the 
English  language  is  encircling  the  globe 
and  that  English-speaking  countries  are 
constantly  growing,  with  a  speed  which 
nothing  seems  able  to  arrest,  show  that 
the  minds  of  peoples  spread  over  immense 
regions  are  to  be  reached  only  through 
the  English  languid  Hence,  much  of 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  must  be  done  under  the  aegis 
of  English-speaking  countries.  Institu- 
tions and  influences  that  are  strong  and 
potent  where  the  English  language  holds 
sway  will  be  strong  and  potent  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  Thus  there  is 
a  special  mission  imposed  upon  English- 
speaking  Roman  Catholics : 

That  mission  is  to  attune  anew  the  English 
lan^age  to  the  harmony  of  Catholic  truth, 
which  was  its  charm  before  the  days  of  the 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy — the  most 
woeful  disaster  which  ever  befell  Christen- 
dom; to  make  the  English  language  thf 
bearer  of  Catholic  verities  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  who  speak  and  read  it;  to  buQd  up 
for  the  CathtHic  Church  public  and  social 
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influences  in  English-speaking  lands,  so  that 
there  their  power,  instead  of  being  against  her, 
be  for  her;  so  to  establish  her  in  those  lands 
tbat  she  be  seen  to  be,  as  in  fact  she  is,  thor- 
ou^ly  in  unison  with  the  political  institutions 
and  the  social  aspirations  that  dominate  these 
lands,  so  that  the  argument  for  such  institu- 
tions be  an  argument,  too,  for  the  Church 
herself — in  fine,  so  to  place  the  Church  as  to 
enable  her  to  win  over  to  herself  the  great 
English-speaking  world  and  turn  to  her  own 
profit  and  to  the  profitof  Christian  civilization 
Ac  wondrous  potencies  of  that  world. 

However  sharply  Protestants  may  differ 
from  Archbishop  Ireland's  opinion  as  to 
the  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  missionary 
activity  is  at  this  time  rife  not  alone  among 
Protestants,  as  shown  by  the  great  Ecu- 
menical Conference;  a  Roman  Catholic 
leader,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  mag- 
netic and  perhaps  no  one  more  influential, 
has  sounded  a  call  to  arms.  He  reminds 
his  a>- religionists  in  English-speaking 
countries  that  their  paucity  of  numbers 
and  their  weakness  of  resources  in  com- 
parison with  the  legions  of  non-Roman 
Catholics  form  no  reasons  for  faint-heart- 
edness.  If  they  believe  that  truth  and 
divine  power  are  with  them  in  such  as- 
sociation, they  are  neither  few  nor  weak. 
It  will  not  be-  the  least  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  the  universal  Church  of  Christ 
by  the  Ecumenical  Conference  if  it  stirs 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  a  renewed 
activity  in  missions  by  modem  methods 
and  with  a  larger  use    modem  languages. 


While  the  Missionary 
""""SSJSlT^*^  Conference   was  in 

session  in  New  York, 
another  signiflcant  Conference  was  hold- 
ii^  crowded  meetings  in  Boston.  The 
Liberal  Congress  of  Religion  (henceforth 
the  word  Liberal  is  to  be  dropped),  though 
it  met  in  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  in- 
cluded men  and  women  of  many  denomi- 
nations and  beliefs.  The  Rev.  R.  Heber 
Newton,  of  New  York,  in  the  opening 
sermon  struck  the  keynote  of  the  Con- 
gress: "Our  age  makes  certain  the  unity 
of  the  human  race ;  this  carries  with  it 
tiie  unity  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
which  £^in  holds  in  it  the  unity  of  relig- 
ion." The  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Jones,  the 
Mayor  of  Toledo,  expressed  the  prevai!- 
ii^  tbou^t  in  a  different  way  in  saying : 
"  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  it  had  been  my 


habit  to  think  of  life  as  something  thaV 
could  be  separated  into  fragments,  such 
as  religion,  business,  and  politics.  I  have 
now  come  io  believe  that  all  life  is  one." 
Another  pregnant  sentence  occurred  in 
the  address  of  welcome  by  Dr.  Lewis  G. 
Janes,  of  Cambridge :  "  We  are  banning 
to  see  that  the  chief  object  of  life  is  not 
so  much  tfie  intellectual  as  the  practical 
solution  of  its  problems.  Religion  is  life 
itself."  Zn  his  interesting  sociological 
discourse  on  "  The  Curve  of  Progress  " 
Professor  Edward  Cummings,  of  Harvard 
University,  described  progress  as  an 
ascending  line  that  branched  out  slowly 
from  materialistic  to  spiritual  things,  and 
incidentally  asserted  that  "prc^ess  never 
comes  from  sacrificing  the  weak  for  the 
benefit  of  the  strong,  but  always  from  the 
sacrifice  of  the  strong  for  the  sake  of  the 
weak."  Mr.  Charles  B.  Spahr  spoke  on 
"  The  Church  and  Social  Unity,"  the  cen- 
tral thought  of  his  address  being  that, 
while  relif^on  was  the  greatest  factor 
making  for  social  unity,  a  majority  of  the 
clc^)  by  reason  of  their  social  identifica- 
tion with  the  ruling  classes,  had  always 
supported  these  classes  in  resisting  the 
advances  of  democracy.  The  East  was 
represented  in  the  Congress  by  the  Swami 
Abhedananda,  of  India,  and  the  Rev. 
Bipin  Chandra  Pal,  an  adherent  of  the 
well-known  Brahmo  Somaj  movement 
Among  the  women  speakers  were  Mrs. 
Frederick  Nathan,  of  New  York  City,  who 
spoke  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  necessity  of  bringing  religion  into 
industry,  and  the  Rev.  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  dis- 
cussed the  problems  that  beset  "  The 
Church  in  the  Country." 


Tbt  Pnibrteriu  Creed  ^ur  readers  already 
know  that  Dr.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis  has  requested  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  Chicago  Presbytery,  and 
that  this  request  has  been  by  the  Presby- 
tery complied  with,  under  a  provision  which 
allows  any  ministerto  withdraw  by  renounc- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  if  not  at 
the  time  chargeable  with  any  offense.  The 
report  of  the  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  letter  of  Dr.  Hillis,  and  by 
whom  compliance  with  his  request  was 
recommended,  has  more  than  personal  sig- 
nificance in  the  evidence  which  it  educes 
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that  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement  and 
particular  election  is  not  regarded  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  any  essential  part 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  report  says : 

Subscription  to  the  Confession  is  simply 
subscription  to  it  "  as  containing  the  System 
of  Doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures."  That 
the  words  quoted  by  Dr.  Hillis  are  not  re- 
garded by  the  Church  as  essential  and  neces- 
sary to  this  System  was  indicated  at  the 
time  of  the  Revision  Movement  .  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1890  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Revision  who  "  shall  not  propose  any  alter- 
ations or  amendments  that  will  in  any  way 
impair  the  integrity  of  the  Reformed  or  Cal- 
vinistic  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith."  The  Committee  with  almost 
entire  unanimity  prepared  and  recommended 
a  Report  on  Revision,  which  strikes  out  en- 
tirely Section  3  and  4  of  Chapter  III.  This 
Report  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1892,  and  transmitted  to  the  Presbyteries 
for  their  action.  This  fact  indicates  that 
neither  the  Revision  Committee  nor  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  regarded  these  sections  of 
Chapter  III.  as  essential  and  necessary  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  system 
of  doctrine. 

These  facts  seem  to  us  quite  conclusive 
that,  in  the  view  of  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Confession  of  Faith  is 
primarily  catholic  and  Christian,  rather 
than  exclusive  and  Calvinistic,  and  this 
despite  the  affirmation  of  the  "  Herald  and 
Presbyter"  that  the  proposition  to  con- 
struct a  new  creed  which  shall  put  in  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  and  leave  out  Calvin- 
ism is  like  the  proposition  "to  write  a 
sermon  and  leave  out  religion,"  and  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  *'  knows  no  way 
to  preach  or  write  the  Gospel  and  leave 
it  [Calvinism]  out" 


Daughters,  the  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, and  the  Yoimg  Women's  Christian 
Association.  The  Outlook  is  glad  to 
see  a  revival  of  this  catholic  movement. 
In  Hyde  Park,  near  fioston,  Mass.,  the 
former  restriction  was  seen  some  time 
ago  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  local 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The 
number  of  young  men  in  that  community, 
members  of  evangelical  churches,  is  not 
large  in  comparison  with  those  who  are 
not  members ;  and  it  was  found  that 
those  who  were  not  church  members  often 
objected  to  becoming  associated  in  any 
way  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
discriminated  against  They  joined  other 
clubs  instead,  one  of  these  clubs  hav- 
ing two  hundred  members,  paying  twice 
as  much  or  more  for  their  privileges 
than  they  would  pay  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  although  the  dub 
in  question  had  no  gymnasium.  The 
Hyde  Park  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has,  therefore,  modified  its  by-laws 
in  respect  to  membership  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Any  young  man  of  good  moral 
character  can  become  a  member  by  the 
payment  of  the  annual  dues."  There  is 
thus  only  one  class  of  membership ;  all 
are  on  an  equality.  The  management, 
however,  is  guarded  by  this  Christian  but 
undenominational  qualification  of  office- 
holders :  "  Every  officer  and  director 
must  be  a  member  of  some  Christian 
church  in  Hyde  Park."  Already  four 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in 
New  England  have  followed  this  example. 


"BvugeUod"  ^  denomina- 

tional fences  were  higher 
than  at  present  The  basis  on  which 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  were 
formed  was  that  active  members  must 
also  be  members  of  some  evangelical 
church.  Any  person  of  good  moral  char- 
acter might,  indeed,  be  an  "  associate  mem- 
ber," but  could  neither  vote  nor  hold  office. 
This  division  was  not  effected  without 
protest  at  the  time.  A  considerable  body 
of  young  men  advocated  admitting  all  to 
active  membership  on  a  simple  affirmation 
of  their  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Master — a  basis  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  subsequently  adopted  by  the  King's 


Th*  Imw  of  Sludar 


Our  readers  will  not 


have  forgotten  the  in- 
teresting letter  by  M.  Andrtf  Bourrier, 
formerly  an  Abb^  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  published  in  The  Outlook  of 
March  24.  M.  Bourrier  is  now  editor  of 
a  weekly  paper,  the  organ  of  "  Evangelical 
Reform  in  Catholicism,"  namely,  '*  Le 
ChrAien  Frangais."  About  three  months 
ago  M.  Bourrier's  personal  character  was 
bitterly  attacked  in  M.  Renault's  book  "  La 
Conqu^te  Protestante"  (The  Protestant 
Conquest).  M.  Bourrier  sued  M.  Re- 
nault for  slander,  and  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing decision  from  the  court :  "  No 
writer  may  be  allowed  to  describe  a  per- 
son who,  in  the  ind^ndence  and  liberty 
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of  his  conscience,  has  changed  his  relig- 
ioD,  as  '  abominable  renegade/  as  *  impu- 
dent apostate/  and  as  <  perjurer.' "  This 
decision  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  also  di- 
rected that  the  libelous  expressions  be  ex- 
punged in  any  copies  of  the  book  not  yet 
sold,  and  omitted  from  any  future  editions. 
The  author  and  publisher  were  ordered  to 
pay  jointly  a  hundred  dolhus,  to  meet  the 
expense  (rf  inserting  the  court's  dednon 
in  the  papers,  and  to  defray  the  o»t  d 
the  triaL  Replying  to  the  defendant's 
claim  that  in  M.  fiourrier's  own  articles 
there  was  abundant  excuse  and  provoca- 
tion for  the  use  of  personal  diatribes,  the 
Court  held  that  "  these  articles  treat  only 
of  questions  <A  religious  and  philosophical 
omtroversy,  which  in  no  wise  involve  the 
personality  of  their  defenders."  As  tiie 
suit  was  justly  r^;arded  as  being  far  more 
than  a  merely  personal  matter,  the  vic- 
tory is  of  great  importance  for  all  Protest- 
ants and  for  all  evangelical  reformers  in 
France.  M.  Bourrier  is  naturally  exult- 
ant He  writes  soon  after  in  his  joiunal : 
"  This  action  will  mark  a  date.  For  the 
first  time  a  defrocked  monk  has  been 
seen  i»esentii^  himself  before  a  French 
tribunal  in  order  to  demand  iram  the 
judges  that  they  compel  the  rights  of  con- 
science to  be  respected,  and  the  response 
has  been  worthy  of  the  conscientious  men 
to  whom  was  submitted  a  cause  so  great 
and  so  sacred.  They  have  risen  above 
the  prejudices  and  sentiments  of  education, 
and  perhaps  of  their  own  religious  feeling: 
They  have  rendered  a  judgment  whit^ 
omdemns  henceforth  that  old  prejudice 
of  the  centuries  of  ignorance  and  servi- 
tude ;  to  wit,  that  because  a  man  has 
stripped  himself  of  cassock  or  frock,  he  is 
the  {^scouring  of  society,  and  that  the 
first  passer-by  has  a  right  to  s^Ht  in  his 
fact." 

m 

American  sdiools 
nm AiMrteuBchooi In  ^  being  success- 
fully maintained  in 
Athens  and  in  Rome.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that,  with  these  examples  in 
mind,  there  should  be  a  general  impulse 
among  scholars  towards  the  establishment 
of  an  American  school  in  Palestine.  It 
would  supply  a  long-felt  want  in  the  direc- 
tion ot  study  and  research.  We  are  glad 
to  chrcmicle  the  fact  that  decided  progress 
has  lately  been  made  in  the  plan,  oiving 


largely  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  Thayer, 
of  Harvard,  who  has  been  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions to  supplement  those  already 
received  from  institutions  of  learning 
which  have  pledged  annual  subsidies  for 
five  years;  ^ 

The  Ecumenical  Confer- 
ence 

The  Ecumenical  Conference  was  so  great 
a  body  and  so  many-sided,  and  produces 
so  many  different  impressions,  that  no 
one  interpretation  of  it  will  be  or  can 
be  adequate.  We  do  not  attempt  here  to 
offer  any  such  interpretation ;  we  only 
attempt  to  report  certain  thoughts  which 
H  has  suggested  to  one  attendant  upon  a 
portion  of  its  meetings,  fully  recognizing 
the  fact  that  other  aspects,  perhaps  quite 
as  important,  will  have  seero«l  more 
notable  to  other  minds. 

The  mere  fact,  as  The  Outiook  said 
last  week,  of  such  a  gathering  is  itself 
full  of  significance.  It  indicates  that,  if 
the  interest  in  religious  life  and  work  is 
not  the  widest  of  ^  hiunan  interests,  it  is 
the  de^)est  Certainly  no  conference  to 
discuss  commercial  interests,  or  political 
questions,  national  or  international,  or 
industrial  and  sociol<^cal  problems,  how- 
ever far-reaching,  would  or  could  have 
secured  so  continuous  an  attendance,  or 
so  fascinated  an  attention,  or  so  deep  an 
Interest  Nor  was  this  interest  ecclesias- 
tical or  professional.  No  meeting  tran- 
scended in  interest  that  on  Friday  evening, 
when  the  entire  platform  was  occupied  by 
laymen,  when  a  layman  presided,  and  when 
all  the  addresses  were  made  by  lajrmen. 
The  simple  fact  that  a  Conference  lasting 
ten  days,  and  crowded  at  every  session, 
can  be  held,  the  sole  interest  in  which  is 
derived  from  a  wholly  unselfish  desire  for 
die  highest  welfare  of  the  human  race, 
dirough  a  ministry  to  the  spiritual  nature 
of  men,  is  a  witness  to  the  reality  of  that 
spiritual  nature  and  its  needs  which  can- 
not be  gainsaid.  No  material,  commer- 
cial, or  political  gathering  could  vie  with 
this  purely  spiritual  gathering  in  sustained 
attendance  and  interest 

Nor  was  the  breadth  of  the  movement 
indicated  by  this  Council  less  noteworthy 
than  the  depth  feeling  which  animated 
it    The  Council  was  as  npteworthy  for 
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its  silences  as  for  its  expressions.  We  do 
not  recall  any  speech  which  laid  empha- 
sis on  the  perils  of  a  future  life  from 

which  the  heathen  must  be  saved.  For 
aught  that  appeared,  every  delegate,  every 
missionary,  and  every  speaker  might  have 
believed  in  everlasting  punishment,  and 
that  from  such  punishment  there  is  no 
escape  for  the  heathen,  escept  as  they 
hear  the  message  of  the  Gospel  in  this 
life ;  but,  for  aug^t  that  appeared,  no  one 
so  believed.  The  basis  of  the  missionary 
movement  has  been  gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously changing.  It  has  become  a  great 
educational  movement — not  less,  rather 
more,  spiritual  than  it  was  in  its  inception, 
but  seeking  present  spiritual  results  by 
means  of  a  normal  development  throu^ 
spiritual  forces.  The  motto  of  the  meet- 
ings might  have  been,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven."  The  emphasis  was  laid, 
not  on  the  future  peril  of  the  heathen,  but 
on  their  present  degradation  ;  not  on  the 
future  salvation  of  the  heathen,  but  on 
their  present  redemption.  The  establish- 
ment of  systems  of  justice,  the  creation  of 
homes,  the  maintenance  of  schools,  the 
necessity  of  industrial  education,  the  con- 
sequent industrial  development ;  in  two 
words,  the  Christiamzation  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world — the  second  following 
the  first — were  prominent  themes  of  dis- 
cussion. Evangelization  had,  as  it  de- 
served, a  prominent  place ;  but  it  had  but 
one  place.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  theme  of  the  meeting  was  not  the 
evangelization  but  the  Christian ization  of 
the  world.  What  is  the  difference  ?  This : 
On  one  conception  of  missions  the  Gos- 
pel is  to  be  proclaimed  for  a  testimony 
among  all  nations  as  a  preparation  for  a 
great  and  cataclysmic  revelation  of  God's 
justice  which  is  to  accompany  the  last 
judgment  According  to  the  other  con- 
ception, the  Gospel  is  itself  the  means 
for  the  world's  redemption,  which  comes 
as  gradually  as  spring  succeeds  winter  and 
summer  succeeds  spring,  or  as  the  dawn 
succeeds  the  night  and  the  day  the  dawn. 
We  do  not  know  that  these  two  concep- 
tions were  put  in  contrast  by  any  speaker ; 
doubtless  the  former  was  entertained  by 
some  of  those  in  attendance ;  but  the  sec- 
ond underlay  the  entire  Conference  and 
permeated  all  its  discussions. 
And  yet  the  meetings  were  not  a  mere 


series  of  philanthropic  and  educational 
meetings.  They  were  distinctively,  em- 
phatically, pervasively  Christian.  The 
motive  was  Christian.  It  was  not  merely 
a  sentiment  of  good  will  toward  men  that 
animated  this  assemblage  ;  it  was  love  for 
men,  that  is,  philanthropy,  redeemed  by  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  as  a  divine 
Lord  and  Master  from  a  mere  sentiment 
and  converted  into  a  persistent  principle, 
the  secret  of  a  tireless  energy.  As  the 
motive,  so  the  methods  proposed  were 
Christian.  The  unmistakable  purpose  of 
these  missionaries  was  not  merely  nor 
mainly  to  change  the  conditions  of  the 
heathen — to  give  them  better  houses, 
better  roads,  better  laws,  better  customs : 
it  was  to  make  of  them  true  men  and 
women,  after  the  pattern  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  by  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ 

This,  therefore,  gave  to  the  Conference 
its  distinctive  message — the  message  with 
which  the  missionaries  represented  at  the 
Conference  have  ever  considered  them- 
selves charged.  If  its  chorus  of  praise 
was,  "  On  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men,"  the  divine  message  which  inspired 
that  chorus  was  the  message,  "  Unto  you 
is  bom  this  day  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord."  No  one  could  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  entire  assemblage  was 
inspired  by  this  faith  in  a  supernatural 
Gospel,  attested  as  well  as  conveyed  by 
the  life,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  One  hundred  and  four 
different  societies  were  represented  in  this 
Conference ;  how  many  denominations  we 
do  not  know ;  but  the  mission  and  mes- 
sage'of  all  was  essentially  the  same: 
defined  by  one  speaker,  "  To  declare  the 
Gospel  of  the  living  God." 

This  gave  to  the  meeting  another  and 
very  striking  characteristic,  its  spiritual 
unity.  We  cannot  but  think  tiiat  such  a 
gathering  as  this  does  more  to  bring  about 
a  unity  of  Christ's  Church  than  scores  of 
conventions  held  to  discuss  Church  union. 
That  union  must  be  the  product  of  a 
growth,  not  of  a  manufacture ;  and  it  is 
by  working  for  a  common  end  that  we 
grow  into  a  common  spirit,  and  so  per- 
haps at  last  into  one  body.  Every  prop- 
osition looking  toward  unity  in  Christian 
work,  because  of  unity  in  Christian  fellow- 
ship, was  greeted  with  applause.  Calvin- 
ists  and  Arminians,  Congregationalists 
and  Episcopalians,  Conservatives  and  Pro- 
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gressives,  discussed  together  the  most  vital 
problems  of  Church  and  Christian  life 
almost  without  a  jar,  because  their  interest 
was  spiritual,  tiot  dogmatic.  Once  only 
was  this  harmony  in  the  least  disturbed, 
and  then  by  a  hypercriticism,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  us,  offered  by  one  over-sensitive 
evangelist  at  the  breadth  of  a  preceding 
speaker,  the  spirit  of  whose  words  he  sin- 
gularly failed  to  apprehend.  The  suffi- 
cient answer  to  Dr.  Pierson's  criticism  of 
Bishop  Thoburn  will  be  found  in  Christ's 
own  words :  "  Ye  search  the  scriptures,  be- 
cause ye  think  that  in  ye  have  eter- 
nal life;  and  these  are  they  which  bear 
witness  of  me ;  and  ye  will  not  come  to 
rm,  that  ye  may  have  life." 

This  fundamental  faith,  that  Christ  is  a 
life-giver,  and  that  the  object  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  is  to  give  to  the  nations  <^ 
the  earth  a  present  gift  of  life,  really  un- 
derlay the  urgent  call  from  many  mission- 
aries for  a  change  of  policy  such  as  would 
make  or  endeavor  to  make  the  mission 
churches  from  the  outset  self-supporting. 
This  question,  too  large  for  us  to  enter 
upon  in  detail  here,  is  not  a  mere  question 
of  economics.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  object  of  foreign  missions  is  simply 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  will  nat- 
urally expect  the  home  churches  to  fur- 
nish the  evangelists  and  send  them  forth 
upon  their  mission.  Those  who  believe 
that  Christianity  is  a  system  of  doctrine, 
which  can  be  expressed  in  Thirty-nine 
Articles  or  a  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  will  think  it  needful  that  it  should 
be  taught  only  by  well-instructed  theolo- 
gians. But  the  motto  placed  on  the  mis- 
sionary map  which  overhung  the  plat- 
form at  Carnegie  Hall  taught  a  dilTerent 
lesson  :  "  The  good  seed  are  the  children 
of  the  kingdom."  The  seed  is  not  in  the 
articles  of  faith,  it  is  not  in  the  truth 
complex  or  simple,  it  is  not  in  the  Bible, 
it  is  not  even  in  the  message  of  the  Gos- 
pel:  the  children  of  the  kingdom  are  the 
seed.*'  When  a  seed  is  planted  in  a  soil, 
out  of  the  before  idle  juices  of  the  fruit- 
less field  it  will  make  the  fruit-bearing 
tree.  When  out  of  a  Japanese,  a  China- 
man, an  African,  a  Filipino,  a  child  of  the 
kingdom  is  made,  he  becomes  himself  the 
seed  of  the  future  harvest ;  and  in  every 
seed  is  locked  up  the  possibility  of  in- 
nnmerable  seeds  and  endless  sowings. 
Xht$  19  the  history  of  missions  from  the 


beginning.  Rome  sends  Augustine  to 
England;  and  Englishmen  Income  the 
seed  of  An^^ican  Christianity.  Paul  car- 
ries the  mess^  to  Galatia,Philippi,  Cor- 
inth, Rome ;  and  as  soon  as  enough  have 
accepted  the  new  life  to  make  a  church, 
he  ordains  frcm  among  their  own  number 
some  to  be  elders  and  teachers,  and  goes 
on  his  way.  Christ  himself  comes  to  earth, 
the  first  great  Evangelist,  and  when  twelve 
men  have  accepted  him,  he  leaves  them  as 
_  the  seed  of  the  future  to  propagate  the  life 
which  he  has  imparted  to  them.  That 
there  must  always  be  paid  bishops,  super- 
intendents, missionaries — the  name  does 
not  much  matter — is  probable;  that  there 
must  always  be  endowed  schools  and 
seminaries  of  Christian  learning  is  made 
certain  by  our  own  experience.  But  these 
two  provided — education  and  superintend- 
ence— he  who  believes  that  Christ  is  a 
life-giver,  and  that  only  the  living  can 
propagate  the  life,  will  sooner  or  later 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  self-support,  not 
as  an  economical  policy,  but  as  a  spiritual 
principle. 

This  Ecumenical  Conference  will  not  only 
give  a  new  impulse  to  missions,  but,  if  we 
do  not  greatly  misinterpret  its  significance, 
it  will  give,  not,  indeed,  a  new  direction, 
but  added  momentum  to  the  direction 
which  the  great  missionary  movement 
has  been  taking  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  will  promote  Christian  unity, 
and  possibly  prepare  the  way  for  a  fed- 
eration of  missionary  societies  for  mis- 
sionary work ;  it  will  increase  the  tend- 
ency to  turn  missionary  operations  from 
an  endeavor  to  evangelize  the  world  into 
an  endeavor  to  Christianize  and  civilize 
the  world  and  it  will  promote  vital  faith 
in  Christianity  as  a  life,  and  catholic  faith 
in  man  as  God's  child,  capable,  whatever 
his  race,  of  propagating  that  life.  It  will 
tend  to  uni^  the  Church,  to  simplify  its 
message,  and  to  throw  the  newly  formed 
churches  on  their  own  resources,  develop 
in  them  the  habit  of  self-help  and  self- 
reliance,  and  'eave  them  to  formulate 
their  own  religious  methods  in  ways 
adapted  to  their  race  temperaments,  and 
so  make  their  Christianity  more  natural, 
more  spontaneous,  more  indigenous,  and 
more  vital. 

Persons  who  desire  a  full  report  of  the 
Conference  can  obtain  one,  to  be  published 
io  two  volumes  about  July  1,  by  sending; 
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one  dollar,  prior  to  July  1,  1900,  to  the 
Ecumenical  Conference,  1 56  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

The  Need  of  Trained  Men 

The  Outlook  has  reported  from  time  to 
time  significant  indications  of  the  growing 
perception  of  the  fact  that  in  tiiese  days 
business  sagacity  and  ability  must  be  rein- 
forced by  the  best  educational  opportu- 
nities. This  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of 
the  trained  man  ;  the  untrained  man  is  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  trying  to  make  a 
place  for  himself  or  to  solve  the  problem 
of  sixceas.  Superior  education  was  once 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
artist  and  the  professional  man,  but  it  was 
assumed  that  natural  sagacity  and  alert- 
ness were  sufficient  capital  for  the  busi- 
ness man.  Under  the  co  ditions  of  modem 
life  and  the  growing  pressure  of  competi- 
tiun,  it  is  now  seen  that  special  tVainii^ 
is  as  necessary  for  the  man  of  affairs  as 
for  the  man  ot  letters,  law,  or  theology ; 
and  that  the  uneducated  business  man — 
the  man,  ^hat  is,  who  is  not  specially 
trained  in  his  own  field  of  enterprise — is  a 
man  doomed  to  failure.  This  truth,  which 
is  being  rapidly  recognized  in  this  country, 
has  long  been  recc^ized  abroad.  In 
Germany  especially,  great  strides  have 
been  made  along  the  line.s  of  practical 
education.  The  partnership  of  the  Ger- 
man univeruty  and  the  German  manu- 
factory, which  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  last  decade,  has  seriously  menaced 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  England, 
and  has  led  to  the  establishment  in  that 
country  of  schools  for  the  training  of  busi- 
ness men  along  sdentific  lines. 

This  country  has  already  entered  upon 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  other 
nations.  Whatever  form  those  relations 
may  take,  it  is  quite  certain  that  as  time 
goes  on  they  will  become  more  and  more 
intimate;  the  whole  drift  of  modem  life  is 
toward  the  closer  commingling  of  the  races 
in  the  great  markets  and  the  great  activi- 
ties of  the  world.  Although  presenting 
new  perils,  this  tendency  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  What- 
ever form  American  expansion  may  take, 
it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  the  spread 
of  the  American  spirit  and  the  wide 
enlargement  of  American  activity  and 


influence.  TIus  is  inevitable,  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Nation,  if  the  opportunities  are  rightly 
used.  We  are  to  stand  face  to  face  in 
the  great  field  of  the  modem  world  with 
the  trained  men  of  other  countries.  Our 
chances  of  success  will  be  small  if  we 
depend  upon  American  sagacity  and  alert- 
ness alone ;  we  must  carry  into  the  foreign 
field  the  same  special  training,  the  same 
degree  of  expert  skill,  which  are  carried 
there  by  the  German,  the  Englishman,  and 
the  Frenchman. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  Far  East. 
England  has  long  realized  and  has 
provided  for  the  needs  of  special  training 
for  men  who  are  to  do  Government  work 
in  the  Orient,  and  who  are  to  conduct 
great  enterprises  there.    It  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  an  Oriental  people  unless  one 
has  the  ability  to  understand  the  Oriental 
temper  and  enter  into  the  Oriental  con- 
sciousness.   In  the  li|^t  of  this  fact,  and 
of  the  problems  which  are  pressing  upon 
us  in  the  Fhilii^ines,  our  expanding 
trade  in  China  and  our  growing  intimacy 
with  Japan,  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Haupt,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
that  the  Oriental  Society  shall  lead  the 
way  by  making  the  spoken  languages  of 
the  Orient  the  subjects  of  special  study, 
is  an  interesting  one.    Heretofore  the 
interests  of  the  Society  have  centered 
chiefly  in  Semitic  and  Sanscrit  studies; 
Professor  Haupt  proposes  that  hereafter 
more  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  languages  now  spoken.   This  is  a  wise 
suggestion ;  the  scholars  ought  to  lead 
the  way.    But  the  matter  cannot  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  scholars;  there  must 
be  provision  in  this  country  for  the  study 
of  Oriental  tongues  by  men  who  hope  to 
represent  the  Government  or  to  carry  on 
business  in  the  Far  East    Training  in 
the  Oriental  languages  ought  to  be  a  part, 
not  only  of  the  special  education  for  the 
Consular  service,  for  which  provision  has 
already  been  made  in  Washington,  but  also 
of  the  various  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  business  men  which  are  estab- 
lished, or  are  being  established,  in  this 
country.  These  schools  are  steadily  rising 
in  dignity  and  thoroughness  of  instruc- 
tion ;  popular  appreciation  of  their  impor- 
tance is  rapidly  growing,  and  the  time 
has  already  come  when  they  are  receiving 
careful  attention  from  leading  edjucators, 
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The  suggestion  recently  made  by  Presi- 
dent Low  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  education  for 
all  busine^  is  about  to  take  its  place  on 
a  level  with  education  for  the  professions. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  do  its  work  in  the  world  unless 
it  is  willing  to  train  its  citizens  for  that 
work.  The  day  of  haphazard,  happy-go- 
lucky,  adventurous  fortune-seeking  is  over. 
We  want  as  little  of  this  sinrit  as  possible 
in  tbe  Far  East ;  we  want  no  untrained 
officials  at  any  point  In  Europe  igno- 
rant consuls  and  half-educated  representa- 
tives of  every  sort  have  often  made  us 
ridiculous ;  in  the  Orient  they  might 
involve  us  in  serious  losses  and  disasters. 
There  is  no  longer  any  place  for  them. 
Both  the  Government  and  the  business  of 
tbe  country  must  be  represented  by  men 
schooled  in  affairs,  and  able  to  under- 
stand the  people  Trith  whom  they  deal. 


In  Remembrance 

There  is  something  very  beautiful  and 
significant  in  the  revelation  of  character 
which  death  makes.  On  the  face  of  one 
who  has  fallen  asleep  after  the  work  ot 
Ufe  there  ctften  comes  a  deep  and  tender 
peace ;  as  if,  at  last,  the  real  nature  had 
a  chance  to  disclose  itself  in  the  shining 
of  the  fAce.  And  those  who  look  at  the 
still  countenance  are  often  penetrated  with 
the  feeling  that  something  foreign  and 
temporary  has  vanished  and,  like  the 
taking  away  of  a  veil,  made  room  for 
that  which  is  real  and  permanent.  The 
best  men  and  women  are  so  involved  in 
a  multitude  of  small  duties  that  we  some- 
times lose  sight  of  the  goal  to  which  they 
are  loyally  moving ;  they  are  often  mis- 
represented by  personal  peculiarities  and 
passing  moods,  and  we  fail  to  discern 
each  instant  the  large  nobility  of  their 
aims.  Working  in  crowded  ranks,  in  the 
dust,  heat,  and  uproar  of  the  workshop  of 
life,  we  fail  to  discern  the  greatness  or 
beauty  of  those  who  stand  beside  us.  But 
when  death  comes  and  brings  its  wonder- 
ful silence,  all  the  mists  and  clouds  vanish, 
and  we  see  with  clear  vision.  Then,  in 
an  iitstant,  the  long  patience,  the  high 
idealism,  the  hatred  of  meanness,  the  pas- 
ncmate  pursuit  of  the  best,  die  affection 
whidi  was  tenderly  urgent  rather  than 


weakly  indulgent,  shine  before  us,  and  we 
wonder  that  our  eyes  were  so  long  holden. 
And  as  the  years  go  by  and  the  perspec- 
tive of  time  lengthens,  the  true  proportions 
of  character,  the  large  lines  of  life,  be- 
come more  distinct  Blessed  are  the  dead 
when  they  live  with  increasing  nobility 
and  beauty  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
knew  and  loved  them  I 

Recognition  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  to  tbe  brave,  the  true,  and  the 
good;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance to  others.  Not  to  discern  nobil* 
ity  in  every  form,  or  to  suffer  it  to  become 
obscured  by  personal  peculiarities  or 
moods,  is  to  miss  one  of  the  richest  oppor- 
tunities of  growth.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  only  the  good  believe  in  the  good, 
and  to  the  noble  alone  is  given  the  power 
to  recognize  that  which  is  noble. 

"It  is  a  true  discrimination,"  said 
Phillips  Brooks, "  that  recognizes  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  men,  the  saints  that  are  in 
the  world,  not  by  the  miracles  they  work 
but  by  the  miracles  they  are,  by  the  way 
in  which  they  bring  the  grace  of  God  to 
bear  on  the  simple  duties  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  street.  The  sainthoods  of 
the  fireside  and  of  the  market-place — they 
wear  no  glory  roimd  their  heads ;  they  do 
their  duties  in  the  strength  of  God ;  they 
have  their  martyrdoms  and  win  their 
palms,  and  though  they  get  into  no  calen- 
dars, they  leave  a  benediction  and  a  force 
behind  them  on  the  earth  when  they  go 
up  to  heaven." 

Is  the  Church  Christian 


in  Spirit? 


The  Boston  "  Globe "  publishes  a  sym- 
posiimi  on  the  subject  "  Is  the  Church 
of  To-day  Christian  in  Spirit  as  in 
Name?"  The  first  answer  comes  from 
President  Barrows  (Congregationalist),  of 
Oberlin  College,  who  asks,  '*  Where  do 
we  find  a  period  which  shovrs  Christendom 
to  have  been  better  than  it  now  is  ?  Shall 
we  go  back  to  1850?  The  Church  of 
half  a  century  ago  was  here  in  America 
fearfully  allied  with  the  domination  of 
slavery.  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  year 
1800?  The  American  Churches  then 
were  honeycombed  with  skepticism,  dnmk- 
enness  was  ever^^e5^^T9\e,g[^d  the 
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disciples  of  Christ  had  scarcely  begun 
their  world-embracing  missionary  move- 
ment." President  Barrows  declares  the 
hopeful  things  about  the  discussions  of 
to^ay  to  be  that  men  see  a  fundamental 
need,  not  for  better  laws,  but  for  a  better 
spirit  The  Very  Rev.  William  ^me, 
Vicar-General  of  th-::  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Boston,  declares  it  to  be  indis- 
j)utable  that  the  Christian  Church  to- 
day is  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Whether  the  people  of  Christendom  are 
practicing  that  Gospel  is  another  question, 
and  yet,  so  far  as  the  commands  of  Christ's 
teaching^  are  concerned,  the  Vicar-General 
believes  that  the  Christian  world  is  daily 
advancing  towards  a  more  complete 
observance  of  the  laws  of  Christian  con- 
duct The  Rev.  Dr.  Heber  Newton,  of 
All  Souls'  Episcopal  Church,  New  York 
City,  says  that  if  by  the  question  is  meant, 
"  Are  there  earnest  Christian  souls  in  the 
Church  ?"  no  one  can  fail  to  answer  yes. 
If  by  thi  question,  however,  is  meant,  "Is 
the  Church  as  an  organization  possessed 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ  ?"  then  he  is  afraid 
that  the  answer  must  be  no.  He  believes 
that  the  teachers  of  the  Church  for  the 
most  part  are  not  only  far  from  following 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  but  are  even  far 
from  recognizing  what  those  teachings 
are.  Commercialism,  says  Dr.  Newton, 
dominates  the  organization  of  the  Church, 
and  conventionality  tyrannizes  the  pulpit ; 
yet  within  the  Christian  Church  may  be 
found  the  very  ideal  that  the  world 
hungers  for,  the  very  laws  needed  to  apply 
to  its  economic  problems,  the  very  power 
to  solve  those  problems.  Bishop  Fallows 
(Methodist),  of  Chicago,  takes  a  more  hope- 
ful view.  He  instances  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Christian  Citizenship 
League  as  an  indication  of  the  advanced 
position  which  the  Church  is  taking  for 
the  amelioration  of  social  wrongs.  The 
Christian  spirit  is  not  antagonistic  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,  says  the  Bishop,- 
but  it  will  so  rule  in  such  acquisition  th'\t 
no  one  shall  be  knowingly  wronged  in  the 
gathering  together  of  wealth.  The  Rev. 
Reuben  Kidner,of  9t  Andrew's  Episcopal 
Church,  Boston,  believes  that  the  moral 
standards  of  the  Church  were  never  so 
high  as  they  are  to-day,  despite  the  appar- 
ent failure  to  apply  the  teachings  of  Christ 
to  the  social  life  of  man.  He  thinks  it  a 
matter  of  regret  that  on  so  grave  a  subject 


as  divorce  the  Church  does  not  speak  with 
a  more  certain  sound,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  slavery,  so  here 
a  consensus  of  opinion  will  inevitably  be 
reached. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  altogether  sat- 
isfactory to  say  that  the  Church  has  been 
worse  than  it  is  now,  nor  very  much 

to  the  point  to  say  that  it  might  be 
better.  The  truth  is  that  more  of  the 
Christ  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  world 
than  ever  before,  and  more  of  that  spirit 
in  the  Church  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world ;  but  that  there  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement  The  Church  trusts  less 
than  ever  before  to  enforcing  what  it 
supposes  to  be  the  divine  will  by  earthly 
penalties  or  by  threats  of  the  future,  and 
more  to  the  influence  of  truth  and  life ;  in 
this  respect  it  resembles  Him  who  forbade 
the  disciples  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
on  the  heretical  and  offending  village.  It 
is  more  active  in  practical  benevolence 
and  in  missionary  and  evangelistic  labors 
and  less  in  prop^^nda  for  its  own  up- 
building ;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  Him 
who  fed  the  hungry  and  sent  his  disciples 
out  two  by  two  to  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Galilee.  It  does  much  more  than 
it  has  ever  done  before  to  care  for  the 
sick  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries ;  in  this 
respect  it  resembles  Him  to  whose  door 
the  sick  were  brought  to  be  healed.  It  is 
more  humane  and  less  dogmatic,  thinks 
more  of  love  and  less  of  creed,  more  of 
life  and  less  of  ritual,  more  of  service  and 
less  of  eo-called  services ;  in  which  re- 
spects it  resembles  Him  who  taught  no 
creed  and  went  about  doing  good.  It  is 
dishonored  by  much  luxury  and  self-in- 
dulgence, but  it  is  glorified  by  much  self- 
sacrifice,  and  its  self-sacrifice  is  less  for 
future  coronation  and  more  for  present 
helpfulness  than  it  once  was.  It  is  less  a 
unit  than  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but 
its  present  unity  is  one  of  spirit,  not  an 
external  unity  of  form  and  organization. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
its  vices  are  those  from  which  it  is  emerg- 
ing, while  its  virtues  are  those  into  which 
it  is  growing ;  its  infidelities  belong  to  the 
paganism  which  is  common  to  us  all ;  its 
virtues  are  those  which  it  is  gradually 
imbibing  from  its  Master.  To  use  Paul's 
figure,  it  is  putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  it  is  as  yet  far  from  beingfully 
clothed  or  wholly  in  its  right  mind. 
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The  Ecumenical  Mission  Conference 


By  James  M.  Whiton 


THE  significance  of  great  events  is 
seldom  realized  till  they  are  past 
But  when  three  pages  of  a  daily 
newspaper  are  filled,  day  after  day,  with 
tbe  doings  of  a  conference  on  foreign 
^ssions,  as  readers  of  the  New  York 
**  Times  *'  have  observed,  soiietlung  sig- 
nificant is  taking  place.  It  is  but  ninety- 
two  years  since  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  a 
fair  exponent  of  the  best  British  culture, 
heaped  scorn  on  the  idea  of  trying  to 
Christianize  British  subjects  in  India. 
Now  the  greatest  Christian  assembly  ever 
convened  in  America,  with  del^ates  from 
every  continent,  is  devoting  tea  days  to 
the  problem  of  Christianizing  the  world. 

Our  last  issue,  which  reported  the  open- 
ing of  the  Conference  on  Saturday,  April 
21,  with  ex- President  Harrison  in  the 
chair,  and  the  presence  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Governor  Roosevelt  to  give 
the  welcome  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
State  and  city  of  New  York,  was  going  to 
press  while  the  Conference  was  banning 
on  Monday  its  appointed  work,  six  days 
of  which  we  have  now  to  review.  The 
programme  of  this  contained  sixteen  prin- 
cipal subjects  with  their  subdivisions,  and 
announced  eight  churches  as  open  for 
branch  meetings  in  addition  to  the  main 
assembly  at  Cam^e  Hall.  On  Monday 
fourteen  meetings  were  going  on;  on  Tues- 
day, thirteen ;  what  could  be  heard  by  the 
most  constant  attendance  was  but  a  small 
part;  the  admirably  full  reports  of  the 
press  supplied  the  rest,  which  he  who  had 
heard  but  a  part  could  inform  with  the 
spirit  of  the  whole.  The  main  subjects 
on  the  programme  were,  of  course,  the 
necessary  subdivisions  under  which  the 
whole  missionary  work  had  to  be  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  the  general  ends 
for  which  the  Conference  convened. 
These  ends  may  be  summarized  as:  1. 
Encouragement  and  criticism.  2.  Infor- 
mation and  improvement.  3.  Unification 
and  re-enforcement 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  encour- 
agement in  a  review  of  the  missionary 
motiTe — the  love  of  God  and  man — a  re- 
view of  die  twenty-five  missionary  fields, 
from  Alaska  to  Paraguay,  from  Africa  to 


Korea,  where  already  in  three  hundred 
cities  are  Christian  b^nnings,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  century,  as  the  century  of 
missions.  One  item  of  the  "  Centennial 
Statistics,"  presented  by  Dr.  James  S. 
Dennis,  exhibits  in  tabular  form  one  of 
many  auspicious  facts : 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES  FORMED 

1649-1800   12 

1800-1830    22 

1830-1840   16 

1840-1850   25 

1850-1860   34 

1860-1870   41 

1870-1880   57 

1880-1890   92  N 

1890-1900   100  > 

Twenty-two  societies  were  formed  in 
1 890,  two  years  after  the  last  Ecumenical 
Conference.  The  next  largest  number  in 
any  year  was  eleven,  in  1896.  The  fact 
that  these  twenty-two  were  well  distributed 
throughout  Protestant  lands  points  to  an 
effect  of  that  Conference  as  a  sign  of  hope 
for  this.  Dr.  Dennis  stated  the  present 
annual  sum  contributed  as  $19,126,120 — 
four  millions  more  than  we  stated  in  a 
recent  article — and  the  total  number  of 
the  Christian  community  now  gathered  as 
4,414,236. 

But  the  clear  proofs  of  gratifying  prog- 
ress broi^ht  out  on  this  and  following 
days  cast  their  shadow  in  the  question, 
Could  we  have  done,  better  still  1  This 
was  answered  from  time  to  time  by  a 
searching  criticism  of  methods  which 
carries  promise  of  improvement.  In  the 
discussion  of  Evangelistic  Work  on  Tues- 
day, Bishop  Oldham,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  recently  at  Singapore,  declared 
that  there  was  much  waste  and  blunder- 
ing because  of  the  neglect  to  prepare 
missionaries  suitably  to  the  field  they  are 
sent  to.  Different  qualifications  were  re- 
quired in  different  countries,  as  Africa  and 
Japan.  The  study  of  comparative  religion 
was  necessary  in  missions  to  men  of  alien 
faiths,  but  it  was  neglected.  Men  went 
by  scores  from  "  non-fitting  schools  "  in 
his  denomination  to  years  of  straitened 
service.  The  crying  need  of  American 
societies,  he  sud,  was  better  training  of 
the  inissionary.f,igg§^,V\@^|^^^e  in- 
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adequacy  of  missionary  literature  at  pres- 
ent available  in  Eastern  lands  was  strongly 
criticised  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lovett, 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  London, 
which  already  has  publications  in  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  languages.  All 
this,  said  he,  is  merely  of  an  elementaty 
kind.  The  lack  of  a  higher  grade  of  Chris- 
tian literature  for  the  needs  of  cultivated 
and  inquiring  minds  is  regarded  by  the 
ablest  missionaries  in  India  as  a  serious 
hindrance  to  pr(^;ress.  Yet  the  mission- 
ary boards  were  not  prepared  to  remove 
it  by  undertaking  the  additional  expense 
of  sustaining  literary  missionaries.  But 
the  printed  page  was  as  needful  as  the 
living  voice.  Another  point  of  criticism 
made  on  various  occasions  was  the  same 
as  has  been  heard  lately  in  military  affairs 
from  men  in  the  field — there  should  not 
be  "  too  much  home  authority."  The  best 
work,  said  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Findlay,  of 
In^ia,  is  done  by^en  who  are  not  too 
much  bound  by  this.  Those  on  the  ground 
should  be  free  to  make  local  appoint- 
ments. Even  matters  of  interdenomina- 
tional comity,  said  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Hag- 
gard, of  Assam,  might  sometimes  have 
been  well  arranged  but  for  interference 
from  )iome.  In  general,  the  degree  to 
which  free  but  fraternal  criticism  was 
carried,  so  indispensable  for  improved 
methods,  was  a  most  hopeful  feature  of 
the  Conference. 

Woman's  work  was  much  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  preceding  Conferences, 
and  came  forward  at  an  early  stage  in 
Tuesday's  sectional  meetings,  and  on 
Thursday,  when  Carnegie  Hall  was  filled 
in  the  afternoon  with  a  women's  mass-meet- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  again  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Woman's  Work  for  Woman.  Some 
of  the  best  and  brightest  things  of  the 
week  were  said  at  these  meetings  (they  will 
all  appear  in  the  Proceedings),  and  some  of 
the  most  impressive  scenes  met  the  eye  in 
the  vast  throngs.  Eighty-eight  auxiliary 
societies  of  women  are  now  co-operating. 
Turkey  and  India  each  have  three  women's 
colleges  and  Japan  two,  established  mostly 
since  the  Conference  of  1 888,  besides  many 
high  schools  for  girls  there  and  elsewhere. 
The  sacrifice  of  women  in  the  missionary 
field  was  painfully  accented  by  a  statement 
from  the  China  Inland  Mission :  "  A  large 
number  of  our  missionaries  are  living 
with  their  third  wife."   The  question  at 


this  point,  whether  missionaries  should 
marry  before  going  to  their  field  or  after 
a  term  of  residence  there,  occasioned  a 
lively  debate. 

The  Relation  of  Missions  to  Govern- 
ments was  invested  with  peculiar  interest 
by  our  Government's  recent  demand  upon 
Turkey,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  subject 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Angell,  recently  our 
Minister  there.  His  address  on  Wednes- 
day evening  was  marked  by  judicial  mod- 
eration, but  made  it  clear  that  unless  all 
American  citizens  were  protected  there 
would  be  no  assured  security  for  any. 
Force  certainly  was  not  to  be  employed 
in  propagating  Christianity,  but  no  gov- 
ernment could  retain  respect  if  neglect- 
ing to  enforce  rights.  In  Turkey  and 
China,  where  alone  had  trouble  arisen,  a 
missionary  had,  under  existing  treaties,  the 
same  legal  rights  as  a  merchant.  Busi- 
ness men  who  had  ventures  in  those  coun- 
tries must  consider  the  consequences  to 
themselves  if  mobs  might  raid  missions 
with  impunity.  Since  1883  there  had 
been  a  series  of  illegal  aggressions  upon 
American  citizens  in  Turkey,  for  which  no 
reparation  had  been  made.  But  he  was 
glad  that  since  he  had  written  his  address 
our  Government  seemed  to  realize  that 
the  limit  of  patience  had  been  reached. 

The  principal  subject  of  Wednesday- 
was  the  educational  problem.  Some  have 
objected  that  missionaries  are  sent  out  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  but  are  devoting  too 
much  attention  to  schools.  This  was 
shown  to  be  a  narrow  view  of  duty.  The 
Rev.  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  of  Cambridge, 
England,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Wash- 
ington, presented  weighty  considerations. 
Missionary  work  aims  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Christian  State,  including  school 
with  church,  providing  for  teaching  as 
well  as  worship — the  best  teaching.  Only 
education  can  overcome  the  gravitating 
pull  upon  the  converted  heathen  of  old 
superstitious  ideas  of  nature  and  the  world. 
Missionary  Hackett,  of  India,  said :  "  The 
best  converts  we  have  are  the  fruits  of 
secular  education."  The  same  point  was 
pressed  in  a  notable  address  before  the 
women's  meeting  Thursday  evening  by 
Miss  Lilavarati  Singh,  professor  in  the 
Woman's  College  at  Lucknow,  in  a  plea 
for  the  higher  education  of  Indian  women 
as  transforming  their  character. 

Though  the  "  tears  and  enthusiasm  "  of 
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the  crowded  hall  on  '*  Woman 's  Day  "  were 
more  inspiring,  other  meetings  that  day 
were  equally  important  in  their  exhibition 
of  interdenominational  comity  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  missionary  field.  It  was  re- 
peatedly testified,  contrary  to  what  is  often 
allied  here,  that  denominational  differ- 
ences, as  they  actually  appear  abroad, 
caused  no  confusion  in  the  heathen  mind 
and  no  hindrance  to  Christianity.  Also, 
that  fraternal  comity  abroad  was  realized 
better  than  here  at  home,  even  scmietimes 
hindered  by  instructions  from  home.  The 
recent  fraternal  agreement  of  the  American 
societies  in  the  division  of  the  territory 
acquired  from  Spain  was  cited  as  showing 
comity  now  well  established.  But  there 
was  more  to  be  done  yet  Dr.  ElHnwood 
criticised  the  wastefulness  of  four  or  five 
o^;anizations  in  a  single  central  city,  each 
having  its  own  roller,  press,  hospital, 
etc  Dr.  G.  W.  Knox  said  tiiere  were 
four  separate  colleges  in  Tokio,  whose 
aggregate  of  students  was  not  lai^e  enough 
for  one  faculty.  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  the 
Canadian  Methodist  Missionary  Society, 
uiged  the  policy  of  economical  consolida- 
tion that  we  have  been  forced  to  in  indus- 
trial management  This  he  held  to  be 
especially  applicable  (l)  to  printing  and 
publishing  interests,  (2)  to  hospital  and 
dispensary  work,  (3)  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion, if  anywhere.  "  There  is  no  secta- 
rianism in  mathematics/*  said  he.  When 
these  wise  counsels  are  followed,  the 
money  spent  on  what  a  correspondent 
mistakenly  called  the  "  Economical "  Con- 
feroice  will  prove  m  this  by  itself  a  good 
investment 

But  before  leaving  Thursday's  record 
Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop's  paper  must 
be  mentioned,  however  inadequately.  We 
commend  it  to  those  who  are  seeking 
proselytes  here  to  the  various  religions  of 
Asia ;  to  those  also  who  are  disposed  to  con- 
clude from  the  quoted  wisdom  of  Oriental 
sages  that  their  countrjmien  need  nothing 
better  from  us.  Mrs.  Bishop's  paper 
(read  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook)  referred  to 
herself  "  as  a  traveler  who,  in  over  ei^t 
years  of  Asiatic  joumeyings,  has  been  won 
from  complete  indifference  to  earnest 
interest  in  foreign  missions  by  long  and 
close  contact  with  the  deplorable  needs 
of  the  Christless  world  of  Asia."  Mrs. 
Chop's  contact  vnth  A^tic  women  has 
been  intimate,  in  tents,  in  zenanas,  in 


harems,  and  had  banished,  so  far  as  con* 
cems  Asia,  her  "  belief  in  the  purity  of 
womoi  and  the  innocence  of  childhood." 
Of  a  play  g^ven  in  a  harem  for  her  amuse- 
ment she  said:  "Nothing  more  diaboli- 
cally vicious  could  enter  the  polluted  im- 
agination of  man."  Whatever  good  the 
Asiatic  religions  in  their  prime  possessed 
had  been  lost  out  of  them.  The  only 
hope  of  Asia,  she  declared,  is  "  centered 
in  that  Divine  Person  to  whom,  in  spite 
of  divisions,  Christendom  bows  t^  knee." 

Medical  missions  came  forward  on  sev- 
eral days.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
half-billion  of  Asiatic  women  depicted  by 
Mrs.  Bishop  can  be  reached  only  by  their 
own  sex,  not  only  is  medical  missionary 
work,  but  peculiarly  that  of  women,  in 
need  of  great  expansion.  To  thb  human- 
itarian as  well  as  religious  motives  impel, 
in  view  of  the  vast  suffering  endured  for 
lack  of  medical  aid.  Of  late  years  this 
branch  of  missionary  work  has  had  a 
great  development,  yet  it  is  only  a  ban- 
ning. At  present  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  hospitals  are  established,  and  nine 
hundred  dispensaries.  The  total  number  of 
inside  and  outside  patients  treated  annu- 
ally is  over  nine  million.  The  general 
testimony  is  that  there  is  no  more  potent 
evangelizing  s^ncy  than  this  modern  re- 
production of  Jesus'  work  of  healing. 

There  were  only  about  half  as  many 
meetings  during  the  later  as  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  week.  Besides  the  six  held  on 
Friday  in  Manhattan,  there  was  a  crowded 
meeting  in  the  Williamsburg  district  of 
Brooklyn.  The  largest  popular  interest 
was  in  the  business  men's  meeting  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Angell 
presiding.  Many  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  city  were  on  the  packed  platfonn,  and 
Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey,  whose  presence  aff ect- 
ingly  reminded  many  of  the  lamented 
absence  of  his  great  associate,  Mr.  Moody, 
conducted  the  musical  exercises  with  fine 
effect  President  Seth  Low,  in  introduc- 
ing the  chairman,  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  union  of  the  churches  here  manifest 
would  hereafter  be  shown  in  a  united 
front  everywhere  against  the  forces  of  evil. 
Dr.  Angell  declared  that  if  laymen  would 
furnish  the  means,  he,  speaking  for  college 
presidents,  could  promise  that  the  colleges 
in  the  next  five  years  would  double  the 
number  of  missionaries.  Nowhere  had 
he  seen,  in  the  palaces  ^j>rinces  or  man- 
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sicms  of  the  rich,  such  happiness  as  in  the 
homes  of  liard-working  missionaries,  in 
their  joy  of  serving  at  the  altar  of  human 
need.  But  their  sorest  trial  was  when 
their  harvest,  already  in  sight,  was  blighted 
because  the  word  came  from  home,  "  Re- 
trench." The  Hon.  S.  B.  Capen,  of  Boston, 
President  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  said  it  was  already  settled  that 
mission^  pay.  To  show  how  much  they 
pay  he  toudied  with  incisive  eloquence  on 
various  visible  results,  among  them  those 
of  commerce  and  of  heroic  characters. 
As  a  business  man  he  had  found  that  trade 
does  not  always  "  follow  the  flag,"  but 
never  fails  to  follow  the  missionary.  Hie 
century  of  slow  but  effective  preparation 
now  ended  is  to  be  followed  by  a  century 
of  swift  progress.  The  Saxon  and  the 
Slav  are  to  contend  for  the  world,  and  *'  it 
is  our  duty  to  put  a  missionary  wherever 
he  can  block  the  way  of  Russia." 

This  is  a  sa)nng  to  be  remembered.  It 
is  well  known  to  those  who  have  interior 
knowledge  of  Eastern  affairs  that  the  reac- 
tionary and  vexatious  policy  of  Turkey 
toward  American  missions  during  the  last 
eighteen  years  has  been  inspired  by  Rus- 
sia, who  r^rds  American  ideas  as  hostile 
to  her  policy  of  slowly  absorbing  lands 
adjacent  to  her.  The  influence  of  Robert 
College,  founded  by  Dr.  Hamlin,  lost  Bul- 
garia to  Russia.  Hence  her  jealousy,  in 
view  of  which  Dr.  Hamlin,  so  long  resi- 
dent in  Turkey,  declared  last  Monday, 
"  Russia  is  our  enemy  in  the  East."  With 
this  Dr.  AngelPs  remark  in  closing  the 
meeting  also  deserves  remembrance  by 
those  who  are  disposed  to  atone  to  con- 
science *ith  what  Mr.  Capen  called  "  the 
ecclesiastical  nickel."  A  church  which  is 
not  a  missionary  church  is  on  its  way  to 
death. 

The  principal  discussions  of  Friday 
concerned  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  self-support  to  the  churches  gathered 
in  the  missionary  field.  The  fact  that 
varying  circumstances  require  var>-ing 
treatment  occasioned  some  seeming  con- 
flict of  views,  but  there  was  substantial 
concurrence  in  the  position  that  the  aim 
must  be  to  evangelize  people,  but  not  to 
pauperize  them  by  relieving  them  of  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  their  own 
institutions  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 


The  chief  theme  ot  Saturday  was  the 
work  of  students  and  other  young  people. 
Representatives  of  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement — the  missionary  recruiting 
agency — were  at  the  front  in  the  midst  of 
general  enthusiasm.  Five  thousand  vol- 
unteers are  already  enrolled,  and  nearly 
one-third  of  them  have  gone  to  the  field. 
If  the  United  States  can  easily  keep  fift> 
thousand  soldiers  in  the  Philippines,  a^ed 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mott,  of  the  Worid's  Student 
Christian  Federation,  why  cannot  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  world  maintain 
as  many  missionaries  ?  In  a  noble  address 
President  Hall  described  "  The  Young 
Men  of  the  Future  Ministry  "  as  men  of 
vision,  taking  the  world-wide  point  of 
view,  and  inspired  with  the  passion  of  a 
Christlike  love  for  human  lives. 

Days  so  crowded  would  seem  to  leave 
time  for  nothing  else.  Yet  a  number  of 
social  receptions  found  place,  in  which 
there  was  much  international  fraternizing. 
The  reception  given  by  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians of  New  York  to  missionaries  from 
China  is  worthy  of  sp«:ial  mention,  for  it 
was  really  a  unique  event 

Sunday  the  pulpits  in  and  near  New 
York  were  again  filled  by  members  of  the 
Conference.  Two  mass-meetings  were 
held  at  the  Hall,  one  of  which,  with  one 
other  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Collegiate 
Reformed  Church,  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  victims  of  the  Indian  famine,  for 
whose  relief  a  considerable  sum  was  con- 
tributed. The  deadliness  oi  the  liquor 
and  opium  traffic  to  the  missionary's  pupils, 
and  the  duty  of  Christian  governments  to 
restrict  it,  formed  the  subject  of  another 
meeting  at  Calvary  Baptist  Church.  The 
facts  related  painfully  exposed  an  iniquity 
of  which  our  country  is  not  clear.  Two 
days  remain  which  we  have  yet  to  report 
We  have  already  seen  forcibly  illustrated 
Mr.  Kidd's  remark  that  religion  is  the 
most  potent  force  in  social  evolution. 
The  great  sessions  of  Parliaments  and 
Z)ongresses,  when  far-reaching  national 
policies  are  determined,  are  seldom  so 
influential  on  human  destinies  as  are  the 
plans  and  purposes  developed  in  such  a 
Conference  for  the  transfoi  mation  of 
ignorant,  debased,  and  superstitious  peo- 
ples into  civilized,  intelligent.  Christian 
communities. 
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OF  all  the  engineering  works  now  in 
progress  in  this  country,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Underground  Railway  for  Greater  New 
York  is  undoubtedly  the  enterprise  of 
chief  popular  interest  This  interest  is 
due  not  alone  to  the  ms^itude  of  the 
task  involved  (it  is  said  that  the  $35,000,- 
000  award  for  building  the  road  is  the 
largest  ever  made  in  a  single  contract), 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  it  marks  the  first 
departure  on  any  elaborate  scale  in  this 
country  in  favor  of  underground  traction 
in  preference  to  surface  or  overhead  sys- 
tems. The  building  of  this  new  road, 
Uierefore,  is  being  watched  with  keen 
interest  by  other  municipalities,  and  its 
success  or  failure  is  likely  to  be  accepted 
as  a  precedent  for  the  future  of  traffic  man- 
agement in  the  crowded  cities  of  the  country. 

In  the  minds  of  the  New  York  authori- 
ties there  is  apparently  no  doubt  as  to  the 
favorable  outcome  of  the  new  undertaking. 
Already  the  preliminary  movements  have 
been  made  toward  the  building  of  a  second 
timnel  to  connect  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn  beneath  the  East 
River,  and  plans  have  been  drawn  for  a 
system  of  underground  roads  which  shall 
bring  all  the  various  sections  of  the 
greater  city  into  a  close  union.  There 
has  been  something  of  a  controversy 
between  Mayor  Van  Wyck  and  some  of 
the  other  ci^  officials  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  bridges  and  tunnels  for  crossing 
the  East  River,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that 
the  latter  method  has  the  advantage  of 
being  far  less  expensive  than  the  former. 


Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler,  the  City  Comptroller, 
who  has  given  careful  study  to  the  ques- 
tion, is  authority  for  the  statement  that  it 
will  be  a  more  simple  and  less  expensive 
matter  to  construct  tunnels  under  the 
rivers  that  surround  New  York  than  to 
build  the  one  that  is  at  present  under 
way.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation 
touching  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Coler  said 
to  me  recently  that  the  successful  incep- 
tion of  the  Manhattan  underground  road 
had  so  stimulated  confidence  in  the  enter- 
prise that  it  would  be  possible  to  build  a 
tunnel  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
on  terms  much  more  favorable  to  the  city 
than  those  under  which  the  present  road 
is  being  constructed.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  before  this  first  road  could  be 
completed  a  second  would  be  under  way. 

Undue  haste  sometimes  has  character- 
ized the  manner  in  which  American  cities 
have  embarked  on  new  municipal  enter- 
prises. This  charge  certainly  cannot  be 
brought  against  New  York  for  its  course 
in  the  matter  of  providing  rapid  transit 
for  its  citizens.  The  first  shovelful  of 
earth  in  the  excavation  for  the  new  road 
was  removed  less  than  two  months  ago, 
but  the  first  Commission  to  pass  upon  the 
question  and  recommend  a  solution  of  the 
problem  was  appointed  in  1891  —nine 
years  before.  In  fact,  the  first  steps  look- 
ing to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  rapid 
transit  were  taken  by  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  fully  fifteen  years  before 
the  actual  commencement  of  the  work. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  of  1891 
were  all  citizens  of  prominence  and  posi- 
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tion  in  the  community,  and  they,  as  well 
as  those  who  succeeded  them,  gave  care- 
ful attention  to  all  the  various  plans  that 
were  advanced  for  providing  means  of 
rapid  conveyance  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  city.  Among  these  were 
suggestions  for  the  extension  of  the 
elevated  road  system,  the  project  of  build- 
ing a  surface  road  over  which  fast  trains 
could  be  run  by  extending  it  through 
the  middle  of  blocks,  and,  finally,  the 
underground  system.  After  the  Com- 
mittee had  come  to  a  decision,  the  whole 
matter  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and 
was  fully  debated  before  any  definite 
action  was  taken.  The  wise  plan  was 
followed  of  delaying  the  enterprise  until 
the  residents  of  the  city  had  had  time  to 
make  up  their  minds,  and  until  they  were 
substantially  in  favor  of  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee.  Therefore, 
the  delay,  although  annoying  to  the  citizens 
who  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
inadequate  provisions  of  the  street  and 
elevated  roads,  probably  has  been  a  wise 
thing,  for  it  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
whole  matter  to  be  studied  out  in  the 
most  careful  detail. 

There  have  been  numerous  examples 
of  extensive  underground  work  in  other 
cities,  as  in  London  and  Paris,  but  the 
New  York  road  is  particularly  interesting, 
for  the  reason  that  it  will  embody  within 


one  portion  or  another  of  its  length  almost 
every  form  of  subterranean  construction. 
Although  popularly  known  as  a  tunnel,  it 
will  be  constructed  as  a  tunnel  proper 
through  only  a  small  portion  of  its  extent. 
For  another  small  distance  it  will  be  a 
viaduct  or  elevated  structure.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  course,  however, 
the  new  road  will  be  built  in  an  open 
trench,  which  afterward  will  be  covered 
over  and  will  form  a  subway.  Between 
City  Hall  Park  and  Kingsbridge  and 
Bronx  Park — the  three  termini  of  the 
line — almost  every  form  of  soil  will  be 
encountered.  Sand  and  silt,  mud  and 
water,  coarse  gravel  and  solid  rock,  must 
be  removed. 

There  has  been  a  general  impression 
that  the  road  was  to  be  built  without  dis- 
turbing the  street  surface.  This  will  be 
the  fact  through  only  a  few  sections  of 
it,  where  it  will  penetrate  far  below  the 
street  level  to  avoid  grades.  Through 
most  of  its  way  it  will  be  built  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  surface,  and  will  follow 
street  grades  where  they  are  not  above 
two  per  cent,  in  the  mile.  While  the  road 
is  building,  the  surface  of  the  street  will 
be  torn  up,  one  side  at  a  time,  and  the 
pavement  will  be  replaced  after  the  tracks 
have  been  laid. 

Sewers,  gas  and  electric  mains,  and 
street  car-tracks  must  be  moved  into  new 
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positions,  and  the  work  must  go  on  with 
as  little  interruption  to  street  traffic  as 
possible.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
problem  before  the  contractor  is  a  com- 
plex one,  and  the  various  portions  of  it 
must  be  met  with  various  solutions.  The 
route  of  the  underground  road,  as  will  be 
seen  from  a  glance  at  the  accompanying 
map,  carries  it  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  island  of  Manhattan,  while  a  branch 
line  is  to  pass  beneath  the  Harlem  River 
and  to  continue  thence,  above  ground,  to 
Bronx  Park.  An  interesting  fact,  and  one 
that  will  do  much  to  simplify  the  arrange- 
ment of  schedules  and  the  operation  of 
trains,  is  that  the  three  sections  of  the 
road — the  trunk  and  two  branches — are 
practical  ly  equal  in  length.  If  trains 
started  from  its  three  terminal  points  at 
the  same  moment  were  to  run  at  an  equal 
rate  of  speed,  all  three  would  reach  the 
point  of  junction  together.  This  junction 
is  at  Broadway  and  Ninety-sixth  Street, 
oearly  opposite  the  upper  end  of  Central 


Park,  and  is,  therefore,  the  pivotal  point  of 
the  line.  Below  here  the  road  contains 
four  tracks;  above,  it  is  run  in  two 
branches  with  two  tracks  each. 

Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
engineer  and  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  construction  work  will  occur  at  the 
lower  terminus  of  the  line,  at  City  Hall 
Park  and  the  General  Post-Office.  The 
restriction  of  space  in  underground  work 
makes  the  terminal  arrangements  of  a  road 
below  the  surface  somewhat  different  from 
those  that  prevail  above  ground.  In  this 
case,  instead  of  the  system  of  switches, 
which  makes  the  handling  of  trains  slow 
and  liability  of  blockade  great,  the  tracks 
will  form  a  loop  about  City  Hall  Park. 
There  will  be  no  backing  of  trains,  and 
they  will  be  able  to  follow  one  another  as 
rapidly  as  the  space  will  allow.  More- 
over, as  this  is  one  of  the  busiest  spots  in 
the  city,  the  park  itself  being  abutted  by 
sky-scrapers,  the  road  is  made  a  double- 
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decked  or  two-story  structure,  instead  of 
having  all  four  of  the  tracks  on  the  same 
level,  as  is  the  case  throughout  most  of  its 
course. 

At  the  point  where  the  loop  begins,  the 
two  outer  tracks  will  drop  below  the  level 
of  the  others,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
dip  has  been  reached  (hey  will  be  carried 
underneath  the  two  inner  lines.  In  this 
form  the  line  will  continue  around  the 
Post-Office  building,  where  the  down-town 
express  station  is  to  be  located,  and  along 
Park  Row  until  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  where  the  two  lower 
tracks  will  return  to  the  ordinary  level 
and  the  line  will  proceed  northward  as  a 
single-level,  four-track  road. 
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The  double-deck  arrangement  of  the 
tracks  in  this  loop  is  adopted  not  merely 
for  space  reasons,  but  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  continuation  of  the  line  to  Battery 
Park,  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
island.  By  having  the  tracks  on  different 
levels  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  the 
two  lower  ones  down  Broadway  without 
the  necessity  of  crossing  the  others.  In 
all  the  length  of  the  road  there  is  no  point 
where  one  track  crosses  another  at  grade, 
and  thus  the  danger  of  collisions  or  switch- 
ing accidents  is  done  away  with. 

On  the  portion  of  the  line  comprised 
within  the  loop  the  lower  level  of  the 
tunnel  wilt  be  forty-five  feet  below  the 
surface.  Elevators  will  be  required  to 
carry  passengers  from  the  sidewalk  to  the 
station  platforms,  which  will  be  placed  one 
above  the  other,  as  will  be  the  tracks.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  here,  at  one  of 
the  deepest  points  on  the  lower  portion  of 
the  underground  line,  it  passes  close  to 
the  foundation  of  the  thirty-story  Park 
Row  building,  the  tallest  in  the  world. 

The  excavation  will  be  carried  on  by 
sinking  a  number  of  shafts  from  which 
the  men  will  work,  and  through  which  the 
earth  will  be  hoisted  to  the  surface,  whence 
it  will  be  removed  in  carts.  There  will 
be  no  obstruction  of  the  street  by  dirt- 
heaps  along  any  portion  of  the  line,  and 
traffic  will  be  interrupted  only  directly 
above  the  places  where  work  is  going  on. 
As  fast  as  the  excavation  is  completed, 
the  tunnel  floor  and  walls  will  be  lined 
with  cement  and  waterproofing,  the  rails 
and  structural  work  will  be  put  in,  and 
when  finally  covered  over  the  road  will 
be  completed.  The  portion  of  the  road 
comprised  within  the  loop  will  form  one 
section  of  the  construction  work,  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  sub-contractors. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  north  the 
next  portion  of  the  work  will  be  compar- 
atively easy,  for  the  reaspij  that  the  road 
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will  run  along  Elm  Street,  which  has 
recently  been  enlaiged  and  is  still  unpaved. 
Along  this  portion  of  the  line  the  entire 
surface  of  the  street  will  be  torn  up,  and 
the  full  width  of  the  line  will  be  laid  at 
once,  instead  of  only  one-half  at  a  time,  as 
in  the  busier  streets.  The  soil  underneath 
Elm  Street  is  made  up  of  sand  and 
gravel,  which  will  yield  easily  to  the  efforts 
of  pick  and  shovel.  There  are  few  gas- 
pipes  or  electric  mains  to  be  moved,  and 
the  work  will  progress  more  rapidly  than 
at  any  other  portion  of  the  line.  This 
division,  from  City  Hall  Park  to  Lafayette 
Place,  will  form  the  second  section  of  the 
construction.  Where  cross  streets  inter- 
sect Elm,  the  trench  in  which  the  tracks 
are  to  be  laid  will  be  bridged  over  for  the 
full  width  of  the  street  in  order  to  permit 
the  passing  of  teams  and  pedestrians. 
The  work  of  constructing  these  temporary 
bridges,  as  well  as  of  moving  pipes,  con- 
duits, sewers,  and  mains  along  the  line,  is 
to  be  done  by  Contractor  McDonald  and 
his  assistants. 

From  Lafayette  Place  the  road  will  pro- 
ceed underneath  Fourth  Avenue,  which  is 
one  of  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
and  contains  a  double  line  of  street-car 
tracks.  These  tracks,  tt^ther  with  the 
conduits  containing  their  electrical  equip- 
ment, the  contractor  must  remove  before 
he  can  proceed  with  the  work  of  construct- 
ing his  road.  Each  track  will  be  taken 
up  and  moved  bodily  to  one  side  of  the 
street  until  one-half  of  the  subway  is  com- 
pleted, when  it  will  be  moved  back  into 
position,  and  the  same  process  repeated 
OD  the  other  side.  The  task  of  moving 
these  car-tracks  and  the  other  impedi- 
ments which  the  contractor  will  encounter 
is  fully  as  great  as  that  of  building  the 
tunnel  itself. 

The  method  of  "cut  and  cover  "  work, 
that  is,  of  laying  the  tracks  in  an  open  trench 
whkh  afterwards  is  to  be  covered  over, 


will  be  followed  through  the  first  two 
miles,  until  Thirtieth  Street  is  reached. 
At  this  point  the  elevation  known  as 
Murray  Hill  will  be  encountered.  The 
Fourth  Avenue  surface-car  line  now  runs 
through  a  subway  from  Thirty-third  to 
Fortieth  Streets,  and  the  rapid-transit 
road  will  burrow  still  further  down,  ex- 
tending in  a  tunnel  proper  for  half  a  mile. 
Along  this  portion  of  the  line  gneiss 
rock  will  be  encoimtered,  and  the  pick 
and  wheelbarrow  will  be  abandoned  for 
the  drill  and  blasting  fuse.  This  section 
of  the  work  will  be  in  charge  of  a  separate 
sub-contractor,  and  will  be  carried  on 
independently  of  the  others. 

Although  the  task  of  boring  through 
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solid  rock  would  seem  to  be  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  carrying  on  excava- 
tion in  ordinarj-  soil,  the  improvement  in 
tunneting  machinery  has  made  it  com- 
paratively simple.  The  value  of  the  rock 
which  will  be  removed  wilt  fully  compen- 
sate for  any  increased  cost  in  the  actual 
work. 

Properly  speaking,  there  will  be  two 
tunnels  along  this  portion  of  the  line, 
placed  outside  and  below  the  existing  sub- 
way, and  each  one  carrying  two  tracks. 
The  work  will  proceed  more  slowly  in 
this  section,  not  because  of  the  rock,  but 
because  fewer  men  can  work  in  one  place 
than  where  the  excavation  is  in  the  form 
of  trenches. 

The  manner  in  which  the  way  is  bored 
through  solid  rock  is  interesting,  inasmuch 
Z6  tunneling  methods  have  been  improved 
to  the  point  where  nearly  all  the  work  is 
done  by  machinery.  The  compressed-air 
drill  pla^s  a  prominent  part  in  it.  Three 
or  four  of  these  drills  are  operated  side 
by  side  on  each  facing.  The  first  step  is 
to  drill  three  holes  into  the  face  of  the 
rock  at  such  an  angle  that  they  meet  at 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  in  a  "V  " 
point.  A  blasting-charge  is  then  inserted 
in  the  openings,  and  the  three-cornered 
section  thus  marked  off  is  blown  out 
Other  holes  are  then  drilled  straight  into 
the  rock  in  tiers  of  three  or  four  placed 
about  two  feet  apart.  These  are  blown 
off,  until  a  layer  or  "  step "  has  been 
removed  for  the  whole  width  of  the 
tunnel.  This  process  is  repeated  over 
and  over,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
work  can  be  carried  on  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  gang  of  twenty  men  can  ad- 
vance about  ten  feet  per  day  through  the 
solid  rock.  As  fast  as  the  rock  is  blown 
off.  it  is  removed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  to  be  carried  away  and  sold  for 
building  material.  In  fact,  not  only  the 
rock  but  also  much  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
which  is  to  be  taken  out  in  the  process  of 
eicavation  will  be  sold,  and  through  this 
means  the  contractor  will  derive  a  consid- 
erate income. 

At  Fourth  Avenue  and  Forty-second 
Street,  opposite  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
the  road  will  turn  westward,  passing  be- 
neath Forty-second  Street  until  Broad- 
way is  reached,  when  it  will  turn  to  the 
north  once  more,  and  thence  wilt  follow  the 
line  of  Broadway.    At  the  point  where 


it  leaves  Fourth  Avenue  an  interesting 
situation  will  be  developed  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rapid-transit  road,  as  the 
latter  will  provide  the  fourth  level  on 
which  traffic  will  be  carried  on.  Above 
it  will  be  the  tunnel  through  which  the 
street-car  lines  pass ;  still  higher  will  be 
the  surface  of  the  street ;  still  above  that, 
and  directly  across  in  Forty-second  Street, 
will  be  the  spur  of  the  elevated  structure 
which  runs  from  the  Third  Avenue  line  to 
the  Grand  Central  Station.  As  this  is  to 
be  the  site  of  one  of  the  express  stations 
of  the  underground  line,  it  promises  to 
become  one  of  the  busiest  spots  in  all  New 
York,  at  least  during  certain  hours  of  the 
day. 

While  all  ordinary  conduits,  pipes,  and 
mains  are  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
underground  road,  the  great  water-mains 
extending  down  Fifth  Avenue  cannot  be 
moved,  and  at  this  point  the  tracks  will 
dip  slightly  in  order  to  avoid  these  immense 
pipes.  Along  Forty-second  Street,  and  up 
Broadway  as  far  as  Ninety-sixth  Street, 
the  plan  of  "  cut  and  cover  "  will  be  fol- 
lowed. Some  blasting  may  be  required 
along  this  portion  of  the  road,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  will  be  done  with 
pick  and  shovel. 

Ninety-sixth  Street  is  the  upper  termi- 
nus of  the  four-track  line.  At  this  point 
it  branches  ijito  two  separate  roads.  The 
two  inner  tracks  will  be  carried  down  an 
incline  to  One  Hundred  and  Third  Street, 
where  they  will  turn  eastward  under  the 
outer  tracks,  pass  through  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  Street,  cut  across  the  corner 
of  Central  Park,  and  proceed  up  Lenox 
Avenue.  The  other  tracks  will  continue 
up  Broadway. 

Underneath  Central  Park  the  tunnel 
will  be  blasted  out  of  the  rock,  and  what- 
ever cuts  are  made  on  the  surface  will  be 
covered  over,  so  that  when  the  road  is 
completed  no  trace  of  it  will  be  visible 
from  the  park  itself.  Up  Lenox  Avenue 
the  line  will  be  constructed  as  a  subway, 
but  at  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Street, 
where  it  reaches  the  Harlem  River,  still 
another  departure  in  the  methods  of  con- 
struction will  be  necessarj'. 

The  tracks  will  be  carried  beneath  the 
river  by  means  of  two  tubular  tunnels 
placed  side  by  side.  In  the  actual  con- 
struction a  cj'lindrical  steel  tube  known  as 
a  tunneling  shield  will  be  used.  Thi^ 
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shield  will  be  of  dimensions  to  fit  those  of 
the  proposed  tunnels.  Its  forward  end 
will  be  sharpened  to  a  cutting  edge,  and 
it  will  be  driven  forward  through  the  silt  and 
soft  soil  underneath  the  river  by  hydraulic 
power.  Within  the  shield  workmen  will 
shovel  away  the  soil,  which  will  be  carried 
out  in  buckets  or  small  cars.  The  shield 
will  be  moved  forward  as  fast  as  the  men 
advance.  Behind  the  first  lot  of  workmen 
will  come  others  who  will  put  into  position 
the  plates  which  are  to  form  the  circular 
walls  of  the  completed  tunnels.  These 
walls  will  be  protected  on  both  sides  by  a 
covering  of  water  cement  to  prevent  cor- 


rosion. Each  track 
will  be  carried  in 
a  separate  tube  fif- 
teen feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  tops  of 
these  tubes  will 
be  twenty-one  feet 
beneath  the  low- 
water  level  of  the 
river,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  traffic 
on  its  surface. 

Above  the  Har- 
lem River  the  road 
will  enter  a  less 
thickly  populated 
district,  and  a  little 
further  north  it  will 
emerge  from  be- 
neath the  surface, 
and  will  be  carried 
on  an  elevated 
structure  to  its  ter- 
minus at  the  Bronx 
Park.  This  ele- 
vated section  will 
be  like  the  over- 
head roads  now  in 
existence  in  the 
city,  except  that 
the  structure  will 
be  lighter  and 
more  attractive  in 
appearance. 

The  two  tracks 
forming  the  west- 
ern branch  of  the 
road  will  proceed 
from  Ninety-sixth 
Street  underneath 
Broadway  to  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  where 
they  will  emerge  and  will  cross  Man- 
hattan  Valley   to    One   Hundred  and 
Thirty-fifth  Street  on  a  viaduct  half  a 
mile  long.    At  the  latter  point  they  will 
re-enter  a  tunnel  and  continue  to  a  point 
just  above  One  Hundred  and  Ninetieth 
Street  in  Eleventh  Avenue.    This  will  be 
the  deepest  section  of  the  tunnel,  as  the 
ground  here  rises  sharply,  while  the  road 
will  be  carried  through  the  rock  nearly  at 
the  level  of  its  lower  course.    At  One 
Hundred  and  Ninetieth  Street  it  will  be 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface.    From  EUwood  Street  north  to 
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Two  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street,  where 
the  line  ends,  it  will  run  above  the  sur- 
face. The  stations  where  the  line  will  be 
deepest  underground  will  be  those  at  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  Street  and  at 
One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Street, 
where  the-depth  will  be  about  one  hundred 
feet.  At  Manhattan  Street,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tracks  will  be  fifty-eight  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  may  thus  be  seen 
that  almost  every  form  of  constructive 
work  will  be  required  at  one  portion  or 
another  of  the  road's  extent. 

Mr.  McDonald,  the  contractor,  who  has 
undertaken  to  complete  the  entire  twenty 
miles  o(  underground  road  within  the 
next  three  years,  has  had  long  experience 
in  great  works  of  construction.  Two  of 
the  greatest  enterprises  that  he  has  carried 
through  have  been  the  digging  of  the 
Baltimore  timnel  and  the  building  of  the 
Jerome  Park  water  reservoir  for  New 
York  City.  In  the  work  on  the  rapid- 
transit  line  Mr.  McDonald  will  retain 
the  general  supervision,  but  the  actual 
work  of  construction  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  sub-contractors,  each  of 
whom  will  undertake  a  certain  section  of 
the  work.  Thus  the  building  of  the  road 
ttill  advance  in  a  dozen  difi^erent  places 
at  once. 

The  tracks  of  the  underground  road 
will  be  of  standard  gauge,  with  rails  weigh- 
ing eighty  pounds  to  the  yard,  so  that 
ordinary  railway  trains  may  be  run  over 
them  if  desired.  The  cars  for  regular 
service  will  be 
about  as  big  as  the 
latest  trolley  cars 
now  in  service,  and 
will  be  run  in  trains 
of  three  or  four. 
TTiey  will  be  driven 
hy  the  third-rail 
electric  system,  un- 
less the  advance 
in  electric-power 
development  with- 
in the  next  three 
years  makes  a 
change  in  this  par- 
ticular respect  de- 
sirable. The  in- 
terior of  the  tunnel 
and  the  cars  them- 
selves will  be  light- 
ed by  electricity, 


and  the  whole  effect  will  be  light  and 
pleasant,  as  the  walls  will  be  finished  in 
glazed  enamel  of  a  warm  tint.  There  are 
to  be  forfy-eight  stations  along  the  line, 
some  six  or  eight  of  which  will  be  express 
stations. 

These  stations  will  be  extensive,  but 
they  will  be  entirely  underground  except 
for  the  ornamental  hoods  over  the  stair- 
ways leading  from  the  street.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairway  in  the  express  stations  the 
passenger  will  find  himself  on  a  concrete 
platform  two  hundred  feet  long,  twenty  feet 
wide  in  its  central  part,  and  narrowing  to 
ten  feet  at  the  ends.  The  platform  and 
station  will  be  lighted  by  electric  bulbs  set 
in  niches  of  the  walls  and  covered  with 
heavy  glass,  in  order  to  diffuse  the  light 
and  make  it  as  much  as  possible  like 
daylight. 

The  ticket-office  will  be  placed  near  the 
center  of  the  platform,  and  will  contain 
'small  waiting-rooms.  In  the  center  of  the 
line,  between  the  express  tracks,  will  be 
another  platform,  from  which  express  pas- 
sengers will  take  their  trains.  This  plat- 
form will  be  reached  by  bridges  leading 
over  the  outer  track.  The  whole  struc- 
ture will  be  made  as  roomy  as  possible, 
and  will  be  so  arranged  that  all  the  per- 
sons moving  along  any  one  passageway 
will  be  going  in  the  same  direction. 

New  York's  tunnel  promises  to  fulfill 
the  three  great  requirementsof  comfortable 
underground  travel.  It  will  be  light, 
clean,  and  dry.    It  will  be  guarded  against 
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moisture  and  leakage  by  the  continuous 
cover  of  waterproofing.  It  will  be  well 
ventilated  by  air  passages  from  the  sur- 
face, and  the  movement  of  the  trains  will 
cause  the  air  within  the  tunnel  to  be  con- 
stantly renewed.  The  tunnel  and  the  cars 
themselves  will  be  lighted  by  electricity. 

It  wiir  be  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the 
tunnel  clean.  One  great  advantage  in 
this  respect  will  be  the  use  of  electricity 
as  the  traction  power.  This  will  do  away 
entirely  with  the  cinders,  smoke,  and  gas 
which  make  underground  steam  roads  a 
nuisance.  Each  car  will  carry  a  motor, 
so  that  it  can  be  run  independ^dy,  but 
in  practice  the  cars  will  be  operated  in 
trains  of  three  or  four.  The  smooth 
cement  floor  of  the  passageway  will  enable 
it  to  be  swept  clean  of  such  dust  and  dirt 
as  may  accumulate.  Altogether,  if  the 
plans  of  those  who  have  designed  the 
road  and  those  who  are  to  build  it  ara 
carried  out,  the  Underground  will  give 
New  Yorkers  a  degree  of  comfort  and 
convenience  in  their  daily  travel  which 
they  have  not  known  hitherto.  The  time 
from  City  Hall  to  Ninety-sixth  Street  will 
be  thirteen  minutes  by  express  and  twenty- 
one  minutes  by  the  local  trains.  From 
City  Hall  to  Kingsbridge  or  Bronx  Park 
the  running  time  will  be  forty-five  minutes. 


Although  the  price  agreed  upon  for  tKri 
construction  of  the  new  road  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  sum  ever  awarded  in  a  single 
contract,  the  road  itself  will  cdst  less  per 
mile  than  the  London  underground  line. 
The  cost  of  the  latter  was  nearly  five 
million  dollars  per  mile,  while  that  of  the 
New  York  road  is  less  thaii  one  and  thretf- 
quarter  millions  per  mile.  The  difference 
is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  London 
road  crosses  private  property,  where  it 
was  necessary  to  pay  for  right  of  way, 
while  the  New  York  line  keeps  to  the 
public  streets.  It  is  due  partly  also  to  the 
improvement  in  the  machinery  required  for 
tunnel-building  and  in  the  method  of  work. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  of  providing 
rapid  transit  for  New  York  is  the  greatest 
feat  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  under- 
taken. What  it  will  mean  for  the  laborers 
of  the  city  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  McDonald  estimates  that  he  will 
need  ten  thousand  men  to  carry  on  the 
work,  which  will  mean  a  daily  pay-roll  of 
j(20,000.  Three  thousand  tons  of  steel 
rails  will  be  required  for  the  tracks,  sixty- 
five  thousand  tons  of  structural  steel  for 
the  framework,  and  other  materials  in  pro- 
portion. The  amount  of  rock  and  earth 
to  be  removed  will  aggregate  something 
like  80,000,000  cubic  feet 
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,NE  of  m.my  fables  concerning  the 
introduction  of  printing  is  that  about 
John  Fust  and  his  bewilderment  of 
the  book-buyers  of  Paris  in  1462,  According 
to  the  legend,  Fust  offered  for  sale,  as  manu- 
script, copies  of  a  printed  folio  Bible  at 
different  prices  ranging  from  forty  to  sixty 
crowns,  all  below  established  rates.  Some 
buyers  compared  copies  and  found  a  uni- 
formity which  was  impossible  by  writing. 
Why  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  these 
Bibles  must  have  been  produced  by  diabolical 
agency  is  not  explained,  but  it  was  alleged 
that  the  devil  had  some  share  in  the  produc- 
tion. Fust  was  arrested,  put  in  jail,  and  re- 
leased only  after  he  had  explained  the  process 
which  the  Bibles  had  been  made.  The  only 
thread  of  fact  in  this  tissue  of  fiction  is  that 
Fust  did  sell  printed  Bibles  in  Paris  in  1462. 
Typography  was  then  known,  although  not 
practiced,  in  Paris,  but  it  did  not  provoke  great  surprise  there 
or  elsewhere.  The  Bible  in  question  had  been  printed  at 
Mainz  between  I4S0  and  1455,  but,  like  all  early  foUos  of 
iwo  or  three  volumes,  it  was  slow  of  sale,  and  Fust  had  to  go 
to  Paris  to  scW  what  could  not  be  sold  quickly  in  Germany. 
Although  a  fair  copy  of  a  good  manuscript,  it  did  not  attract  the  critical  purchaser  of 
that  time.  It  had  to  suffer  the  discredit  that  attaches  to  all  mechanical  imitations. 
It  was  not  good  enough  for  the  rich ;  it  was  too  dear  for  the  poor.  Forty  crowns  was 
too  much  for  the  poor  scholar  or  priest  who  coveted  it,  but  it  was  looked  upon  with 
(Ustnist  and  sometimes  with  positive  aversion  by  the  intelligent  librarian.  The  manu- 
script book  was  an  evidence  of  wealth  and  of  refined  taste  ;  it  was  patrician,  and  the 
printed  book  was  distinctly  plebeian.  Even  as  late  as  1500,  when  millions  of  books 
had  been  printed,  owners  of  libraries  in  Venice  boasted  that  they  had  no  printed 
books  in  their  collections.  The  apathy  of  scholars  toward  early  printing  is  further 
shown  by  their  neglect  of  this  Bible.  It  slowly  sank  into  obscurity,  and  was  practi- 
cally unidentified  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Its  proper  appreciation  did  not 
come  before  the  nineteenth  century.  The  book  once  sold  for  forty  crowns  has  since 
been  sold  for  $17,000— probably  more  than  the  first  receipts  for  the  entire  edition. 

When  and  where  and  how  printing  was  invented  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy 
for  centuries,  but  the  weight  of  testimony  favors  the  conclusion  that  typography  as 
we  understand  it  was  invented  by  John  Gutenberg,  at  Mainz,  before  the  year  1455. 
To  recite  the  claims  made  for  other  inventors,  like  Coster  of  Haarlem,  Mentel  of 
Strasburg,  Castaldi  of  Italy,  and  Pfister  of  Bamberg,  would  be  a  tedious  and  useless 
task.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  all  these  claims  were  made  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  eye-witnesses  to  the  invention  were  dead.  Gutenberg,  on  the  contrary,  although 
he  suffered  not  a  little  from  the  inappreciation  of  contemporaries,  did  receive  distinction 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Yet  he  was  unfortunate  in  receiving  notices  soon  after 
bis  death  from  friends  and  chroniclers  who  attempted  to  describe  what  they  did  not 
cleariy  understand,  atid  whose  muddled  descriptions  of  the  invention  have  thrown 
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discredit  on  their  versions.  His- 
tory as  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  too  often  a  mixture 
of  fact  and  fable,  for  the  chron- 
icler rarely  attempted  to  search 
records  or  weigh  conflicting  tes- 
timony. What  he  did  not  know 
he  drew  from  the  depths  of  his 
inner  consciousness.  He  knew 
how  printing  should  have  been 
invented,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  it  was  so  invented.  He 
knew  that  playing-cards  had 
been  ■  printed  in  Venice  and 
elsewhere  on  paper  long  before 
Gutenberg  was  bom,  and  that 
prints  of  sacred  subjects  were 
common  in  Germany  and  Hol- 
land during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
words  of  children's  books  had 
been  engraved  and  printed  from 
blocks  of  wood  before  types 
were  made.  Then  the  chron- 
icler concluded  that  the  first 
movable  types  must  also  have 
been  made  of  wood,  and  that 
typography  was  nothing  more 
than  the  evolution  of  engraving 
on  wood.  For  this  false  con- 
clusion there  is  no  warrant. 
Typography  was  not  the  out- 
growth of  engraving ;  it  was 
an  invention  pure  and  simple, 
and  the  inventor,  according  to 
the  best  evidence,  was  John 
Gutenberg. 

John  Gutenberg,  the  son  of 
Frielo  Gensfleisch  and  his  wife 
Else  Gutenberg,  was  born  at 
Mainz  in  1399  or  1400.  Recent 
investigators  favor  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June,  1400,  as  the  true 
birthday,  and  this  is  the  date 
fixed  for  the  great  festival  soon 
to  be  held  in  that  city.  In  the 
vernacular  Gensfleisch  is  goose- 
fiesh  ;  Gutenberg  is  good  hill. 
According  to  German  custom, 
the  son  was  permitted  to  take 
his  mother's  name  when  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  it  might 
become  extinct. 

He  was  born  in  a  troubled 
time,  for  there  was  open  war 
between  the  burghers  and  the 
"  well  bom  "  of  Mainz  jof  which 
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latter  class  the  Gensfleisch  family  were  a 
part.  The  burghers  prevailed,  and  the 
family  had  to  leave  the  city.  Where 
Gutenberg  went  and  how  he  received  his 
education  are  not  definitely  known.  It  is 
more  from  the  records  of  courts  of  law 
than  from  contemporaneous  chroniclers 
that  we  have  to  glean  our  scant  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  and  his  work.  He  first 
appeirs  on  these  records  in  the  city  of 
Strasi'>ur£:  in  the  year  1434,  as  plaintiff  in 
the  suit  brought  by  him  against  the  town 
clerk  of  Mainz  (then  a  visitor  in  Strasburg) 
for  his  neglect  to  pay  some  sum  which  he 
claimed  as  his  due  for  the  spoliation  of 
the  family  property  in  Mainz.  Two  years 
afterwards,  Anne,  or  Ennel,  of  the  Iron 
Gate  (zur  Isemen  Thur),  brought  suit  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  but  the 
suit  seems  to  have  been  closed  by  marriage. 

In  1439  he  appears  again  before  the 
court  as  defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by 
the  brothers  Dritzehen.  They  claimed 
that  their  dead  brother  Andrew  had  been 
a  copartner  with  Gutenberg  in  the  prac- 
tice and  development  of  secret  arts,  and 
that  they  should  succeed  to  his  rights  in 
this  copartnership.  Two  arts  are  men- 
tioned— the  polishing  of  stones  and  the 
making  of  mirrors ;  the  third  and  most 
valuable  is  guardedly  and  unwillingly 
noticed  by  one  witness  as  printing.  The 
original  record  of  this  trial,  which  was  un- 
fortunately destroyed  by  the  Prussians  in 
the  siege  of  Strasburg  in  1871,  has  been 
challenged  as  a  forgery,  but  it  has  been 
fully  accredited  by  many  impartial  inves- 
tigator. 

The  old  phrase  "art  and  mystery," 
which  has  been  used  for  many  centuries 
in  all  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  is  one 
of  many  indications  that  important  trades 
then  were  hedged  in  with  secrecy.  Many 
were  monopolies ;  no  one  could  rightfully 
work  as  a  mechanic  without  preliminary 
apprenticeship  and  a  payment  for  instruc- 
tion. Mechanical  arts,  although  then  not 
much  written  about,  had  part  in  the  gen- 
eral revival  of  art  and  literature.  To 
young  men  who  could  not,  or  did  not, 
choose  to  become  traders,  lawyers,  or 
doctors,  mechanics  offered  many  attrac- 
tions. There  were  gentlemen  glass-blow- 
ers in  France,  close  guilds  of  playing-card 
makers  in  Venice,  and  strong  trade-unions 
of  makers  and  decorators  of  books  tn  the 
Netb6rJw)tl&t    Clocks  and  watches,  gun- 


powder and  firearms,  glass  and  mirrors, 
were  then  receiving  great  development. 

Although  we  know  nothing  of  Guten- 
berg's training  in  the  use  of  tools  or 
processes,  his  established  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  at  least  three  curious  arts  is 
enough  to  show  that  he  was  an  expert  in 
mechanics,  and  that  he  was  deferred  to  by 
men  of  distinction  in  Strasburg.  He  won 
his  suit,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  suc- 
cessful work  done  by  him  in  that  city. 
Goldsmith  Diinne  said  that  he  made  for 
Gutenberg  tools  helpful  for  printing,  but 
there  is  no  book,  nor  even  a  leaf  or  line 
or  letter,  that  can  be  identified  positively 
as  Gutenberg's  work  in  Strasburg.  There 
is  evidence,  however,  in  several  records 
that  he  was  embarrassed  financially,  that 
he  borrowed  money,  pledged  his  inherit- 
ance, and  had  debts  to  many  relatives  and 
money-lenders. 

The  interval  between  1442  and  1448 
is  a  practical  blank.  It  is  certain  that  he 
left  Strasburg  about  1442,  but  it  is  not 
known  where  he  went  or  what  he  did. 

In  1448  he  appears  in  Mainz  as  a  bor- 
rower of  money  from  a  kinsman.  Then 
follows  an  interruption  of  two  y^ars,  ap- 
parently without  any  evidence  of  produc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was 
idle.  In  August,  1450,  he  borrowed  800 
guilders  from  John  Fust,  money-lender, 
by  mortgaging  his  "  tools  and  materials." 
By  the  contract  then  and  there  made  he 
accepted  Fust  as  a  copartner  for  five 
years  in  a  business  not  plainly  described. 
In  this  contract  it  was  specified  that  Fust 
should  also  advance  800  guilders  yearly, 
and  should  have  half  the  profits  accruing ; 
that  he  should  do  no  work  for  the  partner- 
ship, and  should  not  be  liable  for  its 
debts.  When  tlie  five  years  elapsed.  Fust 
brought  suit  against  Gutenberg  for  the 
recovery  of  the  money  advanced  and 
practically  for  the  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership. We  have  to  infer  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  partnership  was  formed 
was  the  development  of  printing,  but 
there  is  no  plain  specification  of  printing 
in  the  pleadings.  Fust  said  the  money 
advanced  was  for  wages,  rent,  vellum, 
paper,  and  ink.  The  suit  was  decided  in 
Fust's  favor,  and  it  followed  that  the  tools 
and  materials  which  had  been  pledged,  as 
well  as  the  entire  product  of  five  years' 
labor,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Fust. 

So  far  there  is  no  dii-tinct  menti9B  9t 
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book-printing  in  any  of  the  many  docu- 
ments on  record  during  this  period  of 
fifteen  years,  but  we  have  much  evidence 
to  show  that  Gutenberg  had  been  trying 
persistently  to  invent  printing.  In  the 
National  Library  at  Paris  may  be  found 
the  copy  o{  a  Bible  now  known  as  the 
Bible  of  Forty-two  Lines  (so  called  because 
it  has  forty-two  lines  to  the  page),  which 
has  this  autograph  (or  colophon,  as  it  was 
then  called)  of  the  illuminator  who  deco- 
rated the  book :  "  Here  endeth  the  first 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  which  was  illuminated,  rubricated. 


is  also  to  be  found  in  another  great  Bible 
known  as  the  Bible  of  Thirty-six  Lines. 
This  style  of  type  is  also  to  be  found  as  a 
display  line  in  printed  Letters  of  Indul- 
gence known  to  have  been  printed  in  Mainz 
as  early  as  1453.  The  National  Library 
at  Paris  has  the  fragment  of  a  child's  Latin 
grammar  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
t>TK)graphically  printed  in  Strasburg  about 
1442.  A  recent  discovery  has  been  made 
of  fragments  of  a  preliminary  attempt  at 
printing  the  Mainz  psalter.  All  these 
types  seem  to  have  been  designed  by  the 
same  artist  and  made  to  the  order  of  the 


A  BOOK-PRINTIXG  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  1028 


and  bound  by  Henry  Albrech,  or  Cremer, 
on  Saint  Bartholomew's  day  (August  24), 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1456.  Thanks  be 
to  God.  Hallelujah."  It  follows  that 
this  book  must  have  been  printed  before 
1456.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  printed 
where  it  was  illuminated,  for  most  of  the 
few  copies  of  the  book  have  been  found 
since  in  and  about  Mainz.  Gutenberg's 
name  does  not  appear  in  this  book  or  in 
other  work  done  by  him,  but  his  creation 
of  it  can  be  traced  on  many  collateral 
lines.  The  types  used  in  this  book  are  of 
the  same  face  or  style  as  the  larger  types 
used  in  a  psalter  printed  by  Fust  and 
Schoeffer  in  1457,   A  similar  face  of  type 


same  printer,  for  there  is  a  similarity  in 
the  form,  color,  and  mannerisms  of  each 
character  as  unmistakable  as  the  peculiar- 
ities of  an  autograph.  Experts  who  have 
made  typography  a  study  can  identify  the 
types  of  a  printer  as  decidedly  as  experts 
in  writing  can  distinguish  a  true  from  a 
forged  signature. 

To  put  together  the  connecting  links  of 
this  broken  chain  would  be  a  tedious  task ; 
but  it  can  be  assumed  safely  that  the  great 
books  and  these  petty  bits  of  printing  with- 
out printed  date  or  name  or  place  of 
printer  were  the  work  of  John  Gutenberg 
during  a  long  life  of  assiduous  experiment, 
under  great  dUscouragement  Between  the 
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printing  of  the  child's  Latin  grammar  and 
two  editions  of  the  Bible  of  folio  size,  in 
two  and  three  volumes,  must  have  been 
many  years  of  patient  work,  which  could 
have  been  done  only  by  a  man  who  had 
fsuth  in  himself  and  in  the  value  of  his 
invention. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  ask  the  question. 
What  did  Gutenberg  invent  ?  Not  the  art 
of  taking  impressions  on  paper,  for  that 
had  been  done  in  the  form  of  image  prints 
and  playing-cards  long  before ;  not  the 
art  of  making  printed  books,  for  primers 
and  children's  books  engraved  on  solid 
blocks  were  then  common ;  not  even  the 
press  for  printing,  for  we  have  many  evi- 
dences that  the  transfer  of  form  and  color 
by  pressure  had  been  done  by  the  ordinary 
screw  press  for  centuries.  Gutenberg's 
fame  rests  on  a  securer  basis.  He  was 
the  first  to  make  types  that  were  easily 
interchangeable  as  well  as  movable,  by 
methods  that  were  entirely  new.  There 
are  childish  stories  of  the  invention  of 
typography  from  suggestions  made  by  the 
joining  of  letters  cut  on  wood,  or  by  the 
transfer  of  letters  carved  on  bark.  These 
stories  are  imaginations.  Types  for  book- 
printing  made  by  engraving  letters  on  the 
ends  of  wood  splints  or  on  metal  cubes 
must  have  been  too  inaccurate  for  practi- 
cal work.  Types  are  made  now,  as  they 
were  made  by  Gutenberg  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  by  casting  them  in  a 
mold.  To  do  this  properly  each  charac- 
ter must  be  cut  on  the  end  of  a  separate 
rod  of  steel.  Each  engraved  rod  must  be 
impressed  or  punched  in  a  bar  of  copper, 
which,  after  punching,  is  known  as  a 
matrix,  and  this  matrix  is  then  taken  as 
the  mold  for  the  face  of  its  proper  type. 
But  letters  are  of  widths  that  vary  from 
the  thin  1  to  the  thick  w,  and  their  different 
matrices  Have  to  be  affixed  accurately  to 
one  mold,  which  must  be  adjusted  to  all 
widths,  and  yet  produce  all  its  types  in 
perfect  right-angled  and  easily  combined 
cubes.  This  may  seem  a  roundabout  way  of 
making  types,  but  from  the  practical  point 
of  view  there  is  no  other.  Gutenberg's 
methods  have  been  improved,  but  all  the 
more  important  features  of  his  process  of 
type-making  are  in  use  at  this  day.  No 
mechanician  who  examines  the  different 
processes  of  punch-cutting,  matrix-making, 
and  type-casting  can  believe  that  this 
process  was  the  joint  work  of  many  men, 


or  that  it  came  to  the  inventor  in  a 
flash  of  inspiration.  The  old  chronicler 
was  right  who  said  it  was  "  thought  out 
and  wrought  out."  Many  years  of  experi- 
ment and  of  disheartening  failure  had  to 
be  before  the  invention  was  perfected. 

The  work  done  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  a 
pupil  of  Gutenberg,  afterwards  the  hus- 
band of  Fust's  daughter,  and  the  man 
selected  by  Fust  to  take  Gutenberg's 
place  in  tiie  management  of  the  printing 
house,  demand  some  consideration.  The 
first  publication  of  the  business  reorgan- 
ized by  Fust  was  the  Psalter  of  1457,  of 
distinction  as  the  first  book  wiUi  printed 
date,  and  as  a  most  ambitious  attempt  to 
show  the  capabilities  of  the  new  art  of 
printing.  Every  page  has  a  few  uncial 
letters  in  red  ink,  and  the  initials  at  the 
beginning  of  the  more  important  parts  of 
the  ritual  are  of  great  size  and  beauty,  all 
admirably  printed  in  red  and  blue  ink. 
That  the  printers  were  proud  of  their 
work  may  be  inferred  from  their  imprint 
or  colophon,  in  which  they  say  that  it  was 
made  by  the  "  masterly  invention  of  print- 
ing and  typemaking,  .  .  .  through  the  in- 
dustry of  John  Fust,  citizen  of  Mainz,  and 
Peter  SchoefEer,  of  Gemszheim,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1457."  Gutenberg  is 
not  mentioned.  The  impression  made  on 
the  reader  was  that  the  art  was  invented 
by  Fust  and  Schoeffer.  This  is  an  unfair 
statement  As  the  large  text  types  of  this 
Psalter  are  of  the  same  design  as  those 
of  the  Bibles  already  noticed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  book  had  been  planned  and  had 
been  left  incomplete  when  Gutenberg  was 
legally  expelled  from  his  printing  house. 
It  cannot  be  believed  that  this  courageous 
experiment  at  printing  in  colors,  more 
successful  than  any  that  followed  for 
centuries,  could  have  been  matured  and 
accomplished  in  less  than  two  years.  This 
probability  is  strengthened  by  the  inferi- 
ority of  all  books  afterwards  printed  by 
Fust  and  Schoeffer,  The  Psalter  was  the 
high-water  mark  of  a  flood  of  ability  and 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  inventor 
which  Fust  and  Schoeffer  never  reached. 
From  the  beginning  Schoeffer  manifested 
a  disposition  to  disparage  Gutenberg.  In 
a  book  printed  by  him  in  1468,  after 
Gutenberg  and  Fust  were  dead,  Schoeffer 
claimed  that  he  was  the  master  spirit  of 
the  trio  who  introduced  typography.  His 
son  and  grandson,  who  succeeded,  him  in 
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business,  went  further,  and  one  of  the  pair 
maintained  that  Peter  Schoeffer  was  the 
true  inventor. 

Gutenberg  was  not  entirely  disabled  by 
the  seizure  of  his  types  and  process. 
Friends  provided  him  with  means  for  a 
new  printing  plant,  which  began  its  work 
in  1456.  Several  small  books  have  been 
attributed  to  him  as  the  work  of  his  office 
after  1467,  but  his  most  important  work 
in  the  new  office  was  the  "  Catholicon  "  of 
1 460,  notable  for  its  colophon : 

liy  the  assistance  of  the  most  High,  at  whose 
will  the  tongues  of  children  become  eloquent, 

Std  who  often  reveals  to  babes  what  He  nides 
om  the  learned,  this  renowned  book,  the 
Catholicon,  was  printed  and  perfected  in  the 
year  of  Incarnation  1460,  in  the  beloved  city 
of  Mainz  (which  belongs  to  the  illustrious 
German  nation,  and  which  God  has  consented 
to  prefer  and  to  raise  with  such  an  exalted 
light  o£  the  mind  and  of  free  grace  above  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth),  not  by  means  of 
pen,  or  pencil,  or  stencil  plate,  but  1^  the 
admirable  proportion,  harmony,  and  correla- 
tion of  the  punches  and  matrices.  Wherefore 
to  thee,  Divine  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
triune  and  only  Lord,  be  praise  and  honor 
ascribed,  and  let  those  who  never  forget  to 
praise  [the  Virgin]  Mary,  join  also  through 
this  book  in  the  anthem  of  the  universal 
Church.   Thanks  be  to  God. 

Why  Gutenberg  did  not  put  his  name 
on  his  books,  as  copyists  or  caligraphers 
had  often  done,  as  Fust  and  Schoefler 
always  did — why  he  did  not  claim  for  him- 
self his  right  as  the  inventor  of  typography, 
is  not  to  be  satisfactorily  explained.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  beginning  he  was  advised 
and  consented  to  suppress  his  name  as  a 
printer  or  inventor,  so  that  his  works  could 
be  offered  to  the  unwary  as  manuscripts ; 
it  may  be  that  during  his  lifelong  financial 
embarrassment  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to 
appear  as  the  owner  of  a  printing  plant, 
or  even  as  the  real  owner  of  a  great  in- 
vention ;  it  may  be  that  he  cared  little  for 
fame,  believing  that  the  buyer  of  a  book 
would  value  it  more  for  the  thought  of  the 
author  than  for  the  skill  of  the  inventor 
or  printer.  The  last  supposition  is  quite 
tenable,  but  his  apparent  indifference  to 
fame  is  almost  without  parallel. 

The  wording  of  this  colophon  is  that  of 
a  superior  man — remarkable  for  its  dig- 
nity, its  reverence,  and  its  appreciation  of 
the  underlying  principle  of  his  great  in- 
vention. He  does  not  claim  that  the  merit 
of  typography  is  in  movable  types,  but  in 
the  process  by  which  types  were  made,  in 


the  "  admirable  proportion,  harmony,  and 
correlation  of  punches  and  matrices." 
Fust  and  Schoeffer  practically  admitted 
this  in  their  notices  of  the  "  masterly  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  also  of  type- 
making."    The  two  arts  are  inseparable. 

The  types  of  this  "  Catholicon,"  and 
of  other  books  made  by  Gutenberg  after 
1457,  are  smaller  and  of  a  different  face 
from  the  types  previously  used  in  the 
Bible  and  Psalter ;  for  he,  as  well  as  Fust 
and  Schoeffer,  had  already  found  that 
books  must  be  of  smaller  size  and  lower 
price  to  be  quickly  salable.  The  two 
Bibles  and  the  Psalter  could  be  bought 
only  by  wealthy  ecclesiastics,  and  they 
were  too  few  in  number  to  make  the 
practice  of  printing  remunerative. 

The  work  of  the  two  rival  printing 
houses  in  or  near  Mainz  was  stopped 
by  the  sack  of  that  city  in  October.  1462. 
The  house  of  Fust  was  burned  and  his 
printing  materials  destroyed.  He  did  not 
resume  printing  before  1465,  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  any  printing  was  done 
by  Gutenberg  between  1462  and  1466. 

The  new  Archbishop,  Adolph  11.,  made 
Gutenbei^  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
court  in  the  year  1465.  The  nature  of 
the  "  agreeable  and  voluntary  service " 
performed  by  him  is  not  specified  in  the 
commission  that  gave  him  this  honor,  but 
we  must  rightfully  suppose  that  it  was 
printing.  He  was  then  an  old  man,  and 
his  day  of  activity  was  over.  His  printing 
house  in  1467  had  been  transferred  to 
Conrad  Humery,  and  was  managed  by 
Gutenberg's  relatives,  Henry  and  Nich- 
olas Bechtermiintz.  Gutenberg  died  in 
February,  1468.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  cause  of  his  death,  nor  of  the  surviv- 
ing family.  The  document  which  transfers 
the  printing  house  to  Humery  specifies 
matrices,  molds,  types,  and  instruments 
connected  with  printing.  Humery  further 
pledges  himself  to  use  them  only  in  the 
city  of  Mainz,  and  to  sell  them  to  a  citizen 
of  Mainz  in  preference  to  any  other. 

The  appreciation  of  Gutenberg's  serv- 
ices was  scant  during  his  lifetime,  and 
none  too  hearty  for  some  time  after  his 
death.  A  tablet  specifying  him  as  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  was  put 
on  his  tomb  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Fran- 
cis, where  he  was  buried ;  a  second  tab- 
let also  specifying  him  as  the  inventor 
was  put  up  in  the  house  of  the  Gensfleisch 
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family ;  but  the  fame  of  Gutenbei^  was 
most  widely  spread  by  the  printers  who 
were  driven  to  other  cities  by  the  sack  of 
Mainz.  There  soon  followed  many  notices 
of  Gutenbei^'s  invention  by  writers  in 
France,  Italy,  England,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Germany. 

Although  Gutenbei^  received  a  little 
honor  during  his  closing  years  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  it  may  seem  sur- 
prising that  his  great  invention  was  not 
more  warmly  welcomed  ;  but  no  one  then 
living  could  foresee  its  value  or  its  future. 
The  books  he  first  produced  did  not  ap- 
peal to  common  people.  All  of  them  were 
in  Latin,  which  was  intelligible  to  the 
scholarly  class  only.  Gutenberg- had  lofty 
aims,  but  he  did  not  foresee  that  to  be  of 
most  benefit  printing  should  be  in  the 
vernacular.  His  workmen,  who  carried 
the  knowledge  of  the  art  all  over  Europe, 
made  the  same  mistake,  and  made  books 
for  the  educated  only.  The  most  notable 
exception  was  that  of  William  Caxton,  of 
ix}ndon,  whose  books  were  always  in  Eng- 
lish. His  deference  to  the  needs  of  the 
relatively  uneducated  class  was  wise,  for 
the  taste  for  printing  he  fostered  has 
been  maintained,  and  more  printing  is 
now  done  in  English  than  in  any  other 
language. 

At  first  printing  met  with  little  oppo- 
sition, and  that  from  copyists  only.  The 
illuminator  of  books  must  have  approved 
of  it,  for  it  promised  to  increase  the.  sup- 
ply of  books  to  be  decorated.  Hostility 
to  printing  was  not  serious  when  printers 
confined  themselves  to  books  in  Latin. 
In  1486  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  forbade, 
under  serious  penalties,  the  printing  of 
books  translated  from  Latin  that  had  not 
been  approved  by  censors  under  his  con- 
trol. He  accuses  the  printers,  led  by  the 
desire  of  money  or  vainglory,  of  abusing 
the  art,  and  of  perverting  it  to  purposes 
of  mischief.   He  maintains  that  the  Ger- 


man language  is  incapable  of  expressing 
the  sublime  speculations  of  the  Christian 
religion,  for  the  poverty  of  the  German 
idiom  renders  it  insufhcient.  He  dreads 
the  mischief  that  will  follow  when  ignorant 
and  unlearned  men  and  the  female  sex, 
into  whose  hands  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  may  have  fallen,  should  try  to 
find  out  their  true  meaning.  The  un- 
happy Archbishop  must  have  had  a  fore- 
warning of  Martin  Luther.  He  must 
have  realized  that  even  then  the  world 
was  getting  ready  for  new  teachers. 

The  new  art  of  printing  attracted  dis- 
ciples everywhere.  Some,  like  Aldus  and 
Caxton,  practiced  it  because  it  afforded 
great  opportunity  for  instruction.  Others, 
like  Schoeffer  and  Koberger,  practiced  it 
because  it  promised  great  opportunities 
for  profit ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
books  were  printed  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  buyers.  The  great  profit  expected 
from  the  printing  of  books  was  rarely 
realized,  and  their  price  fell  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity.  The  first  printers  in  Rome 
complained  in  the  petition  they  addressed 
to  the  Pope  that  their  rooms  were  full 
of  unsold  copies,  and  that  hocks  had 
to  be  sold  for  but  little  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  on  which  they  were 
printed.  The  manuscript  book  that  had 
been  sold  at  the  begjinning  of  the  century 
for  a  hundred  crowns,  when  reprinted 
from  types  went  a-begging  at  a  price 
ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  crowns. 

The  festival  which  will  soon  take  place 
in  Germany  is  of  value  in  commemorating 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  done  great 
service  to  the  world.  It  is  the  honorable 
tribute  of  a  grateful  people;  yet  it  is  not 
really  needed,  unless  it  be  for  the  proper 
identification  of  the  man  with  the  inven- 
tion. One  can  say  concerning  Guten- 
berg what  is  well  said  on  a  tablet  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  in  St.  Paul's:  "  If  you 
seek  his  monument,  look  around  you." 
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The  Sticklt  Minister's  Love  Story' 

By  S.  R.  Crockett 

Author  of  "The  Stickit  Minister,"  "The  Lilac  Sunboniwt,"  "Kit  Kennedy,"  etc.,  etc. 


IT  was  in  the  second  year  of  my  col- 
lege life  that  I  came  home  to  find 
Robert  Fraser,  whom  a  whole  country- 
side called  the  "Stickit  Minister/'  dis- 
tinctly worse,  and,  indeed,  set  down  upon 
his  great  chair  in  the  comer  as  on  a  place 
from  which  he  would  never  rise, 

A  dour,  grippy  backend  it  was,  the  soil 
stubborn  and  untoward  with  early  frost. 
And  a  strange  sound  it  was  also  to  hear, 
as  I  came  down  the  Lang  Brae,  the  chan- 
nel stones  droning  and  dinnelling  on  the 
ice  by  the  third  of  November,  a  thing 
which  had  not  happened  in  our  parts  since 
that  fell  year  of  the  Thirteen  Drifty  Days, 
which  had  been  so  greatly  talked  about. 

I  walked  over  to  the  DuUarg  the  very 
night  I  arrived  from  Edinburgh.  I  had 
a  new  volume  of  Tennyson  with  me  which 
I  had  bought  with  the  thought  that  he 
would  be  pleased  with  it  For  I  loved 
Robert  Fraser,  and  I  will  not  deny  that 
my  heart  beat  with  expectation  as  I  went 
up  the  little  loaning  with  the  roug^  stone 
dyke  on  either  side — aye,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  way  to  Nether  Neuk  and  I  were  going 
to  see  my  sweetheart. 

"Come  your  ways  in,  Alec,  man,"  his 
voice  came  from  the  innej  room  as'he 
heard  me  pause  to  exchange  banter  of  a 
rural  sort  with  the  servant  lasses  in  the 
kitchen  ;  "  I  have  been  waitin'  for  ye.  I 
kenned  ye  wad  come  the  nicht" 

I  went  in.  And  there  by  the  little  peat 
fire,  drowsing  red  and  looking  strangely 
out  of  place  behind  the  ribs  of  the  black- 
leaded  "  register  "  grate,  I  saw  the  Stickit 
Minister  with  a  black  and  white  check 
plaid  about  his  knees.  He  smiled  a 
strange,  sweet  smile,  at  once  wistful  and 
^distant,  as  I  came  in — like  one  who  waves 
farewell  through  a  mist  of  tears  as  the  pier 
slides  back  and  the  sundering  water  seethes 
and  widens  about  the  ship. 

"  You  are  better,  Robert,"  I  said, 
smiling  too.  Dully,  and  yet  with  do|^d 
cheerfulness,  I  said  it,  as  men  lie  to  the 
dying — and  are  not  believed. 

He  stretched  out  his  thin  hand,  the 
plowman's  horn  clean  gone  from  it,  and 
*  Copyright,  1900,  by  S.  R.  Crockett. 


the  veins  blue  and  convex  upon  the  shrunk 
wrist. 

''Ave  atque  vaU,  Alec,  lad!"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  that  is  what  it  has  a)me  to  with 
Robert  Fraser.  But  how  are  all  at  Drum- 
quhat?  Ye  will  be  on  your  road  to  the 
Nether  Neuk  ?" 

This  he  said  though  he  knew  different. 

"  I  have  brought  you  this  from  Edin- 
burgh," I  said,  giving  him  the  little  thin 
green  volume  of  Tennyson.  I  had  cut  it 
to  save  him  trouble,  and  written  his  name 
on  the  blank  page  before  the  title. 

I  shall  never  foi^t  the  way  he  looked 
at  it.  He  opened  it  as  a  woman  unfolds 
a  new  and  costly  garment,  with  a  linger- 
ing caress  of  the  wasted  finger-tips, 
through  which  I  could  almost  see  the 
white  of  the  paper,  and  a  slow,  soft  intake 
of  the  breath,  like  a  lover's  sigh. 

His  eyes,  of  old  blue  and  clear,  had 
now  a  kind  of  g^aze  over  them,  a  veiling 
Indian  Summer  mist,  through  which,  how- 
ever, still  shone,  all  undimned  and  fearless, 
the  light  of  the  simplest  and  manfulest 
spirit  I  have  ever  known.  He  turned  the 
leaves  and  read  a  verse  here  and  there 
with  evident  pleasure.  He  had  a  way  of 
reading  anything  he  loved  as  if  listening 
to  the  cadences — a  little  half-turn  of  the 
head  aside  and  a  still,  contented  smile 
about  the  lips,  like  one  who  catches  the 
first  returning  fall  o^  beloved  footsteps. 

But  all  at  once  Robert  Fraser  shut  the 
book  and  let  his  hands  sink  wearily  upon 
his  knee.  He  did  not  look  at  me,  but 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  red  peat  ash  in  the 
*'  register  "  grate. 

It's  bonnie,"  he  murmured  softly, 
"  and  it  was  a  kind  thing  for  you  to  think 
on  me.  But  it's  gane  frae  me,  Alec — it's 
a*  clean  gane.  Tak'  you  the  book.  Alec 
The  birdies  will  never  sing  again  in  dry 
spring  for  me  to  hear.  I'm  back  upon 
the  word.  Alec  I  There's  nocht  but  that 
for  me  noo !" 

He  laid  his  hand  on  a  Bible  that  was 
open  beside  him  on  the  stand  M'hich  held 
his  medicine-bottles,  and  a  stocking  at 
which  his  wearied  fingers  occasionally 
knitted  for  a  moment  orl^o  at  a^time. 
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Then  he  gave  the  little  green<lad  Ten- 
nyson back  to  me  with  so  motherly  and 
lingering  a  regard  that,  had  I  not  turned 
away,  I  declare  I  know  not  but  that  I  had 
been  clean  done  for. 

"  Yet,  for  a'  that,  Alec,"  he  said,  "  do 
you  take  the  book  for  my  sake.  And  see — 
cut  out  the  leaf  ye  hae  written  on,  and 
let  me  keep  it  here  beside  me." 

I  did  as  he  asked  me,  and  he  turned 
over  the  pages  of  his  Bible  carefully  as  if 
looking  for  a  text  He  stopped  at  a 
yellowing  envelope  as  if  uncertain  whether 
to  deposit  the  inscription  there.  Then  he 
lifted  the  stamped  oblong  and  handed  it  to 
me  with  a  kind  of  smile. 

'•There,  Alec,"  he  said,  "you  that  has 
ISO  they  tell  me)  a  sweetheart  o'  your  ain, 
ye  will  like  to  see  that.  That  is  the  en- 
velope that  held  the  letter  I  gat  frae  Jessie 
Loudon — ^the  nicht  Sir  James  telled  me 
at  the  Infirmary  that  my  days  were  num- 
bered." 

"  Oh,  Robert  1"  I  cried,  all  ashamed  that 
be  should  speak  thus  to  a  young  man  like 
me, "  dinna  think  o'  that.  You  will  excite 
yourself — ^you  may  do  yourself  a  hurt — " 

But  he  waved  me  away,  still  smiling 
that  slow,  misty  smile,  in  which,  strangely 
enough,  there  was  some  of  the  humorous- 
ness  of  one  who  sees  a  situation  from  the 
outside. 

"  Na,  Alec,  lad,"  he  said,  softly,  "  that's 
gane  too.  Upon  a  dark  day  I  made  a 
pact  with  my  Maker,  and  now  the  price 
is  nearly  paid,  //is  messenger  wi'  the 
discharge  is  already  on  the  road.  I  never 
hear  a  hand  on  the  latch  but  I  look  up 
to  see  him  enter — aye,  and  he  shall  be 
welcome,  welcome  as  the  bridegro<»n  that 
enters  the  Beloved's  chamber  I" 

I  covered  my  brows  with  my  palm,  and 
pretended  to  look  at  the  handwriting  on 
the  envelope,  which  was  delicate  and 
feminine.    The  Stickit  Minister  went  on. 

"  Aye,  Alec,"  he  said,  meditatively,  with 
his  eyes  still  on  the  red  glow,  "  ye  think 
that  j'e  love  the  lass  ye  hae  set  your  heart 
on.  And  doubtless  ye  do  love  her  truly. 
But  I  pray  God  that  there  may  never 
come  a  day  when  ye  shall  have  spoken 
the  last  sundering  word  and  returned  her 
the  written  sheets  faithfully  every  one. 
Ye  hae  heard  the  story,  Alec.  I  will  not 
hurt  your  young  heart  by  telling  it  again. 
But  I  spared  Jessie  Loudon  all  I  could, 
and  showed  her  that  she  must  not  mate 


her  young  life  with  one  no  better  than 
dead." 

The  Stickit  Minister  was  silent  a  long 
time  here.  Doubtless  old  faces  looked 
at  him  clear  out  of  the  red  spaces  of  the 
fire.  And  when  he  began  to  speak  again 
it  was  in  an  altered  voice. 

"  Nevertheless,  because  power  was  given 
me,  I  pled  with  and  comforted  her.  For 
though  the  lassie's  heart  was  set  on  me, 
it  was  as  a  bairn's  heart  is  set,  not  like 
the  heart  of  a  woman.  And  for  that  I 
praise  the  Lord — yes,  I  give  thanks  to 
His  name  I" 

"  Then  after  that  I  came  back  to  an 
empty  house — and  this  1" 

He  caressed  the  faded  envelope  lovingly 
as  a  miser  his  intimatest  treasure. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  keep  it,  Alec," 
he  went  on  presently,  "  but  I  am  glad  I 
did.  It  has  been  a  comfort  to  me.  And 
through  all  these  years  it  has  rested  there 
where  ye  see  it — upon  the  chapter  where 
God  answers  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind. 
Ye  ken  the  great  words." 

We  heard  a  slight  noise  in  the  yard, 
the  wheels  of  some  light  vehicle  driven 
quickly.  The  Stickit  Minister  started  a 
little,  and  when  I  looked  at  him  again  I 
saw  that  the  red  spot  the  size  of  a  crown- 
piece,  which  burned  steadfastly  on  his 
cheekbone,  had  spread  till  now  it  covered 
his  brow. 

Then  we  listened,  breathless,  like  men 
that  wait  for  a  marvel,  and  through  the 
hush  the  peats  on  the  grate  suddenly  fell 
inward  with  a  startling  sound,  bringing 
my  heart  into  my  mouth.  Next  we  heard 
a  voice  without,  loud  and  a  little  thick,  in 
heated  debate. 

"  Thank  God,"  cried  the  Stickit  Minis- 
ter, fervently.  "  It's  Henry — my  dear 
brother.  For  a  moment  I  feared  it  had 
been  Lawyer  Johnston  from  Cairn  Edward. 
You  know,"  he  added  (smiling  with  all 
his  old  swift  gladsomeness),  "  I  am  but 
now  a  tenant  at  will.  I  sit  here  in  the 
Dullarg  on  sufferance — that  once  was  the 
laird  of  acre  and  onstead  1" 

He  raised  his  voice  to  carry  through 
the  door  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Henry — Henry,  this  is  kind — kind  of 
you,  to  come  so  far  to  see  me  on  such  a 
night—" 

The  Stickit  Minister  was  on  his  feet  by 
this  time,  and  if  I  had  thought  that  his 
glance  bad  been  warm  ^d  motherly  for 
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me,  it  was  fairly  on  fire  with  affection 
now.  I  believed  that  Robert  Fraser  loved 
his  betrothed  faithfully  and  well ;  but 
never  will  I  believe  that  he  loved  woman 
bom  of  woman  as  he  loved  his  younger 
brother. 

And  that  is,  perhaps,  why  these  things 
fell  out  so. 

I  had  not  seen  Henry  Fraser  since  the 
first  year  he  had  come  to  Cairn  Edward. 
A  handsome  young  man  he  was  then,  with 
a  short,  supercilious  upper  lip,  and  crisply 
curling  hair  of  a  fair  color  disposed  in 
masses  about  his  brow. 

Now  he  entered,  and  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  him  I  stood  astonished.  His  pale  stu- 
dent's face  had  gjown  red  and  a  trifle 
mottled.  The  lids  of  his  blue  eyes  (the 
blue  of  his  brother's)  were  injected.  His 
mouth  was  loose  and  restless  under  a 
heavy  mustache,  and  when  he  began  to 
speak  his  voice  came  thick  and  throaty. 

"  I  wonder  you  do  not  keep  your  people 
in  better  order,  Robert,"  he  said,  before 
he  was  fairly  within  the  door  of  the  little 
sitting-room.  "  First  I  drove  right  into  a 
farm-cart  that  had  been  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  yard,  and  then  nearly  broke  my  shins 
over  a  pail  some  careless  slut  of  a  byre-lass 
had  thrown  down  at  the  kitchen  door." 

Robert  Fraser  had  been  standing  up 
with  a  glad  and  eager  look  on  his  face. 
I  think  he  had  half  stretched  out  his  hand, 
but  at  his  brother's  querulous  words  he 
sank  slowly  back  into  his  chair,  and  the 
gray  tiredness  slipped  back  into  his  face 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  disappeared. 

"I  am  sorry,  Henry,"  he  said ;  "  some- 
how I  do  not  jseem  to  get  about  so  readily 
as  I  did,  and  I  dare  say  the  lads  and  lasses 
take  some  advantage." 

"  They  would  not  take  advantage  with 
me,  I  can  tell  you, "cried  the  young  doctor, 
throwing  down  his  driving  cape  on  the 
corner  of  the  old  sofa,  and  pulling  a  chair 
in  to  the  fire.  He  bent  forward  and 
chafed  his  hands  before  the  glowing  peat, 
and  as  he  did  so  I  could  see  by  a  slight 
lurch  and  quick  recovery  that  he  had  been 
drinking.  I  wondered  if  Robert  Fraser 
noticed. 

Then  he  leaned  back  and  looked  at  the 
Stickit  Minister. 

"  Well,  Robert,  how  do  you  find  your- 
self to-night  ?  Better,  eh  ?"  he  said,  speak- 
ing; in  hi?  professional  voice, 


His  brother's  face  flushed  again  with 
the  same  swift  pleasure,  very  pitiful  to  see. 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  ask,"  he  said.  "  I 
think  I  do  feel  a  bettemess,  Henry.  The 
cough  has  been  less  troublesome  this  last 
day  or  two," 

"  I  suppose  there  are  no  better  prospects 
about  the  property,"  said  Dr.  Fraser,  pass- 
ing from  the  medical  question  with  no 
more  than  the  words  I  have  written  down. 
I  had  already  risen,  and,  with  a  muttered 
excuse,  was  passing  into  the  outer  kitchen, 
that  I  might  leave  the  brothers  alone. 

So  I  did  not  hear  Robert  Fraser's  reply, 
but  as  I  closed  the  door  I  caught  the 
younger's  loud  retort:  "I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  Robert — say  what  you  will,  I  have 
not  been  fairly  dealt  with  in  this  matter — 
I  have  been  swindled  I" 

So  I  went  out  with  my  heart  heavy 
within  me  for  my  friend;  and  though  Bell 
Gregory,  the  bonniest  of  the  farm  lasses, 
ostentatiously  drew  aside  and  left  a  vacant 
place  beside  her  in  the  ingle-nook,  I 
shook  my  head  and  kept  on  my  way  to 
the  door  with  no  more  than  a  smile  and 
"  Anither  nicht.  Bell  1" 

"  Gie  my  love  to  Nance  ower  at  the 
Nether  Neuk,"  she  cried,  with  challenge 
in  her  tone,  as  I  went  on. 

But  even  Nance  Chrystie  was  not  in 
my  thoughts  that  night.  I  stepped  out, 
passing  in  front  of  the  straw-thatched 
beehives  that  with  the  indrawing  days 
lost  their  sour-sweet  summer  smell,  and  so 
on  into  the  loaning.  From  the  foot  of 
the  little  brae  I  looked  back  at  the  lights 
burning  so  warmly  and  steadily  from  the 
low  windows  of  the  Dullarg,  and  my  mind 
went  over  all  my  father  had  told  me  of 
what  the  Stickit  Minister  had  done  for 
his  brother — how  he  had  broken  off  his 
own  college  career  that  Henry  might  go 
through  his  medical  classes  with  ease  and 
credit,  and  how,  in  spite  of  his  brother's 
rank  ingratitude,  he  had  bonded  his  little 
property  in  order  to  buy  him  Dr.  Aitkin's 
practice  in  Cairn  Edward. 

Standing  thus  and  thinking,  under  the 
beeches  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  loaning,  it 
gave  me  quite  a  start  to  find  a  figure  close 
beside  me.  It  was  a  woman  with  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  cotters* 
wives  in  our  parish. 

"  Tell  me,"  a  voice  eager  and  hurried 
panted  almost  in  my  ear,  "  is  Dr.  Fraser, 
of  Cairn  Edward,  up  there  ?" 
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"  Yes,"  I  said  in  reply,  involuntarily 
drawing  back  a  step,  the  woman  was  so 
near  me,  "he  is  this  moment  with  his 
brother." 

"  Then  for  God's  sake  will  ye  gang  up 
and  tell  him  to  come  this  instant  to  the 
Barmark  cothouses?  There  are  twa  bairns 
there  that  are  no  like  to  see  the  mornin' 
licht  if  he  doesna  I" 

'*  But  who  may  you  be  ?"  I  said,  for  I  did 
not  want  to  return  to  the  Dullarg.  "  And 
why  do  you  not  go  in  and  tell  him  your- 
self ?  You  can  give  him  the  particulars 
of  the  case  better  than  I." 

She  gave  a  little  shivering  moan. 

"  I  canna  gang  in  there,"  she  said, 
piteously;  "  I  darena.  Not  though  I  am 
Gilbert  Barbour's  wife — and  the  bairns' 
mither.    Oh,  sir,  rin  1" 

And  I  ran. 

But  when  I  had  knocked  and  delivered 
my  message,  to  my  great  surprise  Dr. 
Henry  Fraser  received  it  coolly. 

"  They  are  only  some  cotter  people,"  he 
said;  "  they  must  just  wait  till  I  am  on 
my  way  back  from  the  village.  I  will 
look  in  then.  Robert,  it  is  a  cold  night ; 
let  me  have  some  whis^  before  I  get 
into  that  gig  again." 

The  Stickit  Minister  turned  towards  the 
wall-press  where  ever  since  his  mother's 
day  the  "  guardevin  "  (or  little  rack  of  cut- 
glass  decanters)  had  stood,  always  hos- 
pitably full  but  all  untouched  by  the 
master  of  the  house.  I  was  still  standing 
uncertainly  by  the  door-cheek,  and  as 
Robert  Fraser  stepped  across  the  little 
room  I  saw  him  stagger,  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  catch  him.  But  ere  I  could  reach 
him  he  had  commanded  himself,  and 
turned  to  me  with  a  smile  on  his  lips. 
Yet  even  his  brother  was  struck  by  the 
ashen  look  on  his  face. 

"  Sit  down,  Robert,"  he  said ;  "  I  will 
help  myself." 

But  with  a  great  effort  the  Stickit  Min- 
ister set  the  tall,  narrow  dram-glass  on  the 
table  and  ceremoniously  filled  out  to  his 
brother  the  stranger's  portion,  as  is  the 
duty  of  country  hospitality  in  Scotland. 

But  the  doctor  interrupted. 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  he  exclaimed,  when  he 
saw  what  his  brother  was  doing,  "  for 
heaven's  sake  not  that  thing  1 — give  me  a 
tumbler." 

And  without  further  ceremony  he  went 
to  the  cupbp^^   Then  he  cried  to  Bell 


Gregory  to  fetch  him  some  hot  water,  and 
mixed  himself  a  steaming  glass. 

But  the  Stickit  Minister  did  not  sit 
down.  He  stood  up  by  the  mantelpiece 
all  trembling.  I  noted  particularly  that 
his  fingers  spilled  half  the  contents  of  the 
dram-glass  as  he  tried  to  pour  it  back  into 
the  decanter. 

"Oh,  haste  ye,  Henry  I"  he  said,  with 
a  pleading  anxiety  in  his  voice  I  had  never 
heard  there  for  any  trouble  of  his  own ; 
"  take  up  your  drink  and  drive  as  fast  as 
ye  can  to  succor  the  woman's  bairns.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  she  would  come 
here  seeking  you  at  this  time  of  nicht." 

His  brother  laughed  easily  as  he  re- 
seated himself  and  drew  the  tumbler 
nearer  to  his  elbow. 

"That's  all  you  know,  Robert,"  he 
said;  "why,  they  come  all  the  way  to 
Cairn  Edward  after  me  if  their  little  finger 
aches,  let  alone  here.  I  dare  say  some  of 
the  brats  have  got  the  mumps,  and  the 
mother  saw  me  as  I  drove  past  No,  in- 
deed, she  and  they  must  just  wait  till  I 
get  through  at  Whinnylig^ate." 

"I  ask  you,  Henr>-,"  said  his  brother, 
eagerly ;  "  do  this  for  my  sake ;  it  is  not 
often  that  I  ask  you  anything — nor  will  I 
have  long  to  ask." 

"Well,"  grumbled  the  young  doctor, 
rising  and  finishing  the  toddy  as  he  stood, 
"  I  suppose  I  must  if  you  make  a  point  of 
it.  But  1  will  just  look  in  at  Whinnylig- 
gate  on  my  way  across.  Barmark  is  a 
good  two  miles  on  my  way  home." 

"  Thank  you,  Henr>-,"  said  Robert 
Fraser.  "  I  will  not  forget  your  kindness 
to  me." 

With  a  brusque  nod  to  me  Dr.  Henry 
Fraser  strode  through  the  kitchen,  among 
whose  merry  groups  his  comings  and 
goings  always  created  a  certain  hush  of 
awe.  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  could 
hear  the  clear  clatter  of  the  horse's  shod 
feet  on  the  hard  macadam  as  he  turned 
out  of  the  soft  sandy  loaning  into  the 
main  road. 

The  Stickit  Minister  sank  back  into  his 
chair. 

"  Thank  God  I"  he  said,  with  an  intake 
of  breath  almost  like  a  sob. 

I  looked  down  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Robert,  why  are  you  so  troubled 
about  this  woman's  bairns  ?"  I  asked. 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  while,  lying 
fallen  in  upon  himself  m  his  gre»i  ^rm- 
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chair  of  worn  horsehair,  as  if  the  strain 
had  been  too  great  for  his  weak  body. 
When  he  did  reirfy,  it  was  in  a  curiously 
far-away  voice,  like  a  man  speaking  in  a 
dream. 

"  They  are  Jessie  Loudon's  bairns,"  he 
said,  "and  a*  the  comfort  she  has  in  life." 

I  sat  down  on  the  hearth-rug  beside 
him — a  habit  I  had  when  we  were  alone 
together.  It  was  thus  that  I  used  to  read 
Homer  and  Horace  to  him  in  the  long 
winter  forenights,  and  wrangle  for  happy 
hours  over  a  construction  or  the  turn  of 
a  phrase  in  the  translation.  So  now  I 
simply  sat  and  was  silent,  touching  his 
knee  with  my  shoulder.  I  knew  that  he 
would  tell  me  all  he  wished  me  to  hear. 
The  old  eight-day  clock  in  the  comer 
(with  "John  Grey,  Kilmaurs,  1 791,"  in 
italics  across  the  brass  face  of  it)  ticked 
on  interminably  through  ten  minutes,  and 
I  heard  the  feet  of  the  men  come  in  from 
suppering  the  horse  before  Robert  said 
another  word.    Then  he  spoke  : 

*•  Alec,"  he  said,  very  quietly — he  could 
hardly  say  or  do  anything  otherwise  (or, 
rather.  I  thought  so  before  that  night) — 
"  I  have  this  on  my  spirit — it  is  heavy 
like  a  load.  When  I  broke  it  to  Jessie 
Ix)udon  that  I  could  never  marry  her,  as 
I  told  you,  I  did  not  tell  you  that  she 
took  it  hard  and  high,  speaking  bitter 
words  that  are  best  forgotten.  And  then 
in  a  week  or  two  she  married  Gib  Barbour, 
a  good-for-nothing,  good-looking  young 
plowman,  and  a  great  don  at  the  parish 
dances — no  meet  mate  for  her.  And  that 
I  count  the  heaviest  part  of  my  punish- 
ment" 

And  since  that  day  I  have  not  passed 
word  or  salutation  with  Jessie  Loudon — 

that  is,  with  Jessie  Barbour.  But  on  a 
Sabbath  day,  just  before  I  was  laid  down 
— a  bonnie  day  in  June — I  met  her  as  I 
passed  through  a  bourock,  fresh  with  the 
gowd  of  broom,  and  the  *  shilfies '  and 
Jennie  Wrans  singing  on  every  brier.  I 
had  been  lookin'  for  a  sheep  that  had 
broken  bounds.  And  there  she  sat  wi'  a 
youngling  on  ilka  knee.  There  passed 
but  ae  blink  o*  the  een  between  us — ane 
and  nae  mair.  But  oh.  Alec,  as  I  am  a 
sinful  man,  married  wife  though  she  was, 
I  kenned  that  she  loved  me,  and  she 
kenned  that  I  loved  her  wi'  the  love  that 
has  nae  ending  I" 
There  was  a  long  pause  here}  and  the 


dock  struck  with  a  long,  preparatory 
g-r-r-r,  as  if  it  were  clearing  its  throat  in 
order  to  apolc^ze  for  the  interruption. 

"  And  that,"  said  Robert  Fraser,  was 
the  reason  Jessie  Loudon  would  not  come 
up  to  the  Dullarg  this  nicht — no,  not  even 
for  her  bairns'  sake  1" 

Yet  Jessie  Loudon  did  come  to  the 
Dullarg  that  nighl — and  for  her  children's 
sake. 

Strangely  enough,  in  writing  of  an 
evening  so  fruitful  in  incident.  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  remember  what  happened 
during  the  next  two  hours.  The  lads  and 
lasses  came  in  for  the  "  taking  of  the 
Book."  So  much  do  I  recall.  But  that 
was  an  exercise  never  omitted  on  any 
pretext  in  the  house  of  the  ex-divinity 
student.  I  remember  this  also,  because, 
after  the  brief  prelude  of  the  psalm-singing 
(it  was  the  one  hundred  and  third),  the 
Stickit  Minister  pushed  the  Bible  across 
to  me,  open  at  the  thirty-eighth  chapter 
of  Job.  The  envelope  was  still  there. 
Though  it  was  turned  sideways,  I  could 
see  the  faintly  written  address ; 

Mr.  Robert  Fraser,  Student  in  Divinity, 
SO  St.  Leonard's  St., 

Edinburgh. 

Even  as  I  looked  I  seemed  to  hear 
again  the  woman's  voice  in  the  dark 
loaning:  "  I  canna  gang  in  there!"  And 
in  a  lightning  flash  of  illumination  it  came 
to  me  what  the  answer  of  that  letter  had 
meant  to  Jessie  Loudon ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge somehow  made  me  older  and  sadder. 
Then,  with  a  shaking  voice,  I  read  the 
mighty  words  before  me :  *'  When  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy .  .  ."  But 
when  I  came  to  the  verse  which  says, 
"  Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened 
unto  thee  ?  or  hast  thou  seen  the  doors 
of  the  shadow  of  death  ?"  I  saw  the  Stickit 
Minister  nod  his  head  three  times  very 
slightly,  and  a  strange,  subtle  smile  came 
over  his  face,  as  though  he  would  have 
answered :  "  Yea,  Lord,  verily  I  have  seen 
them;  they  have  been  opened  to  me  I" 
And  as  the  lads  and  lasses  filed  out 
in  a  kind  of  wondering  silence,  after 
Robert  Fraser  had  prayed — not  kneeling 
down,  but  sitting  erect  in  his  chair  and 
looking  out  before  him  with  wide-open 
eyes — we  in  the  litde  sitting-room  became 
conscious  of  a  low  knocking,  persistent 
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and  remote,  somewhere  about  the  house 
of  Duliarg.  We  could  hear  Bell  Gregory- 
open  and  then  immediately  close  the 
kitchoi  door,  having:  evidenUy  found  no 
one  there.    The  knocking  still  continued. 

*'  I  believe  it  is  somebody  at  the  front 
door,"  I  said,  turning  in  that  direction. 

And  then  the  Stickit  Minister  cried  out 
in  a  curious,  excited  voice,  "Open  to 
them — open.  Alec!    Quick,  man  I" 

And  his  voice  went  through  me  with  a 
kind  of  thrill,  for  I  knew  not  who  it  was 
he  expected  to  enter,  whether  sheriff's 
officer  or  angry  creditor— or,  as  it  might 
be,  the  Angel  of  the  Presence  himself  come 
to  summon  his  soul  to  follow. 

Nevertheless,  with  quaking  heart  enough 
and  resolving  in  future  to  be  a  more 
religious  man,  I  made  bold  to  open. 

The  woman  I  had  seen  in  the  lane 
stood  before  me,  as  it  were,  projected  out 
of  the  darkness  behind,  her  shawl  fallen 
back  from  her  face,  and  her  features  all 
pale  and  changeful  in  the  flicker  of  the 
candle  I  had  snatched  up  to  take  with  me 
into  the  little  hall.  For  the  front  door 
was  used  only  on  state  occasions,  as  when 
the  parish  minister  came  to  call,  and  at 
funerals. 

"  He  has  not  come — and  the  bairns 
are  d3nngl  So  I  had  to  come  back!" 
she  cried,  more  hoarsely  and  breathlessly 
than  I  had  ever  heard  woman  speak. 
But  her  eyes  fairly  blazed,  and  her  Hps 
were  parted  wide  for  my  answer. 

"  Dr.  Fraser  left  here  more  than  an 
hour  ago,"  I  stammered.  "  Has  he  not 
yet  been  to  see  the  children  ?" 

"  No— no,  I  tell  you,  no.  And  they 
are  choking — dying — it  is  the  trouble  in 
the  throat.  They  will  die  if  he  does  not 
come — " 

I  heard  a  noise  behind  me,  and  the 
next  moment  I  found  myself  put  aside 
like  a  child,  and  Robert  Fraser  stood  face 
to  face  with  her  that  had  been  Jessie 
Loudon. 

"Come  in,"  he  said.  And  when  she 
drew  back  with  a  kind  of  shudder  and 
felt  uncertainly  for  her  shawl,  he  stepped 
aside  and  motioned  her  to  enter  with  a 
certain  large  and  commanding  gesture  I 
had  never  seen  him  use  before.  And,  as 
if  accustomed  to  obey,  the  woman  came 
slowly  within  the  room.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, she  would  not  sit  down,  but  stood 
faang  us  both — a  girl  prematurely  old, 


her  lips  nearly  as  pale  as  her  worn  cheeks, 
her  blown  hair  disordered  ana  wispy 
about  her  forehead,  and  only  the  dark 
and  tragic  flashing  of  her  splendid  eyes 
telling  of  a  bygone  beauty. 

The  Stickit  Minister  stood  up  also, 
and,  as  he  leaned  his  hand  upon  the  table, 
I  noticed  that  he  gently  shut  the  Bible 
which  I  had  left  open,  that  the  woman's 
eye  might  not  fall  upon  the  faded  en- 
velope that  marked  the  thirty-eighth  of 
Job. 

"Do  I  understand  you  to  say,"  he 
began,  in  a  voice  clear,  resonant,  and  full, 
not  at  all  the  voice  of  a  stricken  man, 
"  that  my  brother  has  not  yet  visited  your 
children  ?" 

"  He  had  not  come  when  I  ran  out — 
they  are  much  worse — dying,  I  think  I" 
she  answered,  also  in  another  voice  and 
another  mode  of  speech,  yet  a  little  stiffly, 
as  if  the  latter  had  grown  unfamiliar  by 
disuse. 

For  almost  the  only  time  in  his  life,  I 
saw  a  look  stem  and  hard  come  over  the 
countenance  of  the  Stickit  Minister. 

"  Go  home,  Jessie,"  he  said ;  "  I  will 
see  that  he  is  there  as  fast  as  horses  can 
bring  him  I" 

She  hesitated  a  moment 

"  Is  he  not  here  ?"  she  faltered.  "  Oh, 
tell  me  if  he  is ;  I  was  to  fetch  him  back. 
I  dare  not  go  back  without  him." 

The  Stickit  Minister  went  to  the  door 
with  firm  step,  the  woman  following  with- 
out question  or  argument. 

"Fear  not,  but  go,  Jessie,"  he  said; 
"  my  brother  is  not  here,  but  he  will  be  at 
the  bairns'  bedside  almost  as  soon  as  you. 
I  promise  you." 

"  Thank  you,  Robin,"  she  stammered, 
adjusting  the  shawl  over  her  head,  and 
instantly  disappearing  into  the  darkness. 
The  old  sweet  heartening  name  had  risen 
unconsciously  to  her  lips  in  the  hour  of 
her  need.  I  think  neither  of  them  noticed 
it,  indeed. 

"  And  now  help  me  on  with  my  coat," 
said  Robert  Fraser,  turning  to  me.  "  I  am 
going  over  to  the  village." 

"  You  must  not,"  I  cried,  taking  him 
by  the  arm  ;  "  let  me  go ;  let  me  put  in 
the  pony ;  I  will  be  there  in  ten  minutes  I" 

"  I  have  no  pony  now,"  he  said,  gently 
and  a  little  sadly.  "  I  have  no  need  of 
one.  And,  besides,  the  quickest  way  is 
across  the  fiel<i^;;^^^^GoOg[e 
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It  was  trae.  The  nearest  way  to  the 
village  by  a  great  deal  was  by  a  narrow 
foot-track  across  the  meadows..  But,  fear- 
ing for  his  life,  I  still  tried  to  prevent  him. 

"  It  will  be  your  death  1"  I  said,  en- 
deavoring to  keep  him  back.  "  Let  me 
go  alone." 

« If  Henry  is  where  I  fear  he  is,"  he 
answered  calmly,  *'  he  would  not  stir  for 
you.  But  he  will  for  me.  And,  besides, 
I  have  passed  my  word  to  Jessie." 

The  details  of  that  terrible  night  jour- 
ney I  will  not  enter  upon.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  I  bade  him  lean  on  me  and 
go  slowly,  but,  do  what  I  would,  I  could 
not  keep  him  back.  Indeed,  he  went 
faster  than  I  could  accompany  him,  for, 
in  order  to  support  him  a  little,  I  had  to 
walk  unevenly  along  the  ragged  edges  of 
the  little  field-path.  All  was  dark-gray 
above,  beneath,  and  to  the  right  of  us. 
Only  on  the  left  hand  a  rough  whinstone 
dyke  stood  up  solidly  black  against  the 
monotone  of  the  sky.  The  wind  came  in 
cold  swirls,  with  now  and  then  a  fleck  of 
snow  that  stung  like  hail.  I  had  insisted 
on  the  Sticktt  Minister  taking  his  plaid 
about  him  in  addition  to  his  overcoat,  and 
the  ends  of  it  flickering  into  my  eyes  in- 
creased the  difficulty. 

I  have  hardly  ever  been  so  thankful  in 
my  life  as  when  at  last  I  saw  the  lights 
of  the  village  gleam  across  the  little  bridge, 
as  we  emerged  from  the  water-meadows 
and  felt  our  feet  firm  themselves  on  the 
turnpike  road. 

From  that  point  the  Stickit  Minister 
went  faster  than  ever.  Indeed,  he  rushed 
forward  in  spite  of  my  restraining  arm, 
with  some  remaining  flicker  of  the  vigor 
which  in  youth-had  made  him  first  on  the 
hillside  at  the  fox-hunt,  and  first  on  the 
hay-stacks  upon  the  great  day  of  the  bring- 
ing in  of  the  winter's  fodder. 

It  seemed  hardly  a  moment  before  we 
were  at  the  door  of  the  inn — the  Red  Lion 
the  name  of  it — at  that  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  "  Jeems  "  Carter.  Yes, 
Henry  Fraser  was  there.  His  horse  was 
tethered  to  an  iron  ring  which  was  fixed 
in  the  whitewashed  wall,  and  his  voice 
could  be  heard  at  that  very  moment  lead- 
ing a  chorus.  Then  I  remembered.  It 
was  a  "  Cronies' "  night.  This  was  a 
kind  of  informal  club  recruited  from  the 
more  jovial  of  the  younger  horse-breeding 
fanners  of  the  neighborhood.    It  included 


the  local  "  vet,"  a  bonnet  laird  or  two 

g^own  lonesome  and  thirsty  by  prolonged 
residence  upon  the  edges  of  the  hills,  and 
was  on  all  occasions  proud  and  glad  to 
welcome  a  guest  so  distinguished  and 
popular  as  the  jroung  Doctor  of  Cairn 
Edward. 

"  Loose  the  beast  and  be  ready  to  hand 
me  the  reins  when  I  come  out  I"  com- 
manded the  Stickit  Minister,  squaring  lus 
stooped  shoulder  like  the  leader  of  a  for- 
lorn hope. 

So  thus  it  happened  that  I  did  not  see 
with  my  own  eyes  what  happened  when 
Robert  Fraser  opened  the  door  of  the 
*'  Cronies' "club-room.  But  I  have  heard 
it  so  often  told  that  I  know  as  well  as  if  I 
had  seen.  It  was  the  Laird  of  Butterhole 
who  told  me,  and  he  always  said  that  it 
made  a  sober  man  of  him  from  that  day 
forth.  It  was  like  Lazarus  looking  out  of 
the  sepulcher  after  they  had  rolled  away 
the  stone,  he  said. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  their  jovisi 
chorus  some  one  said  "HusHl" — some 
one  of  themselves— and  all  turned  towards 
the  door. 

And,  lo  I  there,  in  the  doorway,  framed 
in  the  outer  dark,  his  broad  blue  bonnet 
in  his  hand,  his  plaid  waving  back  from 
his  shoulders,  stood  a  man  pale  as  if  he 
had  come  to  them  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death. 

With  a  hand  white  as  bone  he  beckoned 
to  his  brother,  who  stood  with  his  hands 
on  the  table  smiling  and  swaying  a  little 
with  tipsy  gravity. 

"  Why,  Robert,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?"  he  was  beginning.  But  the  Stickit 
Minister  broke  in. 

"  Come  I"  he  said,  sternly  and  coldly, 
"  the  children  you  have  neglected  are 
dying ;  if  they  die  through  your  careless- 
ness, you  will  be  their  murderer  I" 

And,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  tall  and 
florid  younger  brother  quailed  before  the 
eye  of  his  elder. 

"  Yes,  I  will  come,  Robert;  I  was  com- 
ing in  a  moment  anyway." 

And  so  the  Stickit  Minister  led  him 
out.  There  was  no  great  merriment  after 
that  in  the  *'  Cronies' "  Club  that  night 
The  members  conferred  chiefly  in  whis- 
pers, and  presently,  emptying  their  glasses, 
they  stole  away  home. 

But  no  mortal  knows  what  Robert 
Fraser  said  to  his  brother  during  that 
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drive — something  mightily  sobering,  at  all 
events.  For  when  the  two  reached  the 
small  cluster  of  cothouses  lying  under  the 
lee  of  Barmark  wood,  the  young  man, 
though  not  tnisring  himself  to  articulate 
speech,  and  somewhat  over-tremulous  of 
band,  was  yet  completely  master  of  him- 
self. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  arrival,  just  as 
I  had  not  seen  the  startling  apparition 
which  broke  up  the  *'  Cronies'  "  Club.  The 
doctor's  gig  held  only  two,  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  handed  Robert  Fraser  the  reins 
the  beast  sprang  forward.  But  I  was 
limber  and  a  good  runner  in  those  days, 
and  though  the  gray  did  his  best,  I  was 
not  far  behind. 

There  is  no  ceremony  at  such  a  house 
in  time  of  sickness.  The  door  stood  open 
to .  the  wall,  A  bright  light  streamed 
through  and  revealed  the  inequalities  of 
the  little  apron  of  causewayed  cobble- 
stones. I  entered,  and  saw  Henry  Fraser 
bending  over  a  bed  on  which  a  child  was 
lying.  Robert  held  a  candle  at  his  elbow. 
The  mother  paced  restlessly  to  and  fro 
with  another  child  in  her  arms.  I  could 
see  the  doctor  touch  again  and  again  the 
back  of  the  little  girl's  throat  with  a  brush 
which  he  continually  replenished  from  a 
phial  in  his  left  hand. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  hearthstone 
from  the  child's  bed  a  strong  country  lout 
sat  sullenly  becking  his  darned  stocking 
feet  at  the  clear  embers  of  the  fire.  Then 
the  mother  laid  the  first  child  on  the  op- 


posite bed,  and  turned  to  where  the  doctor 
was  still  operating. 

Suddenly  Henry  Fraser  stood  erect. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  dissipation  about 
him  now.  The  tradition  of  his  guild  was 
as  a  mantle  of  dignity  about  htm. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  he  said,  as  he  took  his 
brother's  hand  in  a  long  clasp.  "  Thank 
you,  Robert ;  thank  you  a  thousand  times 
that  you  brought  me  here  in  time  1" 

"  Nay,  rather,  thank  God  I"  said  Robert 
Krasbr,  solemnly. 

And  even  as  he  stood  there  the  Stickit 
Minister  swayed  sidelong,  but  the  next 
moment  he  had  recovered  himself  with  a 
hand  on  the  bedpost.  Then  very  swiftly 
he  drew  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
and  set  it  to  his  lips. 

His  brother  and  1  went  to  him  with  a 
quick  apprehension.  But  the  Stickit  Min- 
ister turned  from  us  both  to  the  woman, 
who  took  two  swift  steps  towards  him 
with  her  arms  outstretched  and  such  a 
yearning  of  love  on  her  face  as  I  never 
saw.  The  sullen  lout  by  the  fire  drowsed 
on  unheeding. 

"  Jessie  I"  cried  the  Stickit  Minister, 
and  with  that  fell  into  her  arms.  She' 
held  him  there  a  long  moment  as  if  jeal- 
ously, her  head  bent  down  upon  him. 
Then  she  delivered  him  up  to  me,  as  it 
had  been  reluctantly. 

Henry  Fraser  put  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  gave  a  great  sob. 

"  My  brother  is  dead  I"  he  said. 

But  Jessie  Loudon  did  not  utter  a  word. 
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Part    V  T  h  e 

A^  <ir'!  H  of  Shakespeare's  genius 
and  charm  of  nature  needed  only 
a  bit  of  f-Lirth  on  which  to  put  his 
foot  in  the  arena  of  struggle  which  London 
was  in  that  day,  and  still  is,  in  order  to 
make  his  way  to  a  secure  position.  That 
bit  <tf  ground  from  which  he  could  push 
his  fortunes  forward  was  probably  afforded 
by  his  friendship  with  Richard  Field,  a 
Stratford  boy  who  had  bound  himself, 
after  the  custom  of  the  time,  to  Thomas 
\'antrollier,  a  printer  and  publisher  in 
Blacldriars,  not  far  from  the  two  theaters 
then  in  the  city,  The  Theater  and  The 
Curtain.  Richard  was  the  son  of  Henry 
ffelde  oi  Stratford  uppon  Aven  in  the 
counlye  of  Warwick,  tanner,"  a  friend  of 
John  Shakespeare.  Young  Field,  who  had 
recently  ended  liis  apprenticeship,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  business  by 
marriage  about  this  time,  and  his  name 
will  always  hv.  kvpt  in  memory  because 
his  "^jl^nint  appears  on  the  earliest  of 
Shakespeare's  publications,  the  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  which  was  first  issued  in 
1 593  and  reissued  in  1 594  and  1 596 ;  and 
on  the  title-page  of  "  The  Rape  of  Lu- 
crece"  in  1594.  The  relation  of  this 
printer  and  his  predecessor  to  the  poet 
w^as  intimate  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ; 
Field  not  only  gave  to  the  world  Shake- 
speare's earliest  poems,  but  brought  out 
several  books  which  deeply  influenced  the 
young  poet;  in  1589  he  printed  Potten- 
ham's  "  Arte  of  English  Poesie  "  and  fifteen 
books  of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,''  and  he 
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brought  out  at  least  five  editions  of  North's 
translation  of  Plutarch's  *'  Lives,"  that 
"pasturage  of  noble  minds,"  upon  which 
Shakespeare  must  have  fastened  with 
avidity,  so  c&mpletely  did  his  imagination 
penetrate  and  possess  Plutarch's  great 
stories. 

The  theory  that  Shakespeare  worked 
for  a  time  in  the  printing  establishment  is 
pure  surmise;  there  is  not  even  tradition 
to  support  it.  Friendship  with  James 
Burbage,  one  of  the  leading  actors  of  the 
day,  with  whom  Shakespeare  became  in- 
timately associated,  has  been  taken  for 
granted  on  the  assumption  that  Burbrge 
was  a  man  of  Stratford  birth ;  and  on  the 
same  ground  it  has  been  assumed  that  he 
knew  John  Heminge,  who  became  at  a 
later  time  his  associate  and  friend  ;  it  is 
improbable,  however,  that  either  of  these 
successful  actors  was  a  native  of  Warwick- 
shire. Nor  is  there  good  ground  for  the 
surmise  that  the  poet  began  his  career  as 
.a  lawyer's  clerk ;  his  knowledge  of  legal 
terms,  considerable  as  it  was,  is  more 
reasonably  accounted  for  on  other  grounds. 

Tradition  is  doubtless  to  be  trusted 
when  it  connects  Shakespeare  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career  with  the  profession 
which  he  was  later  not  only  to  follow  with 
notable  practical  success,  but  to  practice 
with  the  insight  and  skill  of  the  artist. 
His  mastery  of  the  mechanism  of  the  play 
as  well  as  of  its  poetic  resources  was  so 
complete  that  his  apprenticeship  must 
have  begun  at  once.    Assuming  that  he 
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connected  himself  with  the  theater  at  the 
very  start,  that  period  of  preparation  was 
amazingly  brief.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  stories  which  associate  him  with 
the  theater  in  the  humblest  way  are  true 
in  substance  if  not  in  detail.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  that  which  declares 
that  he  began  by  holding,  during  the  per- 
formances, the  horses  of  those  who  rode 
to  the  theaters.  It  was  the  custom  of  men 
of  fashion  to  ride ;  Shakespeare  lived  in 
the  near  neighborhood  of  both  theaters ; 
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and  James  Burbage,  the  father  of  Shake- 
speare's friend  the  actor,  was  not  only 
the  owner  of  The  Theater  but  of  a  livery 
stable  close  at  hand,  and  may  have  given 
him  employment  This  story  first  appeared 
in  print  in  1753,  and  it  was  then  an  old 
tradition.  The  poet  was  not  long  in  find- 
ing his  way  from  the  outside  to  the  inside 
of  the  theater. 

If  he  did  not  attain  eminence  as  an 
actor,  he  knew  the  stage  business  and  the 
management  of  a  theater  from  first-hand 
knowledge,  and  down  to  the 
minutest  detail.  No  man  has 
ever  kept  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  an  art  more  thor- 
oughly in  hand  or  in  harmony. 
The  plays  hold  the  first  place 
in  poetry  to-day  because  their 
literary  quality  and  value  are 
supreme;  they  were  success- 
ful in  the  poet's  time  largely 
because  they  showed  such  mas- 
tery of  the-  business  of  the 
playwright.  Shakespeare  the 
craftsman  and  Shakespeare 
the  artist  were  ideal  collabo- 
rators. Rowe's  statement  that 
he  was  received  into  the 
company  then  in  being  at  first 
in  a  very  mean  rank  "  has  be- 
hind it  two  credible  and  prob- 
able traditions  :  the  story  that 
he  entered  the  theater  as  a 
mere  attendant  or  servitor,  and 
the  story  that  his  first  service 
in  his  profession  was  rendered 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  a 
call-boy.  The  nature  of  the 
work  he  had  to  do  at  the  start 
was  of  no  consequence ;  what 
is  of  importance  is  the  fact 
that  it  gave  him  a  foothold ; 
henceforth  he  had  only  to 
climb;  and  climbing,  to  a  man 
of  his  gifts  and  temper,  was 
not  toil  but  play. 

Shakespeare  began  as  an 
actor,  and  did  not  cease  to  act 
until  toward  the  close  of  his 
life.  His  success  as  a  play- 
wright soon  overshadowed  his 
reputation  as  an  actor,  but, 
either  as  actor  or  shareholder, 
he  kept  in  closest  touch  with 
the  practical  and  business  side 
of  the  theater.    He  was  for 
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many  years  a  man  of  great  prominence  and 
influence  in  what  would  to-day  be  known  as 
theatrical  circles ;  and  while  h;s  success  on 
the  stage  was  only  respectable,  his  success 
as  shareholder  and  manager  was  of  the 
most  substantial  kind.  It  is  clear  that  he 
inherited  his  father's  instinct  for  business 
activit)-,  and  much  more  than  his  father's 
share  of  sound  judgment  and  wise  manage- 
KKnL  His  good  sense  stands  out  at  every 
stage  in  his  mature  life  in  striking  juxta- 
position with  his  immense  capacity  for 
cmotitm  and  excess  both  of  passion  and  of 
broodingmeditation.  His  poise  and  seren- 
ity of  spirit  were  shown  in  his  dealing  with 
practical  affairs ;  and  his  success  as  a  man 

affairs  is  not  only  a  rare  fact  in  the 
history  of  men  of  genius,  but  stood  in 
close  relation  to  his  marvelous  sanity  of 
nature.  He  steadied  his  spirit  by  resolute 
"id  wholesome  grasp  of  realities. 

It  Was  a  roug^  school  in  which  Shake- 
speare found  himself  in  the  years  of  his 
apprenticeship ;  the  profession  he  chose, 


although  associated  in  our  minds,  when 
we  recall  his  time,  with  some  of  the  gen- 
tlest as  well  as  the  most  ardent  and  gifted 
spirits,  was  not  yet  reputable  ;  the  society 
into  which  he  was  thrown  by  it  was  bo 
hemian,  if  not  worse ;  and  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he.worked,  but  which  he  seemed 
not  to  breathe,  was  full  of  passion,  intrigue, 
and  license.  No  occupation  is  so  open 
to  moral  peril  as  that  which  constantly 
stimulates  the  great  passions  and  evokes 
the  great  emotions ;  and  in  Shakespeare's 
time  the  stage  hardly  felt  the  steadying 
force  of  public  opinion.  Lying  under  a 
social  ban,  it  paid  small  attention  to  the 
standards  and  tastes  of  serious-minded 
men  and  women.  The  theater  of  Shake- 
speare's time  owed  its  immense  product- 
iveness to  the  closeness  of  its  relations 
with  luiglish  life  and  the  Knglish  people, 
but  that  very  closeness  of  touch  charged 
it  with  perilous  forces  ;  the  stage  was  the 
scene  of  tumultuous  passions,  of  fierce 
emotions  whose  tidal  volume  and  intensity 
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swept  everything  before  them ;  of  violence, 
cruelty,  and  bloodshedding.  The  intense 
vitality  which  gave  the  age  its  creative 
energy  in  statesmanship,  in  adventure,  in 
organization,  and  in  literature,  showed 
itself  in  perilous  excesses  of  thought  and 
conduct ;  the  people,  although  morally 
sound,  were  coarse  in  speech ;  the  vices 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  did  not  seri- 
ously taint  the  English  people,  but  they 
were  familiar  on  the  English  stage ;  the 
actor  was  not  received  as  a  member  of 
society ;  he  was  still  a  social  outcast. 
Under  such  conditions  the  tragic  fate  of 
Shakespeare's  immediate  predecessors 
seems  almost  inevitable  ;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  Shakespeare's  friends 
in  his  profession  were  men,  on  the  whole, 
of  orderly  life. 

There  was  ground,  in  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  the  stage  in  Shake- 
speare's youth,  for  the  growing  opposition 
of  the  Puritan  element  in  London  to  the 
theater ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  free 
expression  of  English  genius,  Elizabeth 
was  of  another  mind.  She,  rather  than 
her  Puritan  subjects,  represented  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  people.  She 
loved  the  play  and  was  the  enthusiastic 


patron  of  the  player.  In  1574,  twelve 
years  before  Shakespeare  came  to  London, 
the  Queen  had  given  a  Royal  Patent,  or 
license,  empowering  Lord  Leicester's  serv- 
ants to  "  use,  exercise,  and  occupy  the 
art  and  faculty  of  playing  Comedies, 
Tragedies,  Interludes,  Stage-plays  ...  as 
well  for  the  recreation  of  our  loving  sub- 
jects, as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure,  when 
we  shall  think  good  to  see  them."  Lord 
Leicester's  company  had  appeared  at 
Court  on  many  occasions ;  henceforth 
they  called  themselves  "  The  Queen's 
Majesty's  Poor  Players."  They  were 
given  the  privilege  of  playing,  not  only  in 
London,  but  throughout  England;  but  the 
plays  they  presented  were  in  all  cases  to 
pass  under  the  eye  of  the  Master  of  the 
Revels,  and  no  performance  was  to  be 
given  "in  the  time  of  Common  Prayer,  or 
in  the  time  of  great  and  common  Plague 
in  our  said  City  of  London."  Such  a 
license  was  rendered  necessary  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  adopted  three  years  earlier ; 
without  it  the  players  might  have  been 
apprehended  as  vagabonds. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester's  company  of 
players  bore  his  name  and  secured  their 
privileges  through  his  influence,  but  were 
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not  subsidized  by  him.  Two  years 
after  receiving  the  royal  license,  they 
occupied  in  Shoteditch  the  first 
public  theater  erected  in  London  ; 
so  widespread  was  the  popular  in- 
terest, and  so  ripe  the  moment  for 
the  development  of  the  drama,  that 
at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  London 
had  no  less  than  fifteen  or  eighteen 
playhouses.  When  Shakespeare  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  two  theaters  had 
been  built  and  several  companies 
of  actors  r^ularly  organized.  Choir- 
boys frequently  gave  performances, 
and  the  choirs  of  St  Paul's,  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  the  school  at 
Westminster  weri  organized  into 
companies,  furnished  players  for 
women's  parts,  and  practically  served 
as  training-schools  for  the  stage.  Of 
these  companies,  that  which  bore 
the  name  of  Lonl  Leicester  soon 
secured  a  foremost  place;  became, 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  successor, 
the  King's  Players;  included  among 
its  members  Richard  Burbage,  the 
greatest  tragedian  of  his  time,  John 
Heminge  and  Henry  Condell,  who 
laid  posterity  for  all  time  under  last- 
ing obligations  by  editing  the  first  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  1623, 
and  Augustus  Phillips — all  Shakespeare's 
intimate  and  lifelong  friends.  With  prob- 
ably not  more  than  two  exceptions,  his 
plays  were  first  brought  out  by  this  com- 
pany. With  this  company  Shakespeare 
cast  in  his  fortunes  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  London,  when  it  was  performing  in 
The  Theater,  with  the  Curtain  as  its  only 
rival ;  and  he  kept  up  his  connection  with 
it  until  his  final  retirement  to  Stratford. 

The  first  theaters  were  rude  in  structure 
and  bore  evidence  of  the  earlier  conditions 
under  which  plays  had  been  presented. 
The  courtyard  of  the  old  English  inn,  with 
its  open  space  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  galleries,  reappeared  with  modifications 
io  the  earliest  London  theaters.  These 
stnictures  were  built  of  wood,  and  the 
majority  of  the  audience  sat  in  the  open 
space  which  is  now  known  as  the  orchestra 
Iwtwas  then  called  the  "  yard,"  and  later 
the  pit,  under  the  open  sky.  The  Globe, 
which  was  the  most  famous  theater  cf 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  with  which  his 
own  fortunes  were  closely  identified,  was 
fbaped  like  a  hexagon }  the  stage  was 


NATHANIEL  FIELD 
Shakeapeare'i  fellow-players.   From  the  painlins  at  Dulwich 
College.  Ennland. 

covered,  but  the  private  boxes,  which  en- 
circled the  central  space  or  yard,  were 
not  roofed.  The  Fortune,  which  stood 
in  Cripplegate  and  was  one  of  the  results 
of  the  great  success  of  the  Globe,  was 
a  square  of  eighty  feet  on  each  side. 
The  stage  was  nearly  forty-five  feet  in 
depth ;  three  tiers  of  boxes  encircled  the 
yard.  The  stage  stood  upon  pillars  and 
was  protected  by  a  roof.  The  greater  part 
of  the  audience  sat  in  the  "  yard "  and 
were  called  "groundlings;'*  those  who 
were  able  to  pay  a  larger  fee  found  places 
in  the  boxes  or  galleries ;  the  men  of 
fashion,  with  the  patrons  of  the  drama, 
sat  on  the  stage  itself. 

The  audience  in  the  yard  was  made  up 
of  citizens  of  London,  apprentices,  grooms, 
boys,  and  a  more  dissolute  and  boisterous 
element  who  paid  two  or  three  pennies  for 
admission.  If  it  rained,  they  were  wet;  if 
the  sun  shone,  they  were  warm  ;  they  criti- 
cised the  actors  and  ridiculed  the  dandies 
on  the  stage ;  they  ate  and  drank  and  occa- 
sionally fought  one  another  after  the  fashion 
of  the  time.  They  were  sometimes  riot- 
ous. When  the  air  of  the  yard  became 
disagreeable,  juniper  was  burned  to  purify 
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it  The  nobles  and  men  of  fashion  paid 
sixpence  or  a  shilling  for  a  three-le^ed 
stool  on  the  stage.  These  gentlemen,  who 
were  dressed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  extreme  of 
the  prevailing  mode,  were  always  scornful 
of  the  people  in  the  yard,  and  often  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  actors,  with 
whose  exits  and  entrances  th^  sometimes 
interfered,  and  upon  whose  performances 
they  made  audible  and  often  insulting 
comments.  There  were  no  women  on  the 
stage,  and  few,  and  those  usually  not  of 
the  best,  in  the  boxes. 

The  performances  were  given  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  an- 
nounced by  the  hoisting  of  flags  and  the 


THE  BEAK-BAITING  GARDEN 
Thia  stood  near  the  (ilobe  Theater,  Bankside. 

blowing  of  trumpets — a  custom  which  has 
been  revived  in  our  time  at  Bayreuth. 
Playbills  of  a  rude  kind  were  distributed ; 
if  a  tragedy  was  to  be  presented,  these  bills 
were  printed  in  red  letters.  In  place  of  the 
modem  ushers  were  boys  who  sold  tobacco, 
nuts,  and  various  edibles,  without  much 
attention  to  the  performance  or  the  per- 
formers. The  stage  was  strewn  with 
rushes,  and  partially  concealed  by  a  cur- 
tain. When  the  trumpets  had  been  blown 
for  the  third  time,  this  curtain  was  drawn 
aside  and  an  actor  came  forward  to  recite 
the  Prolc^ue,  clad  in  a  mantle  of  black 
velvet  and  wearing  a  crown  of  bays  over 
a  capacious  wig.  This  speech  was  often 
interrupted  and  sometimes  ended  by  the 
violence  of  the  "  groundlings  "  or  the  late 


arrival  of  some  rakish  gentleman  upon 
the  stage.  The  people  in  the  yard  were, 
as  a  rule,  more  respectful  to  the  plays  and 
players  than  those  on  the  stage. 

The  costumes  were  often  rich,  and  the 
stage  was  not  devoid  of  gorgeous  prop- 
erties, but  the  scenery  was  of  the  sim- 
plest and  rudest  description,  and  the  sta^ 
devices  were  elementary  and  transparent. 
The  stage  was  narrow,  projected  into 
the  audience,  was  partly  filled  by  spec- 
tators, and  was  open  to  view  on  all  sides 
save  at  the  back.  There  were  crude 
representations  of  rocks,  trees,  animals, 
cities.  A  placard  on  the  walls  of  one  of 
these  wholly  undeceptive  cities  announced 
that  it  was  Verona  or  Athens  or 
Rome ;  the  audience  needed  noth- 
ing more ;  a  hint  to  the  imagina- 
tion was  enough. 

"  You  shall  have  Asia  of  the  one 
side,  and  Af  ricka  of  the  other,"  writes 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "and  so  many 
other  under-kingdoms,  that  the  Plaier 
when  he  comes  in,  must  ever  begin 
with  telling  where  hee  is,  or  else  the 
tale  will  not  be  conceived.  Now 
shall  you  have  three  Ladies  walke 
to  gather  flowers,  and  then  wee  must 
bekeve  the  stage  to  be  a  garden. 
By  and  by  we  heare  newes  of  ship- 
wracke  in  the  same  place,  then  wee 
are  to  blame  if  wee  accept  it  not  for 
a  rocke ;  ...  in  the  meane  time  two 
armies  flie  in,  represented  with  foure 
swordes  and  bucklers,  and  then  what 
hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a 
pitched  field  ?" 

Against  a  backgrqund  so  mea- 
ger, heroes  rode  in  on  hobby- 
horses, and  young  women,  whose 
chins  were  not  always  as  closely 
shaven  as  they  might  have  been,  were 
frightened  by  pasteboard  dragons  of  the 
simplest  devices ;  and  yet  no  one  was 
made  ridiculous,  and  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  stage  and  the  action  was  not 
perceived  I  The  imagination  is  more 
subtle  than  the  most  skillful  stage  car- 
penter, and  more  vividly  creative  than  the 
greatest  stage  artist.  "  The  recitation  be- 
gins," wrote  Emerson;  "one  golden  word 
leaps  out  immortal  from  all  this  painted 
pedantry  and  sweetly  torments  us  with 
invitations  to  its  own  inaccessible  homes." 

This  absence  of  visible  scenery  imposed 
on  the  dramatist  the  task  not  only  of 
creating  the  plot  and  action,  but  the  back- 
ground of  his  play ;  and  much  of  the 
most  exquisite  poetry  in  our  language  was 
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wriRen  to  set  before  the  imagination  that 
which  the  theater  could  not  set  before  the 
eye.  The  narrow  stage  with  its  poor 
devices  was  but  the  vantage-ground  from 
which  the  poet  took  possession  of  the  vast 
stage,  invisible  but  accessible,  of  the  im- 
agination of  his  auditors;  on  that  stage 
alone,  in  spite  of  modem  invention  and 
skill,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  ade- 
quately set. 

The  theater  was  the  channel  through 
which  the  rising  life  of  the  people  found 
expression,  and  accurately  reflected  the 
popular  taste,  feeling,  and  culture ;  it  was 
the  contemporary  library,  lecture-room, 
and  newspaper,  and  gave  expression  to 
what  was  uppermost  in  the  life  of  the 
time.  The  drama  was  saturated  with  the 
s|Hrit  of  the  age ;  it  was  passionate,  reck- 
less, audacious,  adventurous;  indifferent 


SHOWING  THE  GLOBE  THEATER 
of  London,"  dnwn  in  1616. 

to  tradition  but  throbbing  with  vitality  t 
full  of  sublimity  when  a  great  poet  was 
behind  it,  and  of  rant  and  bluster  when  it 
came  from  a  lesser  hand ;  it  was  insolent, 
bloody,  vituperative,  coarse,  and  indecent ; 
it  was  noble,  pathetic,  sweet  with  all  ten- 
derness and  beautiful  with  all  purity ; 
there  was  no  depth  of  crime  and  foulness 
into  which  it  did  not  descend ;  there  was 
no  height  of  character,  achievement,  sacri- 
fice, and  service  to  which  it  did  not  climb 
with  easy  and  victorious  step.  At  its  best 
and  its  worst  it  was  intensely  alive ;  and 
because  it  was  so  intensely  alive  it  became 
not  only  the  greatest  expression  of  Eng- 
lish genius,  but  the  mirror  of  English 
spiritual  and  social  life. 

"  Rude  as  the  theater  might  be,  all  the 
world  was  there,"  writes  Green.  **  The 
stage  was  crowded  with  nobles  and  court- 
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iers.  Apprentices  and  citizens  thronged 
the  benches  in  the  yard  below.  The 
rough  mob  of  the  pit  inspired,  as  it  felt, 
the  vigorouclife,  the  rapid  transitions,  the 
passionate  energy,  the  reality,  the  lifelike 
medley  and  coniusion,  the  racy  dialogue, 
the  chat,  the  wit,  the  pathos,  the  sublimity, 
the  rant  and  buffoonery,  the  coarse  hor- 
rors and  vulgar  bloodshedding,  the  im- 
mense range  over  all  classes  of  societ>', 
the  intimacy  with  the  foulest  as  well  as  the 
fairest  developments  of  human  temper, 
which  characterized  the  English  stage. 
The  new  drama  represented  "  the  very 
age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and 
pressure."  The  people  itself  brought  its 
nobleness  and  its  vileness  to  the  boards. 
No  stage  was  ever  so  human,  no  poetic 
life  so  intense.  Wild,  reckless,  defiant  of 
all  past  traditions,  of  all  conventional  laws, 


the  English  dramatists  owned  no  teacher, 
no  source  of  poetic  inspiration,  but  the 

people  itself.*' 

This  vital  relationship  between  the 
English  people  and  the  English  drama 
explains  the  growing  interest  in  the  stage 
during  Shakespeare's  career  as  actor  and 
dramatist,  and  the  prosperity  which  at- 
tended many  theatrical  ventures  and 
notably  his  own  venture.  When  he  joined 
Lord  Leicester's  company  at  The  Theater, 
which  stood  in  Shoreditch,  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  City,  the  Curtain,  which  was 
a  near  neighbor,  was  the  only  rival  for 
popular  patronage.  But  these  housc« 
were  not  long  in  possession  of  the  field. 
The  Rose  was  built  on  Bankside,  South- 
wark,  not  far  from  the  tavern  from  which 
Chaucer's  pilgrims  set  out  on  their  immor- 
tal pilgrimage.     To  this  theater  Shake- 
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speare's  company  ultimately  removed,  and 
it  is  probable  that  on  its  narrow  stage  he 
began  to  emerge  from  obscurity  both  as 
an  actor  and  a  playwright.  He  had  gone 
a  long  way  on  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune 
when  Richard  Burbage  built  the  Globe 
Theater  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rose. 
Here  his  fortunes  of  every  kind  touched 
their  zenith,  and,  by  reason  of  his  intimate 
association  with  its  early  history,  the 
Globe  has  become  and  is  likely  to  remain 
the  most  famous  theater  in  the  annals  of 
the  English  drama.  In  the  management 
of  the  Globe  Shakespeare  came  to  hold  a 
first  place,  with  a  large  interest  in  its  prof- 
its. It  soon  secured,  and  held  until  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1613,  the  first 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Lo-kIqu  public. 
Edward  Alleyn  was  the  greatest  actor  of 


his  time  outside  the  company  with  whom 
Shakespeare  associated  himself ;  for  a 
time  the  company  known  as  the  Admiral's 
Men,  with  whom  he  acted,  combined  with 
Shakespeare's  company  and  gave  what 
must  have  been  the  most  striking  repre- 
sentations which  English  audiences  had 
ever  seen.  The  two  companies  soon  sepa- 
rated, however,  and  the  Fortune  was  built 
to  furnish  suitable  accommodation  for  the 
Admiral's  Men,  of  whom  Alleyn  was  the 
star;  Shakespeare's  company,  now  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Men,  being  its  chief  competitor,  with 
Richard  Burbage  as  its  leading  actor,  sup- 
ported by  Heniinge,  Condell,  Phillips,  and 
Shakespeare.  The  Blackfriars  Theater, 
built  by  the  elder  Burbage  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  London 
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"  Times,"  in  Victoria  Street,  was  probably 
not  occupied  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Men  until  the  close  of  Shakespeare's  life 
in  London. 

Shakespeare's  name  appears  on  many 
lists  of  principal  actors  in  his  own  plays, 
and  in  at  least  two  of  Ben  Jonson's plays; 
according  to  Rowe,  his  most  notable  r61e 
was  that  of  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet ;"  one 
of  his  brothers,  in  old  age,  remembered 
the  dramatist's  rendering  of  the  part  of 
Adam  in  *'  As  You  Like  It ;"  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  "  played  some  kingly  parts 
in  sport"  The  stage  tradition,  as  ex- 
pressed by  an  actor  at  a  later  period, 
declared  that  he  "  did  act  exceeding  well." 
That  he  was  not  a  great  actor  is  evident ; 
it  was  fortunate  for  him  and  for  the  world 
that  his  aptitude  for  dealing  with  the 
theater  was  sufficient  to  give  him  ease 
and  competence,  but, not  enough  to  divert 
him  from  the  drama.  His  experience  as 
actor  and  manager  put  him  in  a  position 
to  do  his  work  as  poet  and  dramatist 
He  learned  sta^craft,  which  many  dram- 
atists never  understand ;  his  dramatic 
instinct  was  reinforced  by  his  experience 
as  an  actor.  He  must  have  been  an  intel- 
ligent and  careful  actor,  studious  of  the 
subtleties  and  resources  of  his  art,  keenly 
sensitive  to  artistic  quality  in  voice,  into- 
nation, gesture,  and  reading.  His  address 
to  the  players  in  "  Hamlet "  is  a  classic  of 
dramatic  criticism. 

That  Shakespeare  kept  in  intimate 
relation  with  the  theater  as  actor  and 
manager  until  1610  or  1611  there  is  no 
question  ;  his  interest  as  shareholder  was 
probably  kept  up  until  his  death.  In 
1596,  when  he  had  gained  some  reputa- 
tion, he  was  living  in  Southwark,  not  far 
from  the  theaters.  The  theater  of  the  day 
was  crude  and  elementary  in  arrangement, 
scenery,  and  the  sense  of  order  and  taste ; 
but  there  was  a  vital  impulse  behind  it ; 
popular  interest  was  deepening  in  the 
face  of  a  rising  opposition  ;  and  it  offered 
opportunities  of  moderate  fortune.  The 
a}mpanies  into  which  actors  oi;ganized 
themselves  were  small,  often  numbering 
only  eight  persons,  and  rarely  exceeding 
twelve.  The  men  who  took  the  inferior 
and  subordinate  parts  were  called  hire- 
lings, and  were  paid  small  fixed  sums  as 
wages ;  the  actors  were  usually  partners 
in  the  enterprise,  managing  the  theaters 
and  sharing  the  profits  according  to  an 


accepted  scale  of  relative  importance  and 

value. 

The  modem  London  society  season  was 
still  in  the  future,  but  there  seems  to  have 
been,  even  at  that  early  day,  some  easing 
of  work  and  activity  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  various  companies  made 
journeys  to  the  smaller  towns.  The 
records  show  that  in  successive  seasons 
Shakespeare's  company  visited,  among 
other  places,  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Coven- 
try, Dover,  Bristol,  Bath,  Rye,  Folkestone, 
lliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare  traveled  with  his  company 
on  these  tours,  and  that  he  became,  in 
this  way,  personally  familiar  with  many 
of  the  localities  which  axe  described  in  the 
plays. 

The  claim,  more  than  once  vigorously 
urged,  that  Shakespeare  visited  Scotland 
with  his  company,  and  breathed  the  air  of 
Inverness,  and  felt  the  loneliness  of  the 
Highland  heaths,  which  gave,  by  their 
wildness,  a  new  note  of  strange  and  awful 
tragedy  to  the  fate  of  Macbeth,  does  not 
rest  on  convincing  evidence.  There  is 
more  solid  ground  for  the  belief,  advo- 
cated with  persuasive  force  by  Mr.  George 
Brandes,  that  Shakespeare  traveled  in 
Italy  and  knew  at  first  hand  the  back- 
ground of  life  and  landscape  against 
which  many  of  hii  most  characteristic 
plays,  both  tragic  and  comic,  are  pro- 
jected. Then  as  now  foreign  tours  were 
sometimes  made  by  English  actors,  and 
during  the  poet's  life  the  best  works  of 
the  English  drama  were  seen  in  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  other 
countries ;  the  chief  patrons  of  the  visit- 
ing artists  being  found  at  the  various 
courts. 

Italy  filled  a  great  place  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  contemporary  Englishmen ;  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
mother  of  the  New  Learning,  the  home  of 
the  young  as  of  the  older  arts.  Its  strange 
and  tragic  history,  repeated  in  miniature 
in  the  lives  of  many  of  its  rulers,  artists, 
poets,  and  men  of  affairs,  threw  a  spell 
over  the  young  and  ardent  spirit  of  a 
country  just  emerging  into  clear  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  spirit  and  power; 
while  its  romantic  charm,  its  prodigal  and 
lavish  self  surrender  to  passion,  stirred 
the  most  sensitive  and  gifted  Englishmen 
of  the  time  to  the  depths.  What  Europe 
is  to-day,  in  its  history,  art,  literature, 
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ripeness  of  landscape,  and  social  life,  to 
the  young  American,  Italy  was  to  the  young 
Englishman  of  Shakespeare's  time,  and 
for  several  later  generations. 

Chaucer  had  gone  to  Italy  for  some  of 
his  most  characteristic  tales ;  Wyatt  and 
Suney  had  learned  the  poetic  art  at  the 
bands  of  Italian  singers ;  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  Shakespeare  were  deeply 
touched  by  this  searching  influence,  and 
his  immediate  successors,  Webster  and 
Cyril  Toumeur  especially,  gave  dramatic 
form  to  those  appalling  violations  of  the 
most  sacred  laws  and  relations  of  life 
which  are  the  most  perplexing  aspect  of 
the  psychology  of  the  Renaissance;  and 
it  was  from  Italy,  where  his  imagination 
was  rapidly  expanding  in  a  genial  air, 
that  the  young  Milton  was  called  home 
when  the  clouds  of  civil  strife  began  to 
darken  the  close  of  that  great  day  of 
which  Shakespeare  was  the  master  mind. 

This  home  of  beauty,  history,  art,  ro- 
oaDce,  passion,  and  tragedy  must  have  had 
immense  attractiveness  for  Shakespeare, 
whose  boyhood  studies,  earliest  reading. 


and  flrst  apprentice  work  as  a  playwright 
brought  him  into  close  contact  with  it. 
Many  men  of  Shakespeare's  acquaintance 
had  made  the  journey,  and  were  constantly 
making  it ;  it  was  a  difficult  but  not  a 
very  expensive  journey;  to  visit  Italy  must 
have  seemed  as  necessary  to  Shakespeare 
as  to  visit  Germany  has  seemed  necessary 
to  the  American  student  of  philosophy 
and  science,  and  to  visit  France  and  the 
Italy  of  to-day  to  the  student  of  art. 

Mr.  Brandes  bases  his  belief  that  Shake- 
speare made  this  journey  on  the  facts  that 
there  were,  in  his  time,  none  of  these 
guide-books  and  manuals  of  various  kinds 
which  spread  a  foreign  country  as  clearly 
before  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  student 
at  home  as  a  map  spreads  it  before  the 
eye ;  that,  at  the  time  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice  "  appeared,  no  description  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  cities  had  seen  the 
light  in  England;  that  the  familiarity  with 
localities,  names,  characteristics,  architec- 
ture, manners,  and  local  customs  shown 
in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice "  and  in 
"  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ".  could  have 
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been  gained  only  by  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  and  the  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Brandes 
frankly  points  out,  there  are  mistakes  in 
"  Romeo  antl  jultet,''  in  "  The  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,"  and  in  '*  Othello  " 
which  are  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  localities  described. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  poet 
had  immense  capacity  for  assimilating 
knowledge  and  making  it  his  own  ;  that  a 
social  or  moral  fact  was  as  full  of  sugges- 
tion to  him  as  a  bone  to  a  naturalist ;  that 
he  lived  with  men  whose  acquaintance 
with  other  countries  he  was  constantly 
drawing  upon  to  enlarge  his  own  informa- 
tion ;  and  that  he  had  access  to  books 
which  gave  the  freshest  and  most  vivid 
descriptions  of  Italian  scenery,  cities,  and 
manners.  Many  of  the  striking  and  ac- 
curate descriptions  of  localities  to  be  found 
in  literature  were  written  by  men  who 
never  set  foot  in  the  countries  with  which 
they  seem  to  show  the  utmost  familiarity. 
One  of  the  most  charming  of  American 
pastorals  describes,  with  complete  accu- 
racy of  detail  as  well  as  with  the  truest 
feeling  for  atmospheric  effect,  a  landscape 
which  the  poet  never  saw.  On  a  fortu- 
nate day  he  brought  into  his  library  a  man 
who  knew  no  other  country  so  well.  He 
faced  his  visitor  to  the  north.    "  You  are 


now,"  he  said,  "  standing  by  the  black- 
smith's forge  and  looking  to  the  north : 
tell  me  everything  you  see."  The  visitor 
closed  his  eyes  and  described  with  loving 
minuteness  a  country  with  which  he  had 
been  intimate  all  his  conscious  life.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  was  turned  successively 
to  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  east,  until 
his  graphic  vision  had  surveyed  and  re- 
ported the  distant  and  beautiful  world 
which  was  to  furnish  the  background  for 
the  poem.  The  process  and  the  result  are 
incomprehensible  to  critics  and  students 
who  are  devoid  of  imagination,  but  per- 
fectly credible  to  all  who  understand  that 
such  an  imagination  as  Shakespeare  pos- 
sessed carries  with  it  the  power  of  seeing^ 
with  the  eyes  not  only  of  the  living  but 
even  of  the  dead. 

Shakespeare  may  have  visited  Italy 
during  the  winter  of  1592  or  the  spring  of 
1593,  when  London  was  stricken  with  the 
plague  and  the  theaters  were  closed  as  a 
precaution  against  th&  spread  of  the  dis- 
ea.se  by  contagion,  but  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  of  such  a  visit ;  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  any  existing  list  of  actors 
who  made  foreign  tours.  It  is  a  fact  of 
some  significance  in  this  connection  that 
the  actors  who  made  professional  journeys 
to  the  Continent  were  rarely  men  of  im- 
portance in  their  profession. 


Behind  Leaf-Lattices 

By  Francis  Sterne  Palmer 

In  fair  still  places  of  the  North 
Live  the  graces  of  the  North ; 

Not  where  the  open  is  beat  upon 
By  winter  storm  and  summer  sun; 
Rather  where  giant  hemlocks  stand, 
Black  guards  set  o'er  the  forest  land, 
There  in  dim  leaf-latticed  places 
The  Northland  hides  its  dearest  graces: 

Birds  whose  notes  all  whisper  "  hush  " — 
Shy  wood-birds  of  the  underbrush; 
Trout  like  bits  of  fiame  to  give 
Light  to  the  dark  pools  where  they  live ; 
And  flowers  so  rare  they  cast  disdain 
On  coarser  flowers  that  crowd  the  plain. 

Such  are  the  graces  of  the  North 
In  fair  still  places  of  the  North. 
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AG^EAT  pleasure  was  always  in  store  for  one 
called  by  professional  or  other  duties  to  the 
-  village  of  Kolchester,  for  the  place  was  of  such 
remarkable  beauty  that,  wjiether  one  walked,  or  rode, 
or  was  seated  under  its  stately  elms,  a  sense  of  its 
charm  was  always  present. 

It  must  in  all  truth  be  said  that  this  was  not  due  to 
any  intelligent  or  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  its 
citizens.  They  had  not  wearied  themselves  in  the 
search  for  skillful  and  competent  advisers  to  aid  them 
in  increasing  its  beauty ;  indeed,  they  had  done  little 
for  it  beyond  keeping  it  fairly  in  order;  its  gr^at 
attractiveness  was  due  to  the  fact  that  its  settlers 
(having  in  mind,  doubtless,  recollections  of  "  Old 
England")  one  hundred  and  fifty  vears  before  had 
laid  out  a  generous  "common"  through  the  center' of 
the  town,  with  a  street  skirting  each  side  of,  it,  and 
had  planted  a  double  row  of  elms  on  the  borders  of 
the  streets,  as  well  as  groups  of  trees  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Common  itself.  A  little  removed  from 
these  highways  on  either  side  were  the  homes  of  the 
village,  also  shadowed  by  spreading  elms,  and  beautiful 
with  flowers,  vines,  shrubs,  and  neatly  kept  parkings,  forming  altogether  a  picture  of 
verdure  and  comfort  that  delighted  the  eye. 

Moreover,  no  ambitious  householder  had  joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  ambitious 
and  unrestrained  architect  to  alter  over  or  replace  the  broad,  quiet  houses  with  the 
bizarre  and  restless  productions  which  have  ruined  the  beauty  of  so  many  fine  old  towns. 
There  was,  indeed,  nothing  to  offend  the  eye  or  in  the  least  out  of  harmony  with 
the  natural  beauties  that  appealed  to  it  on  every  side. 

As  was  not  unfrequently  the  custom  in  the  founding  of  old  towns,  a  site  had  bgen 
given  the  church  in  a  very  central  position — a  little  plateau  several  feet  higher  tlian 
the  common  and  surrounding  grounds — with  generous  space  not  only  for  church  and 
churchyard,  but  for  great  trees  that  had  grown  up  as  the  years  rolled  by.  The  church 
itself  had  been  built  of  wood  in  the  simple  style  of  the  period,  and  from  a  distance 
its  graceful  spire  could  be  seen  above  the  trees,  a  landmark  of  tender  and  suggestive 
interest  that  added  not  a  little  to  the  scene. 

When  in  time  this  old  house  of  worship  became  unsafe  through  decay,  it  was 
decided  to  replace  it  with  one  of  stone.  '  Wise  counsels  prevailed ;  the  problem  jjvas 
intrusted  to  an  experienced  professional  man,  and  at  length  a  simple  and  dignified 
mass  of  buildings  in  soft  gray  stone  took  the  place  of  the  old  frame  church. 

The  foundation  was  laid  for  a  tower,  but  as  funds  for  its  erection  were  not  at 
hand,  it  was  covered  over,  to  rest  until  some  time  in  the  more  fortunate  future  (if  ever) 
there  should  be  means  for  its  completion. 

The  charm  of  a  fitting  and  artistic  work  is  sure  to  grow  more  and  more  in  the 
appreciation  of  any  community,  and  this  case  was  not  an  exception,  it  being  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  the  beautiful  buildings  added  gneatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
town,  especially  as  the  fine  natural  features  had  not  only  been  reverently  preser\'ed, 
but  considerably  added  to. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  minister  was  visited  by  a  townsman  of  public  spirit  and 
influ^ce,  who  asked  him  if  he  thought  people  would  be  willing  to  allow  the  residents 
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generally  to  con- 
tribute and  raise 
the  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the 
tower.  "  I  am  con- 
vinced," he  said, 
"  that  this  feature 
will  add  greatly 
to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  town, 
both  in  the  dis- 
tant view  and  in 
the  place  itself, 
and  thus  be  a 
benefit  to  us  all ; 
and,  that  being  the 
case,  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  all 
take  an  interest  in 
it.  Really,  I  would 
l^adly  build  it  my- 
self, so  greatly  do 
I  regard  all  that 
affects  the  beauty 
and  repute  of  old  Kolchester;  but  I  think 
it  is  better  for  the  community  that  they 
should  all  have  a  part  in  it  I  will,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  gladly  head  the 
subscription  list  with  a  considerable  sum, 
and  personally  lay  the  matter  before  my 
neighbors  and  townsmen." 

It  was  not  long  before  he  made  the 
appeal  for  "outside"  aid,  which  he  did 
on  the  ground  of  "  beautifying  the  town 
th^  all  loved,"  urging  that  they  would 
"  all  benefit  by  it  as  really  as  though  they 
owned  it,  for  as  a  matter  of  civic  interest 
the  handsome  property  was  really  a  public 
possession ;  it  was  the  crowning  glory  oE 
the  place,  or  at  least  would  be  if  its  last 
noble  feature  were  added." 

Hie  generous  example  and  spirit  of  the 
pleader  prevailed,  the  money  was  raised, 
and  the  work  went  steadily  on  until  the 
monumental  and  well-poised  ton'er  domi- 
nated buildii^  and  landscape,  charming 
from  the  distance,  and  dignified  and  im- 
presave  as  one  passed  up  or  down  the 
streets.  It  should  be  added  that  this 
movement  had  an  excellent  effect  in  in- 
crea^ng  public  spirit,  and  incidentally  in 
softening  denominational  prejudices. 

The  building  of  a  large  church  in  a 
suburban  town  or  village  is  really  a  mat- 
ter of  great  civic  moment  to  the  residents 
generally,  though  it  may  not  be  realized 
at  tiie  time ;  for,  if  site  and  building  are 


VIEWED  THROUGH  A  LEAFV  SCREEN 


generous  and  well 
advised,  they  are 
capable  of  adding 
more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place, 
its  creditable  repu' 
tation,  and  the 
pleasure  of  both 
its  people  and 
visitors.  One 
reason  for  this 
is  that  churches 
are  not  subject 
to  the  limitations 
so  trying  in  most 
other  buildings. 
The  business  struc- 
ture must  have  its 
many  stories  prac- 
tically similar  in 
height,  each  with 
its  numerous  win- 
dows well  distrib- 
uted for  convenience  in  lighting,  but  all 
tending  to  give  a  mechanical  regularity  to 
the  whole,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  massiveness 
and  restfulness.  The  church  need  not  be 
thus  divided  and  "  cut  up."  It  deals  with 
great  spaces,  and  its  windows  may  well  be 
so  arranged  as  to  secure  large  surfaces  of 
unbroken  wall,  which,  without  sacrifice  of 
its  interior  uses,  may  be  massed  with  fine 
effect,  and  the  whole  have  an  ease  and 
freedom  of  line  impossible  in  the  other 
class  of  buildings ;  thus  it  readily  becomes 
a  monumental  building,  and,  more  truly 
than  any  other,  a  work  of  art. 

Again,  well-devised  church  buildings, 
with  their  broad,  restful  expanse  of 
masonry,  combine  far  more  effectively  and 
beautifully  with  landscape,  lawn,  trees, 
and  vines  than  other  buildings.  Their 
plain,  solid  walls  are  in  fine  contrast  with 
the  delicate  and  varying  forms  of  foliage, 
as  they  receive  sunshine  and  shadow  in 
broad  masses  of  low  tone,  while  every  leaf 
and  spray  fairly  sparkles  with  light 

This  freedom  from  limitations  which 
hamper  other  buildings  gives  the  church 
great  possibilities  as  the  mos  beautiful 
and  famous  object  of  the  town  ;  beyond 
this  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  expression  of 
the  noblest  sentiments  and  aspirations. 
This  always  affects  the  impression  it 
makes,  and  adds  a  spiritual  charm  to  its 
natural  beauty.  l^ojeg^eQ^^^ould 
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be — a  center  of  great  moral  and  social  in- 
terest open  to  all  who  desire  its  benefits. 

When  all  these  advantages  are  consid- 
ered, it  is  evident  that  the  civic  importance 
of  the  church  is  great ;  that  beyond  all 
other  buildings  it  has  the  power  to  add  to 
the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  town, 
and  deserves  tlie  kindly  regard  and  good 
will  of  all  residents,  whether  belonging  or 
not  to  its  particular  parish,  society,  or 
denomination. 

Two  points  in  regard  to  such  buildings 
may  wisely  claim  the  attention  of  those 
who,  from  fondness  of  the  town,  are  solici- 
tous as  to  their  success  and  fine  effect. 
They  are  the  matters  of  site  and  character. 

The  value  of  generous  allotments  of 
land  for  our  public  and  private  buildings 
has  been  too  little  appreciated  in  this 
utilitarian  country,  costly  structures  often 


being  elbowed  so  closely  by  others  (and 
discordant  ones)  as  quite  to  destroy  any 
good  effect  they  might  otherwise  have 
had.  In  many  cases  it  would  have  been 
much  wiser  to  secure  a  larger  site  and 
make  the  building  itself  simpler.  A 
church  building  should  seem  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
street,  and  well  separated  by  its  trees, 
lawns,  and  shrubbery  from  buildings  of  a 
quite  different  character  and  purpose. 

Moreover,  for  any  admirable  result  there 
must  be  a  union  of  nature  and  art,  the 
whole  forming  a  "  place  "  in  which  the 
charms  of  each  aid  the  other.  For  this, 
neither  the  fine  building  nor  grounds 
alone  are  sufficient,  but  lovely  grounds 
with  a  center  of  artistic  and  strongly  sen- 
timental interest  form  a  combination  that 
commands  admiration,  touches  the  heart. 


ST.  WILFRED'S,  HACKLETON 
A  coty  pile,  dominated  by  yreat  trees. 
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FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  MOKRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

The  upper  portion  of  tower,  with  clock  and  sculptured  bas-reliefs  (by  J.  Massy  Rhlnd),  were  the  frifts  of  atiicm, 

without  r^ard  to  denomination. 


and  becomes  readily  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  town. 

A  few  years  ago  a  wealthy  man  inter- 
ested in  a  New  England  town,  not  only 
because  it  was  his  birthplace  but  that  of  his 
ancestors  for  three  generations,  became 
possessed  of  a  strong  desire  to  make  some 
bandsome  gift  to  the  place,  but  was  some- 
what puzzled  in  selecting  the  object,  as 
the  village  was  well  supplied  with  means 
for  meeting  intellectual  and  physical  needs. 

At  lei^h  the  death  of  a  beloved  son — 
^AoK  too  short  life  had  been  one  of 
active  Christian  service  and  stimulating 
otample — decided  the  father  to  build  a 
inemorial  church  to  replace  the  somewhat 
dilapidated  and  unattractive  building  in 
*hich  his  foiefathers  had  worshiped.  As 


the  matter  was  dear  to  his  heart,  he  gave 
it  most  careful  consideration  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  best  advisers.  His  first  step 
was  to  buy  an  old  place  (without  buildings 
of  value,  however)  somewhat  elevated  and 
sightly  in  its  position,  and  possessing 
noble  trees  of  more  than  a  century's  growth, 
which  later  on  beautifully  framed  in  the 
sturdy  walls  of  the  church,  and  above 
which  its  tower  was  in  evidence  from  every 
point  of  view.  Winding  roads  and  paths 
led  through  the  grounds  to  the  church ; 
it  was  an  interesting  and  touching  sight 
on  the  Sabbath  to  see  the  worshipers, 
old  and  young,  in  groups  and  families,  as 
they  passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
trees,  or  through  the  blooming  shrubbery 
up  to  the  sanctuary.    TbC/ beauty  of  the 
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place  became  famous,  and  hardly  a  day 
passed  that  it  was  not  visited  by  persons 
from  a  distance  brought  hither  by  its  great 

repute. 

All  felt  that  the  reputation  of  the  town 
was  enhanced  by  it;  it  was,  indeed,  not  a 
little  matter  of  pride  to  speak  of  the  place 
as  one's  residence. 

Where  an  ample  site  cannot  be  secured, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  locate  the 
church  opposite  a  park,  and  so  secure 
indirectly  the  effect  of  grounds  and  land- 
scape, as  well  as  some  advantages  of  a 
public  character.  In  cases  where  the 
"plant"  of  the  church  involves  several 
buildings  for  institutional  purposes,  and 
a  considerable  extent  of 
grounds  or  their  equivalent 
is  unattainable,  the  scheme 
often  used  in  England  of  a 
"  close  " — an  inner  square  or 
court  with  the  buildings  ar- 
ranged around  it — may  be  a 
satisfactory  one,  and  the 
whole  form  a  very  interesting 
"  place." 

To  be  a  feature  of  civic 
interest  and  value  the  church 
must  have  in  some  form  gen- 
erous and  attractive  grounds. 
The  plot  which  merely  ac- 
commodates the  building  and 
gives  access  to  it  stamps  the 
enterprise  as  a  narrow  one, 
and  one  which'  is  not  likely 
to  appeal  to  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  the  "sjtizens  gen- 
erally, or  be  a  featiur^  of  the 
town  that  will  grow  in  their 
affection. 

In  regard  to  the  other 
point — the  external  character  of  a  building 
which  is  to  be  of  general  pul}lic  interest 
and  value — ^four  qualities  are  essential : 
Permanence,  Dignity,  Simplicity,  and 
Welcome. 

Permanence  will  not  only  demand  a 
substantial  and  lasting  material,  but  one 
that  will  impress  the  mind  as  such.  This, 
with  dignity  of  treatment,  will  give  the 
building  a  distinguished  character  which 
will  always  command  respect  While, 
perhaps,  brick  is  the  most  enduring  ma- 
terial we  have,  and  has  taken  on  many 
interesting  tones  and  forms  in  its  recent 
manufacture,  it  lacks  distinctly  the  monu- 
mental effect,  and  tends  to  a  hard,  smart, 


CROWNING  THE  LANDSCAPE 


or  petty  appearance.  It  lacks  the  soft 
variation  of  tones  which  the  rough  and 
irregnjlar  surfaces  of  stone  receive  as  light 
and  shadow  play  over  it  Its  markings 
are  small  and  regular  as  compared  with 
the  free  and  larger  lines  of  masonry,  and 
it  seldom  harmonizes  with  natural  sur- 
roundings as  pleasantly  as  stone. 

In  regard  to  simplicity  of  treatment, 
the  situation  oi  these  churches  not  only 
admits  of  it,  but  is  greatly  favored  by  it. 
It  was  a  wise  dBserver  who  said,  The 
merely  pretentious  building  in  the  country 
town  sins  against  the  repose  and  breadth 
of  nature,  and  ruins  the  landscape."  The 
fact  that  nature  about  the  building  is  so 
full  of  detail,  that  every  tree, 
shrub,  trailing  vine,  and  leaf 
presents  numberless  forms, 
lines,  and  shades,  renders  the 
plain,  restful  wall  a  most 
agreeable  contrast  and  foil, 
and  simple,  even  severe,  lines 
and  masses  of  building  most 
pleasing.  The  Italian  archi- 
tects seem  to  have  greatly 
appreciated  this,  and  their 
plain,  quiet  buildings  are 
ofien  charming  features  of 
the  wooded  landscape. 

An  ornate  building  must 
be  so  either  by  reason  of 
"  cheap  "  elaboration  or  a 
large  outlay  of  money.  If  the 
first,  as  a  civic  feature  it  is 
certainly  unworthy  the  town ; 
and  if  the  latter,  it  is  too  often 
at  the  sacrifice  of  grounds 
and  other  desirable  matters. 

Finally,  an  expression  of 
welcome  should  be  a  marked 
characteristic.  This  is  manifested  by 
generous  and  attractive  entrances  and 
porches,  which  seem  to  invite  every  one 
on  drawing  near  to  enter  and  be  at  one 
with  the  worshipers  within.  This  expres- 
sion of  hospitality  is  really  due  from  the 
church  to  the  town,  for  if  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  town  to  take  an  interest  in  the  church 
building,  which  adds  so  much  to  its  beauty 
and  repute,  should  not  the  church,  on  the 
other  hand,  extend  an  expression  of  wel- 
come to  the  townsmen  of  every  faith  and 
rank  in  life,  and  strive  for  the  opportunity 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  only  a  beauty  and 
joy  to  the  eye,  but  a  place  of  peace  and 
restfulness  in  the  bustiing  life  about  it 
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RUSSIAN  PEASANT  WUMEN  IN  HOLIDAY  ATTIRE 


How  the  Russian  Moujik  Lives 

By  William  Durban 


BY  the  moujik  and  moujshina  we  sim- 
ply mean  the  Russian  peasant  and 
his  wife.  Out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty  milHons  composing  the  popula- 
tion of  the  enormous  territory  ruled  over 
by  the  Czar  in  Europe  and  Asia,  at  least 
five-sixths  belong  to  this  class.  Russia  is, 
like  India,  a  land  of  countless  villages, 
with  comparatively  few  great  cities.  More- 
over, the  ominous  tendency  to  crowd  into 
urban  localities  and  to  abandon  the  rural 
districts,  so  marked  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  America,  has  not  set  in  to  any 
appreciable  extent  in  Russia.  The  main 
current  of  Muscovite  life  is  still  that 
which  courses  through  the  derevnyas,  or 
rustic  communities;  and,  curious  and  in- 
teresting though  the  cities  of  Russia  cer- 
tainly are,  the  country  life  is  far  more 
romantic. 

The  t^ical  moujik  is  a  ^h^rmin^  per- 


sonality to  those  who  choose  to  study  him, 
and  who  really  come  to  know  him  and  his 
peculiar  ways.  He  is  absolutely  unique, 
and  is  in  no  way  like  any  other  peasant  in 
the  world.  The  Scotch  crofter,  the  Irish 
tenant  of  the  peat-bog  side,  the  Welsh 
dweller  in  the  white  cabin  under  the 
shadows  of  Plinlimmon  or  Snowdon,  the 
Norwegian  bonder  in  his  cottage  farm 
on  the  heathery  "  saeter,"  the  Finnish 
squatter  in  the  "land  of  the  thousand 
lakes,"  the  kilted  Albanian,  the  Swiss 
goatherd,  all  present  attractive  individuali- 
ties. But  not  one  is  so  striking  a  speci- 
men of  the  pure,  primitive,  Arcadian  son 
of  the  soil  as  the  peasant  whom  we  meet 
in  the  vast  regions  of  the  Ukraine  and  the 
Don,  or  in  the  thousands  of  villages  in  the 
magnificent  forest-belt  which  runs  right 
across  European  Russia,  and,  overtopping 
the  low  range  of  the  Urals,  proceeds  to 
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fonn  the  immense  Siberian  Tundra,  the 
grandest  forest  on  earth. 

The  moujik  is  the  happiest,  best- 
humored,  most  contented,  most  musical, 
and  most  affectionate  agricultural  toiler 
in  the  world.  This  description  will  be 
indorsed  by  any  traveler,  and  especially 
by  any  one  who  has  dwelt  for  any  lengthy 
period  in  any  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
What  is  singular  is  that  there  is  in  this 
rough  and  crude  child  of  nature,  with  all 
the  simple,  sunny  bonhomie  of  his  idiosyn- 
crasy, a  strain  of  sadness  of  that  species 
which  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
Tolstoian  temperament.  For  Tolstoi, 
though  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  is  a  peasant 
at  heart,  as  every  Russian  landowner  is. 
Among  nobles  and  serfs  alike  throughout 
Russia,  the  same  admixture  of  the  joyous 
and  the  melancholy  is  invariably  observa- 
ble. This  is  why  ail  Russian  music  lapses 
into  the  minor  mode.  There  is  a  sweet 
tenderness  in  the  smile  of  a  Russian  woman, 
whether  she  is  a  high-born  countess  or  a 
coarsely  clad  jenshina,  yoked  often  with  a 
pony  to  the  miserable  plow ;  and  it  is 
this  blended  ga.yety  and  pensiveness  which 
puts  the  poett7  of  Pushkin  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  world's  lyrical  literature. 

The  Russian  peasant  revels  in  his  own 
native  music.  The  delicious  tones  of  the 
church  bells,  which  ring  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  the  night,  distil!  their  melody  into 
his  ears  from  his  babyhood.  There  are 
more  bells  in  Russia  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  earth  tc^ther,  and  campanology  is 
practiced  there  as  nowhere  else  I  do  not 
mean  that  carillons  and  chiming  peals  are 
cultivated,  for  they  are  all  but  unknown  ; 
but  immense  sums  arc  spent  yearly  in  the 
manufacture  of  splendid  bells  in  the  large 
factories  famous  for  their  production.  No 
Russian  isvostchik,  or  driver,  would  think 
it  worthy  of  his  dignity  as  a  coachman 
to  drive  a  troika  (team  of  three  horses 
abreast  with  a  carriage  or  sleigh),  unless 
the  harness  were  caparisoned  with  numer- 
ous tinkling  bells.  And  never  is  a  Rus- 
sian peasant  happier  than  when  he  is 
urging  his  beautiful  and  hardy  ponies 
across  the  flowery  prairies  called  the 
"  steppes,"  not  by  lashing  them  with  the 
whip,  but  by  singing  in  his  own  rich  in- 
tonation his  national  or  popular  songs. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  range  of  what  the 
Germans  call  Volks-Lieihr,  or  music  in- 
^Ugenous  to  the  common  people,  so  exhil- 


arating to  listen  to  as  the  half-acquired 
and  half-impromptu  singing  of  the  Musco- 
vite peasantry. 

Ver>-  much  of  the  national  love  for 
music  is  the  result  of  the  culture  of  the 
art  by  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  No 
women  ever  sing  in  the  choirs,  and  there 
are  no  organs  or  any  instruments  allowed. 
But  the  choral  singing  of  men  and  boys 
and  the  solo  Gregorian  chanting  of  the 
priests,  who  seem  to  be  generally  gifted 
with  rich  voices,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
unequaled.  I  have  noticed  that  it  attracts 
universal  admiration  from  visitors,  and  it 
especially  astonishes  people  who  go  to 
Russia  with  the  anticipation  of  encounter- 
ing nothing  but  barbarism. 

Trained  from  his  infancy  under  such 
auspices,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  moujik,  notwithstanding  the  rough  and 
primitive  simplicity  of  his  daily  life,  finds 
himself  able  to  enjoy  much  that  is  lacking 
for  the  Irish,  Hungarian,  Italian,  or  Swed- 
ish laborer.  When  young  Dmitri  Ivano- 
vitch  is  still  a  mere  youth,  he  almost 
invariably  begins  active  courtship.  And 
he  almost  certainly  takes  with  htm  his 
fiddle,  with  which  to  give  special  delecta- 
tion to  his  inamorata  and  her  family 
during  the  long  winter  evening. 

A  Russian  derevnya,  or  village,  is  a 
squalid-looking  place,  but  it  is  not  the 
abode  of  misery  that  might  at  first  be 
supposed,  except,  indeed,  in  those  sad 
periods  when  the  wolf  of  famine  pounces 
down  on  it  Every  latchouga,  or  hut,  is 
constructed  of  roughly  trimmed  birch  Ic^, 
mortised  into  strong  upright  oak  or  pine 
posts.  The  roofs  are  made  of  long  strips 
of  the  same  material,  and  the  walls  are 
lined  within  with  rough  planks.  Amoujik's 
home  seldom  contains  more  than  two 
apartments.  One  of  the  two  rooms  leads 
into  the  other.  The  front  room  is  the 
parlor  or  guest-chamber,  and  it  is  also  a 
sort  of  sanctuary,  for  it  enshrines  the 
sacred  pictures  of  the  family,  the  revered 
'ikons"  which  arc  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
Church.  The  furniture  is  all  of  birch 
wood,  and  every  bit  of  it  is  invariably 
manufactured  by  the  poor  moujik  himself, 
who,  indeed,  makes  ever>'  domestic  uten- 
sil, and  also  manages  to  fabricate,  with  the 
help  of  his  wife  and  family,  very  much  of 
the  clothing. 

The  inner  room  is  the  kitchen  and  also 
the  sleeping- chamber.    It.  is  where  th^ 
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family  must  live.  There  is  never  any  bed, 
for  all  who  can  find  room  sleep  on  the  top 
of  the  great  lofty  petch,  or  stove,  which 
reaches  nearly  to  the  roof.  In  the  space 
between  the  slove,  which  is  made  of  brick, 
and  the  roof,  the  family  sleep.  The  heat 
is  the  irresistible  charm  of  that  position  in 
winter,  when  the  cold  is  terrific  and  con- 
tinuous, the  ice  being  for  a  period  of  four 
months  five  feet  thick  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  the 
dirt  and  the  infesting  vermin  which  form 
the  habitual  accessories  of  the  domestic 
conditions  of  the  poor  simple  moujik. 


Only  inveterate  custom  through  many 
generations  could  reconcile  a  whole  class 
of  the  race  to  such  circumstances. 

Of  course  those  of  the  family  who  can- 
not find  room  to  huddle  during  the  long 
winter  nights  on  the  top  of  the  great  petch 
have  to  accommodate  themselves  on  the 
floor.  Warmth  is  the  essential  condition. 
The  Russian  knows  exactly  how  to  clothe 
himself  so  as  to  secure  protection  from 
the  inclement  atmosphere.  He  never 
suffers  from  lack  of  caution.  I  have 
been  surprised  in  Moscow  and  Nijni- 
Novgorod  to  see  many  a  peasant  coming 
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in  from  the  country  in  the  early  autumn, 
directly  the  air  was  at  all  chilly,  clad  in 
rough  sheepskins.  These  primitive  over- 
coats are  worn  with  the  fleece  inwards. 
They  give  a  wild  and  forbidding  aspect  to 
the  gentle  and  harmless  moujik.  When 
the  fearful  hyperborean  winter  sweeps 
over  the  steppes  in  full  blast,  the  peasant 
usually  goes  out  clad  in  two  sheepskins, 
with  a  shaggy  sAfyapa,  or  hat  of  wolf  or 
fox  fur,  tied  all  over  ears  and  neck.  Thus 
accoutered,  Ivan  Ivanovitch  is  a  strange- 
looking  specimen  of  humanity. 

The  dress  of  the  jenshina  is  in  most 
of  the  Russian  provinces  simple  enough, 
but  it  is  picturesque.  The  poor  Russian 
women  delight  in  jauntily  arranged  and 
brightly  colored  kerchiefs  for  head  cover- 
ings. The  long  beeves  of  the  chemise 
are  universally  worn  exposed,  through  the 
sleeveless  kourtotchka^  which  is  a  pretty 
jacket,  generally  of  dark  color,  under  which 
is  a  short  gay  skirt  Beneath  this  are 
several  petticoats  of  different  lengths,  each 
showing  beneath  the  other.  Round  the 
necks  of  the  young  women  thick  rows  of 
colored  beads  are  worn.  In  Little  Rus- 
sia, which  lies  in  the  southwest,  between 
Poland  and  the  Black  Sea,  very  quaint 
and  curi'>us  costumes  are  worn  by  the 
poor  women.  The  skirts  hardly  extend 
below  the  knees,  and  the  most  fantastic 
head-dresses  abound. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  poor 
primitive  Muscovite  rustics  are  absolutely 
given  over  to  conditions  of  filth  and  insani- 
tation,  although  their  log  hut  is  no  model 
of  civilized  cleanliness,  according  to  our 
Occidental  ideas.  Stepan  Alexandrovitch 
and  his  wife,  Anna  Ivanovna,  are  pas- 
sionate devotees  of  the  bath.  The  vapor 
bath  is  a  national  institution  ;  so  that,  if 
dirt  would  otherwise  breed  diseases,  its 
effects  are  thus  entirely  counteracted.  In 
the  sultry  summer  afternoons,  when  every 
man  is  away  in  the  fields  or  woods,  the  great 
village  pond  is  often  full  of  women  merrily 
bathing,  like  a  set  of  playful  children. 

A  considerable  modification  has  ensued 
in  the  condition  of  a  large  class  of  the 
peasantry  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  the  beneficent  Czar,  Alexander  II.,  who 
was  so  cruelly  killed  by  the  Nihilist  dyna- 
mttards.'    He  it  was  who  emancipated 

'  ThoM  of  our  resders  who  are  fandUar  with  Prince 
Kropotkin's  recently  published  memoirs— a  book  of 
remarkable  and  abmrung  interest— will  hardly  agree 
withthiseitiniateof  Alexuiderll.— The  Editors. 


the  whole  mass  of  the  serts,  who  consti- 
tuted the  entire  peasant  class.  During 
the  rule  of  his  successor,  the  late  Emperor 

Alexander  III,,  many  of  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  been  serfs  managed  to  gain  small 
grants  of  land,  and  these  and  their  chil- 
dren are  gradually  forming  a  new  class  of 
minor  proprietors.  Indeed,  Russia  is  in  a 
condition  of  slow  agrarian  transition.  In 
time  the  immense  estates  will  be  parti- 
tioned, and  the  princely  proprietors  will 
exist  no  more.  Meantime  there  has  come 
up  another  group  of  peasants  of  a  very 
superior  grade,  who  own  no  land,  but  are 
known  as  "  Government  tenants."  Here 
and  there  the  tourist  who  travels  far  and 
wide  experiences  a  most  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting surprise.  Occasionally  he  arrives 
at  a  village  whose  inhabitants  are  all  much 
better  off  than  those  of  nei^boring  vil- 
lages. Every  isba^  or  hut,  is  built  of  brick, 
and  has  a  deal  floor,  instead  of  bare  earth 
strewn  with  straw  or  juniper  boughs.  The 
doors  are  covered  with  felt ;  the  interior 
is  fairly  clean  and  the  air  is  compara- 
tively  pure.  In  the  ordinary  hut  the 
moujik  often  cordially  accommodates  in 
his  living  and  sleeping  room  not  only 
his  dog,  but  a  number  of  fowls  and  per- 
haps a  couple  of  sheep.  But  the  peasant 
who  is  a  Government  tenant  has  higher 
ideas  of  the  standard  of  comfort  The 
visitor  will  probably,  on  entering  one  of 
these  improved  villages,  find  himself  re- 
ceived in  one  of  the  cottages  by  a  hand- 
some dark-eyed  woman,  with  laughing 
eyes  and  a  clean  face,  who  has  already 
several  guests  at  her  table.  He  will  at 
once  remember  how  he  has  been  con- 
stantly thus  entertained  in  Norway  in  the 
houses  of  the  "  bonders,"  or  peasant  farm- 
ers, who  never  fail  to  welcome  and  pro- 
vide for  the  wayfarer  in  their  lonely  wilds. 
The  simple  but  cordial  Russian  jen- 
shina presides  with  cheerful  alacrity  at 
a  well-scoured  table  over  a  very  whole- 
some and  substantial  repast  of  pancakes, 
cabbage,  soup,  and  porridge.  The  por- 
ridge wiU  be  almost  certainly  composed  of 
buckwheat  meal.  The  soup  will  be  utterly 
unlike  anything  met  with  in  other  coun- 
tries. Borsht  and  stchi  are  the  popular 
and  universal  soup  decoctions  all  through 
Russia.  They  are  curious,  coarse,  and 
yet  very  palatable  preparations  of  a  great 
variety  of  vegetables,  witli  any  shreds  of 
fish,  game,  fowl,  or  meat  that  may  be 
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available.  Sturgeon,  duck,  widgeon,  ptar- 
migan, hare,  rabbit,  reindeer,  bear,  all,  in 
different  parts  of  Russia,  contribute  to  the 
diet  of  the  people.  Scraps  of  anything 
and  everything  go  into  the  borsht  or  stchi, 
but  the  staple  stock  is 
cabbage.  Cranberries  are 
even  more  popular  than 
in  America,  and  Russia 
is,  like  Norway,  a  land 
teeming  with  edible  ber- 
ries in  vast  variety. 

The  Russian  moujik  is 
a  coarse  but  hearty  feeder. 
He  specially  loves  mush- 
rooms, which  grow  by  mil- 
lions on  the  steppes,  and 
for  many  weeks  in  autumn 
actually  form  the  chief 
article  of  diet  of  vast  num- 
bers of  villagers.  And 
throughout  the  year  dried 
fungi  are  among  the  fa- 
vorite commodities  par- 
taken of  in  almost  every 
isba.  Ivan  and  Stepan 
and  their  families  will  be 
at  any  time  content  with 
a  meal  of  mushrooms, 
sausages,  onions,  and  coarse  rye  bread. 
About  his  bread  the  moujik  is  by  no  means 
particular.  He  never  tastes  anything  bet- 
ter than  "  black  bread  " — not  inappropri- 
ately so  denominated,  for  its  color  certainly 
is  of  the  darkest  possible  tint.  Eggs  are  so 
plentiful  in  Russia  that  the  poorest  fami- 
lies have  an  ample  supply,  and  poultry 
and  game  abound  in  immense  quantities. 

Russia  is  a  land  of  drinking  and  drunk- 
enness. We  now  approach  the  consider- 
ation of  the  good-natured  and  amiable 
moujik's  worst  fault  He  has  only  one 
glaring  vice.  Inebriety  is  his  cardinal 
weakness.  In  bibulous  propensities  the 
Slav  race  altogether  eclipses  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  the  Scandinavian,  which  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal.  The  visitor  to  Russia 
is  invariably  astonished  in  the  great  alter- 
ation which  he  has  to  make  in  his  routine 
•f  feeding.  Viands  are  put  before  him 
•f  which  he  never  heard  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  menus  in  the 
saloons  of  steamboats  on  the  Volga,  and 
in  any  journey  off  the  beaten  track  of  the 
•rdinary  tourist,  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully complicated.  But  in  the  category 
of  beverages,  which  is  most  curious,  the 
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uninitiated  traveler  scarcely  knows  what 
to  drink.  One  thing  is  ubiquitous,  and  is 
always  safe  as  well  as  deliciously  palatable. 
That  is  the  tchai,ox  Russian  tea, prepared 
and  served  as  it  is  in  Russia  only.  In  this 
respect  even  the  poorest 
moujik  luxuriates.  No 
peasant  would  set  up 
housekeeping  in  the 
meanest  isba  without  a 
good  samovar.  What  is 
the  samovar  ?  It  is  the 
national  tea-um,  but  it 
bears  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  any  um  or 
teapot  known  in  England 
or  America  or  Germany. 
This  popular  utensil  is  a 
beautiful  contrivance  for 
keeping  water  always  just 
near  the  boiling  point.  It 
is  a  double  upright  cylin- 
der. The  inner  one  con- 
tains glowing  charcoal ; 
the  outer  is  filled  with 
water,  and  has  a  little  tap 
at  the  bottom.  On  the 
top  of  the  samovar  is  t..e 
small  teapot,  always  hot, 
into  which,  at  any  moment,  a  little  tea  can 
be  put,  covered  with  water  from  the  cylin- 
der. The  tea  thus  prepared  is  never  of 
darker  hue  than  straw-color.  It  is  whole- 
some because  the  tannin  extract  of  the 
leaves  is  not  drawn  off.  The  Russians 
secure  much  of  the  best  tea  from  China. 
The  beverage  is  not  poured  into  cups,  but 
into  tumblers  of  glass,  which  are  held  in  a 
stakan,  or  pretty  metal  receptacle  with  a 
handle.  The  poor  moujik,  however,  in- 
tensely as  he  enjoys  his  tea,  drinks  it  from 
a  wooden  bowl,  such  as  he  uses  for  his 
cabbage  soup  and  buckwheat  porridge. 

Extraordinary  are  the  beverages  con- 
sumed in  immense  variety  and  quantity 
in  Russia,  which  is  a  land  of  insatiable 
thirst.  The  most  fatal  of  these  beverages 
is  vodka,  that  fiery  potation  of  almost  raw 
alcohol  which  ruins  multitudes  of  the  peo- 
ple in  every  class.  It  is  not  so  deleteri- 
ous as  the  absinthe  of  Paris,  but  stands 
next  to  that  potion  d'en/er.  A  diabolical 
decoction  it  is.  One  of  the  busiest  fiuic- 
tions  of  the  police  in  many  districts  is  the 
rescue  from  certain  death  of  drunken  peas- 
ants and  workmen,  in  both  city  and  coun- 
try, on  the  evenings  of  the  feast-days  or 
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saints'  days.  The  Greek  Church  calendar 
is  crowded  with  these  festivals.  There  are 
more  than  a  hundred  in  the  year,  and  on 
every  one  of  these  work  is  suspended 
throughout  the  land.  The  masses  of  the 
people  devoutly  attend  church  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  happens  about  a  dozen  times 
in  each  month  throughout  the  year.  After 
the  service  at  mass  in  the  church  in  the 
morning,  attended  by  almost  all  the  popu- 
lation, feasting  and  drinking  begin.  By 
night  the  vodka,  beer,  and  kvass  have 
done  their  work.  Many  a  drunken  moujik 
staggers  out  late  on '  a  wintry  night  with 
his  fiddle,  flute,  or  concertina  from  the 
village  irakteer,  or  little  drink  tavern, 
where  he  has  been  carousing  with  his 
companions,  and  falls  asleep  in  the  snow, 
where  he  is  picked  up  by  the  police  patrol 
and  carried  ofl  to  be  locked  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  hours  of  darkness. 

Singing,  drinking,  dancing,  and  playing 
at  cards  and  dominoes  are  the  ordinary 
delights  of  the  youthful  moujiks.  But  the 
more  sober  of  the  class  find  sufficient 
pleasure  in  story-telling  by  the  wood 
lire  in  the  petch,  and  in  skating  and 
traveling  on  snow-shoes  of  their  own  make, 
and  in  sleighing  over  the  vast  snow-fields 
when  the  weather  is  fine. 

There  are  now  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions 
of  people  in 
the  Russian 
Empire,  The 
impression  of 
the  traveler  is 
that  the  land  is 
very  sparsely 
inhabited,  but 
this  arises  from 
the  enormous 
extent  of  the 
country,  which 
has  room  for  ten 
times  the  num- 
ber of  people, 
andcould  easily 
sustain  them  under  a  proper  administra- 
tion, which  is  Russia's  sorest  need. 

I  must  say  a  special  word  about  the 
religious  habits  of  the  moujik.  He  is  a 
devout  adherent  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
as  it  is  constantly  called,  all  other  churches 
being  reckoned  heretic.  There  are  only 
about  fifteen  millions  of  heterodox  dissent- 
OS  in  Russia  out  ot  her  immense  popu- 
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iation.  These  are  chiefly  found  among 
the  moujik  class.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  are  orthodox. 
The  peasant  will  go  home  from  his  work, 
cross  himself  devoutly  in  front  of  his  ikon, 
which  hangs  in  the  right-hand  comer  of 
his  room,  hang  a  piece  of  cloth  before  it 
so  that  his  patron  saint  cannot  see  what 
he  is  doing,  and  then  enter  on  a  feast 
which  ends  in  a  drunken  debauch.  On 
another  day  he  will  go  to  his  village 
church,  kneel  down  during  the  service 
and  strike  his  forehead  fift^  times  on  the 
floor,  repeating  two  hundred  times  the 
words,  "  Pomeeloi  Gospod,"  "  Lord,  have 
mercy,"  and  after  these  devotions  he  will 
depart  and  deliberately  take  a  false  oath 
as  a  witness  before  a  court  of  justice. 

The  Russian  peasant  is  an  abjectly 
superstitious  creature.  His  religion  con- 
sists mainly  in  adoration  of  a  few  specially 
revered  saints,  and  in  the  worship  of  the 
domestic  ikons  and  the  miraculous  pic- 
tures and  images  in  which  he  absolutely 
believes  as  possessingsupematural  virtues. 
But  to  the  mind  of  the  moujik  external 
observances  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
religious  requirements,  and  moral  con- 
siderations are  scarcely  thought  of.  There 
is  very  little  development  of  the  percep- 
tion of  real  righteousness  of  character, 

the  moral  con- 
sciousness of 
the  whole  na- 
tion being  de- 
plorably low, 
although  the 
country  is  steep- 
ed in  ritualism. 
An  English  gen- 
tleman was  re- 
cently astonish- 
ed at  the  spec- 
tacle which  he 
saw  in  a  village 
which  he  hap- 
pened to  reach 
on  the  after- 
noon of  Easter  Sunday.  AU  the  people 
seemed  to  be  out-of-doors,  attired  in  their 
best  clothing,  but  the  whole  community 
seemed  to  be  in  various  stages  of  intoxi- 
cation. Seating  himself  outside  of  a 
trakteer,  the  traveler  asked  a  peasant 
who  seemed  more  sober  than  most  of  his 
fellow- villagers,  "How  is  it  that  nearly 
everybody  Uere  is  druQl^,^UthQ>#]b  it  is 
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Sunday?"  The  simple-minded  peasant 
looked  at  the  stranger  with  an  expression 
of  surprise,  and  presently  replied,  "  Why, 
Barin,  don't  you  know  that  Christ  is  risen 
to-day?"  It  is  a  fact  that  all  those 
drunken  villagers  were  early  on  that 
Easter  Sunday  morning  kissing  each  other 
rapturously,  exchanging  the  devout  salu- 
tations, "Christos  voskressl"  (Christ  is 
risen  1)  "  Yeesteeno  Christos  voskress  I" 
(Indeed  Christ  is  risen  I) 

The  Russian  moujik  is  a  skillful  all- 
round  workman  in  his  own  peculiar  na- 
tional style.  He  does  nearly  everything 
with  his  favorite  topor,  a  kind  of  ax.  This 
is  the  national  tool,  and  with  it  the  native 
workman  can  manage  to  make  almost  any- 
thing he  wants.  Probably  this  is  because 
he  is  brought  up  in  a  land  of  interminable 
forests.  The  moujik  likes  every  other 
implement  to  be  as  primitive  as  possible. 


He  hates  agricultural  machinery,  and 
clings  to  the  rude  plows  of  his  ancestors. 
Hiousands  of  pounds  have  been  expended 
in  vain  by  rich  proprietors  in  purchasing 
expensive  English  and  American  imple- 
ments of  cultivation,  simply  because  the 
peasants  maltreat  them  or  neglect  to  take 
proper  care  of  them.  The  childish  sim- 
plicity of  these  simple  sons  of  the  steppes 
is  touching,  and  their  improvidence  is 
almost  past  belief.  They  have  the  most 
absolute  trust  in  the  future.  "Avos," 
the  Russian  word  inadequately  translated 
by  the  English  "  mayhap,"  is  the  constant 
comfort  and  easy  solace  of  millions  of  the 
Czar's  subjects,  even  in  the  semi-starva- 
tion of  a  threatened  famine.  It  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  a  family  on  the 
steppes  to  bum  the  roof  of  their  hut  for 
fuel.  But,  with  all  his  faults,  the  moujik 
is  a  loving  and  lovable  character. 


The  Ancient  Hebrew  People 

Their  Life  and  Literature 

By  Lyman  Abbott 

The  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  first  will  treat  of  the  Old  Testament  books  upon 
the  lines  indicated  in  this  introductory  article.  The  series  is  based  on  two  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  Bible,  one  delivered  in  the  winter  of  1896-7  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  die 
other  in  the  winter  of  1900  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  Mass.  These  articles  are 
not,  however,  a  report  of  either  course  of  lectures,  but,  while  embodying  the  essential  principles 
of  both  courses,  nave  been  written  in  their  present  form  for  The  Outlook.  The  author 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  the  criticisms,  friendly  and  otherwise,  upon  the  first  course, 
since  they  nave  enabled  him  to  re-examine  his  positions  in  the  light  of  those  criticisms,  and 
perhaps  to  restate  his  views  with  greater  clearness  and  in  a  form  less  liable  to  misinterpretation. 
They  have  not,  however,  led  him  to  modify  his  views  in  any  material  particulars. 


THE  word  Scriptures  means  writ- 
ings ;  the  word  Bible,  a  translit- 
eration of  the  Greek  word  Biblia, 
means  books.  In  both  cases  the  plural 
form  indicates  the  fact  that  from  the  earli- 
est ages  the  Bible  has  been  recognized  to 
be,  not  a  writing  or  book,  but  a  collection 
of  writings  or  books.  When  the  singular 
form  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
reference  is  generally,  if  not  always,  to  a 
specific  passage ;  when  the  writer  is  refer- 
ring to  the  whole  collection  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  uses  the  plural  form.  The 
Bible  is  a  library  of  sixty-six  different 
books,  written  by  a  great  number  of  writ- 
ers, writing  for  the  most  part  without 
co-operation.  These  books  have  for  con- 
venience' sake  been  bound  tc^ether,  but 
for  careful  study  they  must  be  considered 


separately.  This  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
declaration  that  there  is  no  other  unity  in 
this  book  than  the  mere  mechanical  unity 
made  by  the  binder's  art.  That  there  is 
a  real  ethical  and  spiritual  unity  will 
appear  all  the  more  clearly  from  a  study 
of  them  as  separate  books  or  writings ; 
but  that  they  are  really,  not  merely  form- 
ally or  apparently!  independent  is  the 
first  fact  which  tte  student  of  the  Bible 
must  realize.  There  is  nothing  new 
or  startling  in  this  assertion  ;  that  the 
Bible  is  a  collection  of  independent  writ- 
ings has  always  been  recogfnized ;  but 
modem  criticism  is  at  once  using  this  fact 
in  its  study  of  the  Bible,  and  laying  empha- 
sis upon  it  as  the  result  and  by  the  methods 
of  its  study, 
^ci^ntifip  investigation      any  subject 
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may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  two  correla- 
tive processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis. 
By  tlw  first  the  object  is  separated  into 
its  several  parts  ;  by  the  second  it  is  put 
tc^;ether  again  into  an  organic  whole.  The 
Bible  has  always  been  subjected  to  these 
processes  ;  but  in  the  older  form  of  study 
it  was  to  a  considerable  extent  regarded 
as  one  book,  by  one  divine  author,  though 
divided  into  separate  books,  chapters,  and 
verses  for  convenience  of  study.  The  an- 
alysis then  consisted  in  this  separation  of 
the  one  book  into  separate  books,  chap- 
ters, and  verses,  and  was  a  mechanical 
rather  than  a  literary  analysis ;  the  syn- 
thesis consisted  in  putting  these  verses 
together  in  new  relations  for  the  purposes 
of  constructing  a  system  of  theology  or 
perhaps  of  ethics.  In  this  ^thetic  proc- 
ess little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fact  that  the  Bible  is  a  collection  of  books 
written  by  different  authors,  at  different 
times,  under  different  circumstances,  for 
different  purposes,  and  possessing  different 
degrees  of  spiritual  development.  Some- 
times the  text  was  wrested  from  its  con- 
text, and  made  to  bear  a  meaning  which 
it  certainly  did  not  bear  in  the  mind  of 
the  original  writer,  as  in  the  common 
citation  of  the  verse,'  "  As  a  tree  falls,  so 
shall  it  lie,"  cited  as  a  proof-text  against 
the  possibility  of  a  future  probation ; 
sometimes  it  was  used  to  support  a  doc- 
trine the  opposite  of  that  intended  by  the 
author,  as  in  the  not  infrequent  citation 
of  the  text,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,"  as  authority  for  total  abstinence, 
when  in  the  ori^nal  it  is  quoted  by  Paul 
from  ascetic  teachers  only  for  the  purpose 
of  condemning  it,  and  the  philosophy  which 
he  supposes  it  to  represent'  Occasionally 
this  use  of  texts  regardless  of  their  author- 
ship and  original  intent  led  to  amusing 
results.  Many  years  ago,  when  this  use 
of  the  Bible  was  more  common  than  it  is 
now,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  said  in  a  l^^l  decision,  "  We 
have  the  highest  possible  authority  for 
saying,  '  Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.'  "  The  next 
morning  the  New  York  "  Herald  "  com- 
mented on  this  opinion  substantially  as 
follows :  '*  We  find  that  it  was  the  devil 
who  saidf  '  Skin  for  skin,  yea,  alt  that  a 

>Ealesisutesxi„3. 

>CotasHafl!(iU2l,  See  AUord's  Greek  Testament  and 
T.  K.  Abbott's  "  Internatlonat  Critical  CQmmentary,' 


man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life :'  now 
we  know  who  it  is  that  our  Supreme  Court 
Judges  regard  as  the  highest  possible 

authority." 

But  this  textual  use  of  the  Bible  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  misuses  such  as 
these.  One  has  only  to  turn  to  any 
theological  sermon  of  one  of  the  older 
New  England  divines,  such  as  Jonathan 
Edwards  or  Nathaniel  Emmons,  or  to  the 
collection  of  texts  accumulated  in  foot- 
notes in  support  of  the  articles  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  or  in 
such  a  Roman  Catholic  collection  as  "  The 
Divine  Armory  of  Holy  Scripture,"  to  see 
that  in  this  older  method  of  Bible  use  no 
attempt  was  made  to  consider  the  com- 
parative weight,  the  local  meaning,  or  the 
original  application  of  Scripture  texts ;  all 
were  treated  as  of  equal  value,  and  applied 
regardless  of  their  literary  significance  and 
human  authoi^hip.* 

And  such  use  of  Scripture  was  measur- 
ably justified  by  the  conception  which  the 
fathers  more  or  less  consciously  entertained 
concerning  the  Bible  as  one  book,  whose 
real  author  was  God,  though  it  was  written 
by  many  human  amanuenses.  In  stud}ring 
the  statutes  of  a  State  we  do  not  inquire 
who  reported  them ,  nor  even  what  legislator 
proposed  their  enactment ;  for  the  author- 
ity of  the  statute  is  in  the  legislature,  not 
in  the  reporter  nor  in  the  individual  legis- 
lator. In  studying  the  decisions  of  a 
court,  all  we  care  to  know  about  the  re- 
porter is  that  he  has  given  a  fairly  correct ' 
report  of  the  decision ;  even  the  personal- 
ity of  the  individual  judge  who  wrote  the 
opinion  is  a  matter  of  wholly  secondary 
significance  ;  for  the  authority  rests  in  the 
court  whose  decision  is  announced,  not  in 
the  judge  who  announces  it  nor  in  the 
reporter  who  records  it  Somewhat  sim- 
ilarly, the  character  and  circumstances  of 
the  individual  writer  in  the  Bible  were  not 
i-nproperly  ignored  by  those  who  held  that 
he  was  only  an  amanuensis  or  reporter,  or 
at  least  quasi  private  secretary,  who  re- 
corded, though  to  a  certain  extent  in  his 
own  language,  the  authoritative  and  iner- 
rant,  if  not  absolutely  verbally  dictated, 

•Thus  the  "Divine  Armory"  cites  as  authority  for 
"  the  noble  linea^,  immaculate  conception,  and  virginity" 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  verse  from  the  Song  of  tionn, 
"  Thou  art  all  fair,  O  my  love,  and  there  is  no  spot  In 
thee ;"  and  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  cites  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  hopes  of  the  unrwenerate 
are  illusory  and  vain  the  arRument  of  Bildad  Uiat  J(A 
must  have  been  a  great  sinner  or  his  prospQilty  wraU 
not  l|av^        t9  naught  (Job  viii,,  (3.  iij,  . 
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utterances  of  an  omniscient  God.  It  was 
even  sometimes  affirmed  that  we  can 
think  only  in  language,  and  therefore,  if 
the  thoughts  of  the  writers  were  inspired, 
the  words  must  have  been  dictated. 

Those  who  entertained  this  conception 
of  the  Bible  paid  little  attention  to  the 
specific  character  of  the  different  writers 
or  the  different  writings.  No  account,  for 
example,  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
Book  of  Job  is  largely  a  hot  debate  between 
disputants  who  take  absolutely  antagonistic 
views  of  the  same  problem ;  their  utter- 
ances were  quoted  as  of  equal  authority. 
A  quotation  from  an  old  poem  affirminfi^ 
that  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  to  pro* 
long  the  victory  of  Joshua  and  make  more 
overwhelming  the  defeat  of  his  enemies 
was  regarded  as  scientifically  authoritative, 
to  be  reconciled  if  possible  with  the  postu- 
lates of  modem  science,  but,  whether 
reconciled  or  not,  to  be  accepted.  Such 
inconsistencies  in  the  historical  narratives 
as  the  statement  in  one  account  of  the 
Deluge  that  the  animals  went  by  twos  into 
the  ark,  and  in  another  that  some  of  them 
went  by  sevens,  or  in  the  Book  of  Samuel 
that  Jehovah  moved  David  to  number 
Israel  and  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  that 
Satan  tempted  him,^  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  harmonize,  on  the  theory  that  both 
statements  proceeded  from  one  infallible 
author  and  were  recorded  by  infallible 
penmen.  Interpretations  of  history  found 
in  the  Bible  which  attributed  the  wholesale 
massacre  of  the  Canaanites  to  Jehovah's 
direct  command,  expressions  contained  in 
it  of  the  natural  feeling  of  the  persecuted 
exiles  crying  out  to  Jehovah  for  vengeance 
on  cruel  Babylo.i,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  make  cong^ruous  with  the  command  of 
Christ,  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your 
enemies,"  since  both  were  assumed  to 
have  emanated  equally  directly  from  the 
same  divine  Author.* 

The  modem  student  of  the  Biblefrankly 
recognizes  these  self-contradictions  in  the 
Bible,  and  they  do  not  trouble  him,  be- 
cause they  do  not  militate  against  his  con- 
ception of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers 

1 2  Samuel  xxiv.,  I ;  ]  Chronicles  xxl..  1. 

*  Much  ineenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  endeavor 
to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  Kibte  1%- 
tween  different  autnors,  or  between  Biblical  authors  and 
the  scientific  conclusions  or  the  moral  consensus  of  man- 
kind. Some  treatises  erf  considerable  ability  have  been 
devoted  wholly  to  this  task.  See.  for  example,  J.  W. 
Haley's  "An  Examination  of  the  Alteged  Discrepancies 
of  the  Bible"  (11173),  and  Robert  Tudc's" A  HutdboQk 
Of  BibUcal  Dtffiwittes,"  2  vol».  <U05), 


or  the  character  and  authority  of  their 
writings.  The  differences  between  the  old 
view  and  the  new  view  are  radical  and 
even  revolutionary,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  new  method  seem  to  me  mistaken 
when,  to  guard  against  the  fears  of  the 
timid,  they  endeavor  to  minimize  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  new  and  the  old. 
The  question  between  the  two  is  not 
merely  whether  there  are  some  errors  in 
the  science  or  history  of  the  Bible,  still 
less  whether  there  were  any  in  the  orig- 
inal autographs,  long  since  lost  The 
point  of  view,  the  methods  of  study,  the 
theological  assumptions  which  underlie 
that  study,  and  the  results  attained,  differ, 
and  differ  very  widely.  It  is  a  great  deal 
better  to  recognize  these  differences  frankly 
than  to  attempt  to  conceal  them  either 
from  others  or  from  ourselves. 

By  the  modem  school  the  method  of 
dividing  the  Bible  into  a  series  of  texts, 
treating  them  all  as  of  equal  authority 
and  weight,  because  equally  words  of 
God,  and  constructing  a  system  of  the- 
ology by  piecing  them  together,  is  not  only 
abandoned  as  antiquated,  it  is  frankly 
condemned  as  unscientific  and  erroneous. 
A  new  method  is  proposed  to  take  its 
place ;  this  new  method  goes  by  the  infe- 
licitous title  of  the  "  Higher  Criticism." 
I  call  it  infelicitous  because,  while  to 
scholars  its  meaning  is  perfectly  clear,  to 
many  people  it  is  not,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  is  a  technical  term,  and  in  it 
the  words  are  used  in  a  technical  and 
non-popular  sense.  To  the  non-scientific 
reader  criticism  of  anything  signifies  judg- 
ment of  it,  and  generally  such  judgment 
as  discovers  and  exhibits  '  its  imperfec- 
tions ;  to  such  the  phrase  higher  criticism, 
therefore,  suggests  a  superior  kind  of 
judgment  of  the  Bible,  and  connotes  a 
kind  of  spiritual  egotism  in  the  higher 
critic.  To  the  scientific  student  the  word 
criticism  applied  to  the  Bible  means  "  in- 
quiry into  the  origin,  history,  authenticity, 
character,  etc.,  of  the  literary  documents  " ' 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Lower  criticism 
means  such  inquiry  into  the  text  or  into 
particular  texts,  and  is  equivalent  to  text- 
ual criticism ;  higher  criticism  means 
inquiry  into  the  documents  as  a  whole, 
their  integrity,  authenticity,  credibility, 
authorship,  circumstances  of  their  compo- 
sition, and  the  like,  and  is  equivalent  tx^ 
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literary  criticism.  Applied  to  the  study 
of  Shakespeare,  the  question,  Is  the  dis- 
puted line  to  be  read  "  To  the  manner 
bom  "  or  "  To  the  manor  bom  "  ?  would 
belong  to  lower  criticism ;  the  question, 
Was  Hamlet  really  insane,  or  did  he  feign 
insanity  ?  would  belong  to  higher  criti- 
cism. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  either  lower  criticism  or  higher  criti- 
cism is  peculiar  to  the  present  half-cen- 
tury- ;  there  has  always  been  both  a  textual 
and  a  literary  study  of  the  Bible,  both  a 
lower  and  a  higher  criticism  ;  but  in  our 
time  new  emphasis  has  been  attached  and 
new  importance  given  to  the  literary  study, 
or  higher  criticism.  In  these  articles  I 
shall  discard  technical  expressions,  be- 
cause the  articles  are  not  intended  primarily 
for  technical  students ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
speak  of  the  literary  study  rather  than  of 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible. 

Employing  a  new  method  in  its  study 
of  the  Bible,  the  new  school  approaches 
this  study  with  a  different  theological 
assumption  from  that  of  the  old  school. 
The  difference  is  not  easily  defined ;  but 
it  is  all  the  more  important  because  it  is 
rather  spiritual  than  philosophical,  and 
therefore  transcends  exact  dehnition. 
The  old  theology  laid  emphasis  on  what 
is  called  the  transcendence  of  God ;  the 
new  theology  on  his  immanence.  The 
old  theoI<^  regarded  God  as  apart  from 
matter,  and  creating  the  world  as  an  archi- 
tect or  builder  by  mechanical  processes ; 
as  apart  from  nature,  and  directing  it 
as  an  engineer  his  engine ;  as  apart 
from  humanity,  and  ruling  over  his  sub- 
jects as  a  king ;  as  apart  from  man,  and 
mysteriously  joined  to  him  in  the  incar- 
nation of  the  God-man.  The  new  the- 
ology conceives  of  God  as  dwelling  in 
matter,  shaping  it  as  the  soul  shapes  the 
body;  dwelling  in  nature,  and  ruling  it 
as  the  soul  rules  the  body ;  dwelling  in 
man,  and  controlling  him  less  by  law  and 
power  than  by  influence,  less  as  a  king 
rules  his  subjects  than  as  a  father  controls 
his  loyal  son ;  entering  into  man  in  the 
incarnation,  and  becoming  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  Christ  being  the  God-in-man 
rather  than  the  God-and-man.  This  theo- 
logical point  of  view  applied  to  the  Bible 
changes  our  conception  of  inspiration  and 
revelation.  The  new  view  believes  in 
revelation,  but  conceives  it  less  as  a  re- 
vealing of  ao  external  God  to  man  than 


as  an  unveiling  of  God  in  human  expe- 
rience ;  it  believes  in  inspiration,  but  it 
conceives  of  inspiration  less  as  an  addi- 
tion to  human  experience  of  something 
superhuman  than  as  a  transfusion  of 
human  experience  by  a  Spirit  who  is  super- 
human. It  consequently  regards  the  Bible, 
not  as  an  addition  to  human  knowledge 
of  something  otherwise  wholly  unknown 
and  unknowable,  but  as  an  interpretation 
in  the  soul  of  man  of  an  experience  latent, 
or  at  least  potential,  in  the  souls  of  all 
men.  Taking  as  its  definition  of  religion 
"  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,"  it 
regards  the  Bible  as '  a  book  of  religion 
rather  than  as  a  book  about  religion  ; 
that  is,  as  the  transcription  of  the  experi- 
ences of  men  who  were  conscious  of  the 
life  of  God  in  their  times,  their  nation, 
and  their  own  souls.  This  consciousness 
of  God  in  themselves  constituted  their 
inspiration ;  and  in  this  consciousness  of 
God  in  their  own  souls  God  was  revealed 
to  them.  Just  in  so  far  as  this  conscious- 
ness of  God  awakens  a  corresponding 
consciousness  of  God  in  us,  is  it  a  revela- 
tion of  God  to  us,  and  no  further.  The 
Bible  is,  therefore,  to  be  conceived,  not  as 
a  preternatu rally  divine  book,  nor  as  a 
book  partly  divine  and  partly  human ;  it 
is  a  divine-in-huraan  book,  and  to  us  all  the 
more  divine  because  human.  Through 
it  God  is  revealed  to  our  consciousness, 
because  in  it  God  is  seen  revealed  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  writers.  We  see  God 
in  it,  not  apart  from  human  consciousness, 
but  in  human  consciousness,  not  as  he  is 
in  himself,  but  as  he  was  seen,  felt,  real- 
ized, by  holy  men.  As  the  supreme 
revelation  of  God  to  man  in  life  is  God 
dwelling  in  man  in  the  incarnation,  so  the 
supreme  revelation  of  God  to  man  in 
literature  is  God  dwelling  in  the  writers 
of  the  books  which  constitute  the  litera- 
ture. 

When,  therefore,  he  who  is  accustomed 
to  the  conception  of  an  infallible  and  in- 
errant  book  asks  the  modem  student  how, 
on  this  conception  of  the  Bible  as  a  divine- 
in-human  book,  it  is  possible  to  separate 
the  divine  from  the  human,  and  tell  what 
is  divine  and  what  human,  the  answer 
is  that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  make  such 
a  separation  in  the  Bible  than  it  is  to  sep- 
arate the  divine  from  the  human  in  Christ. 
The  Bible  is  not  a  composite  of  divine 
gold  mixed  with  human  .alloy  which  we 
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must  somehow  separate  from  the  alloy  in 
order  to  get  a  standard  degree  of  fineness. 
It  is,  rather,  like  oxygen  mixed  with  nitro- 
gen in  the  air,  that  we  may  the  better 
breathe  it  What  reader  can  tell  how 
much  of  his  thinking  is  inspired  by  Car- 
lyle,  how  much  by  Robertson,  how  much 
hy  Thackeray,  how  much  by  Browning  ? 
■Hie  more  thoroughly  he  has  thought  over 
what  he  has  read,  and  the  more  he  has 
made  that  thought  his  own,  the  less  he 
can  distinguish  the  sources  and  the  in- 
spiration of  his  thinking.  So  the  closer 
these  holy  men  were  to  God,  the  less  pos- 
sible it  was  for  them  to  tell  what  of  their 
thoughts  were  divine  in  source  and  what 
were  their  own;  still  less  can  we  make 
such  a  discrimination.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
to  do  so.  What  we  need  is  not  merely 
God,  but  God  in  us ;  and  therefore  a  book 
which  gives  us  a  record  of  the  experiences 
of  men  in  whom  God  dwelt  is  a  more 
valuable  book  to  conduct  us  to  God  than 
a  book  which  should  give  us,  were  such  a 
book  possible,  a  representation  of  God 
apart  from  men.  The  fact  that  the  writers 
were  men  of  like  passions  as  we  ourselves 
are,  that  they  saw  in  part  and  prophesied 
in  part,  and  saw  as  in  a  glass,  darklj', 
makes  them  the  better  interpreters  of  the 
life  of  God  to  us,  in  our  partialism  and 
our  imperfection.  This  collection  of  books 
is  a  record  of  the  experiences  of  men  who 
had  in  larger  or  lesser  d^ee  the  con- 
sciousness of  God  dwelling  in  them.  It 
is  a  record  of  reli^ous  experience,  and 
that  is  a  record  of  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man ;  not  of  the  life  of  God  only, 
but  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man ; 
and  the  man  in  whom  God  dwells  is  quite 
as  essential  to  the  religious  revelation  as 
the  God  who  dwells  in  him,  because  relig- 
ion is  the  combination  of  the  two,  God 
and  man,  dwelling  together. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  disturb  us  in  the 
least  to  find  human  error  and  imperfec- 
tion in  the  collection.  We  find,  and  we 
should  expect  to  find,  writers  holding  the 
scientific  opinions  of  their  times,  thinking 
the  world  was  flat ;  that  the  province  in 
which  they  lived  was  nearly  the  whole  of 
it ;  that  the  Mediterranean  was  the  '*  Great 
Sea that  the  stars  and  sun  and  moon 
revolved  around  the  earth  on  which  they 
lived,  and  were  made  simply  to  light  it. 
We  find  them  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of   nature ;  never,  therefore,  even 


entertaining  the  question  whether  -laws  of 
nature  were  violated  or  not,  but  looking 
at  all  phenomena  with  childlike  interest, 
as  little  children  look  at  such  phenomena 
now.  We  find  them  with  as  little  ability 
to  exercise  critical  historical  judgment  as 
to  exercise  scientific  judgment ;  accepting 
without  criticism  the  legends  that  came 
down  to  them,  and  seeking  in  them  for 
some  vision  or  some  modification  of  their 
vision  of  God  in  his  world.  We  find  them 
from  the  first  believing  that  God  is  a 
righteous  God,  and  demands  righteousness 
of  his  children ;  but  in  the  earlier  stages 
not  knowing  what  righteousness  is,  and 
growii^  to  a  broader  and  better  concep- 
tion of  righteousness  as  the  race  grows 
in  age  and  in  experience.  And  to  find 
errors,  scientific,  historical,  philosophic, 
in  this  record  of  the  religious  experience 
of  a  race,  does  not  disturb  in  the  least 
our  faith  that  the  collection  contains  a 
revelation  of  God  in  man  and  to  man. 

With  this  radical  change  in  our  theo- 
logical conception  comes  a  change  scarce- 
ly less  radical  in  our  process  of  analysis 
and  synthesis.  We  study  the  Bible  no 
longer  by  texts  ;  we  analyze  it  no  longer 
into  texts  ;  we  no  longer  even  print  it  in 
texts,  or  we  indicate  the  texts  by  numbers 
in  the  margin,  as  in  the  Revised  Version. 
We  study  the  Bible  by  books  and  by 
authors ;  we  compare,  not  text  with  text, 
but  author  with  author.  We  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  author,  his 
temperament,  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
the  audience  to  which  he  spoke,  the  im- 
mediate purpose  which  animated  him. 
Single  texts  are  no  longer  conclusive ; 
they  are  valuable  just  in  the  measure  in 
which  they  are  an  interpretation  of  what 
a  devout  soul  thought  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  God  about  the  truth  of  God.  We 
no  more  go  to  the  Bible  for  a  text  to  set- 
tle for  us  what  is  the  truth,  or  what  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  or  what  even  the 
teaching  of  the  individual  writer,  than  we 
go  to  a  single  sentence  in  a  speech  of 
Daniel  Webster  to  settle  for  us  what  is 
his  teaching.  We  measure  Paul  by  entire 
Epistles  ;  the  Psalmist  by  an  entire  psalm ; 
each  writer  by  the  totality  of  his  writing. 
In  brief,  we  apply  to  this  collection  of 
writings  the  same  metiiods  of  critical 
study  which  we  apply  to  any  other,  sure 
that  the  best  method  of  getting  at  the 
thought  of  God  is  to  get  at  the  life  oL  the 
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man  in  whom  he  dwelt  and  whose  experi- 
ence he  inspired. 

This  method  of  study  by  literary,  not 
textual,  analysis,  founded  on  the  theo- 
lo^cal  assumption  that  God's  revelation 
to  man  is  in  and  through  a  human  experi- 
ence, gives,  of  course,  very  different  results 
from  the  former  method.  Subjecting  this 
book  to  this  literary  analysis,  we  find  it, 
not  a  book,  but  a  collection  of  writings.' 
If  we  suppose,  as  I  do,  that  the  oldest 
book  of  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant,' is,  as  to  its  essential  contents,  though 
not  as  to  its  literary  form,  as  old  as  Moses, 
say  about  B.a  1500,  and  that  the  Epistles 
of  John  are  probably  the  latest  books  of 
the  Bible,  and  were  written  about  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  then  a  period 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  elapsed  be- 
tween the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  these 
writings ;  and  if  we  can  ascertain  even 
approximately  the  date  of  the  intermediate 
writings,  we  can  trace  the  rise  and  prc^;Tess 
of  that  conscious  life  of  God  in  the  sotd 
of  man  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
religion.  Thus  the  Bible  becomes  to  us 
what  I  may  call  a  record  of  the  biology 
of  religion.  We  further  find  in  this  vol- 
ume an  illustration  of  almost  every  type 
of  literature,  at  least  what  appears  so  to 
be,  and  our  theological  assumption  does 
not  require  us  to  suppose  that  the  appear- 
ances are  deceptive.  We  find  ancient  leg- 
ends, constitutional  law,  political  statutes, 
ecclesiastical  law,  history,  epic  poetry, 
lyric  poetry,  gnomic  poetry,  drama,  folk- 
lore, fiction,  ethical  culture,  oratory — both 
secular  and  spiritual — biography,  philos- 
ophy— both  rational  and  mystical — and 
dream  literature. 

But  the  modem  student  does  not  stop 
in  his  analytical  study  of  this  Hebrew 
antholc^  with  this  result  With  the 
aid  of  scholars  he  pursues  the  analysis 
further.  He  analyzes  the  historical  books, 
and  by  the  analysis  discovers  in  them 
clear  traces  of  the  materials  which  the 
historian  employed.  He  traces  in  the  law 
books  the  development  of  political  insti- 
tutions from  their  earlier  and  simpler  to 
their  later  and  more  complex  form.  He 
discovers  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 

•  professor  Moulton's" Modem  Reader's  Bible"  (The 
Hacmillan  Company)  represents  this  fact  to  the  eye  by 
printing  the  Bible  in  separate  volumes,  each  of  them 
arranged  as  a  complete  volume  and  in  the  literary  form 
triiich  he  supposes  best  character!^  it,  in  order  to  bring 
out  its  true  Uterarr  character. 

•  Exodus  XJU,  l-^v^  7. 


Church  the  same  antagonism  between 
simplicity  and  elaborateness  of  ritual 
which  characterizes  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Agesj  and  the  same  consciousness 
of  God  in  the  ancient  Puritan  and  the 
ancient  sacerdotalist  which  he  can,  if  he 
will,  discern  in  both  the  analogous  types 
of  a  later  time.  He  discovers  evidences 
of  many  authors  of  different  temperaments 
in  the  collection  of  lyrics  gathered  to- 
gether under  the  general  title  of  the 
Psalms.  He  becomes  convinced  that  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  is  not  a  book  by  a 
single  royal  author,  but  a  collection  d 
apothegms  gathered  from  many  sources 
and  representing  the  practical  experience 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  people.  He  dis- 
covers evidence  that  the  writings  of  a 
school  of  preachers  have  sometimes  been 
grouped  together  under  the  general  title 
of  one  of  their  number.  These  and  kin- 
dred facts  which  his  analysis  brings  to 
light  very  materially  modify  die  interpre- 
tations which  are  to  be  given  to  these 
different  writings.  For  no  one  reads  fiction 
as  he  reads  philosophy,  or  poetry  as  he 
reads  law,  or  dream  literature  as  he  reads 
history.  Nor  does  he  expect  science  in 
an  unscientific  age,  nor  philosophy  from 
a  purely  practical  age,  nor  Christian  ethics 
in  a  barbaric  age,  nor  the  highest  and 
purest  spiritual  experiences  before  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  has  received  its 
later  developments. 

I  believe  that  the  final  result  of  this 
analysis  will  be  to  extend  the  use  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  enhance  affection  and  rever- 
ence for  it ;  that  when  we  discover  God 
interpreted  in  the  consciousness  of  imper- 
fect men  like  ourselves,  we  shall  find  that 
he  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  thought  he  was ; 
and  when  every  man  finds  in  this  library 
an  interpretation  of  this  God-consdous- 
ness  in  that  form  of  literature  which  most 
appeals  to  him,  its  influence  will  be  both 
strengthened  and  diffused.  The  child  will 
find  it  in  the  story,  the  youth  in  the 
romance  and  the  drama,  the  lawyer  in 
the  political  institutions,  the  ecclesiastic 
in  the  canons,  the  moralist  in  the  apo- 
thegms, the  rationalist  in  the  philosophy, 
the  mystic  in  the  visions,  the  man  of 
action  in  the  history,  and  all  in  the  supreme 
biography  which  constitutes  the  natural 
climax  of  the  whole  collection. 

This  is  perhaps  to  anticipate  the  con- 
QlusiontQ  which  I  hope  in  thesQ  articles  to 
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conduct  such  readers  as  have  an  inclina- 
tion to  read  the  entire  series.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  the  synthesis  of  the  modem 
study  differs  as  much  from  that  of  the 
ancient  method  as  does  the  analysts  which 
I  have  here  described  from  that  of  the 
older  method.  The  modem  student  can  no 
longer  take  texts  from  Genesis,  Leviticus, 
Kings,  Job,  the  Song  of  Soi^s,  Isaiah,  and 
Romans,  and,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
first  book  is  a  collection  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions, the  second  a  book  of  ecclesiastical 
canons,  the  third  a  political  history,  the 
fourth  an  epic  poem,  the  fifth  a  drama,  the 
sixth  a  collection  of  odes  and  orations,  and 
the  seventh  an  epistolary  treatise  on  theol- 
ogy, treat  them  as  though  they  are  all  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  fashion,  and  can 
be  combined  in  a  textual  mosaic  which 
should  be  accepted  as  a  standard  in  the- 
ology. But  he  can  study  the  writings  of 
each  author,  ascertain  his  thought  and 
catch  his  spirit,  and,  comparing  them  with 
one  another,  leam  in  what  they  agree  and 
in  what  they  differ.  I  believe  that  such 
a  synthesis  will  make  it  clear  that  these 
men  of  different  epochs,  different  condi- 
tions, and  different  temperaments,  widely 
as  they  differ,  not  only  in  their  form  of 
expression,  but  in  their  mode  of  thought, 
agree  in  their  essential  spirit,  and,  in  so 
far,  in  their  essential  religious  message. 
If  out  of  such  a  synthesis  there  does  not 
emerge  as  definite  a  system  of  theology 
as  was  framed  by  the  old  method,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  less  scholastic  and  more 
spiritual.  If  so,  the  gain  will  Car  counter* 
balance  any  possible  loss. 

There  is  one  objection,  if  not  to  the 
literary  method  of  study  here  defined  and 
defended,  at  least  to  the  results  here  indi- 
cated and  summarized,  which  ought  to  be 
frankly  stated  and  as  frankly  met. 

The  Old  Testament  existed,  substan- 
tially in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess 
it,  certainly  two,  probably  three,  and  per- 
haps four  centuries  prior  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  there  was  a  practically  uniform 
tradition  existing  in  the  time  of  Christ 
respecting  the  date  and  authorship  of 
most  of  these  books.  It  was  almost  uni- 
versally agreed  among  the  Hebrew  rabbis 
at  that  time  that  Moses  wrote  the  whole 
of  the  Pentateuch  ;  that  Joshua  wrote  the 
Book  of  Joshua ;  that  Samuel  wrote  the 
Books  of  Samuel,  Esther,  and  Judges  ;  the 
ttooks  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were  con- 


ceded to  be  written  by  unknown  authors ; 

Job  was  thought  to  be  written  by  Moses  ; 
the  great  maj  jrity  of  the  Psalms  by  David 
or  by  men  of  his  age  ;  the  great  majority 
of  the  Proverbs,  the  whole  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  by  Solomon  ; 
Daniel  by  a  prophet  bearing  that  name ; 
the  whole  of  Isaiah  by  the  son  of  Amos ; 
and  the  other  prophets  by  the  writers 
whose  names  they  bear.  The  one  pos- 
sible exception  to  this  was  the  Book 
of  Jonah,  which  was  regarded  by  some 
Hebrew  scholars  from  a  very  early  period 
as  not  being  written  by  Jonah  and  as 
not  being  historical^  The  traditionalist, 
that  is,  he  who  bases  his  conclusions 
concerning  Scripture  upon  tradition,  con- 
siders that  this  long-lived  belief  sub- 
stantially settles  the  question  of  date 
and  authorship.  He  says  that  here  is  a 
tradition  which  has  existed  for  two  thou- 
sand years  practically  undisputed.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  been  in  some  of  its  parts 
denied.  Luther  and  Calvin,  doubted  or 
denied  it  in  part ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has 
been  accepted  down  to  about  the  year  1750 
with  very  little  discussion.  This  undis- 
puted tradition,  the  traditionalist  thinks, 
establishes  the  date  and  authorship  of 
these  books ;  and  he  feels  this  the  more 
strongly  because  bethinks  these  traditions 
were  accepted  and  indorsed  by  Paul  and 
by  Jesus  Christ,  since  they  both  cited 
from  the  books  of  Moses  and  from  the 
different  prophets  without  any  intimation 
that  these  books  were  not  written  by  the 
persons  whose  names  they  bear. 

To  this  tradition  the  literary  student, 
or  higher  critic,  pays  little  attention  ;  the 
most  conservative  of  his  cla»s  is  not 
stopped  by  it,  the  more  radical  disregard 
it  altogether,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  fact  that  the  tradition  was  for  so  long 
a  time  undisputed  deprives  it  of  weight 
A  tradition  is  of  little  scientific  value  until 
it  has  been  subjected  to  careful  investiga- 
tion ;  and  this  tradition  was  never  investi- 
gated until  about  a  hundred  and  fiftyyears 
ago.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  tradition,  entitled 
to  no  more  consideration  than  the  Ptole- 
maic tradition  in  astronomy,  or  the  long 
undisputed  but  now  wholly  discarded  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  early  historj'  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  This  particular  tradi- 
tion is  of  the  less  value  because  of  the 
age  in  which  it  first  appeared.  If  we  trace 
it  back  to  the  fourth  centuru-hefore  Christ, 
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its  birth  is  a  thousand  years  after  the  time 
of  Moses.  The  scientific  thinker  can  see 
no  reason  for  accrediting  men  who  lived 
a  thousand  years  after  Moses  with  any 
better  facilities  for  determining  the  author- 
ship of  their  sacred  books  than  are  the 
scholars  of  our  own  time.  A  tradition 
concerning  the  authorship  of  a  volume 
written  ten,  five,  or  even  two  centuries 
before  the  tradition  first  appears  is  not, 
to  the  scientific  scholar,  of  any  consider- 
able value.  If  we  could  suppose  that 
at  that  time  the  question  was  carefully 
studied  by  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
scholars,  some  weight  might  be  given  to 
their  conclusions.  But  this  tradition  had 
its  rise  among  a  school  of  rabbis  whose 
methods  were  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  those  of  a  rational  and  unprejudiced 
investigator.  Paul,  reared  in  the  rabbini- 
cal school,  has  treated  these  traditions 
with  no  respect,  saying  that  when  the 
rabbis  read  the  law  in  their  synagogues 
they  had  a  veil  over  the  face.  Christ 
spoke  of  them  with  even  greater  severity, 
saying  that  by  their  traditions  the  rabbis 
had  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect, 
and  telling  his  disciples  that  they  were 
fools  and  blind  if  they  accepted  without 
questioning  what  the  rabbis  told  them. 
Theologians  who  soberly  maintained  that 
Jehovah  himself  studied  the  Scriptures  in 
the  heavens  with  his  holy  angels,  and  wore 
phylacteries  because  phylacteries  were 
commanded  in  the  Mosaic  statutes,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  authority  on  questions  of 
literature  by  Christian  scholars  in  this 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  Christ 
had  undertaken  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  question  of  the  date  or  authorship 
of  Biblical  books,  his  teaching  would  be 
accepted  as  final  by  all  who  accept  his 
authority,  as  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
I  do.  But  Christ  never  did  this.  He 
never  makes  Biblical  criticism  the  subject 
of  his  teaching.  He  never  basis  his  au- 
thority on  that  of  the  authors  of  the  Bibli- 
cal books.  Sometimes  he  sets  their  au- 
thority aside,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Sometimes  he  cites  their  own 
Scriptures  against  his  critics,  in  much  the 
same  spirit  as  that  in  which  Paul,  speak- 
ing in  Athens,  cites  "certain  of  your  own 
poets."  It  is  true  that  he  often  refers  to 
these  books,  and,  when  he  does,  refers  to 
them  by  the  name  by  which  they  were 


known  in  his  time ;  but  such  a  reference 
does  not  even  indicate  his  opinion  as  to 
their  authorship,  still  less  does  it  indicate 
any  intention  on  his  part  to  make  an  utter- 
ance on  the  subject  which  loyalty  to  him 
must  rcigard  as  final.  No  popul^  writer 
or  speaker  would  hesitate  to  refer  to  ^sop's 
Fables,  although  he  might  agree  with  the 
conclusion  of  modem  scholarship  that 
JEsop  did  not  write  them,  but  only  gath- 
ered together  the  collection  which  bears 
his  name  from  a  mass  of  fables  current 
among  the  Greeks  of  his  time.' 

I  invite  the  reader,  then,  who  will  follow 
me  further  in  this  series  to  follow  me  in  the 
spirit  of  this  introductory  article ;  to  imag- 
ine that  there  stands  before  him  on  the 
table,  not  a  book,  but  a  library  of  sixty-sue 
different  books,  which  represent  the  litera- 
ture of  a  peculiar  people,  extending  over  a 
period  of  twelve  hundred  years  or  more, 
and  are  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  out  of  a 
much  larger  number  which  have  not  sur- 
vived ;^  to  remember  that  this  library  has 
produced  a  profound  moral  impression  on 
all  that  portion  of  the  human  race  who 
have  ever  known  it;  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  this  collection  is  well  worth  his  care- 
ful study ;  to  assume,  however,  that  it  is 
to  be  studied,  not  as  a  collection  of  texts, 
out  of  which,  by  a  process  of  mosaic  work, 
a  theology  may  be  constructed,  but  as  a 
collection  of  vital  literature,  out  of  which, 
by  a  course  of  literary  study,  life  may  be 
promoted  and  truth  made  both  more 
apparent  and  more  effective;  and  to  enter 
on  the  study  of  this  collection  of  books  in 
the  spirit  in  which  and  with  the  purpxise 
for  which  they  were  written,  as  that  pur- 
pose has  been  defined  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  contributors  to  the  col- 
lection :  "  Every  scripture  inspired  of  God 
is  also  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  com- 
plete, furnished  completely  unto  every 
good  work." 


' "  His  [Christ's]  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament  books 
and  narratives  are  sometimes  made  a  touchstone  for 
determining  ethical  and  historical  questions  which  were 
as  foreiftn  to  the  thought  of  his  time  as  were  the  re- 
searches of  anthropology  or  modern  science.  If  his  asser- 
tion '  Moses  wrote '  discredits  modem  criticis^n,  does  not 
his  affirmation  that  the  sun  rises  destroy  modern  astron 
omy  ?"~G.  B.  Stevens,  D.D., "  The  TheoloCT  of  the  New 
Testament,"  p.  77.  Compare  Delitzsch  on  utae^ :  In- 
trodiiclion,  p.  21. 

>  Though  some  of  the  books  to  be  found  ]n  the  apocry- 
phal Old  Testament  are  morally  equal  to  Some  of  those 
included  in  the  canon. 

I 
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THE  future  of  the  Indian  is  always 
on  our  tongues,  and  we  speak  of 
the  distant  "  sometime  "  when  he 
shall  become  Americanized  and  be  of  use 
to  the  world.  How  many  of  us  realize 
that  the  vanguard  of  this  army  of  workers 
is  not  only  in  America  but  already  of 
America  ?  The  Indian  question  is  one  of 
the  worries  we  allow  ourselves  now  that 
the  country  has  reached  that  point  where 
fighting  for  existence  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  there  is  leisure  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  worry.  Methods  and  schemes 
and  theories  without  number  have  been 
advanced  to  relieve  us  of  this  undigested, 
unassimilated  part  of  the  body  politic. 

All  this  time,  quietly,  unostentatiously, 
persistently,  almost  unheard  and  unseen, 
the  problem  has  taken  matters  into  its 
own  hands  and  has  been  working  itself 
out  Here  and  there  a  man  blessed  with 
common  sense  has  said  that  Indian  nature 
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is  human  nature,  and  that,  if  placed  in 
contact  with  other  humans,  equal  develop- 
ment would  follow. 

Most  of  us  look  for  examples  of  Indian 
civilization  on  the  reservation.  There  we 
find  paint  and  feathers  and  quaint  cos- 
tumes, and  our  fancy  is  tickled,  and  we 
say,  Behold,  how  picturesque!  See  how 
they  love  the  stage  of  barbarism  I  Why 
should  they  be  asked  to  leave  it  1  It  is  so 
becoming  to  them  1  They  all  go  back  to 
it  I  Thus  we  exclaim  and  prate,  and  give 
our  opinions,  opinions  bom  often  of  a 
drive  through  the  strange  country. 

Where  is  he  who  thinks  he  knows  what 
life  in  remote  wilds  does  to  a  white  man  ? 
Let  him  live  there  a  year,  and  see  if  he 
keeps  his  town  ways.  What  white  man 
on  a  reservation  does  not  adopt  the  ease 
and  negligence  of  the  wild  ways  as  fast 
as  possible  ?  Not  one  but  drops  con- 
ventionalities and  forgets  his  bringing  up, 
even  thoi^h  he  be  of  Puritan  stock  but 
once  removed.  Is  this  the  place  to  look 
for  Indian  progress  ?  This  is  the  place 
where  writers  and  artists  go  who  wish  to 
impress  their  public ;  and  because  of  their 
stories  and  pictures  the  Nation  to-day 
needs  educating  as  truly  as  does  the  pic- 
turesque Indian  in  the  teepee.  Who  hears 
of  the  Indian  that  leaves  his  wild  home, 
and  mingles  with  the  American  people, 
lives  among  them,  practices  medicine  or 
law,  or  serves  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life  ?  No  one.  He  is  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  great  ocean  of  the  Republic.  If  he 
desires  fame,  he  can  get  it  far  more  quickly 
by  starting  a  gentle  insurrection  and  fright- 
ening a  timid  agent  somewhere,  who  will 
call  on  the  United  States  troops  and  make 
a  great  sensation. 

A  small  chief  goes  to  the  Omaha  Expo- 
sition, wears  a  trailing  war-bonnet  contin- 
ually (how  he  laughs  to  himself  at  the 
absurd  incongruity  1).  and  his  name  is  in 
all  the  papers,  and  his  fine  appearance 
and  haughty  carriage  written  up  and  made 
much  of,  while  the  }Oung  man  who  serves 
as  his  interpreter,  who  has  learned  our 
ways  and  has  his  trade  and  has  become 
one  of  us,  is  no  longer  picturesque ;  he 
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must  put  on  a  costume  half-Indian,  half- 
cowboy,  before  he  can  be  pictured  for  the 
reading  public.  From  this  standpoint  it 
must  seem  to  the  savage  that,  with  all  our 
"efforts,"  and  the  millions  of  money  ex- 
pended in  the  attempt  to  educate  him,  we 
prefer  in  our  heart  of  hearts  that  he  should 
remain  a  savage. 

It  is  time  the  world  knew  some  of  the 
quiet  men  and  women  of  Indian  blood 
who  are  a  power  among  us.  There  are 
the  late  Colonel  Ely  Parker,  a  Seneca 
Indian,  on  General  Grant's  staff  and  after- 
wards Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ; 
Dr.  Eastman,  a  Santee  Sioux,  physician 
and  law  student;  and  Dr.  Carlos  Monte- 
zuma, of  the  dreaded  Apaches,  a  practicing 


physician  in  Chicago.  There  are  men 
who  have  fought  Dr.  Montezuma's  tribe, 
and  have  suffered  from  its  depredations 
not  so  many  years  since,  who  would  laugh 
to  scorn  the  suggestion  that  any  good  could 
come  out  of  the  Apache  tribe.  Dr.  Mon- 
tezuma is  a  living  example  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  any  one  of  his  people  under 
like  conditions.  Picked  up  on  a  battle- 
field, a  little  fellow  of  six  years,  educated 
among  white  people,  and  left,  like  so  many, 
a  self-made  man,  to  fight  his  own  way  into 
a  living,  he  has  fairly  won  his  spurs  among 
his  compeers.  There  is  Mr.  Francis  La 
Flesche,  an  Omaha,  for  years  a  resident 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  Government 
employ,  whose  life  reads  like  a  romance ; 
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he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  his  valuable 

and  original  scientific  work,  while  he  has  rendered 
efficient  service  to  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin, 
Germany,  and  is  an  active  member  of  societies 
engaged  in  researches  among  the  aborigines  of 
our  country ;  and  he  still  finds  time  in  his  busy 
life  to  write  a  book  which  promises  to  let  us  into 
the  secrets  of  Indian  boy  life  as  no  other  book 
has  done  or  could  do.  Mr.  Honor^  Jaxon  is  a 
lawyer  of  Chicago.  Miss  Angel  de  Cora,  a  Winne- 
bago, is  an  artist  who  has  won  her  way  by  the 
bravest  and  most  persistent  struggles,  a  pupil 
of  Howard  Pyle,  already  well  known  by  her 
faithful  illustrations  of  Indian  life  in  "  Harper's 
Magazine." 

Miss  Zitkala  Sa,  a  Yankton  Sioux,  is  a  young  girl  numbered  among  the  contributors 
to  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  gifted  with  unusual  musical  genius. 

William  Pollock  was  so  good  a  soldier  of  the  Rough  Riders  as  to  gain  words  of 
high  praise  from  the  gallant  leader  of  that  gallant  band.    Pollock  was  an  artist,  too, 
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and  commanded  his  own 
seemed  the  irony  of  fate 
through  San  Juan  to  die 

Mr.  Dennison  Whee- 
dian  band  that  plays 
Marine  Band,  and  re- 
from  musical  critics 
young  man  is  almost 
will  take  his  band  of 
Exposition,  as  an  oSset 
dian  life  in  the  Wild 
doubtedly  appear  at  that 

An  Indian  football 
possible  fifty,  plays  col- 
a  possible  thousand,  and 
headway  against  the  best 
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win 
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price  for  his  work, 
that  he  should 
at  home  of  pneumonia, 
lock  has  traiiied  an  In- 
beside  Sousa's  and  the 
ceives  commendation 
everywhere ;  and  this 
wholly  self-taught.  He 
sixty  pieces  to  the  Paris 
to  the  exhibitions  of  In- 
West  form  which  will  un- 
pj:  position. 

team,  selected  from  a 
lege  teams  selected  from 
every    year    shows  its 
teams  of  the  countrj-. 
typical  educated  Indians. 


These  are  a  few  of  the 
There  are  many  in  the  ranks  of  the  teachers,  of  the  nurses,  of  the  tradesmen  and 
tradeswomen,  die  army  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines ;  and  who  shall  count  those  who 
have  lived  and  died  among  us  "  unhonored  and  unsung,"  because  they  had  reached  the 
point  we  are  always  proclaiming  they  should  reach,  and,  lo  I  they  are  just  like  the  rest 
of  us ;  we  don't  discover  them,  but  go  on  with  our 
unending  prattle  of  what  the  Indian  must  become 
some  day. 

We  are  still  looking  at  the  Indian  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  There  is  fear  and  awe  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  white  man  if  he  knows  he  is  con- 
fronting an  Indian.  A  dozen  Indian  students 
will  make  veritable  palefaces  of  as  many  college 
boys  in  a  "  rush they  evidently  expect  to  be 
scalped  without  mercy.  We  are  afraid  to  take 
the  young  people  into  our  homes  because  we  have 
in  mind  the  Indian  our  forefathers  fought.  As 
well  fear  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  has  not  yet  lost 
the  love  of  fighting  that  distinguished  his  ancestors. 

Thoughtful  men  have  well  said  that  the  Indians 
need  something  more  than  an  Agent  and  a  few 
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white  men  to  show  them  how  to  live ;  but  they  stop 
there,  only  suggesting  that  better  men  be  selected, 
who  shall  teach  them  all  that  they  really  ought  to 
know,  in  order  that  they  may  progress.  They  look 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope,  and  see  the 
matter  very  far  away  indeed.  There  is  but  one  hope 
for  the  Indians  as  a  whole,  and  that  is  to  live  wiih 
the  people  whose  ways  they  must  adopt    Either  they 

must  come  out  of  the 
reservation  or  white 
settlers  must  go  in 
until  there  is  no  reser- 
vation. Indians  must 
by  actual  contact  and 
actual  competition  at- 
tain to  a  higher  order 

of  civilization.  The  representative  Indians  are  a  proof 
of  this.  They  do  not  lose  their  individuality  as  they 
take  on  cosmopolitanism.  They  are  truly  Indians 
under  the  polish  of  college  life  and  travel,  but  they  are 
truly  Americans  as  well,  ready  to  become  a  part  of 
our  social,  political,  or  literary  life. 

Is  it  not  much  that  from  a  feeble  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  there  are  any  men  or  women  to  stand 
out  and  be  measured  against  our  seventy  millions  ? 
The  representative  Indian  ?  In  what  does  he  differ  from  the  representative  white 
man?  Look  carefully.  In  spite  of  race  barriers,  the  representative  Indian  is  slowly 
and  surely  coming  to  the  front — and  the  new  blood  is  good.  It  infuses  a  new  and 
peculiar  life  into  the  field  it  selects,  and,  like  the  representative  white  man,  the 
representative  Indian  raises  his  race  with  him. 


DR.  CHARLES  EASTMAN 


HONORi  JAXON 


The  World  Forgot 

By  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson 

Not  cloistered  saints,  that  bid  the  world 

Remember  they  forget — its  lure  defy, 
Whose  abnegating  robes  accost  the  glance 

Of  lost  humanity ; 
Not  they  whose  moving  lips  attest 

Repeated  prayer,  to  shame  the  throng  or  mart, 
Whose  fingers  outward  clasp  a  crucifix ; 

Not  they  who  stand  apart — 
Are  thy  swift  followers  alone, 

Sweet  Christ  1  Unveiled,  untonsured,  they  there  be 
Who  hold  their  mired  brothers  to  their  heart, 

Even  for  love  of  Thee, 
Who  didst  remember  to  the  end 

Thy  world,  though  they  had  Thee  forgot  and  fled— 
A  hillside  calvary  thy  holy  lot, 

Mountain  and  sea  thy  bed* 
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"THE  WOODS  THAT  BRING  THE 
SUNSET  NEAR" 

BY  RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER 

REPRINTED  BV  PERMISSION  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  THE  CENTURY 
COMPANY  FROM  "LYRICS  AND  OTHER  POEMS" 

THE  WIND  FROM  OUT  THE  WEST  IS  BLOWING, 
THE  HOMEWARD-WANDERING  COWS  ARE  LOWING, 
DARK  GROW  THE  PINE-WOODS,  DARK  AND  DREAR— 
THE  WOODS  THAT  BRING  THE  SUNSET  NEAR. 

WHEN  O'ER  WIDE  SEAS  THE  SUN  DECLINES, 
FAR  OFF  ITS  FADING  GLORY  SHINES, 
FAR  OFF,  SUBLIME,  AND  FULL  OF  FEAR— 
THE  PINE-WOODS  BRING  THE  SUNSET  NEAR. 


THIS  HOUSE  THAT  LOOKS  TO  EAST,  TO  WEST, 
THIS,  DEAR  ONE,  IS  OUR  HOME,  OUR  REST; 
YONDER  THE  STORMY  SEA,  AND  HERE 
THE  WOODS  THAT  BRING  THE  SUNSET  NEAR. 


A  Modern  Text-Book' 


*HE  Forms  of  Prose  Literature," 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gardiner,  of  the 
English  Department  cf  Harvard 
University,  is  avowedly  a  text-book  in 
that  well-trampled  field  of  instruction 
which  used  to  be  designated  in  the  Col- 
lege cataXogaes  as  "  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition."  It  is  by  a  well-known  and 
successful  teacher  in  one  of  the  best- 
equipped  institutions  in  the  country.  It 
is  a  successor,  and  in  smne  sort  a  sequel, 
to  the  very  useful  *'  English  Composition  " 
erf  Prcrfessor  Barrett  Wendell,  who  himself 
writes  an  introductory  note  to  this  work. 
It  deals  steadily  and  earnestly  with  the 
time-honored  "  forms  "  classified  in  rtiet- 
orics,  though  not,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  him- 
self points  out,  in  literature,  into  cate- 
gories under  the  titles  of  Exposition, 
Argument,  Criticism,  Narration,  and  De- 
scription. It  expounds  the  theory  of  these 
methods  of  rapression  s]rmpatbeticaUy 
and  carefully ;  and  it  illustrates  the  prac- 
tice with  examples  from  modem  English 
and  American 'Writers,  chosen  with  such 
cathoticit3(  of  taste  as  to  include  Churton 
Collins  and  Miss  Jewett  in  a  list  with 
Thackeray,  Darwin,  Macaulay,  and  Rus- 
kin ;  and  each  of  Uiem  an  excellent  cx- 
amjke  of  the  special  mode  it  is  chosen  to 
bring  into  notice.  As  we  turn  over  the 
pages  we  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
this  is  an  excellent  text-book  on  an  im- 
portant subject ;  and  that  in  the  hands  of 
a  sympathetic  instructor  it  will  inove 
useful  to  many  students. 

But,  excellent  as  this  text-book  seems 
to  us  to  be,  it  would  hardly  be  chosen  for 
extended  notice  here  were  it  merely  a 
text-book  in  rhetoric  and  composition, 
however  good  a  one  we  might  think  it. 
Text-books  in  this  branch  are  not  rare. 
Every  teacher  of  the  subject  has  a  collec- 
tion of  them,  and  few  instructors  of  repute 
come  to  the  end  of  a  career  without  hav- 
ii^  at  least  once  jrielded  to  the  temptation 
to  manufacture  a  manual  for  otbers  to 
use.  The  text-books  in  existence  are  of 
every  imaginable  type,  from  the  primitive 
question-book,  dear  to  the  grammar-school 

t  TJu  Farwts  ef  Prwe  Littraiurt.  By  J.  H.Gardiner, 
iMtmctoc  in  Enfrfish  at  Hanord  VntacnitT.  Cturln 


teacher,  to  the  elaborate  treatise.  Some 
ci  tiiem  are  masteriaeces  of  analysis  and 
precision  of  statement  We  recall  one 
gready  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago,  which 
occupied  hundreds  of  pages  with  the  at- 
tempt to  teach  the  boy  to  write  as  did 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  De  Quincey,  by 
culling  from  their  pages,  classifying,  and 
defining  their  figures  of  *'  Similarity,"  of 
"  Contiguity,"  and  of  "  Modality."  The 
student  at  Ute  end  of  the  term  could,  let 
us  hope,  recognize  at  sig^t  such  gems  of 
literary  art  as  zeugma,  anacoluthon,  and 
antonomasia.  In  more  inspired  moments, 
when  reading  the  master's  words,  he 
might  be  roused  to  ecstasy  at  meeting 
paraleipsis  and  epanorthosis,  perhaps  even 
exergasia  or  oxymoron.  We  suspect  that 
this  type  of  text-book  has  passed  so  com- 
pletely that  the  very  names  of  the  figures 
we  have  cited  may  be  unfamiliar  to  some 
readers.  Yet  this  analytical  type  of  text- 
book held  the  place  of  honor  but  a  little 
while  ago.  Vying  with  it  in  popularity 
was  the  sesquipedalian  type,  expounding 
the  phenomena  of  literary  expression  by 
explanations  ten  times  as  hard  to  compre- 
hend as  the  facts  themselves.  This  form 
reached,  perhaps,  its  climax  in  the  apo- 
dictic  work  of  Professor  Sylvester,  who 
helped  us  to  a  comprehension  of  the  odes 
of  Horace  by  showing  how  they  illustrated 
the  theory  of  the  "  Synectic,  in  its  three- 
fold divisions  of  anastomosis,  symptosis, 
and  phonetic  syzygy,"  whose  conjunctive 
harmony  eventuated  into  Horace's  perdu- 
alistic  plan.  Probably  but  few  examples 
of  this  type  attain  such  perfection  of  un- 
intelligibility  as  this  one  we  have  quoted, 
and  the  type  never  gained  so  wide  a  vogue 
as  the  simpler  manuals  of  dogmatic  classi- 
fication. Yet  it  was,  and  is,  a  well-known 
type.  It  is  represented  still  by  noted 
educational  names ;  and  many  text-books 
on  this  plan,  somewhat  less  accentuated 
in  expression  than  the  one  quoted,  are  in 
reputable  use,  and  are  doing  good  service. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  discredit  either  them 
or  the  system  to  which  they  are  adapted. 
In  the  hands  of  men  who  know  them  ex- 
cellent results  have  long  followed,  and  will, 
we  are  sure,  continue  to  follow,  their  use. 
Yet  we  welcome  such  manuals  as  this 
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one  of  Mr.  Gardiner.  We  welcome  them 
because  they  suggest  a  modern  type  of 
text-book  not  only,  but  also  a  new  method 
of  teaching.  It  is  now  some  years  since 
the  English  department  at  Harvard,  main- 
ly under  the  initiation  of  Mr.  Wendell, 
began  to  apply  the  principles  of  modem 
psychology  to  English  teaching.  The  stu- 
dent was  set  at  work  to  gain  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  by  reading  the  au- 
thors, great  and  small,  who  have  best 
illustrated  them,  and  to  find  the  extent  of 
his  own  powers  by  their  constant  exercise. 
In  place  of  the  didactic  lecture  came  the 
personal  conference  and  the  class  discus- 
sion. In  place  of  the  formal  oration, 
worked  out  of  the  encyclopeedia,  and  writ- 
ten once  a  term,  came  the  daily  theme, 
written  on  some  subject  close  at  hand, 
and  bom  of  the  actual  as  well  as  of  the 
literary  e^qKrience  of  the  student  Under 
such  a  system  as  this  the  teaching  must 
become  intensely  vital  or  it  is  of  none 
effect.  It  demands  a  new  type  of  text- 
book, for  the  formal  analysis  and  the  dog- 
matic exposition  have  but  little  place  in 
the  system. 

Of  such  a  modem  type  of  text-book  Mr. 
Gardiner's  book  is  an  excellent  example. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  reali^  about 
it  that  is  very  attractive  to  the  student 
The  examples  are  real ;  die  divisions  are 
natural ;  the  propositions  are  invariably 
illustrated  in  the  selections.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  democratic  book,  suited  to  modem 
notions  of  the  relation  of  the  student  to- 
wards his  helper.  It  aims  to  work  with 
the  student,  to  help  him  to  work  out  induc- 


tions for  himself,  and  to  suggest  methods 
for,  rather  than  dogmatically  to  direct,  his 
practice.  We  therefore  welcome  this 
book,  and  wish  it  success.  Its  system  is 
not  perfect  The  method  adopted,  with 
all  of  its  advantages,  has  in  experience 
rarely  escaped  two  dangers.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  tendency  to  give  ideas  in 
single  impressions  rather  than  in  complete 
relation,  so  that  matters  of  large  form 
become  less  real  to  the  student  than  mat- 
ters of  sing^  experiences.  In  this  very 
book  we  note  such  an  absence  of  formal- 
ism that  the  divisions  promised  in  the 
table  of  contents  are  not  coK)rdinate 
with  the  divisions  actually  adopted  by  the 
shaper  of  the  text  as  written.  We  could 
also  have  asked  for  an  index.  Yet  we 
think  that  Mr.  Gardiner  has  resisted  the 
temptation  to  looseness  of  construction 
far  better  than  most  of  his  rivals.  A 
more  important  danger  is  the  tendency  to 
be  local  and  provincial  The  intense 
personalism  of  the  method  is  apt  to  react 
on  a  student  so  that  he  clings  to  the  things 
he  likes,  emphasizes  the  views  he  favors, 
and  finds  himself  in  later  life  traveling  in 
a  rather  narrow  world. 

Yet  it  will  always  be  a  ^i^&l  world,  and 
perhaps  larger  than  he  himself  thinks,  in 
which  the  student  will  live  who  uses  such 
a  book  as  this.  At  any  rate,  he  will  be 
better  fitted  for  living  in  it  Such  a  stu- 
dent may  not  learn  to  write  well,  for  not 
all  students  do,  however  well  instructed  ; 
but  he  certainly  will  learn,  we  think,  to 
distinguish  good  writing  from  bad,  and  to 
prefer  good  writing. 


Books  of  the  Week 

TAis  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  The  abseuce  of 
comment  in  this  depart»unt  in  many  cases  indicates  that  extended  review  will  be  made  at 
a  later  date.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  Postpaid^ 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


Action  and  the  Word,  The.  By  Brander 
Matthews.  (Illustrated.)  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
Vork.  4%x7V4in.  361  pages,  *L50. 
A  novel  of  New  York  society  which  is  in  many 
respects  the  best  piece  of  work  in  the  way  of 
a  long  story  which  has  come  from  Mr.  Mat- 
thews's  hand.  It  is  a  study  of  a  very  fascinat- 
ing type  of  woman,  whose  success  in  amateur 
theatricals  tempts  her  to  become  a  professional 
actress.  Mr.  Matthews's  study  of  the  psy- 
chology of  his  heroine  is  keen  and  very  inter- 
esting; and  his  story  shows  famtliari^  with 
different  aspei^ts  of  ^^vjr  York  Jif?. 


Alabaster  Box,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant 
(Illustrated.)  Uodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  Vork.  5x7% 
in.  327  pa(tes.  $1.S0. 

Those  who  know  about  University  Setdement 
life  in  New  York  will  be  .struck  by  the  similar- 
ity of  conditions,  types  of  character,  and  even 
dialect  between  the  tenement  districts  here 
and  those  of  London  as  described  in  Sir  Walter 
Besant's  excellent  story.  The  hero  is  the  son 
of  a  heardess  usurer  who  has  retired  on  his 
iU-eotten  gains  to  become  a  country  gentleman 
and  conceal  his  early  life.  The  son  leams  Ae 
facts  when  he  has  become  an  ambitious,  edu- 
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cated  gentleman,  and  bates  life  until  he  finds 
human  interest  in  the  very  peo[de  his  father 
had  long  ago  ruined,  and  in  settlement  life  and 
methods.  As  a  story  the  book  is  slight  but 
interesting. 

Angel  of  Clay.  The.  By  WiUiam  Ordway 
Partridge.  (Illustrated.)  G.  P.  Putoun's  Sou, 
New  Vork.  4^4x7  in.  213  pages.  »U5. 
The  announcement  that  a  weU-known  sculp- 
tor has  published  a  romance  will  of  itself 
awaken  curiosity  and  interest.  It  will  be  at 
once  anticipated  that  the  story  includes  some 
clever  studio  talk,  and  in  this  expectation  the 
reader  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  author's 
opinions  on  art  and  morals  are  well  worth 
any  one's  attention.  The  story  part,  however, 
a  not  so  interesting  or  engrossing;  despite 
much  poetic  charm,  there  is  a  deal  of  iMtdixi^ 
in  the  somewhat  stilted  convmsations,  and  the 
book  lacks  coodensatitHi.  The  work  as  a 
whole,  however,  is  one  to  be  commended. 

Answers  of  the  Ages.  By  I.  K.  L.  and  L.  C.  W. 
Herbert  S.  Stone  ft  Co^  Chicago.  4^x6  in.  135 
pages.  75c. 

Aititt  Historian,  An.  By  William  Jackson 
Anattroag.  Introduction  br  Charles  R.  Galbieath. 
S.  P.  Haniiiaii,  CdnmlNn,  O.  4x6^  in.  58  pages. 
SOc. 

By  Way  of  the  Wilderness.  By  "  Pansy" 
(Mrs.  G.  R.  AJdeo)  and  Mrs.  C.  if.  Livingstone, 
(illustrated.)  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  5x7^ 
in.  XH  pages.  »1.5a 
The  announcement  that  Mrs.  Alden  {"  Pansy") 
has  written  a  new  book  will  lead  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  is  another  semi-juvenile  story ; 
but  "By  Way  of  the  Wilderness,"  written  in 
collaboration  with  Mrs.  Livingstone,  is  rather 
a  "grown-up"  :tfiair — at  all  events,  it  is  well 
adapted  lor  reading  by  young  men  and  women. 
The  is  not  particularly  original,  being 
that  <«  the  familiar  stepmotner  complication, 
where  a  boy,  finding  himself  misunderstood 
and  unappreciated,  leaves  home,  during  his 
last  year  in  college,  and  seeks  to  earn  his  own 
living  by  school-teaching  in  the  West  The 
chapters  describing  this  school-teaching  are 
strong  and  forceful  in  humor,  pathos,  and 
character-development.  The  religious  appeal 
has,  unforttwately,  not  die  same  qualities  of 
Kteranr  excellence  diat  distinguish  some  of 
the  other  parts  of  tiie  book. 

Oialmette.  By  Clinton  Ross.  The  J.  B.  Lip- 
gmM^Co^Ph^adelphla.  4V4X7V«  In.  264  pages. 

CUvflization  of  India,  The.  By  Romesh  C. 
Dirtt,  CLE.  (The  Tempte  Primers.)  The  Hac- 
ndlUnCo.  4x6  In.  146  panes.  40c 

The  subject  is  historically  treated  in  a  con- 
densed account  of  successive  periods  from  pre- 
historic times  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.  The  religions  and  literature  of  India 
are,  for  the  small  compass  of  a  primer,  amply 
sketched. 

ClaMitMl 


Ediior.)  Henrr  Holt  ft  Co.,  Naw  York.  5Hx8%  in. 
144  pages.  $1. 

Colonial  Civil  Service.  By  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell.  With  an  Account  of  the  East  India  College 
at  Hailevbury  (18)6-1857).  The  Macoulhin  Co., 
New  York.  Sx7\\a.  34£ pages.  »1.50. 

This  volume  is  full  of  timely  information  re- 


specting the  methods  by  which  England  and 
Holland  select  their  civil  servants  in  the  Orient. 
The  author  is  in  sympathy  with  the  creed 
of  European  officials  in  the  East,  that  only 
the  hands  of  the  Orientals  should  be  employed 
in  administering  their  public  service,  and  tnat 
the  head  work  should  be  performed  by  men  of 
the  ruling  race.  He  therefore  entirely  justi- 
fies the  En^ish  provision  that  examinations 
for  the  higher  service  in  India  should  be  held 
in  En^and  alone,  and  that  the  requirements 
for  this  examination  should  practically  neces- 
sitate long  residence  in  the  English  universities. 
Respecting  the  possibility  of  adopting  the 
En^ish  system  in  this  country,  he  shrewdly 
observes  mat  public  sentiment  here  would  not 
federate  the  restriction  of  Oriental  appoint- 
ments to  university  graduates,  and  that  the 
best  means,  perhaps,  of  securing  a  high  grade 
of  culture  among  American  appointees  to 
Oriental  positions  would  be  to  establish  a  col- 
lege to  fit  men  for  this  service,  just  as  we  now 
fit  men  for  the  anny  and  navy  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis. 

Conspiratora,  The.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
(lUustraled.)  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  4%x7Vt 
in.  2G6  pages. 

Never  has  a  story-teller  made  bolder  use  of 
living  personages.  WiUiam  of  Germany  and 
Wilhelmina  of  Holland  are  handled  with 
almost  as  great  audacity  as  were  the  imaginary 
"  King  and  a  Few  Dukes  "  in  Mr.  Chambers's 
lively  tale  of  that  name.  This  romance  is  one 
of  imaginary  complications  between  Luxem- 
bourg, Germany,  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  young  American  officer  and  diplomatist 
who  is  the  chief  male  character  ("  hero  **  does 
not  just  describe  him)  sees  and  hears  many 
queer  things.  There  is  a  love  story,  and  mili- 
tary and  romantic  incidents  follow  each  other 
rapidly  and  amusin^y.  ■  The  book  is  a  clever 
jeu  tf  'esprit  rather  than  a  serious  attempt  at 
fiction— one  may  call  it  the  cousin  twice  re- 
moved of  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  whose 
great  success  has  founded  a  new  school  of 
fiction. 

Cotton  Tails.  By  Geoige  A.  Beckenbaugh. 

jntustrated.)    R.  H.  Riuoell,  New  York.  llHxTln. 

Down  Nordi  and  Up  Along.  By  Margaret 
Warner  Morley.  (Illustrated.)  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.  5x7^  in.  304  pages.  »L5a 

A  pleasandy  written  but  not  particularly  im- 
pressive or  important  book  of  travel  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  near-by 

places. 

Frfo.  By  Max  Pemberton.  (Illustrated.)  Dodd, 
HeadftCo.,NewYorlc  Sx7%in.  299p^es.  «l.50. 

Not  probable,  and  as  a  story  hardly  as  good 
as  some  preceding  books  by  this  author. 
An  Austrian  prince  loves  a  young  English 
girl,  and  the  machinations  of  the  agents  sent 
by  his  royal  father  fail  to  keep  them  apart  by 
strategy  or  violence. 

Forestman  of  Vimpek,  The.  By  Madame  Flora 
P.  Kopta.  Lothrop  Publishing  Co„  Boston.  5x7U 
in.  ifi  pages.  »i5s. 

Romantic  and  not  unpleasandy  sentimental  in 
its  pictures  of  Bohemian  forest  life  and  peas- 
ant love-stories.  These  sketches  are  obviously 
drawn  from  real  models,  and  are  in  £^x>d  taste 
and  of  genuine  feeling.     C t^f^t^Xo 
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History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Occupa- 
tioo.  By  Andrew  Lans.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol  I. 
Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8^  In.  S09 
pages.  «J.SO. 

Mr.  Lang's  "  History  of  Scotiand  "  introduces 
us  to  him  in  a  new  character.  We  miss  much 
of  the  unconventional  which  has  so  delighted 
us,  but  we  greet  instead  a  polished  maturi^. 
both  in  narration  and  judgments,  which  wul 
make  its  due  impression,  not  only  upon  readers 
of  popular  literature,  but  also  upon  readers  of 
the  most  serious  literature.  We  reserve  until 
a  later  issue  further  comment  upon  what  will 
very  likely  prove  to  be  the  most  important  of 
the  histories  of  Scodand. 

History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The. 

By  Leishton  PuUan.  Longniaiu,  Green  &  Co-  New 

York.  ^x7%iii.  328  pages.  »U0. 
This  is  the  latest  contribution  to  the  Oxford 
Library  of  Practical  Theology,  which  aims  to 
supply  well-digested  teaching  on  matters  of 
religion.  This  particular  volume  illustrates 
the  nistoiy  and  the  meaning  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  special  references  to 
those  services  which  are  in  constant  use,  or 
which  are  the  subjects  of  theological  discus* 
sion. 

History  of  the  English  Chiirch,  A.  By  Rev. 
H.  D.  M.  Spence.  D.D.  (The  Temple  Primers.} 
The  Macminan  Co.,  New  York.  3%x6  in.  2S0 
pages.  40c 

An  excellent  summary  from  the  point  of  view 
which  recognizes  only  one  "church  "  as  exist- 
ing in  Engfand  beside  a  number  of  sects." 
So  agreeable  is  the  sketch  given  of  early  Puri- 
tanism in  that  Church  that  it  is  not  obvious 
wherein  its  "peril,"  its  "grave  danger,"  to  that 
Church  consisted,  unless  in  its  indifference  to 
"  the  Apostolic  Succession,  as  necessary  to 
the  very  beii^  and  existence  of  a  Catholic 
Church." 

Idyls  of  the  Lawn.    Preface  by  Charles  W. 

Kent.  Ph.D.    Deigns  by  Duncan  Smith.  M.A. 

The  Stone  PrintinR  and  Mfg.  Co^  Roanoke,  Va. 

4Hx61n.  IJOpagea. 
A  volume  containing  six  short  stories  hy  un- 
dergraduates in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
selected  and  republished  from  the  University 
Magazine,  with  an  introduction  hy^  Professor 
Charles  W,  Kent,  and  with  decorative  designs 
by  Duncan  Smith.  This  volume  may  be  prof- 
itably considered  in  connection  with  "  Stories 
and  Verse  of  Williams,"  reviewed  in  these 
columns  two  weeks  agf>.  **  Idyls  of  die  Lawn  " 
is  distinctlv  in  the  old-fashioned  vein;  the 
stories  are  longer  and  more  carefully  wrought 
out.  The  influence  of  Poe  is  naturally  a  very 
pervasive  one  at  Charlottesville,  and  is  shown 
m  this  volume ;  not,  however,  in  the  way  of 
imitation.  It  is  shown  rather  in  the  evident 
purpose  to  treat  the  themes  seriously  and  to 
impart  to  them  the  literary  quality.  Several 
of  the  stories  are  quite  loi^,  and,  with  a  single 
exception,  they  are  all  in  a  mature  vein.  They 
show,  indeed,  unusual  maturity  for  undeigraa- 
uate  work ;  and  two  of  them,  "  Bred  in  the 
Bone"  and  "An  Unenterprising  Fellow,"  dis- 
close genuine  literary  skill.  "  Life  in  Shiflet's 
Hollow"  is  not  well  knit  together,  but  is  full 
of  admirable  descriptions.  The  book  is  one 
of  unusual  promise  and  quality.  Its  making 
deserves  special  comment;  it  is  bound  in 
flexible  leather,  printed  from  clear  and  tasteful 


type,  with  sugx;estive  desi^.  It  has  alto- 
gether the  look  of  distinction  which  such  a 
volume  ought  to  possess. 

In  London's  Heart.   By  George  R.  Sims. 

F.  M.  Buckles  &  Co.,  Nmr  York.  4tX7^  in.  435 
pages.  tUS. 

A  plain  penny-^eadful  of  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned ^famuy  weekly"  type,  wiA  villains 
galore. 

Modem  Italy,  1748-1898.  By  Pietro  Orsi. 
Translated  by  Mary  Alice  Vftdls.  (lllustrat«L) 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7^i  in.  «M 
pogw.  $IJ0. 

The  latest  addition  to  that  desnvedty  popular 
series  "The  Story  of  the  Nations  '  is  a  vol- 
ume by  Signor  Pietro  Orsi,  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  Foscarini  Lyceum  at  Venice.  The 
subject  is  "  Modem  Itdy."  The  period  com- 
prised includes  the  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  174S  to  1898.  Further  notice  will  appear 
in  a  later  issue. 

Monk's  and  Monasteries.  By  Alfred  Wesley 
WUwrt.  Albert  Bnuidt.  Tienttm,  New  Jeney. 
6x»?iln.  4MpaffesL  »33a 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A.  (TheChiswick 
Shakespeare)  Illustrated  by  Byam  Shaw.  Intrxy- 
duction  and  Notes  by  John  Dennis.  The  HacmiUan 
Co.,  New  York.  4x6  in.  IW  pages.  3k. 

Notes  on  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  Question- 
By  Charles  Allen.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos* 
ton.  5X7%  in.  306  pages.  »l.50. 

Paris  As  It  Is.  By  Katharine  De  Forest.  (Il- 
lustrated.) Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  New  Yoric 
4%x7V4ia.  288  pages.  flJS. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  a  trained  journalist, 
a  keen  observer,  with  a  fresh  and  interesting 
touch,  and  with  an  active  and  alert  intelligence. 
She  knows  her  Paris  well,  and  this  litUe  book, 
which  records  something  more  than  external 
impressions  of  the  city,  will  receive  further 
attention. 

Robert  Toumay.   By  William  Sage.  (lUus- 
Hou^ton^Hifflin  ft  Co.,  Boston.  ^x7X 

The  titular  hero  is  a  manly  fellow,  and  his 
adventures  in  the  great  French  Revolution 
make  a  readable  tale.  Incidentally  there  are 
rapidly  presented  pictures  of  typical  Revolu- 
tionaiy  scenes  and  characters.  Robespierre 
and  General  Hoche  are  among  the  latter. 
The  action  and  incident  of  the  story  are  above 
the  average. 

Search  of  Ceres,  The.  By  Sarah  Warner 
Brooks.  A.  Wessels  Co.,  New  York.  4^x7^  in. 
SSpages.  tUS. 

Mrs.  Brooks's  latest  volume  has  the  character^ 
istics  of  her  other  books,  and  chief  among 
those  characteristics  is  a  dominant  optimism, 
all  the  more  impressive  when  one  considers 
the  advanced  age  of  the  author.  The  strong 
confidence  and  religious  faith  running  through 
these  verses  will  not  be  without  its  due  effect 
upon  Mrs.  Brooks's  readers,  although  we  must 
confess  that  the  matter  is  often  superior  to  the 
manner  of  her  poetry. 

Son  of  the  Wolf,  The.  By  Jack  London. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7%  in.  2S1 

Tales  of  Alaska,  of  miners,Indians,  half-breeds, 
and  sledge-doEs.  Rough  and  virile  is  the  life 
described,  and  the  stones  are,  naturall^r,  hard 
and  sometimes  cruel.  Theyhave  imaginatire 
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strength ;  the  characters  live  in  the  reader's 
mind.  The  author  works  in  a  new  field  for 
the  American  short  story,  and  uses  his  mate- 
rial with  skill,  observing^  both  local  color  and 
broad  human  traits. 

Some  People  We  Meet :  Being  Bits  of  Every- 
day Chaimcter.  By  Chsries  P.ltlcieal.  Dnwlnga 
brJ«s^  A.  Walker.  The  Abbey  Piws,  New  YmL 

5x?^in.  Xpajfcs.  2Sc 

Soul  and  the  Hammer,  The.  By  Lina  Bart- 
lett  Ditaon.  Uodfrny  A.  S.  Wienen,  New  York. 
SXT^  in.  372  pases.  *U5. 

In  this  issue  we  speak  of  a  romance  which  has 
to  do  widi  artist  life,  namely,  Mr.  Partridge's 
interesting  "Angel  of  Play."  The  week  has 
also  seen  the  publication  of  another  story 
dealing  with  studios,  with  sculptors,  painters, 
writers,  singers.  In  "  The  Soul  and  the  Ham- 
mer^we  are  introduced  to  a  phase  of  Parisian 
bobemian  societf  well  worth  knowing,  and 
we  are  also  introduced  to  a  i^ase  of  Hie  Drey- 
fus persecutions  also  worth  tinderstanding. 
The  story  would  have  been  stronger  if  there 
had  been  not  so  evident  a  superfluity  of  super- 
lative adjectives.  If  the  author's  style  lacks 
terseness  and  condensation,  her  earnestness  of 
purpose  is  everywhere  present.  We  note  a 
few  Imisprints. 

Twentieth  Century  Kntehthood.  By  tiie  Rev. 
iMtae  AHiert  Bmka,  O.D.  Ftuik  ft  Wuinlls  Co- 
New  York.  ^ixT^iin.  M2  pages.  75c 

Unknown,  The.   By  CamOle  Flaromarion. 

Haiperft  Bros.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  48B  pages.  f2. 
The  veteran  French  astronomer,  M.  Ftam- 
marion,  here  takes  sides  very  strongly  with  ■ 
diat  section  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search which  is,  ^  to  speak,  on  the  skirmish- 
line  of  advance  into  the  field  of  inquiry  for 
die  occult  causes  of  strange  psychical  phe- 
nomena. He  declares  that  science  must  hold 
to  the  incontestable  reality  of  telepathy ;  that 
psychic  force,  though  yet  of  unknown  nature, 
IS  an  ascertained  fact  What  Sir  William 
Crookes  advanced  in  the  British  Association 
o£  Scientists  as  a  hypothesis,  that  the  cosmic 
ether  is  the  material  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  die  psychic  force,  M.  Flammarion 
affirms  positively.  He  says :  "  The  gradual 
I^oeress  of  our  mqulry  will  probably  lead  us 
to  me  admission  that  there  are  real,  objective, 
substantial  apparitions,  reproductions  of  die 
living,  and  perhaps  even  of  manifestations  of 
die  dead."  He  does  not  discuss  the  question 
of  communication  with  the  dead,  but  reserves 
this  for  another  volume.  He  affirms,  however, 
that "  telepathic  manifestations  of  the  d^ing 
.  .  .  are  certain  facts."  The  motif  of  his  in- 
quiries is  the  scientific  verification  of  the  truth 
(d  innnortalihr — a  truth  which  apparendy  he 
does  not  doubt  If  it  be  tru^  in  France  or 
herCj  that,  as  he  says,  people  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  those  who  seek  out  a  psychical 
demonstration  of  this,  it  is  not  creditable  to 
Christian  intelligence,  or  any  kind  of  intelli- 
gence. 

Vtrice  of  the  People,  The.  By  Ellen  Gla^w. 
Doabkda^^Page  ft  Co.,  New  York.  5x7Hln.  444 

This  story  of  the  Virginia  of  to-day  will  at 
once  take  its  ^ace  as  one  of  the  best  novels 
of  the  year.   Miss  Glasgow's  "  The  Descend- 
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ant "  had  stren^  but  not  charm ;  this  story 
has  both.  "  Kingsborough."  the  sleepy,  old- 
fashioned  Virginian  town  wnich  is  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  the  novel,  is  supposed  to  be  Will- 
lamsburgh — certainly  a  i^ace  of  aristocratic 
and  conservative  instincts  and  of  pecidiar 
social  attractiveness.  Miss  Gla^w  is  nota- 
bly successful  in  cleariy  depicting  the  old-time 
Southern  gendeman  in  ner  kind-hearted  Judge 
and  her  genial  General,  the  "  befo'  de  wah  " 
negro  in  Uncle  Ish,  and  the  purposeful,  brill- 
iant, energetic  man  of  the  New  South  in 
Nicholas  Burr,  who  starts  life  as  a  "poor 
white"  boy,  and  becomes  Governor  of  the 
State,  overpowers  scheming  politicians  of  the 
dishonest  kind  by  sheer  force  of  will  and  hon- 
est character,  and  in  the  end  gives  his  life  to 
enforce  law  against  lynching.  There  is  ro- 
mance in  the  stoty,  but  it  is  not  allowed  to 
triumph  over  sound  realism,  and  we  believe  the 
author  was  right  in  denying  herself  and  the 
reader  the  [Measure  of  the  conventional  happy 
ending.  In  a  way  this  story  of  recent  Virginia 
forms  a  counterpart  to  Miss  Johnston's  equally 
interesting  but  totally  different  pictures  of  Vir- 

S'nia  colonial  days.  If  it  lacks  something  of 
e  romantic  character  of  the  latter  books,  it 
certainly  comes  closer  to  human  interests  and 
actoal  problems.  The  teaching  of  the  book  is 
so  unobtrusive  that  many  habitual  novel- 
readers  may  hardly  recognize  it,  but  it "  makes 
for  righteousness "  nevertheless— for  social 
gentleness  and  liberality,  for  political  integri^, 
and  for  personal  honor  m  a  nigh  sense. 

World's  Orators,  The.  Vol.  II.  Orators  of 
Aocient  Rome.  Vol  IV.  Oraton  of  the  Ref- 
ormation Era.  Edited  by  Guy  Carlton  Lee,  Ph.D., 
with  the  ColUboration  of  Joseph  Cullen  Aver,  B.D. 
(Univeraity  Edition.  The  WorTd's  Orators.)  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  6x9  in.  flSO  per  vol  | 

Referring  to  our  strong  commendation  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work  (The  Outlook,  Janu- 
ary 20),  we  may  say  of  these  two  volumes 
that  the  promise  is  maintained.  In  that  on 
ancient  Rome,  with  professional  orators  like 
Cicero  are  included  others,  like  the  historian 
Livy,  for  the  specimens  of  oratory  in  their 
pagM.   The  period  covered  extends  to  the  be- 

f Inning  of  the  second  century.  The  material 
as  either  been  newly  translated  or  edited  for 
tiiis  work,  and  some  hitherto  untranslated 
specimens  from  writers  of  the  silver  age  are 
given.  The  translation,  so  far  as  we  have 
examined  it,  though  not  above  slight  criticisms, 
is  done  in  good  modem  literary  style.  An  in- 
structive essay  on  the  oratory  of  the  Reforma- 
tion era  introduces  the  volume  on  that  topic, 
which  begins  with  Wyclif  and  ends  widi  the 
period  of  Louis  XIV,  One  of  Latimer's 
lamous  sermons  on  the  Card,  and  Hooker's 
sermon  on  the  Nature  of  Justice,  are  included : 
also  two  of  Bossuet's  funeral  discourses,  ana 
a  sermon  of  Jacques  Saurin,  whose  rank 
among  Protestant  preachers  corresponds  to 
Bossuet's  among  Catholics.  Seventeen  great 
preachers  are  represented  in  this  volume. 

Wutherlng  Heights,  by  Emily  Brontg  (Ellis 
Bell),  and  Acnee  Or^,  by  Anne  Bronte  (Acton 
Bell).  Introduction  bvMrs.  Humphry  Ward.  (Illus- 
trated.) The  Haworth  Edition.  Vol.  V.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York.  S^xSSi  in.  557  pages,  fl.75. 
This  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  EUts 
BeU's  "Wuthering  Heighte^  ActoiL  Bell's 
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"  Agnes  Grey,"  Currer  Bell's  biography  of  her 
two  sisters,  and  her  preface  to  "  Wutherii^; 
Heights."  Tc  this  must  be  added  Mrs.  Waid's 
introduction,  which  answers  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  passed  on  introductions 
to  previous  volumes  as  lacking  in  sympathy. 
Mrs.  Ward  declares  that  the  BrontSs  are  such 
vigorous  personages  that  they  challenge  while 


they  attract,  and  the  hi^est  tribute  which  can 
be  paid  their  work  is  to  subject  it  to  the  fruikest 
criticism.  Some  one  has  apdy  said  that  these 
introductions  have  given  offense,  not  because 
they  were  criticaL  but  because  there  is  a 
nite  of  condescension  in  them.  There  are  still 
two  volumes  to  be  added  to  diis  Haworth 
Edition. 


Notes  and  Queries 


//  is  seldom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  address. 

In  reading  Dr.  Abbott's  "  Paul's  Doctrine  of 

Election"  I  looked  for  some  reference  at  least  to 

Romans  viii..  W,  30, and  Ephesians  1..  4,  5, 9-11.  How 

can  these  be  reconciled  with  the  view  taxen  in  your 

sermon  i   This  inquiry  will  doubtless  come  to  you 

from  others  be^des.  J.  R.  W. 

Romans  viii.,  29, 30,  indicates  the  purpose  which  God  has 
in  creation  aod  redemption,  namely,  the  conforming  of 
hnmanity  to  the  Image  of  his  Son,  that  the  Son  may  be 
the  tirst-bom  among  many  brethren.  It  does  not  indicate 
that  particular  men  are  chosen  for  this,  and  othw  men 
are  chosen  to  be  passed  by.  The  same  thing  Is  true  of 
Ephesians  L,4-ll.  The  purpose  or  plan  of  God  in  ci«ation 
and  redemption  b  that  all  will  accept  his  gift  of  life  and 
obey  his  commands,  so  by  their  lives  glorit>ing  hb  free 
grace  by  maniiesting  the  fruit  of  his  love. 

I  accept  The  Outlook's  view  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, but  how  do  you  explain  Ttwnaloniaiu  iT.,  15^17  7 

We  do  not  attempt  to  harmonize  it  with  tlie  thongjit  of 
Jesus,  so  piainly  put  by  him  to  the  Sadducees,  that  living 
alter  death  and  rising  from  the  dead  are  identical  terms. 
Paul's  thought  in  the  passage  you  nfer  to  was  bued  on 
the  common  expectatton  of  the  diadples  cS  a  speedy  return 
of  Jesus.  His  idea  of  the  manner  of  that  return  was 
shaped  by  the  beliefs  about  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
which  passed  over  from  Judaism  into  Christlaiuty,  and 
remain  in  it  as  a  foreign  element  to^ay. 

Kindly  let  me  know  the  name  of  a  book  or 

bodka  telling  the  story  of  the  Bible  in  a  manner  suited 

to  a  child  ofelcven  years.    I  have  used  "  First  Steps 

for  Little  Peet,"  bv  Foster,  and  now  the  children  are 

beyond  that ;  so  please  advise  me  what  is  best  to  do 

nekt  ?  J.  H.  C. 

In  Moulton's  Modem  Reader's  Bible  Series  are  two  vol- 
umesfor  children,  of  stories  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
fromtbe  New  (Macmillan,  50  cenUeach).  The  Charles 
Foster  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  publish  "The 
Story  of  the  Bible  told  in  Simple  Lai^juage  far  the 
Young"  (fl.50). 

Will  you  please  tell  me  where  to  find  Sae  fol- 
lowing lines : 

**  Ancient  of  days,  august  Athena,  where  an  thy  men  of 

might,  thy  men  of  soul  / 
Gone  glimmering  through  the  dreams  of  things  that 

were."  NTB.  T. 

From  Byron's  "  Childe  Harold." 

Kindly  mention  several   works  which  are 

con^dered  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 

Origin  of  Prehistoric  .American  Races.      O.  E.  S. 
Nadaillac's  "  Prehistoric  America"    (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York)  ;  S.  n.  Peet's  "  Prehistoric  America," 
aod  D.  (i.  Brinton's  books  and  essays  on  this  topic 

I  wish  for  information  concemine:  the  history 
and  meaning  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  arj  the  deeds.of 
valor  for  which  It  is  given.  J.  R.  E. 

The  Victoria  Cross  is  a  Maltese  aoss  made  of  bronze, 
hanging  by  a  small  V  from  a  nbbon.  and  bearing  the  lion, 
the  royal  crown,  and  t)ie  wwds  "  For  valour.''  At  the 
end  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1856  it  was  instituted  as  a 


decoration  to  be  given  to  any  soldier,  sailor,  or  volunteer 

who,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  perfonned  an  act  of 
laavery  or  devotion  in  the  service  of  England.  In  18S7 
^xty4wo  crosses  were  personally  conferred  on  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  Crimean  campaign ;  the  cross  has 
been  occasionally  bestowed  since  that  time.  The  first 
man  to  receive  the  cross  during  the  present  war  in  South 
Africa  was  Lieutenant  Frederick  Roberts,  iriio  was  ac- 
tive in  preventing  the  capture  of  the  British  guns  by  the 
Boers  at  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  in  the  same  number 
that  contained  the  interesting  centennial  account  of 
Cowper,  the  question  should  Be  asked  as  to  the  au- 
thorsliip  of  some  of  his  verses.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  Cowper's  "  Truth  "  contains  four  of  tbe 
lines  about  which  inquiry  is  made : 
"  Von  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door. 
Pillow  and  bobUns  all  her  little  store ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  U  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  liralong  day, 

Iust  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
,ies  down  secure,  mr  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  lit. 
Has  little  understanding  and  no  wit : 
Receives  no  praise,  but,  though  her  lot  be  such, 
(Toilsome  and  indigent,)  she  renders  much ; 
Jusi  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true — 
A  trutklhe  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew ; 
And  in'that  charier  reads  ivUh  sparkliMg  eyes 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
Uh,  happy  peasant  1  oh,  unhappy  bard  I 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  teward." 

**  And  better  they  had  nete  been  bom. 
Who  lead  to  doubt,  or  read  to  sown," 

are  Unea  by  Scott  See  "The  Hoi»5tery.<'Ch.  XII. 

C  E.  G. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  secure 
the  full  text  of  a  charming  little  poem  which  ap- 
peared in  an  Eastern  newspaper  twenty4ive  or  more 
years  ago,  of  which  I  can  recall  only  tlw  first  verse  ? 
The  theme  b  "The  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
See  Acts  xx.,  35.  It  begins  as  follows : 

The  kingly  sun  gives  forth  hb  rays. 
Asks  no  return,  demands  no  prabe. 
But  wraps  us  In  strong  arms  of  life. 
And  says,  distinct  through  hunun  strife, 
*  If  thou  wouidst  truly  nobijr  live, 
Give,  ever  give.' " 

H.C. 

Can  any  one  give  the  title  and  author  of  the 
following  poem : 

"  For  the  little  things  of  life 
Make  sweet  the  days  we  live  "  7 
Also  name  and  author  of  1 
"  Feast  now  thine  eye  on  this  surpassing  view 
Of  mountain,  sliore,  and  sea. 
Drink  deep  the  woodland  air,  tbe  Elyrian  UuBt 
For  days  that  are  to  be  "  ? 

H.  J.  R. 

"  M.  du  P.  L."  will  find  the  lines  "  In  the  infi- 
nite spirit  is  room,"  etc.,  in  the  eighth  verseofSatia 
Te  Sanguine,"  a  poem  by  Swinmtrne,  in  the  collet 
tion  under  the  title  "  Laus  Veneris."  i 
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Epithets  Not  Argument 

Ttf  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Many  anti-imperialist  speakers  ^em  to 
have  abandoned  all  appeal  to  the  reason, 
and  to  have  taken  to  vituperation  and  the 
use  of  harsh  language.  I  took  up  a 
recent  issue  of  an  ardent  anti-imperialist 
organ  a  few  days  ago,  and  found  in  three 
short  columns  the  following  expressions 
used  in  discussing  the  United  States' 
relation  to  the  Philippine  Islands  : 

Oppression  and  theft  and  assassination. 

I  never  put  a  stamp  on  a  check  without  see- 
ing on  it  the  blood  oi  the  murdered  Filipino. 

No  language  can  be  vi^ent  enough  to 
describe  the  violent  deeds  of  those  who  forced 
us  into  such  crimes. 

Covered  with  blood-guiltiness. 

Selfish  greed  of  gain. 

The  milder  of  the  Filipinos. 

Usurped  authority  of  one  man. 

Unscrupulous  combinadon  of  greed  and 
ambition. 

The  betrayal  of  democracy. 

A  form  of  brutal  murder. 

These  quotations  fairly  illustrate  the 
vocabulary  of  the'  average  anti-imperialist, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions.  Is  it  not 
time  to  abandon  the  use  of  opprobious 
epithets  and  discuss  the  question  on 
its  merits  and  in  the  light  of  ascertained 
facts?  No  good  comes  from  calling 
names  or  resorting  to  vituperation.  It 
was  not  the  extreme  language  of  the  radi- 
cal abolitionist,  but  Abraham  Lincoln's 
calm  reasoning  and  appeal  to  common 
sense  in  the  famous  Douglas-Lincoln 
debates  of  1858,  that  most  powerfully 
affected  public  opinion  and  that  are  now 
most  frequently  quoted  as  illustrative  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement.  The  slave- 
holders, unable  to  break  the  force  of  his 
k^c,  resorted  to  personal  abuse,  but  with 
what  result  ?  Lincoln's  name  is  now 
revered  alike  in  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  cause  for 
which  be  argued,  suffered,  and  finally 
gave  his  life  has  triumphed. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

Naturalization  in  England 
To  ike  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

At  a  dinner-table  conversation  in  a 
l»5i?  n«ar  Chicago  not  long  ago,  th§  talk 


turned  upon  the  merits  of  the  Boer-British 
war  in  South  Africa.  A  prominent  clergy- 
man present  affirmed  that  the  existing 
conditions  standing  in  the  way  of  a  for- 
eigner's acquiring  citizenship  in  Great 
Britain  were  more  severe  and  difficult  to 
overcome  than  was  the  case  in  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic.  A  friend  present  thought 
to  write  to  a  prominent  public  man  in 
England  to  get  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  following  information  was  received 
from  him  :  "  The  conditions  of  naturaliza- 
tion are  residence  for  five  years  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  testimonials  of  good 
conduct  and  respectable  character  from 
citizens  themselves  of  good  position,  and 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
(the  Home  Secretary),  who  has  an  absolute 
discretion  in  the  matter."  The  writer 
adds :  '*  But  I  fancy  he  always  grants 
his  certificate  to  persons  properly  rec- 
ommended. The  applicant  must,  of  course, 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen." 
Thi»  Act  of  Naturalization  was  passed 
by  Parliament,  1870,  Sect.  7. 

It  is  further  stated  that  "no  specific 
provisions  "  are  given  regarding  the  evi- 
dence the  Home  Secretary  may  require, 
but  he  usually  does  require  such  testimo- 
nials as  have  been  mentioned. 

L.  D. 

The  Porto  Rican  Question 

lo  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

It  is,  I  suppose,  because  we  expect  more 
from  those  we  love  and  honor  that  we  find 
it  harder  to  forgive  their  delinquencies  than 
those  of  people  to  whom  we  are  indiffer- 
ent or  somewhat  hostile.  I  so  heartily 
approve  the  attitude  of  The  Outlook 
toward  religion  and  theology,  its  fairness, 
catholicity,  and  sympathy  for  all  earnest 
search  after  truth,  to  the  end  that  all 
"  noble  thought "  shall  be  "  freer  under 
the  sun,"  that  I  find  myself  aggravated 
beyond  measure  at  some  of  your  outgiv- 
ings on  public  questions. 

In  your  issue  of  April  21  you  say,  "  We 
have  from  the  beginning  expressed  our 
conviction  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
extend  over  our  new  dependencies ;  that 
Congress  hfis  a$  free  a  hand  in  dealing 
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with  them  as  the  English  Parliament  has 
in  dealing  with  British  acquired  territory." 
Now,  while  I  lay  claim  to  some  knowledge 
o£  law,  I  cannot  say  that  my  opinion  on  a 
question  of  constitutional  law  would  be 
worth  much.  Candor  compels  me  to  say 
that  I  should  attach  no  greater  weight  to 
yours.  But  whether  the  Constitution,  «¥ 
propria  vigore,  extends  over  Porto  Rico 
or  not,  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  are  in 
any  doubt  that  it  extends  over  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  our  organic  law,  and  all  the  powers 
of  all  the  departments  of  our  Government 
are  derived  from  it  Now,  in  what  article 
do  you  find  the  authori^  for  the  recent 
action  of  Congress  ?  In  this  regard  no 
anal(^  is  to  be  found  between  Congress 
and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
There  is  no  formal,  organic  act  defining 
and  limiting  the  powers  and  duties  of 
Parliament  It  is  a  matter  of  precedent 
which  the  I^^lative  hoAy  has  helped  to 
make,  and  leaves  new  questions,  which 
may  arise,  open  to  new  solutions,  subject 
merely  to  those  principles  which  have 
been  established  by  long  usage.  But 
England  had  colonies  long  before  the 
Parliament  stood  for  those  principles  of 
justice  and  freedom  which  are  the  glory 
of  England.  The  Constitution  has,  there- 
fore, been  forming  itself  for  centuries  with 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  colonies. 

But  in  due  season  our  Supreme  Court 
will  deal  with  the  constitudonal  question, 
and  we  may  as  well  in  the  meantime  pos- 
sess our  souls  in  patience.  '  But,  whatever 
the  powers  of  Congress  may  be,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  its  action  can  be  justified 
on  any  moral  grounds.  It  is  fitting,  you 
say,  that  "  in  the  outset  the  chid  respon- 
sibility should  be  vested  in  the  United 
States."  As  a  fact,  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  are  absolutely, 
and  the  judicial  largely,  under  the  control 
of  the  President.  As  a  matter  of  "  politi- 
cal expediency,"  you  think  no  trade  barrier 
should  be  interposed  between  Porto  Rico 
and  the  American  markets.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely for  reasons  of  expediency  that  Con- 
gress did  this.  There  are  no  serious  injus- 
tice and  no  great  injury  done  "  by  a  tariff 
which  expires  by  its  own  limitation  in  two 
years."^  The  injustice  and  injury  are  in 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  self-government 
If  Congress  has  a  right  to  impose  any  form 


of  government  it  pleases,  to  lay  any  tariff 
it  pleases,  what  reason  have  we  to  suppose 
it  will  withhold  its  hand  two  years  hence  ? 
Nay,  why  may  not  the  next  Congress  pro- 
vide the  full  Dingley  rates  if  this  should 
seem  to  be  politically  expedient?  I  do 
not  think  it  will  do  so.  I  tiiink  that  if  the 
Republican  majority  had  really  understoofl 
the  sentiment  of  the  country,  it  would  not 
have  committed  itself  to  the  present  act ; 
but,  once  having  done  so,  it  could  not 
recede.  It  had  no  idea  that  anybody 
would  be  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  any- 
thing was  meant  by  all  the  talk  about  the 
'*  war  of  humanity,"  and  our  disinterested 
zeal  for  the  freedom  and  uplifting  of  the 
victims  of  Spanish  g  ranny.  It  certainly 
never  did  mean  anything  to  the  politicians 
or  the  business  interests  of  this  country, 
but  you,  along  with  a  great  multitude  of 
good  people,  accepted  it  in  justification  of 
a  war  of  conquest.  There  are  still  more 
than  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  I  trust,  who 
will  not  part  with  thdr  ideal  so  li^hily  as 
you  seem  to  have  done. 

WaaWngton,  D.  C.  H.  E.  W. 

Porto  Rican  Coffee 
To  the  Editors  of  77te  Odifbok: 

I  think  it  was  in  The  Outiook  that  I  read 
an  article,  six  months  or  more  ago,  mention- 
ing the  fact  that  the  acquisition  of  Porto 
Rico  by  the  United  States  had  destroyed 
the  former  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
island,  and  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  aid  very  materially  in  restor- 
ing prosperity  there  by  using  Porto  Rico 
coffee,  which  at  the  same  time  would  be  a 
considerable  economy  to  themselves. 

The  Porto  Rico  coffee  was  not  then 
readily  obtainable,  but  I  find  that  our 
grocers  here  now  have  it  for  sale  at  fifteen 
cents  to  twenty  cents  a  pound.  We  have 
used  it  during  the  past  month,  and  find  it 
delicious  ;  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  other 
kinds,  and  only  about  half  the  cost  I 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  coffee, 
but  venture  the  suggestion  that,  inasmuch 
as  it  can  probably  be  easily  obtained  now 
throughout  the  United  States,  an  article 
in  The  Outiook  reminding  the  people  of 
the  above  facts  would  be  a  kindness  to 
the  Porto  Ricans  and  a  live  suggestion  to 
the  housekeepers  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  W.  N.  A. 

PUlHdelphU. 
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Tb.atrik.Bpid«»ie  "  impossible  even 
to  enumerate  the  fairly 
important  strikes  that  have  been  in  prog- 
ress during  the  past  fortnight  Nearly 
etery  industiy  which  is  pro^>ering  has 
felt  them,  and  their  occurrence  must  be 
regarded  as  a  of  prosperi^.  This 
paradox  is  abundantly  justified  by  the 
history  of  labor  uprisings.  Trades-unions 
in  this  country  first  became  a  power  in 
the  early  fifties,  when  the  gold  discoveries 
were  followed  by  a  world-wide  rise  in 
prices  and  activity  of  trade.  The  first 
eff^  of  trade  revival  was  the  general 
emidoymentof  theunempk^ed;  and  when 
the  fear  of  idle  workmen  stepping  into 
I^aces  was  removed,  the  men  at  work 
were  able  successfully  to  demand  better 
terms.  What  was  so  notably  true  in  the 
great  trade  revival  in  the  fifties  has  been 
true  in  the  lesser  trade  revivals  ever  since. 
During  the  periods  of  falling  prices  arid 
trade  depression  strikes  have  been  fewer 
in  number,  and  have  almost  uniformly 
aimed  to  avoid  worse  conditions  rather 
than  to  obtain  better.  The  fact  that 
these  strikes  have  frequently  been  so  long 
and  have  usually  been  so  disastrous  has 
given  the  public  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
their  number.  The  strikes  of  the  present 
season  are  not  strikes  against  reduced 
wages  and  longer  hours,  but  strikes  for 
bener  wages  and  shorter  hours.  Those 
in  the  building  trades  have  been  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  successful.  The 
oceptional  skill  of  the  workmen  in  these 
trades  has  mad^  their  organization  easy, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  em- 
ployed by  small  contractors  instead  of 
great  corporations  or  combinations  has 
made  united  resistance  to  their  demands 
the  more  difficult  May  1st  witnessed  the 
virtual  establishment  of  the  eight-hour 
day  in  all  the  building  trades  in  all  die 
"organized"  or  "unionized"  towns  in 
New  £n|:land,  and  the  granite-workers  also 


secured  the  same  concession.  On  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  there  was  threat- 
ened a  strike  of  huge  dimensions,  but  the 
management  of  the  road,  by  fhe  courteous 
discussion  of  grievances  with  its  men,  the 
prompt  concession  of  certain  demands, 
and  the  firm  refusal  of  others,  secured  a 
satisfactory  adjustment.  According  to 
the  New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  the  con- 
cession made  was  an  advance  in  wages 
practically  corresponding  to  the  general 
advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the 
demand  firmly  refused  was  the  preposter- 
ous one  that  the  unions  should  determine 
what  individual  men  might  be  discharged. 
Hitherto  .  American  trades-unions  have 
recognized  the  absolute  right  of  employ- 
ers to  discharge  employees,  and  have 
only  made  the  discharge  of  individuals  a 
class  grievance  when  membership  in  the 
union  was  believed  to  be  the  cause.  Be- 
yond this  unions  have,  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent, no  right  to  go. 


Th« 

Political  Conventions 


This  year  political  con- 
ventions are  marked 
by  none  of  the  excite- 
ment attending  those  of  four  years  ago. 
Then  the  Democratic  Conventions  were 
divided  on  the  question  of  platform  and 
the  Kepublican  Conventions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  candidates.  This  year  there  is  no 
division  on  anything  of  real  importance. 
Last  week  the  New  Hampshire  Democrats 
indorsed  the  Chicago  platform  "  in  whole 
and  in  detail  "  with  as  much  apparent 
unanimity  as  did  those  of  Michigan  and 
Iowa,  and  the  platforms  in  the  three  States 
were  also  in  complete  agreement  in  their 
condemnation  of  "  imperialism,"  "militar- 
ism," and  trusts.  There  was  the  same 
unanimity  everywhere  respecting  the  can- 
didate for  President — Mr.  Bryan's  re- 
nomination  being  as  completely  assured 
as  future  political  events  can  be.  The 
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Michigan  Convention  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  Vice-President  ex-Congressman 
Charles  A.  Towne,  of  Minnesota,  who 
ranks  with  Senator  Teller,  of  Colorado,  as 
the  intellectual  leader  of  the  Silver  Re- 
publicans— or  Lincoln  Republicans,  as 
they  now  call  themselves  in  view  of  the 
new  issues.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Towne 
has  the  cordial  support  of  the  Populists 
of  his  State,  and  was  widely  favored  as 
the  Populist  nominee  for  President  in 
1896,  would  seem  to  make  his  nomination 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  assure  the  effect- 
ive fusion  of  the  pro-silver  and  anti-im- 
perialist parties.  Mr.  Towne  would  put 
the  issue  of  imperialism  even  more  into 
the  foreground  than  Mr.  Brjran*  as  he 
believes  that  the  gold  discoveries  have 
expanded  the  currency  enough  for  the 
country's  immediate  needs,  so  that  the 
settlement  of  this  issue  may  await  the  set- 
tlement of  the  issue  he  regards  as  para- 
mount. The  Republican  Conventions  in 
Michigan  and  Nebraska  were  without  in- 
cident, ex(%pt  for  the  contest  in  the 
Nebraska  Convention  as  to  whether  Sena- 
tor Thurston  should  be  made  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention. 
Senator  Thurston's  election  as  del^;ate 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Omaha  *'  Bee  " 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  affronted  Re- 
publican anti-monopolists  by  leaving  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  to  appear  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  as  attorney 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  in  its  attempt 
to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  State 
anti-irust  law.  The  final  action  of  the 
Convention  was  to  elect  both  Senator 
Thurston  and  Mr.  Rosewater,  the  pub- 
Hsher  of  the  "  Bee,"  as  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention.  In  Michigan  the 
anticipated  excitement  over  Governor 
Pingree's  reported  defection  to  the  Demo- 
crats was  avoided  by  the  Governor's 
prompt  denial  of  the  widely  published 
interview. 


Thm  Weak  in  Coivr«u 


The  National  charac- 


ter of  the  movement 
to  preserve  our  American  wild  birds  from 
extinction  was  shown  by  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  week  upon 
Mr.  Lacey's  bill  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  power  to  regulate  the  impor- 
tation of  birds,  and  forbidding  inter-State 
traffic  in  those  kilted  in  this  country  in 


violation  of  local  laws.  The  clause  gov- 
erning the  inter-State  traffic  is  immedi- 
ately the  more  important,  but  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  respecting 
the  introduction  of  birds  from  abroad  are 
far-reaching,  and  include  authority  to 
import  wild  pigeons,  grouse,  and  other 
species  of  wild  birds  that  have  become 
almost  extinct  in  this  country.  The 
House  adopted  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
144  to  26.  If  legislation  of  this  kind  can 
be  supplemented  by  a  healthful  public 
sentiment  against  the  offensive  fashion  of 
wearing  birds*  wings  as  ornaments,  our 
fields  and  forests  may  r^ain  the  old 
charm  that  came  from  the  song  and  plu- 
mage of  the  wild  birds.  Dr.  van  Dyke's 
maxim  that  "  one  bird  in  the  bush  is  worth 
two  in  the  bonnet "  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  one-half  of  our  people. 
In  the  Senate  the  greater  part  of  the  week 
was  spent  in  the  consideration  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  bills.  The  most  interesting; 
action  taken  was  the  vote  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of  armor-plate  for  certain  vessels 
already  completed  without  any  serious 
restriction  upon  the  price,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  authorize  the  construction  of  an 
armor-plate  factory  by  the  Government  in 
case  armor-plate  could  not  be  secured  for 
other  vessels  by  contract  at  moderate  and 
definitely  stipulated  rates.  The  discussion 
of  this  matter  for  the  past  few  years  has 
indicated  an  increasing  readiness  in  both 
Houses  to  make  the  Government  as  inde- 
pendent of  contractors  in  the  matter  of 
armor-plate  as  it  now  is  in  the  matter  of 
rifles  and  cannon.  The  Hawaiian  Bill 
has  been  signed  by  the  President  It 
gives  the  territory  a  delegate  to  Congress. 


The  amendments  to  the 
"^U^fl^  Porto  Rican  Bill  passed 

by  the  House  and  already 
reported  in  The  Outlook  have  been  ap- 
proved in  conference,  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  signed  by  the  President,  so 
that  these  amendments  are  now  the  law  of 
the  land.  As  we  have  already  explained 
their  purport  (in  last  week's  Outiook),  we 
do  not  need  to  repeat  the  explanation 
here.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  passage 
of  these  amendments  is  a  sufficient  reply 
to  the  current  charges  that  the  object  of 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration '.i  the  exploitation  of  our  new 
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possessions  for  the  commercial  benefit  of 
trusts  and  rings  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  right  and  wise  to  keep  a  careful  guard 
against  all  attempts  at  such  exploitation, 
but  the  fact  that  our  treaty  with  Spain 
gives  her  all  the  trade  advantages  with 
the  Philippines  which  we  possess  our- 
sdves,  and  that  our  law  for  the  oi:gani2a- 
tioa  of  government  in  Porto  Rico  forbids 
granting  any  franchise  in  that  island 
irtiichthe  people  cannot  afterwards  amend, 
alter,  or  repeal,  indicates  that  thus  far  the 
dan^r  of  commercial  exploitation  has 
been  carefully  guarded  against 


Oavanor  All«s  Iaaiic«rmt«d 


The  formal  install- 


ment of  the  new 
temporary  form  of  government  over  Porto 
Rico  took  place  on  May  1,  when  Charles 
Herbert  ^en,  formerly  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Naval  Depart- 
ment, was  inaugurated  with  imposing  civil, 
military,  and  naval  ceremonies  at  San 
Juan,  as  the  first  American  Civil  Governor 
of  the  island.  We  have  already  recorded 
the  unanimous  agreement  in  this  country 
that  Mr.  Allen  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
difficult  post,  and  that  the  appointment  is 
one  of  the  best  made  by  President  McKin- 
1^.  In  the  address  by  Genaral  Davis 
turning  the  administration  over  to  Gov- 
ernor Allen,  he  laid  great  stress  on  the 
^t  that  die  change  from  military  to  civil 
rule  was  really  the  beginning  of  a  new 
political  life.  It  is  refrestung  and  welcome 
to  find  a  military  man  saying,  Military 
rule  over  a  civilized  people  actuated  by 
democratic  conviction  is  always  objection- 
able." General  Davis  paid  warm  tribute 
to  the  peaceful  and  law-abiding  character 
oi  the  Porto  Ricans,  and  said  that  they 
were  looking  forward  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  the  hour  when  each  might  say, 
"I  am  an  American  citizen."  Governor 
Allen  spoke  frankly  and  plainly  of  political 
duties  as  being  equally  important  with 
political  rights,  and  told  the  Porto  Ricans 
that  their  future  lay  with  themselves.  He 
added: 

The  governmental  plan  presented  in  die  act 
of  Congress  is  only  tne  foundation.  To  your 
care  it  is  committed,  and  you  to^ay  assume  a 
great  trust.  No  greater  work  ever  confronted 
a  people  than  that  of  building  their  own  for- 
tunes. ...  I  bring  you  also  the  assurance  that 
every  man,  be  he  high  or  low^  rich  or  poor, 
Doder  the  administration  of  this  form  ot  gov- 
cniment  and  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 


United  States,  shall  be  jusdv  treated,  and  that 
his  rights  shall  be  respected.  Henceforth  we 
are  under  one  flag.  We  are  under  the  same 
institutions  of  freedom,  equality,  and  educa- 
tion. Together  we  move  on  in  the  great 
American  current  of  advancing  civilization. 

The  Porto  Ricans  received  the  address 
with  respectful  attention,  but  their  general 
attitude  towards  the  inauguration  of  the 
administration  was  (as  reported  by  the 
press  despatches)  undemonstrative  and 
unenthusiastic.  we  judge  that  the  general 
sentiment  is  one  of  curious  expectancy ; 
and  this  is  a  much  more  hopeful  senti- 
ment than  would  be  one  of  anticipatory 
enthusiasm. 


General  Otis  sailed  for 
**^uSS«       home  last  Saturday,  and 

Cteneral  Mac  Arthur  suc- 
ceeds him  in  the  supreme  military  com- 
mand at  Manila.  A  cable  despatch  sent 
by  General  Otis  on  the  eve  of  his  depart- 
ure sums  up  the  April  captures  as  in- 
cluding thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  1,209 
rifles,  considerable  ammunition,  and  large 
stores  of  proper^ ;  notes  that  in  the  eariy 
portion  of  the  month  the  enemy  was  ac^ 
ive  in  the  extreme  north  and  in  southern 
Luzon,  and  in  some  of  the  Viscayan  islands ; 
and  reports  the  American  losses  for  the 
month  as  thirteen  enlisted  men  killed  and 
three  officers,  and  twenty-four  enlisted 
men  wounded.  This,  however,  does  not 
include  several  losses  reported  by  cable 
but  not  officially  registered,  and  notably 
the  killing  of  nineteen  American  soldiers 
at  Catubig  in  the  island  of  Samar,  where 
a  little  American  garrison— thirty  men  of 
the  Forty-third — held  out  in  a  church  with 
splendid  courage  against  an  attack  of 
hundreds  of  Filipinos,  killing  perhaps  two 
hundred  of  the  enemy  during  a  five  days' 
siege.  Even  after  the  roof  of  the  church 
was  burned  over  their  heads  and  two- 
thirds  of  their  number  were  killed  and 
nearly  all  wounded,  and  their  food  was 
gone  and  their  ammunition  nearly  ex- 
hausted, these  brave  men  held  their  own 
until  they  were  relieved  by  a  small  rein- 
forcement (only  ten  men,  it  is  said)  and 
the  Filipinos  were  driven  away.  This 
Samar  incident  is  very  instructive.  It 
shows  the  kind  of  war  now  going  on.  We 
hold  about  250  stations;  to  do  so  and 
also  to  keep  an  army  in  motion  requires 
a  great  subdivisioadLjQufl&trGesnl^ow. 
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as  soon  as  the  subdivision  results  in 
leaving  a  small  garrison  unsupported,  the 
Filipinos  attack  it  in  greatly  superior 
force  as  far  as  numbers  go ;  but  in  arms 
and  skill  they  are  so  deficient  that  in  all 
but  very  exceptional  cases  they  may  be 
driven  off.  The  Filipino  forces  are  also 
subdivided,  and  it  is  impossible  to  force 
a  general  engagement  with  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy,  but  easy  for  them  to  unite 
occasionally  for  a  specific  attack  on  some 
imperfectly  garrisoned  post  Thus  cable 
news  received  just  as  this  issue  goes  to 
press  tells  us  of  an  attack  by  over  eight 
hundred  insurgents  on  an  American  garri- 
son of  twenty-five  at  Jaro  in  the  island  of 
I^yte.  No  American  was  hurt;  of  the 
Filipinos  120  or  more  were  killed ;  two  or 
three  similar  engagements  are  reported 
the  same  day.  From  General  Young  come 
reports  that  Aguinaldo  has  joined  Graeral 
Tino  in  the  north  and  that  they  have  re- 
assembled a  considerable  force  in  the 
mountains. 


A  Reported  loterrlaw 


In  an  interview  with 
a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  *'  Sun  "  General  Otis  de- 
clares his  conviction  that  the  war  is  sub- 
stantially over ;  and  he  confirms  his  own 
opinion  by  saying  that  even  the  insurgent 
leaders  recognize  the  need  of  American 
presence  to  secure  order,  and  by  quoting 
Mabini,  Aguinaldo's  former  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  same  effect.  That 
the  conflict  between  organized  forces  in 
the  field  is  over  is  probably  true ;  that  the 
semblance  of  a  Filipino  government  no 
longer  exists  is  certain ;  that  all  who  have 
anything  to  fear  from  revolution  desire  the 
speedy  ascendency  of  the  Americane  for 
the  time  being  is  not  improbable;  but  how 
long  guerrilla  warfare  may  continue  it  is 
impossible  to  predict,  and  the  guerrilla 
phase  may  well  require  military  skill  as 
well  as  inexhaustible  patience.  In  this 
interview  General  Otis  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  Aguinaldo  is  still  alive.  He  reports 
that  valuable  papers  have  been  captured 
implicating  foreign  representatives  with 
Aguinaldo,  and  making  clear  that  it  was 
the  tatter's  plan  to  attack  the  Americans 
long  previous  to  the  actual  outbreak. 

We  have  Isays  General  Otis  in  this  inter- 
view] many  documents  in  Aguinaldo's  hand- 
writing, includti^;  his  plans  for  a  rising  in 
Manila  last  October,  whai  he  detailea  the 


methods  to  be  employed  in  assassinatmg  the 
Americans.  He  is  a  mediocre  man,  with  the 
knack  of  outwardly  appearing  honest  and 
honorable.  His  strongest  point  was  his  abil- 
ity to  keep  the  discordant  elements  together. 

These  documents  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
public  on  General  Otis's  arrival  in  this 
country.  He  says  that  the  Filipinos  are 
"  clamoring  eagerly  "  for  schools,  are  en- 
thusiastic about  road-building,  and  that 
"  th^  readily  assimilate  American  ideas 
and  become  Americanized."  The  frtar 
question,  he  thinks,  is  solved  by  the  new 
penal  code,  now  in  force,  abolishing  eccle- 
siastical courts  and  making  the  status  of 
the  friar  exactly  what  it  would  be  in  the 
United  States;  he  would  postpone  at 
present  the  difficult  matter  of  deciding 
upon  the  land-titles  daimedby  tlw  religious 
orders.  He  insists  that  Ctunese  exclusion 
is  necessary  if  the  Filipinos  are  to  have  a 
chance  for  development.  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  General  Otis's  successor,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  both  a  good  soldier 
and  a  practical  man  of  affairs,  well  fitted 
for  the  work  which  he  has  in  hand.  The 
spirit  of  the  Commission  appmnted  to  co- 
operate in  ginng  good  government  to  the 
Filipinos  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  appointed  the  Principal  of  the  H!^ 
School  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  superintend- 
ent of  edi^cation  in  the  Philippines,  and, 
after  visiting  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  to 
study  methods  there,  he  is  to  sail  for 
Manila  and  b^n  the  organization  of  a 
public-school  system  for  the  islands. 


Q^T^  otu-.  wrk  No  adequate  ^timate 
of  General  Otis  s  work 
in  the  Philippines  will  be  posnble  until 
later  history  has  sifted  out  Uie  contradic- 
tory reports,  ascertained  the  facts,  and 
given  them  accurate  and  adequate  pres- 
entation. Meanwhile,  however,  the  motto, 
"  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,"  applies. 
General  Otis  has  had  a  very  difficult 
position,  and  has  filled  it  with  intelligence 
and  painstaking  fidelity  to  du^,  loyal^ 
to  his  country,  patience  that  seemed  inex- 
haustible, and  industry  that  was  indefat- 
igable. And  this  is  all  that  any  country 
has  a  right  to  expect  of  its  servants.  He 
came  into  his  difficult  position  by  -the 
natural  process  of  promotion.  He  had 
no  experience  in  dealing  with  the  Malay 
race,  and,  we  believe  we  are  right  in  say- 
ing,noknowled^of^^^l^  On 
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the  im>blem  which  had  fallen  upon  him 
to  solve  no  light  was  shed  by  any  Ameri* 
can  traditions,  and  English  traditions 
could  not  be  blindly  followed.  He  was 
from  the  first  embarrassed,  if  not  by  un- 
authorized promises  made  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  Agui- 
□aldo,  at  least  by  the  popular  and  wide- 
spread impression  among  the  Filipinos 
that  such  promises  had  been  made.  A 
double  du^  devolved  upon  him,  which, 
m  our  judgment,  never  should  have  been 
devolved  upon  one  man.  He  was  required 
simultaneously  to  defeat  the  Malay  forces 
in  the  field  and  to  organize  anew  a  civil 
government  within  our  lines.  This  latter 
work  had  to  be  done  almost  from  the 
foundation,  since  the  Spanish  law  and 
Anglo-Saxon  law  have  little  or  noth- 
ing in  common.  He  was  confronted 
with  such  difficult  questions  as  are  pre- 
sented by  the  liquor  problem,  the  school 
problem,  the  tax  problem,  the  Chinese 
problem,  and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the 
problem  involved  in  the  claims  of  the 
Spanish  friars.  He  had  also  to  consider 
the  fact  that  public  sentimrat  in  America 
was  somewhat  divided.  If  he  has  not  ac- 
complished results  as  great  or  as  speedily 
as  that  impatience  which  is  natural  to 
Americans  demanded,  he  has  made  few 
or  no  serious  mistakes.  Although  stilt 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before 
peace  and  order  are  restored  and  life  and 
property  are  safe,  in  an  archipelago  which 
has  never  been  honestly  and  justly  gov- 
erned he  has  laid  foundations  on  which 
his  successors  may  build  with  safety  to 
the  people  and  with  honor  to  America. 

Lhmer  IB  MHdte 

inquiry  into  the  charges 
which  have  been  current  of  the  tremen- 
dous increase  of  drinking  in  Manila  since 
the  occupation  of  that  city  by  our  forces. 
The  result  of  these  inquiries,  made  through 
several  American  observers,  has  satisfied 
us  that  it  is  almost  impos^ble  to  get  any 
accurate  account  of  the  actual  facts,  but 
flat  probably  the  chains  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  certainly  that  they  present  only 
one  aspiect  of  the  case.  We  judge  that  it 
is  true  that  drunkenness  among  the  Fili- 
]Huos  was  rare,  as  it  is  in  most  southern 
countries.  "  During  my  long  residence  in 
the  PhilipEnnes/'  says  O,  £.  Edwards,  for 


over  twenty  years  a  resident  in  Manila, 
"  I  rarely  saw  a  drunken  native  or  Span- 
iard ;  certainly  not  more  than  two  or  three 
a  year."  But  the  further  statement,  ac- 
credited to  Mr.  Peyton,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  St  Andrew,  that  "  there  was  only  a 
saloon  or  two  in  the  whole  place,"  can  be 
regarded  as  true  only  in  case  he  means 
by  saloon  an  American  type  of  drinking- 
place.  General  Otis  has  officially  declared 
that  *'  saloon  licenses  were  always  freely 
granted  by  the  Spanish  Government," 
that  they  have  been  reduced  by  the  Amer- 
ican Government,  that  though  the  Filipino 
rarely  becomes  "  beastly  intoxicated  "  he 
is  not  so  temperate  as  he  has  been  some- 
times portrayed,  and  he  intimates  that 
such  disorder  as  exists  in  the  city  is  due 
to  soldiers  visiting  Manila  on  pass  or  fur- 
lough, who  "  generally  receive  their  deserts 
in  punishments."  This  official  report  is 
impliedly  confirmed  by  President  Schur- 
man,  who  condemns  the  introduction 
of  the  American  saloon,  and  adds,  "  I 
have  never  seen  a  Filipino  drunk,"  and 
explicitly  by  Chaplain  Pierce,  who  writes 
us :  "  There  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  drinking-places  since  the 
occupation  of  Manila  by  the  Americans, 
and  all  such  places  are  now  most  care- 
fully watched  by  our  sentries.  I  wait  to 
Manila  in  the  summer  of  1898,  with  the 
expedition  of  General  Otis.  At  that  time 
the  traffic  in  the  deadly  native  gin  was 
enormous,  and  it  seemed  that  it  was  sold 
in  thousands  of  places.  Certainly  whole 
streets  were  lined,  on  both  sides,  by  the 
little  huts  wherein  such  stuff  was  sold. 
That  traffic  has  ceased,  but  its  existence 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  many 
temperance  writers.  While  much,  per- 
haps, remains  to  be  done,  our  authorities 
deserve  credit  for  the  improvement  already 
made,  and  for  their  conscientiousness  in 
the  making  of  it."  Another  trustworthy 
correspondent  assures  us  that  the  best- 
patronized  drinking-place  which  he  saw 
in  Manila  during  his  sojourn  there  was 
that  furnished  by  an  American  soda-water 
fountain.  We  judge  that  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  apparently  contradictory 
reports  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
American  drinking  and  American  drunk- 
enness have  been  introduced  with  the 
American  saloon,  but  that  both  are  more 
restricted  than  some  reporters  would  have 
OS  believe.    No  doubt  there  has  been  a, 
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great  increase  in  the  exportation  of  liquor 
from  the  United  States  to  Manila  since 
our  occupation  of  the  latter  city.  But  to 
measure  the  significance  of  this  fact  three 
questions  must  be  answered,  and  there  is 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  trustworthy 
answer  to  them.  First,  Has  there  been  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  exports  from  other 
countries  and  of  liquor  of  native  manufac- 
ture? Presumably  the  latter  has  decreased, 
as  have  the  products  of  all  native  industries 
during  the  war.  Second,  How  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  American  exports  has  been 
beer  ?  It  is  evident  that  it  would  take 
many  gallons  of  beer  containing  from  six 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to  equal  in 
alcoholic  ^ect  a  small  number  of  gallons 
of  gin  or  whisky  or  native  iapuy.  Third, 
how  much  of  the  liquor  sold  in  Manila  is 
consumed  by  the  .^erican  soldiers,  how 
much  by  native  Filipinos  ?  An  answer 
to  these  questions  is  needed  in  order  to 
determine  what  effect  American  occu- 
pancy of  Manila  has  had  on  the  social 
habits  of  the  natives,  and  what  remedy 
should  be  applied  for  such  evils  as  exist. 

The  Boer  w«r  '^^^  ^"^^  week  in  May  has 
seen  one-fourth  the  distance 
from  Bloemfontein  to  Pretoria  covered  by 
Lord  Roberts — a  feat  comparable  with 
his  equally  welt  planned  and  executed 
advances  on  Kimberley  and  on  Bloem- 
fontan.  He  has  now  reached  Smaldeel, 
nearly  seventy  miles  from  Bloemfontein. 
The  principal  events  of  the  march  were  the 
capture  of  Brandfort  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Vet  River.  By  Wednesday  of  last  week  the 
forces  had  reached  Brandfort,  a  town  named 
after  the  late  Sir  John  Brand,  once  Presi 
dent  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Though 
the  town  is  not  a  large  one,  it  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  which  has  a  peculiarly  tonic  effect 
on  consumptives.  As  was  anticipated, 
Brandfort  offered  little  opposition,  the 
Boers  being  outflanked  and  outnumbered, 
and,  from  the  reports  of  correspondents 
with  the  British  army,  the  conquerors 
were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Brandfort  as  they  were  at  Bloemfontein. 
Lord  Roberts  is  apparently  doing  more 
than  any  one  to  further  imperial  federation. 
He  loses  no  opportunity  to  distinguish  the 
Colonial  troops.  At  Thabanchu  week 
before  last     gave  the  plage  pf  honor  tp 


the  Canadian  troops ;  last  week  the  New 

Zealand  Mounted  Infantry  were  the  first 
troops  to  enter  Brandfort  At  the  Vet 
River  a  hard  day's  fighting  took  place 
before  a  passage  could  be  made.  Smal- 
deel was  occupied  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  Lord  Roberts  thus  lodng  no  time 
in  following  up  the  two  substamtial .  ad- 
vantages gained.  Smaldeel  is  the  junc- 
tion for  the  branch  road  to  Winburg,  and 
the  same  day  Winburg  itself  was  captured 
by  General  Hamilton  after  a  brisk  fight, 
From  both  Smaldeel  and  Winburg  the 
Boers  are  in  full  retreat  towards  Kroon- 
stad ;  they  withdrew  in  good  order  and  are 
driving  large  herds  of  cattle  with  them.  As 
during  the  entire  campaign,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Cronje  capture, th^  are  still  pre- 
venting the  efforts  of  the  British  to  encirde 
them.  They  will  also  avoid  every  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fixed  battle  in  the  open  where 
they  might  be  overwhelmed  by  the  mere 
weight  of  numbers.  Progress  has  also 
been  made  in  the  British  advance  in  the 
west,  as  General  Hunter  reports  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Vaal  River  at  Windsorton. 
This  would  indicate  that  die  flank  of  the 
Boer  stronghold  at  Fourteen  Streams  had 
been  turned. 

Th.App«i»f  the  Boer,  ^he  Boer  Commis- 
sioners  will  amve  in 
this  country  during  the  present  week,  and 
will  doubtless  present  their  case  with  skill 
and  ability.  They  will  make  their  appeal, 
in  the  first  place,  to  those  Americans  gov- 
erned by  anti-English  feeling — a  feeling 
which,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  civili- 
zation, is  rapidly  disappearing  and  will 
entirely  disappear  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  historic  conditions  in  the  past 
and  of  international  duties  and  possibili- 
ties in  the  present  They  will  appeal,  in 
the  second  place,  to  the  Irish  element, 
which  remains  strongly  anti-English.  This 
element,  fortunately,  counts  for  less  and 
less  in  American  public  life ;  the  Irish 
vote  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  important 
Irishmen  are  as  welcome  here  as  English- 
men or  Germans  on  the  same  conditions — 
namely,  that  they  become  Americans  and 
cease  to  perpetuate  old  radal  hatreds. 
The  atmosphere  of  this  country  is  not 
favorable  to  traditionary  animosities. 
They  will  appeal,  in  the  third  place,  to  the 
yeiy  considerable  grpup^of  Americans 
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who  sympathize  with  the  Boers  because 
diey  believe  the  Boers  to  be  fighting  for 
liberty.  If  the  Boers  were  fighting  for 
ISbaty,  there  would  be  but  one  sentiment 
in  America  rq^arding  them :  in  the  judg- 
aunt  of  The  Outlook,  however,  they  are 
not  fighting  for  liberty,  but  for  ind^wDd- 
cnce,  whii£  is  a  very  different  matter. 
Independence  may  or  may  not  be  a  good 
&ing.  In  the  case  of  the  Boers  The 
Outlook  believes  that  it  would  mean  a 
perpetuation  of  slavery  of  the  worst  sort, 
(^>pression  of  native  races,  and  the  most 
looted  exclusion  of  foreign  interests  and 
activity.  The  Boer  Commissioners  will  be 
treated  witii  American  hospitality ;  they 
will  be  listened  to  with  respect ;  but,  in 
oar  judgment,  they  are  not  pleading  a 
cause  which  ought  to  oimmand  American 
sympathy  or  support.  The  English  have 
DO>t  always  acted  rightly  ;  they  have  done 
tmjusdfiable  things  in  South  Africa ;  but 
in  the  present  war,  in  our  judgment, 
they  are  undertaking  a  piece  of  work 
whkh  would  have  been  imposed  on  some 
other  Fower--if  they  had  not  biken  it  upon 
themselves.  The  Senate  has  wisely,  for 
a  second  time,  voted  down  a  resolution 
of  sympathy  with  the  Boers.  As  a  part 
of  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Govem- 
inent,  the  Senate  cannot  express  sympathy 
without  taking-  a  d  finite  position,  and 
onnmitting  itself  where  it  ought  to  remam 
DeutraL 


Lord  Roberts's  brilliant 
""^5teS!^ '°  advance  last  week  did  a 

double  work.  It  saved 
the  Ministry  in  general  and  the  War  Secre- 
tary in  particular  from  worse  treatment 
than  they  actually  received,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  muddling  the  military  despatches 
came  up  for  discussion  in  Parliament  It 
is  the  province  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  the  War  Secretary,  to  decide  when 
and  how  far  the  public  shall  be  informed 
(tf  the  causes  of  campaign  failures.  With- 
out any  apparent  reason,  he  had  published 
the  severe  criticisms  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  present  campaign  on  Gen- 
erals Buller  and  Warren,  including  the 
reports  from  tliose  Generals,  yet,  not  wish- 
ing to  ptint  the  reports  as  written,  had 
adced  General  Buller  to  prepare  a  new 
report,  more  palatable  to  the  public,  to  be 
^U$be4  §5  m  o%i^  document,  the 


real  report  meanwhile  to  remain  secret. 
In  a  reply  which  does  him  honor  both  as 
soldier  and  man,  General  Buller  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  the  transaction.  Lord 
Lansdowne's  attempt  to  shift  responsibility 
was  met  by  universal  denunciation,  and 
nowhere  was  tiiis  more  evident  than  in 
the  Ei^lish  Conservative  journals.  The 
opinion  received  further  emphasis  last 
week  in  Parliament.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  War  Secretary,  defending  the 
publication  of  the  despatches,  claimed 
that  it  was  the  only  course  <^n,  since,  if 
the  reports  had  been  withheld,  the  repu- 
tations of  the  Generals  criticised  would 
have  been  still  more  damaged.  Besides, 
Lord  Roberts  had  shown  that  he  had  not 
withdrawn  confidence  in  General  Buller, 
since  the  latter  had  Leen  left  at  the  head 
of  the  army  in  Natal.  "  On  the  con- 
trary," rejoined  the  Earl  of  'Rosebery, 
"  General  Buller  has  been  placed  in  a 
cruel  position,  and  Great  Britain  is  now 
compelled  to  wash  her  dirty  linen  in  pub- 
lic ..  .  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  to  me 
of  a  statesman  who  is  now  dead  ^t  he 
was  of  a  composition  to  which  water  would 
add  strength.  I  am  afraid  history  will 
write  that  epitaph  on  her  Majesty's  Gov- ' 
ernment."  In  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Wyndham,  Under-Secretary  of  War, 
of  course  resented  the  insinuation  that 
his  diief  was  guilty  of  anything  dis- 
honorable in  requesting  General  Buller  to 
rewrite  the  despatch.  He  asked :  "  Was 
it  fair  to  leave  fifty  thousand  men  in 
doubt  regarding  what  obscure  causes  had 
made  all  their  heroism  unavailing  ?"  The 
speeches  in  reply  made  by  stanch  Union- 
ists, and  the  reduction  by  forty-five 
votes  of  the  normal  Government  majority, 
formed  a  sufficient  indication  of  tfaeopinion, 
even  among  the  usual  Government  sup- 
porters, of  Lord  Lansdowne's  course.  The 
question  still  remains  unanswered :  Why 
did  the  War  Office  need  to  pubUsh  any- 
thing about  the  matter  ?  In  addition  to 
the  lamentable  exhibition  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  the  publication  of  the  despatches 
could  not  but  inspirit  the  Boers:  thus 
'*  Ons  Land,"  the  leading  Boer  organ  in 
South  Africa,  welcomes  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  indubitable  sign 
that  the  English  legislators  and  people 
are  alike  becoming  weary  of  the  war  and 
are  growing  suspicious  gf  their  military 
and  civil  adviser^,         ^  ■ 
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In  spite  of  the  prel^rence 
P^f«^:^'T,.in   ;^hich    Canada's  tarilE 

laws  now  give  to  imports 
from  the  mother  country,  those  imports 
are  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  imports 
from  the  United  States.  According  to  an 
official  document  received  from  Washing- 
ton, Canada  began  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  Great  Britain  in  April,  1897,  when  Eng- 
lish products  were  relieved  of  one-eighth 
of  the  duties  to  which  goods  from  other 
countries  are  subjected.  The  year  follow- 
ing, the  preference  accorded  to  English 
goods  was  doubled  io  amount,  so  that 
they  pMd  duties  one-quarter  less  than 
those  from  the  United  States,  for  example ; 
and  on  July  I  of  this  year  the  preference 
Is  again  to  be  increased,  so  that  the  Eng- 
lish goods  will  thereafter  pay  one-third 
less  than  our  own.  What  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  change  will  be  can  only  be 
estimated.  Thus  far  the  record  of  Cana- 
dian imports  shows  the  following  charges 
since  the  discriminations  in  favor  of  the 
United  Kingdom  began : 

Total         Importo  from     Imports  from 
imports.    United  Kingdom.  United  States. 

1896.  .1105,000,000  533,000,000  #54,000.000 
1899.,  149,000,000      37,000,000  88,000,000 

In  other  words,  England's  share  of  Cana- 
da's import  trade  has  fallen  from  nearly 
one-third  to  barely  one-quapter,  while  the 
share  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
in  a  corresponding  ratio.  The  London 
"Economist,"  in  commenting  on  the  situ- 
ation, notes  that  the  increase  in  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  has 
been  largely  in  raw  materials  which  could 
not  be  brought  from  across  the  water, 
but  has  been  partly  in  manufactured 
goods  which  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  have  supplied  in  increasing  meas- 
ure because  of  ^eir  nearness  ^d  their 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  Cana- 
dian consumers.  Without  the  preferential 
duties  England's  share  of  the  Canadian 
trade  would  probably  have  decreased  still 
more  markedly,  but  the  figures  bring  out 
sharply  the  fact  that  trade  develops  along 
the  lines  dictated  by  business  sense  rather 
than  national  sentiment. 


With  the  death  of  Mihaly 
Mihaiy  Hunk.cy  (Michael)  Licb,  later  Count 
Mihaly  Munkacsy,  a  peculiarly  interesting 
figure  passes  away.  His  father  took 
part  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  which 


it  was  hoped  would  set  Hungary  free. 
The  result  to  the  father  was  incarceration 
and  death  a  few  months  later.  His  five 
little  children  were  already  motherless. 
Mihaly  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- 
maker. In  painting  those  indispensable 
pieces  of  furniture  which  form  part  of 
every  Hungarian  bride's  trousseau,  the 
ornate  chests  in  which  the  Hungarians 
keep. their  clothes,  Mihaly  discovered  that 
he  had  a  great  talent  for  the  brush.  He 
found  many  models  among  roving  appren- 
tices like  himself  and  among  vagabonds 
and  gypsies.  Finally  he  made  enough 
money  to  go  to  Vienna,  thence  to  Munich, 
and  thence  to  Diisseldorf  for  technical 
instruction.  It  was  at  the  last-named 
place  that  the  young  painter  met  an 
American  gentleman,  Mr.  Wilstack,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  became  impressed  with 
the  artist's  daring  drawing  and  color  and 
bought  a  picture,  "The  Condemned," 
and  the  exhibition  of  this  picture  to  the 
purchaser's  friends  made  Munkacsy  fa- 
mous. This  was  thirty  years  ago.  The 
picture  now  hangs  in  Memorial  Hall, 
Philadelphia.  Munkacsy  then  went  to 
Paris,  and  remained  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
exhibiting  at  nearly  every  Salon.  Some 
of  the  best  pictures  of  his  prime  are  in 
the  United  States.  The  "  Milton  Dictat- 
ing 'Paradise  Lost'  to  His  Daughters" 
is  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York  City, 
the  "  Two  Families  "  is  in  the  Vanderbilt, 
and  the  "  Pawnshop "  in  the  Wolfe  col- 
lection ;  the  "  Christ  Before  Pilate  "  and 
the  "  Christ  on  Calvary  "  are  owned  by 
the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  and  "The 
Last  Hours  of  Mozart "  by  General  Alger. 
In  1896,  the  millennial  year  of  Hungary's 
existence  as  a  kingdom,  Munkacsy  re- 
turned to  his  native  land.  It  wasexpected 
that  he  would  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  art  institutions  of  Hungary,  but  soon 
after  his  arrival  he  was  stricken  with  spinal 
paralysis,  and  this  led  to  dementia.  He 
died  in  an  insane  asylum.  Munkacsy  was 
a  dexterous  draughtsman,  and  his  pictures 
were  more  remarkable  for  their  drawings 
than  for  their  color,  which  was  often  garish 
and  metallic.  As  it  seemed  impossible 
for  fhe  Hungarian  to  become  in  any  way 
a  German  or  a  Frenchman,  though  resid- 
ing many  years  abroad,  so  all  his  works 
were  Slavonic  in  character ;  his  earlier 
works  somberly  Slavonic,  as  was  natural 
both  from  his  own  f^Uil&;m4l^™  hisk 
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excessive  use  of  bitumen ;  his  later  pic- 
tures characterized  by  more  attention  to 
high  lights.  Those  of  a  religious  char- 
acter excited  the  deepest  popular  interest ; 
they  generally  covered  immense  canvases ; 
the  last  of  all,  **  Ecce  Homo,"  representing 
Pilate  in  the  act  of  handing  over  Christ 
to  the  mob,  shows  a  crowd  of  forty  or 
fifty  life-sized  figures.  These  scenic  effects 
too  often  lacked  spontaneity,  sincer^y, 
spirituality — qualities  which  distinguished 
some  of  the  pictures  of  that  other  Slavonic 
painter  of  Bible  scenes,  Verestchagin. 
Too  often  Munkacsy's  works  were  char- 
acterized by  hasty  execution,  but  tiiey 
were  always  characterized  by  a  welcome 
unconventional  ity.  Their  ruggedstrength 
helped  to  pioneer  the  way  to  the  truer 
realism  of  Tissot  and  Tanner. 


Liqaor  in  Pruice 


Last  week  General  the 


Marquis  de  GalHfet, 
French  Minister  of  War,  promulgated  a 
particularly  important  decree.  His  de- 
cision would  be  important  anywhere ;  it 
is  especially  so  in  a  country  where  the 
consumption  of  apkritifs  such  as  absinthe 
and  vermouth,  and  where  the  drink- 
nig  of  brandy  and  other  spirits.,  are  so 
prevalent.  Indeed,  the  hour  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  has 
come  to  be  known  in  France  as  the 
aperitif  \iovx.  The  Outlook  recently  called 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  certain  leading 
French  physicians  concerning  this  prac- 
tice. While  upholding  such  innocuous 
beverages  as  wine,  beer,  and  cider,  these 
experts  declared  that  apiritifsy  brandy, 
and  spirits  were  rapidly  filling  the  insane 
asylums  of  France.  By  the  decree  of 
the  War  Minister,  no  aptritifs,  brandy,  or 
spirits  may  henceforth  be  sold  anywhere 
in  the  French  army.  This  decision  seems 
amply  justified  if  we  may  believe  the  sta- 
tistics coincidenlly  at  hand  concemii^ 
the  doubling  of  the  percentage  of  insani^ 
in  France  during  the  {ost  half-century  as 
dne  to  tfiis  particular  cause.  The  use  of 
absinthe  has  been  almost  the  sole  cause 
fA  this  marked  increase.  Absinthe  is  a 
redistilled  alcoholic  extract  of  wormwood, 
ofanopalinegreen  color.  If  usedwithgreat 
caution, it  may  be,  like  vermouth,  a  genuine 
tonic.  In  France,  however,  men  have 
come  habitually  to  drink  it  to  excess,  and 
the  result  is  that  asylums,  private  and 


puUic,  are  receiving  people  in  a  morbid 
condition,  which  differs  from  that  induced 
by  ordinary  alcoholism.  These  persons 
generally  have  no  other  symptom  of  de- 
lirium tremens  than  hallucinations,  vertigo, 
or  convulsions.  General  de  Gallifet,  how- 
ever, does  not  propose  to  have  these  or 
any  other  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens 
affect  the  army  which  bis  ability  and 
courage  are  transforming,  and  through 
which  he  is  transforming  the  character  of 
Frenchmen  everywhere.  The  Minister 
who  risks  his  hitherto  enormous  popu- 
larity with  all  classes  by  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  barracks  and  camps  has 
done  a  braver  deed  even  than  those  deeds 
which  distingui.shed  his  course  in  the 
Crimea,  in  .Africa,  in  Mexico,  at  Sedan, 
and,  lastly,  at  Paris,  where  he  sternly  stood 
out  for  law  and  order  against  the  Com- 
munists. The  influence  of  this  latest  deed 
of  intelligent  courage  will  be  feh  not  only 
in  the  French  army,  not  only  among 
Frenchmen  throughout  France ;  it  will  be 
felt  throughout  the  world. 


Aflhuti 


Last  week  news  was  received 
from  Sir  Frederick  Hodgson, 
Governor  of  the  British  Gold  Coast  Col- 
ony that  the  situaticm  in  Ashanti  had 
changed  for  the  worse.  At  the  end  of 
April  ten  thousand  rebellious  Ashantis 
were  surrounding  the  fort  atKumassl,  the 
capital.  The  present  occupants  of  the 
fort  number  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
inclusive  of  eighteen  Europeans,  six  of 
whom  are  missionaries.  Sir  Frederick 
asks  for  immediate  aid,  as  he  has  already 
lost  two  hundred  members  of  his  constab- 
ulary and  many  friendly  allies.  Reinforce- 
ments have  been  sent  from  the  Sierra 
'Leone  Frontier  Police  and  from  the  West 
African  Frontier  Police  in  Nigeria.  The 
missionaries  besieged  at  Kumassl  are 
white  persons  sent  out  by  the  Basle  (Swit- 
zerland) mission.  Three  are  men,  three 
women.  At  their  head  are  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ramseyer  and  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ramseyer  were  in  Kumassi  in  1873,  and 
were  two  of  the  many  prisoners  there  of 
the  Ashantian  King.  They  were  rescued 
by  Sir  Garnet,  now  Viscount  Wolseley, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces. 
Mrs.  Ramseyer  had  been  chained  by 
order  of  the  King  and  exhibited  in  the 
market-place,  whg«^.^^^g-^  ©5,^3^  she 
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had  been  subjected  to  the  gibes  and  taunts 
of  passing  natives. 


Th«  iiMi»diM  coBteMM  J*^  twen^third 
Delated  Gener- 
al Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  North,  assembled  at  Chicago, 
May  2.  It  is  nearly  as  ecumenical  in 
character  as  the  Conference  which  closed 
May  1  in  New  York,  as  it  has  representa- 
tives from  all  the  continents  except  Aus- 
tralia. An  impressive  part  of  the  <^)ening 
devotional  services,  at  which  the  Senior 
Bishop,  Dr.  Bowman,  presided,  was  the 
joining  of  the  great  assembly  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  The  first  act  of  the 
Conference  was  the  unanimous  ratification 
of  the  action  of  the  Annual  Conferences  in 
favor  of  an  equal  representation  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  A  large  number  of 
lay  delegates,  who,  in  anticipation  of  this 
action,  had  been  provisionally  elected, 
thereupon  took  their  seats.  Should  there 
be  no  absentees,  either  ministers  or  laymen, 
the  roll  of  the  Conference  would  show 
from  725  to  750  members.  The  Bishops' 
Address,  read  the  next  morning  by  Bishop 
Andrews,  among  other  topics,  strenuously 
urged  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  soci^ 
problems,  public  morals,  and  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  It  expressed  indignation 
"at  the  inexcusable  miscarriage  of  the 
anti-canteen  law,  and  at  the  new  perils  in 
which  the  Nation  is  involving  its  new 
possessions."  After  an  earnest  call  to 
combat  the  divorce  evil  and  the  inroad  of 
debauching  amusements,  the  Address  sig- 
nificantly sided  with  those  who  favor 
modifying  the  present  austere  prohibitions 
of  the  Discipline.  Instead  of  these,  the 
Bishops  suggest,  in  full  accord  with  the 
recent  recommendations  of  the  New  York 
and  other  Annual  Conferences,  "  that  it 
would  be  profitable  to  place  among  the 
special  advices  of  the  Discipline  a  brief 
but  cc^nt  statement  of  the  perils  which 
attach  to  many  amusements,  of  the  evils 
inseparable  from  others,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  Christian  should 
rebate  his  choice  among  and  his  use  of 
them."  As  to  another  pressing  question, 
the  time-limit  to  the  pastorate,  the  Bishops 
recommend  either  its  abolition  or  a  return 
to  the  three  years'  rule,  with  proper  pro- 
vision for  "  necessary  exceptions."  As 
indicating  the  probable  attitude  of  this 


powerful  Church  on  a  matter  at  interna 
tional  importance,  it  can  hardly  be  wiAout 
significance  that  Uie  official  programme 
announced  the  lecture  that  eveningof  Dr. 
Hartzell,  recently  returned  from  his  mis- 
sionary bishopric  in  Africa,  who  set  forth 
the  only  hope  of  justice  to  ^e  native  races 
as  in  the  triumph  of  the  British  arms. 
The  Conference  will  hold  regular  mornings 
sessions  for  several  weeks  in  the  Audi- 
torium, which  seats  four  thousand.  Mean- 
while, many  committees  will  also  be  sitting; 
It  would  startle  some  erf  the  Metlu)dists 
of  the  olden  time  to  read  of  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  paid  by  spectators  for 
box  tickets. 


The  public  interest  which 
CoSmJibm  characterized  this  un- 

paralleled spectacle  of  the 
closing  century  was  maintained  unabated 
to  its  end.  The  two  days  we  have  not 
yet  reported,  April  30  and  May  1,  gave 
special  prominence  to  the  humanitarian 
side  of  missions,  especially  to  medical 
work,  and  reliefs  for  various  classes  of 
unfortunates.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen 
orphanages  are  now  maintained,  ninety 
leper  hospitals,  and  thirty  schools  for  the 
blind  and  deaf-mutes.  A  paper  forwarded 
by  Dr.  Post,  of  Syria,  affirmed  medical 
work  to  be  a  wonderful  solvent  of  {Hreju- 
dices  and  sapper  of  superstitions — the 
best  possible  path-breaker  for  the  Gospel. 
Dr.  Avison,  from  Korea,  testified  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  consolidating^ 
the  several  denominational  hospitals  into 
one  first-class  institution.  Dr.  Cross,  from 
China,  declared  that  we  must  Christianize 
China  with  the  lance-point,  not  the  bajro- 
net-point  Great  enthusiasm  was  stirred 
on  the  question  of  protecting  dependent 
races  from  the  destructive  traffic  in  opium 
and  liquor.  Dr.  Cuyler  merited  on  this 
occasion  the  name  given  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,  "  the  old  man  eloquent"  His 
thunderous  invective  against  the  National 
shame  of  the  liquor  traffic  at  Manila  woke 
responsive  echoes  of  indignation  through 
out  the  audience.  The  pen  that  had 
extinguished  slavery,  said  he,  was  to  be 
found  in  Washington  to-day,  and  with  it 
our  honored  President  should  extinguish 
this  stigma  on  our  character  and  our 
Christianity.    Dr.  Paton,  from  the  New 
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should  no  longer  refuse  to  do  what  Par- 
liament has  done  in  prohibiting  the  deadly 
traffic  from  exterminating  his  poor  island- 
ers. It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  a  meet- 
ing was  held  the  next  day  at  the  Church 
Mission  House,  Bishop  Doane  presiding, 
at  which  it  was  resolved,  as  a  means  of 
crystallizing  an  effective  public  sentiment, 
to  Denize  a  committee  for  the  Frotectlon 
(rf  Native  Races  from  the  Liquor  Traffic. 
Dr.  Harford-Battersby,  honorary  secre- 
tary of  a  similar  committee  in  England, 
came  over  to  the  Conference  with  the 
special  purpose  of  promoting  such  an 
organization  to  co-operate  with  the  British 
and  Continental  committees  in  an  inter- 
national effort.  How  the.  United  States 
can  control  this  traffic  by  Federal  l^sla- 
tion,  while  at  the  same  time  affirming  and 
in  general  maintaining  the  right  of  the 
people  to  local  self-government,  is  a  per- 
plexing question.  But  problems  are  not  to 
be  abandoned  because  they  are  perplex- 
ity, and  American  statesmanship  must 
find  some  way  of  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion of  Americanism  from  being  an  intro- 
duction of  drunkenness  amoi^  a  people 
hitherto  relatively  free  from  that  vice,  or 
stand  confessed  as  a  disgraceful  failure  in 
one  important  part  of  the  work  undertaken. 
® 

We  doubt  if  any 
oTw^SiaSHS^'  assembly  of  our  time 

has  done  so  much  to 
ban  the  schismatic  sectarian  spirit,  while 
conserving  what  we  regard  as  wholesome  in 
thedenominationalvarietyof  Christian  life. 
The  obligation  of  comity  and  co-operation 
was  emphasized  throughout  the  Conference 
as  due  to  the  really  existing  unity,  and 
this  obtained  strong  affirmation  at  the 
close.  The  principal  theme  of  Tuesday 
was  the  situation  at  home,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  churches.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  testimony  to  the  necessity  of 
union  in  missionary  work  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  achieving  it  by  eliminating 
whatever  in  the  creeds  now  divides  the 
churches,  leaving  in  them  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  salvation  is  furnished 
for  all  men  by  Christ  Jesus,  was  given  by 
Dr.  Behrends,  of  Brooklyn.  We  quote 
from  die  report  which  we  find  in  the  New 
York  "Times;"  the  address  is  published 
tfiis  week  in  full  in  the  Brooklyn  "  Eagle  :" 

I  am  an  ecumenical  theoloRian— and  an  ecn- 
racnical  churchman.   My  creed  is  ihc  simple 


Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  tell  you, 
fathers  and  brethren,  that  Gospel  1  find  in 
every  creed  that  was  ever  written,  and  that 
Gospel  is  the  only  thing  in  every  creed  that  is 
worth  preserving  and  worth  fighting  for.  Let 
us  make  a  boi^re  of  theological  sj^stems. 
Add  to  the  pile  all  the  ecclesiastical  milliaery 
and  machinery  that  has  accumulated  for  neartv 
a  thousand  years,  and  cap  the  whole  pile  with 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

Comity  is  the  art  of  behavior  between  rivals 
in  business.  Are  we  rivals?  No.  If  we  are, 
we  want  to  drop  our  rivalry  and  enter  into 
immediate  and  eternal  partnership.  No,  my 
brethren,  your  comities  nave  always  failed.  I 
have  watehed  them  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  and  comity  has  always  broken  down 
under  pressure.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  collapse  is  the  only  thing  that  comity  is 
good  for.  No,  not  comity,  but  fusion,  we 
want.  Not  comity,  but  federation,  we  need. 
Not  comity,  but  co-operation,  must  become 
the  flaming  watchword  of  the  Church  of  God 
on  earth. 

Quite  as  significant  as  these  utterances 
from  so  representative  a  man  as  Dr.  Beh- 
rends  was  the  enthusiastic  applause  with 
which  they  were  greeted. 


oth«  Add«««  "  J*"*"  speakers  were  less 

vehement  m  expression, 
they  were  equally  earnest,  and  equally 
significant  was  their  testimony  in  favor  of 
Christian  co-operaiion,  if  not  Church  fed- 
eration, and  in  insistence  that  there  exists 
no  insuperable  obstacle  to  it.  This 
sentiment  was  strongly  indorsed  by  Dr. 
Greer ;  Bishop  Doane  declared  that,  what- 
ever our  differences,  they  must  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  much  larger  agreements ; 
that  the  Church  must  present  a  united 
front  for  the  realization  of  an  applied 
Christianity,  and  forget  every  name 
but  that  of  Jesus;  and  Dr.  Huntington, 
from  his  place  as  chairman,  said,  the 
evening  before  Dr.  Behrends's  address. 
"  We  are  the  holy  catholic  Church,  in 
which,  in  the  Creed,  we  say  that  we 
believe."  The  honor  of  spokesman  for 
all  transatlantic  delegates  in  returning 
thanks  for  hospitalities  was  assigned  to 
Canon  Edmonds,  whose  address  was 
finely  blended  of  seriousness  and  humor. 
His  allusion  to  ex-Presidents  as  "  loving 
critics  of  those  who  had  stepped  into 
their  shoes "  was  keenly  enjoyed  by  the 
audience,  and  the  very  English  way  in 
which  he  inadvertently  addressed  Bishop 
Doane  as  **my  lord"  equally  amused 
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those  vrbo  overheard.  The  Rev.  George 
Owen,  of  Peking,  next  spoke  for  the 
missionaries,  expressing  Uie  encourage- 
ment and  hope  they  had  derived.  Ex- 
President  Harrison  responded,  likening 
this  final  meeting  to  a  college  commence- 
ment— a  limit,  but  equally  a  threshold  of 
new  achievements.  The  Conference  had 
virtually  ple(^ed  the  American  Churches 
to  more  abundant  prayers  and  offerings 
that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  might 
become  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Ow 
limits  exclude  much  more  that  presses  for 
mention.  But  some  things  must  not  go 
entirely  unnoticed — the  presence  of  vet- 
eran missionaries,  some  past  eighty,  as 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn,  of  Japan,  and  Mrs. 
Hume,  of  India ;  the  Missionary  Exhibit 
(to  be  made  permanent)  illustrating  the 
missionary's  environment;  the  stereop- 
ticon  lectures  twice  a  day  on  all  parts  of 
the  field  ;  the  morning  prayer-meetings  in 
Carnegie  Hall ;  the  splendid  organizing 
power  of  the  Committee.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  ofiBcial  report  to 
$1  was  wisely  made.  Knowledge  of  the 
facts  is  the  necessary  fuel  of  an  effective 
interest,  now  lacking  in  many  a  church 
that  needs  to  realize  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Babcock's  remark  that  expansion  abroad 
is  a  sure  way  to  revival  at  home. 


Ecbd«.oftb«Cooferen(»  moming 

after  the  Confer- 
ence a  movement  was  initiated  to  give 
practical  effect  to  the  general  sentiment 
that  had  been  so  strongly  manifested  for 
closer  comity.  A  meeting  whose  an- 
nounced purpose  was  "to  consider  the 
best  means  of  conserving  and  giving 
material  results  to  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence "  was  attended  at  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church  by  some  two  hundred 
missionaries  and  official  representatives 
of  missionary  boards  in  America,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  A 
general  discussion  took  place,  as  the  re- 
sult of  which  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  "  that  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Ecumenical  Conference  in  New 
York,  and  the  corresponding  Committees 
in  London,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia, 
should  be  requested  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  appointing  an  International  Com- 
mittee, who,  by  correspondence  or  cbn- 
f^rence,  or  bodi,  shall  deal  with  certain 


practical  questions  of  oo-operative  work 
on  mission  fields,  and  shall  mate  known 
the  results  of  their  deliberations  to  the 

societies  which  have  been  represented  in 
this  Conference."  This,  to  be  sure;  is 
simply  a  request  for  deliberation.  But,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  influential  step 
toward  an  effective  consolidation  of  mis- 
sionary interests  that  has  ever  been  taken. 
On  the  following  day  "  the  message  ctf  the 
Conference  "  was  presented  to  an  audience 
of  business  men  which  filled  Old  Trinity 
at  noon.  Bishop  Potter,  who  presided, 
spoke  of  the  need  that  religion  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  civilization.  Canon 
Edmonds,  of  Exeter,  England,  declared 
that  the  several'  religious  denominations 
must  aid  each  .other  in  bearing  the  white 
man's  burden.  The  Rev.  William  Ash- 
more,  of  China,  appealed  to  the  business 
men  of  America  for  sympathy  with  China 
in  her  present  critical  time  of  transition 
from  old  to  new.  The  closing  address, 
by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of  this  city, 
eloquently  uttered  "  The  Message  of  the 
Conference  to  the  Men  of  New  York." 
This  missionary  meeting  of  business  men 
at  midday  demonstrated  what  ex-President 
Harrison  had  said  the  Tuesday  evening 
before,  that  the  Conference  had  arrested 
the  attention  of  men  most  deeply  immersed 
in  affairs.  Permanent  results  will  accrue ; 
for  if  the  missionary  can  gain  attention, 
he  has  in  most  cases  substantially  gained 
his  cause. 


Th« 

HmmptoB  CoafBtwce 


The  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  South  draw 
increased  attention  as 
the  conviction  grows  that  they  are  indis- 
soluble from  the  race  problem.  Of  this 
the  recent  Conference  at  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia, April  25-27,  gave  fresh  evidence. 
It  was  a  strongly  representative  gathering. 
Such  men  were  there  from  the  North  as 
Professors  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  Russell, 
of  Columbia,  Lindsay  and  Rowe,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Bishop  McVickar,  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  late  editor 
of  the  "  North  American  Review,"  Messrs. 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  and  William  Jay  Schieffelin,  of  this 
city.  The  general  theme  was  the  educa- 
tional problems  concerning  both  whites 
and  neg;roes.   Th^  ^  ^^ep  undpvlrt- 
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edly  a  great  quidcoiing  of  educational 
iBteiest  at  the  South.  The  universities 
and  ccJleges  have  felt  it ;  the  secondary 
schoc^s  have  felt  it ;  but  the  need  of  it 
is  still  painfully  a^^arent  in  the  lower 
schools,  particularly  in  sparsely  settled 
country  districts.  This  need  was  said  to 
be  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  where  the  masses  of  the 
rural  population  are  as  yet  a>mparatively 
untouched.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  of  Wash- 
ington, considered  the  problem  of  uni- 
versal education  the  most  important  of 
National  questions  to-day.  Professor  Lind- 
say argued  for  the  equitableness  of  Na- 
tional appropriations  for  the  peculiar  need 
o£  Southern  schools,  in  view  of  the  share 
of  the  pensions  to  Northern  soldiers  that 
Is  drawn  from  Southern  pockets.  The 
discussion  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Page : 

Hat  a  committee  be  appointed  at  this  meet- 
ing to  select  a  ^up  of  forty  public-spirited 
and  representative  menj  who  shall  direct  a 
scientific,  first-hand,  oripnal  investigation  of 
popular  education  in  the  Southern  States, 
with  the  aim  of  publishing,  for  the  informa- 
tioD  of  educators  and  the  public,  a  report  cov- 
ering the  length  of  school  terms,  the  condition 
and  adequacy  of  school  houses  and  apparatus, 
the  amount  of  money  expended  and  the  meth- 
ods of  expenditure,  the  methods  of  appointing 
teachers  and  superintendents  and  their  pay- 
ment, and  to  make  a  comparative  statement  of 
school  laws. 

Prindpal  Washington,  of  Tusk^fee,  fin  ds 
great  encouragement  in  recent  political 
signs,  e^.,  the  overwhelming  defeat  in 
Georgia  of  the  attempt  to  disfranchise  the 
negro,  and  the  failure  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  of  aspirants  to  the  Governor- 
ship who  held  that  the  n^o's  education 
must  be  limited  to  what  he  could  him- 
self pay  for.  Contemporaneously  with  the 
Conference,  trade  certificates  were  granted 
at  the  Commencement  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute to  twenty-five  students  who  had 
completed  industrial  courses — the  largest 
number  which  had  ever  graduated  together 
from  the  Industrial  Department 


Practical  Sociolofflca]  Btndjr 


Those  who  are  de- 


manding a  more 
"  practical "  method  in  the  education  of 
our  theological  students  will  heartily  in- 
dorse the  clinical  method  of  Professor  W. 
F,  Blackman  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 
F<»  the  fourth  time,  the  senior  class  in 
wciolc^  and  Christian  ethics  has  made 


a  visit  of  three  days  to  New  York  City  in 
the  study  of  its  needs  and  of  the  institu- 
tions which  aim  to  meet  them.  The  party 
made  the  Mills  Hotel  No.  1  its  head- 
quarters. Among  the  institutions  visited 
were  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  Morgue, 
and  Blackwell's  Island,  including  the  peni- 
tentiary, almshouse,  and  workhouse,  where 
the  careful  sanitary  a}nditions  excited 
great  interest  At  Randall's  Island  the 
various  ibstitutions  for  children  ocempli- 
fied  the  visitation  of  the  sins  of  the  parents 
upon  the  children.  The  early  part  of  one 
evening  was  spent  at  the  Municipal  Lodg- 
ing House,  and  the  remainder  in  a  visit 
to  Chinatown.  The  five-cent  city  baths 
and  the  Neighborhood  House  were  in- 
spected. At  the  Hirsch  Hebrew  Mission 
an  impressive  sight  was  witnessed.  About 
five  hundred  Russian  and  Polish  children, 
none  of  whom  had  been  here  six  months, 
went  through  their  exercises  of  song  in 
English,  and  their  invocation  of  blessing 
on  the  flag  was  most  affecting.  It  indi- 
cated one  solution  of  the  immigration 
problem.  The  University  Settlement  was 
visited,  and,  after  dinner  at  Mills  House 
No.  2,  one  of  the  modem  tenement-houses 
was  in^cted.  The  work  of  St  Barthol- 
omew's Parish  House  was  explained,  its 
loan  office  exciting  special  comment.  At 
the  completion  of  the  tour  the  class  re- 
paired to  the  Charities  Building,  where 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  Mr.  Devins,  and  Mr. 
Tucker  described  the  Charity  Oiganiza- 
tion  and  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  Most  of  the  class 
remained  to  the  sessions  of  the  Ecumenl- 
c:al  Conference. 


Th.v^«rf  the  Trip  The  first  day  of  this 
visit  emphasized  the 
needs,  and  the  second  the  efi'orts  which 
are  being  made  to  meet  those  needs. 
7'hese  efforts  seem  to  be  neither  those  of 
prison  justice  nor  of  mere  sentimental 
benevolence.  Men  seem  to  be  making  a 
business  of  doing  good,  and  are  entering 
into  their  work  witii  all  the  earnestness 
that  we  find  in  commercial  competition. 
While  the  impressions  of  the  first  day 
were  rather  pessimistic,  they  changed  to 
a  healthy  optimism  before  the  round  of 
the  city's  varied  philanthropic  institutions 
had  been  completed.  This  annual  visit 
is  not  one  merely  of  curiosity,  nor  is  it 
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an  isdated  and  unrelated  event  in  the 
year's  worlk.  It  is  connected  bacJcward 
with  studies  in  charity  and  correctional 
methods,  and  forward  with  subsequent 
discussion  of  the  things  seen.  Much 
help  was  given  by  the  league  for  Social 
Service  in  preparing  the  programme. 
Students  who  have  lived  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities  learn  more  in  these 
two  or  three  days  than  in  years  of  resi- 
dence. The  entree  to  institutions,  and 
the  expert  explanations  afforded  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  ;  the  mass- 
ing of  impressions ;  the  display  of  needs 
one  day  and  of  remedial  efforts  the 
next,  are  what  give  to  the  trip  its  unique 
interest  and  value,  as  compared  with  mere 
casual  and  haphazard  visits.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  daily  newspapers,  which 
have  in  other  yeus  made  this  affair  merely 
the  occasion  of  jest,  thi^  year  were  far 
more  serious  in  their  treatment  of  it. 


the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Archbishops 
declare  that  the  Church  does  not  allow  res- 
ervation in  any  form,  and  that  ritualists, 
while  justified  in  endeavoring  to  get  the 
law  altered,  are  not  justified  in  practicing 
reservation  unless  the  law  is  altered.  This 
decision,  while  gratifying  the  vast  majority 
of  Anglicans,  will  probably  incite  the  more 
aggressive  ritualists  to  more  strenuous 
endeavors  to  obtain  what  they  deon  their 
rights  in  a  onnmuhion  so  comprehensive 
as  the  Anglican.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Protestant  majority  in  that  commu- 
nion will  permit  any  serious  encroachment 
by  a  Romanizing  minority,  who  would  also 
emphasize  a  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  priest- 
hood by  the  custom  of  the  Reserved  Sacra- 
ment. The  Archbish<^'  decision  scnne 
months  ago  in  the  matter  of  incense  and 
lights,  added  to  the  present  judgmoit, 
throws  their  great  weight  on  the  side  of 
Protestantism. 


Last  week  the  Archbish- 
"-iSSeS'^  ops  Of  Canterbury  and 

York  rehdered  a  decision 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Church 
of  England.  For  a  long  time  the  two 
Archbishops  have  been  sitting  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  London,  to  hear  arguments 
for  and  against  the  reservation  of  the 
Sacrament.  It  was  at  first  urged  by 
those  who  upheld  the  practice  that  more 
of  the  bread  and  wine  should  be  conse- 
crated than  is  actually  necessary  for  the 
regular  number  of  communicants,  the 
surplus  to  be  used  in  case  of  sick  calls 
and  other  emergencies.  With  these  rea* 
sons,  however,  in  the  case  of  very  many 
ritualists*  was  also  included  another ; 
namely,  the  reservation  of  the  Sacrament 
for  the  purposes  of  adoration.  Other 
parsons  in  the  Church  of  England  promptly 
protested  against  the  practice,  declaring 
that  it  could  not  be  legally  sustained.  They 
called  attention  to  the  rubric  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  which  says :  "  If  any  of  the  bread  and 
wine  remain  unconsecrated,  the  curate 
shall  have  it  for  his  own  use ;  but  if  any 
remain  of  that  which  was  consecrated,  it 
shall  not  be  carried  out  of  the  church,  but 
the  priest  and  such  other  of  the  communi- 
cants as  he  shall  then  call  unto  him  shall 
immedialely,  after  the  blessing,  reverently 
eat  and  drink  the  same."  By  last  week's 
decision  this  is  also  made  the  opinion  of 


To  the  lay  reader  not 
"dLc^To?  familiar  with  theo- 
logical disciissions 
the -question  whether  the  sacraments  may 
be  reserved — that  is,  whether  the  bread 
and  wine,  having  been  consecrated,  may  be 
kept  in  the  church  and  on  the  altar  for 
future  use — will  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
consequence.  But  the  question  is  really 
much  deeper,  and  involyes  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence,  if  not  that  of  transub- 
standation,  and  all  that  is  included  in  that 
doctrine.  The  Church  of  Rome  holds 
that  by  the  act  of  consecration  the  bread 
and  wine  become  the  "body,  blood,  soul, 
and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  so  long  as  it  remains  in  appearance 
bread  and  wine  it  remains  the  *'  body, 
blood,  soul,  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ." 
It  is  not  an  emblem  ;  it  is  not  merely  the 
outward  body  and  blood ;  it  is  the  real 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence,  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  Catholic  Dictionary, 
"  Catholics  pay  to  the  Eucharist,  present 
on  the  altar,  reserved  in  the  tabernacle,  or  ■ 
carried  in  procession — to  the  Eucharist,  in, 
short,  wherever  it  may  be  present — that  su- 
preme worship  which  is  due  to  God  alone." 
Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  of  every 
faith,  whatever  doctrine  they  may  hold 
of  a  spiritual  prince  of  Jesus  Christ 
mysteriously  in  the  sacrament  which  he 
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has  af^inted,  bold  that  it  is  purely  a 
spiritual  presence ;  repudiate  the  idea 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  or  can  be  the 
soul  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or  that 
it  can  be  proper  to  pay  to  these  material 
emblems  "  that  supreme  worship  which  is 
due  to  God  alone."  They  deny  that  there 
is  any  ma^fical  efl&cacy  in  the  mere  bread 
and  wine,  and  attribute  the  efficacy  o£  the 
sacrament  wholly  to  either  the  memorial  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  or  to  the  spiritual  pres- 
ence in  the  repetition  of  that  Supper.  To 
Protestantism,  certainly  as  it  existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  Reformers  of  Cranmer's  time 
and  type,  to  pay  to  the  Sacrament  the  "  su- 
pnme  worship  which  is  due  to  God  alone  " 
vould  seem  to  be  nothing  short  of  idolatry ; 
and  the  reservation  of  the  Sacrament  is 
based  historically  on  the  notion  that  there 
is  such  a  divine  presence  and  such  a  magi- 
cal efficacy  in  what  to  the  Protestant  is  but 
a  symbol,  though  a  very  sacred  symbol,  of 
the  spiritual  and  invisible  Christ  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  issue  so  sharply  pre- 
sented, since  union  based  on  misunder- 
standing is  never  of  real  value  and  often 
realty  vicious.  The  Church  of '  England, 
it  seons  increasingly  clear,  is  coming  to 
the  point  at  which  it  must  decide  whether 
it  is  a  Protestant  Church  or  not.  If  not, 
the  days  of  Establishment  are  numbered  ; 
for  England  is  Protestant  in  the  very  fiber 
d  her  national  being. 


Prauctlag  the  Birds 


Last  week  Governor 


Roosevelt,  of  New  York 
State,  signed  a  bill  looking  to  the  better 
protection  of  birds.  A  victory  has  thus 
been  won  by  those  who  have  long  labored 
toward  this  end,  particularly  by  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  of  the  Audubon  Society  and 
of  the  Ornithological  Union  of  New  York 
State.  By  the  terms  of  the  measure  it  is 
now  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
oi  ^xty  dollars,  with  an  additional  fine  of 
twaity-five  dollars)  to  use  any  mid  birds, 
other  than  those  for  which  it  is  the  open 
season,  as  millinery  ornaments^  '*  Wild 
birds  may  not  be  killed  or  caught  at  any 
time,  or  possessed,  living  or  dead,  nor 
shall  the  plumage  or  skins  or  any  part  of 
such  Inrds  be  so  possessed.  This  pro- 
vision does  not  affect  any  birds  the  kill- 
ii^  of  which  is  prohibited  between  certain 
dates  by  the  provision  of  this  act,  nor 


does  it  protect  the  English  sparrow,  crow, 
hawk,  crane,  raven,  crow-blackbird,  and 
kingfisher."  The  only  query  raised  by 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  is  that  arising 
from  the  fact  that  some  birds  which  are 
used  as  food  apparently  come  under  the 
ban.  Milliners  and  manufacturers  profess 
not  to  be  greatly  alarmed  by  the  new  bill ; 
they  declare  that,  so  far  as  gulls  and  terns 
are  concerned,  there  are  enough  imported 
from  South  America  to  supply  the  demand, 
and,  of  course,  the  bill  does  not  interfere 
with  such  importation.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  feathers  of  birds  of  foreign 
countries  and  of  our  barnyard  fowl  will 
henceforth  be  used  for  millinery  purposes. 
At  all  events,  our  song-birds  will  now  be 
properly  protected,  and  our  wild  game 
birds  will  not  be  killed  out  of  season,  so 
far  as  New  York  State  is  concerned. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal 
Bill 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Bill  is  so  im- 
portant, not  only  in  its  possible  immediate 
effects,  but  in  the  constitutional  and  polit- 
ical changes  which  it  possibly  foreshadows, 
that  we  give  it  here  entire  as  a  basis  for 
some  interpretation  of  its  significance  and 
some  suggestion  of  its  possible  results 
upon  the  policy  of  the  country: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  acquire  from  the  States  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaiagua,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  control  of  such  pc^on  of  territory 
now  belonging  to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaraf^a 
■s  may  be  desirable  and  necessary,  on  winch 
to  excavate,  construct,  and  protect  a  canal  of 
such  depth  and  capacity  as  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  movements  of  ships  of  the  greatest  ton- 
nage and  draught  now  in  use,  from  a  point  near 
Greytown  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  via  Lake 
Nicaragua  to  Brito,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  such 
control  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. • 

Section  2. — That  when  the  Pre.sident  has 
secured  full  control  over  the  territory  in  Sec- 
tion t  referred  to,  he  shall  direct  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  excavate  and  construct  a  canal  and 
waterway  from  a  point  on  the  shore  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  near  Greytown,  by  way  of 
Lake  Nicaragua,  to  a  point  near  Brito  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Such  canal  shall  be  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  and  depth  as  that  it  may  be 
used  by  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  and 
greatest  depth  now  in  use,  and  shall  be  sup 
plied  with  all  necessary  locks  and  other  appli- 
ances to  meet  the  necessities  of  vessels  passing 
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from  Greytown  to  Brito;  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  shall  also  construct  such  safe  and 
commodious  harbors  at  the  termini  of  said 
canal,  and  such  provisions  for  defense  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
said  canal  and  harbors. 

Section  3.— That  the  President  shalh  cause 
such  surveys  as  may  be  necessary  for  said 
canal  and  harbors,  and  in  the  construction  of 
the  same  shall  employ  such  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

Section  4. — That  in  the  excavation  add  con- 
structi<m  of  said  canal  the  San  Juan  River 
and  Lake  Nic^a^a,  or  such  parts  of  each  as 
may  be  made  available,  shall  be  used. 

Section  5. — That  in  any  negotiations  with 
the  States  of  Costa  Rica  or  Nicaragua  the 
President  may  have,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  guarantee  to  said  States  the  use  of 
said  canal  and  harbors,  upon  such  terms  as ' 
may  be  agreed  upon  for  aft  vessels  owned  by 
said  States  or  by  citizens  thereof. 

Section  6.— That  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any.  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  toward 
the  project  herein  contemplated,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  is  further  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  for  materials 
and  work  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  proper  excavation,  construction,  comple- 
tion, and  defense  of  said  canal,  to  be  pud  for 
as  appropriations  may  from  time  to  time  be 
hereafter  made,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$140,000,000. 

There  are  several  features  in  this  bill 
which  deserve  more  serious  consideration 
from  the  country  than  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived, so  far  as  we  have  observed,  from 
the  public  press  or  even  from  the  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  We  hope  that 
the  measure  will  be  subjected  to  a  more 
serious  and  prolonged  debate  in  the  Senate 
than  it  has  received  in  the  House. 

I.  The  necessity  for  a  waterway  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans 
maybeassumedasdemonstrated.  Whether 
tiie  supposed  opposition  from  railroad  in- 
terests really  exists  we  think  is  doubtful ; 
if  it  does  exist,  it  can  only  delay  but  can- 
not prevent  the  construction  of  such  a 
ship  canal  as  this  bill  contemplates.  But, 
as  all  Americans  know*  there  have  long 
been  two  rival  routes,  that  across  Panama 
and  that  across  Nicaragua.  Such  study 
as  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  matter 
had  inclined  us  to  favor  the  Nicaragua 
route ;  partly  because  of  the  engineering 
difficulties  at  Panama,  partly  because  of 
the  financial  complications  involved  in 
taking  over  a  canal  partially  built  from  a 
company  hopelessly  bankrupt.  But  the 
question  between  the  two  canals  is  not  so 
clear  that  it  oug^t  to  be  decided  by  a  snap 


judgment  in  favor  of  either  the  one  route 
or  the  other.  Nor  oug^t  Congress  to 
abdicate  its  own  responsibility  of  deciding 
between  those  routes,  and  refer  so  moment- 
ous a  question  to  the  President,  which  is 
what  this  bill  does.  The  inappronriateness 
of  such  action  is  the  more  evident  since 
a  National  Commission  of  experts  has 
been  appointed,  which  is  even  now  con- 
sidering the  relative  advantage  of  the  two 
routes,  and  is  to  make  its  report  to  the 
next  Congress.  That  report  should  not 
be  anticipated  by  such  ]^;islation  as  this, 
unless  there  are  r^isons  for  immediate 
action,  which  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  made  public.  It  is  true  that  such 
reasons  sometimes  exist  which  from  con- 
siderations of  National  policy  cannot  be 
made  public  ;  and  if  in  the  present  case 
the  Administration  were  pressing  for  in- 
stant action,  those  who  have  confidence  in 
its  wisdom  might  acquiesce  in  its  demand, 
and  wait  with  pattena^  for  a  later  disclosure 
of  the  public  necessities.  But  well-informed 
correspondents  assure  us  that  the  reverse 
is  the  case ;  that  the  Administration  has 
deprecated  hasty  action  on  this  bill ;  that 
it  desires  Congress  to  await  the  report  of 
the  Nicaragua  Commission ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  most  Americans  will 
not  regret  if  the  House  bill  is  halted  in 
the  Senate  to  await  that  report. 

II.  This  bill  indicates  a  radical  change 
in  the  public  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  providing  that  the  Nation  shall  build 
and  own  the  canal.  The  building  of  a 
ship  canal  through  a  foreign  territory,  at 
a  cost  of  at  least  $140,000,000,  by  the 
Government,  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Government,  is  a  very  far  depart- 
ure from  the  democratic  idea  of  the  past, 
that  the  function  of  government  is  simply 
to  govern,  and  that  industrial  activities 
should  be  left  to  be  initiated  by  private 
enterprise,  equipped  by  private  capital, 
and  controlled  by  private  owners.  It  is 
true  that  this  movement  for  the  public 
ownership  of  a  public  highway  is  quite  in 
common  with  what  has  long  been  the 
teaching  of  The  Outlook.  We  have  in- 
sisted that  the  municipalities  should  own 
and  control  all  municipal  industries, 
including  car  routes,  whether  under- 
ground, on  the  ground,  or  overhead ;  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  the 
United  States  buy  in  the  Pacific  Railroad 
when  it  was  sold  an^^^^^^j^riment 
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of  National  ownership  and  operation ;  we 
should  not  be  sorry  to  see  Massachusetts 
take  over  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
aad  try  the  experiment  of  State  operation ; 
and  we  think  it  is  far  wiser  for  the  Nation 
to  build  and  own  the  interoceanic  canal 
than  to  leave  it  to  be  built  and  owned  by 
imvate  capital.  But  we  nevertheless 
question  whether  so  radical  a  change  in 
our  National  policy  should  be  made  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale  without  further  discussion 
than  it  has  received.  We  think  this  bill 
rightly  indicates  what  would  be  the  result 
of  such  a  discussion ;  and  Congress  so 
ruely  anticipates  the  people  that  perhaps 
an  occasional  offense  of  that  description 
is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  fault.  Neverthe- 
less, "  to  think  first  and  act  afterwards  " 
is  a  motto  especially  to  be  commended  to 
democracies  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned,  in  this  case  the  act  precedes 
the  thinking;  for  public  thought  is  always 
accompanied  by  public  discussion,  and 
there  has  been  very  little  public  discussion 
ol  diis  plan  for  government  construction 
and  ownership  of  the  interoceanic  canal. 

III.  A  more  serious  question  respect- 
ing this  bill  in  its  present  form  is  its  im- 
plicit transfer  of  responsibility  from  the 
L^^lative  to  the  Executive  Department 
—that  is,  from  Congress  to  the  President 
The  passage  of  such  a  bill  by  the  House 
by  a  non-paitisan  vote^the  majbri^  was 
325  to  35,  and  induded,  of  course,  a  great 
many  Democrats — may  well  be  very  grati- 
fying personally  to  the  President ;  but  we 
nevertheless  do  not  doubt  that  his  reported 
reluctance  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
which  the  bill  devolves  upon  him  is  not 
assumed  for  effect,  but  is  quite  genuine. 
The  bill  authorizes,  but  does  not  require, 
the  President  to  buy  the  land  for  a  canal ; 
it  therefore  leaves  him  to  determine 
whether  the  canal  shall  be  built  at  Nica- 
ragua. It  puts,  by  general  appropriation, 
into  his  hands  the  necessary  funds  for 
such  purchase  up  to  $10,000,000,  and 
therefore  transfers  to  him  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  making  the  bargain  and 
determining  upon  the  value  of  the  title 
conferred.  It  appropriates  in  lump  sum 
$14(M>00,000  for  construction,  and  author- 
izes contracts  to  that  amount  to  be  entered 
into — contracts  which,  apparently,  need 
not  be  submitted  to  the  House  for  its 
spptovai — and  to  this  extent  it  transfers 
the  power  of  the  purse  from  the  House 


to  the  President.  It  authorizes  him  to 
make  treaties  with  Costa  Rica  and  Ntca* 
ragua,  and,  if  this  bill  .is  passed  by  the 
Senate,  to  that  extent  would  have  the 
effect  of  pledging  the  Senate  beforehand 
to  ratify  Uie  treaties  so  made.  We  doubt 
whether  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
so  great  power  has  ever  been  vested 
Congress  in  the  President. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  President 
McKinley  is  worthy  of  the  extraordinary 
vote  of  confidence  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Representatives 
of  both  parties ;  the  question  still  remains 
whether  Congress  is  setting  a  wise  prece- 
dent for  future  Congresses  to  follow. 
Though  we  have  a  written  Constitution, 
we  nevertheless  are  always  modifying  it 
and  in  a  true  sense  making  it.  Precedents 
make  the  Constitution  in  America  as  truly 
as  in  Great  Britain,  though  within  narrower 
limitations.  The  action  of  the  House  in 
refusing  a  seat  to  Representative  Roberts, 
of  Utah,  has  established  tiie  Constitutional 
right  of  the  House  to  exercise  a  veto  power 
over  the  election  by  a  State  of  a  member 
to  represent  it  in  the  House.  The  refusal 
of  a  seat  to  Mr.  Quay,  if  it  had  been  by  a 
sufficient  majority,  would  have  settled  the 
principle  that  a  Governor  has  no  Consti- 
tutional right  to  appoint  a  Senator  to  a 
vacancy  which"  happens  "during  a  session 
of  the  Legislature.  We  here  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  that  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Nicaragua  Bill  is  a  good  one  to  follow  in 
analogous  cases.  The  perils  of  imperial 
control  in  the  Chief  Executive  which  our 
fathers,  fresh  from  a  Ufe-and-death  struggle 
with  George  III.,  so  greatly  feared,  we 
fear  no  longer.  The  "  man  on  horseback  " 
is  not  any  longer  a  bugaboo  to  scare 
children  with.  The  cry  of  Ceesarism 
frightens  no  one.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to 
strengthen  the  hands  and  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  Executive.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  it  is ;  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  safer 
to  tnist  the  expenditure  of  the  $140,000,- 
000  to  the  President  than  to  a  Committee 
of  Congress.  But  we  are  sure  that  changes 
so  far-reaching,  so  essentially  Constitu- 
tional changes,  as  those  involved  in  this 
Nicaragua  Bill  ought  not  to  pass  im- 
noticed.  The  country  should  at  least 
know  what  it  is  doing,  and  not  allow  itself 
to  be  so  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  a  great 
American  interoceanic  canal  as  to  be 
blinded  to  the  Constitutional  significance 
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of  the.  measure  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
Iffovide  for  such  a  canal. 

The  Methodist  Church 

Two  questions  are  before  the  Method- 
ist Church  at  its  present  General  Con- 
ference which  are  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  ooncQmed  in  the  welfare  and  useful- 
ness of  that  gr&x  branch  of  Christ's 
Church :  the  first,  the  modification  or  abo- 
lition of  the  itinerancy ;  the  other,  reten- 
tion or  abolition  of  the  laws  prohibiting  to 
Methodists  theater-going,  card-playing,  and 
dancing. 

The  first  question  is  not  without  diffi- 
culty. One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  Methodist  Church  has  been  that  it 
has  had  neither  vacant  pulpits  nor  unem- 
I^yed  minister.  This  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  until  recently  every  two  years 
there  was  a  "  change  all  round,"  and  in 
theory,  though  not  always  in  practice,  the 
preacher  was  not  selected  by  the  church, 
but  assigned  to  it.  The  term  of  office 
has  been  lengthened  to  five  years,  though 
the.  principle  has  been  retained;  it  is 
now  prop(»ed,  if  not  to  abolish  the  prin- 
ciple altogether,  so  to  modify  it  as  to  allow 
a  minister  who  is  doing  acceptable  and 
efficient  work  to  remain  permanently  in 
his  parish,  though,  as  we  understand  the 
proposition,  the  question  of  his  continu- 
ance will  come  up  for  consideration,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  every  year.  Yet  it  is 
evident  that,  if  some  ministers  may  retain 
permanently  their  parishes,  tiiere  will  no 
longer  be  the  varieQr  of  parishes  to  choose 
from  for  the  ministers  who  have  finished 
their  work  where  they  are  and  should 
move  to  a  new  field.  Possibly  the  itiner- 
ant and  the  permanent  pastorate  can  be 
united  in  the  same  system ;  but  this  is  a 
problem  which  only  actual  experience  can 
adequately  demonstrate,  and  we  dp  not 
wonder  that  a  large  number,  though  ap- 
parently a  decreasing  number,  in  the 
Church  fear  to  try  the  experiment. 

Yet  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Meth- 
odist Church  must  find  some  way  to  solve 
this  problem  if  it  would  serve  the  future 
as  efficiently  as  it  has  served  the  past. 
The  true  test  of  every  organization  is  its 
power  to  adapt  its  machinery  to  changed 
conditions.  The  first  failures  of  the 
British  in  South  Africa  were  largely  due 
to  a  $toii4  insistence  on  methods  of 


campaignmg  unsuited  to  the  rountry  and 
to  the  enemy.  The  unparalleled  spread  of 
Methodism  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Wesleys 
was  almost  as  much  due  to  the  adaptation 
of  special  methods  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  times  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  uni- 
versal message  of  the  Gospel  to  the  needs 
of  all  times.  The  simplicity  of  the  New 
Testament  Glad  Tidings  of  a  deliverance 
as  universal  as  sin  and  suffering  had  been 
lost ;  it  had  been  hedged  about  with  many 
conditions  by  Romanism,  denied  by  Cal- 
vinism, and  ignored  by  the  Erastianism 
of  the  Established  Church.  Then  it  was 
that  Methodism  arose  ;  what  was  needed 
was  the  proclamation  of  the  simple  Gospel. 
"  Whosoever  wiil,  let  him  take  of  the  water 
of  life  freely."  Rome  had  educated  the 
people  to  believe  that  the  gift  must  be 
purchased  by  penances;  Calvinism,  that 
it  was  reserved  for  the  dead ;  Erastianism, 
that  there  was  no  gift,  and  that  the  Gospel 
was  summed  up  in  the  words,  "  Be  virtu- 
ous and  you  will  be  happy."  At  such  a 
time  and  to  people  so  educated  this  Gos- 
pel was  indeed  news ;  to  people  thus  bred 
only  a  herald  was  needed;  in  such  an 
age  itinerancy  was  the  fittest  instrumentfor 
an  awakened  church. 

But  this  condition  exists  no  longer.  The 
Roman  Church  cannot  if  it  would  condi- 
tion the  free  gift  of  the  Gospel,  and,  we 
may  add,  would  not  if  it  could ;  its  pen- 
ances have  ceased  to  be  a  prerequisite  to 
grace,  and  have  become  a  method  of  spirit- 
ual development.  John  Calvin's  doctrine 
that  the  race  lost  its  freedom  of  will  in 
the  fall  has  disappeared  from  modem  Cal- 
vinism, or  is  exhibited  only  in  heresy 
trials ;  though  the  creed  contains  it,  and 
to  deny  it  too  vigorously  is  still  heretical, 
no  one  preaches  it.  Erastianism  no  longer 
dominates  the  Anglican  Church;  no  Meth- 
odist preacher  in  our  time  has  proclaimed 
a  more  spiritual  Gospel  than  has  been 
proclaimed  by  Phillips  Brooks  and  Canon 
Gore.  The  conditions  of  our  population 
have  changed  as  well  as  the  character  of 
our  churches.  There  is  no  longer  a  wil-  j 
demess  in  America  accessible  only  to  the 
preacher  with  his  library  in  his  saddle- 
bags. In  all  our  villages  and  in  most  of 
our  towns  there  are  more  churches  than 
the  population  requires.  The  appeals  to 
emotionalism  which  aroused  congregations 
to  a  frenzy  of  excitement  and  sometimes 
led  tQ  re^l  and  radioal^  changes  in  life 
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fafl  on  indifferent  ears,  and,  if  too  often 
repeated,  are  at  last  heard  only  in  empty 
churches  by  a  few  late-Ungering  saints. 
The  work  of  evangelization  is  as  necessary 
as  ev«r ;  but  it  is  evangdization  among  a 
foreign  popalation — Poles,  Hungarians, 
Bohemians^  Germans,  Jews,  Socialists, 
Anarchists,  Disbelievers.  To  carry  the 
Gospel  to  them  requires  a  new  method 
and  in  some  measure  a  new  message.  For 
the  text  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  "  the 
evangelist  must  substitute  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth."  If  he 
is  to  get  a  hearing  for  his  Gospel,  it  must 
be  a  social  Gospel.  The  Church  must 
change,  is  changing,  her  apparatus  and  her 
method.  She  is  becoming  a  great  teaching 
organization.  Her  ministers  are  becoming 
and  must  become  teachers  of  practical 
Christianity.  To  this  change  in  social  con- 
didons  and  in  spiritual  needs  the  Methodist 
Church  must  adapt  itself.  It  has  already 
begun  to  do  so.  Its  camp-meetings  have 
been  converted  into  Chautauqua  Assem- 
blies. Its  theological  seminaries  are 
sending  into  its  pulpits  men  qualified  to 
be  teachers  as  well  as  preadiers.  Its 
churches  in  the  great  cities  have  taken  up 
institutional  work.  It  must  continue  in 
this  direction,  and,  by  making  po^ible 
permanency  in  the  pastorate,  make  possi- 
ble wdl-oi^^ized  work,  and  tontinuity 
and  system  of  instruction.  Those  who 
are  advocating  this  change  are  conserving 
the  spirit  of  andent  Methodism  while 
seddng  a  radical  modification  in  its 
methods.  Those  who  are  resisting  this 
change  are  unconsciously  endeavoring  to 
fetter  the  spirit  by  refusing  growth  to  the 
body.  He  is  most  truly  loyal  to  John 
Wesley  who  studies,  not  to  do  what  John 
Wesley  did,  but  what  John  Wesley  would 
do  if  he  were  living  in  our  time. 

The  other  question  is  much  simpler. 
The  prohibitions  of  theater-going,  card- 
I^y™g>  dancing  never  were  con- 

gruous with  the  essential  doctrine  of 
Methodism.  They  were  relics  of  an  older 
Faritanism  which  Methodism  was  destined 
to  revolutionize.  There  are  two  methods 
of  reformation — one  by  law,  the  other  by 
grace;  one  by  prohibitions  imposed  by 
aodkority  from  without,  the  other  by  life 
fiedy  i^ven,  freely  received,  and  developed 
boax  witiiin:  the  first  is  the  method  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  second  is  that  of  the 
New.  Puritanism  was  a  revival  of  the  Old 


Testament — perhaps  at  the  time  a  neces- 
sary revival ;  Methodism  was  a  revival  of 
the  New  Testament — certainly  at  the  time 
a  necessary  revival.  The  two  cannot  b^ 
united  in  one  system.  This  is  what  Paul 
insists  upon  in  the  Epistie  to  theGalatians; 
this  is  what  he  means  by  his  emphatic 
declaration  that  the  child  of  the  free 
woman  and  the  child  of  the  bond  woman 
cannot  live  together  in  the  same  household. 
This  is  what  he  means  by  his  affirmation 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  that  if  we 
are  dead  with  Christ  to  the  world  we  are 
not  to  be  subject  to  ordinances.  This  is 
what  he  means  his  declarations  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Corintiii- 
ans  that  every  soul  shall  give  account 
of  itself  to  God,  and  that  to  its  own 
Master  alone  it  shall  stand  or  fall.  Meth- 
odism will  not  be  self-consistent  until  it 
abolishes  from  its  constitution  the  relics 
of  legalism  which  it  unconsciously  bor- 
rowed from  the  Puritan  age  in  which  it 
was  bom,  and  accompanies  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  free  Gospel  with  an  equally 
vigorous  insistence  on  freedom  in  die 
Gospel.  We  do  not  here  consider  the 
question  whether  theater-going,  card-play- 
ing, and  dancing  are  ever  right;  we  only 
insist  that  Methodism,  to  be  consistent 
with  itself,  must  leave  each  child  of  God 
to  determine  such  questions  for  himself. 
The  minister  may  counsel  on  these  ques- 
tions, but  the  Church  cannot  legislate  upon 
them.  It  cannot  stand  on  Calvary  and 
use  the  thunder  of  Mount  Sinai. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
still  more  in  the  interest  of  Christian  life 
in  this  country,  we  hope  to  see  the  Meth- 
odist Church  both  provide  for  a  perma- 
nency of  pastorate  and  abolish  from  its 
rules  their  Puritan  prohibitions. 

The  War  in  South  Africa 

The  Outlook  is  able  to  announce  defi- 
nitely the  immediate  publication  of  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  articles  on  the  South 
African  War  by  its  Special  Commissioner, 
Mr.  James  Barnes.  Although,  as  previous- 
ly stated,  one  or  more  of  Mr.  Barnes's 
articles  have  been  captured  by  the  Boers, 
and  perhaps  one  has  gone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  in  the  '*  Mexican,"  other  articles 
have  been  received  in  The  Outlook 
office,  and  still  others  are  known  to  b« 
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on  the  way.  Banning  with  the  next 
issue  oi  The  Outlook,  the  subjects  will  be 
as  follows,  and  the  history  of  the  war  will 
be  continued  thereafter  by  other  special 

articles : 

I.  Lord  Roberts's  March  from  Enslin 
to  Jacobsdaal. 

II.  To  Kimberley  via  Magersfontein. 

III.  Kimberley. 

IV.  Paudesbeii^  and  Cronje's  Surren- 
der. 

V.  On  to  Bloemfontein. 

VI.  At  Bloemfontein. 

VII.  The  Boers. 

Germany  in  Syria 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is*  shown  in 
Europe  in  the  attempt  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  Turkey  to  a  settlement.  '  So  long 
and  so  successful  has  been  the  history  of 
Turkish  evasion  that  diplomatic  people  in 
every  country  are  skeptical  of  the  success 
of  any  country  in  securing  a  definite  set- 
tlement of  anything  with  a  body  of  politi- 
cians trained  in  the  arts  of  postponement 
and  evasion.  Turkey  would  probably  like 
to  pay  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
down  promptly  and  be  done  with  the  busi- 
ness, but  she  is  afraid  of  establishing  a 
precedent ;  such  an  act  would  mark  a  de- 
parture from  the  policy  of  decades,  and 
might  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  relation- 
ships of  the  country  with  the  Great  Powers. 
To  postpone,  evade,  and  escape  decisions 
of  every  sort  by  playing  one  Great  Power 
against  another  has  been  the  Turkish 
policy  ever  ^nce  the  Empire  lost  its  vital- 
ity. Filled  with  discontent,  bankrupt,  with 
unpaid  troops  and  officers,  and  surrounded 
by  great  governments  armed  to  the  teeth, 
Turkey  continues  to  exist  because  no 
Great  Power  is  ready  to  see  her  absorbed 
by  any  other  Great  Power.  The  Turks 
have  understood  this,  and  have  played  a 
waiting  game  with  marvelous  adroitness. 
So  far  as  present  appearances  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  evidence  that  they  will 
cease  to  play  this  game  for  many  a  year 
to  come ;  and  he  would  be  a  very  wise 
man  who  would  venture  to  predict  a  date 
for  the  disappearance  of  Turkish  power. 
There  is  far  more  vigor  in  the  people  than 
in  the  Government.  The  fighting  capacity 
of  the  Turk  was  shown  in  the  war  with 
Greece ;  and  if  a  real  leader  were  to  arise, 


a  man  with  a  genius  for  understanding 
the  people,  and  with  a  genuine  faith  in 
Mohammedanism,  orthe  ability  to  simulate 
such  a  faith,  Turkey  might  be  reorganized, 
and  become  once  more,  if  not  a  great  power, 
an  efficient  governmental  force.  Under 
present  conditions  she  exists  simply  by 
sufferance,  as  a  bankrupt  exists  because 
his  creditors  are  not  witling  to  push  him 
to  extremities. 

It  is  noted,  however,  in  Europe,  that 
there  are  many  increasir^^  evidences  of 
German  enterprise  and  influence  in  Con- 
stantinople.   Turkish  troops  have  been 
drilled  and  were  largely  directed  by  Ger- 
man officers  during  the  war  with  Greece ; 
the  army  is  to  day  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Germans ;  the  country  is  said  to  be  full 
of  German  'traders  and  speculators,  and, 
as  in  many  parts  of  South  America,  busi- 
ness is  rapidly  passing  into  German  hands. 
On  the  surface  it  looks  as  if  there  were 
some   connection  between  this  sudden 
development  of  German  activity  and  influ- 
ence in  Constantinople  and  the  well-known 
passion  of  the  Emperor  for  the  extension 
of  German  power  in  Asia  Minor.  People 
have  not  forgotten  the  extraordinary  atti- 
tude of  the  Emperor  toward  the  Sultan 
after  the  Armenian  massacres ;  and  they 
are  endeavoring  to  find  the  explanation 
for  that  attitude  and  for  this  sudden  inti- 
macy between  Germany  and  Turkey  in 
the  determination  of  the  Emperor  to  carry 
his  project  for  a  greater  Germany  in  Asia 
Minor  into  effect.    Germany  must  find 
room  for  her  surplus  population.  South 
America  has  offered  a  free  and  very  at- 
tractive field  for  German  ene^  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  growth  of 
German  influence  is  shown  in  many  ways, 
especially  in  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  most  important  business  enterprises 
in  various  parts  of  South  America  have 
come  into  German  hands.    When  Secre- 
tary Root,  in  a  speech  last  week,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  sooner  or  later  the 
United  States  would  have  to  abandon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  or  fight  for  it,  his  remarks 
were  at  once  interpreted  as  having  some 
connection  with  Germany,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  German  press  seem  to  give 
credence  to  this  interpretation.  What- 
ever may  be  the  hopes  for  the  future  of 
the  German  Government  in  South  Amer- 
ica, its  policy  in  Asia  Minor  is  very 
definite.   Gcnnao  cokioists  have  already 
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accomplished  great  thii^  in  Syria,  where 
German  villages  have  sprung  up  as  if  by 
magic,  and  seem  to  point  the  way  to  a 
greater  Germany  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  order  to  make  this 
greater  Germany  possible,  as  the  London 
*'  Spectator "  points  out,  two  thl.  gs  are 
essential :  the  co-operation,  or  at  l^t  the 
passii'ity,  of  Turkey;  and  such  cooces- 
skms  from  the  Turkish  Government  as 
will  make  possible  tiie  building  of  railways 
by  German  ca[Htal  to  connect  German 
settlements.  This  is  the  line  aloog  which 
Germany  is  now  moving. 

Russia  is  watchidg  this  development  of 
German  pohcy  with  the  utmost  attention ; 
.and  it  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of  Europe  to 
determine  whether  there  is  an  understand- 
ii^  between  Germany  and  Russia,  or 
whether  Germany  is  following  a  line  of 
her  own.  Russian  amlntions  on  the  Bos- 
phorus  have  not  been  modified,  and  will 
not  be  modified :  it  is  possible  and  prob- 
able that  Germany  is  intimate  with  Turkey 
only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  what  she 
wants  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  she  will 
not  risk  a  conflict  with  Russia  as  payment 
for  concessions  and  privil^es  of  various 
kinds  from  Turkey.  She  jnobably  means 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Turkey,  to 
push  iter  own  schemes  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and,  in  the  event  of  a  crisis,  to  stand 
a^e  and  let  Russia  have  her  way ;  for 
Germany  would  have  very  little  to  gain 
by  a  fig^t  with  Russia  over  the  integrity 
ol  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Spectator 

A  century  of  wcmderful  invention  has 
tended  to  make  those  who  have  lived 
through  a  part  of  it  somewhat  indifferent 
to  mechanical  processes.  We  accept  the 
finished  result,  bless  the  powers  that  be, 
and  ask  no  questions.  Tl^  phonograph, 
x-rays,  and  liquid  air  exact  a  passing 
interest  and  then  we  move  on  and  forget 
them  and  wait  for  the  next  So  with  that 
perennial  wonder,  the  daily  paper.  We 
seize  it  eagerly  enough  in  the  morning, 
scan  its  manifold  pages  if  it  is  a  week- 
day, or  "  go  through  "  them  if  it  is  a  Sun- 
day number — nobody  pretends  to  reati  a 
Simday  paper  in  these  days  of  the  hun- 
dred-page first-day  edition — and  wonder 
if  the  end  is  ever  coming  to  the  multiplir 


cation  of  printed  leaves;  and  then  go 
about  our  business.  We  are  all  of  us 
familiar  with*  the  old-fashioned  printing- 
office,  with  its  cases  and  stands  and  forms 
of  type — we  saw  that  when  we  were 
children.  But  few  of  us  have  visited  the 
newspaper-making  plant  of  to-day,  or  know 
of  the  most  recent  changes  in  Gutenbei^s 
art  Will  the  reader  take  a  stroll  with  the 
Spectator  throi^  an  exhibition,  now  open 
in  this  city,  which  will  show  us  some  of 
these  n^lected  things  ? 

This  Printing  Exposition  is  said  to  be 
the  first  one  ever  held  in  this  country ; 
and  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  such 
an  exhibition  in  the  chief  city  of  a  world 
that  Gutenberg  knew  not,  but  whose 
destiny  has  beoi  guided  so  largely  through 
the  infiuence  of  his  invention.  Five  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  ingenious  German 
began  his  career,  and  it  took  five  hun- 
dred years  to  make  a  really  radical  im- 
provement on  his  movable  types.  That 
improvement  we  see  here  in  this  com- 
plicated machine  with  a  typewriter  key^ 
board,  upon  which  a  girl  plays  with  facile 
fingers,  bringing  together  in  a  line,  not 
type,  but  matrices.  From  these  matrices, 
when  a  line  is  completed,  a  solid  bar  or 
slug  of  type-metal  is  cast  This  machine 
■ — the  linotype — which  makes  the  type 
and  sets  it  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
making  and  setting  individual  type — has 
made  possible  the  great  Sunday  papers, 
with  their  millions  of  "ems;"  and  it 
promises  largely  to  displace  the  hand 
worker  on  book  and  newspaper  composi- 
tion. Indeed,  it  has  done  so  already  to 
a  great  degree.  Watching  the  deft  fingers 
of  the  operator,  a  workman  (not,  appar- 
ently, a  printer)  standing  by  the  Spectator 
says,  "  It's  done  away  with  an  awful  lot 
of  labor:  it's  a  wonder  they  have  it 
here." 

That  is  the  handicraftsman's  point  of 
view — that  a  machine  that  displaces  labor 
must  be  regarded  as  an  enemy ;  but  it  is 
not  the  view  of  the  most  intelligent  trade- 
unionists.  This  Printing  Show,  strange 
to  say,  is  conducted,  not  by  master  printers, 
but  by  their  workmen,  members  of  the 
Typc^;raphical  Union,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  their  Union's  benevolent  fund.  Many 
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people  think  of  trades-unions  only  in  their 
militant  aspect,  a;5  instruments  of  war; 
Commissioner  Keller,  of*  New  York's 
Charities  Department,  who  makes  the 
opening  address  this  evening,  knows  of 
them  as  aiders  of  his  work — they  keep 
their  members,  he  says,  from  needing  his 
help.  The  union  that  is  conducting  this 
Qchibition,  familiarly  known  as  '*  Big  Six," 
has  in  the  last  seven  years  spent  nearly 
$260,000  in  helpii^  its  sick  and  indigent 
members.  It  has  a  farm  in  New  Jersey^ 
we  may  go  downstairs  and  see  some  of 
.the  stock  raised  on  it — for  superannuated 
and  out-of-work  members ;  it  contributes 
la^ly  to  the  support  of  a  Home  for  con- 
sumptive printers ;  and  shows  its  interest 
in  its  members'  welfare  in  many  other 
ways  besides  inviting  them  to  go  on  strike. 
The  fact  that  it  is  the  workers  in  the  trade 
who  are  in  this  way  commemorating  Gu- 
tenberg's birth  is  significant  both  of  the 
public  spirit  of  the  craft  and  of  their  busi- 
ness capacity  and  initiative. 

A  few  yards  from  the  linotype  is  seen 
one  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  other 

end  of  the  printing-office — a  press  for 
printing  the  color  work  which  we  have 
come  to  associate  with  some  of  the  dailies. 
Though  these  flaring  headlines  and  "  col- 
ored supplements  "  may  be  regarded  with 
horror  by  the  conservative,  their  mechani- 
cal production  is  delightful  to  watch. 
There  is  also  the  steam  self-inking  proof- 
press,  and  the  folding-machine,  and  the 
wire  stitcher,  and  the  stereotyping  outfit, 
and  the  curved-plate  jobber,  and  many 
odier  appliances  that  help  make  the  printed 
paper,  book,  and  circular  of  to-day.  Some 
of  these  appeal  especially  to  the  man  with 
technical  knowledge ;  all  of  them  help  to 
show  one  half  of  world  how  the  other 
half  works. 

If  Gutenberg  could  lift  his  eyes  and 
look  around  a  comer  near  his  statue  in 
the  center  of  the  exhibition,  he  would  see 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  another 
worthy,  of  perhaps  even  greater  celebrity. 
There,  in  the  little  Chinese  printing-office, 
is  the  portrait  of  Confucius,  printed  from 
a  stone  engraved  twenty-four  hundred 
years  ago,  and  said  to  be  still  in  existence. 
But  Gutenbe^  would  not  be  jealous.  The 


Chin^  did  their  printing  two  thousand 
years  ago  as  they  generally  do  it  now — 
from  engraved  blocks  and  not  from  cast 

type.  And  they  do  their  printing  without 
the  aid  of  even  such  cumbrous  machinery 
as  we  may  see  over  there  in  the  space 
reserved  for  a  typical  printer-publisher 
of  a  generation  that  is  passing,  with  his 
time-worn  relics  of  early  printing  days — 
the  press  used  by  William  Bradford,  New 
York's  first  printer,  the  odd  "  pulMovn  " 
jobber  (still  usable,  and  from  which  we  are 
privileged  to  take  away  a  proof  as  a  sou- 
venir), and  its  near  neighbor  the  Rama^ 
press,  that  must  hav^  given  arm-ache  to 
scores  of  apprentices  before  it  was  used  in 
printii^  Confederate  currency  in  Virginia 
during  the  war. 

There  is  a  chance  to  study  human  nature 

here  as  well  as  printing — to  see  how  an 
occupation  develops  a  human  type,  so  to 
speak.    The  old-time  compositor  is  here, 
with  his  thin,  sharp  face,  his  half-quizzical, 
good-naturedly  cynical,  humorously  skep- 
tical expression,  his  frankly  negligent  dress, 
his  pliant  fingers  that  seem  made  to  caress 
stick  and  rule,  his  air  of  cheerful  resigna- 
tion as  of  one  who  always  expected  to 
find  his  occupation  gone  and  is  not  alto- 
gether unhappy  to  witness  the  verification 
of  his  prediction.    A  kindly,  likable  old 
fellow  he  is,  with  his  dry  humor  and  his 
genial  reminiscences  of  the  old  days  at 
the  "  case."    He  had  his  faults— but  then 
the  work  was  hard  and  vexatious,  and  the 
nights  were  long — what  wonder  that  he 
felt  the  need  of  refreshment  ?   He  looks 
somewhat  askance  at  the  new  linotype 
operator  who  has  taken  his  place.  The 
linotype  printer  is  young,  he  speaks  in  a 
new   lingo  (with   his  "batteries,"  and 
"  squirts,"  and  "  hot  slugs  ")  that  is  un- 
familiar to  the  old-timer,   he  dresses 
more  smartly,  and  seems  to  have  steadier 
hands.    Machinery  does  somehow  take 
the  romance  oat  of  things,  the  quaintness 
out  of  men.    But,  then,  in  the  printer's 
case  at  least,  it  enables  a  man  to  make 
better  wages,  it  steadies  him,  and  his 
home  is  probably  happier;  and  are  not 
these  things  better  than  mere  ptcturesque- 
ness  ?    The  Spectator  Uiinks  so ;  and  yet 
he  glances  lingeringly  at  the  unconsciously 
pathetic  figure  of  the  man  who  has  become 
only  a  looker-on. 
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The   Eighth  and   Ninth  Commandments 

in  Politics 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 


THE  two  commandments  which  are 
specially  applicable  in  public  life 
are  the  eighth  and  the  ninth. 
Not  only  every  politician,  high  or  low, 
but  every  citizen  interested  in  politics, 
and  especially  every  man  who,  in  a  news- 
paper or  on  die  stump,  advocates  or  con- 
demns any  public  policy  or  any  public 
man,  shctdd  remember  always  that  the 
two  cardinal  points  in  his  doctrine  ought 
to  be,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and  "  Thou 
sbalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor."  He  should  also,  of  course, 
remember  that  the  multitude  of  men  who 
break  the  moral  law  expressed  in  these 
two  commandments  are  not  to  be  justified 
because  they  keep  out  of  the  clutehes  of 
the  human  law.  Robbery  and  theft,  per- 
jury and  subornation  of  perjury,  are 
crimes  punishable  by  the  courts;  but 
many  a  man  who  technically  never  com- 
mits any  one  of  these  crimes  is  yet 
morally  quite  as  guilty  as  is  his  less  adroit 
but  not  more  wicked,  and  possibly  infi- 
nitely less  dangerous,  Imither  who  g^  into 
the  penitentiary. 

As  regards  the  eighth  commandment, 
while  the  remark  of  one  of  the  founders 
o£  our  government,  that  the  whole  art  of 
politics  consists  in  being  honest,  is  an 
overstatement,  it  remains  true  that  abso- 
lute honesty  is  what  Cromwell  would  have 
called  a  "fimdamental "  of  healthy  politi- 
cal life.  We  can  afford  to  differ  on  the 
currency,  the  tariff,  and  foreign  policy ; 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  differ  on  the  ques- 
tion of  honesty  if  we  expect  our  Republic 
pennanently  to  endure.  No  communis 
is  healthy  where  it  is  ever  necessary  to 
distinguish  one  politician  amonghis fellows 
because  "  he  is  honest"  Honesty  is  not 
so  much  a  credit  as  an  absolute  pre- 
requisite to  efficient  service  to  the  public. 
Unless  a  man  is  honest,  we  have  no  right 
to  keep'him  in  public  life,  it  matters 
not  how  brilliant  his  capacity,  it  hardly 
matters  how  great  his  power  of  doing 
good  service  on  certain  Imes  may  be. 
Probably  very  few  men  will  disagree  with 


this  statement  in- the  abstract ;  yet  in  the 
concrete  there  is  much  wavering  about  it 
The  number  oi  public  servants  who  ac- . 
tually  take  bribes  is  not  very  numerous 
outside  of  certain  well-known  centers  of 
festering  c.rruption.  But  the  temptation 
to  be  dishonest  often  comes  in  insidious 
ways.  There  are  not  a  few  public  men 
who,  though  they  would  repel  with  indigna* 
tion  an  offer  of  a  bribe,  Fill  give  certain 
corporations  special  l^slative  and  execu- 
tive privileges  because  they  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  campaign  funds  ;  will 
permit  loose  and  extravagant  work  because 
a  contractor  has  political  influence ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  will  permit  a  pubUc  servant 
to  take  public  money  without  renderii^f 
an  adequate  return,  by  conniving  at  ineffi- 
cient service  on  the  part  of  men  who  are 
protected  by  prominent  party  leaders. 
Various  degrees  of  moral  guilt  are  involved 
in  the  multitudinous  actions  of  this  kind ; 
but,  after  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  every 
such  case  comes  dangerously  near  the 
border-line  of  the  commandment  which, 
in  forbidding  theft,  certainly  by  implica- 
tion forbids  the  connivance  at  theft,  or 
the  failure  to  punish  it  One  of  the 
favorite  schemes  of  reformers  is  to  devise 
some  method  by  which  big  corporations 
can  be  prevented  from  making  heavy  sub- 
scriptions to  campaign  funds  and  thereby 
acquiring  improper  influence.  But  the  best 
way  to  prevent  them  from  making  contri- 
butions for  improper  purposes  is  simply 
to  elect  as  public  servants,  not  professional 
denouncers  <^  corporations  (for  such  men 
are  in  practice  usually  their  most  servile 
tools),  but  men  who  say,  and  mean,  that 
they  will  neither  be  for  nor  against  corpora- 
tions ;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  will  not 
be  frightened  from  doing  them  justice  by 
popular  clamor,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  led 
by  any  interest  whatsoever  into  doing 
them  more  than  justice.  At  the  Anti- 
Trust  Conference  last  summer  Mr.  Bryan 
commented  with  a  sneer  on  the  fact  that 
"  of  course  "  New  York  would  not  pass  a 
law  prohibiting  contributiops  by  corpora- 
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tions.  He  was  right  in  thinking  that  New 
York,  while  it  retains  rational  civic  habits, 
will  not  pass  ridiculous  legislation  which 
cannot  be  made  effective  and  which  is 
merely  intended  to  deceive  durii^^  the 
campaign  the  voters  least  capable  of 
thought  But  there  will  not  be  the  slight- 
est need  for  such  legislation  if  only  the 
public  spirit  is  sufficiently  healthy,  suf- 
ficiently removed  alike  from  corruption 
and  from  demagogy,  to  see  that  each  cor- 
poration receives  its  exact  rights  and 
nothing  more;  and  this  is  exactly  what  is 
now  being  done  in  New  York  by  men 
whom  dishonest  corporations  dread  a  hun- 
dred times  more  than  they  dread  the 
demagogic  agitators  who  are  a  terror 
merely  to  honest  corporations. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  enough  that  a  public 
official  should  be  honest  No  amount  of 
honesty  will  avail  if  he  is  nOt  also  brave 
and  wise.  The  weakling  and  the  coward 
cannot  be  saved  by  honesty  alone;  but 
without  honesty  the  brave  and  able  man 
is  merely  a  civic  wild  beast  who  should  be 
hunted  down  by  every  lover  of  righteous- 
ness. No  man  who  is  corrupt,  no  man 
who  condones  corruption  in  others,  can 
possibly  do  his  duty  by  the  community. 
When  this  truth  is  accepted  as  axiomatic 
in  our  politics,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  see  such  a  moral  uplifting  of  the 
people  as  will  render,  for  instance,  Tam- 
many rule  in  New  York,  as  Tammany 
rule  now  is,  no  more  possible  than  it 
would  be  possible  to  revive  the  robber 
baronage  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Great  is  the  danger  to  our  country  from 
the  failure  among  our  public  men  to  live 
up  to  the  eighth  conunandment,  from  the 
callousness  in  the  public  which  permits 
such  shortcbmings.  Yet  it  is  not  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  danger  is  quite  as 
great  from  those  who  year  in  and  year 
out  violate  the  ninth  commandment  by 
bearing  false  witness  against  the  hon- 
est man,  and  who  thereby  degrade  him 
and  elevate  the  dishonest  man  until  they 
are  both  on  the  same  level.  The  public 
is  quite  as  much  harmed  in  the  one  case 


as  in  the  other ;  by  the  one  set  of  wrong- 
doers as  by  the  other.  "  Liar  "  is  just  as 
ugly  a  wonl  as  "  thief,"  because  it  imjdies 
the  presence  of  just  as  i^ly  a  sin  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  a  man  lies 
under  oath  or  procures  the  lie  of  another 
under  oath,  if  he  perjures  himself  or 
suborns  perjury,  he  is  guilty  under  the 
statute  law.  Under  the  higher  law,  under 
the  great  law  of  morality  and  righteous- 
ness, he  is  precisely  as  guilty  if,  instead  of 
lying  in  a  court,  he  lies  in  a  newspaper  or 
on  the  stump ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
evil  effects  of  his  conduct  are  infinitely 
more  widespread  and  more  pernicious. 
The  difference  between  perjury  and  men- 
dacity is  not  in  the  least  one  of  morals  or 
ethics.    It  is  simply  one  of  legal  forms. 

The  same  man  may  break  both  com- 
mandments ;  or  one  group  of  men  may  be 
tempted  to  break  one  and  another  group 
of  men  the  other.  In  our  civic  life  the 
worst  c^enders  against  the  law  of  honesty 
owe  no  small  part  of  their  immunity  to 
those  who  sin  against  the  law  by  bearing 
false  witness  against  their  honest  neigh- 
bors. The  sin  is,  of  course,  peculiarly 
revolting  when  coupled  with  hypocrisy ; 
when  it  is  committed  in  the  name  of 
morality.  Few  politicians  do  as  much 
barm  as  the  newspaper  editor,  the  clergy- 
man, or  tbe  lay  reformer  who,  day  in  and 
day  out,  by  virulent  and  untruthful  invec- 
tive aimed  at  the  upholders  of  honesty, 
weak  ns  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  frankly 
vicious.  We  need  fearless  criticism  of 
dishonest  men,  and  of  honest  men  on  any 
point  where  they  go  wrong;  but  even 
more  do  we  need  criticism  which  shall  be 
truthful  both  in  what  it  says  and  in  what 
it  leaves  unsud ;  truthful  in  words  and 
truthful  in  the  impression  it  designs  to 
leave  upon  the  readers'  or  hearers'  minds. 

We  need  absolute  honesty  in  public 
life;  and  we  shall  not  get  it  until  we 
remember  that  truth-telling  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  it,  and  that  it  is  quite  as 
important  not  to  tell  an  untruth  about  a 
decent  man  as  it  is  to  tell  the  truth  about 
one  who  is  not  decent. 
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The  Daily  Papers  and  the  Truth 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon 

Author  of  "In  Hb  Steps,"  "The  Cmdfixlon  of  PUUp  Stronjt.''  etc 


A PROMINENT  Kansas  politician, 
a  man  of  g^eat  int^frity,  respected 
by  men  of  all  the  parties,  said  to 
me  a  few  days  ago  as  he  picked  up  a  daily 
papa*  from  his  desk,  "  Here  is  the  daily 
lie  about  rae  in  the  column  of  political 
gossip." 

He  then  read  the  article,  which  was  an 
interesting  account  of  his  meeting,  the  day 
before,  with  another  politician,  and  arrang- 
ing with  him  to  secure  some  advantage  of 
a  political  character. 

"  I  did  not  know  until  I  saw  the  article," 
my  friend  the  politician  said,  "  that  Mr. 
T.  was  in  the  ci^.  In  fact,  I  have  not 
seen  him  for  a  week,  and  never  bad  a 
word  of  conversation  with  him  on  this 
subject  as  recorded  here  in  this  paper." 

There  were  half  a  dozen  men  in  the 
room,  and  they  all  knew  that  the  man 
spoke  the  truth.  If  every  man  in  Kansas, 
including  the  editors  and  reporters  of  all 
the  papers,  had  been  in  the  room  and 
beard  him,  they  would  all  have  acknowl- 
edged that  the  statement  in  the  paper  was 
a  lie,  because  they  knew  that  the  man 
lied  about  always  tells  the  truth.  And 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  from  now  until  next 
November  the  papers  will  continue  to 
print  unverified  statements  concerning 
this  man,  and  scores  of  other  men  tn 
puUic  life,  and  the  reading  public  will  con- 
tinue to  read  such  statements  as  *'  news/' 
accepting  them,  largely  without  reserve, 
as  the  truth. 

My  friend  the  politician  went  on  to  say 
that  the  lies  told  about  him  by  the  daily 
papers  during  the  last  ten  years  would 
make  a  large  volume.  He  was  powerless 
to  do  anything  to  prevent  the  falsehoods. 
He  bad  no  paper  of  his  own  in  which  to 
reply.  If  he  submitted  to  interviews,  he 
was  misquoted,  and  false  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  unimportant  statements.  If  he 
refus^  to  be  interviewed,  it  made  no 
difference.  He  was  reported  as  saying 
things  he  had  never  said,  and  the  '*  Inter- 
views *'  were  written,  anyway,  by  *'  enter- 
pci»ng  "  reporters,  who  must  have  so  much 
natter  daily  for  their  papers. 


May  I  be  allowed  to  give  a  little  chap- 
ter out  of  my  own  experience  in  regard  to 
the  habit  of  lying  common  in  many  of  the 
newspapers  of  this  country?  I  b^  to 
sp&Jt  in  the  firet  person,  because  I  kno«' 
the  absolute  truth  about  my  own  experience. 

For  the  last  three  years  a  large  num- 
ber of  prominent  daily  newspapers  have 
printed  falsehoods  about  my  books,  my 
daily  habits,  my  family  life,  my  church, 
and  my  parish  in  general.  I  have  never, 
except  once,  to  a  reporter  from  my  own 
home  paper,  been  interviewed  for  publi- 
cation in  a  daily  paper,  and  yet  scores  of 
supposed  interviews  have  been  published 
in  daily  papers.  One  laige  New  York 
daily  a  few  weeks  ago  published  two  let- 
ters purporting  to  come  from  me,  and 
signed  my  name  to  them.  I  never  wrote 
such  letters,  and  never  made  the  state- 
ments attributed  to  me.  Yet  these  letters 
were  reprinted  in  papers  all  over  the 
country,  and  in  religious  weeklies,  and, 
with  two  exceptions,  none  of  the  editors 
asked  me  whether  the  statements  were 
really  mine  or  not  A  prominent  relig- 
ious paper  sent  a  correspondent  to  Topeka 
to  "  write  up  "  everything  connected  with 
the  Topeka  "  Capital "  the  week  I  was 
asked  to  take  the  editorship  of  it  He 
sent  to  his  paper  several  pages  of  matter, 
including  several  columns  of  "  interviews  " 
and  accounts  of  my  personal  habits  and 
family  life,  nearly  all  of  which  might, 
without  any  reservation,  be  characterized 
as  falsehoods  of  the  most  serious  charac- 
ter. When  the  statements  made  about 
my  church  or  my  daily  life  or  the  conduct 
of  the  paper  were  not  actual  lies,  they 
were  so  grossly  ezag^ierated  as  to  be 
absolutely  misleading. 

In  the  same  manner,  scores  of  papers 
representing  well-known  journals  printed 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  cities,  contained  columns  of 
matter  relating  to  the  Topeka  "  Capital  " 
and  the  events  that  were  supposed  to  lake 
place  during  the  week  I  was  editor,  that 
were  filled  with  misstatements  and  exag- 
gerations and  downright  falsehoods.  I 
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began  to  cut  out  of  the  papers  the  articles 
that  I  knew  were  absolutely  untrue,  but 
the  vast  quantity  of  them  so  discouraged 
me  that  I  gave  over  the  attempt 

Several  tunes  during  the  last  three 
years  representatives  of  large  daily  papers 
have  said  to  me  in  my  church  study, 
where  they  had  come  to  secure  ^'  inter- 
views," "  If  you  do  not  give  us  anything, 
if  you  refuse  to  talk  about  yourself,  we 
shall  send  on  something."  And  they  have 
sent  on  '*  something,"  and  Z  have  won- 
dered a  good  many  times  lately  .whether 
the  modem  system  newspaper  invasion 
of  a  man's  personal  and  private  life,  even 
the  most  sacred  and  holy  sanctuaries  of 
his  home  and  his  church,  has  not  assumed 
a  tyranny  that  employs  as  merciless  a 
method  of  extortion  as  the  old-time  rack 
or  fagot  pile.  Is  it  not  fair  to  ask  by 
what  1^^  or  moral  right  the  press  of  this 
country  assumes  the  monstrous  power  to 
say  to  a  man  that  he  must  talk  or  give 
out  matter  for  publication,  or,  in  any  case, 
whether  be  does  or  not,  expect  to  be  mis- 
represented and  lied  about  ?  There  is  no 
alternative,  apparently,  in  the  matter  of 
the  newspaper  interview.  Be  interviewed, 
and  be  grossly  misrepresented.  Refuse 
to  be  interviewed,  and  be  lied  about. 


I  do  not  make  these  statements  out  of 
my  own  experience  because  I  am  moved 
by  a  spirit  of  revenge  or  retaliation.  I- 
write  them  in  a  spirit  of  profound  sorrow. 
For  three  years  I  have  k^t  silent  in  the 
face  of  volumes  of  falsehoods.  I  made 
no  attempt  to  attack  the  press  in  the  paper 
which  was  put  into  my  hands  to  control 
for  a  week.  But  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  the .  newspaper  readers  of  this 
Country  to  b^in  to  realize  the  unreliabil- 
ity of  a  large  part  of  the  matter  which 
very  many  great  daily  paipets  in  this  coun- 
try print  as  "  news."  Nothing  is  *'  news  " 
unless  it  is  true.  The  reporters  and  cor- 
respondents of  papers  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  furnish  interesting 
matter.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  is  not 
the  first  question  asked.  In  a  majoiity 
of  cases  it  is  not  asked  at  all. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  people  of  this 
country  b^n  to  demand  of  the  daily  press 
that  it  tell  the  truth  first  of  all  ?  As  it 
is  now,  I  believe  that  no  more  serious 
charge  can  be  brought  against  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  press  of  this  Nation 
than  the  charge  of  lying,  of  gross  exagger- 
ation, and  of  a  failure  to  verify  the  state- 
ments which  it  is  every  day  printing  as 
"  news. " 


A  Spring  Holiday 

By  Frances  Theodora  Parsons 

Author  of  "How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,"  '  How  to  Know  the  Ferns,'  etc. 


THE  countryman  can  hardly  know 
the  heart-swell  and  the  pulse-throb 
which  comes  to  the  city-prisoned 
man  or  woman  who  breaks  bounds  after 
months  of  abstinence  and  feasts  on  the 
first  evidences  of  returning  life  in  the 
woods  and  fields.  Spring  glides  gradu- 
ally into  the  farmer's  consciousness,  but 
on  us  city  people  it  bursts  with  all  the 
relish  of  a  sudden  surprise,  compensating 
for  much  of  what  we  lose. 

One  day  last  week  we  resolved  to  break 
away  from  work  and  take  a  brief,  unex- 
pected vacation.  So,  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, breathless  but  happy,  we  watched  the 
city  blocks  becoming  more  and  more 
diluted,  first  with  sordid  vacant  spaces, 
receptacles  for  nameless  rubbish,  attesting 
man's  tendency  to  acquisitiveness  and  his 
depraved  liking  for  embalmed  vegetables 


and  refreshments  abhorred  of  teetotalers, 
then  with  incipient  gardens,  restoring  one's 
lost  faith  in  humanity,  and  finally  with 
miniature  farms,  gradually  blending  into 
actual  fields  bounded  hy  gray  hillsides. 

Spring  is  really  behind  time  this  year. 
And  when  one  is  behind  time  himself,  this 
accommodation  of  the  season  fills  him 
with  satisfaction.  At  times  on  this  par- 
ticular morning  the  woods  looked  so  bare 
and  lifeless  that  it  seemed  as  though 
winter  were  trying  to  lap  over  into  May. 
The  ground  in  places  was  thickly  matted 
with  dead  leaves,  while  here  and  there,  in 
a  depression  in  the  woods  or  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  lay  a  patch  of  dirty  snow. 

But  part  of  this  wintry  aspect  was  due 
to  town  eyes,  used  to  the  crude  masses 
and  sharp  outlines  of  city  buildings.  Soon 
the  woods  were  seen  to  be  blurred  faintly 
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as  though  looked  at  throi^h  a  mist  We 
noticed  that  the  outlmes  ol  many  ot  the 
branches  were  broken,  in  moat  cases  by 
innumerable  clusters  dny  flowers,  these 
usually  without  the  more  vivid  coloring  of 
later  blossoms.  The  flowers  of  the  swamp 
mapie  formed  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
Hiis  tree  fringed  the  woods  with  the  vivid 
scariet  of  its  myriad  blossoms,  and  light- 
ened the  low-lying  swamps  almost  as  its 
dying  leaves  lighten  them  in  October. 
Another  exception  was  seen  in  the  fiowers 
(rfthe  male  willows,  which  sent  out  stamens 
heavy  with  yellow  pollen  that  turned  the 
catkins  into  golden  tassels,  and  made 
these  willpws  conspicuous  in  the  swamps 
and  along  the  streams. 

The  elms  along  the  railway  were  not 
yet  in  leaf,  but  lodced  as  though  wreathed 
in  a  coppeiy  oust — an  effect  due  to  the 
minute  blossoms  which  appear  before  the 
leaves  put  oat  -  The  sugar-maples  were 
bursting  into  leaf  and  flower  simultane- 
ously. Some  weeks  ago  the  birches  hung 
out  their  yellow  catkins,  and  now  their 
brandies  were  blurred  with  delicate  foli- 
age. This  was  especially  noticeable  with 
the  white  birches,  clustering  erect  and 
sUm  on  the  mountain-sides. 

The  oaks,  still  hui^  with  the  leathery 
leaves  of  last  year,  the  luckories,  chestnuts, 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  trees  we  could 
identify,  showed  few  signs  of  coming  sum- 
mer. But  their  dull  grays  and  browns 
blended  with  the  misty  greens,  reds,  and 
yellows  of  maple,  birch,  and  willow,  form- 
ing a  landscape  full  of  tender  beauty. 

We  passed  fields  velvety  with  the  "  un- 
named green  "  of  new-sprung  winter  lye ; 
then  sidrted  the  base  of  a  hillside  red 
widi  upturned  soil,  whose  fresh,  earthy 
scent  seemed  almost  to  reach  us  through 
the  smeared  window-panes.  We  watched, 
toudied  by  envy  bom  of  inexperience, 
the  farmer  guiding  his  plow  in  the  pale 
sunlight  with  the  skill  that  makes  the 
hardest  woik  lo<^  easy.  Across  another 
fresh-fdowed  fidd  strode  a  sower,  strong 
and  sinewy,  with  swit^ng,  easy  motion ; 
and  we  wondered  if  tihe  brown,  solitary 
figure  against  the  hazy  background  would 
have  seemed  equally  full  of  poetry  and 
su^;estion  had  we  never  seen  Millet's 

painting, 

We  flashed  by  a  bank  recently  burned 
over,  so  that  no  shrubs  or  debris  obscured 
ib  fresh  growth.   From  the  black  slope, 


star-like,  gem-like,  distinct  and  symmet- 
rical, sprang  the  delicate  flowers  of  the 
liverwort,  recalling  vividly  one  of  the  Fra 
Angelico  foregromids. 

We  crossed  a  swamp  where  bright 
marsh-marigolds  huddled  t(^ther  on  little 
islands.  In  the  woods  beyond,  the  huge 
leaves  of  the  skunk-cabbage  made  patches 
of  bright  green.  As  a  native  foliage-plant 
the  skunk-cabbage  is  surpassed  only 
the  false  hellebore,  vrhose  fresh-looking, 
many-plaited  leaves  were  just  unfolding 
in  these  same  woods. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  features  of 
the  ride  was  the  constant  companionship 
of  brooks  big  and  little,  brooks  that  ran 
f.-.ll  and  swift,  with  the  repletion  of  melt- 
ing snows  and  the  sparkle  of  a  spring 
morning.  Watching  these  brooks,  the  old 
trite  expressions  forced  themselves  into 
one's  mind — "  unlocked,"  "  unbound," 
"  laughing,"  « babbling,"  "  chattering." 
From  time  immemorial  man  has  loved 
these  overflowing  brooks,  and  has  tried, 
not  altogether  withouc  success,  to  inter- 
pret their  inevitable  charm. 

The  day  was  still  young  when  we 
reached  the  town  where  we  were  to  mount 
our  wheels  and  cross  the  intervening  hills 
to  the  inn  which  was  our  destination.  As 
we  sped  down  the  long  white  road  the 
last  remnant  of  care  slipped  from  us,  and 
we  abandoned  ourselves  completely  to  the 
pure  joy  of  swift  motion  and  bounding 
blood.  I  say  completely,  but  I  am  wrong, 
for,  even  when  coasdng  down  a  hill,  the 
sliding,  misty,  sun-bathed  landscape  is 
part  of  one's  consciousness ;  and  so  are 
the  shrill-voiced  frogs,  .the  lisping,  tmcex^ 
tain  birds,  and  the  butterflies  that  chase 
each  other  into  the  sky  for  the  mere  fun 
of  the  thing. 

And  when  we  were  not  coasting  down 
a  hill,  but  pursuing  a  fairly  moderate  pace 
along  a  level  road,  we  noted  even  the  de- 
tails of  the  wayside,  contrasting  the  silver- 
green  catkins  of  the  fertile  willows  with 
the  golden  tassels  of  the  sterile,  exulting 
in  the  glossy  green  limbs  of  the  speckled 
alder,  guessing  at  the  circumferoice  of  the 
great  elm  which  marks  a  turn  in  the  road, 
sympathizing  with  the  yeUow-haired  chil- 
dren who  had  brought  out  into  the  sun- 
light their  tailless  wooden  horses  and 
their  ragged  dolls,  for  jc^  of  the  perfect 
morning. 

Then  came  a  hill  too  steep  to  climb 
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save  on  foot,  affording  a  chance  to  peer 
over  the  stone  wall  and  wonder  why  this 
part  of  the  world  was  so  backward,  and  if 
all  the  flowers  were  left  behind  on  the 
cinder  bank.  Another  ride  on  a  fine 
level  path,  beneath  shadowy,  blue-green 
pines,  and  another  climb,  this  time  with- 
out dismounting.  Then  a  rest  (and,  unless 
you  have  forced  your  bicycle  up  a  hill 
under  tiie  momit^  sun,  you  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  that  word)  beneath  a  blos- 
soming elm,  seeking  the  shadow  of  its 
trunk,  fot  the  leafless  branches  gave  little 
protection,  staring  lazily  into  the  swamp 
beneath,  bright  with  its  willows  and  maples, 
and  at  the  dim  mountains  beyond.  So 
finally  we  reach  our  destination,  with  ex- 
cellent appetites  for  an  excellent  dinner, 
and  a  strong  tendency  afterwards  to  loaf 
indefinitely  about  the  pretty  village. 

But  at  last  we  summoned  the  energy 
necessary  for  a  fresh  start,  on  foot  this 
time,  for  some  neighboring  woods.  The 
road  led  through  a  pine  grove,  then  by  a 
grassy  openii^,  beyond  which,  on  a  rocky 
slope  boieath  deciduous  trees  which  let 
down  great  squares  of  sunlight,  grew 
the  starry,  white-petaled,  yellow-centered 
flowers  of  the  bloodroot,  each  one  partially 
encircled  by  its  pale  protecting  leaf.  It 
was  some  time  before  we  could  take  our 
fill  of  these  snowy  beauties.  One  had  to 
get  fairly  down  on  the  ground  to  appreci- 
ate their  delicate  perfection,  for  their  whole 
ethereal  aspect  forbids  handling. 

Now  the  floor  of  the  forest  became 
matted  with  dead  leaves.   It  was  only  by 
keeping  close  watch  of  every  glimpse  of 
green  that,  within  two  minutes  after  leav- 
ing the  bloodroot  behind  us,  we  discovered 
the  thick,  somewhat  rusty  leaves  and  the 
flowers,  wax  like  and  spicily  fragrant,  of 
the  trailing  arbutus.    Within  a  limited 
area  the  plant  grew  abundantly,  its  blos- 
soms now  pure  white,  again  delicately  pink, 
sometimes  exposing  themselves  freely  to 
.  the  sunlight  and  seeming  to  give  out  their 
;iifagrance  the  more  generously  for  its 
_  warmth,  but  oftener  hiding  beneath  the 
Tidead,  fallen  leaves.    I  denied  myself  the 
:  pleasure  of  picking  more  than  one  or  two 
sprays  of  these  flowers,  singularly  tempting 
though  they  were,  so  fearful  am  I  of  the 
extermination  of  this  plant,  the  especial 
pride,  perhaps,  of  our  spring  woods,  and 
the  peculiar  object  of  the  cupidity  of  ruth- 
less flower-pickers. 


Beyond  the  haunt  of  the  arbutus,  spring- 
ing from  a  ledge  which  overlooked  a 
valley  lovely  in  the  greens  and  grays  of 
the  early  year,  we  found  the  white,  slender- 
petaled  flowers  of  the  shad-bush.  Here, 
too,  were  young  silky  fronds  of  that  inter- 
esting little  fern,  the  rusty  woodsia.  And 
here  we  fliung  ourselves  on  the  dry,  fragrant 
pine  needles  and  listened  to  the  wind 
blowing  through  die  pines  overhead  and 
across  the  tree-tops  below,  and  fo^t  that 
holidays  ever  came  to  an  end. 

Now  the  road  climbed  a  hill  where  the 
trees,  other  than  the  evergreens,  became 
more  and  more  leafless  and  flowerless, 
and  where  the  young  plants  dwindled  into 
earliest  infancy,  showing  little  more  than 
tiny  spears  of  green.  The  white-veincd 
partridge-vine,  thickly  studded  with  bright 
berries,  and  the  little  wintei^^n  whose 
hanging  red  balls  are  flavored  with  so  de- 
licious an  essence  of  the  woods,  did  their 
best  to  cover  the  deficiency  of  other  under- 
growth, climbing  over  the  roots  of  trees 
and  carpeting  the  forest  hollows  with 
cheerful  persistency.  But  when  we  de- 
scended toward  the  valley  beyond,  close 
to  a  little  stream  that  trickled  down  the 
hillside,  we  found  the  crinkle-root  quite 
full  grown,  its  three-divided  leaves  large 
and  fresh,  and  its  white,  cress-like  flowers 
almost  expanded.  We  dug  up  a  bit  of  its 
fleshy  Woodstock  and  nibbled  it  from  time 
to  time,  fancying  that  its  pungent  wood- 
land flavor  added  a  new  relish  to  our 
holiday. 

Still  more  interesting  was  the  discovery 
oi  the  showy  orchis,  even  though  the 
flower-spike,  pushing  up  between  two 
great  oblong  shining  leaves,  needed  a  few 
more  warm  days  for  its  unfolding.  This 
is  a  quaint,  somewhat  rare  little  plant, 
very  charming  when  its  clustered  pink- 
and-white  flowers  are  in  full  bloom.  Then, 
too,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  first  orchid  of  die  year  to  flower,  a 
fact  whidi  entitles  it  to  special  considera- 
tion. 

Close  to  the  plants  of  the  showy  orchis 
grew  the  rattlesnake  fern  {Botrychium 
Virginianum)  in  various  stages  of  devel- 
opment Botrychium  is  not  a  true  fern, 
and  consequently  its  young  frond  does 
not  curl  up  in  conventional  "fiddle-head" 
fashion,  but  folds  over  the  fertile  portion, 
which  is  also  "  doubled  up  "  in  the  bud. 
In  its  immediate  neighborhood  however, 
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there  was  no  lack  of  '*  fiddleheads." 
Hie  interrupted  fern  and  the  cinnamon 
fern  had  just  come  up  "  fist  first,"  and 
could  easily  be  identified  by  their  juicy, 
vigorous  appearance,  and  by  their  soft 
wrappings  of  white  or  browni^  wool.  In 
suony,  sheltered  spots  they  had  thrown 
aside  their  wraps,  and  were  erecting, 
gracefully  enough,  their  slender,  pale-green 
fronds.  Many  other  species,  less  warmly 
clothed,  yet  chiefly  distinguishable  by  the 
brown  or  black  or  whitish  scales  of  the 
young  fronds,  were  shooting  up  on  every 
side,  now  curled  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass,  watch-spring  fashion,  and  now 
almost  erect,  though  still  noticeable  for  a 
certain  scrawny  youthfulness  of  aspect 
fiut  the  day  was  waning,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  further  exploradons  tili 
the  next  morning  if  we  hoped  for  any  tea 
that  night. 

The  next  day  dawned  bright  and  clear. 
We  mounted  our  wheels,  and  made  our 
destination  some  woods  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent character  from  those  we  had  visited , 
the  day  before.  They  were  low-lying 
and,  in  places,  swampy.  Before  leaving 
the  open  we  visited  the  banks  of  a  tiny 
brook,  whose  green,  inviting  shores  sug- 
gested pleasant  possibilities.  H^e  we 
found  our  first  violets — little  yellow  ones, 
the  so-called  "  downy  "  species,  growii^ 
in  fresh  clumps.  Near  by,  on  erect,  leaf- 
i  less  stems,  looking  like  a  dandelion  with 
\  its  heart  plucked  out,  we  discovered  tiie 
coltsfoot,  otherwise  the  "  coi^hwort," 
"  clay-weed,"  "  horsefoot,"  and  "  hoofs." 
This  being  the  first  time  I  had  ever  found 
plant  in  flower,  the  occasion  was 
memorable. 
!  A  wet,  mossy  rock  looked  as  though  it 
mi^t  harbor  any  number  of  plant-waifs. 
Piddng  my  way  atong  the  slippery  banks, 
I  shouted  with  joy  on  seeing,  lovely,  fresh, 
and  dainty,  springing  airily  from  the  flat- 
tened top,  the  first  liverworts  we  had 
found  since  leaving  the  train  the  previous 
morning.  In  the  chinks  of  this  same 
rock  were  soft  young  clusters  of  the 
fragile  bladder-fern,  still  immature,  but 
exquisitely  green  and  promising.  On  the 
farther  side  of  the  rock  grew  that  odd- 
kmking  plant,  the  blue  cohosh,  sometimes 
called  "  pappoose-root,"  with  smooth,  pur- 
pfish  stem,  purple,  divided  leaves,  and 
dusters  of  purple  flowers.  Close  to  this 
0ant  was  a  le^ess  shrub  with  insignifi- 


cant yellow  blossoms,  and  bark  so  tough 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  break  off 
a  branch.  This  proved  to  be  the  "  leath- 
erwood  "  used  by  the  Indians  for  thongs. 
It  is  also  known  as  "  moosewood  "  and 
"  swampwood." 

Once  more  on  our  wheels  along  the 
windii^  road  and  we  were  in  the  woods 
again.  In  the  spring  woods  the  sun  filters 
everywhere  through  the  leafless  branches, 
and  nowhere  did  it  meet  lovelier  upturned 
flower-faces  than  here,  where  myriad, 
many-bued  blossoms  <A  the  liverwort  ex- 
panded beneath  its  rays.  Never  before 
had  I  seen  this  flower  so  abundant  and 
so  perfect — pure  white,  pale  lavender, 
deep  violet,  or  pink  of  the  most  delicate 
shade.  I  abandoned  my  usual  principle 
of  leaving  flowers  as  I  find  them,  and  I 
gathered  them  recklessly,  with  exultant, 
extravagant  joy,  seeking  every  little  va- 
riety of  shade,  selecting  the  largest  and 
most  complete  specimens,  fairly  gloating 
over  their  perfection  of  delicate  beauty. 
Though  the  individual  flowers  of  the  liver- 
wort are  hardly  fragrant,  a  faint  and  de- 
licious odor  came  from  the  great  bunch 
which  finally  I  held. 

While  huntingthese  beauties  I  stumbled 
over  a  patch  of  yellow  adder 's-tongue,  its 
delicate,  lily-like  flowers  nodding  between 
the  smooth,  mottled  leaves.  Already  I 
had  found  patches  of  these  leaves,  but 
nowhere  else  the  plant  in  blossom.  Close 
by,  the  little  bellwort  hung  out  its  pale, 
straw-colored  blossom. 

During  a  drive  over  the  mountain  in 
the  afternoon  we  noticed  the  white  flowers 
of  the  saxifrage  bursting  from  almost 
invisible  crevices  in  the  rocks  in  its  usual 
sturdy,  attractive  fashion.  Many  of  the 
plants  were  so  young  that  the  flower- 
cluster,  pinkish  in  bud,  was  still  sunk 
deep  in  die  rosette  of  leaves. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  there 
was  a  noticeable  tendency  to  the  "blues," 
indicating  that  our  holiday  was  nearly 
over,  fiut  once  a-wheel  in  the  crisp  morn- 
ing air  the  joy  of  living  came  back  with 
unabated  strength,  and,  as  our  course  lay 
mostly  down  hill,  the  ride  was  peculiarly 
inv^rating.  Now,  too,  our  holiday  did 
as  a  well-behaved  holiday  should,  keeping 
the  best  for  the  last  We  had  allowed 
more  time  than  necessary  for  this  ride, 
that  we  might  explore  a  tempting  piece  of 
woods  close  to  the  town^where  we  were 
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to  take  the  train.  Nothmg  that  we  had 
seen  since  leaving  home  equaled  those 
woods.  First  the  usual  mat  of  dead  leaves, 
then  liverwort  and  yellow  adder's-tongue 
in  the  sunny  spaces,  then  great .  boulders 
with  lovely  little  forest  gardens  on  their 
flat  surfaces ;  the  young  woolly  leaves  of 
the  wild  ginger,  its  bell-like,  red-brown, 
shamefaced  flower  actually  pretty  in  its 
freshness;  great  groups  of  wake-robin  with 
gay  scarlet  blossoms  catching  the  sun- 
light; tiny  bellworts,  and  the  bursting, 
purplish  blossoms  and  delicate  foliage. 


suggestive  ctf  maidenhair,  of  the  eariy 
meadow-rue.  Still  further  in  were  re- 
ceding cliflfs  with  moss-grown  shelves 
harboring  feathery  tiifts  of  bladder-fern, 
and — their  crowning  glory — great  soft 
masses  of  the  finely  cut  leaves  of  the 
squirrel-cofD,  with  here  and  there  a  spike 
of  pale-pink,  heart-shaped  flowers.  The 
moments  flew,  and  the  hour  when  we  must 
meet  our  train  was  perilously  near.  With 
one  long  look  we  1^  our  beautiful  woods, 
remounted  our  wheels,  and  resolved  to  live 
the  week  through  oa  fragrant  memories. 


The  Library  of  Congress 

By  the  Librarian,  Herbert  Putnam 


THE  Legislative,  Executive,  and 
Judicial  Bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  I  has  just  been 
enacted.  It  carries  the  appropriation  for 
the  Library  of  Congress — tiie  first  under 
the  new  Administration.  The  estimates 
upon  which  the  appropriation  was  based 
and  to  which  it  substantially  conforms 
were  framed  in  October  last.  The  'total 
sum  they  called  for — exclusive  of  the 
allotment  for  printing  and  binding — ex- 
ceeds by  nearly  $1 30,000  the  appropriation 
for  this  present  year.  They  reorganize  in 
part  the  library  service,  provide  for  several 
new  departments  (hereafter  to  be  denom- 
inated "  Divisions,"  in  accordance  with 
Governmental  usage  at  Washington),  and 
for  a  somewhat  brmder  service ;  and  they 
assume  that  a  beginning  is  to  be  made 
upon  the  arrears  of  work  necessary  in 
order  to  place  the  existing  collection  upon 
an  effective  basis  and  to  provide  for  its 
effective  development. 

The  nature  of  these  arrears  I  have  de- 
scribed in  an  article  in  the  February 
"Atlantic."  Omittii^,  for  the  moment, 
the  Copyright  Office,  they  involve  in  brief : 

(1)  The  reclassification  of  the  entire 
existing  collection  of  printed  books  and 
pamphlets. 

(2)  The  adoption  of  a  "  notation  " — the 
assignment  to  each  volume  of  a  specific 
shelf  number. 

(3)  The  compilation  of  the  shelf  lists  " 
in  which  the  books  as  classified  and  num- 
bered stand  recorded,  and  which  form  the 
basis  of  any  inventory. 

(4)  The  compilation  of  a  subject  cata- 


logue of  the  collection  accumulated  prior 
to  July  1,  1898. 

(5)  The  revision  of  the  present  author 

(slip)  catalc^e. 

,  (6)  The  combination  of  author  and  sub- 
ject catalogue  into  a  single  alphabet  in 
'*  dictionary  "  form  ;  and 

(7)  The  printing  (on  cards)  of  this  dic- 
tionary catalogue  in  a  number  of  copies 
sufficient  to  place  one  in  the  cptologue- 
room,  one  for  the  use  of  the  public  in  the 
main  reading-room,  one  at  the  Capitol 
for  the  use  of  Congress,  and  at  least 
selected  portions  of  others  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington whose  labors  involve  the  use  of 
particular  classes  of  material.  This  is  the 
minimum,  even  if  there  should  not  be  at- 
tempted a  still  further  distributiotf  to  the 
great  libraries  at  New  York,  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago,  and  other  centers  of 
research. 

All  the  above  work  is  in  addition  to  the 
work  which  concerns  directly  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  books  themselves.  Over 
a  hundred  thousand  books  and  as  many 
"pamphlets"  are  stili  in  paper  covers 
and  in  need  of  binding  or  repair. 

The  Copyright  Office,  besides  being 
behind  in  its  current  business,  has  its  own 
arrears — the  classification,  crediting,  and 
indexing  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  arti- 
cles received  to  perfect  copyright  but  not 
yet  in  condition  for  certain  and  prompt 
identification  and  production. 

The  Act  assumes  that  now  a  banning 
must  be  made  upon  all  this  arrear;  that 
the  material  now  here  must  be  put  into 
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proper  condition  and  convenient  location, 
and  equipped  with  the  aids  necessary  to 
its  effective  use.  For  the  next  year  it 
assumes  no  more;  for  the  reclassification, 
shelf-tistiDf(,  and  cataloguing  of  the  printed 
books  and  pamphlets  alone  (estimating 
the  collection  as  for  this  purpose  800,000 
books  and  pamphlets)  would  occu[^  443 
persons  a  year,  and  the  force  provided 
for  next  year  for  this  service  is  but  29 ; 
but,  still,  a  banning.  The  estimate  as- 
sumes a  progressive  increase  during  the 
next  three  years  until  a  large  enough  force 
can  be  massed  upon  the  work  to  push  it 
to  a  speedy  completion.  It  is  the  very 
magnitude  and  complexly  of  the  task 
that  requires  it  to  be  begun  deliberately 
and  upon  a  foundation  careful  and  sound, 
but  not  too  broad. 

The  initial  step — the  decision  as  to  the 
scheme  of  classification  to  be  applied — has 
not  yet  been  taken.  An  experiment  has 
been  made  with  one  of  the  sections,  Bibli- 
ography ;  but  the  question  as  a  whole  is 
still  open.  The  question  as  a  whole  need 
not  be  decided  at  the  outset.  What  is  to 
be  decided,  however,  is  whether  one  of 
the  existing  systems  can  feasibly  be  ap- 
plied in  whole  or  in  the  main.  This  has 
not  been  thought  practicable  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  where  a  similar 
problem  of  reclassification  has  recently 
presented  itself.  There  a  special  system 
has  been  devised  and  applied.  In  the 
inojects  for  co-operative  bibliographic  work 
in  which  the  Library  of  Congress  will 
share,  however,  and  in  the  special  biblio- 
graf^c  publications  which  it  will  issue 
(in  card  or  book  form),  it  is  obvious  that 
a  classification  and  notation  correspond- 
ing to  that  in  general  use  would  greatly 
enhance  the  availability  of  its  biblio- 
grai^ic  work  to  other  libraries.  A  system 
generd  use"  does  not  exist  The 
half-^zen  lai^t  libraries  in  the  United 
States  have  as  many  different  systems ; 
the  Boston  Public  Library  has  one  peculiar 
to  itself,  the  Harvard  Library  anoUier,  the 
New  York  Public  now  another.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  two  systems,  how- 
ever, one  of  which  has  been  completely 
^borated,  the  other  partially,  which  bid 
fair  to  secure  an  adoption  more  general 
than  any  other,  and  which  are  published  in 
a  form  to  render  them  intelligible  and  frans- 
liUafiU  even  where  they  are  not  applied. 
I  refer  to  the  "  expansive  "  system  devised 
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by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  the  **  decimal  "  devised  by  Mr. 
Melvil  Dewey,  of  Albany.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  with  its  duty  to  render  its  biblio- 
graphic work  widely  available,  niust  con- 
sider carefully  whether  some  such  existing 
scheme  be  not  applicable  to  its  own  col- 
lections before  it  adopt  a  classification 
whfch  shall  add  one  more  to  the  multitude 
of  existing  systems  and  limit  the  useful- 
ness of  its  service  to  other  institutions. 

Other  existing  divisions  of  the  Library 
have  their  arrears  also ;  a  reading-room 
for  current  newspapers  and  periodicals 
(the  largest,  I  believe,  in  any  library)  is 
now  to  be  opened  throughout  the  library 
day  (9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.)  ;  and  four  divisions 
new  to  the  organization  as  it  is  at  present 
by  law  are  to  be  established  :  the  Order 
(Purchasing)  division,  the  Mailing  ("Mail 
and  Supply"),  the  Bibliographic,  and  the 
Division  of  Documents.  The  purpose  of 
the  first  two  is  obvious  from  their  title. 
The  Bibliographic  Division  will  deal  with 
inquiries  by  mail,  and  others  involving 
research  too  detailed  for  the  force  in  the 
reading-room;  will  compile  special  lists 
of  references  on  topics  of  current  interest 
(particularly  to  Congress — as  the  lists 
recently  issued  upon  Interoceanic  Canal 
and  Railway  Routes,  Marine  Subsidies, 
Railway  Finance,  Trusts,  Colonial  Admin- 
istration) ;  will  supervise  throi^  the  press 
all  publications  of  the  Library ;  and  will 
represent  the  Library  in  ccM}perative 
bibli<^japhic  projects  in  which  it  may 
properly  share — as  the  Union  List  (now 
in  process  of  compilation)  of  the  serials 
taken-  in  the  various  libraries  of  Washing- 
ton. For  the  Division  of  Documents  is 
proposed  a  scope  far  beyond  its  title  ;  its 
conduct  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  trained 
economist,  and  it  will  handle,  besides 
documents,  the  entire  literature  of  politi- 
cal and  social  economy  axtd  statistics. 
This  material  has  never  been  sjrstemati- 
cally  acquired  nor  dealt  with  in  the  Library 
of  Congress ;  funds  and  service  were 
wanting.  None  are  conceivably  of  greater 
moment 

The  organization  of  the  Library  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  new  Act  will  comprise 
the  following  Divisions :  General  Admin- 
istration ;  Mail  and  Supply ;  Order  (Pur- 
chasing); Catalogue  and  Shelf;  Binding 
(a  subdivision  of  the '  Shelf) ;  Bibliog- 
raphy; Reading-rooms  and  Special  Col- 
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lections;  Periodical;  Documents;  Manu- 
scripts ;  Maps  and  Charts ;  Music ;  Prints ; 
Smithsonian  Deposit ;  Congressional  Ref- 
erence Library  (at  the  Capitol) ;  Law 
Library; — with  a  total  of  18S  employees; 
to  which  the  Copyright  Office  adds  45. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  force  under  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Library  Building 
and  Grounds,  which  consists  of  about  a 
hundred  clerks,  engineers,  janitors,  watch- 
men, and  charwomen. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  further  equip- 
ment of  the  administrative  departments 
by  an  appropriation  of  $45,000  for  fur- 
niture and  for  shelving.  The  shelving 
proposed  will  enable  the  Smithsonian 
Deposit  (scientific  serials)  to  be  shelved 
in  a  seE>arate  room,  alcoved,  where  the 
inquirer  may  be  admitted  direct  to  the 
shelves. 

For  the  increase  of  the  Library,  the 
appropriation  is  doubled  (from  $25,000 
to  $50,000,  and  for  periodicals  from 
$2,500  to  $5,000).  Considering  the  gaps 
to  be  filled,  the  competition,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  definite  system  of  purchase 
hereafter,  $50,000  is,  of  course,  too  small 
a  sum  for  a, library  national  in  scope.  It 
is  likely  to  become  $100,000  next  year, 
with,  it  is  hoped,  a  special  fund  for 
"emergency  purchases." 

Such  are  the  provisions  for  the  Library 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  They  are  in 
themselves  a  considerable  advance ;  and 
they  are  extremely  significant  in  the  pur- 
poses which  they  imply.  An  oiganization 
so  elaborate,  at  a  toUl  of  expenditure  to 
great,  will  not  excuse  a  service  either 
trivial  or  narrow.  Now,  in  comparison 
with  its  possible  opportunities,  the  service 
at  present  rendered  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  both  trivial  and  narrow.  Its 
number  of  readers  is  as  great  as  that  in 
the  Bridsh  Museum;  the  number  of  booics 
issued  is  practically  the  same ;  but  such 
a  comparison,  of  course,  indicates  nothing 
as  to  the  comparative  service  rendered. 
The  primary  duty  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  to  Congress.  It  has  second- 
ary duties:  (1)  to  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  Scientific  Bureaus  in  Washing- 
ton; (2)  to  scholarship  at  large.  It  may 
aorumulate  material  which  will  draw 
scholars  to  Washington  if  adequate  facili- 


ties be  provided  for  its  use ;  it  may  issue 
publications  which  will  render  its  biblio- 
graphic work  of  general  service ;  it  may 
constitute  itself  a  bureau  of  information 
ready  to  respond  by  post  to  inquiries 
involving  questions  bibli<^;raphic — as  to 
what  material  exists  upon  a  given  subject 
and  where  this  material  may  be  found;  it 
may  reach  out  through  other  libraries  in 
the  United  States,  through  univenulies, 
and  through  other  institutions  which  cxust- 
stitute  local  centers  of  research. 

Now,  in  some  degree  each  division  of 
this  service  is  at  present  undertaken,  but 
to  a  decree  far  within  the  obligation.  The 
Library  is  not  now  rendering  ample  or 
efficient  service  either  to  Congress  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  scholarship  at  laige  on 
the  other.  It  is  renderii^  effective  serv- 
ice as  a  reference  library  for  the  District 
of  Colimibia ;  but  such  a  service  scarcely 
justifies  a  seven-million-dollar  plant,  main- 
tained at  an  expenditure  of  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million'  dollars  a  year. 

The  service  to  Congress  must  be  looked 
to  first  It  requires  a  collection  of  ref- 
erence-books at  the  Capitol,  a  card  cat- 
alogue there  dl  the  main  collection,  and 
other  bibliographic  aids  that  will  suggest 
promptly,  not  merely  what  that  collection 
and  other  collections  in  Washington  con- 
tain, but  what  exists  of  literature  in  a 
given  subject;  it  requires,  in  short,  an 
apparatus  which  does  not  now  exist,  and 
which  for  all  essential  purposes  will  bring 
back  to  the  Capitol  the  main  library,  even 
while  the  collection  itself  remains  a  fifth 
of  a  mile  distant. 

Irrespective  of  these  special  require- 
ments, the  service  to  Congress,  equally  with 
the  service  to  scholarship  at  large,  requires 
that  the  existing  collection  of  books  shall 
be  equipped  with  the  aids  necessary  for 
effective  use;  shall  be  developed  organ- 
ically ;  and  shall  be  provided  with  the 
expert  service  which,  in  certain  divisions 
of  knowledge  of  essential  conceni  to 
Congress,  is  now  wanting. 

It  may  now  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
intentions  of  Congress  do  not  fall  short 
of  any  provision  reasonably  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  results  and  to  place  the 
Library  itself  upon  a  plane  with  the 
building  which  it  occuines. 
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The  Liberty  of  God's  Children' 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


-Tte  Hberty<tf  theriorrof  tiw  cfaUdnn  of  God."- 
Kab.  rttt^  2U  Revbed  Venion. 

IN  Speaking  on  these  words  I  must  take 
a  few  moments  for  what  I  am  afraid 
you  will  regard  as  a  somewhat  aca- 
demic definition.  I  shall  make  this  defi- 
nition as  brief  as  possible,  because  I  am 
quite  as  desirous  as  you  can  be  to  get 
away  from  the  f^ilosophical  to  the  prac- 
tical and  sfnrituaL. 

Law  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  a 
superior  who  has  power,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  power,  to  enforce  that  will  on  others. 
If  he  has  no  such  authority,  his  will  is  not 
law.  The  doctor  visiting  a  sick  child  says : 
"  You  have  been  working  too  hard  and 
sleefHng  too  little.  You  ought  to  go  to 
bed  every  night  at  nine  o'clock."  That 
is  advice,  but  not  law.  Then  the  father 
says:  "  My  child,  you  heard  what  the 
doctor  says ;  and  you  must  go  to  bed 
every  nig^it  at  nine  o  clock."  That  is  not 
advice,  that  is  law.  The  father  is  sup- 
posed to  have  authority  to  enforce  it. 
When  Governor  Roosevelt  says,  Fran- 
chises  oi^ht  to  be  taxed  in  this  State,  that 
is  not  law,  it  is  counsel.  But  when  the 
L^slature  passes  a  statute  levying  such 
a  tax,  that  is  law,  because  the  Legislature 
expresses  the  will  of  the  State,  and  the 
State  has  authority,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  authority,  to  levy  such  a  tax.  But 
if  the  Court  of  Appeals  should  decide 
that  by  passing  such  an  act  the  Legislature 
overatepped  its  authority,  then  the  statute 
voi)ld  cease  to  be  law,  because  it  would 
have  been  decided  that  the  L^slature 
had  not  power  to  levy  such  a  tax.  Thus 
you  see  there  are  two  elements  in  law : 
the  will  of  a  superior,  and  the  power  or 
supposed  power  to  enforce  it  on  others. 

I  believe  that  law  of  every  kind  comes 
within  that  generic  definition.  The  laws 
of  nature  are  an  expression  of  the  Creator 
respecting  the  way  in  which  he  means  the 
creation  shall  be  carried  on,  and  that  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  Creator  is  enforced  by 
him  through  forces  which  he  has  stored 
within  nature,  or  by  the  force  which  he 
exercises  himself  in  nature.    The  laws  of 
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light,  of  gravitation,  of  electricity,  are  all 
expressions  the  will  of  the  Creator  re- 
specting the  material  creation  which  he  has 
made.  The  same  definition  applies  to  what 
we  call  the  moral  law.  The  difference  be- 
tween lutural  laws  and  moral  laws  is  that 
physical  thiim>  cannot  violate  the  law,  and 
moral  laws  can  be  violated  by  the  free 
moral  agents  over  whom  the  law  acts. 
But  by  the  moral  laws  the  Creator  has 
shown  how  he  would  have  free  moral 
agents  act ;  and  he  has  power,  in  the  con- 
sequences that  will  6ome  upon  them  from 
disobedience,  to  enforce  the  law  in  'the 
one  realm  as  truly  as  in  the  other. 

Law  is  everywhere.  Nothing  is  outside 
of  law,  for  law  is  God,  and  God  is  law. 
Law  is  the  expression  of  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Presence.  We  never  can  escape 
law ;  science  shows  us  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  binds  the  molecules  of  the 
smallest  atom  together,  as  well  as  the 
planets,  and  that  the  chemical  laws  in  the 
remotest  burning  sun  are  the  laws  we 
employ  in  our  laboratory.  Law  is  uni- 
versal ;  is  absolute,  uniform,  never  set 
aside  ;  sometimes  violated,  but  never  over- 
turned, destroyed,  truly  nullified. 

What  shall  be  your  relation  and  mine 
to  this  law  of  the  Superior  which  he  has 
power  to  enforce  ?  That  is  the  quesdon 
*which  I  want  you  to  consider  with  me 
this  morning.  There  are  three  possible 
relations  to  that  law,  that  is,  to  the  will  of 
our  Superior.  We  may  disregard  it  al- 
together and  act  as  if  it  did  not  exist 
We  may  disregard  the  laws  of  heat,  and 
bum  our  fingers ;  we  may  disr^;ard  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  tumble  down,  and  be 
bruised.  We  may  act  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  law.  Or  we  may  realize 
the  law,  and  live  in  subjection  to  it.  We 
may  say.  Here  is  a  master  mind,  a  master 
will,  which  has  power  to  enforce  its  decree, 
and  since  we  cannot  escape  we  will  sub- 
mit Or  we  may,  by  obedience,  use  the 
laws  for  our  own  equipment  in  power. 

This  third  relation  is  the  one  which  I 
wish  more  fully  to  put  before  you.  It  is 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  one  who  sees  in  the 
forces  with  which  God  has  stored  both  the 
material  and  th^  n^i^^ig^a^ti^^enU 
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of  power  put  into  the  hands  of  children, 
and  in  law  the  vray  in  which  those  instru- 
ments of  power  can  be  used  for  their  best 
advantage.  The  first  attitude  of  mind  is 
lawlessness ;  the  second,  subjection  ;  the 
third  is  the  attitude  o£  mind  of  one  who 
perceives  more  or  less  clearly  the  liberty 
of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  This 
relation  to  law  is  clear  in  the  physical 
realm.  There  are  laws  of  nature,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  gravitation.  The  savage 
knows  nothing  about  them,  ignores  them, 
^cts  as  though  there  were  none;  little 
by  little  learns  them,  one  after  another ; 
submits  to  them ;  and  so  comes  into 
what  we  call  the  idyllic  state,  in  which 
there  is  no  great  advance,  no  great  prog- 
ress, no  great  civilization,  but  exemption 
from  the  penalties  of  absolute  lawlessness. 

But  this  is  not  the  end.  This  is  not  civ- 
ilization. There  is  something  better  than 
mere  obedience,  and  that  something  bet- 
ter our  modem  life  illustrates.  We  to-day 
are  taking  these  great  forces  of  nature, 
studying  these  laws,  and,  by  our  under- 
standing of  the  laws,  making  the  forces 
our  servants.  We  are  not  under  the  laws. 
They  are  under  us,  because  we  understand 
them.  The  birds  understand  this.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  sea-gull,  its  wings  out- 
spread, resting  on  the  bosom  of  the  north 
wind,  and  have  you  not  wished  that  you 
top  had  wings  and  could  fiy  ?  The  gull 
flies  because  he  sufficiently  understands  the 
law  of  gravitation  to  be  upheld  by  it.  As 
a  kite  is  held  to  the  ground  by  a  string,  so 
the  bird  is  held  in  the  air  by  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Cut  the  string  and  the  kite 
falls ;  break  the  law  and  the  bird  would 
falL  He  uses  the  law  of  gravitation,  and 
by  it  soars  above  die  earth.  If  he  violated 
the  law,  he  could  not  fly  ;  if  he  merely  was 
obedient  to  the  law,  he  could  not  fly :  like 
the  duck,  he  would  simply  waddle.  He 
uses  the  law,  makes  it  his  servant,  and  it 
aids  him  to  fly  above  the  earth  to  which  it 
binds  him.  We  are  not  content  not  to  be 
burned  by  fire ;  we  use  its  heat,  convert 
it  into  force,  and  set  that  force  to  do  our 
drudgery  for  us.  We  are  not  merely  obe- 
dient to  electricity  and  so  escape  its  perils ; 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  it,  catch  and 
domesticate  it,  bring  it  to  the  earth,  and 
use  it  to  light  our  houses  and  run  our 
trolley-cars.  The  whole  process  of  mate- 
rial civilization  is  a  process  which  inducts 
us  into  the  glory  of  the  liberty  of  the  chil- 


dren of  God,  that  is,  the  glory  of  the  liberty 
of  those  who  have  in  some  measure  the 
power  of  their  Father  to  use  the  forces  of 
the  universe  in  the  service  of  man,  and 
make  them  subject  to  man's  will. 

This  principle  is  equally  clear  as  re- 
gards what  we  call  the  laws  of  health. 
The  lawless  person  says,  I  do  not  care  for 
the  laws  of  health ;  I  am  going  to  do  what 
I  like.  I  am  going  to  walk  as  much  as  I 
like  one  day,  an^er  not  at  all;  I  am 
going  to  sleep  now  six  hours,  now  ten ;  I 
am  going  to  dance  in  the  hot,  fetid  atmos- 
phere of  a  ball-room  if  I  choose ;  I  am 
going  to  eat  what  I  like.  That  is  lawless- 
ness. The  man  in  subjection  to  the  laws 
says,  I  perceive  the  laws  of  health,  and  I 
suppose  that  I  must  obey  them.  I  wish 
it  were  not  so.  I  wish  I  coxdd  do  as  I 
like,  but  I  dare  not,  for  fear  I  shall  make 
myself  sick.  The  third  man  studies  the 
laws  of  health,  rejoices  in  them,  endeavors 
to  imderstand  them,  and  by  understands 
ing  them  to  use  the  bodily  organs  to 
build  up  the  body  and  make  it  strong. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  they  did  not  know 
much  about  the  laws  of  health.  They  had 
no  gymnasiums,  no  laws  of  exercise.  My 
teadier  thought  that  a  boy  must  be  allowed 
to  play  because  he  was  a  boy,  but  the 
ideal  b<^  would  stay  indoors  and  study  all 
the  time.  We  are  wiser  now.  Pupils  are 
required  to  go  out  for  play,  if  they  will 
not  go  of  their  own  accord.  We  are  learn- 
ing that  laws  are  not  limitations;  they  are 
secrets  of  power.  We  are  coming  to 
understand  that  there  are  forces  in  the 
body  whose  secret  we  have  not  yet  quite 
learned,  and  by  observing  them  we  will 
be  able  to  build  up  the  body  and  the 
brain,  and  come  into  the  liberty  of  the 
glory  of  the  children  of  God  ;  by  using  the 
larws  of  health,  not  by  being  in  subjection 
to  them,  certainly  not  by  disr^uding 
them. 

This  principle  is  equally  true  in  the 
moral  realm.  The  great  moral  laws  are  not 
restrictions,  they  are  equipment  in  power ; 
not  a  limitation  of  liberty,  but  an  endow- 
ment in  liberty.  The  great  social  laws 
recorded  in  tHe  Ten  Commandments, 
Thou  shalt  not  kill;. .thou  shalt  not  steal 
thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery;  thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness — what  are  they  ? 
Respect  the  rights  of  person,  respect  the 
rights  of  property,  respect  the  rights  of 
the  household,  respect  the  r^ha  of  xeprt- 
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ution.  ■  These  are  the  great  principles  of 
the  social  order.  There  are  some  persons 
who  pay  no  regard  to  them.  They  care 
nothing  for  the  laws  of  society.  They 
belong  to  the  criminal  class.  There  is 
another  class  who  observe  the  laws  of 
society  because  they  fear  to  disobey. 
They  will  not  kill,  but  they  squeeze  their 
neighbor  as  one  would  squeeze  an  orange, 
and  then  dirow  the  rind  away.  They  will 
not  rob  a  man,  but  they  will  pick  his 
pocket  in  lawful  wajrs.  They  live  under 
the  limitations  of  law,  and  as  near  the 
border  line  as  they  dare.  But  these  social 
laws — rei!t»ect  for  person,  respect  for  prop- 
erty, respect  for  tlie  home,  respect  for 
reputation — out  of  them  grows  a  whole 
fabric  of  moral  dvilizatibn.  You  write  a 
letter  tb-nigfat  and  drop  it  into  the  post- 
box,  and,  after  going  through  all  sorts  of 
stranger  hands,  it  will  be  delivered  in  San, 
Francisco  in  six  or  eight  days.  Why  ? 
Because  there  is  respect  for  property  in 
the  United  States,  which  there  is  not  in 
lands  where  a  post-office  is  not  possible. 
You  draw  your  check  on  a  bank ;  it  will 
pass  throt^h  a  hundred  hands,  and  one 
after  another  will  pay  the  money.  Why  ? 
Because  we  have  built  up  a  great  credit 
s)  stem  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  the 
great  commercial  nations  where  there  is 
respect  for  property.  There  is  not  a 
country  in  the  world,  and  never  has  been, 
that  has  had  a  banking  system  or  a  credit 
sj^tem,  or  even  a  post-office  system,  where 
first  respect  for  property  and  respect  for 
person  has  not  been  wrought  into  the 
heart  of  the  common  people.  These  laws 
are  not  mere  laws  for  restraint ;  that  is 
not  their  primary  object  They  are  the 
secret  of  a  great  industrial  and  commer- 
cial power.  They  are  equipments  for  the 
service  of  life. 

All  the  great  moral  reforms  rest  upon 
this  principle.  Up  to  the  year  1776  the 
European  Powers  used  ^eir  colonies  for 
what  they  could  get  out  of  them.  Eng- 
land was  using  India  to  enrich  herself. 
She  was  using  her  American  colonies  to 
enrich  herself.  Our  fathers  fought,  not 
for  the  principle  that  government  should 
rest  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  but 
for  the  principle  that  government  should 
be  for  the  benefit  ot  the  governed ;  and 
die  success  of  the  American  Revolution 
brought  about  a  change  in  England's  co- 
kmial  polity.    She  changed  her  whole 


aspect  toward  her  colonies.  For  at  least 
the  last  half-century  she  has  been  admin- 
istering her  colonies  in  the  interest  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies  themselves, 
and  she  has  been  growing  rich  by  the 
process.  Our  forefathers  believed  in  a 
great  principle — government  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  governed.  They  declared  their 
belief  in  it,  and  appealed  to  the  moral 
judgment  of  mankind  and  the  favor  of 
Almighty  God  in  its  support;  and  man- 
kind said,  It  is  right ;  and  the  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  right  wrought  the  reforma- 
tion. This  is  why  "  one  with  God  is  a 
majority."  The  child  can  move  a  lever 
that  wiU  set  an  engine  to  do  work  which 
a  thousand  horse-power  could  not  do.  A 
single  moral  reformer,  with  a  clear  vision  of 
the  truth  and  a  deep  faith  in  the  dormant 
truth  in  the  hearts  of  men,  will  move  a 
spiritual  lever  and  accomplish  work  which  a 
thousand  angel-power  could  not  do.  The 
power  is  there,  and  when  we  unfderstand 
the  laws  we  set  the  power  at  work.  This 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  power  of  CAris- 
tianity  in  the  primitive  ages.  There  was 
a  great  body  of  men,  slaves,  serfs,  f reed- 
men,  peasants,  villeins,  herded  like  beasts. 
Christianity  came  to  them  with  this  mes- 
sage: "You  are  children  of  God,  immor- 
tal beings;  rise  up,  be  men,  live  as  chil- 
dren of  God."  The  appeal  awoke  within 
them  that  which  was  dormant  before. 
Christianity  was  the  awakening  from  steep 
of  a  world  which  answered  to  the  tou.  h 
of  a  divine  hand. 

This  principle,  true  in  the  natural  realm, 
true  in  the  moral  realm,  is  true  in  the 
intellectual  realm.  There  are  certain 
great  questions  which  confront  all  tlioitght- 
ful  men  and  women.  Are  we  living  in  a 
world  of  chance,  or  is  there  a  Governor, 
a  Lawgiver,  a  God,  in  this  world  ?  If  there 
be  a  God,  has  he  ever  spoken,  or  is  he  a 
silent  God,  and  we  dumb  ?  Is  there  any 
revelation  of  God  in  the  hearts-  of  his 
children  ?  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  the  less 
sensitive  souls  through  the  experience  of 
inspired  prophets  and  teachers  ?  In  the 
life  of  Christ  is  there  any  revelation  of 
God  otherwise  veiled  and  unknown  ?  Did 
anything  important  to  the  life  of  the  world 
occur  when  Jesus  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  ? 
or  was  the  manger  like  innumerable  other 
cradles  of  the  children  of  the  poor  ?  Did 
anything  important  to  the  life  of  the  world 
occur  at  Calvary  i  or  was  the  Crucified 
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only  one  more  martyr,  a  victim  to  the 
pride,  the  ambitions,  and  the  passions  of 
mankind  ?  Is  there  any  forgiveness  of 
sins  ?  any  truth,  any  reality,  in  the  invita- 
tion, Lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  down, 
and  the  feeble  knees?  Or  must  the 
broken  arm  be  always  limp,  and  die  lame 
knee  always  stiff,  and  the  violator  of  divine 
law  carry  always  with  him  the  penalty  of 
God's  violated  law  ? 

These  are  as  stupendous  questions  as 
any  man  can  ask.  How  shall  we  treat 
them  7  In  the  first  place,  we  may  pass 
them  by  ;  we  may  say,  We  do  not  care ; 
truth  is  what  we  think  it  to  be.  Many 
people  think  free  thinking  to  be  the  right 
to  think  anything  they  ^ease.  You  can 
think  what  you  will  as  you  can  do  what 
you  will.  You  can  play  with  fire  and 
burn  your  fingers.  So  you  can  think  law- 
lessly, and  never  reach  a  conclusion  by 
your  thinking.  You  can  violate  law  in 
the  physical  realm,  and  you  can  violate 
law  in  the  intellectual  realm.  Lawless 
thinking  is  not  free  thinking ;  it  is  free  not- 
thinking.  The  man  who  says,  I  am  not 
going  to  puzzle  myself  about  the  question 
whether  God  exists,  or  Christ  is  divine,  or 
the  Bible  is  inspired,  is  not  a  thinker  at 
all.  It  is  a  misuse  of  terms  to  call  such  a 
man  a  free  thinker ;  he  is  a  free  no-thinker. 
Thinking  is  pursuing  a  question  until  an 
answer  is  reached;  and  that  pseudo-liber- 
alism that  looks  with  scoffing  and  scorn 
on  creeds  is  no  thinking  at  all.  It  is  law- 
lessness in  the  intellectual  world. 

The  second  attitude  toward  these  ques- 
tions is  that  of  the  man  who  says,  You 
may  think  as  much  as  you  please  about 
these  things,  but  you  cannot  know  anything 
about  them.  No  one  knows  anything 
about  them  ;  no  one  ever  can  know  any- 
thing about  them.  That  is  agnosticism. 
And  akin  to  this  is  the  third,  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  him  who  says,  There  is  an 
intellectual  clique  who  can  ^ink,  and  they 
did  most  of  their  thinking  in  Uie  seven- 
teenth century  ;  what  they  thought  I  will 
accept.  That  is  dogmatism ;  dogmatism 
and  agnosticism  are  close  akin.  One  says, 
No  one  can  know ;  the  other  says,  Only  an 
elect  few  can  know. 

The  fourth  attitude  of  mind  is  that 
which  I  am  trying  to  put  before  you  this 
morning.  God  has  given  to  all  his  chil- 
dren power  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
life  and  eternity.   "  Quench  not  the  spirit 


Despise  not  prophesyings.  Prove  all 
things.  Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good." 
That  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  liberty.  You  have  a  spirit- 
ual nature,  a  power  of  faith,  a  power  of 
dealing  with  the  invisible.  Do  not  quench 
it.  Do  not  let  any  one  else  quench  it. 
Keep  it  alive.  There  are  pn^hets  and 
poets  who  possessed  this  in  lai^  measure. 
Do  not  despise  them.  Take  the  opinions 
of  scientific  men,  of  rationalistic  men,  of 
practical  men,  of  men  who  possess  what  I 
will  call  power  of  out-sight.  But  take 
also  the  witness  of  poets,  of  prophets,  of 
intuitionalists,  of  men  of  ins^ht.  Ask 
what  Darwin  has  to  tell  you,  but  do  not 
forget  to  ask  what  Browning  has  to  tel! 
you.  Ask  what  Herbert  Spencer  has  to 
tell  you,  but  do  not  forget  to  ask  what 
Tennyson  has  to  tell  you.  These  men 
also  have  their  testimony ;  they  have  been 
c  ught  up  into  the  eternal,  and  reflect  some- 
thing from  the  eternal  in  their  prophesy- 
ings. Do  not  forget  these  men.  Do  not 
despise  the  men  of  vision.  But  do  not 
take  without  question  all  they  say.  Test 
,  their  tefstimony ;  prove  all  things.  How  ? 
Do  you  find  in  their  thoughts  that  which 
makes  you  stronger,  that  which  lifts  you 
up  and  makes  you  more  true,  more  worthy, 
more  able  to  live  a  life  that  should  be 
lived  ?  Accept  it ;  hold  fast  to  it ;  for  it  is 
beneficent.    Hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

It  is  true  also  that  the  laws  of  the 
spiritual  life  are  not  limitations,  but  in- 
stnmients  of  power.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  who  believe  that  in  the 
spiritual  realm  law  is  a  hindrance  to  be 
endured,  not  a  strength  to  be  employed. 
They  imagine  that  they  ought  to  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  every  day ;  that  they 
ought  to  pray  so  much  every  morning  and 
so  much  every  night ;  that  they  ou^t  to 
go  to  church  as  a  duty  which  ttiey  pay  to 
their  God ;  that  they  ought  to  keep  the 
Sunday — ^but  the  less  of  it  they  can  keep 
and  obey  the  law,  the  better  they  are  sat- 
isfied. Sunday  is  the  Lord's  day;  week- 
days are  men's  days.  They  must  not  rob 
the  Lord  of  his  day,  but  all  they  can  get 
for  themselves  is  gain.  No  I  a  thousand 
times  no  t  Church  and  Sunday  and  Bible 
are  not  limitations  on  our  liberty ;  they  are 
endowments,  equipments,  bestowments, 
enlaigements  of  power. 

The  Bible  is  a  library.  What  is  a  li- 
brary? I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young 
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nunister  in  New  York,  my  uncle  was  mov- 
ing from  his  house,  and  put  at  my  dis- 
posal his  library  of  three  or  four  thousand 
Tolumes.  I  had  at  my  church  a  library 
mam  with  rows  of  empty  shelves  and  no 
books  to  put  in  them,  and  I  welcomed  the 
boc^  with  great  gratification.  When 
they  were  piled  up  on  the  floor,  and  I  was 
airangmg  them  on  the  shelves,  and  think- 
ing what  an  addition  to  my  life  these 
books  were  going  to  be,  the  sexton  opened 
tl:^  door,  looked  in,  drew  a  long  sigh,  and 
said :  "  Well  I  I  am  glad  I  haven't  got  to 
read  all  those  books!"  I  think  that  a 
great  many  good  people  have  diis  idea  of 
the  Bible.  I  have  got  to  read  the  Bible — ^ 
<±apter  a  day.  As  soon  as  I  get  through 
the  morning  reading,  I  shall  be  free  from 
that  du^  for  that  day :  that  is  their  atti- 
tude. 

What  is  a  library  ?  A  library  is  made 
up  cf  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  the  world's  history.  In  ,a 
libraiy  Plato  will  talk  to  you  of  philosophy, 
Dante  of  the  spiritual  world,  Homer  of 
ancient  Greece,  Thackeray  of  London, 
Scott  of  the  world  of  romance  and  chiv- 
alry. Browning  or  Tennyson  of  the  world 
that  no  man  ever  sees.  Each  will  talk 
when  you  want  him  to  talk,  and  be  silent 
when  you  want  him  to  be  silent  The 
Bible  is  a  library  of  the  best  thought  of 
the  Hdirew  nation.  In  my  sorrows  I  ask 
i  Joemiah  to  talk  to  me ;  discouraged,  I 
ask  Isaiah  to  repeat  to  me  again  the  mes- 
sage of  comfort  that  he  brought  to  Israel 
of  old ;  I  have  sinned,  and  I  ask  that 
unknown  writer  of  the  Fifty-first  Psalm, 
who  had  gone  down  into  the  valley  of 
death,  to  tell  me  his  experience  of  peni- 
tence and  forgiveness;  I  am  in  terapta- 
tioD,  fighting  with  Apollyon  in  the  valley 
of  humiliation,  and  I  turn  to  Paul  in  my 
struggle,  and  he  gives  me  strength  to  win 
the  victory ;  for  he  takes  me  up  out  of 
that  valley  of  despair  into  the  hilltop 
where  the  birds  are  singing  and  the  sun 
is  shining,  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Bberty  of  the  glory  of  Aie  sons  of  God. 
These  are  men  who  have  lived  with  God, 
and  through  them  God  may  talk  to  me. 
This  it  is  to  read  the  Bible. 

What  is  prayer  ?  Is  it  something  that 
I  owe  to  God  ?  Perhaps.  But  the  great 
and  fundamental  fact  is  this  :  I  can  go  to 
the  All-Father  and  he  will  hear  me,  and  I 
can  talk  to  him,  and  he  will  reply  to  me. 


If  this  is  true,  is  it  not  a  great  truth  ? 
The  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  up- 
builder  and  the  destroyer  of  nations,  the 
guider  of  each  individual  destiny — I  can 
talk  to  him,  and  he  will  talk  to  me.  Is 
this  limitation,  or  is  it  equipment  of 
power? 

What  is  Sunday?  It  is  pre-eminently 
man's  day.  ■  Christ  says  so :  '*  The  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,"  he  says.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  man  who,  when  Sunday  morn- 
ing comes,  Sunday  which  God  has  set 
apart  for  rest  and  recuperation,  saying  to 
men,  Now  you  may  leave  the  turmoil  and 
strife  of  life,  and  have  this  day  for  spiritual 
upbuilding  and  the  noblest  things  in  life — 
I  am  sorry  for  the  man  who  on  such  a  day 
has  nothing  better  to  do  than  read  the  Sun- 
day newspaper.  Years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania  at  the 
time  of  a  threatened  strike.  I  said  to 
one  of  the  miners,  "Why  don't  you  go 
out  West  and  take  a  farm  and  work  there, 
and  be  independent?"  He  replied :  "We 
don't  want  to  work  out(^-4oors.  We 
want  to  work  down  in  the  mines,  where  it 
is  nice  and  dark,  and  the  sun  doesn't 
shine,  and  it  isn't  hot,  and  when  it  rains 
we  are  dry."  When  I  see  the  man  to 
whom  God  has  said.  You  may  have  one  day 
on  the  hill-top.  where  the  birds  are  singing 
and  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  heavens 
are  full  of  tiie  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
sons  of  God — when  I  see  him  sit  down 
and  read  the  Sunday  paper,  full  of  the 
news  of  the  factory  and  the  market  and 
the  turmoil  and  strife  of  politics,  I  think, 
"  There  is  another  miner  who  doesn't  care 
to  live  out-of-doors." 

I  have  taken  a  much  larger  field  than  I 
can  put  in  one  sermon  ;  to  cover  it  I 
should  have  to  preach  four  or  five  sermons 
on  this  topic  I  am  not  going  to  do  that ; 
but  I  want  to  leave  this  one  thought 
with  you — that  the  laws  of  God  are  not 
limitations.  They  are  not  bonds;  they 
are  equipments,  they  are  endowments. 
The  Almighty  puts  at  our  disposal  the 
spiritual  forces,  the  moral  forces,  the 
physical  forces,  saying,  "  When  you 
understand  how  to  use  them,  you  will 
be  sons  of  God,  you  can  control  them 
as  I  control  them,  and  rule  by  means 
of  them  as  I  do."  This  is  what  Christ 
means  when  he  says,  "  I  have  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."    This  is 
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what  he  means  when  he  says,  "  Ye  shall 
receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  come  upon  you."  This  is  the  liber^' 
of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  Law- 
le^ness  is  not  liberty ;  subjection  is  not 


liberty  ;  taking  the  great  forces  of  God 
himself,  understanding  how  he  usett  them, 
and  then  using  them  as  he  does — ^for 
divine  ends — that  is  the  libejrty  of  the 
glory  of  the  children  of  God. 


The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Question" 


SHAKESPEARE  died  in  1616,  and  in 
1856,  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  in  an 
article  in  "  Putnam's  Magazine,"  advanced 
the  theory  that  Lord  Bacon  was  the  author 
of  the  plays  which  had  borne  Shakespeare's 
name.  Ten  years  later,  Judge  Nathaniel 
Holmes  published  an  elaborate  argument 
in  two  volumes  in  behalf  of  the  Baconian, 
position.  Since  that  time  nearly  three 
hundred  volumes  have  been  published  on 
the  general  subject,  most  of  them,  we  regret 
to  say,  from  American  sources.  The  ar- 
guments for  the  Bacon  authorship  of  the 
Shakespearean  plays  have  been  based,  as 
a  rule,  on  two  general  grounds:  First, 
Shakespeare's  lack  of  education — a  lack 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  these  critics, 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
show  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
law,  medicine,  history,  natuial  philosophy, 
and  nature  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
the  Shakespearean  plays ;  and,  secondly, 
the  similarities  in  thought  between  Bacon's 
essays  and  the  plays.  To  this  discussion 
Judge  Allen's  "  Notes  on  the  Bacon-Shake- 
speare Question  "  is  not  only  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  very  highest  value,  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  deci- 
sive ;  it  really  leaves  no  rational  ground  on 
which  the  advocates  of  the  Baconian  theory 
can  rest  their  case.  It  is  a  conclusive 
demonstration  that  the  Shakespearean 
plays  were  not  written  by  Bacon ;  and  it 
probably  marks  the  end  of  one  of  the 
most  irrational  and  fantastical  speculations 
in  the  whole  history  of  literature.  So  far 
as  we  remember,  no  man  or  woman  of 
genuine  literary  feeling  or  literary  insight 
has  ever  taken  the  Baconian  position  ;  its 
advocates  have  often  been  men  and  women 
of  ability,  but  they  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
conspicuously  lacking  in  the  literary  sense. 
To  one  possessing  the  literary  sense  a 
comparison  of  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare 
with  the  verse  of  Bacon,  or  the  prose  of 
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Shakespeare  with  the  prose  of  Bacon, 
would  have  settled  the  question:  Baosn 
could  have  written  neither  Shakespeare's 
verse  nor  his  prose. 

Judge  Allen  traverses  the  whole  field 
with  the  utmoEit  lucidity,  orderliness,  and 
sapity.  He  declares  at  the  outset  that,  as 
the  result  of  investigation  and  study  dur 
ing  the  last  few  years,  a  greater  mass  of 
detail  in  regard  to  Shakespeare  has  been 
collected  than  is  accessible  in  the  case 
of  any  other  contemporary  professional 
writer.  Instead  of  being  oitirely  un- 
trained, he  had  the  ulvantage  of  an  excel- 
lent education,  of  its  kind,  in  the  Stratford 
Grammar  School ;  when  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, he  had  many  opportunities  of  learning 
French  and  Italian,  and  the  probability  is 
that  he  did  learn  them,  since  he  not  only 
shows  a  knowledge  of  French,  but  is  able 
to  play  with  it.  It  was  always  an  absurd 
assumption  that  a  man  of  Shakespeare's 
gifts  could  not  get  an  education  without 
going  to  the  univei^ity.  When  the  facts 
are  closely  examined  and  the  historical 
conditions  are  thoroughly  before  the 
imagination,  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  Shakespearean  authorship  of  the 
plays  which  bear  his  name ;  his  educa- 
tional opportunities  were  quite  equal  to 
the  demands  of  his  work,  great  as  those 
demands  were :  the  only  mystery  about 
him  is  that  which  hangs  about  every  man 
of  genius. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
he  spelled  his  name  in  several  different 
ways  ;  and,  with  entire  indiffefence  to  his- 
torical conditions  and  social  habits  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  he  was  therefore  an  ignorant  man. 
Judge  Allen  shows  that  Bacon  once  spelled 
his  name  Bakon ;  that  Sir  Walter  lUleigh 
used  five  different  spellings ;  that  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Johnson,  Dekker,  Drayton,  Kid, 
and  many  other  men  of  equal  prominence 
spelled  their  names,  or  had  their  names 
spelled  for  them,  in  different  ways.  Much 
stress  has  also  been  laid  upon  the  fact 
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that  Shakespeare's  chirography  was  bad ; 
it  now  appears  that  handwriting  generally 
in  KialuspeaTe's  time  was  obscure  and 
difficult  to  decipher;  and  the  id&i  that 
bad  handwriting  proves  illiteracy  would 
be,  in  any  age,  too  absurd  to  be  seriously 
taken  into  account. 

The  advocates  of  the  Baconian  theory 
have  placed  great  reliance  on  the  unusual 
knowledge  of  law  shown  in  the  Shake- 
spearean plays,  and  many  collections  of 
the  legal  terms  and  allusicHis  which  appear 
in  the  plays  have  been  made.  These  are 
veiy  considerable,  and  indicate,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  layman  of  to-day,  an  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  legal  phrases. 
To  meet  this  theory  it  has  sometimes  been 
urged  that  Shakespeare  studied  law,  and 
was  for  a  time  an  attorney's  clerk;  but 
Jud^  Allen  shows  that  any  such  inference 
is  unnecessary.  Shakespeare  was  an  active 
man  of  affairs,  in  the  habit  of  making 
leases,  indentures,  bringing  actions  for 
debt,  and  buying  and  selling  property ; 
his  father  was  often  engaged  in  litigation, 
ind  Shakespeare  was  not  averse  to  the 
same  eiperieuce.  Judge  Allen  brings  out 
Ihe  fact  that  such  a  passage  as  the  famous 
one  in  the  gravedigger's  scene  in  Hamlet 
is  really  a  Jiwr  de  /one,  and  shows  that 
the  writer  has  studied  up  legal  terms  for 
the  occasion.  He  quotes  many  passages 
from  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  which 
make  it  clear  that  men  like  Chapman, 
Johnson,  Dekker,  and  even  Spenser  used 
law  terms  with  as  much  freedom  as  did 
SludEespeare.  The  use  of  legal  phrases 
if^iears  in  nearly  all  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  time ;  and  Judge  Allen  declares 
that  the  knowledge  of  such  terms  was 
very  much  more  general  in  Shakespeare's 
time  than  it  has  been  at  any  later  period. 
The  whole  ground  is  covered  at  great 
length  with  many  pages  of  quotations,  and 
absolutely  disposes  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Baomian  argun:)ent.  Moreover,  Judge 
.\ltea  shows  that'Shakespeare's  knowledge 
ol  law  was  very  imperfect,  and  that  in 
several  of  the  plays,  including  "  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  "  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,"  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  and 
'■  Cymbeline,"  the  action  rests  partly  on 
bad  law,  and  <hat  throughout  the  plays 
legal  phrases  are  often  inexactly  used 
and  somerimes  erroneously  used.  Shake- 
speare's use  of  legal  terms,  in  a  word,  was 
not  more  copious  or  profound  than  that 


of  other  non~legal  writers  of  his  time ; 
most  of  the  legal  terms  and  allusions  can 
be  paralleled  in  other  writings  of  the  same 
period ;  they  were  borrowed  from  the 
same  sources,  are  often  inaccurate,  and 
could  not  have  had  the  authority  of  a 
great  lawyer  behind  them. 

Shakespeare's  alleged  indi£ference  to 
the  ultimate  fate  of  his  plays  has  wholly 
lost  its  force  since  it  has  been  brought 
.out  that  he  was  primarily  a  writer  for  the 
stage  and  not  for  the  press ;  that  his  plays 
were  sold  to  the  theaters,  and  that  their 
value  to  the  theaters  depended  largely 
upon  their  exclusive  ownership  by  the 
theaters,  and  that  the  publication  of  many 
of  them  was  made  possible  only  by  liter- 
ary theft 

Approaching  the  question  from  the  side  ' 
of  Bacon's  conditions  and  fitness  for  the 
work,  Judge  Allen  shows  that  Bacon  was 
scrupulously  careful  of  his  work ;  that  he 
was  largely  unfamiliar  with  English  poetry, 
with  which  the  plsys  show  an  extended 
and  intimate  familiarity ;  that  his  own 
verse  is  wholly  lacking  in  quality,  origi- 
nality, grace,  and  ease;  that  he  was  not 
regarded  as  a  poet  in  his  own  time,  and 
that  his  name  appears  in  but  one  list  of 
contemporary  poets;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  Shakespeare  was  believed  by  all  his 
contemporaries  to  have  written  the  poems 
and  plays  which  bear  his  name ;  that 
their  style  is  so  divergent  from  anything 
in  prose  or  verse  from  the  hand  of  Bacon 
that  by  no  possibility  could  the  two  sets 
of  work  come  from  the  same  hand ;  that 
the  plays  show  the  most  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Warwickshire  flowers,  country 
and  names,  fruits  and  local  observances ; 
that  they  are  full  of  names  which  belong 
especially  to  Warwickshire,  and  of  local 
and  trade  terms  and  provincialisms  which 
were  characteristic  of  that  section. 

They  show,  moreover,  what  Bacon  prob- 
ably did  not  possess,  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge with  rural  life  and  the  customs  of 
the  lower  classes.  There  is  not  a  trace 
in  icon's  writings  anywhere  of  acquaint- 
ance with  common  people,  loafers  about 
taverns,  the  odd  characters,  the  bufEoons, 
and  the  clowns  which  are  found  in  so 
many  of  the  plays,  and  whose  character- 
istics are  often  brought  out  with  Shake- 
speare's highest  skill.  Shakespeare  knew 
the  country  thoroughly :  its  habits,  cus- 
toms, festivals,  holidays,  games ;  its  slang, 
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profanity,  even  its  obscenity.  He  knew 
all  about  sheep-shearing,  the 'raising  of 
cattle,  care  of  horses,  fairs,  ale-houses,  and 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  country  sports 
of  every  sort  In  .  all  these  respects  he 
shows  the  knowledge  which  a  boy  brought 
up  in  the  country  would  have  gained. 
His  knowledge  of  the  songs,  ballads,  and 
plays  of  his  time  and  of  earlier  times  was 
particularly  intimate.  It  was  a  knowledge 
which  prompted  him  to  draw  freely  upon 
this  flowing  source  of  English  poetry; 
and,  studied  from  this  point  of  view,  die 
plays  show  the  most  easy  and  full  acquaint- 
ance with  current  literature  of  this  kind : 
an  acquaintance  with  which  Bacon  nowhere 
betrays  the  slightest  evidence.  Moreover, 
the  anachronisms  in  Shakespeare,  both 
ge(%raphical  and  historical,  are  such  as 
Bacon  could  hardly  have  been  guilty  of 
under  any  circumstances.  Judge  Allen 
rightly  emphasizes  the  extraordinary  ac- 
quaintance with  theatrical  matters  and 
with  the  practical  affairs  of  the  stage 
which  the  plays  everywhere  show,  and 
which  Bacon  could  not  have  possessed. 
The  writer  of  the  plays  speaks  everywhere 


from  inside  knowledge,  with  the  easy 
touch  and  the  full  and  overflowing  refer- 
ence of  the  man  whose  writing  is  done 
against  the  background  of  his  occu- 
pation, association,  and  life.  Finally 
comes  the  flood  of  contemporary  opinions 
of  Shakespeare,  which  usually  take  the 
form  of  eulogies.  These  opinions,  of 
themselves,  are  absolutely  conclusive  in 
r^rd  to  the  authorship  of  the  Shake- 
spearean plays.  If  those  pla3rs  were  writ- 
ten by  Bacon,  there  was  a  silent  conspiracy 
which  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  a  conspiracy  which  involved 
Bacon,  Shakespeare,  the  Earls  of  Essex 
and  Pembroke,  a  large  group  of  the  fore- 
most actors  of  the  time,  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Tobie  Matthew, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  many  other  per- 
sons. Judge  Allen  has  rendered  Shake- 
spearean scholarship  a  real  service.  His 
book  is  interesting  as  a  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  Shakespeare ;  it  is  also, 
it  should  be  added,  invaluable  as  finally 
disposing  of  a  speculation  as  forced  and 
groundless  as  any  in  the  whole  history  of 
literature. 
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TAis  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  suck  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  The  absence  of 
comment  in  this  department  in  many  cases  indicates  that  extended  review  will  be  mad*  at 
a  later  date.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook, postpaid^ 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


Arden  Massiter.  By  Dr.  William  Barry.  The 
CentQryCo.,NewYork.  5x7Hin.  388pagea.  *I.Sa 

This  book  is  appropriately  bound  in  red.  The 
legend  on  the  cover,  "Sangue  lava  sangue" 
(Blood  washes  away  blood),  intimates  to  the 
reader  before  he  has  opened  the  volume  that 
the  story  is  likely  to  be  gory.  It  is  naturally 
so  in  a  land  where  murder  has  a  thousand 
eyes  and  a  thousand  weapons  always  ready, 
but  it  is  no  merely  melodramatic  tale.  It  is  a 
strong  story  written  in  a  spirited  style,  and  its 
characters  stand  out  clearly  against  their  his- 
torico-politico-religious  background.  Its  plot, 
though  somewhat  intricate,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting; it  chronicles  the  last  days  of  a  once 
great  Italian  house.  To  those  who  know 
Rome  and  its  vicinity  the  book  is  doubly  wel- 
come, as  die  author's  descriptions — especially 
of  the  remarkable  atmos[>heric  effects  at 
morning  and  evening,  marking  a  tempest  or 
the  tramontana-wind — are  wonderfully  sympa- 
thetic and  exact.  We  only  regret  that  he  has 
seen  fit  to  use  so  many  Italian  names  through- 
out. His  meaning  would  have  been  better 
expressed  to  most  English  readers  by  the  use 
of  "first  floor"  instead  of  "primo  piano,"  of 


*'  palace  **  instead  of  "  palazzo,"  of  "  peasant  ** 
instead  of  "contadino."   On  the  other  hand, 
however,  he  calls  a  famous  church  **  St.  Mary 
Major's"  (a  tide  which  no  one  ever  uses) 
instead  of  Santa  Maria  Mag^ore,  which  is  as 
commonly  employed  bv  foreigners  as  "  Notre 
Dame"  is  for  the  Cathedral  of  Paris.  The 
book  recalls  certain  features  of  other  Roman 
romances — of  Mr.  Crawford's  "  Roman  Sing- 
er," of  Miss  Tinker's  "Simor  Monatdini^s  i 
Niece,"  and  especially  of  Mr.  Henderson's  i 
"  The  Prelate."   It  even  suggests  a  re-reading 
of  that  Roman  romance  worth  all  others  put 
together,  Hawthorne's  "  Marble  Faun."  Nev-  . 
ertheless,  the  author  of  "Arden  Massiter"  j 
has  seized  some  points  in  Roman  life,  and 
especially  of  die  contrasts  between  the  Papal 
TOTty  and  the  lai^r  party  representing  "  New  ; 
Rome,  '  not  grasped  by  other  authors.  The 
case  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
also  the  unused  social  opjportunities  of  that 
Church,  are  well  stated.   The  whole  book  is  : 
a  clever  exposition  of  social  conditions  in 
Italy,  especially  of  the  revolutionary  band 
known  as  the  Camorra.   Dr.  Barry,  who  has 
long  lived  in  Rome,  knows.intimatdy  whereof 
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he  speaks ;  his  book  bears  on  every  page  the 
evideaccs  of  first-hand  knowledge  and  experi- 
eace.  The  chapter  recountine  a  political  up- 
rising is  undoubtedly  based  on  his  own 
obsenradoDs  of  the  entry  in  1870  of  Victor 
Emmanuel's  troops  through  the  Porta  Pia, 
consummating  the  triumph  of  United  Italy. 
Hie  novel  should  be  one  of  the  popular  suc- 
cesses of  die  season. 

BrowiuDg  Study  Pronm  mines.    By  CTharlotte 
Porter  and  Helen  A.  Ckrke.  ^X7%  in.  631  rage*. 
*U0.  Abo  2  vols- 3^x6  ia~  unitonn  with  Brown- 
Works,  "CuoberweH"  Edition;  per  set,  fl.5a 
Toomas  V.  Ciowell  &  Co^  New  York. 

Presented  in  two  forms :  a  single  volume  of 
m<H-e  than  six  hundred  pages,  and  two  smaller 
vcdumes  uniform  with  the  CamberwelT  Edi- 
tion, which  bears  the  imprint  of  the  same^ 
puUishers.  In  this  volume  the  editors  of* 
the  Camberwell  Edition,  who  are  also  the  edi- 
tors of  •*Poet  Lore,"  have  prepared  a  very 
extensive  and  minute  ^ide  to  the  study  of 
Browning's  works,  dealmg  with  such  general 
divisions  as  Poems  of  Adventure  and  Hero- 
ism, Folk  Poems,  Phases  of  Romantic  Love. 
Love  Lyrics,  Art  and  Artists,  Music  ana 
Muskians,  with  a  series  of  siiu^e  poems  like 
"  Paracelsus  "  and  "  Sordello,"  with  auK>bio- 
grai^ical  poems,  and  with  studies  of  national 
character.  This  volume  fills  a  place  which  - 
DO  book  has  yet  occupied,  although  the  fidd 
has  been  very  thoroughly  tilled  and  Browning 
literature  of  considerable  magnitude  has  been 
pnxluced.  In  no  other  book  has  there  been 
presented  so  thorotig^  a  study  of  Browning, 
wiUi  so  many  hints  for  the  student  and  so 
many  suggestions  in  the  way  of  questions. 

Chronic  Loafer,  The.   By  Nel.son  Lloyd.  J.  F. 

Ta7lor&Co..NewVork.  5x9  in.  254  paged.  «US. 
The  basic  principles  of  "  The  Chronic 
Loafer"  may  be  summarized  in  his  own 
words:  "Travel  comPtable  th'oo  this  worid. 
Travel  slow,  but  alius  keep  movin*.  Don't 
live  too  fast — don't  live  too  slow — live  me- 
jura."  And  again :  "  A  little  joshin*  now  an' 
dien  is  relished  bv  rtie  wisest  men — that  is,  ef 
diey  hain't  the  t^llys  what's  bein'  joshed." 
The  scene  of  these  stories  is  somewhere  in 
Pennsylvuia,  and  the  local  color  is  strong 
and  real.  The  odd  village  characters  who 
meet  and  loaf  about  the  store  are  varied  in 
tvpc,  and  their  talk  is  distincdy  humorous, 
while  the  stories  they  tell  have  something  of 
the  point  and  dry  force  found  in  those  told  by 
the  late  lamented  David  Harum.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  this  book  indicates  the  intro- 
duction to  the  public  of  a  new  American 
htmorist. 

Cooitng  Democracy,  The.    By  Oriando  J. 
SmittL   The  Brandnr  Co,  New  Yorii.  4^x7^^  In. 

A  dear,  compact,  and  vigorous  statement  of 
a  way  in  which  our  people  may  lessen  the 
domination  of  corrupt  political  machines  and 
make  our  democracy  more  of  a  reality.  The 
uitfaor  merely  assumes  that  the  public  desires 
the  public  welfare  and  the  service  of  faithful 
public  officials,  and  he  shows  how,  by  means 
of  a  simple  ballot,  elections  might  reflect  the 
real  opinion  of  the  public  respecting  both  the 
measures  and  the  men  to  be  voted  upon.  The 
ballot  proposed  i$  similar  t9  that  recom- 
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mended  in  this  journal  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Brooks 
and  other  advocates  of  direct  primaries.  Mr. 
Smith,  by  crediting  to  each  party  all  the  votes 
cast  for  anv  of  its  members  and  giving  the 
offices  to  tnose  members  of  the  successful 
party  who  stand  at  the  head  of  its  poll,  woidd 
make  a  single  election  determine  uie  men  as 
well  as  the  party  to  be  placed  in  power.  The 
volume  deserves  the  attention  of  reformers. 
The  success  already  achieved  by  direct  legis- 
lation in  breaking  down  partv  despotism  in 
Switzerlandj  and  the  success  already  achieved 
by  direct  primaries  in  this  country  in  lessening 
the  power  of  the  machine,  prove  that  the 
remray  here  proposed  is  not  vuionary. 

Condensed  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 

Victor  Duniy.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Edwin  A. 
Grosvenor.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7^  in.  119  pages.  7Sc 

Condensed  History  of  Modem  Times.  By 
Victor  Duruy.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Edwin  A. 
Grosvenor.  Thomas  V.  Crowell  &  Co^  New  York. 
5x7^  in.  274  pages,  tl. 
We  have  before  this  spoken  of  the  excellent 
condensed  histories  recendv  prepared  by  M. 
Duruy,  edited  and  revised  for  American  use 
by  Professor  Grosvenor.  The  first  of  the 
two  volumes  just  issued,  both  of  which  form 
a  part  of  Duruy's  "  Histoire  G^n^rale,"  deals 
with  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  begin- 
ning, of  course,  with  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  coming  down  to  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  me  Turks — almost  an  even 
thous:md  years.  A  hundred  pages  is,  indeed, 
a  brief  space  in  which  to  cover  the  history  of 
a  thousand  years,  but  it  is  the  very  brevity  of 
M.  Duruy's  review  that  gives  it  value ;  and 
the  single-page  summary  with  which  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Middle  ''^cs  closes  is  in  itself  a 
little  masterpiece.  The  other  volume  covers 
modem  history  from  1453  to  1848.  A  little 
larger  space  is  taken  for  this  tremendous  sub- 
ject, but  the  treatment  is  the  same ;  namely, 
succincmess  of  statement,  omission  of  unim- 
portant dates  and  details,  and  a  philosophic 
perspective  of  bringing  out  into  prominence 
tfiat  which  is  of  permanent  significance.  The 
two  books  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
any  library  of  history. 

Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater.  By 

Thomas  De  Quincey.  Edited  by  Arthur  Beatty, 
Ph.D.  The  Hacmillan Co., New  York.  V/tXiMin. 
211  pages.  2Sc.  ^  ^ 

The  text  for  this  new  volume  in  Macmillan's 
English  Pocket  Series  is  reprinted  from  that 
which  appeared  in  the  "London  Magazine," 
retaining  all  the  peculiarities  of  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  except  in  cases  of  evident  error, 
while  the  notes  present  all  of  De  Quincey's 
notes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are 
unimportant.  The  editor's  notes  explain  the 
allusions  in  the  text,  and  indicate  patallel  pas- 
sages in  earlier  and  later  writers. 

Dante.  By  Edmund  (J.  Gardner,  M.A\  (The 
Temple  Primers.)  The  Hacmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
4x6in.  159  pages.  40c. 

Greek  Drama,  The.  By  Lionel  D.  Barnett, 
(The  Tempte  Primers.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  4x6  in.  IUpage^  40c. 
The  two  latest  additions  to  the  Temple  Prim- 
ers, the  first  by  Mr.  Edmund  G.  Gardner, 
presenting  the  facts  in  Dante's  life,  with  an 
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account  of  his  minor  works,  his  Latin  works, 
and  the  Divina  Conunedia;  the  second  bv 
Lionel  D.  Bamett,  dealing  with  the  Greek 
drama  and  tracing  the  rise  of  that  drama  from 
the  Dionysiac  shows  and  the  Satyr  plays  to 
the  full  elaboration  of  the  drama's  literary 
form  at  the  hands  of  the  great  Athenian 
writers. 

Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United  States  and 
^■alBh  Aroericm.  By  John  H.  Latent,  Ph J). 
(The  Albert  Shaw  Lectures  on  Di^matk  HistiOT. 
ItlW.)  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimoie.  5x7% 
in,  294  pages.  flJO. 

As  is  evident  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  cen- 
tury's events,  our  recent  Spanish  war  was  only 
one  incident  of  a  long  chain  of  events  which 
have  to  do  with  Spanish-America.  Dr.  Latan^s 
account  of  these  relations  forms  a  convenient 
epitome,  especially  of  South  American  colonial 
history.  In  no  work  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted are  the  reasons  more  clearly  stated 
for  the  rebellion  of  the  American  colonies  of 
Spain.  A  special  value  of  this  book  is  the 
interesting  account  of  the  use  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  of  its  present  status.  A  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Cuban  anairs 
up  to  the  year  1898.  The  book  will  also  be  a 
valuable  one  for  consultation  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  Isthmian  Canal,  as  the  diplo- 
matic history  leading  up  to  this  enterprise  is 
essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
present  condition  of  affairs. 

Discoverers  and  Explorers.  By  Edward  R. 
Shaw.  (lUustnitedO  Amerfaan  Bo<d[Co.,NewYork. 
Sxn^ln.  120  pages.  35c. 

Discovery  of  a  Lost  Trail.  By  Charles  B. 
Newcomb.  Lee  &  Shijpard,  Boston.  5*4X7%  in. 
282  p^.  JIJO. 

This  new  book  by  the  author  of  "  All's  Right 
with  the  World"  is  defined  as  a  "fre.sh  touch 
upon  the  sb-ings  of  the  harp  of  life."  Mr. 
Newcomb  is  a  student  of  the  new  philosophy, 
and  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  conviction 
of  the  power  of  right  thinking  and  the  neces- 
sity for  man  to  identify  himself  with  what  is 
highest  in  his  being.  Thechapterson  "Will," 
" Patience,"  and  "Thought  Tonics"  are  full 
of  helpful  su^estions. 

Ethics  and  Religion.    Essays  by  Sir  John 
Seeley,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  Prof.  J.  H. 
Muirnead,  and  Others.  Edited  by  the  Society  of 
Ethical  PropaKandtsts.  The  Macmillan  Co_  New 
York.  4»ix7»*in.  324paRes.  fl.SO. 
This  collection  of  nine  essays  by  nine  of  the 
[uincipal  ethical  writers  of  our  time  takes  its 
title  m>m  the  first,  by  the  late  Professor  Sir 

i.  R.  Seeley,  author  of  "Ecce  Homo."  In  it 
e  remarks  :  "  It  is  a  pity  that  in  a  Christian 
country  it  should  be  necessary  to  found  ethical 
societies  at  all."  He  does  not  doubt  it  to  be 
necessary;  neither  do  we.  What  he  says  of 
his  own  people,  "  Never  surely  was  the  Eng- 
lish mind  so  confused,  so  wanting  in  fixra 
moral  principles,*'  maybe  exaggerated,  but  we 
fear  there  is  toe  much  truth  in  it,  not  only  as 
to  his  people,  but  as  to  ours.  The  function  of 
an  Euiical  Society,  savs  Dr.  Bernard  Bosan- 
quet,  is  to  spread  moral  fdeas,  not  ideas  about 
morality — two  conceptions  which  he  regards  it 
as  very  dangerous  to  confuse.  "  A  moral  idea 
is  an  idea  of  a  particular  good  thing  to  be 
done  i"  but  a  theory  as  to  wiy  one  should  do 


the  good  thing  is  merely  an  idea  about  moral- 
ity. The  undermining  of  the  theory,  iis  held 
in  some  creed,  may  imperil  the  purpose  to  do 
the  good  thing.  Hence  the  moral  laxity  to 
one  feature  of  which  Sir  John  Seeley  thus  re- 
fers: "An  ethical  view  of  politics  is  at  present 
a  sort  of  Utopia."  A  chief  purpose  of  tiie 
editors  of  these  essays,  written  some  years  ago, 
is  to  emphasize  and  give  currency  to  die  dis- 
tinction above  quoted  from  Dr.  Bosanquet, 
and  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Adler.and  others  of  the 
company.  We  strongly  commend  the  volume 
to  all  who  would  justly  appreciate  the  basis 
and  aim  of  the  Ethical  Societies.  It  is  quite 
erroneous  to  regard  them  as  coteries  of  tree- 
thinkers  or  gnostics ;  many  earnest  theists 
are  also  in  dieir  membership.  They  disclaim 
antagonism  to  the  churches ;  some  of  them  in 
this  volume  recognize  the  Church  itself  as 
essentially  an  ethical  society.  They  differ 
from  the  Church  in  limiting  themselves  to 
spreading  moral  ideas,  and  excluding  consid- 
eration of  the  ideas  about  morality  wnich  the 
Church  insists  on  in  demanding  certain  theories 
'  as  to  why  one  should  be  good.  In  other  words, 
their  basis  of  union  is  ethical  and  practical : 
one  may  hold  what  theory  suits  him;  but  no 
theory  is  a  bar  to  feltoirahip  in  the  worship 
and  promotion  of  righteousness.  But  thouen 
the  Ethical  Societies  have  sprung  up  outside 
of  the  churches,  they  are  allied,  at  least  in  a 
common  interest,  with  them,  and  each  has 
much  to  learn  of  the  other  until  those  whom 
nothing  ought  to  separate  can  see  Aeir  way  to 
come  tf^uier. 

Ethnology.  By  Dr.  Michael  Haberlandt. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  H.  Loewe.  (The 
Temple  Primers.)  The  Macmilfan  Co.,  New  York. 
4x6  in.   169  pages.  40c. 

A  concise  description  of  the  life  of  the  various 
families  of  mankind,  and  its  development  from 
the  lowest  grade  upward.  ReclEoning  six- 
sevenths  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  as  civilized, 
the  author  is  most  engaged  with  the  uncivil- 
ized, the  factors  of  development,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  culture.  He  notes  that  the  evolution 
of  clothing  has  been  for  thfi  sake  of  comfort 
or  ornament  rather  than  modesty,  and  that 
"eternal  factors"  in  human  existence  are  the 
root  of  religion. 

First  Book  Home  Geography.  Bv  Ralph  S. 
Tarr,  B.S..  F.G.S.A^  and  Frank  H.  HcMurrr, 
Ph.D.  (Illustrated.)  The  Macmillan  Co,,  N«w  Vmi:! 
5x7  in.  279  pages.  GOc. 

Grammar  of  Science.  By  Karl  Pearson,  M.A., 
F.K.5.  (Second  Edition,  Revised  ".nd  Enlarsed.) 
The  Macmiilan  Co.,  New  York.  i'/iXB^  in.  548 
pages.  $2.50. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work,  calling  into 
question  the  current  definitions  of  physical 
concepts,  and  some  opinions  of  the  most  highly 
reputed  physicists,  was  well  received  by  scien- 
tific men.  The  author,  in  this  revised  and 
enlarged  edition,  finds  the  need  still  urgent  of 
remodeling  the  statemente  of  fundamental 
mechanics  principles  in  the  elementary  text- 
books of  physics  and  dynamics,  and  of  ^ving 
currency  to  sounder  scientific  conceptions. 
He  sees  evidence,  however,  that  "  a  sound 
idealism  is  surely  replacing  .  .  .  the  crude 
materialism  of  the  older  physicists."  But  what 
Mr.  Pearson  means  by  "idealism  "  uquite  other 
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than  what  it  signifies  to  some  metaphysicians, 
as  appears  from  his  remark  that  "whatever 
by  its  nature  lies  beyond  sense-impression, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  perception,  can  neither 
exist  in  space  nor  happen  in  time  " — space  and 
time  being  to  him  no  realities  of  an  external 
vorld^  but  simply  tiie  modes  in  which  the  mind 
perceives  thiiu;s  apart  from  each  other.  It 
would  follow  from  tiiis  that  there  is  nowhere 
any  life  existing  except  as  embodied  in  per- 
ceptible fonn ;  which  we  do  not  at  all  agree  to. 
Despite  failures  thus  far  to  exhibit  spontane- 
ous generation,  Mr.  Pearson  anticipates  tiliat 
it  wiU  vet  be  demonstrated.  Another  great 
hope  which  he  entertains  is  that  matter  will 
be  proved  to  be  simply  "  non-matter  [t^.,  ether] 
in  motion.**  We  have  found  an  intellectual 
gymnastic  and  valuable  suggestions  in  these 
acute^and  elaborate  discussions,  the  adequate 
criticism  of  which  we  must  leave  to  scientists. 

Qrip  of  Honor,  The.  By  Cyrus  Townsend 
Bia^.  Cbarln  ScrilWs  Sons,  New  Yoik. 
4%x7^4in.  246paces.  #1.50; 

Archdeacon  Brady's  "  For  Love  of  Country" 
and  "  For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea  "  have  been 
praised  in  diese  columns  because  they  had  real 
patrioti«n,  stirringnarrative,  and  a  fresh  and 
fine  sea  breeze.  The  present  stoty,  although 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  uie  equal  oi  its  prede- 
cessors, is  stilt  a  lively  tale,  dealing  in  about 
equal  quantities  with  war  and  love.  The  sub- 
ject is  that  treated  in  so  different  a  way  in  one 
part  of  **  Richard  Carvel,"  namely,  Paul  Jones 
and  his  heroic  sea-fights. 

Hinijr  Eamond.    By   William  Makepeace 
Tlackeray.    <lUustraled.)    HooghtOD,  Mifflin  ft 
Cou.  Boston.    (The  Riverside  Literature  Series.) 
4*kx7Hin.  Pipages.  75c. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series  jjuresents  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
English  fiction,  witli  introduction  and  notes, 
and  with  illustrations  by  Du  Maurier  and 
others. 

Hooaehtdd  of  the  L^yetlM,  The.  By  Edith 
SfcheL  The  UaanUhnCoH  New  York.  PAxWtin. 
3S6pagcs.  $2. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  a  second  edition  of 
tiib  entertainingly  anecdotal  book,  not  only  a 
story  of  a  household  distinguished  beyond 
BMSt  households,  but  also  an  exact  and  vivid 
description  of  Paris  society  before  and  durii^ 
the  Revolutionary  period.  Miss  Sichel  pos- 
sesses a  vivacious,  graphic,  and  unstilted  s^le ; 
she  understands  now  to  ^ve  us  only  the  most 
pctnresque  and  interesting  features,  omitting 
what  has  been  already  said  in  other  books ; 
above  an,  her  judgments  are  wonderfully  bal- 
anced. 

Jens,  the  Carpenter  of  Nasareth.  By  Robert 
Urd.  ODiutntBdJ  Thomas  Neboa  ft  Sons,  New 
York.  6^x»Aia.  612 pages.  $2. 
We  have  several  times  briefly  commended 
this  bool^  now  brought  out  in  a  finely  illus- 
trated edition.  In  form  it  is  a  series  of  short, 
realbtic  sketches ;  in  spirit  it  reflects  the 
beauty  of  a  divinely  human  life ;  in  design  it 
b  for  mothers  to  read  to  theu-  children,  and 
children  to  read  later  on  by  themselves;  in 
aodiarBbip  the  **  thou  for  "  you  "  marks  it  as 
one  of  the  good  works  ox  the  Society  of 
Frienda.  We  notice  tiiat  it  puts  the  date  of 


the  Crucifixion  five  years  later  than  most 
recent  writers. 

Lessons  of  the  War.  Being  Comments  from 
WMk  to  Week  UntU  the  R«ll«f  of  Ladysmlth. 
Bt  Spenser  WillUnscm.  The  I.  B.  Lippincott  Co^ 
PhUadeliAia.  4%x7'A  in.  201  pages,  fUS. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  know  diat  these 
chapters  on  the  Boer  war  first  appeared  as 
weekly  reviews  of  the  situation  in  a  London 
newspaper.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  from  the  begin- 
ning otthe  Boer  war,  wrote  daily  introduc- 
tions to  the  cable  despatches  for  one  of  the 
morning  papers,  and  a  weekly  review  of  die 
progress  of  the  war  in  the  "  London  Letter;" 
the  latter  articles  are  thus  included.  They  are 
remarkable  because,  as  one  writer  has  stated, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  "  prettv  nearly  always  contra- 
dicted the  official  bulletins,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  turned  out  that  he  was  right  and 
that  the  War  Office  was  wrong."  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  military  expert  whose  ra-edictions 
have  been  tested  by  events.  Th^  were 
shrewdly  acute  and  iniormed  by  full  technical 
knowledge,  and,  what  is  more  important,  by 
sound  common  sense.  The  latter  element  we 
think,  is  what  made  the  predictions  and  inter- 
pretations of  batties  and  movements  so  accu- 
rate in  forecast  Naturally,  one  does  not  look 
to  this  book  for  political  or  ethical  considera- 
tions. It  is  a  book  essentially  for  die  student 
of  militaiy  history,  and  as  such  it  may  r^dy  be 
describea  by  the  much-abused  wortf  "  unique." 

Memoir  of  Hayward  Augustus  Harvey.  By 

hb  Sons.   (Illustrated.)   Publiahed  bj  Thomas  W. 

Harvey,  M.l5.,  163MamSt.,Ora»ge,  N.J.  5%x8ln. 
The  process  of  "  Harveyizing"  has  produced 
such  marvelous  results  in  increasinjg  the  resist- 
ance of  armor-nlate  to  penetrative  strains 
that  a  sketch  of  the  discoverer  of  this  process 
is  of  much  interest  to  inventors,  scientists,  and 
indeed  to  all  who  care  to  know  about  the  latest 
modes  of  naval  defense.  Such  a  sketch  we 
find  in  the  admirable  memoir  of  Hayward 
Augustus  Harvey  just  published.  While  the 
story  of  Mr.  Harvey's  life  is  indeed  the  history 
of  a  generation  of  progress  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  tt  is  in  connection  with  the  Harvey  proc- 
ess of  hardening  armor-plate  that  his  name  is 
chiefly  known.  Mr.  Harvey  boldly  suggested 
it,  and  successfully  practiced  it  long  after 
experienced  steel-workers  continued  to  mani- 
fest disbelief  in  its  practicability.  Armor- 
makers  everywhere  now  pay  tribute  to  some 
one  of  the  Harvey  companies,  and,  besides  the 
United  States,  ten  European,  three  South 
American,  and  two  Asiatic  nations  have  ships 
protected  with  Harveyed  armor,  England  lead- 
11^  with  no  less  dian  twenty-two  batUe-ships 
and  forty-five  cruisers. 

Mrs.  ClifTs  Yacht,  and  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Horn.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  (Shen- 
mSo^  Edition,  Vob.  IX.  and  X.)  Charles  Scrtb- 
iter's  Sons,  New  York.  S%XHV4  Sold  by  sub- 
8criptk)n. 

Volumes  IX.  and  X.  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
novels  and  stories  of  Frank  R.  Stockton  con- 
tain two  of  the  longer  works  of  this  unique 
humorist. 

Parson^  Porch,  The.  By  Bradley  Oilman. 
Little,  Brown  ft  Ca,  Boston.  4HX7  in.  2S0  paces. 

Thes^  stories  have        ^jOtTOgfe  » 
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time  in  various  journals,  and  df^erve  to  be 
twice  told,  as  in  their  present  book  form.  Con- 
ceived in  the  various  moods,  grave  or  mirth- 
ful, in  which  a  pastor  may  look  out  upon  tiie 
world  from  his  porch,  they  I'eveal  the  nobler 
springs  of  conduct  and  reinforce  the  nobler 
purposes  of  life. 

Putor's  Helper,  The.  By  Rev.  N.  T.  Whit- 
taker,  D.D.  Lee  ft  Sheinrd.  Boston.  4x6^^  in. 
115  pages.  #1. 

A  remarkably  complete  manual,  unique  in  its 
comprehensive  adaptation,  of  convenient  size, 
and  tastefully  printed. 

Roman  History.   By  Dr.  Julius  Koch.  Trans- 
lated by  Lionel  D.  BamtlX,  H.A.  (The  Temple 
Primers.)    Tlie  HacmiUan  Co-  New  York.  4x6  in. 
160  pages.  40c. 
This  is  the  best  pnmer  of  Roman  history  that 
we  have  seen,    ao  condensed  that  the  story 
from  the  founding  of  the  city  to  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  is  told  in  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pages,  it  carries  along  the  interpretation 
of  events  m  that  connection  of  causes  and 
effects  which  is  essential  to  a  fruitful  study. 

Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare.   By  George  T. 
Pairchild,  LL.O.  (llie  Rural  Science  Series,  l^ted 
by  L.  H.  Bailey.)   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
4^X7  in.  381  pages.  S1.25. 
A  disappointingly  feeble  book.   It  contains  a 
few  instructive  charts,  but  its  discussion  of  the 
economic  problems  pressing  upon  the  farmers 
might  easily  have  been  written  by  a  common- 
place city  editor  wholly  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  economic  ideas  of  the  mass  of  farm- 
ers. Yet  the  author  was  formerly  President  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas. 

Salons  Colonial  and  Republican.  By  Anne 
HolUngsworth  Whartoo.  tlUustratecU  The  J.  fi. 
Uppincott  Co.,  PhUaddphia.  5x8V«in.  38S  pages. 

Thi^  is  not  merely  a  record  of  social  history  ; 
it  is  an  artistically  colored  series  of  pictures  of 
Colonial  life,  with  that  which  is  characteristic 
and  picturesque  thrown  well  into  the  fore- 
ground. In  these  days  of  all  kinds  of  societies 
of  the  descendants  of  Colonial  ancestors,  this 
book  cannot  fail  to  interest  from  its  subject- 
matter,  and  it  decidedly  pleases  by  the  grace 
of  its  manner.  The  volume  includes  numer- 
ous authentic  portraits,  many  from  miniatures 
and  famous  paintings,  including  an  altogether 
deli^tful  frontispiece  printed  m  colors.  The 
authordefends  (although  that  really  was  not 
needed)  the  title  by  saymg :  "  The  word '  salon ' 
has  been  used  to  designate  the  Republican 
drawing-rooms  here  described,  because  no 
other  term  so  titly  represents  social  circles 
presided  over  by  cultivated  women  as  that 
which  was  first  applied  to  the  brilliant  coteries 
gathered  together  by  the  famous  French 
women  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  knew 
so  wdl  how  to  combine  intellectuail  ability  wi  A 
womanly  grace  and  charm." 

Slavery  and  Pour  Years  of  War.  Bv  Joseph 
Warren  Keifer.  (Illustrated.)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
NewYorIc  2  vols.  6x9  in.  f6. 
This  volume  has  not  the  learning  or  the  insight 
to  make  it  valuable  as  a  historv,  nor  yet  die 
literary  power  or  personal  charm  to  make  it 
valuable  as  an  autobiography.  Its  chief  in- 
terest will  be  to  the  officers  and  men  who 
served  with  General  Keifer  In  the  Civil  War. 


Southern  Hearts.  By  Florence  Hull  Winter- 
bum.  I'he  F.  M.  Lupton  Publisliing  Co.,  New  York. 
4^X7%  In.  406  pages.  »1.25. 
It  Is  a  pity  that  such  hearts  should  exist  in  the 
South,  or  anywhere  else^  as  those  of  these 
tales.  Nor  does  any  staking  literary  merit 
mark  the  telling  of  the  tales. 

State  and  the  Church,  The.  By  William 
Prall,  HhJ>.,  LUa,  Hon.  S.T.D.  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.  New  York.  ^X7V^  In.  ibOpacra.  >L25. 
In  these  six  lectures  before  the  Universi^  of 
Michigan  Dr.  Prall  covers  a  vast  field  in  a 
succinct  and  lucid  treatment  of  his  theme. 
The  causes  of  the  decay  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Roman  society  are  reviewed,  and  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  State  made  clear.  The  elemental 
factors  of  the  modem  State  he  finds  in  Greek 
philosophy,  Roman  law,  German  ideals  of  per* 
sonal  values  and  liberty,  and  Christian  forces. 
The  American  principle  of  the  mutual  inde- 
pendence and  friendliness  of  Church  and  State 
he  pronounces  identical  with  the  Apostolic 
principle  of  the  first  century,  and  looks  to  it  as 
the  remedy  for  present  discords  in  France  and 
England.  Dr.  Prall  regards  the  Church  as 
"  the  great  upholder  **  of  democracy,  but  insists 
from  first  to  last  that  not  the  individual  but 
the  family  is  the  basis  and  unit  of  socie^. 
Marriage  he  calls  **  the  best  and  truest  toucn- 
stone  of  civilization,"  yet  finds  that  more  de- 
terioration of  marriage  has  been  wrought  in 
the  past  century  than  in  all  before  it,  and 
attributes  to  this  cause  the  present  "  low  state 
of  public  spirit  in  our  country."  In  this  the 
League  for  the  Protection  of  the  Family  will 
largdy  agree  with  hira.  But  it  is  not  so  clear 
to  us  as  to  him  that  the  civil  contract  theory 
of  marriage  is  responsible  for  this,  since  our 
courts  rarely  annul  any  other  kind  of  civil 
contracts;  nor  does  it  seem  to  us  that  Dr. 
Prall's quasi-sacramental  theory  of  marri^e  isi 
the  plaster  that  covers  the  sore.  In  deEuiiu: 
with  existing  political  conditions  Dr.  Prall  is{ 
optimistic.  He  observes  but  does  not  regret^ 
thededine  of  representative  government.  Hd 
sees  promise  in  the  increasmg  ability  of  thd 
people  to  consult  and  co-operate,  the  decline! 
of  party  spirit  and  prejudice,  and  the  growdt 
of  Christian  forces.  Though  a  thorougjb 
churchman,  he  approve  the  diversi^  in  unil^l 
which  is  realized  m  a  sisterhood  of  chnrchoj 
radier  than  a  universal  church.  But  in  denyM 
ing  that  the  Constitution  intended  all  religion! 
to  De  tolerated,  as  well  as  the  various  Stntm 
of  Christianity,  he  takes  indefensible  ^ound^ 
These  lectures  make  for  good  citizenship,  boti^ 
intelligent  and  religious.  Their  f airiy  popul 
treatment  of  a  theme  in  which  history  a: 
philosophy  largely  bulk  incites  the  aver 
serious  reader. 

Story  of  Moscow,  The.   By  Wirt  Gerr 
(Illustrated^     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  Yo: 
{Medieval  Towns.)   4V«x6%in.  315  pages,  tl. 

Whether  regarded  as  practical  and  exquisil 
specimens  of  book-making,  or  of  particulad 
informative  text  concemmg  sucn  visitabl 
places  as  Perugia  and  Toledo^  for  instano 
'*  Mediaeval  Towns "  is  a  delightful  serio 
Its  latest  addition  is  "  Moscow/*  The  Mu 
covite  capital  has  a  charm  uniquely  its  owi 
since,  as  no  ogie^j^^  (1}©*!^^  " 
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the  meeting-ground  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Many 
travders  have  been  content  to  regard  it  rather 
as  a  post-Peter-die-Great  town  than  as  one 
possessing  five  preceding  centuries  of  history. 
Mr.  Gerrare's  account  will  serve  to  awaken 
greater  interest  in  mediaeval  Moscow.  We 
bod  one  of  his  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
(HK  which  in  his  preface  he  himself  rather  dep- 
recates :  the  chaijter  comprising  his  account 
of  Russian  ecclesiasticism.  It  is  well  in  place, 
at  all  events,  in  any  description  of  "Holy 
Moscow,"  a  symbol  at  once  of  that  sturdy 
Russian  faith  which  has  resisted  all  a^jession 
of  other  faiths,  and  of  the  upward,  mdomita- 
ble  ethnic  struggle  of  the  Russian  race.  Mr. 
Gerrare's  book  will  therefore  serve  to  awaken 
greater  interest,  not  only  in  Moscow^  but  in 
the  Russian  Empire,  the  Russian  religion,  and 
the  Russian  people. 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  The.  By 
S.  Brooks,  (llliutiated.)  The  Lothrop 
g Co,  Boston.  5\x8in.  409i»ses.  HJ6. 
We  shall  refer  at  length  to  this  excellent  sum- 
mary in  a  later  issue. 

Tales  for  Christmas  and  Other  Seasons,  fiy 

FnaCma  Coppte.  Translated  by  Mjfrta  Leonatd 
looKs,  Uttlfi,  Brown  &  Co.,  Baatoii.  4^4x7  in. 
178  paces.  $1. 

The  volume  includes  h:df  a  dozen  charming 
^ort  stories.  The  author  does  not  seem  to 
lose,  with  his  now  growing  age,  the  delicacy 
0^  literaiy  touch  and  charm  of  literary  atmos- 
phere 'graich  have  made  and  still  make  his 
earlier  stories  so  beloved  by  a  multitude  of 
rraders. 

Toomey,  and  Others.   By  Robert  Shackleton. 

Charks  Scribnei'sSons,  New  Vork.  2M  pafces.  tl2S. 
Better  stories  of  New  York  East  Side  life  have 
never  been  written.  Mr.  Shackleton  has  the 
training  of  the  New  York  joumalbt ;  he  has 
the  knowledge  which  only  long  acquaintance 
widt  the  people  portrayed  coulcf  possibly  give ; 
aad  he  has  humor,  sympathy,  and  imagination. 
The  title-stfHy  tells  of  an  inferior  office-holder 
in  the  Custom-House  who  tries  to  "  will  his 
kA'*  to  a  friend,  and  of  the  odd  events  which 
followed  thereon.  Other  stories  are  perhaps 
less  huniorous  or  even  more  faithful  as  pic- 
tures of  life;  several  deal  with  an  old  soldiers' 
post  at  Uackwell's  Island ;  all  have  force  and 
an  individual  method  of  treatment.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Shackleton  has  a  future  as  a  short- 
story  writer. 

Topics  on  Oreek  and  Roman  History.  For 
Use  in  Secnadarr  Sdiooli.  By  Arthnr  L.  Goodrtdi. 
The  Hzciidllan  CoTNcw  York.  5ViX7%  In.  98 
pagoB,  fiOc 

Conformed  to  the  recommendationa  of  the 
highest  authorities  and  the  latest  require- 
ments of  the  coll^[es,  this  scheme  of  topical 
study.  Ae  fruit  of  3ie  practical  experience  of 
a  fitting-school,  seems  admirably  adapted  to 
its  purpose  of  preparing  for  cc^ege  entrance 


examinations.  Its  reference  lists  are  ample 
enough  to  be  available  for  those  whose  library 
resources  are  slender.  We  are  £^ad  to  say 
that  this  excellent  manual  appears  to  be  in- 
tended, not  for  mere  "cramming,"  but  for 
thorough  study  of  its  subjects. 

Touchstone,  The.   By  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vork.  HIJS. 
Mrs.  Wharton's  long-sliort  story-— for  it  hardly 
attains  the  dimensions  of  a  long  story — shows 
a  distinct  advance  on  the  shorter  tales  con- 
tained in  her  earlier  volume,  "The  Greater 
Inclination."  She  presents  a  very  interesting 
and  curious  psychological  study,  pursues  it 
with  unfaltering  directness  and  solves  the 
problem  in  the  only  way  m  which  it  could 
be  solved  with  satisfaction  to  her  readers. 
The  story  is  distinctiy  able  in  its  grasp  and 
penetration;  there  are  still  traces  of  the 
mfluence  of  Mr.  James,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  disappear  from  Mrs.  Wharton's 
■work.  Psychology  is  not  fiction,  and  when 
Mr.  James  is  imitated,  it  is  the  psvcholosical 
rather  than  the  artistic  element  m  nim  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  re[H-oduced.  Mrs.  Wharton  has 
too  much  material  of  her  own,  and  far  too 
much  literary  skill,  not  to  work  out  her  indi- 
vidual method  and  put  her  individual  touch 
upon  every  part  of  her-  work. 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  The.  By 

Park  Benjamin.  (Illustrated.)  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  6x9  in.  486  pages.  ^JO. 
Mr.  Park  Benjamin's  is  no  dry-as-dust  history 
— it  is  almost  a  sailor's  yam,  and  yet  it  is  told 
in  dignihed  language.  Mr.  Benjamin  depicts 
the  life  of  an  American  midshipman,  or  naval 
cadet,  as  that  life  used  to  be  lived  in  our  old 
frigates  and  later  in  our  Naval  Academy.  A 
member  of  the  Gass  of  1367,  he  knows  whereof 
he  speaks  by  actual  experience,  and  he  has 
also  had  exception^  access  to  the  archives 
both  of  the  Navy  Department  and  of  the 
Naval  Academy.  His  stately  volume  is  of 
interest  first  of  all  to  those  who  belong  in  any 
way  to  our  navy,  but  it  is  of  genuine,  if  sec- 
ondary, interest  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  American  history,  and  that  should  mean  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

William  Gillette  as  Sherlock  Holmes.  Illus- 
trated. R.  H.  Russell.  New  York.  8xim  in.  16 
pagw. 

Woman's  Paris :  A  Handbook  of  Evety-Day 

Uvlac  In  the  French  Capital.  (Illustrated.)  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  4x6A^^in.  219paffe5.  flJ5. 
A  very  interesting  account  of  Paris  from  a 
woman's  point  of  view,  with  all  the  merits  of 
a  guide-book  and  a  great  deal  more  interest 
than  guide-books  possess ;  touching  such  sub- 
jects as  cost  of  living,  servants,  marketing, 
cabs,  theater-going,  shops,  money,  dress- 
makers, and  French  society,  in  a  series  o( 
short  chapters,  presenting  a  mass  of  facts  for 
the  vbitor  in  Paris. 
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Special  Taxation 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

What  was  it  that  actuated  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  when  they  inserted 
the  clause  making  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  unUonn  throughout  the  States? 
The  Colonies  had  passed  through  an  era 
of  hardships  attending  the  claiming  of  a 
new  country  to  civilization ;  and  they 
were  groaning  at  the  same  time  under  a 
load  of  special  taxation  by  England, 
which  amounted  to  oppression  in  its  worst 
form.  This  provision  of  the  Constitution 
was  placed  there  for  the  very  purpose  of 
preventing  like  acts  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  Its  wisdom  was  learned  in 
the  school  of  experience  in  the  past,  and 
should  be  an  example  to  the  Nation  for 
all  time. 

If  we  now  so  foiget  the  history  of  our 
country  as  to  hold  some  of  our  quasi 
dependencies  subject  to  special  taxation, 
through  whatever  motive  we  may,  how 
can  we  expect  to  escape  rebellion  in  these 
provinces  against  a  seeming  hardship? 
"  History  repeats  itself,"  and  unless  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  maintained 
in  our  dealings  with  the  new  territories, 
the  permanency  of  the  Republic  will  be 
menaced.  W.  M.  P. 

Canterdals,  Iowa. 

A  Letter  from  General  Joubert 
7o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  inclose  a  translation  of  the  last  letter 
received  by  Dr.  Clark,  M.F.,  from  the 
Boer  General  Joubert.  It  is  not  only 
interesting  as  a  "  human  docimient,"  but 
should  serve  to  refute  assumption 
industriously  circulated  just  now  by  the 
English  press  that  the  old  hero  was  dragged 
into  this  war  through  a  sense  of  soldierly 
duty  alone,  and  against  his  better  convic- 
tions. M.  Mather. 

Lindfield,  Sussex. 

Pretoria,  Oct.  7. 

Dear  and  much  esteemed  Sir : 

This  is  to  thank  you  heartilyforyourvalued 
letter.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  write  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  I  have  none  of  my  children 
here,  as  all  my  sons  have  gone  on  commando 
to  join  the  troops  of  our  land  on  the  borders, 
where  the  British  forces  are  mustered  ready 
to  invade  our  country  ;  and  perhaps  before  this 
letter  reaches  you  some  of  our  burghers  will 
once  more  perish  at  the  hands  of  her  Majes^'s 


army.  It  may  be  that  God  in  heaven  has 
ordained  that  we  must  lose  our  independence, 
our  country,  our  existence  as  a  nation,  under 
Chamberlain  and  his  filibusters.  Well,  if  our 
God  in  heaven  has  decreed  that  it  must  be  so, 
then  so  it  must  be.  If  all  England  comes  with 
all  the  nations  (colonies)  from  which  Cham- 
berlain wants  help,  they  are  too  strong  for  us 
and  too  powerful.  We  know  it,  but  God  in 
heaven  is  all<powerful.  I  have  prayed  much, 
and  many  prayers  have  gone  up  to  the  throne 
of  God  from  all  over  South  Africa  to  avert 
this  war,  but  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  parasites 
demand  our  blood.  I  had  always  hoped  that 
the  war  would  be  averted,  but  now  it  is  as  if 
I  heard  the  British  A^nt  asking  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  do  if  he  did  not  go  to  war 
with  the  Transvaal,  for  the  Africander  Bond 
at  Cape  Colony  would  dien  be  greater  than 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  So  what  can  we  do?  What 
is  there  to  be  done  in  our  land  F  No  franchise, 
no  redressing  of  the  Outlanders'  grievances, 
nothing,  will  avert  this  war.   Our  prayers,  our 

f anting  of  the  franchise,  have  been  in  vain, 
ven  if  we  were  to  wash  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
feet,  that  would  be  in  vain.  No,  the  African- 
der B(md  has  put  Mr.  Rhodes  out  of  Parlia- 
mentary power,  and  tfiis  is  enough.  The 
Transvaal  must  be  suppressed. 

Now,  as  I  cannot  hope  this  letter  wiU  reach 
vou  before  the  troops  attack  us,  nothing  can 
be  done.  Therefore,  I  end  with  best  wishes 
for  you,  and  may  God  bless  you  for  all  you 
have  done  on  behalf  of  the  South  African 
Republic. 

From  your  grateful  friend, 

P.  J.  Joubert. 


Woman  Suffti^  and  Woman**  Pay 

To  the  Editors  of  T%e  Ouflook : 

May  I  say  a  word  to  correct  an  impres- 
sion that  would  follow  from  a  statement 
made  by  "  M.  W,  A."  in  a  recent  discus- 
sion of  the  effects  of  woman  suffraj^  ? 
The  statement  is  that  in  jdl  woman  suf-' 
frage  States  women  employed  \sy  the 
Government  receive  the  same  pay  as  men 
for  the  same  work,  with  the  comment : 
"  Compare  with  teachers'  salaries  and  posi- 
tions in  New  York  and  Massachusetts." 
If  the  statement  be  restricted  to  elective 
positions  with  definite  salaries  fixed  by 
law,  it  would  be  correct.  But  if  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  are  considered  as 
"  employed  by  the  Government,"  it  is 
most  misleading.  Speaking  for  Colorado 
from  a  knowledge  of  conditions  for  ten 
years,  woman  suffrage  has  had  no  per- 
ceptible effect  in  securing  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  ID  the  schpols,  nor  is  ^^re 
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the  sligiitest  pretense  that  such  is  given. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  a  question  that  has 
been  agitated  by  women  in  politics.  And 
the  maximmn  salaries  paid  to  women  in 
ColoTado  fall  below  the  ntaxiroum  salaries 
paid  for  the  same  grade  of  work  in  New 
York  and  Massachusette.  B.  D. 

The  Ship  Subsidy  BiU 
To  tJk£  Ediiors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  can  heartily  agree  with  you  that  the 
country  should  not  be  taxed  to  support  a 
favored  industry,  but  I  must  make  one 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  that  is,  if  the 
country  at  large  is  to  receive  an  advan- 
in  just  proportion  to  the  taxation. 

Yon  condemn  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill 
for  the  reason  that  it  taxes  the  people  to 
support  a  favored  industry ;  but  I  would 
lie  to  ask  the  question,  Will  not  the 
Nation  benefit  by  the  measure  far  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  ? 

The  foreign  carrying  trade  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  industries  a  nation  can 
have.  It  may  be  Called  the  arm  of  a  coun- 
try which  puts  it  in  touch  with  'other 
nations.  It  carries  the  flag  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe ;  and  in  some  proportion  to  the 
frequency  seen  on  the  ocean  will  the  flag 
of  a  countr>'  be  respected.  The  merchant 
marine  is  also  one  of  the  outer  bulwarks  in 
the  defense  of  a  country,  affording  as  it 
does,  in  times  of  war,  not  only  transports 
and  auxiliary  cruisers,  but  a  large  reserve 
force  of  trained  engineers  and  seamen 
from  which  to  draw  in  emergency. 

Cannot  this  Nation  afford  to  pay  some- 
thing for  these  advantages  ?  If  other 
oonntries  protect  their  shipping,  we,  to 
grt  our  share  of  the  carrying  trade,  must 
do  the  same.  England  is  called  a  free- 
trade  country,  yet  her  shipping  is  the  most 
strongly  protected  industry  in  the  world, 
for  it  is  protected  by  the  united  sentiment 
of  Uie  whole  nation.  Every  Englishman 
well  knows  that  it  is  her  fleets,  merchant 
and  naval,  that  makes  England  what  she 
is,  and  that  if  she  again  loses  her  ship- 
ping the  British  Empire  will  fall  to  pieces. 
She  may  not  adopt  the  method  now  pro- 
posed by  Congress,  but,  with  her  high 
mail  suteidies,  naval  reserve  bounties,  and 
immense  naval  bills,  she  fosters  and  i»o- 
tects  the  ship  building  and  operating  busi- 
ness af  no  other  country  does. 
Tlie  ship-buUding  industry  of  this  wun- 


try  is  most  rigidly  protected,  but  ship 
owning  and  operating  in  ocean  carrying 
are  under  absdute  "free  trade."  This 
difference  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  for 
it  is  so  often  ne^ected  by  writers  on  this 
subject — the  difference  between  ship- 
building and  ship-operating.  In  this 
country  the  former  is  abundantly  pro- 
tected, while  the  latter  has  to  compete 
with  the  protected  shipping  of  other  coun- 
tries without  any  assistance  whatever. 
What  is  the  good  of  a  supply  without  a 
demand? 

\  would  venture  to  state  that  we  can  now 
1  Jild  a  ship,  quality  for  quality,  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  built 
in  England.  The  difference  in  first  cost 
is  small  enough  to  be  neglected,  but  the 
cost  of  operating  under  the  American  flag 
is  so  much  greater  than  under  the  protec- 
tion of  other  countries  that  foreign  ships 
can  underbid  us  in  freight-carrying. 

As  I  have  said  before,  if  other  coun- 
tries protect  their  sfaii^nng  so  must  we, 
for  the  ocean  carrying  trade  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  industries  a  nation  can 
have.  If  it  has  made  England  great,  will 
not  it  help  to  make  this  country  greater  ? 
The  bill  before  Congress  may  not  be  the 
wisest  possible  measure,  but  it  has  been 
drafted  by  men  who  have  been  students 
of  the  question  for  many  years,  chiefly 
by  Senator  Frye,  than  whom  there  is  no 
one  in  Congress  who  knows  more  about 
the  subject ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  will  go  further  towards  accom- 
plishing the  -results  aimed  at  than  any 
other  measure  before  the  public. 

H.  A.  SWANTON, 

Wilmltvbm,  Del. 

A  Tuakegec  Fund 
Some  months  ago  a  movement,  indorsed 
by  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  Dr.  Geoi^e  A.  Gordon, 
Provost  C.  C.  Harrison,  and  others,  was 
started  to  raise  a  fund  of  $500,000  as  a 
partial  endowment  for  the  Tuskegee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute  in  Alabama. 
Up  to  date  $165,000  of  the  amount  has 
been  secured.  Those  wishing  to  make 
further  contributions  toward  this  fund  may 
address  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man Endowment  Fund  Committee,  3'^ 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  or  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Tusk^ee,  Alabama* 
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//  is  seldom  possible  to  aitswer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  Us  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communicatioits  should 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  address. 


I  have  been  born  and  reared  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churdi,  without  having  ever  become  a. 
member.  1, 1  cannot  believe,  according  to  the  creed, 
that  it  is  the  one  CathoUc  and  ApobtoUc  Church. 
Are  theie  anv  crounda  for  such  belief?  2.  If  the 
Church  truly  believed,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  its  historic 
episcopate,  why  was  it  necessary  for  the  Anglican 
Church  to  appeal  to  Pope  L«o  All.  as  a  supreme 
jud^e  to  recognize  its  ordination,  and  by  sending 
envo)?  to  Rome  and  using  all  the  power  slw  could 
to  iiuuence  the  decision  m  ber  favor  ?  In  making 
such  an  appeal  to  such  a  judge  does  not  tlie  Anglican 
Church  recognize  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  as 
occtq^yiiw  tlie  very  position  which  it  claims  and 
seeks  recognition  for?  3. 1  am  told  that  the  Bishop 
of  Washington  can  trace  his  episcopal  pedigree  Inck 
to  the  ApMtles  without  a  break.  Is  this  hutorically 
true  ?  4.  Is  there  not  something  extremely  ridicu- 
lous in  the  fact  that  episcopal  appointment  de- 
pended upon  whether  Mr.  Glatutone,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  or  Lord  Salisbury  is  Pnmierf  Hay  it  not 
depend  upon  whether  a  member  of  tlie  Church  of 
England,  a  Nonconformist,  a  Jew,  or  an  atheist  may 
be  Premier?  In  other  words,  the  Premier  is  the 
fountain-head  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  5.  The 
House  of  Parliament  is  made  up  of  all  shades  of 
religious  thought,  and  of  none ;  by  it  the  Church  was 
created,  by  if  th«t  Prayer-Book  was  adopted,  the 
peers  splntuai  Dearly  all  objectii^,  thus  showinc; 
that  the  recipients  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  utterly 
iielpless  in  mattent  f£  religion.  J.  D. 

1.  Snme  non-Episcopal  churches  also  use  the  creed  con- 
fession of  "one  CathoUc  and  Apostolic  Church  "--some 
Consngationailists,  for  imtance;  also,  many  liberal 
Episcopalians  who  use  it  do  not  consldBr  Aat  their 
Church  alone  is  such,  but  that  many  churches  make  up 
the  One.  I.  This  was  done  merely  in  the  interest  of 
Church  Unity,  to  do  away,  if  possible,  with  a  cause  of 
division,  not  as  recognizing  superior  authority  In  the 
Pope.  X  We  think  the  evidence  for  this  very  weak. 
4.  The  Premier  does  it  not  without  the  Queen's  consent 
and  authority  as  "bead  of  the  Church."  5.  However  it 
is  now,  there  was  a  time  wlien  Parliament  was  an 
assembly  of  Churchmen  acting  in  a  political  capacity. 
The  presrait  crisis  in  the  Church  of  England  is  doe  to  a 
change  In  this  diaracter  of  Parliament,  and  the  question 
to  be  settled  is.  Whether  the  Church  of  England  is  to  re- 
galn  the  right  of  governing  herself  the  same  as  when  her 
members  were  the  Parliament.  The  action  (rf  the  peers 
spiritual  to  which  you  refer  is  not  a  solitary  case  in  which 
opponents  of  reform  have  not  been  recipients  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

I  should  be  grateful  to  you  for  suggestions 
as  to  what  you  regard  the  best  p^ier  or  magaiine  on 
methods  of  chureh  work.  Outs  is  not  an  institu- 
ttonal  cbmch,  but  we  have  a  community  where 
certain  "Institutional"  methods  may  be  adopted. 
Kindly  name  first  and  second  choice. 

F.  P.  R. 

"The  ChunJi  Economist"  (HI  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York)  and  "  The  Open  Church  "  03  Kbie  House,  New 
York)  are  the  best  of  a  periodical  Und.  "Modem  Meth- 
ods of  Church  Work"  is  a  valuable  book  (Dodd,  Head 
ft  Co.,  New  York,  «1J0). 

Can  any  one  give  the  name  of  author  of  these 
Uiiea: 

"Count  that  day  test  whose  low  descending  son. 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done"  ? 

S.  B.  C. 

Bartlett's  "  Familiar  Quotations  "  states  that  the  author 
is  unknown.  The  first  use  of  the  lines  found  (though  in 
a^gfatlydiffBient  form)  te  in  an  album  In  the  British 
Museum,  where  they  were  written  (probably  quoted)  by 
a  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart,  wtto  died  in  17% 
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1.  How  do  you  harmonize  your  answer  to  the 
question  regarding  the  Biblical  commands  to  destroy 
M  idianites  *i  at,  with  Tlte  Outlook's  explicit  defense 
of  divine  judgment  in  tlie  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Santiago  and  Manila  ?  Also  with  your  exe- 
geHsof  2  Peter  i.,  20,  on  page  929  of  The  Outlook  for 
December  4,  1897  ?  2.  Is  The  Outlook  committed  ex- 
plicitly to  the  position  that  no  sell -revelation  of  God 
has  been  made  to  man  excepting  that  which  ever)- 
thebt  finds  iniplicit  in  the  common  course  of  nature 
andhistory?  i.  Hasnoreveladoneverbeenraadeofa 
properly  miraculou!)  character  which  transcends  with- 
out contradicting  that  of  common  nature  or  common 
history?  4.  Have  we  no  criterion  of  the  moat  vital 
truths  but  the  Zeitgeist,  the  shiftiiw  opinions  of  men, 
the  private,  particular  inner  ligiit  that  varies  in  differ- 
ent men  ?  5.  Is  tliere  no  objective  criterion  of  truth 
in  existence  that  will  serve  as  a  common  standard  of 
appeal  ?  6.  Is  not  such  a  rejection  of  the  spedal  his- 
torical revelation  as  distinguislied  from  the  light  of 
nature  the  very  position  that  has  always  in  the  past 
ccHistitutad  inliaelity  as  distinguished  trom  l»kt  athe- 
ism ?  7.  Withotit  an  obtective  criterion  of  truth  is 
there  any  escape  from  religious  and  also  intellectual 
anarchy  ?  8.  Are  we  not  witnessing  to-dav  a  rapidly 
inaeanng  moral  anarchy  such  as  in  past  history  has 
alwan  ensued  from  the  loss  of  religious  faith  ? 

H.  W.  R. 

1.  The  natural  laws  of  causation  bring  ordained  by  God, 
divine  judgment  may  Be  recwnlzed  in  their  operation  on 
those  who  disr^card  thetn.  This  b  very  dl^nnt  from 
recognizing  a  spedal  mandate  for  the  massacre  of  Idola- 
ters as  directly  issued  by  God.  St  Peter,  please  observe, 
refers  to  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  not  of  history. 

2.  Certainly  not.  3.  We  believe  in  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion. The  character  and  content  of  revelation  are  super- 
natural. *'  Miraculous"  is  a  term  which  rather  indefinitely 
describes  some  of  its  external  accompaniments,  4,  Cer- 
tainly we  have ;  it  appears  in  the  history  of  the  nations, 
in  the  experience  of  the  Church,  and  especially  in  the 
person  of  Christ  5.  Answered  in  the  foreKoing.  6.  Sub- 
stitutiiv:  "rationalism"  for  "infidelity."  we  say  yes. 
"  Infidelity  "  is  a  term  that  has  teen  too  loosely  applied 
to  retain  definileness  now.  7.  Not  ior  men  in  general. 
8.  There  is  no  doutit  much  moral  anarchy ;  we  do  not 
think  it  Inawaaing;  some  of  It  Is  due  to  the  kiss  of  relig- 
ious faith,  much  of  it  to  the  neglect  of  moral  culture  in 
the  diurches. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  the  name  of  the  author  of 

a  poem  beginning: 

"  Let  each  man  learn  to  know  himself. 
To  gain  that  Icnowledge  let  him  labor. 
Improve  those  failings  in  himself 

That  he  condemns  so  in  his  neighbor. 
How  tightly  we  our  faults  do  view 

And  gently  conscience  try  to  smother, 
But  oh,  how  harshly  do  we  view 
The  self-same  fallings  in  another  1"  Z. 

Can  any  one  complete  for  me  the  stanza  con- 
taining the  Unes : 

**  Though  they  may  forget  the  diner, 
Theywill  not  fo^  tlie  song^ 

G.A.  M. 

In  what  poem  of  Robert  Browning's  do  these 
words  occur: 

"  He  feels  Ite  has  a  fist,  then  folds  his  arms 
Crosswise,  and  makes  up  hb  mind  to  be  meek  "  ? 

.  C.A. 

Professor  Casper  Ren^  Gre»>ry,  of  Leunk, 
b  iMt,  as  stated  April  21.  a  Presbyteriaj^bnt  a 


Lo^ieran.  Only  a  Lutb^afi  conU  i 
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The  Popnlist  CoDTsatloBa 


In  the  Coiigre»- 
sional  elections  in 
1894  the  Populist  party  polled  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  votes,  about  two-thirds 
of  which  were  cast  in  the  Northern 
States  and  one-third  in  the  Southern. 
When  Mr.  Bryan's  nomination  by  the 
Democrats  in  1896  was  ratified  by  the 
Populists,  fusioQ  between  these  two  parties 
became  practically  complete  In  the  North 
and  the  West ;  but  in  the  South,  where  the 
Populists  had  been  allied  with  the  Re- 
publicans on  all  State  issues,  the  members 
of  the  Populist  party  were  generally  un- 
willing to  fuse  with  their  old  antagonists, 
the  Democrats.  For  this  reason  the  anti- 
fusioD  or  "  Middle-of-the-Road "  Popu- 
lists have  retained  considerable  voting 
strength  in  the  South,  but  in  the  North 
they  constitute  only  the  most  uncompro- 
mising wing — or  feathers — of  the  old 
party.  Naturally  enough,  a  good  many 
of  the  Populist  editors  and  agitators  re- 
main identified  with  them,  but  the  faction 
has  no  strength  whatever  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  voters.  Of  the  two 
Conventions  held  last  week,  therefore, 
the  *'  Middle-of-the-Road  "  or  anti-fusion 
Convention  held  at  Ctnciimati  has  politi- 
cally but  little  significance.  Judging  from 
the  elections  in  *98,  the  total  voting 
strength  of  the  anti-fusion  party  outside 
of  the  Gulf  States  will  not  exce^  twenty 
thousand,  and  its  voting  strepgth  in  the 
Gulf  States  will  in  no  quarter  embarrass 
the  Democrats.  The  Convention  at  Sioux 
Falls,  on  the  other  hand,  represented 
nearly  all  the  Populist  voters  in  the  North, 
and,  thanks  to  Senator  Marion  Butler, 
those  of  North  Carolina  as  welL  In  the 
character  of  the  men  who  attended  the 
two  Conventions  there  was  not  a  marked 
difference.  A  family  quarrel  is  apt  to  be 
peculiaiiy  bitter,  and  therefore  at  each  of 
&ese  Conventions  a  few  delates  said 
nsping  things  about  the  delegates  at 


the  other.  Some  of  those  at  Cincinnati 
called  the  fusionists  at  Sioux  Falls  "  Pie- 
eaters  "  because  of  their  alleged  willingness 
to  let  go  their  principles  in  order  to  obtain 
offices,  while  some  of  those  at  Sioux  Falls 
looked  upon  their  brothers  at  Cincinnati 
as  "  Hannarchists  "  because  of  their  al- 
lied willingness  to  disrupt  the  anti- 
monopoly  forces  at  the  behest  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  But  in  neither  case 
was  there  any  reason  for  questioning 
the  motives  of  the  great  body  of  the  dele- 
gates. In  an  unusual  degree  they  were 
serious  men  moved  by  visions  of  a  better 
future  for  tlie  plain  people  of  the  country. 
At  Cincinnati  the  New  York  "Sun's" 
correspondent  noted  the  fact  that  the  State 
delations,  almost  without  exception,  put 
up  at  hotels  at  which  there  were  no  bars, 
and  that  the  saloons  of  the  city  received 
scarcely  any  patronage  from  the  delegates. 
Like  the  Abolition  Conventions  of  fifty 
years  ago,  the  Populist  Conventions  con- 
tained visionaries  of  all  descriptions,  but 
were  singularly  free  from  representatives 
of  the  vicious  elements  of  socie^. 


Tba  Platforms  and 
CsodldatM 


The  platforms  adopted 
by  the  two  bodies  did  not 
differ  widely,  except  in 
that  the  platform  adopted  at  Cincinnati  was 
the  more  radical.  The  platform  adopted 
by  the  main  body  at  Sioux  Falls  put  first 
among  its  demands  the  issue  of  all  money 
by  the  Government  and  not  by  the  banks, 
and  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at 
the  old  ratio,  substituting  the  new  silver 
money  "  dollar  for  dollar  for  the  bank  notes 
issued  by  private  corporations  "  under  the 
new  banking  act  The  demand  that  the  new 
silver  currency  should  be  used  to  retire 
existing  currency,  coupled  with  an  asser- 
tion that  the  volume  of  the  currency  should 
be  "  so  controlled  as  to  maintain  at  all 
times  a  stable  money  market  and  a  stable 
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price-level,"  reads  like  a  distinct  denial 
that  the  Populist  party  would  indorse  any 
inflation  of  the  currency ;  but  leaves  the 
question  open  whether  such  a  substitution 
would  not  be  a  deterioration  of  the  cur- 
rency. Next  to  the  financial  plank  was 
placed  a  demand  for  a  graduated  income 
and  inheritance  tax:  bow  the  Constitu- 
tional difficult  is  to  be  met  does  not  appear. 
With  regard  to  trusts,  the  Convention 
demanded  that  all  tariffs  on  goods  con- 
trolled by  trusts  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  discriminating  freight  rates  should 
be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  public  owner- 
ship of  railways :  tht  first  demand  appears 
to  us  absolutely  just,  the  second  imprac- 
ticable and  inexpedient  at  the  present  time. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  platform  was 
devoted  to  the  demand  that  the  war  in 
the  Philippines  should  be  stopped,  and 
that  the  independence  of  the  islands 
"under  a  stable  government  of  their  own 
creation "  should  be  protected  by  the 
United  States :  our  reasons  for  regard- 
ing such  a  policy  impossible  of  adoption 
we  have  often  repeated.  S}rmpathy  was 
expensed  inih  the  Boers,  the  municipal 
ownerstup  of  municipal  franchises  was 
demanded,  and  direct  legislation  was 
indorsed.  As  had  been  predetermined, 
Mr.  Bryan  was  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion. With  r^rd  to  the  Vice-Presidency, 
Senator  Allen,  of  Nebraska,  General 
Weaver,  of  Iowa,  and  most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  wished  the  selection  of  the 
candidate  to  be  left  to  a  committee 
which  should  confer  with  the  Demo* 
crats  and  Silver  Republicans;  but  the 
Convention,  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one, 
voted  to  nominate  a  full  ticket.  When 
this  decision  had  been  reached,  the  Con- 
vention with  great  enthusiasm  nominated 
ex-Congressman  Charles  A-  Towne,  of 
Minnesota,  for  Vice-President  The  fact 
ttaX  the  Populist  par^  took  as  its  candidate 
for  President  the  leader  of  the  Democrats, 
and  as  its  candidate  for  Vice-President 
the  leader  of  the  Silver  Republicans,  was 
believed  to  assure  the  complete  fusion  in 
this  campaign  of  all  the  elements  which 
supported  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Towne  is  Mr. 
Bi3^'s  personal  choice  for  his  associate 
on  the  National  ticket ;  but  whether  East- 
em  D»nocrats  will  consent  to  accept  both 
of  the  Populist  nominees  is  not  yet  fully 
^etermi^ed.   The  nominees  of  the  Cin- 


cinnati Convention  were  Wharton  Barker, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Ignatius  Donnelly, 
of  Minneapolis. 

Th.  w«k  to  CcmcTM.  interesting: 
debate  m  Congress 
last  we^k  was  that  on  the  Naval  Ai^>ro* 
priation  Bill.  Here  a  decided  sensation 
was  created  by  the  declaration  oi  Senator 
Lodge  that  the  construction  of  a  powerful 
navy  was  an  immediate  necessi^  because 
of  the  danger  that  the  United  States  might 
be  compelled  to  go  to  war  with  Germany 
to  sustain  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  The 
alarm  created  by  this  unexpected  declara- 
tion, however,  seemed  to  be  greatest 
among  Senator  Lodge's  party  associates, 
who  feared,  not  the  danger  of  hostili- 
ties between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  growing  out  of  complications  in 
Brazil,  but  the  danger  of  hostility  be- 
tween German-Americans  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  growing  out  of  Senator 
Lodge's  badly  selected  bugaboo.  Sen- 
ator_  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin — who  repre- 
sents a  State  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
voters  are  of  German  parentage — took 
occasion  to  reprimand  his  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  "  I  have  on  the  highest 
authority,"  he  declared,  "warrant  for 
asserting  that  there  has  not  been  a  time 
when  there  existed  a  more  cordial  rela- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many than  exists  to-day."  When  the 
armor-plate  problem  was  under  discussion 
in  the  same  debate.  Senator  Chandler,  of 
New  Hampshire,  created  a  second  sensa- 
tion by  charging  that  the  Government 
had  been  defrauded  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Harveyized  armor.  The  patents  upon 
this  armor,  he  said,  had  been  obtained  by 
subterfi^ ;  Government  officials  and  ex- 
officials  had  been  to  a  disgraceful  extent 
engaged  to  press  the  claims  of  this  armor ; 
and,  finally,  all  the  armor-plate  manufac- 
turers had  combined  to  extort  outrageous 
prices.  Senator  Chandler  favored  the 
immediate  construction  of  armor-plate 
works  by  the  Government.  A  motion  to 
construct  such  a  plant  without  awaiting 
further  negotiations  with  manufacturers 
was  offered  by  Senator  Pettus,  of  Alabama, 
and  defeated  by  a  margin  of  only  two  votes. 
Senator  McEnery,  of  Louisiana,  was  the 
only  Democrat  who  opposed  it,  while  five 
Senators  from  the  Republican  «de — 
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Chandler,  Spooner,  Davis,  Nelson,  and 
Thurston — voted  in  its  favor.  Our  read- 
ers must  remember  that  charges  even  by 
distinguished  Senators  are  often  to  be  taken 
with  great  allowance,  and  are  not  proof. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  ship 
subsidy  bill  received  some  further  attention 
owing  to  the  submission  of  the  reports  of 
Democratic  members  of  the  Commit^  on 
Merchant  Marine.  Although  the  Demo- 
cratic membership  of  this  Committee  was 
sdected  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  granting 
of  the  proposed  subsidy,  no  one  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic members  went  so  far  in  defiance  of 
party  sentiment  as  to  approve  the  bill. 
Some  of  the  members  criticised  a  few  im- 
portant details,  and  others  opposed  its 
principle — declaring  that  the  $9,000,000 
a  year  <^ered  would  all  go  to  a  few  cor> 
porations  now  owning  fast  steamships, 
and  that  these  would  not  reduce  rates  ap- 
preciably, because  any  appreciable  reduc- 
tion would  keep  "tramp"  ships  from  com- 
ing to  our  ports  for  freight  The  subsidy 
would  have  to  be  lai^  enough  to  lower 
frd^t  rates  all  over  the  world  or  they 
woidd  not  be  lowered  here.  The  fact  that 
the  passage  of  this  subsidy  bill  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress  would  afford 
political  capital  against  the  Republican 
party  gives  ground  to  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  passed ;  and  the  longer  the  delay 
and  the  fuller  the  debate  the  greater  the 
hope  of  defeating  it 

p«»rf  Administration  is 
'  iSSwitoi  showing  every  disposi- 
tion to  act  with  energy 
and  thoroughness  in  obtaining  all  the  facts 
about  the  postal  frauds  in  Cuba.  The 
general  character  of  American  control  in 
Cuba  is  admitted  even  by  the  political 
enemies  of  the  President  to  be  of  a  high 
order,  and  to  give  immensely  valuable 
lessons  in  public  affairs  to  the  Cubans — 
lessons  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
learn  before  they  undertake  the  difficult 

i  task  of  self-government  All  the  more, 
therefore,  when  embezzlement  and  scan- 
dal oa:ur  must  our  Government  show  the 

^  Cubans  that,  while  we  do  not  claim  per- 
fection for  our  political  machinery,  we  are 
qinck  to  detect  and  sure  to  punish  the 
goihy.  The  conditicm  of  our  postal  serv- 
ice in  Cuba  is  peculiar,  because  it  is  act- 
ing as  a  branch  of  the  army,  which  is  now 


responsible  for  civil  as  well  as  military 
rule.  The  defalcation  for  which  Mr. 
Neely  has  been  indicted  was  discovered 
by  Colonel  Burton  of  the  army,  after 
Neely's  accounts  had  been  passed  as  cor- 
rect by  Deputy  Auditor  Lawshe,  who  has 
been  suspended  to  await  investigations. 
The  circumstances  are  such  that  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  others  must  have  been 
involved  with  Neely  in  the  dishonest 
transactions,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  thefts  will  exceed 
$100,000.  It  is  very  freely  charged  that 
Neely's  past  history  is  such  that  he  should 
not  have  been  put  in  a  position  of  trust ; 
that  Postal  Director  Rathbone  has  chai^d 
the  Government  with  many  thousands  of 
dollars  ^}ent  in  personal  extravagance 
and  ostentation ;  that  Rathbone  has  twice 
visited  the  United  States  for  political  pur- 
poses at  Government  expense,  traveling 
with  his  party  at  public  chai^,  while  ac- 
tually using  passes ;  and  that  laxness,  care- 
lessness, and  reckless  expenditure  have 
marked  Rathbone's  conduct  throughout 
There  now  appears  a  semi-official  state- 
ment from  Washington  that  Rathbone  will 
be  removed  from  office,  at  least  during  the 
investigation,  although  other  reports  say 
that  he  will  be  retained  and  forced  to  prose- 
cute his  subordinates.  The  Outlook  is  not 
in  a  position  to  pass  an  opinion  on  these 
charges.  We  can  only  urge  that  the  full- 
est possible  investigation  be  made.  If  it 
is  true  tliat  in  this  one  instance  political 
influence  has  been  allowed  to  prevail  over 
public  interest,  the  case  may  prove  of 
great  ultimate  good  as  a  warning  against 
this  danger  in  the  future.  The  appoint- 
ments of  General  Wood,  Judge  Taft,  and 
Mr.  Allen  are  beyond  dispute  admirable ; 
the  same  principle  which  led  to  these 
appointments  must  govern  in  minor  ap- 
pointments throughout  all  our  new  pos- 
sessions, if  the  United  States  is  to  be  for 
our  wards  a  model  and  a  teacher.  A 
minor  point  is  raised  in  the  question  of 
the  extradition  of  Neely ;  press  despatches 
quote  him  as  brazenly  saying  that  there  is 
no  law  under  which  he  can  be  extradited 
and  none  under  which  he  can  be  tried  in 
this  country ;  but  it  is  certain  that  one  or 
two  criminals  have  already  been  extradited 
by  General  Wood,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  Neely  will  find  that  this  "  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  V*  attitude^  if 
really  his,  will  not  avail  hini«_ 
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Th.icTn.tt  BMcttoa.  Dunng  the  past  fort- 
night the  trust  prob- 
lem has  been  brought  home  to  the  people 
of  this  city  as  never  before.  Last  year 
they  got  their  ice  from  the  wagons  at  thirty 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  This  year  the 
newly  formed  American  Ice  Company — 
which  has  bought  control  of  the  local 
market — has  at  one  step  advanced  the 
price  to  sixty  cents  a  hundred.  When 
the  public  cried  out  against  the  extortion, 
the  President  of  the  Ice  Trust  had  the 
temerity  to  justify  the  advance  by  refer- 
ring to  the  relative  smallness  of  the  Hud- 
son River  ice  crop  during  the  past  winter, 
and  the  folly  to  urge  that  the  ice-peddlers 
were  the  real  extortioners  upon  whom 
public  indignation  should  be  centered. 
Fortunately  for  the  public  enlightenment, 
the  managers  of  this  particular  trust  were 
closely  identified  with  the  managers  of 
Tammany  Hall,  and  therefore  journals 
accustomed  to  defend  trusts  joined  in  ex- 
posing the  claims  of  the  present  one.  It 
was  clearly  shown  that  the  Hudson  River 
ice  crop  had  frequently  been  as  small  in 
past  years,  that  the  Maine  supply  was 
almost  a  constant  quantity,  and,  finally, 
that  artificial  ice  can  this  year,  as  here- 
tofore, be  sold  at  a  profit  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  "  Times,"  twenty- 
five  cents  a  hundred  pounds  is  the  rate 
charged  this  season  in  New  Orleans.  The 
charge  made  by  the  President  of  the  Ice 
Trust,  that  ice-peddlers,  In  keen  competi- 
tion v^ith  each  other,  were  the  real  extor- 
tioners, hardly  deserved  reply,  but  a 
sufiScient  one  was  furnished  in  the  fact 
that  an  advance  of  even  ten  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  would  add  nearly  ten 
dollars  a  day  to  the  profits  of  a  cart — 
or  far  more  than  the  ordinary  iceman 
makes.  No  one  doubted  that  the  Trust 
was  solely  responsible  for  the  extortionate 
rates  charged,  and  public  thought  turned 
with  astonishing  unanimity  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  municipal  ice  plant  Even 
the  New  York  "Evening  Post"— which 
a  few  years  ago  antagonized  every  effort 
of  the  public  to  advance  its  economic 
interests  by  public  action — contained 
an  admirable  news  article  showing  that 
artificial  ice  plants  sufficient  to  supply  the 
city  could  be  constructed  for  $7,000,000 
and  the  ice  delivered  at  the  homes  at  ten 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.    The  fact  that 


the  ice  business  is  one  of  those  in  which 
unified  production  and  distribution  offer 
exceptional  economies — each  district  being 
best  served  by  a  single  plant  and  a  siqgle 
delivery  wagon  on  each  route — makes  it 
probable  that  municipal  ice  plants  will 
one  day  be  as  popular  as  municipal  water- 
works. Meanwhile  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only,  objection  to  a  municipal  plant  is  the 
fact  that  the  Tammany  municipal  govern^ 
ment  is  apparently  identified  with  the 
present  Ice  Trust 


Th«  St.  Lento  Strike 


Last  week  the  strike 
center  shifted  to  the 
Missouri,  and  the  disturbances  were  grav- 
est on  the  street  railway  systems  in  the 
city  of  St  Louis  and  its  Illinois  suburb. 
As  is  usual,  the  press  despatches  are  full 
of  the  *'  sound  and  fury,  signifying  noth- 
ing," which  result  from  the  strike,  but  are 
almost  empty  of  information  as  to  the 
cause.  For  East  St  Louis,  however,  the 
demands  of  the  strikers  have  found  their 
way  into  print,  and  are  as  folk>ws : 

1.  A  thorou]^  investigation  of  all  charges 
against  employees  before  dismissal. 

2.  Swii^  runs  to  be  dispensed  with,  and 
enuiloyees  to  be  given  sU-aight  ten-hour  runs. 

3.  A  uniform  schedule  of  twenty  cents  an 
hour. 

4.  Extra  men  who  report  at  the  car-sheds 
daily  for  emergency  runs,  as  ordered  by  die 
superintendent,  to  receive  half-pay  for  the  time 
spent  in  waiting  for  these  runs. 

Apparently  the  chief  aim  of  the  strikers 
is  to  secure  the  certain  emido3rment  of 
r^^r  hands  during  ten  consecutive 
hours,  instead  of  the  uncertain  employment 
of  irregular  hands  during  hours  that  keep 
them  on  duty  longet  than  they  are  at  work. 
In  these  demands  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
union,  though  an  Associated  Press  despatch 
speaks  as  if  the  exclusive  emplo)rment  of 
union  men  was  the  chief  demand  of  the 
St  Louis  strikers.  Whatever  the  origin 
of  the  trouble,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sympathizers  with  the  strikers 
have  resorted  to  violence  to  prevent  the 
nmning  of  cars.  Mobs  have  collected, 
stones  have  been  thrown,  and  a  few  peo- 
ple have  been  injured.  On  Thursday  of 
last  week  Governor  Stevens,  of  Missouri, 
came  to  the  city  and  lent  his  aid  to  the 
local  authorities  in  their  work  of  dispers- 
ing the  mobs.  This  work  was  prosecuted 
by  the  local  police  with  extreme  vigor — 
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mounted  squad»  riding  into  the  crowds 
and  slashing  right  and  left  with  sabers. 
The  Governor  declared  his  readiness  to 
call  out  the  militia  if  necessary  to  restore 
order,  but  apparently  the  local  forces  were 
sufficient  The  Governor  endeavored  to 
get  the  representatives  of  the  strikers  and 
the  street  railway  companies  to  submit 
their  differences  to  arbitration,  but  the 
companies'  officials  took  the  ground  that 
they  had  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  the 
trades-union  leaders,  while  declaring  that 
they  were  willing  to  submit  their  griev- 
ances to  an  impartial  board  of  citizens, 
insisted  that  the  companies  must  offer 
terms  which  their  supporters  would  accept. 
The  whole  condition  enforces  the  position 
which  The  Outlook  has  so  often  taken, 
that  public  highways  should  be  brought 
tmder  public  control,  and,  on  die  one  hand, 
the  corporations  should  be  compelled  to 
do  justice  to  their  employees,  while,  on  the 
other,  interference  with  the  operation  of 
the  roads  should  be  prohibited  and  severely 
punished. 

It^uaction.  Allectio,  L.bor  Jh™*  Injuncticms 

have  recently  been 
issued  affecting  the  legal  rights  of  organ- 
ized labor.  One  of  these,  rendered  last 
week  by  Judge  Tuttle  in  Chicago,  restrains 
the  local  authorities  from  puttting  into 
their  advertisements  for  bids  for  public 
improvements  the  stipulation  that  the 
work  must  be  done  by  union  workmen. 
This  decision  seems  to  us  to  accord  with 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all.  We 
believe  that,  in  letting  contracts  for  public 
improvements,  the  public  should  stipulate 
that  living  wages  shall  be  paid  and  only 
reasonable  hours  be  demanded,  and  we 
think  that  the  wages  and  hours  of  union 
workmen  in  the  district  mncemed  furnish 
a  fair  standard  of  What  the  public  should 
grant.  But  the  moral  duty  of  the  public 
to  grant  union  hours  and  wages  does  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  indicate  a  moral 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  restrict 
work  to  the  members  of  private  associa- 
tions. All  men  able  to  do  the  work 
equally  well  are  equally  entitled  to  it,  and 
while  it  is  true  that  in  some  trades  in  some 
localities  nearly  all  the  men  able  to  earn 
the  ration  scale  are  members  of  the  union, 
the  public  is  concerned  only  with  their 
earning  capadty,  and  not  with  their  alle- 


giance to  some  other  body  than  itself.  The 

decision  of  the  court,  therefore,  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  disinterested  public. 
The  two  other  injunctions,  however,  have 
already  aroused  bitter  hostility.  One  of 
them  was  issued  against  the  Printers'  Union 
of  this  ci^,  and,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  first  granted,  restrained  the  members 
from  requesting  advertisers  not  to  patronize 
the  New  York  "  Sun,"  which  was  at  war 
with  the  union.  For  several  weeks  this 
injunction  stood  unmodified,  biit  was 
finally  changed  by  a  higher  court  so  as 
merely  to  forbid  attempts  to  intimidate. 
The  higher  court  recognized  that  work- 
ingmen  had  the  full  right  to  patronize 
whatever  merchants  they  pleased,  and  the 
rig^t  to  withdraw  their  patronage  from 
merchants  who  supported  the  opponents 
of  their  union.  The  third  decision  of 
which  the  unions  complain  is  that  issued 
in  this  city  within  the  last  fortnight  enjoin- 
ing the  Cigarmakers'  Union  from  paying 
"  strike  benefits  "  to  several  hundred  non- 
union cigarmakers  who  are  striking  for 
better  wages.  We  hesitate  to  comment 
upon  this  injunction  until  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  was  issued  are  published  in 
full.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  ever>- 
union  has  a  right  fo  use  its  funds  to  help 
the  members  of  its  trade  in  securing  better 
conditions,  and  that  help  given  to  non- 
union men  is  especially  free  from  objec- 
tion, unless  the  constitution  of  the  union 
forbid  such  use  of  its  funds.  The  fact 
that  the  employees  who  are  now  being 
helped  are  chiefly  women  and  girls,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  Cigarmakers' 
Union  has  for  several  years  paid  out  four- 
fifths  of  all  its  dues  in  insurance  benefits 
to  its  members,  causes  public  sympathy 
to  be  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  union  and 
against  the  attitude  of  the  court. 

® 

coo.n»rri^  Chin.  J^^*  week  Sir  Thomas 
Jackson,  manager  of  the 
Hong-Kong  and  Shan^ai  Banking  Cor- 
poration, was  entertained  at  dinner  in 
this  city  by  the  American  Asiatic  Associ- 
ation, and  delivered  an  important  speech. 
Sir  Thomas  does  not  believe  in  the 
break-up  of  China  in  the  near  future. 
He  declared  that  a  population  equal 
to  a  fourth  of  the  globe's  population, 
a  people  comprising  workmen  who  labor 
as  well  with  the  temperature  bdow  zero 
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as  they  do  when  it  is  a  hundred  in  the 
shade,  cannot  be  stamped  out  in  a  hurry. 
As  an  evidence  that  conditions  are  not  so 
bad  as  those  described  by  Lord  Charles 
Ber^ord  in  his  book  entided  "The 
Break-up  of  China,"  Sir  Thomas  said 
that  1899  was  the  most  prosperous  year 
yet  experienced  in  that  country.  China 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  development, 
which  will  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
supply  of  the  country's  principal  need 
— transportation.  The  speaker  declared 
that  the  Chinese  Government  had  been 
liberal  in  granting  railway  concessions, 
but  he  added  (what  will  be  news  to  many) 
that  the  concessionaires  have  not  been 
equal  to  the  opportunities  offered  to  them. 
"  They  have  jumped  over  each  other  to 
get  concessions,  but  have  run  behind  in 
carrying  them  out."  China  is  a  country 
to  whidi  railwasrs  are  particularly  appli- 
cable, as  a  great  portion  of  it  is  flat,  and 
all  it  is  densely  populated.  While 
China  is  intersected  by  canals,  the  canals 
have  been  allowed  to  get  into  disrepair. 
Of  wagon-roads  there  are  none ;  those  so 
called  do  not  merit  the  name  o£  roads. 
Therefore,  adds  Sir  Thomas,  the  way  is 
open  for  the  iron  road;  and  of  all  the 
countries  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth  showing 
a  good  field  for  railway  enterprise,  China 
is  the  best  Sir  Thomas  also  paid  an 
appropriate  tribute  to  Secretary  Hay  for 
the  action  recently  taken  to  secure  the 
"  open  door,"  saying  that  thb  position  is 
the  right  one.  "He  wants  nothing  for 
America  that  he  does  not  want  for  all 
nations  trading  with  China."  Coincidently 
with  this  speech,  and  confirming  it,  comes 
a  report  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reciting  the  condi- 
tions of  foreign  trade  in  China  during 
1899.  The  report  says  that  the  political 
situation,  although  still  unsettled,  gave 
rise  to  no  immediate  fears,  that  exchange 
remained  remarkably  steady,  that  the  rice 
crop  was  abundant,  that  the  weather  dur- 
ing the  critical  period  for  the  silkworms 
was  unusually  favorable,  and  "  except  for 
a  recrudescence  of  piracy  on  the  West 
River,  there  were  no  disturbances  to  check 
trade."  All  previous  commercial  records 
in  China  were  outdistanced,  the  value  of 
the  total  trade  exceeding  four  hundred 
and  six^  million  taels  (the  average  value 
ol  the  tael  being  a  little  over  seventy 
cmts).   The  value  of  both  exports  and 


imports  is  now  more  than  double  the 
figures  of  a  decade  ago,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  railways  are  now  opening  up  dis- 
tricts previously  cut  o£E  from  communica- 
tion with  ports,  it  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  in  less  than  another  ten  years  Chinese 
trade  will  have  again  doubled. 


Th«  iDdiu  pvbIm  The  direct  cause  of  the 
u>d  Indian  famine,  as  is  well 

indlu  T»«tloo  ^^^^ 

a  year,  or  in  successive  years,  of  the  south- 
em  monsoon  to  blow  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  giving  moisture  for  the  crops. 
Single-year  famines  are  not  uncommon ; 
but  what  intensifies  the  present  famine  is 
the  fact  that  one  such  short  or  single-year 
famine  has  been  followed  almost  immedi- 
ately by  a  second.  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  replying^  in 
the  House  of  Commons  last  week  to  ques- 
tions on  the  Indian  famine,  said  that  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  famine  was  not 
even  these  double  droughts,  but  the  ensu- 
ing cattle  plague,  by  which  in  some  dis- 
tricts oxen  have  perished  by  the  million, 
and  men  and  women  have  to  do  their  work. 
Lord  Hamilton  says  that,  under  these 
exceptional  conditions,  six  years  must 
elapse  before  the  Central  Provinces  return 
to  their  normal  condition.  We  notice 
with  pleasure  that  an  Indian  Famine 
Relief  Committee  has  been  oi^nized  in 
this  city,  and  has  put  the  methods  of 
raising  large  funds  fot  relief  in  the 
hands  of  an  executive  committee  of  which 
Dr.  L.  T.  Chamberlin  is  the  chairman. 
Funds  sent  to  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  59 
Wall  Street,  will  be  promptly  and  effect- 
ively applied.  Other  methods  of  send> 
ing  relief,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are 
through  the  Mission  Boards  of  the  vari- 
ous churches.  Thus,  contributions  may 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Frank  H.  Wiggin,  Treas- 
turer  of  the  American  Board,  14  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  we  have  read  with  great  inter- 
est an  article  in  the  Manchester  (&igland) 
"Guardian," sent  to  us  by  a  correspond- 
ent, bearing  on  the  question  of  Indian 
taxation.  This  article  is  written  by 
Romesh  Dutt,  who  was  the  President  of 
the  Fifteenth  Indian  Congress,  and  has 
held  a  post  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
This  educated  native,  writing  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India, 
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gives  a  historical  sketch  of  taxation 
which  seems  to  show  that,  with  the  best 
designs  on  the  part  of  the  British  rulers, 
&e  taxes  have  nevertheless  been  so  op- 
pressive that  the  narrowest  possible  mar- 
gin exists  for  the  cultivator  of  land  be- 
tween subsistence  and  starvation.  Indian 
taxation  is  a  complicated  subject,  and  we 
win  not  undertake  here  to  ^scuss  it  in 
detail  Mr.  Dutt's  statement,  however,  is 
interesting  and  important  as  showing  the 
native  feeling  on  the  subject  He  asserts 
positively  that  when  the  settlement  of  the 
hnd  question  In  the  Central  Provinces 
was  made  by  Lord  Canning,  after  the 
Mutiny,  he,  with  characteristic  clemency, 
tried  his  best  to  benefit  the  agricultural 
population,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  rents 
payable  by  cultivators  to  the  landlords, 
and  the  taxes  pa)rab1e  by  landlords  to  the 
Government,  were  fixed  unduly  high,  and 
that  thus  the  impoverishment  of  the  Prov- 
inces has  gone  on  from  early  times  to  the 
present  day.  It  follows,  he  says,  that 
'*  the  population  of  the  Central  Provinces 
is  to-day  more  resourceless  and  indebted, 
more  subject  to  famines  after  every  bad 
harvest,  ^an  they  were  under  the  Mah- 
ratta  rule."  Mr.  Dutt  states  that  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  landlords  have 
offered  "  to  surrender  their  estates  to  a 
paternal  government,  and  that  paternal 
government  has  not  accepted  the  sur- 
render." His  wish  for  the  future  does 
not  seem  unreasonable ;  it  is  that  when  a 
new  land  settlement  is  made,  the  maximum 
limit  of  rent  shall  be  one-fifth  the  gross 
produce,  while  one-half  the  landlord's 
assets  should  be  the  limit  of  the  govern- 
ment revenue  demand,  and  settlements 
should  be  made  for  not  less  than .  thirty 
years. 


^  .        ^  Last  week,  at  the  an- 
uma  Bitobory.  8p«ch         meeting,  of  the 

Primrose  League,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, Grand  Master  of  the  League,  made 
a  remarkable  address.  He  commented 
on  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  views  of  Englishmen  regarding  their 
empire.  They  formerly  repelled  it,  he 
said,  as  a  burden,  "  and  that  doctrine  was 
canied  to  such  ntremes  by  Mr.  Glad- 
sume,  thou£^  a  man  of  splendid  genius, 
as  to  produce  a  stroi^  reaction,  which 
staTte4         ^  di^a^ter  of  Majuba  Hill 


and  the  death  of  General  Gordon."  The 
death  of  Gordon,  continued  Lord  Salisbury, 
had  been  avenged ;  perhaps  it  was  too 
soon  to  say  that  the  great  humiliation  of 
Majuba  had  been  effaced,  or  that  *'  the 
great  wrong  "  had  been  righted,  but  he  felt 
Uiat  they  were  on  the  road  to  accomplish 
that  end.  He  converted  the  present  war 
into  a  telling,  if  not  a  sound,  argument 
against  Home  Rule : 

In  an  evil  moment  for  the  fame  of  the  coun- 
tty  and  for  his  party,  Mr.  Gladstone  attached 
himself  to  the  idea  of  the  separation  of  Eng* 
land  and  Ireland.  .  .  .  There  has  been  a  loi^ 
struggle,  but  no  one  can  say  that  the  Home 
Rule  cause  presents  any  elements  of  sanguine 
anticipation  for  the  future.  .  .  .  Apart,  now- 
ever,  from  the  fate  of  former  struggles,  1  am 
still  assured  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the 
predominant  partner  ever  consenting  to  give 
Ireland  practical  independence.  We  have 
learned  something  from  the  South  Afirican 
war,  how  a  disloyal  government,  in  spite  of 
warnings,  could  accumulate  armaments  against 
the  most  powerful  combatant  and  thus  secure 
a  terrible  advantage. 

Turning  to  England's  position  with  re- 
gard to  Europe,  Lord  Salisbury  acknowl- 
edged the  great  prejudice  against  England 
on  the  Continent,  yet  said  he  was  unable 
to  explain  the  reason  for  such  a  root  of 
bitterness. 


Bnglud'a  Dangtrs 


As  a  means  of  defense 


Lord  Salisbury  acknowl- 
edged that  the  British  navy  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  but  insisted  that  it  was  unwise 
'*  to  place  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket."  As 
to  land  defense,  "conscription  is  not  a 
remedy  which  England  is  prepared  to 
accept;  therefore  we  must  induce  the 
people  voluntarily  to  put  themselves  in  a 
position  to  defend  their  homes  and  coun- 
try." He  urged  the  creation  of  rifle  clubs, 
and  declared  that  if  every  able-bodied 
Englishman  were  to  feel  it  his  personal 
duty  to  make  himself  competent  to  meet 
an  invading  enemy,  "  we  would  have  a 
defensive  force  which  would  make  the 
chances  of  an  assailant  so  bad  that  no 
assailant  would  appear."  Some  months 
ago  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  Liberal 
leader,  used  similar  language,  but  this 
language  was  declared  unmerited  by  a. 
large  majority  of  Conservative  critics. 
They  may  change  their  opinion  now  that 
their  own  leader  has  given  such  a  warn- 
ing concerning  Continental  enmity.  As 
to  the  stricture?  on  Jr^and,  however,  i% 
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must  be  admitted  that  the  rather  acrid 
tone  of  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks  detracts 
somewhat  from  the  good  eifect  of  the 
Queen's  recent  visit  to  Dublin.  Nor  will 
Irishmen  who  have  been  bravely  battling 
in  South  Africa  feel  complimented.  It 
appears  to  us  that  Lord  Salisbury's  gen- 
erally acknowledged  pessimism  has  in- 
spireid  him  to  make  a  speech  undiplomatic 
whether  its  home  or  its  foreign  effect  be 
considered. 


the  Boer  positions  in  the  *  Biggarsberg 
ran^.  Some  of  the  spurs  of  this  range 
are  over  four  thousand  feet  high.  The 
Boer  positions  there  have  served  a  double 
purpose :  to  prevent  a  passage  of  the 
Buffalo  River  and  a  conseqiKnt  invasion 
of  tiie  eastern  Transvaal,  and'to  block  the 
British  advance  toward  Majuba  and  an 
invasion  from  the  point  of  British  disaster 
two  decades  ago. 


Th»  Boar  w«r  week  the  British  com- 
pleted another  quarter  of 
their  march  to  Pretoria,  and  are  now  half- 
way from  the  cf^pital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  to  the  capital  of  the  South  African 
Republic  They  have  reached  and  taken 
Kroonstad,  the  temporary  capital  of  the 
Free  State  since  the  departure  of  the  Boers 
from  Bloemfontein.  1*he  State  capital 
has  now  been  moved  to  Heilbron,  forty-five 
mites  northeast  of  Kroonstad.  On  the  way 
from  Smaldeel  there  was  some  fighting,  but 
the  Boers  made  no  opposition  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Kroonstad.  They  retired  north- 
wards in  good  order,  taking  all  their  guns 
and  a  large  convoy  of  railway  stock,  be- 
sides destroying  great  quantities  of  stores 
which  they  were  unable  to  remove.  Be- 
lieving that  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  Boer 
homesteads  in  his  rear  without  having 
them  thoroughly  searched  for  hidden  arms 
and  ammunition,  Lord  Roberts  instituted 
such  a  search  last  week.  Every  farm  vis- 
ited was  found  tenanted  only  by  women 
and  children,  all  the  men  apparently  being 
on  the  Boer  fighting  lines.  The  British 
Commander-in-Chief  reports  dissensions 
between  the  Boer  allies,  the  Free  Staters 
accusing  the  Transvaalers  of  using  them 
for  their  own  purposes  and  then  deserting 
them.  This  is  accentuated  by  the  cross* 
ing  of  the  Vaal  River  by  thoi^nds  of 
Transvaalers  returning  to  their  own  coun- 
try. The  quarrel  between  the  allies  has 
gone  so  far,  say  some  British  correspond- 
ents, that  a  disruption  of  the  federal  forces 
is  imminent  In  kny  event,  the  success 
of  a  march  already  comparable  to  Lord 
Roberts's  other  great  march  from  Kabul 
to  Kandahar  h^  undoubtedly  impressed 
the  Boer  allies  as  never  before  with  the 
power  not  only  of  British  numbers  but  of 
British  resources.  From  Natal  comes 
the  news  that  G^^ral  Buller  has  turned 


Th«  Bo«r  DelQfalM 


The  arrival  at  New 
York  of  the  Boer  dele- 
gates, which  is  expected  hourly  as  we  go  to 
press,  gives  greater  prominence  than  ever 
to  their  contention.  They  declare  that 
the  Boers  never  wished  for  war ;  that 
President  Kruger's  ultimatum  was  issued 
under  the  belief  that  Boer  destruction  had 
been  determined  upon,  and  that  nothing 
could  prevent  an  attack  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  Boer  independence  and  seiz- 
ing Boer  teiritory;  refer  to  speeches  since 
that  time  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  who  declared  that  the 
British  want  no  territory,  and  of  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who 
told  Parliament  that  he  intended,  in  his 
September  despatch,  to  accept  nine-tenths 
of  Mr.  Kruger's  conditions  ;  and  declare 
that  if  these  speeches  had  been  made  in 
September  instead  of  October  and  No- 
vember, an  ultimatum  would  never  have 
been  formulated.  The  delegates  are  visit- 
ing Europe  and  America  to  see  if  the  war 
can  be  stopped  ;  and  they  assert  that  the 
Transvaal  Republic  would  gladly  consent 
to  submit  all  questions  of  guarantees  and 
indemnity  to  the  decision  of  any  impartial 
tribunal.  Mr.  Fischer,  a  leading  member 
of  the  delegation,  says  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Old  World  appear  paralyzed, 
but  that  he  and  his  associates  hope  to 
find  a  different  state  of  affairs  in  the 
New  World.  He  recalls  the  fact  that,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Jameson  Raid 
threatened  the  Transvaal's  independence, 
the  American  Republic  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing Great  Britain  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration a  question  which  involved,  not 
the  existence  of  Venezuela,  but  only  her 
frontier  interests.  "  As  you  obtained 
arbitration  for  Venezuela  after  England 
had  declared  if  was  impossible,  so  we 
venture  to  hope  that  the  free,  enlightened 
public  opinion  of  the  American  Republic 
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will  succeed  in  inducing  the  Power  at- 
tacking our  very  existence  to  stay  her 
hand,  and  to  submit  the  question  of  the 
future  government  of  these  regions  to  the 
free  judgment  oi  an  impartial  tribunal." 


Aatectea'i  Dntj 


Doubtless  conditions  have 


been  changed  by  the  war; 
they  always  are  changed  by  war.  The 
Civil  War  emancipated  the  slaves,  though 
originally  the  North  only  insisted  that 
slavery  should  not  be  extended  into  the 
Territories.  The  Spanish  War  involved 
the  loss  by  Spain  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Hulippines,  Uiough  the  American  ultima- 
tum at  the  be^ning  was  only  the  eman- 
cqiation  of  Cuba.  The  present  ultimatum 
(rf  Great  Britain  has  had  a  semiofficial 
interpretation  in  a  speech  from  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain delivered  last  week  at  Birmingham, 
the  first  which  his  constitutents  have 
heard  from  him  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  in  which  he  said : 

While  the  Government  does  not  wish  to  be 
nndictive,  it  is  determined  that  never  again 
Asm  the  republics  be  a  nursery  of  conspiracy, 
and  it  will  see  that  justice  Is  done  to  those 
who  are  determined  to  be  loyal.  The  Gov- 
enunent  is  not  prepared  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Boer  republics,  and  we  are 
determined  that  the  republics  shall  be  finally 
incorporated  under  the  British  flag.  For  an 
interval  they  must  be  a  Crown  colony,  such 
as  India  is ;  but  we  hope  they  will  eventually 
become  a  great  self-govemmg  colony  like 
Canada  andAustralia. 

It  appears  to  us  that  some  terms  less 
hmniliating  to  the  Boers  might  be  devised 
by  England  than  this  ;  but  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  question  is  not  one  with  which 
America  can  interfere.  In  the  case  of 
Venezuela  there  was  some  apparent  ground 
for  our  action  in  our  Monroe  Doctrine  that 
interference  with  South  American  Repub- 
lics by  foreign  powers  we  should  regard 
as  an  unfriendly  act  to  ourselves.  There 
is  no  ground  for  our  undertaking  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  contending  parties  in 
South  Africa,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  appoint  ourselves  umpire  for  the 
whole  world,  and  maintain  our  judicial 
authority  against  all  mankind. 


In  die  South  African 
Republic  thepnncipal 
event  of  last  week 
was  the  opening'  of  the  Volksraad  or  Par- 


Cr«awricbt-8fihr«ti»r 


liament  at  Pretoria.  The  vacant  seats  of^ 
General  Joubert  and  of  the  members  who 
have  been  killed  in  the  war  were  filled  with 
flowers,  and  President  Kruger,  in  his  open- 
ing speech,  alluded  feelingly  to  the  vacan- 
cies. Concerning  General  Joubert  he 
said:  "Future  generations  will  be  able 
to  judge  the  work  of  the  dead  man,  whose 
demeanor  inspired  the  enemy  with  respect, 
and  whose  humane  and  brave  conduct 
gave  fame  and  importance  to  this  State 
among  civilized  nations."  Mr.  Kruger 
also  paid  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Orange  Free  State  Boers. 
"  They  have  amply  fulfilled  their  treaty 
obligations  to  the  Transvaal:  they  also 
realized  that  a  imited  front  was  required, 
as  an  attack  upon  the  independence  «of 
the  Transvaal  meant  a  threat  upon  the 
Free  State."  Referring  to  the  peace  pro- 
posals of  ^he  Presidents  of  both  Republics, 
Mr.  Kruger  said :  "  We  have  proved  by 
legislation  and  by  our  dealings  with  Great 
Britain  last  year  that  it  was  our  desire  to 
preserve  peace,  and  now'  that  war  has 
broken  out  we  will  do  everything  to  restore 
peace."  Astern  policy  is  the  one  favored 
by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  has  now 
returned  from'  England  to  South  Africa. 
He  says : 

If  through  any  intellectual  lasciviousness  wfe 
in  England  prefer  to  tickle  emotion  by  being 
generous  once  again  at  other  people's  expense 
when  the  settlement  comes,  all  this  weary, 
bloody  work  will  have  to  be  done  anew  from 
die  beginning,  five  or  ten  years  back.  I  assume 
that  you  have  full  knowledge  of  the  situation 
in  South  Africa,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can 
realize  how  passionately  and  eagerly  the  loyal- 
ists look  to  England  for  a  sign  that  the  mother 
country  will  neither  desert  them  nor  betray 
them  to  the  Dutch. 

We  note  the  Tegaining  of  the  right  to  free 
speech  on  this  question  in  England.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  Mr.  Cronwright- 
Sdireiner,  the  husband  of  Olive  Schreiner, 
the  novelist,  has  frequently  sought  to 
present  the  Boer  side  of  the  South  African 
dispute  to  British  audiences.  Each  time 
he  has  been  mobbed.  His  first  peaceful 
hearing  was  obtained  on  Sunday  night  of 
last  week  at  Battersea  Town  Hall.  The 
speaker  ascribes  his  final  success  to  the 
gradual  growth  of  admiration  for  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  Boers,  and  of  sym- 
pathy with  their  fight  for  independence 
and  liberty.  We  hope  that  it  has  a  deeper 
reason.  In  America  a  hearing  is  rarely 
denied       a  mob  to  an  unpopular  cause. 
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In  this  respect  England  is  distinctly  be- 
hind us. 


lUbbl  Herts  mod 
Biahop  Hutsall  on  tb* 
Trusvaai  QuMtlon 


Two  interesting  opin- 
ions affirming  the  jus- 
tice of  the  British  side 
in  the  Boer  contro- 
versy have  just  been  made  public,  A  few 
years  ago,  Rabbi  Hertz,  an  American 
Hebrew,  went  to  Joiiannesburg  and  en- 
gaged actively  in  religious  work  there. 
When  he  left  this  countiy,  he  was  strongly 
pro-Boer,  but  he  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing that  the  South  African  Republic  was 
such  in  name  only ;  in  reality  it  was  an 
oligarchy.  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews 
were  excluded  from  political  and  military 
offices,  and  were  not  allowed  to  send  their 
children  to  the  State  free  schools.  A 
section  of  the  Transvaal  Constitution  de- 
clares that  all  persons  not  Christiaiis  can 
be  arrested  without  vrarrant.  At  first  this 
was  meant  to  apply  to  the  black  natives 
only,  but  President  Kruger  made  it  apply 
to  the  Jews  as  well.  Dr.  Hertz  petitioned 
the  Government  to  amend  this  article,  but, 
though  Mr.  Kruger  made  many  promises, 
there  was  always  some  excuse  for  delay. 
Kabbi  Hertz  declares  that,  if  President 
Kruger  should  succeed  in  the  present  war, 
his  ally,  the  Orange  Free  State,  would  be 
dra^^d  down  to  the  level  of  the  TransvaaL 
Bishop  Hartzell,  however,  who  four  years 
ago  was  appointed  Methodist  Missionary 
Bishop  to  Africa,  insists  that  President 
Kruger  does  not  represent  the  whole 
Transvaal,  but  only  an  extreme  faction, 
and  that  die  Boers  have  been  led  by  him 
to  take  a  wrong  position.  Bishop  Hait- 
zell's  testimony  is  valuable,  since  he  has 
had  unusual  opportunities  for  studying 
both  the  Boers  and  the  British  in  South 
Africa.  In  harmony  with  the  opinion  of 
another  missionary,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Phillips,  recently  quoted  in  The  Outlook, 
Dr.  Hartzell  declares  that  the  great  moral 
wrong  of  the  Boers  is  not  so  much  in 
their  ill-treatment  of  the  Outlanders  as 
in  their  opposition  to  all  missionary 
effort  among  the  blacks.  Hence,  he  sides 
with  the  British,  who  represent  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  and  give  the  natives  a 
fair  chance  for  tlieir  rights.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railway  will 
have  a  great  influence  in  opening  up 
the  Dark  Continent,  not  only  to  industry 


and  commerce,  but  also  to  Christianity 
and  civilization.  With  this  in  view  he  has 
located  his  principal  mission  station  at 
Umtali  in  Rhodesia,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  west  of  Beira  on  the  coast,  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  Beira- Umtali  railway 
on  the  Cape-to-Cairo  line.  He  declares 
that  the  great  question  from  a  missionary 
point  of  view  throughout  Africa  is  not 
what  will  become  of  the  British,  the  Boers, 
or  any  other  white  inhabitants,  but  what 
is  to  be  the  future  of  the  native  Africans. 


The  Hethodlet  Confereace 


At  the  Methodist 


General  Confer- 
ence the  larger  part  of  the  work  done  dur- 
ing the  first  week  has  been  in  committee. 
The  standing  committees  are  very  large, 
in  fact  are  sectional  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference. Not  much  ot  their  proceedings 
gets  into  print,  but  their  debates  are  quite 
as  strenuous  and  animated  as  any  that 
are  reported.  In  the  Conference  itself  a 
partial  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organic  Law  of  the 
Church  brought  out  the  fact  that  laymen, 
now  having  their  desired  representation  in 
the  General  Conference,  do  not  demand 
representation  in  the  Annual  Conferences, 
but  are  at  present  disposed  to  let  these 
preserve  their  character  of  ministerial 
associations.  Apart  from  the  matter  of 
ministerial  appointments,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops,  the  working  power 
of  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  resides  in 
the  Quarterly  Conferences  and  in  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  in  both  of  which  laymen 
have  all  the  rights  that  they  now  care  for. 
Another  point  of  interest  that  came  out  in 
discussion  was  the  greatly  disproportionate 
representation  now  allowed  to  the  smallest 
Conferences,  somewhat  suggestive  of  what 
certain  "  mining  camps  "  have  in  Congress 
and  the  Electoral  College.  A  long  and 
spirited  debate  on  the  question  whether 
officials  should  receive  compensation  for 
dedicating  churches  and  similar  services 
issued  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  de- 
signed to  check  a  growing  custom  felt  to 
be  open  to  criticism.  The  resolutions, 
after  declaring  that  '*  the  Book  Concern 
should  provide  liberally  for  the  support  of 
our  Bishops  and  General  Conference 
officers,"  say  that  none  of  these  "  shall  re- 
ceive anything  above  actual  expenses  for 
his  services  in  the  dedication  and  reopen- 
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ingof  churches,  attending  commencements 
of  our  educational  institutions,  and  such 
other  like  services  as  he  may  render  the 
Church."  As  to  reunion  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church  South,  separated  by  the  con- 
troversy OQ  slavery  in  1S44,  no  latter  hope 
jret  appears.  The  address  of  the  Fraternal 
Del^^te  £rom  that  Church,  Dr.  Hoss,  of 
Nashville,  admirable  in  every  respect,  was 
full  of  comi^,  fellowship,  and  brotherliness, 
but  suggestive  of  nothing  more.  As  in 
other  Churches,  the  consolidation  of  some 
(A  the  societies  for  denominaticmal  work 
has  been  mooted,  but  seems  unlikely  to 
be  soon  accomplished.  There  may  be  a 
reduction,  however,  in  the  number  of  gen- 
eral secretaries  of  these  societies ;  and  the 
discontinuance  or  consolidation  of  some 
denominational  journals  that  do  not  pay 
their  way  is  also  indicated.  The  admira- 
ble Episcopal  Address,  of  which  we  spoke 
last  week,  is  to  be  read,  by  request  of  the 
Conference,  in  all  Methodist  churches, 
either  entire  or  in  part,  at  the  discretion  of 
pastors.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion, it  is  now  doubtful  if  any  of  the 
present  Bishops  will  be  retired,  but  four 
additional  Bishops  are  to  be  chosen,  two 
of  them  for  missionary  service.  A  noble 
and  affectionate  commemoration  of  Mr. 
Moody's  worth  and  work  was  made  in  reso- 
lutions which  the  Conference- unanimously 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote.  The  progress 
of  discussion  on  the  Organic  Law  of  the 
Church  developed  the  expected  debate  on 
the  eligibility  of  women  to  the  General 
Conference.  The  remarkable  statement 
was  made  by  Dr.  Buckley  that  he  was 
opposed  to  this  both  on  Scriptural  and 
on  expediential  grounds ;  nevertheless,  it 
was  coming ;  he  was  "  willing  to  see  women 
seated  when  it  was  done  without  trouble," 
for  he  believed  that  "Methodism  plus 
wmnen  in  the  General  Conference  would 
be  better  than  any  other  ^stem  "  that  he 
knew  oL 


_  Durins;  the  past 

Or^uppM*!  year  the  question, 
"  Is  there  an  over- 
supply  of  clei^-men?"  has  been  promi- 
nently before  the  public  In  certain  relig- 
ious bodies  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
such  an  over-supply;  in  others,  indica- 
tions point  the  other  way.  Among  those 
in  the  latter  cat^^ory  stands  the  Episcopal 


Church,  as  we  learn  from  the  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  a  year  ago  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Seminary 
Faculties.  At  this  year's  meeting  c£  this 
Conference  (which  has  just  taken  {dace  at 
the  Episci^ial  Divinity  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.)  the  report  presented  was 
based  upon  statistics  furnished  by  the 
bishops  of  fifty-four  dioceses  and  jurisdic- 
tions, and  representing  three-quarters  of 
the  total  of  forty-eight  hundred  cleigy. 
More  complete  returns  would  hardly  alter 
the  results  of  these  statistics.  According 
to  them  there  will  be,  after  the  ordination 
of  the  new  men  this  year,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-0ve  vacant  places,  in  addition 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  other  stations 
where  thsre  is  good  opportunity  of  plant- 
ing the  church.  One  would  like  to  know 
more  about  these  opportunities ;  whether 
they  are  afforded  by  places  in  which 
there  are  already  Christian  churches  but 
no  Episcopal  church.  As  it  may  be 
objected  that,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
large  number  of  clergy  not  engaged  in 
parochial  work,  the  supply  would  proba- 
bly be  equal  to  the  demand,  the  report 
declares  that  not  more  than  a  hundred 
men  of  this  kind  can  be  counted  on. 
Hence,  a  net  total  of  seventy-five  vacan* 
cies  would  remain,  tc^ether  with  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  other  places.  No  account 
was  taken  of  the  foreign  missionary  juris- 
dictions, for  which  fifteen  men  are  reported 
as  urgently  needed  without  delay.  So  far 
from  being  over-supplied,  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  straitened  in  the  supply  of  suit- 
able men,  and  of  such  means  as  are  re- 
quired for  opening  up  the  new  work.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  the  report  empha- 
sizes the  immistakable  call  for  steady 
progress  in  the  quality  of  the  men  sent 
out  As  the  report  says,  the  ministry  is 
no  place  for  weak,  inefficient,  or  unspir- 
itual  men.  The  report  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  among  the  resolutions  based 
on  it  was  the  following :  . 

The  extension  and  growth  of  the  Church, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  swiously  hindeivd 
by  a  paucity  of  suitable  candidates  £<»■  the 
sacred  ministry.  .  .  .  The  true  office  of  the 
seminaries  of  the  Church  as  means  for  the 
spiritual  and  practical  as  well  as  for  the  intel- 
lectual training  for  the  candidates  for  Orders 
should  be  constantly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  intending  candidates  by  the  bisho[»  and 
clergy  more  immediately  responsible  for  their 
guidance.  Experience  shows  that  defective 
apprehension  in  reference  to  this  matter  is  a 
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great  hindrance  to  the  best  usefuhiess  of  those 
institutions. 


The  "  P.  S.  A.  " 
Th«  aiiii^h  Pleasant  Sun- 

Hov«n«it  day  Afternoon 

movement,  was 

started  twelve  years  ago  by  such  men  as 
Canon  Scott-Holland  and  the  Revs.  Bruce- 
Wallace,  Fleming  Williams,  and  Bernard 
Snell.  It  was  started  to  induce  the 
churches  to  take  up  the  study  of  social 
problems.  These  men  had  aUeady  intro- 
duced social  toiHcs  into  their  Sunday 
afternoon  sermons,  but  the  enthusiasm 
for  municipal  reform  resulting  from  the 
passing  of  the  London  County  Council 
Act  gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement 
A  writer  in  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post "  describes  the  services  as  they  are 
now  conducted.  They  are  similar  to  the 
ordinary  rel^ous  church  service,  except 
that,  in  place  of  the  sermon,  there  is  an 
address  on  some  subject  of  a  social  or 
political  nature,  and  after  the  address  the 
congregation  is  invited  to  discuss  the 
subject  and  to  ask  questions  of  the 
speaker,  a  privilege  which  is  used  exten- 
sively. Nor  is  the  position  of  principal 
speaker  monopolized  by  the  clergyman  ; 
more  frequently  the  address  is  delivered 
by  men  not  having  ecclesiastical  distinc- 
tion ;  indeed,  the  aim  is  to  secure  recog- 
nized municipal  authorities  as  speakers. 
It  even  happens  that  men  who  are  known 
to  be  agnostics  address  a  church  congre- 
gation from  the  pulpit.  As  may  be  fancied, 
the  membership  of  the  Pleasant  Sunday 
Afternoon  is  not  confined  to  regular 
church-goers ;  in  fact,  in  many  churches 
the  majorityof  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon 
members  belong  to  a  non-church-^ing 
class.  The  subjects  for  discussion,  says 
the  "  Evening  Post's  "  correspondent,  were 
at  first  limited  to  questions  of  immediate 
local  interest,  but  now  any  and  every 
sociological  problem  can  be  and  is  dis- 
cussed at  the  gatherings.  At  first  the 
ultra-radical  element  supposed  the  meet- 
ings to  be  but  a  device  of  the  clergy  to 
help  sustain  ecclesiastical  influence,  but 
this  suspicion  has  long  since  passed  away. 
For  tho^  who  care  to  stay  after  the  meet- 
ings, there  is  a  social  tea,  and  as  the 
speaker  of  the  afternoon  is  the  guest  of 
honor,  a  discussion  often  results  which 
rivals  in  interest  that  which  has  already 


occurred.  The  importance  of  the  move- 
ment may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  candidates  for  public  office  invariably 
endeavor  to  get  the  Pleasant  Sunday 
Afternoon  to  indorse  their  candidatures 
before  consenting  to  allow  their  names  to 
be  placed  in  nomination.  A  stronger  and 
sounder  morality  is  banning  to  inspire 
English  municipal  politics,  and  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  Pleasant  Sunday  After- 
noon movement 


Acrtcuituni  cr«dit  uaioM  Germany,  which 
more  than  any 
other  Continental  nation  illustrates  the 
ability  of  intell^nt  mind  to  solve  indus- 
trial problems  and  create  new  industrial 
enterprises,  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  a 
comprehensive  system  of  agrarian  reform. 
About  the  middle  of  this  century  Schultze 
Delitsch  founded  the  credit  unions  which 
were  the  origin  of  a  vast  national  organi- 
zation composed  of  small  k>cal  credit 
associations.  In  France  the  Government 
has  assisted  the  movement  by  a  loan 
of  40,000,000  francs  at  merely  nominal - 
interest  In  Ireland  Horace  Plunkett 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system 
of  agricultural  co-operation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying,  selling,  and  borrowing, 
which  is  said  to  have  done  more  than  all 
the  Land  Purchase  Acts  to  revive  Irish 
agriculture.  Now,  Maggiorint  Ferraris, 
director  of  the  "  Nuova  Antologia,"  mem- 
ber of  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  formerly 
Postmaster-General,  proposes  to  regener- 
ate Italian  agriculture  by  similar  meth- 
ods. His  prc^^ramme  provides  for  i  ,800 
suburban  agrarian  associations,  1,800 
agrarian  banks,  and  about  3,000  other 
agencies  located  throughout  Italy,  even 
in  the  most  remote  villages.  These  agen- 
cies are  to  supply  members  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  modem  methods  of 
cultivation.  For  buying,  the  suburban 
unions  are  to  be  grouped  in  about  sixteen 
district  unions,  they  in  turn  being  associ- 
ated in  a  national  union.  Credit — ^in  kind, 
only — ^will  be  given  to  cultivators  by  the 
various  local  agencies,  for  an  amount  in 
no  case  greater  than  twent3^five  limes  the 
taxes  levied  upon  the  land.  Ramburse- 
ment  is  required  within  three  months  after 
each  harvest  For  the  credit  system  the 
surplus  of  deposits  in  the  postal  savings 
banks,  estimated  at  $50,000,000  a  year. 
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is  to  furnish  capital.  It  is  believed  that 
this  national  organization  of  agriculture 
under  State  laws,  although  in  great  meas- 
ure avoiding  State  control,  will  do  much 
to  make  easier  to  bear  the  burden  of  tax- 
atioQ  under  which  Italy  aow  staggers. 


Tbe  Tot^  Kciip«  The  last  Monday  in  May 
will  be  a  day  of  absorbing 
interest  to  astronomers,  and  the  interest 
will  center  in  a  period  of  about  two  min- 
utes only  in  each  place  of  observation. 
For  that  length  of  time  the  sun  will  be 
conpletely  hidden  from  the  earth  by  the 
moon's  shadow  throughout  a  strip  about 
seventy-five  miles  in  width  stretching  from 
Mexico  to  the  northeast  through  Texas, 
BiOssissippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  tlie  Caro 
Unas,  and  Virginia,  and  ending  with  the 
Atlantic  coast  at  Cape  Henry.  There  are 
thus  many  excellent  stations  for  viewing 
the  eclipse,  and  a  few  large  cities  (New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Raleigh)  will  be  favored 
irith  a  full  view  of  the  rare  phenomenon. 
The  astronomers  have  equipped  two  sta- 
tums  for  observation,  one  at  Pinehurst, 
N.  C,  the  other  in  Barnesville,  Ga.  Both 
[rfaces  are  selected  as  being  in  the  exact 
path  of  totality  and  as  being  in  r^ons 
usually  free  from  clouds.  An  immense 
amount  of  astronomical  apparatus  has 
been  conveyed  to  these  spots  and  accu- 
rately adjusted.  If  the  day  is  clear,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  myriads  of  photographs  <^ 
all  kinds  to  be  taken  wtU  result  in  new 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  sun's 
corona,  now  believed  to  be  a  gaseous 
vapor  or  atmosphere  of  peculiar  constitu- 
ency and  appearance.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  corona  extends  about  a  million 
miles  from  the  surface  of  the  sun.  An- 
other phenomenon  to  be  closely  watched 
is  found  in  the  red  jets  of  flame  which 
shoot  out  in  wonderfully  dazzling  forms 
to  a  height  of  160,000  miles,  and  in  the 
sierra,  a  border  of  dark  red  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  sun's  disk.  Non-sctentific 
readers  will  join  in  earnest  hopes  that  the 
technical  observers  may  escape  such  a 
disappointment  as  met  the  Amherst  ex- 
pedition which  went  to  Japan  to  observe 
the  total  eclipse  of  1 896.  In  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  the  eclipse  will  be  partial, 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  sun's  disk 
being  obscured,  banning  in  th^  mQroing 
at  7:53  and  QOduig  at  10:28. 


The  Montgomery  Confer- 
ence 

We  give  on  another  page  a  full  report 
of  the  interesting  Southern  Convention 
held  last  week  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on 
the  race  question  in  the  South.  The 
mere  fact  that  such  a  Conference  was 
held  should  be  regarded  by  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  interests  of  the  African  race 
and  of  the  country  as  an  encouraging  sign. 
It  was  perhaps  natural  for  a  time  that 
Southern  men  whose  position  and  abilities 
give  them  a  right  to  shape  public  opinion 
should  have  been  silent  on  this  subject 
That  they  have  been  silent,  in  some  cases 
criminally  silent,  we  think  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  A  single  incident  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  fact  The  Outlook  not  long 
since  wrote  to  most  of  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors asking  them  what  remedy  Southern 
men  had  to  suggest  for  the  frequent  crime 
of  lynching.  Only  one  responded.  This 
silence  mig^t  it  is  true,  have  been  due  to 
an  unwillingness  to  speak  through  a  jour- 
nal published  in  the  North.  But  many  ctf 
these  Governors  have  never  spoken  on  the 
subject  in  either  official  message,  public 
address,  or  their  own  Southern  press. 
And  whether  this  silence  on  the  part  of 
men  from  whom  their  own  communities 
had  a  right  to  expect  leadership  signifies 
indifference,  political  timidity,  or  despair 
of  finding  any  remedy,  it  is,  or  was,  a  dis- 
couraging sign.  It  is,  therefore,  an  en- 
couraging sign  when  Southern  leaders  for 
the  first  time  come  te^ether  to  give  to  this 
complex  problem  their  best  thought. 

We  repeat,  this  silence  Jiitherto,  though 
it  has  not  been  justified,  has  not  been 
strange.  The  North  had,  by  immediate 
emancipation  and  by  conferring  universal 
suffrage  on  the  emancipated  slaves,  at- 
tempted the  solution  of  the  problem ;  no 
wonder  that  Southern  men  who  did  not 
believe  in  this  solution  stood  one  side  to 
see  the  result  Co-operation  between 
North  and  South  was  impossible  until 
some  better  understanding  between  the 
sections  was  reached.  The  negro  natu- 
rally looked  with  special  favor  on  the 
Kepublican  party,  because  it  had  emanci- 
pated and  enfranchised  him;  and  the 
Southern  gentleman,  whatever  his  good 
will,  often  found  every  attempt  to  help 
bis  colored  neighbor  thwarted  by  politick 
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and  race  prejudice  against  himself.  Other 
problems  confronted  the  Southern  leaders : 
industry  was  to  be  reorganized,  schools 
opened  and  a  school  system  established, 
new  political  relations  f<nined  with  Nortibh 
em  citizens*  the  whole  industrial,  sodal, 
commercial,  and  political  reconstruction 
of  the  community  achieved ;  and  the  spe- 
cial race  problem  took  a  second  place, 
partly  because  it  was  so  'complex  and  so 
difficult.  In  many  local  communities 
emancipated  negroes,  freed  from  the  old 
restraints  of  slavery  and  not  yet  adjusted 
to  tile  new  conditions  of  freedom,  became 
offensive  and  even  dangerous  elements  in 
the  community ;  and  how  to  guard  prop- 
erty, person,  and  purity  against  the  dan- 
gers which  their  criminal  proclivities  in- 
volved absorbed  all  the  thought  of  the 
Southerner,  and  sometimes  paralyzed  his 
thinking  by  panic  or  passion. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  race 
problem  is  primarily  Southern,  as  the  immi- 
gration prciblem  is  primarily  Northern. 
That  the  North  would  resent  an  endeavor 
by  Southern  voters  to  determine  how  the 
foreigners  should  be  treated,  or  how  strikes 
should  be  dealt  with  in  Northern  cities,  is 
certain ;  that  the  South  should  have  re- 
sented the  endeavor  of  the  North  to 
determine  by  Federal  le^^slatioD  how  the 
race  problem  should  be  solved  in  the 
South  is  natural.  And  it  is  not  less  nat- 
ural, now  that  the  North  has  shown  its 
recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
and  an  inclination  to  seek  for  some  method 
of  co-operation  with  the  South  in  solving 
it,  that  Southern  gentlemen  should  come 
together  to  give  it  their  best  considera- 
tion. The  Montgomery  Convention  marks 
a  very  decided  advance  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  which  is  perhaps  as 
complicated  and  difficult  as  any  free  peo- 
ple have  ever  had  to  meet 

That  problem,  however,  appears  to  us 
in  its  statement  as  simple  as  in  its  solu- 
tion it  is  difficult.  In  slavery  the  black 
laborer  was  the  chattel  of  the  white  em- 
ployer. Emancipation  destroyed  that  sys- 
tem ;  a  new  one  has  to  be  developed,  in 
which  the  laborer  and  the  employer  shall 
have  equal  protection  for  their  liberties 
and  their  rights.  This  problem  cannot 
be  solved  by  expatriating  the  blacks  ;  that 
is  to  evade  the  problem,  not  to  solve 
it  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  ex- 
jntriate  a  great  body  of  people  from  their 


native  home  for  no  cause  except  that 
they  possess  negro  blood ;  it  would  be 
economically  disastrous  to  expel  the  black 
laborers  from  a  reigion  in  which  white 
men  cannot  do  field  labor  without  peril  to 
health  and  even  life;  it  would  be  physically 
impossible  to  provide  for  any  such  exodus 
even  if  it  were  desirable.  The  proposition 
to  segregate  the  negroes  in  a  few  black 
States  is  hardly  more  just,  more  advan- 
tageous, or  more  practical.  The  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
C<Histitution  would  serve  no  good  purpose 
even  if  it  could  be  accomplidied ;  and 
it  cannot  be  accomplished.  For  such  a 
repeal  the  co-operation  of  the  Northern 
States  would  be  necessary ;  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  Northern  States  cannot 
be  secured.  This  is  not  because  the  North 
is  committed  to  universal  suffrage ;  but 
because  it  is  committed  to  equal  suffrage. 
To  refuse  the  ballot  to  such  a  statesman 
as  Booker  T.  Washington  because  he  has 
some  negro  blood  in  his  veins,  and  to 
give  it  to  a  shifdess  and  ignorant  idler 
because  he  has  none,  has  for  its  support 
absolutely  no  argument  except  popular 
prejudice ;  and  concession  to  popular 
prejudi(^  never  yet  solved  a  great  political 
problem.  We  are  not  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran's  speech  is  to 
be  taken  seriously.  The  South  must  re- 
member that  a  Presidential  election  is 
close  at  hand,  and  any  issue  is  a  good 
one  which  will  get  votes. 

The  direction  in  which  we  are  to  look 
for  a  solution  of  the  race  problem  is  quite 
different  We  must  assume  that  the  white 
race  and  the  colored  race  are  to  live 
together  in  a  free  Republic,  and  on  a 
basis  which  will  secure  equal  protection 
to  the  person  and  proper^  of  all,  r^:ard- 
less  of  either  color  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude ;  that  the  harmony  between 
the  races  must  be  secured  in  the  States  in 
which  they  live — it  cannot  be  forced  upon 
them  by  legislation  framed  by  the  people 
of  the  States  where  the  two  races  do  not 
liveinindustrial  and  political  relationships; 
that  the  conditions  of  the  suffrage  may  be 
limited,  but  that  the  limitation  should  be 
dependent,  not  on  color,  but  on  character, 
and  should  not  be  so  framed  as  to  admit 
an  ignorant  white  man  to  the  ballot-box  and 
to  exclude  an  intelligent  colored  man,  or  to 
admit  a  shiftless  and  idle  white  man  and 
exclude  an  industrious,  sober,  and  thrifty 
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colored  man ;  that  methods  of  education 
may  be  changed ;  that  they  may  be  made 
more  elementary,  more  ethical,  more  indus- 
trial, and  less  literary,  but  that  it  must  be 
recognixed  as  axiomatic  that  an  intelligent 
population,  white  or  black,  is  always  safer 
in  any  community  than  an  ignorant  popu- 
lation ;  that  the  remedy  for  private  and 
personal  crimes  is  not  public  and  common 
_  crime,  but  such  changes  in  criminal  law 
and  its  administration  as  will  secure  the 
prompt  and  speedy  trial  of  every  accused, 
and  will,  if  necessary,  postpcme  any  other 
case  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
cases  of  violence  against  the  person,  that 
the  penalty  may  follow  surely  and  speedily 
on  the  offeftse.  The  Montgomery  Con- 
vention is  one  step  toward  such  results. 

The   Case   of  Professor 
Gilbert 

Much  public  attention  has  been  called 
of  late  to  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary because  of  the  so-called  heresy 
charges  brought  against  the  Professor  in 
the  New  Testament  Department.  The 
antagonists  of  Professor  Gilbert  have  zeal- 
ously tried  the  case  in  the  {apers,  while 
the  accused  has  been  content  to  speak  in 
his  own  defease  only  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. There  is,  therefore,  evidence  in 
many  quarters  of  gross  misunderstanding 
of  the  question  at  issue. 

This  case  is  also  invested  with  peculiar 
»gnificance  because  of  the  Constitution 

the  Seminary;  since,  in  the  last  analysis, 
all  the  Directors  owe  their  positions  to  the 
churches  and  are  responsible  to  them 
for  th^r  action.  A  Convention  of  the 
churches  meets  in  Chicago  triennially  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  one-half  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  through  this  elec- 
tion the  churches  express  their  judgment 
upon  the  past  actions  of  the  Board,  or 
ivovide  against  such  contingencies  as  may 
af^fear.  The  Constitution  also  provides 
Aat,  through  a  Board  of  Examiners  bien- 
nially chosen  by  the  Associations  of  the 
Central  Western  States,  the  Seminary  shall 
more  fully  be  ^pt  in  vital  relation  with 
the  churches. 

This  Board  of  Examiners  met  May  4, 
and,  believing,  as  shown  in  their  report, 
"that  the  mtid>*discussed  relation  of  Pro- 


fessor Gilbert  to  the  Seminary  came  within 
the  provmce  of  the  Board  of  ExaminerSt 
the  Board  thought  best  to  call  before  them 
several  representatives  of  the  student 
body,  and  examine  them  as  to  the  direction 
and  influence  of  Dr.  Gilbert's  teachings." 
After  a  most  thorough  and  searching  ex- 
amination, the  Board  reported  to  the  Di- 
rectors that  they  have  not  discovered  that 
any  harm  whatever  has  been  done,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  students  uniformly 
express  the  greatest  admiration  both  for  Dr. 
Gilbert's  spirit  and  method ;  that  the  several 
classes,  in  their  final  work,  demonstrate 
that  the  training  has  been  thorough  and  of 
high  order ;  and  the  work  done  in  a/i  the 
departments,  as  it  has  been  shown  in  the 
examinations  and  in  extended  private  con- 
versation with  the  students,  is  heartily 
commended.  The  Board  therefore  ear- 
nestiy  urge  upon  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  continue  Professor  Gilbert  In  the  New 
Testament  chair  for  the  present  at  least 
The  Directors,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, decided  upon  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved^  That  leave  of  absence  for  one 
year  be  granted  Professor  George  H.  Gilbert, 
in  order  that  he  may  prepare  and  publish  the 
volume  completing  his  system  of  New  Testa- 
ment teachii^;  provided  that  the  volume  in 
question  be  precnred  for  publication,  and  the 
advance  sheets  be  placed  m  the  hands  of  the 
Directors  not  later  than  April  1, 1901 ;  and 
that  if  the  accord  hoped  for  fails  to  develop 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  its  annual  meetine;,  previous  to  which  the 
book  shall  not  be  publisned,  then  at  that  date 
Professor  George  H.  Gilbert  shall  withdraw 
from  the  faculty  of  the  institution. 

Then  the  interesting  question  arose 
whether  this  action  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors would  be  sustained  by  that  lugher 
court,  the  Triennial  Convention,  on  the 
following  Wednesday.  Some  of  the  papers 
in  the  West,  religious  and  secular,  have 
attempted  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
churches — "  that  Professor  Gilbert's  teach- 
ii^  were  distasteful  to  tiie  churches,  and 
subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  our  faith 
and  order."  Tlie  Triennial  Convention 
could  show  its  ai^roval  or  disapproval  of 
these  utterances  only  ,  by  its  choice  of  Di- 
rectors. Fourteen-  vacancies  upon  the 
Board  were  to  be  filled — a  number  large 
enough  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  insti- 
tution for  the  coming  three  years.  In  other 
years  the  nominati(»is  have  been  made 
a  committee  of  three.    This  year,  at 
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the  suggestion  of  President  Blanchard,  of 
Wheaton,  in  orde :  that  the  churches  mig^t 
the  more  surely  express  themselves,  the 
Committee  was  enlai^d  to  eleven,  and,  in 
addition,  two  names  were  nominated  for 
each  vacancy.  The  result  is  worthy  of 
careful  study,  for  it  is  very  significant 
The  Directors  who  were  nominated  for 
their  old  places  and  were  not  re-elected 
were  ultra-conservative  men  and  in  favor 
of  summary  dismissal.  The  Directors  who 
were  elected  were  either  former  members 
of  the  Board  who  had  been  noted  for  thdr 
breadth  of  tiiought,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
re-election  at  tiiis  critical  time,  or  new  men 
equally  capable  of  judging  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  exegetical  problem.  For,  however 
it  may  be  made  to  appear,  this  is  purely  a 
problem  in  exegesis. 

Dr.  Gilbert  has  thus  briefly  defined  his 
position : 

(IJ  I  have  never  denied  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ.  I  have  only  said  that  this  doctrine  is 
nowhere  clearly  found  in  the  words  of  Jesus. 
This  is  an  exegetical  position  which  I  tiimk  is 
imi>regnable.   It  is  only  from  die  side  of  exe- 

fesis,  namety,  the  exegesis  of  die  words  of 
esus,  that  I  have  had  any  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  doctrine.  What  basis  for  it  can  be 
found  elsewhere  I  have  not  attempted  to  say, 
nor  have  I  gone  outside  my  province  and 
passed  judgment  on  the  doctnne  as  such. 

<2)  I  have  nevo-  denied  the  metaphysical 
relationship  between  Jesus  and  God.  I  have 
only  said  that  such  relationship  is  nowhere 
clafmed  by  Jesus.  This,  also,  is  an  exesfeticsd 
position  which  I  think  cannot  he  overthrown. 
The  union  which  Jesus  claims  with  the  Father 
is,  I  think,  demonstrably,  a  union  of  character, 
an  ethical  union.  But  I  have  never  denied, 
orally  or  in  print,  that  there  may  have  been 
a  relationship  other  dian  ethical. 

The  difference  between  exegesis  and 
theology  is  familiar  to  every  minister, 
although  it  has  been  curiously  confirmed 
by  some  of  Dr.  Gilbert's  critics.  A  the- 
ologian who  believed  in  eternal  punish- 
ment and  even  in  physical  torment  might 
nevertheless  tell  his  students  that  "  hell 
fire  "  in  the  New  Testament  means  the 
fire  of  Gehenna — that  is,  a  fire  kept  con- 
tinuously burning  in  the  valley  of  Gehenna 
outside  Jerusalem,  for  the  destruction  cS. 
the  offal  of  the  city.  With  Dr.  Meyer  in 
Germany  and  Dean  Alford  in  England  a 
new  exegesis  was  bom  ;  and  now  no  Bibli- 
cal scholar  asks  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
any  particular  interpretation  on  his  or  any 
system  of  theolc^ ;  he  only  asks  what  the 
words  mean.   Professor  Gilbert  is  not  a 


professor  of  theology ;  he  is  an  interpreter 
of  the  writings  contained  in  the  New 
Testament 

Professor  Gilbert  has  replied  to  the 
offer  of  the  Board,  saying :  '*  I  accept  your 
proposition  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  l}elieve 
it  was  made,  and  shall  give  myself  at  once 
and  £^adly  to  the  special  labor  which  it 
contemplates."  But  that  he  intends  to  do 
this  in  no  spirit  of  resistance  to  hiscritics 
on  the  one  hand,  and.  in  no  spirit  of  sub- 
serviency to  any  other  authority  than  that 
of  truth  on  the  other,  is  clear  from  his 
statement,  which  recalls  diat  of  Luther  in 
somewhat  similar  circumstances :  "  If  my 
book  on  the  *  Teaching  of  Jesus '  is 
wrong  in  one  chapter,  I  will  strike  that 
chapter  out  If  it  is  wrong  in  all  chap- 
ters, I  am  ready  to  strike  them  all  out 
But  each  chapter  and  each  statement  in 
each  chapter  is  the  result  of  a  slow, 
careful,  reverent  study  of  the  text ;  and 
I  cannot  change  so  much  as  one  soi- 
tence  until  it  is  shown  to  be  wrong.  If  I 
could,  that  would  be  ample  proof  that  I 
am  not  qualified  for  the  position  to  which 
you  called  me." 

It  is  certain  that  in  no  university  would 
a  professor  in  philosophy  be  removed 
because  his  philosophic  teaching  did  not 
accord  in  aJl  respects  with  that  of  the 
B(HuxI  of  Trustees.  The  Christian  public 
will  wait  with  interest  to  see  whether  in 
a  theological  seminary  a  university  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  prevails,  or  whether 
traditionalism  forbids  free  investigation 
and  free  instruction. 


Japan  and  Korea 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  modem 
movement  of  expansion  without  takings 
into  account  historical  and  economic  con- 
ditions. To  explain  the  movement  as  one 
of  pure  selfishness  and  greed  is  to  miss 
its  primary  impulse ;  there  is  a  force  be- 
hind it  which  is  not  to  be  reckoned  with 
by  those  who  see  only  new  outbreaks  of 
selfishness  in  the  extension  of  activities 
and  interests  of  the  leading  races.  The 
races  which  are  foremost  in  this  move- 
ment are,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Russia,  impelled  to  seek  new  avenues  and 
fresh  fields,  because  they  cannot  make 
room  at  home  for  the  full  development  oi. 
their  own  working  power.   England  bas 
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DO  choice  but  to  found  new  States  at  the 
ends  the  earth ;  she  cannot  otherwise 
house  and  feed  her  people.  It  is  not 
greed,  but  the  genius  of  the  English  races 
and  the  necessities  of  England,  which 
have  made  the  English  foremost  in  the 
development  of  new  continents  and  the^ 
building  of  new  States.  It  is  as  idle  to 
characterize  this  extension  as  primarily 
the  expression  of  human  greed  as  to  say 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Western  States 
on  this  continent  was  simply  the  expres- 
son  of  the  meaner  side  of  human  nature. 
Those  States  were  settled  by  men  who 
wished  to  better  their  condition  and  who 
sought  for  larger  opportunities,  but  they 
were  men  who  carried  civilization  with 
them,  and  who  put  forth  their  work,  for 
the  most  part,  in  harmony  with  the  higher 
cods  of  lUe.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
English  race  is  doing  everywhere,  with 
those  exceptions  which  are  to  be  noted  in 
every  human  movement.  For  the  same 
reason,  Germans  are  pouring  into  South 
America;  and  Germany,  as  was  noted  in 
these  columns  last  week,  is  trying  to  make 
a  new  place  for  the  development  of  the 
German  spirit  and  force  in  Syria. 

In  like  manner,  and  for  a  »milar  rea- 
son, as  Mr.  Murdoch  makes  very  clear  in 
a  current  issue  of  the  *'  North  American 
Review,"  the  Japanese  are  turning  their 
eyes  toward  Korea ;  not  simply  for  pur- 
poses of  aggrandizement  or  out  of  lust 
for  new  territory,  but  because  Japan  is 
too  small  to  make  room  for  the  liberated 
energy  of  an  ambitious  and  able  people. 
For  many  years  a  resident  of  Japan  and 
a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Tokio,  Mr. 
Murdoch  has  made  a  study  of  the  present 
conditions  of  Japanese  life ;  he  knows 
what  lies  in  the  minds  of  this  generation, 
and  he  understands  contemporary  move- 
ments. The  Japanese  are  specially  sen- 
sitive to  tropical  climates,  and  Formosa 
is  for  that  reason  unavailable ;  the  Ha- 
miian  Islands  are  also  out  of  the  question ; 
Korea  offers  the  only  outlet  The  popu- 
lation of  Japan  is  about  forty-four  mill- 
ions— an  increase  of  thirty-three  per  cent, 
m  less  than  thirty  years.  To  sustain 
this  population  there  is  comparatively  a 
small  area  of  Japan  under  cultivation; 
and  this  area  can  be  extended  only  with 
very  great  difficulty  and  to  an  extent 
which  would  not  appreciably  change  the 
ntnation.   Of  late  years  Japan  has  been 


several  times  obliged  to  ia.port  food  prod- 
ucts ;  her  population  is  growing  rapidly, 
her  land  is  practically  all  occupied,  she 
has  nearly  reached  the  maximum  of  her 
productive  power,  and  the  disparity  be- 
tween her  population  and  her  productive 
power  will  steadily  increase.  Mr.  Mur- 
doch shows  that  the  Japanese  cannot  well 
become  manufacturers  on  a  large  scale : 
first  for  lack  of  capital,  and  next  because 
her  natural  foreign  market  in  Manchuria 
and  northern  China  will  be  closed  to  her 
through  Russian  influence.  It  is  to  Korea, 
therefore,  that  the  Japanese  must  look  for 
a  wcMrking  place  and  for  a  market 

Korea  could  probably  support  double 
the  population  which  now  lives  upon  her 
soil ;  there  are  large  tracts  of  country 
upon  which  food-products  of  all  kinds 
could  be  grown ;  in  the  face  of  every  kind 
of  disadvantage,  economic  and  political, 
she  exports  more  rice  than  Japan.  To 
secure  a  right  of  way  in  Korea  seems  to 
be,  therefore,  a  necessity  forced  upon 
Japanese  statesmen,  and  Japanese  policy 
in  that  direction  is  clearly  defined.  Un- 
fortunately, Russia  is  apparently  deter- 
mined to  secure  and  hold  political  suprem- 
acy in  the  peninsula,  chiefly  for  strat^c 
reasons :  if  Korea  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese,  overland  communication 
between  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok 
could  not  always  be  maintained.  By 
an  agreement  made  two  years  ago  last 
month  it  has  been  formally  settled 
that,  in  recognition  of  the  large  devel- 
opment of  Japanese  commerc^  enter- 
prises in  Korea  and  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  Japanese  subjects,  that 
the  Russian  Government  will  not  impede 
the  development  of  industrial  relations 
between  Japan  and  Korea.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  protocol,  Japanese  energy 
has  been  making  the  best  of  the  time  and 
the  opportimi^ ;  but  there  are  many  signs 
that  Russia  does  not  mean  to  let  Japanese 
influence  become  paramount  Sooner  or 
later,  unless  all  signs  &il,  there  will  be 
a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Korea. 
The  Japanese  recognize  this,  and  they 
recognize  also  the  fact  that  the  odds  will 
be  increasingly  against  them  as  time  goes 
on.  If  there  must  be  a  trial  of  strength 
between  the  two  countries,  the  sooner  it 
comes  the  b^ter  for  the  Japanese.  Japan 
has  an  army  of  nearly  four  hundred  thou- 
sand available  men;  Russia  has  only  a 
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little  more  tiian  a  hundred  thousand  men 
in  arms  in  Siberia  and  Manchuria.  At 
sea  the  Japanese  strength  is  proportion- 
ately great  Meanwhile,  Russia  is  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  establish  quicker  and 
fuller  communication  with  the  Far  East; 
and  her  policy  will  be  to  postpone  a  con- 
flict with  Japan  until  all  the  conditions  are 
favorable ;  while  the  policy  of  Japan,  if  a 
confiict  is  inevitable,  will  be  to  bring  it 
about  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  the 
serious  problem  with  which  the  Japanese 
statesmen  have  now  to  deal.  They  are 
probably  anxious  to  avoid  war  with  a  Great 
Power,  but  they  are  also  anxious  to  live 
and  grow. 

The  Spectator 

A  remark  on  comparative  journalism, 
made  some  years  ago  by  a  visiting  Eng- 
lishman, that  he  found  the  newspapers  of 
New  York  "far  more  provincial"  than 
the  newspapers  of  Chicago,  greatly  im- 
pressed the  Spectator  at  the  time.  He 
was  not  then  quite  sure  that  the  compari- 
son was  unqualifiedly  true,  nor  is  he  quite 
sure  now.  But  so  far  as  his  reading  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  two  cities  goes,  it 
tends  to  confirm^the  comment — one  which 
the  Englishman  explained  by  saying  that 
the  Chicago  newspapers  "  have  a  good 
deal  more  of  America  in  them."  Looked 
at  from  one  point  of  view  this  would  seem 
natural  a  priori.  Chicago  newspapers,  in 
addition  to  local  and  sectional  news  in 
exfyns0,  would  be  apt  to  publish  fuller 
news  <^  New  York  and  the  East  than  the 
news  of  Chicago  and  the  West  published 
in  return  by  New  York  papers.  This  is 
simply  an  application  of  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  newer  place  which  takes  the  live- 
lier interest  in  the  older  place.  New 
York  new^pers,  to  cite  a  familiar  exam- 
ple, publish  the  news  of  London  and  Eng- 
land with  a  fullness  that  is  simply  over- 
whelming when  compared  with  the  news 
of  New  York  and  America  published  in 
the  London  papers.  But,  from  another 
point  of  view,  if  New  York  is  "  the  metrop- 
olis of  America  "  by  standards  other  than 
those  of  size  arul  business  rank,  its  people 
ought  to  be  more  generally  interested  than 
the  people  of  any  other  aty  in  the  news 

America,  and  the  newspapers  ought  to 
have  "  a  good  <t^al  Hiore  oi  America  in 


them  "  than  the  newspapers  of  any  other 
city.  But  do  the  people  of  New  York 
feel  this  American  interest  ? 

ft 

The  Spectator  talked  this  over  with  a 
provincial  friend,  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
smaller  New  England  cities.  "  I  think 
the  Englishman  is  right,"  said  the  friend. 
"  As  a  provincial  I  am  constantly  struck 
in  New  York  by  what  seems  to  me  the 
provincialism  of  New  Yorkers — their  calm 
assumption  of  New  York's  as  the  only 
standard,  and  their  ignorance  (which 
never  mortifies  them,  but  is  treated  as  a 
matter  of  course)  respecting  American, 
as  distinguished  from  New  York,  reputa- 
tions. This  applies  especially  to  literary 
reputations.  Do  New  Yorkers,  I  some- 
times ask  myself,  ever  read  anything  ex- 
cept newspapers  and  stories  ?  Let  me 
give  an  example.  I  was  invited  last  Jan- 
uary to  make  one  of  a  luncheon  party  of 
eight  at  the  University  Club  on  a  ladies* 
day.  There,  if  anywhere  in  New  York, 
one  would  say,  certainly  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  a  name,  one  would  not  encounter 
provincialism.  You  shall  judge.  I  passed 
on  a  fresh  and  good  story,  told  by  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters  recently  a  guest 
at  my  house.  The  story  awakened  a 
response,  but  not  the  man,  for  I  had 
halted  a  little,  expecting  a  natural  ques- 
tion or  two  about  him.  Finally  some  one, 
out  of  politeness,  asked,  'And  who  is  Mr. 
Blank?'  No  one  showed  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  his  name.  I  merely 
answered,  '  He  is  probably  the  next  Pres- 
ident of  Blank  University,'  and  let  the 
matter  drop.  Every  man  in  that  party 
was  an  A.B.,  and  the  women  had,  suppos- 
edly, the  average  culture  of  good  social 
standing.  I  do  not  believe  that  incident 
a>uld  he  duplicated  in  the  same  sort  of  a 
group  in  any  other  large  city  of  America." 

ft 

The  Spectator  did  not  feel  that  person- 
ally he  held  a  brief  for  New  York.  He 
was  more  interested  in  getting  a  *'  straight " 
outside  view  than  in  "  argufying,"  of  which, 
he  confesses,  he  is  usually  overfond. 
There  was  a  pause,  such  as  a  clergyman 
has  been  known  to  make  when  he  asks, 
"  Can  no  one  answer  this  ?'*  and,  no  one 
rising  from  his  pew  to  take  up  the  chal- 
ienge,  proceeds  in  evident  gelf-satisfaction. 
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So  the  Spectator's  friend  continued: 
"  While  vi^ting  foreigners  have  ctften  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  distinction  attaching 
in  America  to  eminence  in  letters,  shown, 
for  example,  by  the  National  custom  of 
conferring  diplomatic  position  on  literary 
Dien.a  distinction  equally  recognized,  per- 
haps, in  France  alone  of  other  countries, 
modem  New  York  must  be  counted  out 
of  its  observance.  Is  there  any  other  city 
where  the  resident  literary  notalnlityso 
seldom  receives  even  casual  mention  in 
the  press?  where  he  is  so  infrequently 
called  upon  to  speak  at  a  public  meeting  ? 
or  where,  if  he  does  attend  a  great  function, 
his  name  is  so  sure  to  foe  left  out  of  the 
list  the  hostess  furnishes  the  reporter? 
Conld  any  young  American  journalist, 
even  it  gifted  with  Justin  McCarthy's 
genius  for  geniality,  hope  to  parallel  in 
Xew  York  Mr.  McCarth}^s  London  career, 
and  be  able  at  its  nearing  close  to  write  a 
book  of  reminiscences  about  so  varied  a 
collection  of  people,  all  well  worth  any 
one's  acquaintance  ?  Of  course,"  said  the 
Spectator's  provincial  friend,  interrupting 
himself  to  prove  his  spirit  of  fairness  to 
New  York,  "I  recognize  the  fact  that 
London  is  the  political,  and  perhaps  the 
literary,  capital  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  its  commercial  capital.  But  it  is  that 
ad\'antage,  or  difference,  as  I  see  it,  which 
goes  far  to  save  London  from  New  York's 
provincialism.  Somebody  recently  (I  think 
it  was  John  Fiske),  in  emphasizing  the 
permanent  mark  its  first  Dutch  settlers 
impressed  upon  New  York,  calls  the  mod- 
em town  a  *  a  great  cosmopolitan  trading 
post.*  That  phrase,  to  my  mind,  exactly 
describes  the  New  York  of  to-day.  Its 
material  opportunities  draw  to  it  from 
nerjrwhere  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  brains, 
but  these  sorts  and  kinds,  once  classified, 
barely  touch  a  differii^group.  It  is  more 
&an  the  social  menace  of  specialism.  It 
is  the  realization  of  the  return  to  provin- 
cialism which  must  follow  the  perfection 
<rf  spedalism." 

The  Spectator's  only  comment  was  that 
his  friend's  philosophy  of  New  York's 
ptovincialism  was  somewhat  deep  for  him. 
The  fact  the  Spectator  was  ready  to 
K^iiowle<^:  that,  owing  to  die  press- 
are  of  New  York  life.  New  Yorkers  were, 
tt  a  rule,  absorbed  in  that  particular  Idnd 


of  living  to  which,  in  a  given  case,  their 
own  energies  were  dev<rted.  Th^  thus 
come  to  care  too  littie  for  New  York  life 
as  a  whole,  not  to  speak  of  the  general 
life  of  the  country  or  of  the  world.  In- 
deed, so  vast  and  varied  is  New  York  life 
that  it  is  hard  to  look  at  as  a  whole  or  in 
the  large.  One  has  almost  to  take  it  in 
sections  or  phases.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  provincialism,  but,  whatever  it  is,  it 
reminded  the  Spectatcn*  of  an  interesting 
talk  he  once  had  with  Mr.  Howells.  It 
was  apropos  of  a  comment  Mr.  Howells 
had  made  somewhere,  probably  in  "  Litera- 
ture," to  the  effect  that  recent  Chicago 
novels  and  stories  were  far  more  satisfac- 
tory as  picture  of  Chicago  life  in  the 
la^e  than  were  recent  New  York  novels 
and  stories  in  tiius  picturing  New  York 
life,  the  latter,  in  fact,  attempting  no  more 
than  fragmentary  views,  often  merely 
glimpses.  The  Spectator  asked  Mr.  How- 
ells whether  it  is  possible  to  write  the  sort 
of  modern-metropolis  novel  which  Thack- 
eray has  given  us  in  the  old-time  metrop- 
olis novel,  one  that  not  simply  makes  the 
reader  acquainted  with  a  certain  set  of 
people  and  their  peculiar  conditions,  how- 
ever unique  or  interesting,  but  one  that 
introduces  the  reader  to  a  life,  in  charac- 
ters and  conditions  the  most  varied,  yet 
all  in  some  way  seeming  to  belong  to  the 
life,  to  be  a  part  of  it  Mr.  Howells  re- 
plied— the  Spectator  does  not  quote  him 
with  exactness,  only  the  drift  of  what  he 
said — that  such  a  novel  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  some  future  New  York  novelist 
That  novelist  must,  however,  start  youi^ 
to  fill  so  large  a  canvas.  So  much  mate- 
rial to  be  gathered,  so  many  preliminary 
sketches  to  be  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  before  the  picture  itself  could  be 
touched,  required  youth  and  its  enthusi- 
asm. One  n^Iected  class  of  people  who 
ought  to  be  worked  in  was  suggested  off- 
hand— the  class  of  comparatively  rich 
people  who  drift  into  New  York  and  who 
go  through  the  forms  of  doing  what  they 
see  around  them,  but  who  yet  live  in 
reality  detached  lives  so  far  as  actual 
social  relationships  are  concerned.  Mr. 
Howells  added  that  the  "smart  set"  would 
prove  the  hardest  to  picture  truthfully, 
because  the  mioif  of  their  living  is  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  to  one  who  studies 
it  from  the  outside.  This  seemed  to  the 
Spectator  9t  ^«  ^ne  a  Strang  comment 
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to  come  from  one  who  has  Mr.  Howells's 
genius  for  social  dissection. 

® 

The  Spectator's  friend  seized  upon  Mr. 
Howells's  views  as  a  vindication  of  his 
own  charge  of  New  York  provincialism. 
The  Spectator  did  not  dispute  the  matter, 
but,  after  his  friend  had  gone,  turned  to 
an  essay  where  Matthew  Arnold  defines 


the  distinguishing  quality  of  Dr.  Newman 
as  "urbanity,"  and  adds:  "In  the  bulk 
of  the  intellectual  work  of  a  nadon  which 
has  no  center,  no  intellectual  metropolis 
like  an  academy,  .  .  .  there  is  a  note  of  . 
provinciality."  The  Spectator  wondered 
whether  Arnold  could  have  better  put  our 
case  in  a  word  had  he  been  an  American 
and  a  New  Yorker. 


The  Montgomery  Conference 

By  Isabel  C.  Barrows 


THE  people  of  the  South  have  been 
given  full  reports  of  the  great 
Conference  for  studying  race 
problems  and  conditions  which  was  held 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  8-10.  Prob- 
ably no  Conference  was  ever  more  fully 
reported  in  the  South.  The  Montgomery 
"  Advertiser "  alone  printed  twenty-sbt 
columns  in  the  two  days'  issues,  besides 
long  editorials  and  a  special  report  after 
the  close  of  the  meetings  of  Mr.  Bourke 
Cockran's  twelve-thousand- word  speech. 
The  Atlanta  "Constitution"  has  also 
printed  full  reports,  as  have  many  other 
papers.  It  will  therefore  be  known  through- 
out the  Southern  part  of  the  country  just 
what  the  leaders  of  thought  have  to  say 
about  the  white  man's  burden.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  those  in  other 
sections  should  know  something  of  what 
their  Southern  brothfrs  are  hoping  and 
waiting  for. 

A  permanent  society  has  now  been  or- 
ganized for  the  study  of  race:  problems, 
and  the  Conference  was  the  first  of  a  series. 
The  men  at  the  head  of  it  are  well  known 
and  thoroughly  trusted.  They  tried  to 
be  as  impartial  as  possible  in  selecting 
speakers  for  this  meeting,  and  though  no 
men  whose  interests  are  wholly  in  the  North 
were  on  the  programme,  yet  there  was 
enoiigh  diversity  of  opinion  expressed  to 
have  occasioned  disturbance  had  there  not 
been  a  consciousness  that  this  was  a  meet- 
ing for  talk  and  not  for  action.  As  it  was, 
there  was  no  friction,  no  expressed  disap- 
proval, not  even  a  hiss,  as  might  have 
been  possible  at  the  statement  of  one  or 
two  that  the  outcome  in  the  far  future 
would  be  amalgamation  of  the  two  races. 
When  things  that  specially  pleased  the 
white  people  were  said,  and  tiiey  applauded 


vigorously,  the  negroes,  who  sat  in  the 
gallery,  maintained  a  discreet  silence. 
When  their  turn  came  and  they  approved 
some  speaker,  there  was  noise  enough  of 
feet  and  hands  and  voices  from  the  colored 
men  and  women  to  whom  the  words  ap- 
pealed, while  the  whites  below  sat  in  dig- 
nified quiet  There  were  a  few  who 
maintained  neutrality  and  expressed  nei- 
ther pleasure  nor  displeasure  at  anything^ 
that  was  said.  They  were  friendly  to  both 
sides,  and  were  seeking  only  justice  and 
fair  play,  but  betrayed  by  no  sign  on 
which  side  they  were  to  be  found. 

The  whole  thing  was  most  interesting. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  ci^,  so 
beautifully  situated^  clasping  the  Alabama 
River  in  its  embrace,  and  spreading  out 
upon  the  fair  hills,  the  noble  Capitol  stand- 
ing on  one  of  the  finest,  with  the  stately 
monument  to  the  Confederate  dead  near  it. 
Few 'cities  in  the  South  are  so  rich  in 
association  with  a  historic  past  as  Mont- 
gomery. Aside  from  the  older  associa- 
tions and  those  with  the  days  when  there 
were  more  Indians  than  either  whites  or 
negroes,  there  is  the  yet  vivid  memory 
that  here  was  the  seat  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  that  here  the  lost  cause  was 
most  truly  felt  as  lost,  that  here  their 
great  leader  lay  in  state  after  his  death. 
One  must  be  lacking  in  imagination  and 
in  sympathy  who  could  stand  unmoved 
among  these  scenes,  especially  if  received 
as  a  guest  in  a  charming  home  where  one 
of  the  tenderest  thoughts  that  cling  to  the 
past  is  that,  when  Jefferson  Davis  was 
their  guest,  he  had  kissed  the  little  lad 
who  is  now  a  stripling  grown.  One  falls 
to  wondering  whether  any  people  could 
have  more  completely  laid  aside  bitter- 
ness and  resum^  their  old-time  generous 
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ho^iulity  to  those  who  had  been  their 
foes  than  diese  cultivated  Southern  men 
and  women  have  done.  Had  anythins^ 
more  than  this  Christian  spirit  been  needed 
to  put  one  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  should 
be  sympathetic,  then  that  other  was  added 
as  speaker  after  speaker  referred  to  the 
horrors  and  misery,  not  of  the  war  between 
the  States — that  was  scarcely  alluded  to — 
but  of  the  bitter  days  of  recoifistruction. 
Few  in  the  North  have  the  least  coQcep- 
tioD  of  the  absolute  poverty  and  suffering 
of  those  days,  with  schools,  churches,  rail- 
roads, crops,  gone ;  with  lands  lying  un- 
tilled,  and  labor  scattered  and  gone,  or 
insolent  and  uncompromising.  As  bits 
of  the  history  of  that  unforgotten  past 
came  out  in  the  various  speeches,  the 
wonderful  contrast,  after  thirty  five  years, 
is  all  the  more  wonderful.  Take  it  in  the 
matter  of  education  for  the  colored  people 
alone.  Here  was  a  land  stricken  with 
j  poverty,  which  had  to  borrow  money  from 
its  conquerors  to  resume  life  and  business, 
with  great  sums  of  interest  to  pay  on  that 
!  money,  with  other  large  sums  to  pay  for 
fiie  and  life  insurance ;  with  ruined  homes 
to  rec(mstruct  and  all  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try to  set  in  motion ;  with  families,  who 
had  been  wealthy,  suddenly  so  poor  that 
there  was  no  more  money  for  tuition  or 
books,  and  scant  supplies  for  food  and 
clothes.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  such  a  sense 
I  of  justice  prevailed  that  when  public 
I  schools  were  established  they  were  pro- 
j  vided  for  black  and  white  alike,  and  in 
the  course  of  these  thirty-five  years  the 
people  have  pj^d  one  hundred  millions  of 
I  dtdlais  for  the  education  of  the  blacks 
alone.  That  sounds  like  a  great  deal, 
and  it  is  a  lai^  sum,  even  thouf^  the 
pessimist  may  divide  it  by  the  number  of 
years,  and  then  again  by  the  number  of 
children,  and  find  it  ridiculously  inade- 
quate. And'  yet,  though  it  is  a  small 
amount  compared  witli  what  the  United 
States  Government  is  paying  out  to-day 
per  capita  for  Indian  children — and  that 
is  none  too  much — it  is  enough  to  show 
the  spirit  of  the  best  Southern  people,  and 
their  de«re  to  do  what  they  could  in  their 
poverty. 

It  is  true  that  dire  want  is  no  longer 
I     felt  in  some  of  these  States.    It  is  claimed 
that  W^t  Virginia,  Geo^a,  and  Alabama 
ate  among  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
States  in  the  Union  tOKlay ;  and  if  so,  the 


world  will  look  for  them  to  greatly  enlai^ 
the  sum  paid  out  for  the  education  of  all 
their  children  as  the  most  economical 

thing  they  can  do,  especially  with  a  view 
to  the  growing  importance  of  the  South. 

It  was  in  this  old  city  and  amid  such 
associations  that  the  Southern  Conference 
was  held.  There  were  six  sessions,  de- 
voted separately  to  a  general  idea  of  the 
problems  to  be  discussed,  to  the  f  ranchi^, 
to  education,  to  the  n^o  in  relation  to 
religion,  to  lynching,  and  to  the  negro 
and  social  order.  Eighteen  names  of 
speakers  were  on  the  prc^ramme,  and, 
with  a  single  exception,  all  were  there  in 
person,  coming  from  New  York  on  the 
north  to  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  on  the 
west.  And  every  man  came  prepared. 
There  was  a  consciousness  that  it  would 
not  do  to  appear  with  fragments  of 
dioughts  on  the  special  subject  to  be  pre- 
sented. This  careful  preparation  made 
it  easy  for  the  papers  to  print  voluminous 
reports,  and  secured  the  great  advantage 
of  spreading  the  views  of  these  men  as 
widely  as  possible. 

If  one  were  to  say  which  speakers 
seemed  most  forcible,  probably  it  would 
be  fair  to  select  the  Chairman,  the  Hon. 
H.  A.  Herbert,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  spoke  on  "  The  Problems  that  Pre- 
sent Themselves the  Hon.  A.  M.  Wad- 
dell  on  the  Franchise ;  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell 
and  Dr.  Curry  on  Education ;  and  Mr. 
Bourke  Cockran  on  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment Ex-Governor  MacCorkle  pleased 
many  who  agreed  with  his  views,  but  he 
was  ill  and  did  not  make  as  strong  an 
impression  as  he  might  have  done  under 
other  circumstances.  The  Very  Rev.  J.  R. 
Slattery,  of  Baltimore,  gave  a  capital  ad- 
dress, but  it  was  not  so  warmly  received 
as  it  might  have  been  but  for  two  facts — 
that  he  belonged  to  a  Church  which  had 
few  adherents  in  attendance,  and  that  he 
confessed  to  having  slept  beneath  the  roof 
of  colored  people  and  to  breaking  bread 
with  them — marks  of  social  equality  that 
are  not  acceptable  here,  certainly  not  to 
such  men  as  Mr.  John  Temple  Graves, 
who  declared  in  his  speech  that  there  was 
not  a  man  in  that  audience  who  would 
invite  Booker  Washington  to  be  his  guest 
over  night  Dr.  Slattery  gave  some  inter- 
esting facts  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Catholics  among  the  negroes.  Th^ 
exist  in  lias  country  two  Catholic  negm 
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sisterhoods.  Since  their  foundation  many 
'  years  ago  there  has  never  been  a  breath 
of  scandal  against  any  one  of  them.  In 
the  Baltimore  Seminary  about  a  hundred 
bo3rs  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and 
six  or  seven  black  b<^s  among  them.  In 
a  class  of  fifty-five  a  n^o  boy  carried 
two  prizes,  and  out  of  a  possible  mark  of 
ten  in  all  the  arts  a  negro  boy  got  eight, 
and 'won  his  A.B.  in  his  first  and  his 
A.M.  in  his  second  year.  A  seminary 
for  .negro  boys  is  to  be  established  in 
Montgomery.  In  the  first  three  years  the 
boy  will  have  English  and  a  little  Latin. 
The  second  and  third  terms  of  three  years 
each  will  include  XAtin,  the  catechism, 
the  Bible,  and  theology.  There  is  to  be 
manual  training  in  the  course  also.  These 
and  similar  studies  will  carry  the  boy 
through  three  years  more,  and  he  will  be 
graduated  at  twenty-two  or  three.  The 
graduates  will  then  be  sent  to  various  mis- 
sions, where  they  will  hold  services  and  re- 
ceive a  fair  salary.  If  they  marry,  they  may 
continue  in  that  line  of  tife ;  if  they  remain 
single,  they  will  be  advanced  in  church 
work  and  position.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  reach  a 
great  many  colored  people  and  be  helpful 
in  improving  their  morality. 

Referring  to  other  matters,  Dr.  Slattery 
said  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  a  great 
many  intelligent  colored  men,  and  he  had 
never  seen  an  educated  one  who  had  any 
objection  to  the  restriction  of  the  fran- 
chise, provided  it  were  done  l^plly  and 
with  the  restrictions  applying  equally  to 
both  races.  He  closed  by  saying  that 
there  is  one  thing  that  we  can  all  do  with 
reference  to  this  race  problem,  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  Jew  or  Gtentile,  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  and  that  is,  set  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  ne/gto  is  a  Reflection  oi  his 
surroundings.  If  there  were  enlightened 
rule  ov^r  him,  and  if  w^  were  all  honest 
and  straightforward  in  our  dealings  with 
him,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  race 
conflict  You  can  build  nothing  on  a 
man's  faults.  The  only  way  to  improve 
any  one  is  to  take  him  at  his  best.  That 
.  is  true  of  ourselves ;  it  is  true  of  the  n^;ro. 
We  must  take  him  at  his  best  He  be- 
lieved the  day  was  aiming  when  the  n^;io, 
enlightened,  educated,  and  devoted,  would 
fit  himself  not  only  to  do  Christian  work 
in  this  land,  but  to  a  time  when  he  would 
go,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in  the 
other,  to  win  again  to  the  Lord  the  land 
of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  St  Augustine. 

This  was  a  much  more  hopeful  view  than 
that  taken  by  Mr.  Graves,  who  is  lookin^f 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  ten  millions 
will  be  deported  and  the  land  set  free  of 
this  dark  incubus ;  or  than  that  of  the 
men  who  hinted  at  decimation  by  disease, 
and  the  friction  of  a  competition  which 
the  n^o  cannot  meet.  It  was  more 
cheerful  than  Mr.  Waddell's  North  Caro- 
lina method,  where  the  "  grandfather 
clause  "  cuts  off  sixty  thousand  votes,  and 
leaves,  the  non-voters  discontented.  It  is, 
of  course,  .compatible  with  some  of  the 
other  plans  which  were  advocated,  such 
as  the  restriction  of  the  ballot  by  educa- 
tional and  property  qualifications,  espe- 
cially if  those  are  to  bear  on  white  and 
black  alike.  Such  a  plan  was  advocated 
by  Mr.  MacCorkle  most  earnestly,  and 
by  some  others.  But  it  must  be  aclmowl- 
edged  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
tiie  Conference  was  in  favor  of  the  r^Kal, 
or  the  modification,  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  It  was  to  show  the  desira- 
bility of  this  that  Mr.  Cockran  went  down 
to  Alabama  and  spent  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  urging  his  views  upon  a  willing 
multitude.  Mr.  MacCorkle  in  his  speech 
had  declared  that  this  could  never  be 
done,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  man  in 
the  North  who  would  vote  for  it;  but 
almost  before  the  wordsf,  were  out  of  his 
lips  appeared  this  giant  in  eloquence  and 
convinced  the  people  that  here  was  one 
Northern  man  at  least  (i^  he  could  be 
considered  a  New  Yorker,  and  so  of  the 
North)  who  believed  it  was  the  only  way 
to  secure  a  good  understanding  between 
the  races  and  a  chance  for  industrial 
education  and  commercial  progress. 

The  late  Mrs.  £.  C.  Johnson  used  to 
say  that  if  she  could  give  her  prisoners 
something  to  think  about,  they  were  more 
easily  held  in  discipline.  The  people  of 
the  South  of  all  shades  have  something 
to  think  about  and  to  talk  over  as  the 
result  of  this  great  gathering,  and  in  that 
sense  it  is  educationial,  whatever  the  final 
results  may  be.  But  it  is  also  an  omen 
of  a  better  era  that  men  can  so  frankly 
discuss  their  views  and  utter  their  most 
cherished  sentiments,  and  have  a  respect- 
ful hearing  from  those  who  sincerely 
oppose  them. 
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With  the  Highlanders  at  Koodoesberg* 

By  James  Barnes 

Spedai  CommiMloDer  of  Tha  Outlook  In  South  Africa 


IT  seeras  a  long  jump  backwards  now 
to  the  little  battle  at  Koodoesberg, 
Cape  Colony,  and  it  is  in  miles  and 
time.  Those  who  read  this  probably  have 
forgotten  that  there  was  ever  such  a  place ; 
small  blame,  perhaps,  for  it  was  not  of 
such  importance.  But  I  shall  not  forget 
it,  and  it  will  long  be  remembered  in 
bonnie  Scotland  and  old  England,  in  a 
few  homes  where  they  now  wear  black 
and  yet  look  with  tearsy at  pictures  of 
stalwart  young  fellows  in  kilt  and  sporran, 
gay  and  gallant  in  alt  the  bravery  of  High- 
land soldiers. 

There  would  be  little  use  in  making 
reference  to  the  map,  I  take  it,  for  Koo- 
doesberg  is  only  a  kopje,  and  few  South 
AMcan  maps — even  Uiose  furnished  to 
commanding  (^cers — show  kopjes  I  You 
see,  there  are  so  many  of  them,  and  they 
are  at  best  only  tumultuous  piles  of  rocks 
and  boulders  rising  here  and  there  like 
craterless  volcanoes,  or  lifting  in  rigid 
succession  out  of  the  featureless  veldL 
They  are  not  worth  counting,  perhaps ; 
so  the  cartographers  of  South  Africa  fail 
to  put  them  in ;  or,  if  they  do,  most  prob- 
ably put  them  in  the  wrong  places,  which 
is  not  so  excusable  and  may  be  misleads 
ing.  But  they  are  famous  places  in 
which  to  find  Boers,  or,  better,  for  Boers 
to  find  Englishmen;  and  all  the  young 
Cronjes  and  Jouberts,  Pretoriuses  and 
Bothas,  know  them  by  heart,  and  when 
they  leave  one  they  go  to  the  next,  which, 
likdy  enoiqrh,  is -as  good. 

they  melt  in  among  the  friendly  rocks 
like  marmots  in  a  burrow  hill ;  and  thence 
they  take  pot  shots  at  advancing  lines  of 
dusty  gray  men  who  carry  horses*  loads 
on  tJieir  backs  and  wear  heavy  helmets 
that  pain  their  sweaty  brows  and  fall  over 
thdr  eyes — alas  I  interfering  sadly  with 
their  aim,  when  acxuracy  is  valuable. 

Sometimes,  however.  Brother  Boer  gets 
on  a  kopje  when  the  next  is  a  good  dis- 
tance off,  and  then  comes  the  dusty  man's 
chance.  If  he  is  quick  enough  with  his 
rumbling,  dusty  guns  and  his  jolting, 
^Copjti^mi.  AU rights luemd. 


galumphing  horses,  he  may  get  round 
behind,  an<l  if  he  does  so  (b^ore  he  is 
found  out),  things  look  )}etter  for  the 
dusty  matf.  But  it  is  seldom  he  is  quick 
enough — he's  hampered  so  with  straps, 
and  his  horses  have  so  long  been  jolting 
and  galumphing  without  water,  and  at- 
tempting to  thrive  on  uncrushed  oats  (which 
they  cannot  properly  digest),  that  he  is 
sometimes  too  late,  and  Brother  Boer,  who 
knows  no  straps  except  those  that  hold 
his  cartridges,  and  whose  horses  get  no 
oats,  but  grow  fat  on  veldtgrass  and  karoo- 
bush — Brother  Boer  is  a  cloud  of  dust, 
making  for  the  next  good  place  that  is 
not  on  the  map. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  man  in  the 
helmet  to  leara  that  there  was  any  bade 
door  to  a  kopje.  His  generals  used  to 
tell  him  to  go  over  the  top  tiom  the  front, 
and  he  always  tried  his  best,  with  the 
result  that  he  gave  the  Netley  nurses  at 
Wynburg  no  end  of  work,  and  the  War 
Office  in  London  not  a  little  trouble  and 
worry  into  the  bargain. 

A  great  deal  must  be  said  for  the  man 
in  the  rocks  also ;  as  long  as  his  front 
alone  was  threatened,  he  held  his  ground 
like  a  good  one.  While  there  was  any 
promise  of  good  shooting,  he  would  not 
budge,  and  stood  such  a  pounding  with 
iron  and  lead  and  vile-smelling,  ear-split- 
ting projectiles,  that  it  seemed  a  fair  waste 
of  cordite  and  energy  to  attempt  to  move 
him.  He  never  ventured  out;  he  slept 
in  his  clothes,  and  cooked  in  his  trenches 
— for  these  he  learned  to  use  early  in  the 
game ;  he  lived  like  a  cave  man  ;  but  his 
Mauser  was  never  out  of  his  reach,  and 
he  hoped  all  the  time  that  the  dusty  man 
would  try  the  front  door  again. 

This  is  digression  and  generality,  you 
may  think ;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  altogether, 
for  "  Koodoesberg  "  is  the  story  of  how 
the  back  door  was  left  open  by  tiie  Boers, 
and  how  the  English  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  So  this  brings  us  back  to  Sat- 
urday, Febn^iy  the  third,  and  to  Modder 
River. 

It  is  often  rather  a  good  policy  to  wait 
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a  little  while  before  one  writes  of  things 
that  are  happening  in  current  warfare. 
It  is  easy  to  make  mistakes,  and  snap 
judgments  are  generally  wrong.  No  one 
knew  at  the  time  why  we  went  to  Koo- 
doesberg ;  and  what  it  all  meant  no  one 
could  tell  for  weeks  afterwards.  Then 
we  were  told,  and  the  explanation  seems 
feasible.  East .  and  west  of  our  more  or 
less  fortified  camp  at  Modder  lay  an  open 
coimtry,  said  to  be  infested  with  the 
enemy,  who,  so  far  as  Lord  Methuen  was 
concerned,  were  allowed  to  infest  to  llieir 
hearts'  content.  Within  the  cordon  of 
our  outposts  and  picket-lines  the  soldiers 
played  football  and  cricket  when  o£E  duty, 
and  had  smoking  concerts  in  the  evenings. 
Only  when  the  big  guns  on  the  hill  fired 
their  morning  greetings  a^  the  Boer  posi- 
tion did  we  remind  one  another  that  war 
was  the  big  game  we  were  playing.  The 
men  were  wearing  out  their  clothes  sitting 
still,  and  spending  their  pay  on  tinned 
sweets,  sardines,  and  jam,  and  this  did 
not  improve  their  wind  or  general  health 
in  the  least 

The  horses,  picketed  for  ^  weeks  in  the 
lines,  and  exercised  only  at  drill  or  march- 
ing to  water,  lost  appetite  and  grew  thin, 
while  the  soldiers  fattened.  Flies  multi- 
plied, smells,  dust,  disease,  and  discom- 
fort increased,  and  we  kept  on  doing 
nothing.  At  last  it  dawned  upon  some 
of  us  why  we  were  waiting.  Then  we 
saw  on  the  bulletin-board  at  the  "  gossip 
market "  near  the  railway  station  that 
Lord  Roberts,  the  soldiers*  general,  Field- 
Marshal  of  Great  Britain,  was  coming, 
and  we  took  heart  and  rejoiced.  "  Bobs 
to  the  bat,"  said  some  one ;  "  now  we'll  do 
some  scoring."  Kitchener  was  coming, 
too  I  Kitchener,  the  greatest  army  organ- 
izer living,  the  man  who  made  a  railway 
keep  pace  with  an  army.  And,  all  in  due 
time,  they  both  arrived  at  Cape  Town. 

By  the  first  of  February  rumor  had  it 
that  Modder  River  was  their  destination, 
and  the  military  barometer  rose  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  X  made 
my  daily  call  at  the  censor's  office,  and 
saw  Major  Streatfield,  an  officer  who  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  correspondents 
by  reason  of  his  unfailing  courtesy  and 
the  soldierly  and  polite  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  his  rather  exacting  duties. 
Major  Streatfield  is  a  type  of  the  class  of 


Englishmen  who  are  the  best  wherever 
they  are  found — good  soldiers,  keen  sports- 
men, alvnys  the  same.  One  gets  to  know 
them  at  a  glance. 

The  Major  kindly  informed  me  that  I 
was  one  of  a  limited  number  of  corre- 
spondents who  had  been  given  permission 
to  accompany  an  expedition  in  force  that 
had  started  to  the  westward  the  previous 
evening.  We  were  told  that  we  would 
catch  them  near  Eraser's  Drift,  some  nine 
miles  down  the  river.  And  now  let  me 
turn  my  diary,  althou£^  diaries  are  dreary 
reading.    I  find  this  entry : 

"...  Saddled  up  quickly,  put  two 
days'  provisions  in  saddle-bags,  and  rode 
through  camp  to  pontoon  bridge  over 
Modder  west  of  railway  bridge.  Notice 
great  progress  made  in  repairing  since  last 
week.  Found  five  correspondents  waiting 
on  south  bank.  Escort  consisted  of  one 
Rimington  guide,  Festivy  [I  shall  men- 
tion him  further  on];  started  at  12:30. 
Headed  west  and  soon  reached  camp 
limits ;  the  army  has  more  than  doubled 
in  size  in  last  few  days ;  noticed  numbers 
of  new  regiments  and  parks  of  artillery  ; 
kept  on  past  Willemskraal.  Wire  fences 
cut,  and  deep  ruts,  showing  force  ahead 
has  artillery  and  transport.  Came  upon 
camp  on  a  sloping  hill  above  drift;  found 
Highland  Brigade,  under  command  Gen- 
eral Hector  MacDonald,  resting  with 
blankets  spread  over  bushes  as  shelter 
from  the  sun.  Two  squadrons  of  the  Ninth 
Lancers  and  one  battery  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Artillery  are  here  ;  transport  wag- 
ons, mules,  and  drivers  camped  on  the 
hill.  Great  speculadon  rife  as  to  object 
of  ixpedition.  Some  say  Kimberley — 
rather  doubt  it — entire  force  numbers  less 
than  five  thousand.  Rumor  that  we  are 
to  divert  enemy's  attention  from  some 
other  move  more  important.  Enemy 
probably  knows  all  about  it.  Hear  we 
have  provisions  for  only  four  days — taking 
hungry  men  to  Kimberley — '*  coals  to 
Newcastle.".  Doubt  if  we  see  enemy  at 
alt  Hear  roll-call  is  at  five ;  start  some- 
where-at  6:1 5  to-morrow  a.m." 

The  above  is  quoted  only  to  show  that 
our  destination  was  a  secret  We  were 
sailing  under  sealed  orders,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  field  telegraph  that  the  engineers 
spun  out  as  a  spider  spins  a  thread  kept 
us  in  communication  with  the  headquarters 
at  Modder.   I  have  strong  reasons  to 
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suppose  that  General  MacDonald  himself 

vas  not  exactly  certain  of  the  ultimate 
(^jective,  and  was  receiving  his  orders 
horn  the  wire.  Let  me  give  the  real  pur- 
pose, as  it  is  now  believed  and  under- 
stood. 

Lord  Roberts,  whose  movements  were 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  for  good  reasons, 
iras  expected  to  come  up  by  train  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth.  The  lines  of  communication 
were  thinly  guarded.  The  small  force  at 
Enslin  had  been  attacked  but  a  few  days 
before,  and  the  intelligence  department 
had  received  information  that  there  was  a 
movement  on  foot  for  a  strong  force  of 
the  enemy  to  sweep  down  from  the  west- 
ward and  capture  the  train  bearing  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  solve  the  military 
riddle  (or,  better,  muddle)  in  South  Africa. 
So  we  were  an  advance  guard,  as  it  were, 
and  the  intention  was  that  we  should  hold 
the  drift  or  drifts  at  which  the  enemy 
might  attempt  to  cross  the  river,  and  thus 
by  the  mere  evidence  of  preparation  fore- 
stEill  any  attempted  foray. 

That  we  should  get  into  any  row  of  our 
own  I  do  not  think  was  tl^  mtention. 
That  we  did  so  was  only  one  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  war.  And  now  to  get  on  with 
the  story  that  seems  a  long  time  in  begin- 
ning: 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  broke  clear 
and  cool,  as  South  African  mornings  dawn, 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  thirsty  rising 
sun  drinking  up  the  dew.  The  moon 
sank  in  as  the  sun  lifted,  and  the  camp 
awoke  with  the  usual  lighting  of  fires — 
plain  to  view,  I  suspect,  from  the  Boers' 
stronghold  of  Magersfontein.-  There  were 
shaking  of  blankets,  snatches  of  song, 
rattle  of  accouterments,  and  bawling  of 
mule-drivers.  Breakfast,  coffee  and  a 
iHscuit,  and  the  brigade  moved  down  from 
the  bush-covered  hill  to  the  open  veldt 
that  stretched  for  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
river,  ending  in  a  chain  of  sharp  kopjes 
that  trimmed  the  sky-line  to  the  west 

Many  a  Highlander  will  never  forget 
that  day's  march.  How  finely  it  began  I 
The  wide  skirmish-line  followed  the  screen 
of  cavalry;  the  dark  kilts  of  the  Black 
Watch,  and  the  plaids  of  the  Seaforths 
drew  a  smear  of  color  against  the  gray- 
green  of  the  veldt  The  flankers  were  out 
aa  either  side  in  proper  formation,  and  the 
artillery  and  transport,  followed  by  the 
rearguard,  were  in  their  places,  Disdaxp- 
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ing  the  road  that  followed  the  bend  of  the 

river  trending  north,  the  little  army  ex- 
tended across  the  plain.  A  herd  of  cattle 
caught  between  the  lines  kept  pace  with 
us.  The  men  went  on  like  marching 
machines ;  for  two  hours  they  kept  a  per- 
fect alignment.    There  was  no  halt. 

But  there  was  a  subtle  change  taking 
place  in  the  sky  and  air.  The  blue  almost 
faded  overhead  into  a  glaring  bronze, 
the  slight  breeze  died,  and  a  heated,  shim- 
mering oven's-breath  settled  down  to  earth. 
The  dry  warmth  ached  the  throat  and  nos- 
trils, and  the  sun  blazed  down  on  the 
marching  column  as  if  it  rayed  through  a 
burning-glass. 

The  men  began  to  falter ;  here-and  there 
they  sat  half  bid  in  the  scorched,  brittle 
grass;  arms  were  carried  anyhow;  the 
oflBcers  and  a  few  sergeants  tried  to  keep 
the  straggling  line  in  shape,  but  it  would 
straggle.  The  tinned  things  and  the  long 
weeks  of  inaction  at  Modder  began  to  tell. 
TTie  men  were  out  of  condition  ;  they  were 
soft,  in  bad  training — and  there  was  an- 
other reason.  • 

On  this  march,  at  least,  they  were  laden 
li^  pack  animals:  blankets  and  great- 
coats, pouches,  slings,  haversacks,  rifle 
and  bayonet  of  course,  and  the  heavy  kilt 
that  weighs  nine  pounds  alone,  wiUi  its 
yards  of  close-woven  cloth ;  add  to  this 
one  hundred  and  fifty  roimds  of  ammuni- 
tion 1  The  river  was  now  a  long  way  to 
the  right,  and  the  water-botties  were  empty 
(when  will  the  English  soldier  learn  the 
difference  between  thirst  and  a  mere  desire 
for  liquid  refreshment  ?) ;  the  water-carts 
Were  in  the  rear.  On  the  march  contin- 
ued ;  a  line  of  trees  in  front  encouraged 
the  tired  men  to  think  their  journey's  end 
in  sight,  and  they  closed  up  and  kept  some 
semblance  of  formation.  But  the  trees 
lined  a  dry  watercourse,  and  the  word 
passed  that  Koodoesbei^  D,rift  was  the 
destination,  five  miles  further  on  1 

I  have  tried  to  remember  if  I  ever  felt 
a  hotter  day,  and  I  can  recall  none,  and  I  can 
remember  few  times  when  I  was  thirstier. 
But  as  the  head  of  the  column  struck  into 
a  dusty  road,  it  was  seen  that  we  were 
approaching  the  river  again.  Men  con- 
tinued,falling  out;  some  crawled  in  under 
the  shade  of  little  bushes,  others  lay  there 
in  the  sun  panting.  A  short  halt  and  the 
brigade  was  ordered  on  again.  A  bend 
brought  the  river  nearer.  Stragglers  miade 
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out  from  the  lines  towards  it,  and  it  was 
just  at  this  time  that  a  lancer  brought 
back  word  that  the  Drift  was  occupied 
by  the  enemy. 

The  position  appeared  serious.  Of  the 
kilted  r^ments  a  large  percentage  were 
backon  the  road  or  now  down  by  the  river- 
bank.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  officers, 
the  men  went  there ;  they  smelled  water 
and  they  would  have  it  It  was  hard  to 
keep  them  away.  The  Highland  Light 
Infantry,  who  wear  trousers  instead  of  kilts, 
stood  the  march  better;  few  left  the  ranks. 
I  think  they  had  marched  slower.  Soon 
along  came  the  artillery;  caissons  and 
guns  littered  with  accouterments,  tired 
men  staggering  along  beside  them.  The 
ambulances  followed  next,  filled  with  bad 
cases ;  and  then  came  the  wagons  with 
more.  With  the  prospect  of  a  fight  ahead, 
the  situation  was  not  enlivening.  It  might 
be  hard  to  say  what  would  have  happened 
if  the  troops  had  been  called  into  action. 
But  there  was  no  fight  this  day.  The 
lancers  had  found  a  half-score  of  Boers 
at  the  Drift,  exchanged  shots  with  them, 
and  driven  them  off  across  the  plain  in 
the  direction  of  Kamelhoek. 

Now,  what  I  have  written  is  no  criticism 
of  the  Highland  Brigade  or  of  officers  or 
men.  It  is  but  the  recital  of  what  took 
place.  The  excessive  heat  and  the  heavy 
marching  order,  taken  into  account  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  their  first  long  march, 
were  responsible.  When  we  reached  the 
Drift,  where  we  went  into  camp,  the  strag- 
glers kept  coming  in  until  long  after  mid- 
night, and  the  next  morning  all  but  three 
were  accounted  for. 

The  correspondents  had  taken  quarters 
at  a  good-sized  white  hoo^  next  to  a  littie 
store  owned  and  kept  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  quite  successful  in  fishing 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  He  was  a 
British  colonial  subject,  of  course,  but  the 
Boers  and  rebels — who  are  the  worse — 
had  long  been  in  possession,  and  if  he  had 
not  been  fairly  decent  to  them  I  doubt  if 
he  could  have  remained  at  home  with 
comfort.  Mr.  B — ^berg  had  helped  the 
Kimberley  despatch-riders,  however,  and 
his  protestations  of  loyalty  were  vehement 
upon  our  entrance.  As  he  proved  his 
assertion  by  offering  us  everything  eatable 
and  drinkable  that  he  possessed  and  re- 
fusing to  take  pay,  our  suspicions  were 
mollified.  However,  the  ^ntleman  wft^ 


nervous,  and  left  the^next  day  for  the  rail- 
way station  with  his  family,  after  digging: 
up  his  money  from  the  garden,  which 
showed  more  trust  in  the  army  than  he 
had  put  in  the  enemy.  Some  of  us  slept  in 
beds  that  ntg^t  for  die  first  timeHn  months. 
The  next  morning  we  were  up  bright  and 
early,  and  I  crossed  the  river  to  take 
breakfast  with  the  officers  of  the  Black 
Watch.  I  had  good  friends  there,  and 
finer  fellows  never  wore  kilts  or  carried 
the  Queen's  commission.  Out  of  the 
twenty-nine  gallant  soldiers  who  formed 
that  mess  when  the  transport  landed 
them  at  the  Cape,  but  seven  now  remain. 
The  regiment  on  the  march  looks  like  a 
half  battalion. 

Returning  to  the  diary:  "Wednesday, 
February  5.  ...  At  3:45  a  lancer  came 
dashing  down  the  hill,  plashed  through 
stream,  and  the  word  flew  about  that  the 
Boers  were  approaching  in  big  force. 
Only  the  Black  Watch  and  the  Lancers 
were  north  of  river.  Men  in  swimming: 
and  scattered  about,  but  quickly  they 
formed.  Lancers  went  out  .  .  .  followed 
them.  Firing  began  on  front  and  east  of 
kopje ;  continued  for  some  time  heavily. 
One  lancer  (McNickoll)  killed  and  two 
horses  wounded.  Our  Maxim  opened  in 
front  .  .  .  Boers  tried  to  take  kopje. 
Bullets  spattered  out  on  plain  way  behind 
lis.  Poor  Kafirs  sheltered  on  hill  croudi- 
ing  behind  their  kraals.  Our  men  came 
down  from  kopje  for  water ;  the  well  on 
hill  surrounded  by  joking  crowd  regard- 
less of  fact  of  being  under  fire.  Mention 
Festivy  apparently  trying  t9  get  killed. 
Mention  General  MacDonald,  Colonel 
Ewart,  Brigade  Major — one  of  the  best 
officers  ever  seen.  Firing  going  on  as 
night  fell — ^wentback  to  house  and  had 
fine  supper." 

It  was  but  a  skirmish,  after  all — in  fact, 
the  whole  affair  was  hardly  more — but 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the  Boers 
were  apparently  attacking,  and  the  notes 
made  for  reference  are  hardly  necessary, 
for  I  shall  never  forget  several  incidents 
of  the  day. 

When  they  brought  in  the  body  of  poor 
McNickoll,  a  tall  trooper  was  walking 
beside  the  stretcher.  His  sun-bronzed 
face  was  drawn ;  he  helped  one  of  the  bear- 
ers as  if  to  ease  the  jolting,  although  the 
burly  figure  lying  there  was  past  all  pain. 
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another  trooper  who  came  up.  He  spoke 
in  a  half-whisper,  a>nimiseratingly. 

"  Aye,  we'll  miss  him  sore,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Was  he  your  pal  V*  some  one  asked. 

"  Aye  I  and,  man  1  you  should  *ave  'eard 
'im  play  the  penny  whistle !" 

And  Festivy,  the  Rimington  guide  I  I 
sha'n't  forget  him,  He  may  have  been 
fifty,  he  may  have  been  sixty-five.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  British  admiral,  but  had 
lived  long  in  the  colonies  and  he  knew 
Boer  methods  from  start  to  finish.  His 
friends  called  him  "  Old  Festivity."  He 
talked  about  London  clubs,  Derby  win- 
ners, or  Basuto  ponies  with  equal  ease. 
I  watched  him  for  some  minutes  that  day 
with  the  peculiar  and  interested  anxiety 
that  one  witnesses  the  performance  of  a 
tight-rope  walker.  I  wondered  if  he  was 
going  to  get  through  safely.  I  had  my 
doubts.  He  was  out  in  front  of  the  lanr 
ccrs,  and  when  they  retired  at  a  gallop — 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  lure  the  enemy 
nearer — he  walked  in.  But  I  noticed 
that  he  guided  his  pony  from  side  to  side, 
and  managed,  for  most  part  of  his  journey, 
to  keep  a  cliunp  of  bushes  between  him 
and  the  place  where  the  £oers  were 
lying. 

I  intimated  that  he  must  carry  a  heavy 
insurance. 

*'  No,"  said  he,  showing  an  empty  ban- 
dolier,  I  came  in  for  more  ammunition." 

The  next  day  we  expected  a  big  fight, 
but  there  was  only  some  firing  in  the 
morning,  and  the  men  bathed  in  the  river 
I    and  skylarked  on  the  banks.    There  was 
i    one  sad  thing  that  happened  :  a  party  of 
!  *   the  lancers  found  one  of  the  missing  ones 
who  had  fallen  out  of  ranks  on  Sunday. 
He  was  not  three  miles  from  the  river,  and 
less  than  five  miles  from  camp ;  he  had 
thrown  away  everything  but  his  rifle,  and 
was  mad  with  thirst.    They  gave  him  the 
contents  of  four  water-bottles,  and  that 
promptly  killed  him..  Of  the  other  two 
not  accounted  for,  one  turned  up  at  a 
Kafir  kraal  and  the  other  made  his  way 
[     back  to  Modder. 

So  we  come  to  Wednesday,  the  day 
that  all  this  circumlocution  leads  to.  And 
perhaps  it  is  best  at  this  late  minute  to 
I  describe  the  situation : 
j  Less  than  three  thousand  yards  from  the 
I  drift  or  ford  across  the  river  rose  the  high, 
!     flat-topped  kopje.  Its  highest  point  was 
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the  nearest,  and  it  stretched  back  to  the 
northward  in  a  succession  of  rocky  ridges 
for  perhaps  two  miles.  On  the  east  were 
two  smaller  crests,  and  these,  with  the 
high  south  ridge  and  a  line  from  them  to 
the  river  bank,  were  held  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Highland  Light  Infantry,  the  Sea- 
forths.  and  the  Black  Watch.  The  whole 
elevation  rose  like  a  small  mountain  range 
out  of  the  dead  level  of  the  plain.  The 
artillery,  with  the  exception  of  two  guns, 
were  on  line  with  the  Black  Watch,  and 
up  to  this  day  had  not  fired  a  shot,  as 
the  General  did  not  wish  to  disclose  his 
strength  or  position. 

The  correspondents  had  been  ousted 
from  the  white  house  south  the  river,  for 
the  General  had  chosen  it  for  headquar- 
ters ;  from  tlie  very  doorstep  it  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  the  situation. 

We  were  at  breakfast  in  the  shelter  o£  a 
wagon  near  the  river-bank,  and  still  spec- 
ulating as  to  what  the  whole  adventure 
meant,  when  a  bubble  of  firing  was  heard 
from  across  the  river. 

One  soon  learns  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Mauser,  the  Lee- 
Metford,  and  the  Martini;  the  first  goes 
*'  ca-powl"  with  a  harmless-sounding, 
double  report ;  the  second  is  sharper  to 
the  ear ;  it  seems  to  say  "  crack-it "  or 
"whack-er"  quite  distinctly;  while  the 
Martini  whangs  and  bangs  like  an  ordinary 
fire-iron.  The  Martini  sometimes  bums 
black  powder,  which  must  be  distressful 
to  its  owner,  but  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  try  to 
step  in  front  of. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  the  bubbling 
until  there  came  a  loud  report,  followed 
1^  a  still  louder,  from  the  kopje ;  at  the 
same  time  brisk  firing  broke  out  down  the 
river.  We  rushed  from  the  shelter  of 
the  trees.  A  round  ball  of  smoke  hui^ 
over  the  crest,  and  as  we  watched  there 
came  another,  bursting  over  the  heads  of 
our  men,  who  could  be  seen  perching 
among  the  rocks  quite  distinctly.  The 
Boers  had  mounted  a  gun  on  the  kopje 
during  the  night  (or,  better,  early  morning, 
as  I  subsequently  talked  with  a  man  who 
helped  to  drag  it  there);  from  the  in- 
creasing rifle  fire  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  gathered  in  some  force  and  were  also 
ensconced  down  the  river,  for  the  fire  had 
redoubled. 


General  MacDonald  walked  out  from 
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Indian  servants ;  the  General  is  an  epicure. 
He  smiled,  and  adjusted  his  field-glasses. 

" Hullo r  said  he,  "seem  to  have 
mounted  a  gun  up  there,  eh?" 

He  did  not  appear  to  be  alarmed.  I 
don't  think  he  was  ever  alarmed  in  his  life ; 
he  did  not  even  appear  worried.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  went  back  to  his  breakfast, 
but  he  gave  an  order,  and  two  companies 
of  the  Highland  Light  Infantry  that  had 
moved  north  the  river  were  sent  up  the 
kopje  to  reinforce  the  specks  on  the  ridge. 
The  Boer  gun  was  burning  black  powder. 
Every  time  it  fired  a  little  cloud  of  smoke 
rose  above  the  crest  to  the  left  The  time- 
fuse was  set  to  about  eleven  hundred 
yards,  and  we  could  see  the  shrapnel 
rocketing  over  our  men,  who  were  as  noisy 
as  boiler-makers.  The  strange  thing  about 
it  was  that  all  the  troops  on  the  south 
bank  were  well  within  range,  but  the  Boer 
gun  devoted  its  attention  to  the  riflemen 
close  to  them ;  only  a  few  stray  bullets 
crossed  the  river. 

A  regiment  takes  its  cue  from  its  col- 
onel, and  an  army  reflects  its  leader. 
General  MacDonald  walked  up  and  down 
near  the  signal-station  back  of  headquar- 
ters, with  his  sleeves  roiled  up  and  a  quiet 
smile  half  hid  under  his  short,  heavy  mus- 
tache. His  responsibility  did  not  appear 
to  weigh  on  him,  and  yet  he  had  said  the 
day  before  that  our  position  was  not  a 
good  one.  Any  one  could  go  up  and 
speak  to  him ;  he  was  surrounded  with  no 
barrier  of  red-labeled  staff  officers.  He 
had  a  word  for  all,  and  would  join  in  a 
conversation  as  naturally  as  if  he  were  a 
mere  spectator.  But  if  you  noticed  his 
eyes,  you  perceived  that  he  saw  everything. 
He  gave  his  orders  slowly  but  firmly, 
more  in  the  tones  with  which  one  gives 
advice,   I  recall  one  or  two  incidents : 

The  forces  on  the  kopje  edge,  who  were 
catching  it  rather  hot,  sent  down  a  request 
for  reinforcements.  The  officer  who  bore 
the  message  was  a  bit  excited. 

"Tell  them,"  said  the  man  who  had 
won  his  way  up  from  the  ranks,  "  tell 
them  that  they've  got  to  hold  it"  He 
spoke  as  if  he  had  rather  a  good  joke  on 
them.  "  Send  them  up  plenty  of  food 
and  water,"  he  added.  "  Tell  them  to  sit 
tight" 

The  officer  saluted  and  went  off,  but  I 
really  think  he  looked  quite  as  relieved 
as  if  he  had  received  a  hurried  order  for 


a  regiment  As  he  left,  the  General  spoke 
casually  to  those  near  him. 

"They  can't  get  away,"  he  said. 
"  They've  gnt  to  hold  it" 

He  called  up  one  of  the  army  guides 
and  asked  a  few  questions  as  to  distances* 
roads,  and  so  on — ^just  as  a  tourist  might 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  country.  All 
this  bore  result.  The  non-combatant 
element  took  up  its  usual  work.  A  mess- 
cook  began  plucking  a  fowl ;  some  men 
went  down  to  the  river-bank  and  com- 
menced washing  clothes.  Yet  all  the  time 
the  whacking,  bubbling,  and  thrumming 
went  on  down  the  river  and  on  the  kopje 
opposite,  and  in  the  rear  the  mules  stood 
harnessed  to  the  transport  and  ambu- 
lances. Two  field-pieces  of  the  Roj^I 
Field  Artillery  had  now  opened  on  the 
Boer  gun's  position,  and  their  sharp, 
smokeless  reports  ushered  forth  the  hiss- 
ing, fluttering  screech  of  fifteen-pound 
shells.  But  the  Boers  shifted  their  piece, 
and  their  shrapnel  burst  and  clanged  on 
the  hillside. 

I  remember  one  or  two  other  incidents. 

The  General  had  occasion  to  send  an 
order  to  the  half-battery  on  the  left,  which 
had  now  been  reinforced  by  two  more 
guns  that  had  rumbled  in  from  their  posi- 
tion on  the  plain  across  the  river. 

"  Tell  Captain  he  might  move  two 

guns  further  west,  but  to  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  all  events." 

There  was  no  official  infallibility  about 
this ;  such  an  order  conveyed  a  compli- 
ment   Another  time : 

An  officer,  a  brave  and  tried  one,  too, 
rode  up  quickly  and  spoke  without  dis- 
mounting : 

"  I  have  to  report,  sir,  that  a  shell 
struck  back  here  in  our  rear  just  now.  I 
think  they  are  training  on  us." 

No,  I  don't  think  that  was  a  shell," 
said  the  General,  his  eyes  twinkling  as 
they  always  do  when  he  talks.  "  I  don't 
think  that  was  a  shell." 

"  Several  officers  saw  it,  sir." 

"  I  saw  it,  too,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
"  A  puff  of  wind  raised  a  cloud  of  dust 
out  of  that  donga  as  the  gun  fired.  It 
was  no  shell."  The  Gener^  smiled ;  the 
officer  saluted  and  rode  awaj^  Strange  to 
relate,  the  latter  could  remember  the  former 
when  he  wore  sergeant's  chevrons;  now  he 
wore  crossed  swords  and  a  star. 

All  this  time  there  was  a  plan  in  the 
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General's  mind ;  a  plan  that  he  probably 
felt  was  now  maturing  to  a  finish,  for  the 
tdegraph  had  ticked  a  message  back  along 
our  dusty,  circuitous  route  to  Modder 
lUver,  and  as  the  crow  flies  a  horse  could 
travel,  or  many  horses  for  that  matter, 
and  make  it  but  thirteen  miles  over  the 
open  country  north  of  the  river. 

I  do  not  think  the  General  wished  the 
Boers  or  their  gun  to  leave  their  side  of 
the  kopje  for  a  time. 

Now  to  thfi  tiresome  diary  again  as  a 
short  cut: 

"...  Boer  gun  well  served  ;  got  exact 
range  of  men  on  kopje.  Can  see  them  tak- 
ing shelter,  but  returning  steady  fire.  Our 
guns  firing  at  smoke  of  Boer  gun  range 
3,150  yards.  1 1:30,  two  more  guns  moved 
front  to  rear  across  river.  Practice  ex- 
celloit  Boer  gun  ceased  firing  11:55. 
12  M.  firing  on  our  extreme  left  quite 
bri^  If  we  are  ever  turned  out  of  this 
po^on,  we  will  be  in  a  bad  way ;  fight  all 
the  way  back  to  Modder.  Action  in  front 
seems  to  be  going  all  right  Ambulance 
has  just  gone  forward  to  base  of  kopje. 
Our  artillery  has  ceased  firing.  The 
lancers,  dismounted,  are  engaged  on  our 
left  (west).  12:30,  two  guns  of  center 
section  have  just  gone  forward  to  left  to 
shell  Boers  out  of  farm-house  on  north 
bank  near  Sands  Drift  The  fire  from 
them  silenced,  and  guns  left  in  old  posi- 
tion opened  on  what  is  either  cattle  or 
horses  going  over  low  ridge  N.  W. 
[Proved  to  be  cattle,  poor  beasts  I] 
2:30,  squadron  of  Ninth  Lancers  under 
Captain  Campbell  arrived  from  Klock- 
fontein ;  they  had  followed  our  old  trail. 
Went  otf  to  west  wing  at  gallop.  News 
brought  that  reinforcements  were  coming 
along  north  bank  from  Modder.  We  will 
outflank  them  now  I  Wounded  brought 
in  from  kopje.  All  in  good  spirits.  Say 
that  they  are  giving  Boers  fits.  .  .  .  Report 
now  is  that  4,000  cavalry  and  600  artillery- 
men are  coming  to  surround  the  kopje. 
Never  saw  any  one  so  cool  and  collected 

as  General  MacD  .    Fight  handled 

magnificently.  .  .  .  Rode  out  to  tine  on 
east,  and  then,  under  shelter  of  hill,  tied 
horse  to  bushes  and  went  up  the  kopje 
side." 

Going  up  the  kopje  side  was  an  experi- 
ence not  to  be  forgotten.  Not  that  there 
vas  any  danger  in  it,  for  the  Boer  shrap- 
nel had  ceased  scattering,  but  for  the 


reason  that  there  was  a  certain  loneliness 
about  it  From  a  distance  the  rocky  hill 
carried  no  Idea'of  its  great  steepness ;  it 
did  not  suggest  the  roughness  of  its  dark- 
brown  sides  nor  the  immensity  of  its  boul- 
ders. There  were  a  few  wounded  men 
being  helped  down  some  distance  away, 
where  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  path, 
and  some  laboring  soldiers  a  good  dis- 
tance to  the  right  were  tugging  up  empty 
biscuit-tins  full  of  water  to  the  men  who 
were  f^hting  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
higher  up  on  the  crest.  It  was  a  painfully 
slow  progress  they  were  making ;  they 
were  splashed  soaking  wet,  and  out  of 
temper  with  the  job.  I  think  that  they 
would  rather  have  been  on  the  fitting- 
line  than  where  they  were. 

The  way  I  had  chosen  to  make  the  as- 
cent had  appeared  to  be  the  shortest,  but 
I  now  found  it  was  the  rockiest  and  steep- 
est ;  a  deep  donga  or  depression  was  in 
front  and  had  to  be  crossed.  It  was  when 
I  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  hid  from  the 
wide  view  and, from  sight  of  all  moving 
objects,  that  I  experienced  the  sensation 
of  loneliness.  It  was  enhanced  by  a  very 
peculiar  phenomenon.  \ 

What  little  breeze  there  wa?  came  from 
the  east ;  I  was  well  in  that  direction  and 
to  windward  of  the  fighting.  I  could 
scarcely  hear  it,  listen  my  best,  but  the 
space  overhead  was  full  of  the  whining  of 
bullets;  the  sound  was  like  the  sudden 
tightening  and  loosening  of  fiddle-strings 
high  in  mid-air,  little  scurrying  notes  of 
music  changing  from  sharp  to  flat  and 
from  flat  to  sharp  again.  Now  and  then 
one  whirruped  like  a  whiplash.  Being  at 
about  the  extreme  limit  of  fire,  some  occa- 
sionally fell  among  the  rocks  with  spiteful 
little  whacks  and  spats.  The  feeling  of 
loneliness  increased.  I  wanted  to  be 
where  there  were  human  beings,  where 
there  was  other  company  than  the  little 
whimpering  air-devils.  As  I  scrambled 
up  I  stopped  for  a  moment 

There  at  my  feet  lay  the  battered  case 
of  a  shrapnel  behind  a  big  boulder;  it 
looked  very  new  and  very  out  of  place ; 
the  red  paint  that  had  de<x>rated  part  of 
it  was  fresh  and  bright,  and  not  far  away 
lay  the  fuse  and  cap,  with  the  figures  in- 
dented on  the  brass  rim — the  cabalistic 
signal  it  had  obeyed  in  delivering  its  death- 
message.  I  looked  at  it  as  one  looks  at 
the  harmless  dead  remains  of  a  noxious 
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reptile.  I  felt  a  desire  to  turn  it  over  with 
my  foot,  to  iHck  it  up  and  preserve  it. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  felt  it  was  best  to 
move  on,  and  soon  I  was  out  of  the  hol- 
low and  under  the  steep  crest,  up  which 
the  men  were  still  tugging  at  the  shining 
tin  biscuit-boxes.  There  were  a  few 
Highlanders  sitting  back  of  some  great 
steep  rocks.  Two  were  munching  biscuit, 
another  was  reading  a  ragged  newspaper. 
They  looked  like  men  who  had  knocked 
off  work  for  a  five  minutes' rest;  their  tools 
lay  across  their  knees;  not  twenty  feet 
above  tiieir  heads,  but  some  distence  for- 
ward, there  was  a  deal  of  whacking  and 
cracking,  and  droves  of  the  lost,  crazy 
musical  notes  passed  over  the  ridge. 

I  turned  and  looked  behind  me.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  one  could  jump  down 
into  the  river ;  the  white  house  could  be 
reached  by  a  tossed  pebble.  I  could 
follow  the  dusty  trail  that  had  led  us  to 
the  Drift  below.  A  group  of  figures  in 
the  door-yard  could  be  plainly  seen.  I 
almost  thought  I  could  distinguish  the 
General  0£E  to  the  east  rose  the  line  of 
kopjes  of  Magersfontetn,  separated  from 
Koodoesberg  by  a  vide  stretch  of  bush- 
dotted  veldt.  Nearer  was  another  farm- 
house at  which  there  were  a  few  lancers, 
and  a  company  of  the  Black  Watch  could 
be  made  out,  drawing  a  dark  line  oyer 
the  plain  to  the  river-bank. 

But  where  were  the  reinforcements  ?  If 
i^we^e  not  for  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
ground,  one  could  have  seen  the  white 
tents  of  Modder  camp,  but  thirteen  miles 
away.  In  this  direction  hung  a  lazy  cloud 
of  dust 

I  adjusted  my  field-glasses  and  looked 
out  over  the  open.  It  was  quite  startling. 
Several  dark  squares  and  patches  that  I 
had  taken  to  be  clumps  of  sun-browned 
bush  resolved  themselves  into  thick  lines 
of  mounted  men  standing  in  close  order. 
What  I  had  taken  for  the  walled  inclosure 
of  a  kraal  changed  into  limbers,  caissons, 
and  guns,  with  the  horses  all  harnessed, 
the  bombadiers,  drivers,  and  gunners  in 
their  places.  They  looked  as  if  they 
were  standing  on  parade ;  the  lines  were 
perfect  But  they  did  not  move  I  I  turned 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Highlanders  to 
the  sight  But  they  were  rising ;  it  was 
as  if  diey  had  noticed  that  the  spell  of 
rest  was  over,  and  feared  the  foreman 
irould  soon  miss  them. 


*'  Come,  you  lads,"  said  the  man  who 
had  been  reading  the  paper,  folding  it 
into  the  pocket  of  his  soiled  khaki  tunic. 
"We'd  better  be  goan*  back."  The  others 
rose,  dusted  their  kilts,  shouldered  their 
tools,  and  climbed  up  the  rocky  ladder  to 
work. 

It  is  this  very  every-day  sort  of  thing 
that  robs  war  of  glamour.  Men  joke  and 
smoke  %nd  curse  and  swear  and  sweat, 
and  occasionally  grunt  if  they  are  hit  It 
is  not  a  bit  grand,  although  it  may  be 
exciting  enough  to  lift  your  heart-beats 
at  times,  to  be  sure ;  and  it  ceases  to  be 
horrible.  It  is  just  usual,  that  is  all  But 
enough. 

Filled  with  wonder  at  what  I  had  seen 
down  in  the  plain,  I  followed  up  to  the 
crest 

There  was  a  line  of  Highlanders  behind 
dark-brown  rocks  stretching  off  to  the 
right,  and  further  on  another  line  slightly 
more  advanced  and  reaching  up  to  a  deep 
depression  that  crossed  the  rocky  plateau, 
dividing  it  into  two  sections,  as  it  were. 
On  the  left  there  were  some  figures  behind 
more  rocks,  and  then  a  little  fort  or  wall 
of  stones  that  appeared  to  be  quite  crowded. 
Occasionally  a  man's  shoulder  went  up, 
his  elbow  lifted,  and  you  could  quite  dis< 
tinguish  the  individual  "  whack-er "  that 
belonged  to  him.  Sometimes  the  man 
who  had  fired  would  bob  his  head  up  and 
bob  it  down  again  like  a  boy  who  called 
"  coop  "  at  hide  and  seek.  Some  of  the 
Highlanders  wore  their  helmets,  others 
worked  bareheaded;  now  and  then  the 
little  fort  larked  out  a  thrubbing  volley. 
It  sounded  like  the  sudden  slipping  of  a 
wet  cable  on  a  windlass — a  jarring,  blurred 
report 

There  was  a  man  sitting  quite  close  to 
me  with  his  back  to  a  boulder ;  he  was 
smoking  a  pipe,  and  a  bloody  bandage 
just  showed  beneath  his  kilt.  I  approached 
him,  in  a  manner  perfectly  safe  but  not 
dignified.  I  asked  him  "  How  things  were 
going  ?**  which  is  the  usual  method  of 
b^{nning  conversation  on  the  battlefield. 

"  A'  recht,  sir.  But  we  ha'  lost  some 
men." 

"  Are  you  badly  hurt?" 

"  A  scraatoh.  I  fired  a'  ma  ammunee- 
tion." 

He  puffed  at  his  pipe,  and  I  took  a 
peep  over  the  rock.  I  could  not  see  any- 
thing but  more  rocks — probably  1  had 
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not  looked  long  enough.  Not  far  away 
Colonel  Hughes-Hallett  of  the  Seaforths 
was  moving  some  of  bis  men  to  the  right 
He  spoke  as  if  he  was  cross  at  something. 
The  men  moved  with  slow  caution ;  I 
thoui^t  die  Colonel  exposed  himself  a 
trifle  too  much. 

From  where  we  were  there  was  still  a 
fine  view  of  the  open  plain.  The  brown 
squares  were  moving,  the  dust  was  rising. 
They  were  sweeping  north  at  last  I 
drew  the  Highlanders  attention  to  what 
was  going  on. 

"GuidT'saidhe.  " Weha'got'emnow." 

He  called  to  another  man  prone  among 
the  boulders  and  pointed.  This  man 
called  to  another,  and  soon  a  score  or 
more  had  marked  the  movement  and  its 
import.  If  some  one  had  led  them,  they 
would  have  cheered. 

But  my  thoughts  were  soon  on  some- 
thing else,  for  my  new  friend  told  me  that 
Captain  Blair,  of  H  Company  of  the 
Seaforths,  was  killed,  and  that  Lieutenant 
Tait  of  the  Black  Watch,  was  badly 
wounded,  and  so  was  Captain  Eyekyn. 
.Blair  I  knew  but  slightly,  but  I  admired 
and  liked  him,  as  did  every  one  who  knew 
him.  He  had  just  taken  command  of  his 
company  at  Madder  (its  first  captain  had 
been  killed  at  Magersfontein).  His  body 
was  not  fax  from  where  we  sat  Poor 
fellow  I  he  had  been  struck  by  a  fragment 
of  ^ell  in  the  neck.  No  doctor  could 
reach  him,  for  the  shrapnel  and  rifle  fire 
earlier  in  the  day  had  been  terrific.  Two 
of  his  men  lying  beside  him  had  tried  to 
tie  up  his  wound  ;  failing  in  this,  they  had 
attempted  in  turn  to  stanch  the  flow  of 
blood  with  their  fingers.  But  it  was  of  no 
avail;  nothing  but  expert  surgery,  and 
perhaps  not  that,  could  have  saved  him. 

When  the  bearers  moved  Blair's  bcfdy 
down  the  hill  later  on,  I  went  down  with 
it  to  where  the  ambulances  waited  at  the 
foot  of  the  kopje.  Eyekyn,  I  found  out, 
had  been  sent  in  (poor,  handsome  Eyekyn  1 
he  died  two  days  later),  but  Tait  was  still 
up  on  the  lead-swept  plateau.  He  had  been 
wounded  at  Magersfontein,  and  had  but 
lately  returned  to  his  luckless  regiment. 
He  was  the  same  kind  of  a  soldier  as  he 
was  a  sportsman.  As  all  know,  he  had 
been  champion  golfer  of  England — keen, 
eager,  and  cool.  Such  a  fine  fellow,  with 
his  honest  blue  eyes,  bis  simple,  frank 
manner,  and  a  smile  I  never  wUl  forget 


He  warmed  every  one's  heart,  did  Freddy 
Tait ;  mine  had  gone  out  to  him. 

My  dear  friend  Grieve,  an  Australian 
commanding  a  company  of  the  Black 
Watch — ^for  its  officers  were  mowed  like 
ripe  grass  at  Magersfontein — told  me  how 
it  happened.  Tait  had  repeatedly  exposed 
himself  in  an  eflort  to  find  the  hiding-place 
of  some  Boer  marksmen  in  front,  and  they 
found  him.  He  lay  down.  "  This  is  not 
Magersfontein,"  he  said.  *'  They've  done 
for  me  this  time,"  and  with  that  he  put 
his  helmet  over  his  face.  He  died  in  the 
field  hospital  that  night 

Poor  Grieve  I  he  is  gone  too,  now ;  he 
lies  buried  at  Paardesbeig.  He  was  the 
finest  natural  soldier  I  ever  met  I  was 
proud  of  his  friendship,  and  am  proud  that 
I  can  remember  it  But  this  has  no  place 
here.  Later. 

That  night  I  lay  out  under  the  great 
South  African  moon,  thinking  over  what 
every  one  knew  by  this  time,  that  the 
whole  thing  had  ended  in  blunder,  that 
that  magnificent  onward  sweep  of  mounted 
men  and  guns  had  continued  "  only  so  far," 
and  that  the  officer  commanding  it  had 
chosen  to  turn  about  and  come  in  about 
tea-time,  leaving  the  work  half  begun,  and 
hardly  that.  I  felt  sorry  for  General  Mac- 
Donald.  His  well-laid  plan  had  gone  to 
pieces,  through  no  fault  at  his  (and  he  had 
them  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  1).  What 
might  have  been  an  unexpected  success 
was  an  unexpected  failure.  There  is  no 
use  here  in  going  into  details  or  results. 

As  I  lay  there  I  felt  sick  of  war  and 
wondered  at  it,  for  the  bad  news  had  just 
been  brought  to  me  from  the  hospital,  and 
I  was  sad  that  I  would  see  no  more  of  one 
of  the  finest  men  I  ever  knew.  But  he 
was  a  soldier,  and  his  was  a  soldier's  end. 

A  page  from  the  diary  to  finish : 

"Thursday,  February  8.  Dead  all  buried 
toigether  early  this  morning  on  river-bank 
near  headquarters — sad  ceremony.  .  .  . 
The  loss,  ten  killed,  fifty  wounded.  Later 
the  startling  orders  have  come  over  wire 
to  evacuate  this  place  before  sundown — 
absolutely  impossible  1  Boers  have  appar- 
ently 1^  kopje,  but  if  we  cleared  now  we 
would  have  to  stand  a  running  fight  all 
the  way  to  Eraser's  Drift.  We  would  be 
slaughtered.  I  suppose  we  will  hold  po- 
sition until  dark,  but  decide  I  will  ride  in 
with  Donohue  and  Wright  [two  corre- 
spondents], and  Cummings,  guide.  ThQ 
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cavalry,  with  some  R.  H,  A.,  are  out  on 
plain  E.N.E,,  latter  shelling  some  bushes. 

"Later.  Arrived  safely  at  Modder 
River  3:40  p.m.,  glad  to  get  in." 

The  force  under  General  MacDonald 
started  that  evening  and  arrived  on  Friday 


night  without  mishap.  A  few  days  after 
an  officer  high  in  the  rank  of  the  cavalry 
service  went  down  the  line  to  a  sphere  of 
greater  usefulness. 

Koodoesberg  is  known  as  the  battle  of 
"  what  might  have  been." 
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Hebrews 

II. — Hebrew  History 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


*HE  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
I  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Bible,  be- 
gins  with  the  exodus  from  E^ypt 
of  the  before-enslaved  tribes ;  this  exodus 
took  place,  if  we  accept  the  chronology 
of  Bi^op  Usher  in  the  margins  of  our 
English  Bibles,  about  b.c.  1500.  But  the 
earlier  history  contained  in  the  books 
of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  constitutional  his- 
tory, and  is  so  interwoven  with  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Hebrews  that  it 
will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in 
the  chapters  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  those  laws.  The 
distinctively  historical  books  are  those  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  First  and  Second  Samuel, 
First  and  Second  Kings,  First  and  Second 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemtah.  As- 
suming that  the  exodus  took  place  about 
1500  B.C.,  and  the  restoration  of  Israel  to 
her  land,  as  described  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  about  the  year  450  b.c,  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  narrated  in 
the  Old  Testament,  covers  a  period  of  a 
little  over  a  thousand  years.  How  were 
the  facts  which  are  narrated  in  these  his- 
tories ascertained  by  the  narrator  ? 

A  journalist  lives  and  a  biographer 
may  live  in  the  times  when  the  events 
which  he  records  took  place,  and  then  he 
may  tell  what  he  has  himself  seen ;  but 
a  historian  rarely  is  the  narrator  of 
events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness ; 
he  generally  gathers  his  information  from 
various  sources,  and  in  his  history  gives 
an  account  of  the  facts  as  he  has  ascer- 
tained them  by  historical  research.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
historian  pursued  any  pth^  CQur$e, 


should  expect  that,  writing  of  events  oc- 
cupying a  period  of  something  like  a 
thousand  years,  he  would  have  given  us 
in  his  history  the  substance  of  accounts, 
documentary  or  oral,  in  which  the  history 
of  those  years  had  been  preserved;  in 
other  words,  we  should  expect  that  other 
materials  than  his  own  personal  knowl- 
edge would  enter  into  his  history.  This 
expectation  is  confirmed  by  a  study  of 
Oriental  literature.  Oriental  histories,  so 
the  scholars  tell  us,  are  rarely  original ; 
they  are  compilations.  The  Oriental  his- 
torian does  not,  as  the  modem  historian, 
examine  and  investigate  original  sources, 
and  give  tn  his  own  language  the  results  , 
of  his  investigations ;  he  takes  what  I 
may  call  the  raw  materials  of  history 
which  he  has  discovered,  and  weaves 
them  together,  connecting  them  by  utter- 
ances of  his  own.  When  a  new  edition 
is  to  be  prepared,  the  new  writer  simply 
takes  this  conglomerate  and  intercalates 
the  new  material  which  he  has  obtained, 
or  appends  it  in  additional  pages. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  his- 
tory was  prepared  as  other  Oriental  his- 
tories have  been  prepared,  we  shall  assume 
it  possible  by  painstaking  study  to  ascer- 
tain to  some  extent  what  are  the  materials 
of  which  it  was  composed.  This  is  what 
modem  students  of  Hebrew  history  have 
done ;  they  have  separated  it  into  its 
constituent  parts.  They  are  not  all  of 
one  mind  in  the  details,  but  they  are  all 
of  one  mind  in  the  belief  that  the  Hebrew 
history  is  not  only  composed  from  pre- 
existing materials,  as  Macaulay's  history  or 
Green's  history,  but  that  it  is  so  composed 
of  preezis^ngf  materials  that,  tbrouji^ 
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linguistic  peculiarities,  forms  of  expression, 
historical  references,  and  other  indications, 
the  various  elements  of  the  history  can  be 
measurablydisting^ished.  Even  the  Eng- 
lish reader  of  the  Bible  cannot  fail  to 
distinguish  two  of  these  constituent 
elements  in  the  later  history  of  the  He- 
brews, because  these  elements  are  not 
a»nbined  in  one  narrative.  From  the 
lime  of  David,  that  is,  about  b.c.  1050,  to 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  that  is,  about 
B.C  600,  the  history  is  contained  in  two 
narratives,  parallel  in  time  but  very  differ- 
ent in  spirit — the  First  and  Second  Books 
of  Kings  and  the  Hrst  and  Second  Books 
of  Chronicles. 

The  Book  of  Chronicles — really  one  book 
in  two  parts — is  written  by  an  ecclesiastic 
who  identifies  the  religion  of  the  Hebrew 
people  with  its  chtirchly  forms.  His  his- 
tory is  essentially  Levitical  in  contents  and 
spirit — ^the  history  of  Jerusalem,  of  the 
Temple,  and  of  the  Temple  ordinances. 
National  events  are  measured  by  their  re- 
lation to  the  institutions  of  religion.  When 
the  separation  of  the  before-united  king- 
dom takes  place,  and  the  ten  tribes  form 
a  nation  by  themselves  in  northern  Pal- 
estine, leaving  Jerusalem  in  the  hands  of 
the  southern  tribes,  the  author  of  Chron- 
icles does  not  include  them  in  his  sub- 
sequent history,  for  they  have  no  Tem- 
I^,  no  Levitical  priesthood,  no  orthodox 
ritual ;  to  him,  therefore,  they  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  pagans.  Even 
tiie  intensely  religious  and  dramatically 
romantic  .lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  do  not 
concern  him ;  they  are  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  they  are  unrelated  to  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions  of  Hebraism. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  in  great  de- 
tail the  organization  of  the  hierarchy,  the 
famishing  of  the  Temple,  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribes,  lists  of  the  cities  of  the  Le- 
vites,  and  makes  much  of  the  glory  of 
Solomon,  the  builder  of  the  Temple,  and 
nothing  of  his  decadence  and  fall.  The 
Book  of  Kings — for  this  also  is  one  book 
in  two  parts — is  as  distinctly  prophetic 
as  the  parallel  history  is  priestly  in  its 
diaiacter.  The  writer  records  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promises  which  God  had 
made  to  David  and  his  line.  A  son  was 
to  succeed  David  whose  kingdom  should 
be  established  of  the  Lord,  who  should 
build  a  house  for  the  Name  of  Jehovah, 
ind  to  whom  God  would  be  a  Father 


and  from  whom  the  name  of  the  Lord 
should  not  depart^  To  show  that  this 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  is  the  object  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  and  what  does  not  con- 
duce thereto  is  passed  over  by  the  com- 
piler with  little  noti(%." '  It  is  he  alone 
who  tells  the  story  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
he  alone  who  records  the  influence  of 
Isaiah  in  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah,  he 
alone  who,  in  telling  the  story  of  Josiah's 
reform,  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the 
pollutions  of  the  Temple  and  the  priest- 
hood had  been  carried  in  the  previous 
reign  of  Manasseh.  Each  deals  with  the 
nation  as  the  people  of  God ;  but  to  the 
one  tiie  divine  life  is  centered  in  the 
ecclesiastical  organization,  to  the  other 
that  life  is  manifested  in  the  activity  of 
the  prophets,  who  belong  to  no  order  and 
are  representatives  of  no  organization. 
So  marked  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  narratives  that  scholars  have  attrib- 
uted the  Book  of  Chronicles  to  Ezra,  the 
Book  of  Kings  to  Jeremiah ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  one  is  continued  without  a 
break,  except  a  purely  formal  one,  in  the 
history  of  Ezra ;  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  other  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit,  not 
of  the  Levitical  code,  but  of  the  pro- 
phetic law  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy. 

The  modem  scholar,  seeing  these  two 
types  of  history,  the  priestly  and  the 
prophetic,  in  the  later  historical  books  of 
the  Bible,  has  looked  for  and  found  them 
in  the  earlier  books,  though  woven  together 
into  a  single  strand.  The  priestly  char- 
acter of  the  one  and  the  prophetic  char- 
acter of  the  other,  apparent  to  the  casual 
English  reader,  in  the  form  of  our  Eng- 
lish Bible,  from  the  reign  of  David  to 
the  Captivi^,  appear  scarcely  less  evi- 
dent to  the  modem  literary  student  of  the 
Bible  in  the  historical  narrative  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  time  of 
David.  In  his  analysis  of  the  compos- 
ite narrative  the  modern  student  may  be 
sometimes  mistaken ;  but  that  really  there 
were  originally  two  such  narratives,  and 
that,  die  two  have  been  united  in  the  one 
narrative  which  we  now  possess,  is  regarded 
by  all  scholars  who  apply  literary  and 
scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  tiie  Bible 
as  beyond  all  question. 


■2  Samuel,  chapter  vU. 

>"  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges,"  Book 
of  Kings,  Introduction,  p.  ndv. 
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In  the  iirst  century  after  Christ,  Tatian 
constructed  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  which 
is  known  as  the  Diatessaron.  It  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  Vatican,  trans- 
lated, and  published.  If  the  Four  Gospels 
had  disappeared,  we  should  have  in  this  Dia- 
tessaron one  Gospel  composed  of  the  four 
narratives  previously  existing.  Modem 
scholars  ^  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Old  Testament  historical  narra- 
tives, prior  to  the  Book  of  Kings,  are,  in  a 
somewhat .  amilar  manner,  composed  of 
,  two  or  more  previously  existing  narra- 
tives, and  that  it  is  possible,  to  some 
extent,  to  separate  the  history  into  its  dif- 
ferent elements.  One  of  these  narratives 
is  known  as  the  priestly,  or  sometimes  the 
Elohist,  narrative,  because  in  it  the  Hebrew 
word  Elohim  is  used  to  designate  God ; 
the  other  is  termed  the  prophetic,  or  some- 
times the  Jahvist,  narrative,  became  in  it 
the  Hebrew  word  Jahveh  or  Jehovah  is 
generally  used  to  designate  God.  When 
the  two  words  Jahveh-EIohim,  or,  as  ren- 
dered in  our  English  Bible,  the  Lord  God, 
are  used,  the  two  narratives  have  been 
combined  in  one  by  an  unknown  editor. 
The  opinion  that  the  historical  books  are 
thus  composed  of  pre-existing  documents 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Documentary 
Hypothesis.  It  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
hypothetical  by  the  scientific  or  literary 
student  of  the  Bible. 

He  also  thinks  that  these  original  ele- 
ments themselves  are  not  original  writings, 
but  are  composed  of  pre-existing  materi^s, 
and  these  materials  also,  by  painstaking 
study,  he  endeavors  to  discover  and  make 
clear.  It  would  involve  too  great  detail 
and  carry  me  too  far  from  my  main  pur- 
pose to  report  here  the  conclusions  to 
which  this  analysis  has  led  modern  stu- 
dents ;*  but  the  principle  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  original  elements  easily  discern- 
ible in  the  Bible  by  the  English  reader. 
Whole  books  are  embodied  in  this  history ; 
as,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  the  Book 
of  Exodus,  or  the  larger  Book  of  the 
Covenant  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.' 
Ancient  songs  are  embodied  in  it,  like  the 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  in  the  Book 
of  Ju(^^,  or  the  el^  of  David  over  Saul 

» That  is,  all  who  belong  to  the  modem  or  literary 
school,  as  distinguished  from  the  traditional  school. 

•  The  object  of  the  Polychrome  Bible  is  to  make  clear 
to  the  reader  by  colors  the  different  materiab  of  which 
scholars  believe  the  narratives  are  composed.  The  prin- 
ciple appUes  also  to  other  than  the  historical  books. 

*  XX.— uiVq  7 ;  Deut,  xiL— xxvL 


and  Jonathan  in  the  Book  of  Kings.* 
Othdr  books  now  lost  are  referred  to  by 
name  and  quoted  verbatim  by  the  Hebrew 
historians.  There  are  twelve  such  books 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  au- 
thority for  statements  made.  They  are : 
The  Wars  of  the  Lord,  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
the  Book  of  Samuel  Concerning  the  King- 
dom, the  Book  of  Solomon,  the  Chronicles 
of  David,  the  Acts  of  Solomon,  the  Acts  of 
Nathan,  Samuel,  and  Gad,  the  Book  of 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  the  Visions  of  Iddo, 
the  Book  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet,  the 
Book  of  Jehu,  the  Sayings  of  the  Seers.* 
In  addition  to  these  are  official  records  in- 
corporated in  the  Old  Testament  histories. 
Finally,  we  have  early  traditions  and  pop- 
ular folk-lore — songs  the  mothers  sang 
to  their  children,  stories  the  mothers 
told  their  children — inserted  in  the  narra- 
tive for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  phases 
of  life  with  which  the  historian  was  con- 
cerned, and  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
interpret  to  his  readers.  Such  are  the 
story  of  Balaam's  ass,  the  Samson  stories, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  Elisha  stories.' 

Thus  a  careful  examination  even  of  our 
English  Bible  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
composed  of  pre-existing  material,  some 
portions  of  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
distit^ish,  showing  whence  it  came  and 
what  is  its  character.  The  difficulty  of 
doing  this  is  enhanced  and  the  appearance 
of  unity  in  the  narrative  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  ancients  had  none  of 
those  mechanical  contrivances  of  which 
we  make  such  free  use  to  indicate  selec- 
tions and  quotations.  Quotation-marks, 
parentheses,  foot-notes,  and  appendices 
are  all  comparatively  modem.  When  an 
editor  of  previous  writings  desired  to  add 
something  from  some  other  writer,  or  an 
interpolation  of  his  own,  he  had  nO  other 
method  of  doing  this  than  by  incorporating 
the  addition  directiy  and  immediately  in 
the  narrative,  of  which  it  henceforth 
became  an  indistinguishable  portion. 

How,  then,  the  question  will  be  asked, 
can  we  know  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false  in  this  Hebrew  history  ?  If  the'  his- 
torian gathered  all  sorts  of  material — 

■Judges  V. ;  I  Kings  U  17-27. 

•  Num.  3ixi.,  14 :  Josh.x..  13;  2  Sani„i.,  18: 1  Sam.x.,2S; 
I  Kings  iv.,  32, 13:  1  Chron.  xxvii„  it ;  1  Kings  xi.,  41 : 

1  Chron.  xxbi.,  29:  2  Chron.  ix.,  ^ ;  2  Chron.  xiL.  IS  ; 

2  Chron.  xx.,  34:  2  Chron.  zuiii..  19. 

■  See  "  The  Bible  and  its  Supremacy,"  by  Dean  Farrar, 
Chapter  XVII. :  "  Scriptures  Hebrew  and  ChrisUan,"  by 
E.  T.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  and  Jtdin  P.  Petvrs,  D.D.,  Vol  11^ 
Putl 
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facial  ra»rds»  popular  songs,  current 
stories,  ancient  documents,  prehistoric 
I^nds — and  out  of  all  this  material  com- 
posed his  history,  how  can  we  tell  what 
of  it  is  trustworthy  ?  And  U  we  cannot 
tell  what  of  it  is  trustworthy,  if  there  is 
DO  unfailing  standard  of  juc^^ent,  does 
not  the  motto, "  False  in  one,  false  in  all," 
apply  ?  I  think  it  must  be  conceded 
Uie  candid  student  that  we  have  no 
such  assurance  as  our  fothers  thought 
they  possessed  as  to  the  accuracy  ol  the 
statements  of  /tut  of  the  Bible  history; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  our  faith  in 
its  /ruiA  is  any  less  clearly  established. 
There  is  an  evident  and  an  important 
difference  between  statements  of  fact  and 
statements  of  truth,  and  ignoring  that 
difference  has  involved  Bible  students 
in  needless  perplexity.  The  statement  of 
a  fact  is  one  which  conforms  to  some 
external  reali^ ;  the  statement  d  a  truth 
is  one  which  conforms  to  a  principle. 
A  statement  which  agrees  with  an  out- 
ward and  objective  existence  is  a  fact, 
or,  more  accurately,  the  statement  of  a 
fact ;  a  statement  which  agrees  with  a 
subjective  and  invisible  principle  is  a 
truth.  The  latter,  strictly  spea^g,  in- 
dudes  the  former ;  all  correct  statements 
of  fact  are  truth,  but  all  truths  are  not 
facts.  It  is  a  fact  that  Caesar  crossed  the 
Rubicon  ;  it  is  a  truth  that  God  is  love. 

Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  unim- 
portance to  us  whether  in  all  particulars 
the  Hebrew  history  accords  with  the  facts ; 
but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  us 
to  know  whether  or  not  its  statements 
accord  with  the  truth.  A  sii^le  illustra- 
tion taken  from  the  New  Testament  will 
make  this  distinction  clear.  Whether 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem  or 
in  Nazareth  is  not  a  question  which  ma- 
terially affects  the  moral  character  of 
mankind.  A  man  may  be  as  good  and  as 
devout  a  man,  and  as  sincere  a  follower 
of  Christ,  if  he  brieves  that  Jesus  was 
bom  in  Nazareth  as  if  he  believes  that  he 
was  bom  in  Bethlehem.  But  the  question 
whether  the  life  of  Christ  corresponds  to 
the  divine  ideal,  whether  it  is  such  a  life 
that  men  ought  to  follow  it,  whether  it  is 
such  a  life  as  corresponds  to  the  Divine, 
the  Eternal,  the  Invisible  One — that  is  a 
profound  question,  the  answer  to  which 
must  determine  the  quality  of  the  answer- 
et*s  devotion  and  the  a>urse  of  his  life. 


That  is  a  question  of  trath;  the  other  is 
a  question  of  fact*  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
more  a>ncera  to  us  to  know  of  how  many 
thousand  men  David's  army  was  composed 
on  some  great  occasion  than  it  is  for  us 
to  know  how  many  men  some  Greek  gen- 
eral had  in  his  campaign ;  but  whether  the 
fundamental  principles  of  national  life  are 
rightly  inteipreted  by  the  Hebrew  historian 
— ^that  concerns  our  very  life,  national  and 
individual. 

History  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  the  factual,  the  philosophical, 
and  the  epic.  By  faaual  history  I  mean 
history  which  undertakes  simply  to  tell 
the  facts.  The  writer  of  such  history 
cares  for  nothing  else.  He  does  not  in- 
quire what  the  facts  signify ;  what  is  their 
human  interest ;  what  is  their  moral  mean- 
ing :  he  simply  seeks  to  know  what  is  the 
fact,  and  he  will  sometimes  spend  weeks 
and  even  months  in  the  investigation  of  a 
date  in  order  to  secure  accuracy  in  his 
facts.  The  official  report  of  a  department 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  factual 
history.  The  head  of  the  department  is 
not  supposed  to  have,  though  he  some- 
times does,  any  ends  to  serve,  any  lessons 
to  teach,  any  interest  to  awaken  ;  it  is  his 
business  simply  to  give  the  statistical 
results  of  his  investigation.  There  is  not 
much  that  is  philosophic  or  epic  about  the 
records  of  a  census.  The  philosophic 
historian  is  one  who  is  interested  in  facts 
only  or  chiefly  because  they  illustrate  or 
enforce  some  theory.  The  facts  are  not 
ends;  they  are. simply  instruments  in  his 
hands :  he  summons  his  facts  as  a  lawyer 
calls  his  witness,  that  they  may  testify  on 
his  behalf.  Few  scholars  would  go  to 
Buckle's  "  History  of  Civilization  "  to  get 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
periods  with  which  he  dealt  Buckle 
wished  to  demonstrate  a  certain  theory  of 
civilization,  and  with  great  ingenuity  he 
brought  together  ^ts  which  would  help 
to  demonstrate  his  theory.  He  wrote  a 
philosophical  history.  He  who  said  that 
"  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
ple "  meant  philosophical  history.  Some- 
where between  these  two  is  what  I  will 
call  epic  history.  The  epic  historian  is 
not  interested  in  mere  fact,  nor  has  he  a 
philosophy  or  theory  which  he  wishes  to 
demonstrate.  He  is  interested  in  certain 
phases  of  human  life,  and  he  uses  the  facts 
of  history,  as  the  dramatist  uses  the 
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creations  of  his  imagination,  to  interpret 
human  life.  Froude's  "  Life  of  Erasmus  " 
is  a  good  illustration  of  epic  histoiy. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  times  was 
epic  history.  The  ancient  peoples  did 
not  discriminate  carefully  between  fact 
and  fiction,  between  observation  and  im- 
agination, between  what  they  had  seen 
and  what  they  pictured  to  themselves. 
Their  poetry,  therefore,  is  historical  poetry, 
having  its  roots  in  history ;  and  their  his- 
tory is  poetical  history,  portrayed  for  the 
purpose  of  interesting  their  readers  in 
certain  phases  of  human  life.  Homer's 
Iliad  we  now  know  is  based  on  certain 
facts  of  life  far  back  in  Greek  history ; 
the  reality  of  the  events  in  general  outline 
has  been  pretty  well  established  by  Schlie- 
mann's  investigations ;  but  to  what  extent 
Homer's  representation  of  these  facts  is 
historically  accurate  in  detail  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  On  the  other  band, 
Herodotus  does  not  hesitate  to  use  tra- 
dition, story,  fiction,  myth,  anything  that 
will  aid  him  to  make  interesting  the  story 
which  he  writes.  And  yet  Herodotus  is 
called  the  "  father  of  history."  He  writes 
for  a  purpose.  His  purpose  is  not  to  tell 
exactly  what  has  happened — his  history 
is  not  factual ;  nor  is  his  purpose  to  estab- 
lish a  philosophy  which  he  desires  to 
demonstrate — his  history  is  not  philo- 
sophic ;  his  purpose  is  to  illustrate  certain 
phases  of  Greek  life  and  character  in 
which  he  is  profoundly  interested.  He 
has  stated  this  purpose  very  explicitly  in 
the  very  first  sentence  of  his  history. 
"  This,"  he  says,  "  is  a  publication  of  the 
researches  of  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus, 
in  order  that  the  actions  of  men  may  not 
be  effaced  by  time,  nor  the  great  and 
wondrous  deeds  displayed  both  by  Greeks 
and  barbarians  deprived  of  renown  :  and 
amongst  the  rest,  for  what  cause  they 
waged  war  upon  each  other."  This  is  the 
purpose  of  Herodotus's  history — to  make 
clear  to  all  future  time  th«  renown  of  the 
Greek  people. 

To  this  class  Hebrew  history  belongs. 
It  is  not  factual  history ;  it  is  not  written 
by  men  who  spent  time  and  labor  in  secur- 
ing accuracy  in  historical  detail.  They 
rarely  give  a  date ;  the  dates  of  Liblical 
history,  so  far  as  we  possess  them  at  all, 
have  been  ascertained  by  subsequent  and 
more  scientific  historians.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  the  early  histoiy  of  David,  two 


apparently  incongruous  accounts  current 
in  their  time  are  incorporated  in  the  nar- 
rative without  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
incongruity  or  to  harmonize  the  narratives. 
That  has  been  left  for  subsequent  scholars 
to  attempt.  It  is  clear  from  such  facts  as 
these  that  these  histories  are  not  compiled 
by  men  whose  interest  was  in  minute  his- 
torical scholarship.  Nor  were  they  com- 
piled by  philosophical  historians  whose 
object  it  was  to  prove  or  to  illustrate  a 
theory.  They  do  not  resemble  Buckle's 
"History  of  Civilization."  The  Hebrew 
was  rarely  a  philosopher;  he  had  few 
theories,  and  those  were  of  the  simplest 
description. 

The  Bible  histories  are  epic  histories. 
The  historians  were  interested  in  one 
phase  of  human  life — a  phase  which  may 
be  expressed  by .  the  single  sentence, 
God  is  in  his  world.  They  believed  in 
a  living  God,  a  God  who  dwelt  with 
his  people,  who  guided  and  inspired 
them,  who  rewarded  them  when  they  did 
right  and  punished  them  when  they  did 
wrong,  who  was  stronger  than  the  strong- 
est, and  was  about  them  as  the  mountains 
were  about  Jerusalem.  They  believed  in 
the  faith  of  the  prophets  that  Jehovah  was 
able  to  pluck  up  and  pull  down  and  destroy 
the  nation,  or  to  build  it  and  to  plant  it 
at  his  will.*  They  saw  in  the  history  of 
their  o^vn  people  the  witness  of  this  pres- 
ence and  power  of  the  Living  God.  They 
wrote  history,  not  as  Buckle,  to  provd  a 
theory ;  not  as  Herodotus,  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  great  and  wondrous  deeds 
of  an  ancient  people ;  not  as  Macaulay,  to 
trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  certain 
political  principles  as  embodied  in  a  great 
political  party ;  not  as  John  Richard  Green, 
to  show  the  development  of  a  great  nation 
from  small  beginnings  to  a  position  of 
imperial  influence  and  power :  they  wrote 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  to  ex- 
hibit the  dealings  of  the  Living  God  with 
his  people  and  with  the  peoples  who  were 
related  to  them.  It  is  this  which  gives  to 
Biblical  history  its  peculiar  character. 
That  history  is  less  dramatic  than  Fronde, 
less  philosophic  than  Buckle,  less  scien- 
tific than  Freeman,  less  democratic  than 
Green,  less  romantic  than  Herodotus ; 
but  it  is  of  all  histories  the  most  religious, 
because,  above  all  other  histories,  ancient 
or  modem,  it  endeavors  to  interpret  the 

>  Jennd^  viiL,  7, 9. 
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part  the  Living  God  took  in  the*  history 
of  a  peculiar  people. 

The  Hebrew  historian  does,  indeed, 
narrate  the  deeds  of  great  men;  but  he 
so  narrates  them  that  our  attention  is 
fixed,  not  on  the  man  nor  on  the  deed, 
but  on  Jehovah  who  inspires  the  man  to 
do  the  deed.  Moses  was  a  great  states- 
man, the  father  of  civil  liberty  for  all 
humanity ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  statesman 
but  of  the  prophet  who  walked  with  Jeho- 
vah that  we  think  as  we  read  the  story  of 
his  life.  David  was  a  great  organizer; 
the  essential  principles  of  his  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  into  great  depacrtments 
and  of  the  army  into  companies,  r^;i- 
ments,  and  army  corps  we  still  maintain 
to-day,  nearly  thirty  centuries  after  his 
death ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  great  organ- 
izer, but  of  the  poet  and  of  his  experience 
of  God  in  nature  and  in  men,  that  we  think 
as  we  read  the  story  of  his  life  and  his 
achievements.  Ahab  brought  Israel  to  a 
great  degree  of  prosperity  by  his  skill  and 
o>urage  as  an  astute  statesman  and  a 
brave  captain ;  and  yet  it  is  of  the  sins  oi 
Ahab  against  God  and  humanity  that  we 
think  as  we  read  the  story  of  his  reign  ;  not 
of  his  statecraft  and  his  militar>'  achieve- 
ments, but  of  his  robbery  of  Naboth.  In 
all  this  Biblical  history  the  moral  element 
predominates  over  the  merely  political, 
and  the  religious  over  the  merely  ethical. 
And  yet  the  historian  rarely  if  ever  formu- 
lates a  dogma,  or  draws  a  moral.  He 
writes  not  to  prove  that  "  righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation,  and  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people ;"  but  he  believes  that  this  is 
true,  and  he  believes  that  this  ^truth  is 
writ  large  in  the  history  of  his  people,  and 
he  so  writes  the  history  that  his  readers 
see  it  recorded  there,  not  by  his  pen,  but 
by  the  events  themselves. 

The  question,  then,  for  the  student  of 
Biblical  history  to  ask,  is  not  whether 
all  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  Hebrew 
history  were  virtuous,  whether  Abraham 
did  right  to  lie,  or  Jephtha  to  sacrifice  his 
daughter,  whether  Samson  was  really  a 
hero,  or  David's  adultery  was  a  pardon- 
able offense.  The  historian  recites  the 
virtues  of  men  without  applause,  and  their 
vices  without  condemnation.    He  draws 


no  morals ;  this  he  leaves  to  be  done  by 
the  conscience  of  the  reader.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  God  commanded  all 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  thought  he  com- 
manded, or  approved  all  ttrat  they  thoi^ht 
he  approved.  The  historian  recites  their 
errors  as  well  as  their  sins.  It  is  not 
whether  all  the  occurrences  took  place  as 
recorded;  whether  Samson  tied  foxes  or 
jackals  tc^ther,^  whether  Elijah  was  fed 
by  ravens  or  Arabians'  whether  Elisha 
made  the  ax-head  swim  in  the  water.'  The 
value  of  the  history  does  not  depend  upon 
its  scientific  accuracy  in  detailed  incidents 
in  this  remote  post  The  question  to 
consider  is  whether  the  historian  is  right 
or  wrong  in  his  interpretation  of  human 
history,  whether  God  is  in  his  world  of 
men,  whether  Jehovah  is  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  national  policies,  whether  moral 
forces  are  to  be  taken  account  of  by  wise 
men  in  the  world's  administration;  or 
whether  might  makes  right  and  God  is 
only  on  the  side  of  the  strong  battalions. 
This  question  I  do  not  here  consider ;  for 
it  is  no  part  of  the  object  oi  these  articles 
to  show  that  the  view  of  life  taken  by 
the  Biblical  writers  is  correct.  I  only 
seek  to  show  what  that  view  is ;  to  in- 
terpret the  Old  Testament;  not  to  discuss 
its  accuracy.  To  interpret  it  we  must 
understand  first  of  all  the  purpose  of  the 
writers ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  historical 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  to 
secure  infallible  accuracy  in  dates,  num- 
bers, statistics,  and  historical  incidents, 
but  to  interpret  their  national  history  as 
Jehovah's  dealing  with  his  people.  Did 
they  interpret  it  aright  ?  and  does  this 
interpretation  give  us  a  clue  by  which  we 
can  interpret  also  the  history  of  our  own 
times  ?  If  so,  the  Bible  history  is  true, 
and  its  truth  is  not  impugned,  and  not 
even  a  suspicion  is  cast  upon  its  truth,  by 
the  conclusion  that  certain  of  the  incidents 
recorded  in  it  are  unhistorical,  and  many 
of  the  moral  judgments  which  it  records 
are  to  be  corrected  in  the  light  of  a  later 
moral  development  and  by  the  standards 
of  a  later  revelation. 

'  Judges  XV.,  4. 

"  I  Kings  xvii.,4,6.  See  Robnt  Tack's  "  Hamlbook 
of  Biblical  Difficulties,"  p.  439. 
*2  Kings  vl.,  1-7. 
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Books  and  a  Boy 

By  Katharine  Ferrand  Reighard 


SHE  who  knows  best  how  to  bring  up 
cliildren  is  usually  one  who  has 
never  had  a  child ;  and  by  the  same 
reasoning,  the  only  person  who  could  plan 
out  a  course  of  reading  for  a  child  is  one 
who  has  never  tried  it.  Seriously  spealc- 
ing,  before  I  had  any  children  I  had  given 
not  a  little  consideration  as  to  what  boolu 
I  thought  best  fitted  for  young  people  and 
how  they  should  be  trained  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  good  literature. 

Looking  forward  with  eager  anticipation 
to  the  growth  and  mental  development  ctf 
my  oldest  boy,  I  prematurely  began  niy 
experiments.  I  made  many  mistakes  in 
giving  to  the  child  books  and  stories  that 
his  liking  and  mental  development  were 
not  quite  ready  for.  It  was  dear  old 
Samuel  Johnson  who  said, "  Wlule  you  are 
hesitating  which  book  your  boy  shfUl  read, 
and  balancing  the  merits  of  the  two  books, 
another  boy  will  have  read  them  both," 

I  showed  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
child's  mind.  The  mind  is  not,  like  the 
child's  clothes,  accurately  measured  and 
enlarged  with  the  child's  growth  at  a 
given  time;  it  shows  at  certain  periods 
definite  limits  of  expression,  and  it  never 
reveals  its  power  for  taking  in  impressions. 
Kight  here  I  realized  the  secret  of  my 
failure.  I  had  sought  to  prescribe  and 
impose  certain  stories  and  books  from 
without,  not  realizing  the  child's  own 
characteristics,  and  that  what  is  truly 
acquired  comes  only  from  a  response  to 
an  inward  impulse.  "Children,'*  wrote 
Sir  Walter  Sa>tt,  "  derive  impulses  of  a 
powerful  and  important  kind  from  hearing 
things  that  they  cannot  entirely  compre- 
hend. It  is  a  mistake  to  write  down  to 
their  understanding." 

The  hwy's  love  for  fairy,  myth,  and  folk- 
lore stories  was  very  early  shown,  and 
proved  a  source  of  untold  delight  to  him. 
This  preference  naturally  b^^n  at  tiie 
close  of  the  Mother  Goose  and  nonsense- 
rhyme  period,  and  reached  its  climax  at 
the  age  of  eight,  and  even  now  at  eleven 
years  he  listens  with  much  interest  when 
a  story  of  that  nature  is  read  to  the 
younger  children.  During  the  folk-lore 
phase,  which  lasted  from  three  to  five 
17» 


years,  the  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  books, 
Andersen's  and  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales, 
Hawthorne's  «  Wonder  Book,"  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  Kingsley's  "  Water-Babies," 
stories  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  all  of 
the  Andrew  Lang  colored  Fairy  Books, 
were  devoured  with  avidity.  The  folk- 
lore stories  of  Japan,  China,  and  Norway, 
the  Uncle  Remus  stories,  and  the  Kipling' 
Jui^le  Books  were  read  with  the  same 
eagerness. 

The  period  of  living  in  a  world  peopled 
with  giants,  dwarfs,  fairies,  gods,  and 
heroes  endowed  with  powers  for  good  and 
bad  lasted  longer  than  I  thought  it  pos- 
sible. Of  this  I  was  heartily  glad,  not  only 
because  the  reading  about  them  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  the  child,  but  on  account 
of  the  direct  influence  upon  the  teaching 
and  developii^  of  a  rather  imaginative 
mind.  The  stories  of  Ulysses,  Pei^us, 
^neas,  Siegfried,  Arthur,  and  Parsifal 
were  not  idle  tales  to  him.  They  were 
rich  and  full  of  the  facts  of  life  in  the 
language  of  the  imagination,  which  was  as 
intelligible  to  him  as  to  older  people.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  get  rid  of  my  pre- 
conceived idea  that  books  for  children 
must  be  childish  in  tone  and  expression, 
and  I  came  to  realize  that  a  child  takes 
pleasure  all  the  more  in  reading  books 
that  are  not  about  children.  The  Arabian 
Nights  tales,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Gulliver's 
Travels,  and  Don  Quixote  were  written 
for  older  people,  but  because  children 
love  and  enjoy  them  they  have  come  to  be 
classed  among  children's  books.  A  child 
appreciates  thorou^y  the  whimsicalities 
of  the  grown-up  peoi^e  in  tiie  stories  far 
more  readily  than  the  made-to-order  child 
in  the  commonplace  child's  story. 

In  a  letter  of  Lowell's  written  in  1845 
he  said :  "  I  suppose  that  very  few  men 
who  are  bred  scholars  ever  think  of  such 
a  thing  as  a  course  of  reading  after  their 
freshman  year  in  coll^.  Their  situation 
throws  books  constancy  in  their  way,  and 
they  select  by  a  kind  of  instinct  the  food 
which  will  suit  their  mental  digestion, 
acquiring  knowledge  insensibly  as  the 
earth  gathers  soil.  This  was  wholly  the 
case  with  myself.    There  is  hardly  any 
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Iffanch  of  knowledge  in  which  I  have  not 
read  somethings  and  I  have  read  a  great 
many  out-of-the-way  bookSj  yet  there  are 
many  which  almost  every  one  reads  that  I 
have  never  opened."  By  this  method 
Lowell  shows  practically  how  English  lit- 
erature is  best  learned. 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  says :  *'  Keep  your 
views  of  men  and  tMngs  extensive,  and 
depend  upon  it  that  a  mixed  knowledge 
is  not  a  superficial  one ;  as  far  as  it  goes, 
the  views  that  it  gives  are  true ;  but  he  who 
has  read  deeply  one  class  of  writers  alone 
gets  views  which  are  almost  sure  to  be 
perverted  and  which  are  not  only  narrow 
bat  false.  Adjust  your  proposed  amount 
of  reading  to  your  time  and  inclination. 
This  is  perfectly  free  to  any  man  ;  but, 
whether  the  amount  is  lai^e  or  small,  let  it 
be  varied.  If  I  have  a  confident  opinion  on 
any  one  point  connected  with  the  improve* 
ment  dL  the  human  mind,  it  is  on  this." 

Qiarles  Lamb,  in  sp^iking  of  Bridget 
Elia's  happily  neglected  education,  said : 
"She  was  tumbled,  by  accident  or  design, 
into  a  spacious  closet  of  good  old  English 
books,  without  much  selection  or  prohibi- 
tion, and  browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and 
wholesome  pasturage.  Had  I  twenty  girls, 
they  should  be  brought  up  in  this  fashion." 

I  remembered  h^w  the  omnivorous 
Macaulay  gulped  down  everything  within 
his  reach,  good,  bad,  and  mediocre ;  and 
bow  Charles  Sumner,  the  intUfferent 
scholar,  found  a  system  all  his  own  of 
all-devouring  reading  by  which  he  laid  up 
rich  stores  which  no  university  or*  any 
course  of  reading  could  have  taught  him 
to  acquire  and  hold  in  easy  mastery. 
Armed  with  these  examines,  I  turned  aside 
from  my  theories  of  how  and  what  my 
boy  should  read,  and,  with  only  a  word 
hoe  and  there,  the  child,  with  free  access 
to  a  Ubrary,  took  his  own  route,  choosing 
his  own  books  in  this  wise. 

The  interest  in  fairy  and  folk-lore  sto- 
ries led  him  to  enjoy  Hiawatha,  and  from 
this  he  plunged  into  Oooper's  novels,  and 
read  them  at  the  rate  Q&.  two  or  three  a 
week.  The  pleasure  of  reveling  in  the 
fives  of  the  trappers  and  scouts  carried 
him  into  the  early  coloniid  stories,  among 
irtiich  were  Charles  Cofiftn's  "  Old  Times 
m  the  Colonies  and  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,"  and,  as  was  inevitable,  there  fol- 
lowed an  interest  in  the  Revtdntton,  with  a 
series  of  stories  up(»i  that  epodi. 


At  this  point  he  took  a  new  line,  sug- 
gested perhaps  by  re-reading  the  Tales 
from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  entered  upon 
Charlotte  Yonge's  Histories  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  and  Macaula/s  "  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome."  After  this  little  outing  he  returned 
to  his  old  love.  Cooper,  and  the  Indian 
became  to  him  his  boyish  ideal.  His  play 
was  always  characterized  by  war-whoops, 
scalping,  hunting,  and  the  like.  Showing 
by  his  questions  that  he  sought  more 
knowledge  about  the  Indian,  I  suggested 
Parkman's  "La  Salle"  and  "The  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,"  and  within  a  week 
he  had  devoured  both  of  those  fascinating 
books. 

This  rapid  and  continuous  reading  for 
so  yotmg  a  child  made  me  fear  that  his 
mind  would  have  no  concentrating  power, 
so,  as  an  experiment,  I  offered  him  a 
reward  if  he  would  learn  "Hiawatha's 
Childhood"  by  heart  At  different  times, 
which  would  be  equivalent  perhaps  to 
three  hours,  he  learned  it  all,  and  even 
more.  He  has  no  liking  for  poetry  of 
any  kind,  and  although  beautiful  poems 
have  been  conscientiously  read  to  him, 
he  fretted  and  objected  to  listening;  so 
I  concluded  that  perhaps  this  lack  of 
appreciation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
child  is  somewhat  tone-deaf,  and  conse- . 
quently  rhythm  and  rhyme  do  not  give 
any  pleasure  to  him. 

After  hearing  a  little  account  of  the 
siege  of  L^den,  he  was  interested  enough 
to  read  parts  of  Motley's  "  Dutch  Repub- 
lic," and  a  little  later  stories  from  the 
Nibelungenlied  gave  him  delight  in  a  his- 
tory of  Germany. 

During  this  last  year  he  has  been  com- 
pletely  absorbed  by  the  age  of  chivalry, 
started  there  by  the  "Tales  of  King 
Arthur."  This  flame  has  been  fanned  1^ 
a  number  of  stories  by  G.  A.  Henty  on 
that  period.  In  his  play  now  he  and  his 
friends  personate  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights  and  Ivanhoe,  and  his  leisure  time, 
when  not  reading,  is  spent  in  whittling 
out  javelins,  swords,  and  shields  from 
stidcs  and  boards. 

The  fifty  or  more  books  that  Henty 
has  written  have  such  an  attraction  for  him 
that  he  is  now  absorbing  them  with  much 
partiality. 

What  I  have  learned  from  the  child's 
own  choice  of  books  is  that  his  judgment 
so  far  has  been  better  than  mine;  that 
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his  interest  has  naturally  gone  through 
the  different  phases  from  fairy  tales  and 
myths  to  the  early  stages  of  civilization, 
through  which,  as  history  and  the  modem 
psychologists  have  told  us,  the  human  mind 
passes. 

I  have  begun  to  realize  what  an  appe- 
tite for  reading  a  child  may  have,  that  his 
understanding  is  quick  and  his  concep- 
tive  faculty  is  ravenous  for  facts  and  pic- 
tures, and  that  he  has  no  philosophical 
checks  to  make  him  read  slowly,  as  we 
older  people  have. 

Harriet  Martineau,  with  her  wise  coun- 
sel to  the  anxious  mother,  is  balm  to  my 
soul  when  she  tells  us  we  must  not  "  be 
annoyed  at  the  excess  of  the  inconvenient 
propensity  [for  much  and  rapid  reading], 
nor  proud  of  any  child  who  has  it  It  is 
no  yet  of  a  superiority  of  intellect, 
much  less  of  that  wisdom  which  in  adults 
is  commonly  supposed  to  arise  from  lai^ 
book-knowledge.  It  is  simply  an  appetite 
for  that  provision  of  ideas  and  images 
which  should,  at  this  season,  be  laid  in 
for  the  exercise  of  the  higher  feiculties 


which  have  yet  to  come  into  use.  .  .  . 
The  parent'  main  business  during  this 
process  is  to  look  to  the  quality  of  the 
books  read ;  I  mean,  merely  see  that  the 
child  has  the  freest  access  to  those  of  the 
best  quality.  .  .  .  The  child's  own  mind 
is  a  truer  judge  in  this  case  than  the 
parents'  suppositions.  Let  but  noble 
books  be  on  the  shelf,  and  the  child  will 
get  nothing  but  good."- 

It  is  not  unfair  to  refer  to  the  examples 
of  Macaulay,  Sumner,  Charles  Lamb,  and 
Lowell  as  examples  <^  the  right  spirit  in 
which  miscellaneous  reading  may  be 
carried  on.  They  were  all  guilty  of  that 
desultory  reading  which  seems  to  be  the 
dread  of  so  many  parents  and  the  despair 
of  so  many  librarians.  Very  few  people 
read  tor  some  special  end ;  why  should  we 
insist  upon  our  children  doing  it  ?  The 
question  for  mothers  is.  How  shall  our 
children  get  on  speaking  terms  with  good 
books  ?  how  shall  they  catch  the  enthusi- 
asm and  passion  for  reading  good  litera- 
ture ?  and  how  to  make  reading  a  delight 
for  them  and  not  a  drudgery  ? 


Paris  as  It  Is' 


PERHAPS  it  is  only  necessary  to 
speak  the  name  of  Paris  to  recall 
to  one  who  loves  the  city  its  brill- 
iant charm.  Miss  De  Forest  has  done 
more  for  us  than  this,  but  she  has  not 
seriously  tried  to  tell  us  why  we  love  it. 
This  is  well,  for  if  we  are  wise  we  do  not 
care  to  be  too  precise  as  to  the  source  of 
our  affections.  We  love  Paris  one  day 
for  one  thing  and  one  day  for  another — 
now  it  is  for  her  memories,  now  for  the 
free  access  to  her  delights  which  all  en- 
joy, now  for  the  Champs  filys^es,  now  for 
the  Latin  Quarter  or  Mont  Maitre,  now 
for  her  woods,  again  for  her  boulevards 
and  her  never-ceasing  gayety  of  life,  and 
then  for  her  noble  theater.  She  has  her 
moods,  and  we  have  ours,  and  they  fit  in 
with  and  help  one  another.  What  is  good 
for  to-day,  when  the  sun  is  shinii^  and 
dappling  the  a/Zies  of  the  ^ois,  will  not  be 
good  for  to-morrow,  when  the  falling  rain 
will  be  dimming  the  outlines  of  the  historic 
Louvre  and  washing  the  pebbled  paths  of 

^  Paris  as  It  Is:  An  Intimate  Account  of  Us  PeofiU, 
its  Home  Life.andits  Places  of  Interest.  Hr  Katharine 
De  Forest.  (Illiutrated.}  Doubledsy,  1^  &  Co.,  New 
York.  >IX  J.  . 


the  palace  of  Richelieu,  once  bespattered 
by  die  blood  let  by  the  drunken  revolu- 
tionists. 

All  this,  and  a  good  deal  more,  occurs 
to  one  who  reads  Miss  De  Forest's  book 
about  the  Paris  of  to-day.  So  much  has 
been  written  about  the  old  French  capital, 
in  which  there  is  now  so  little  that  is 
really  old  that  it  must  be  hunted  for,  that 
one  naturally  fears,  in  taking  up  a  new 
book,  an  encounter  with  the  didlness  of 
repetition,  and,  in  consequence,  a  tempo- 
rary obscuration  of  the  beloved  charms. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  this  book  that  is 
dull,  although,  owing  to  its  character  and 
its  length,  there  are  some  things  more 
suggestive  than  satisfying.  It  is  a  book, 
however,  which  brings  Paris  back  to  those 
who  know  it,  while  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  those  who  are  seeking  an 
acquaintance  with  it  It  is  not  a  guide- 
book, but  there  is  no  guide-book  that  we 
know  which,  in  so  few  words  and  with 
such  sympathy,  tells  one  the  vantage- 
points  for  seeing  the  beauties  of  the  cxty 
and  its  site,  its  beauties  small  and  large. 

Miss  De  Forest  has  lived  so  Icmg  in 
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the  city  that  she  knows  her  Paris  and  its 
people  as  they  are  to-day.  She  compre- 
hends the  modem  point  of  view  of  old 
institutions,  and  feels  the  present  attitude 
of  the  volatile  Parisians  towards  some 
traditions  concerning  which  less-informed 
Americans  maintain  an  antique  attitude. 
Perhaps  these  old-foshtoned  notums  make 
their  possessers  happier  than  wiU  enli^t- 
enment,  but  that  will  not  prevent  most 
Americans  from  thanking  Miss  De  Forest 
for  revealing  to  them  the  hollow  sham 
which  the  Academic  Fran^aise  has  partly 
become  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- , 
tury,  and  the  change  that  has  transformed 
the  great  boulevards  into  mere  ways  of 
traveL  It  may  be  that  you  will  think  that 
you  would  prefer  to  continue  to  regard 
the  green-coated  social  demigods  as  the 
intellectual  hierarchy  of  France,  although 
you  know,  of  course,  about  the  exclusion 
of  Molibre,  Balzac,  Daudet,  and  the  rest 
<A  the  brilliant  company  who  died  outside 
the  charmed  circle,  and  who  are  immortal 
nevertheless ;  but  you  are  mistaken.  You 
are  really  glad  to  know  the  truth,  and  if 
Miss  De  Forest  had  not  given  it  to  you  in 
her  little  book  you  would  have  sought  it, 
if  you  had  found  the  scent,  and  you  would 
have  narrated,  perhaps  boastfully,  to  your 
less-informed  countrymen,  the  gossip  and 
the  facts  about  the  misleading  traditions 
U  this  Academy,  and  of  all  the  other  French 
Academies,  including  the  venerated  Beaux- 
Arts,  which,  so  Miss  De  Forest  says,  is 
far  behind  tiie  times  of  art  For,  being 
Americans,  we  all  love  facts,  and  we  all 
want  to  be  up-to-date.  But  we  are  also 
the  most  emotional  of  idealists,  and,  steeped 
in  cold  modem  Parisian  cynicism  though 
our  minds  may  be,  and  realizing  welt  the 
depths  to  which  greatness  may  have  fallen, 
we  will  still  stand  on  the  cold  stones  of 
the  courtyard  of  the  Acaddmie  Fran^ise 
— as  Miss  De  Forest  herself  does — and 
think  writfa  love  and  gratitude  of  the  great 
men  who  have  sat  in  its  forty  chairs  and 
spoken  at  its  receptions,  of  the  worthy  few 
who  are  now  wearing  the  laurel,  and  of 
the  splendid  achievements  of  the  Academy 
for  the  French  tongue.  And  we  will  con- 
tinue to  go  to  the  court  of  the  Beaux-Arts 
and  look  upon  the  monuments  of  old 


architecture  gathered  there,  on  the  wall 
and  gate  of  the  Chateau  Gaillon,  and  on 
the  perfect  facade  of  the  little  house 
which  Henry  II.  built  for  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
and  we  will  recognize  that,  however  far 
behind  the  modem  masters  may  fall,  here 
are  the  monuments  of  a  great  Mstory  and 
of  noble  traditions,  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  have  the  privilege  of  passing  through 
the  court  every  blessed  day  of  their  lives. 

Paris  is  a  city  about  which  one  is 
tempted  to  grow  garrulous,  and  perhaps 
the  very  best  thing  I  can  say  about  Miss 
De  Forest's  book  is  that  it  incites  to 
garrulity  one  who  loves  the  city.  It  is 
a  real  view  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians 
that  you  get ;  or,  rather,  a  series  of  real 
glimpses  into  inner  Paris.  A  good  many 
Americans  will  be  glad  to  know  what  Miss 
De  Forest  tells  them  concerning  the  res- 
taurants of  the  city,  and  those  of  them 
who  are  going  to  the  Exposition  after  an 
absence  of  several  years,  and  who  want  to 
spend  an  evening  at  (he  place  whither 
all  Paris  resorts  after  the  opera  and  the 
theater,  are  warned  by  this  book  not  to 
rush  off  in  heady  fashion  to  the  caf^  that 
was  fashionable  a  'quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  when  they  were  young.  Fashion  has 
set  her  plate  at  a  half-hundred  different 
tables  since  then,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
inquire  of  some  well-developed  Parisian 
before  deciding  on  the  exact  hostelry  at 
which  3rou  are  going  to  show  your  inex- 
perienced friends  the  fashions  of  mid- 
night The  illuminating  chapter  on  the 
theater  will  also  tend  to  add  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  scene  itself;  and  one  maygather, 
too,  the  nature  of  the  talk  of  literary  and 
artistic  Paris  from  the  chapters  on  these 
subjeas.  Especially  is  the  chapter  on 
"  The  Commerce  of  Art  in  Paris  "  to  be 
recommended,  partly  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  and  partly  because  the  heed- 
ing of  its  warning  and  advice  may  save 
some  chagrin  to  worthy  gentlemen  intent 
on  patronage. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  Paris 
is  the  most  enchanting  city  in  the  world, 
and  that  Miss  De  Forest's  book  will  de- 
light those  who  know  it,  and  will  give  to 
those  who  visit  it  for  the  first  time  the 
comfort  of  feeling  initiated. 
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Addresses  on  Fore^  Mtasions.  By  Richard 
a.  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  American  Board  c4  Com- 
miirionas  for  Foreicn  Hisstoiu.  Congieeational 
House,  Boston.  5%x8^in.   187  pages.  t\. 

What  the  Lord,  as  related  in  Exodus,  said  of 
Aaron*  "I  know  that  he  can  speak  well,"  all 
men  say  of  Dr.  Storrs.  Especially  well  does 
he  speuc  on  heart'warming  themes,  as  mission- 
ary movements.  There  is  nothii%  of  his  ora- 
tory in  print  better  than  the  ten  ^drases  in 
this  volume,  tfie  last  lof  which  was  ddivered 
before  the  International  Council  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  last  autumn,  and  the 
rest  at.the  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
during  the  years  in  which  he  was  its  Presi- 
dent. The  Board  has  done  a  good  thing  in 
collecting  them  'into  this  volume  in  response 
to  numerous  requests  for  one  and  anodier  of 
the  series. 

Arts  of  Life,  The.  By  Richard  Rogers  Bow- 
ker.  Houi^lon,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4x7  in.  306 
pages.  tUS. 

In  this  little  tastefully-made  volume  Mr.  Bow- 
ker  happily  combines  the  insight  of  a  man  of 
strong  religious  nature  and  definite  ethical 
convictions  with  the  results  of  intelligent  obser- 
vation and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  best 
movements  of  his  time  and  witii  the  highest 
aspirations  of  his  fellows.  Associated  as  he 
has  been  with  many  reform  movements,  Mr. 
Bowker  never  lost  the  power  of  seeing  things 
as  they  are;  his  ethical  impulses  have  ener- 
^zed  nis  spiritual  insight  rather  than  limited 
It;  and  this  volume  is  the  product  of  wise, 
broad,  and  sane  'thinking  and  observation. 
Life  is  presented  through  its  various  forms  of 
expression  as  the  highest  of  all  the  arts,  and 
this  art  is  perfected  by  education,  not  onlv 
through  its  technical  processes,  but  througn 
business,  politics,  and  religion ;  personality 
attaining  its  complete  growth  only  as  it  is 
drawn  out  through  these  large  activities,  and 
only  as  it  adequately  expresses  itself  in  these 
comprehensive  relationships.  Mr.  Bowko- 
does  not  deal  with  ([eneraluations  alone ;  he 
draws  many  illustrations  from  conteraporaiy 
conditions  and  current  history  I  and  his  book 
shows  throughout  the  sani^  of  a  man  who  is 
in  touch  with  actual  life. 

Burden  of  Christopher,  The.  By  Florence  Con- 
verse. HoufflitoR,  MUBId&COm  Boston.  4%x7V4ln. 
315  pages,  f  1.50. 

Campaigning  in  the  Philippines.    By  Karl 
Irving  Faust.  Illusttnted.  Tht   Hicks-Judd  Co.. 
San  Francisco.  6HxlO  in.  314  pages. 
A  running  narrative  of  events  connectii^  the 
official  documents,  extracts  from  newspaper 
articles,  and  other  material  out  of  which  the 
volume  is  chiefly  jnade.   There  ^  many 
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half-tone  reproductions  of  photographs.  The 
compilers  have  commendably  avoided  effusive 
writing,  and  have  made  a  consecutive  and 
orderly  story  of  actual  hjtppenings. 

Chopin :  The  Man  and  Hia  Music.  By  James 

Huneker.  Charles  Scrifaner^  Sou,  New  YoiL 
4%x7Hin.  415  pages.  »2. 

This  life  and  interpretation  of  tiie  great  Palish 
pianist  and  composer  is  almost  too  complete 
and  exhaustive  for  tiie  average  musical  reader. 
The  first  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
biography  of  Chopin,  and  confirms  the  un- 
pleasant impression  that  Chopin,  in  both  per- 
sonality and  genius,  may  be  called  a  sort  of 
Shelley  or  Poe  of  music,  much  of  the  time 
morbid  and  lawless.  This,  however,  does  not 
affect  the  fact  that  Chopin  produced  some  of 
the  most  sensuously  and  poetically  beautiful 
pianoforte  music  in  existence^  almou^  we 
doubt  if  any  but  extreme  Chopinites  wul  care 
to  read  Mr.  Huneker's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  interpretation  in  which  he  dissects 
and  criticises  Chopin's  compositions,  bar  by 
bar  and  note  by  note.  On  the  whole,  careful 
as  it  is.  Mr.  Huneker's  work  is  an  indication 
that  the  Chopin  culte  is  in  more  danger  of 
being  overdone  than  fo^tten. 

Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
THe.  (Cambridge  Edition.)  Houghton,  Mifflin  flc 
Co^Bostcn.  514x8  in.  582  pages.  >3. 

A  good  single-volume  edition — cover  in  best 
literary  taste,  page  and  type  acceptable,  paper 
tolerable  if  not  fine.  Tne  idea  is  prevalent 
that  Scott's  poems  are  no  longer  read  except 
by  boys;  certainly  their  immense  spirit  and 
flashing  action  do  appeal  to  the  likmg  of  lads, 
but  a  re-reading  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel "  and  *^The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  will 
well  repay  the  older  reader. 

Conception  of  Immoitali^,  The.  By  Josiah 
Rovce.  Honghton,  HlflUn  A  Co.,  Boston.  4Hx7 
in.  91  pages.  %{. 

Cranmer  and  the  Reformation  in  England.  By 
Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.A.  (The  World's  EDOch-Haker^ 
Series.  Edited  bvOliphant  Smeaton.rCl»rles  Scril>- 
iier>aS(»u,New¥Mk.)  LWpaget.  «1.25. 

The  design  of  the  series  of  which  this  is  die 
first  volume  is  to  "  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
die  most  prominent  movements  that  have 
taken  place  in  theologr,  philosophy,  and  the 
histoiy  of  intellectual  development,  from 
Buddha  to  the  present  day."  Cranmer's  place 
in  this  series  is  due  to  no  importance  of  his 
as  an  epoch-maker,  however  epochal  for  Eng- 
land her  break  with  Rome,  but  rather  to  ^e 
fact  that  he  more  than  any  otfier  maa  gave  ^e 
Church  of  England  its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  a  comprehensiveness  at  once  Prot- 
estant and  Cathdtc.  Thk^ljigm^>f|r^  Innes 
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justly  makes  for  h  im, "  the  least  of  the  martyrs" 
thoagfa  he  was,  with  a  character  at  once  singu- 
larly pure  and  strangely  blending  strength  of 
intellect  with  weakness  of  will.  The  present 
nJinne  is  less  a  biography  of  Cranmer  than  a 
sketch  of  the  confused  and  stormy  period  of 
change  to  which  he  gave  its  ultimate  shaping 
in  the  resultant  ecclesiastical  establishment 
As  sndi  it  is  free  from  the  partbanship  which 
ction  many  modem  accounts.  Not  the  least 
cl  its  merits  is  its  insistence  on  a  legitimate 
use  of  party  names,  as  shown  in  the  concise 
statement  that  "  the  mutually  exclusive  terms 
are,  Romanist  and  Protestant,  Puritan  and 
Catholic." 

Castom  of  Barter,  The.  By  Henry  Western 
MUler.  Press  of  Bird  AFletcWPfiiitliig  Co,  Kan- 
OS  City.  Ho.  5x7Hin.  3t2  pages. 

OonateUo.  By  Hope  Rea.  (Illustrated.)  Cor- 
ranfe.  Bj  Selwyn  Brioton.  The  Macmillan  Co.. 
New  York.  (The  Great  Haaten  in  Painting,  and 
ScuhXtin.  E&tedbrG.CVnUtaimson.)  5X7%  la. 
(USeach. 

To  the  innumerable  books  and  series  of  books 
wtiich  have  been  written  about  artists  and  dieir 
work  must  be  added  this  new  claimant  for 
attention ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  volumes  are  prepared  for  popular 
reading  and  information,  but  may  be  easily 
read  by  younger  readers.  Each  volume  con- 
tains some  excellent  "half-tone  "reproductions 
of  famous  pictures  by  the  artists  whose  work 
isdescribed.  The  greatfault  of  all  such  series 
is  that  the  authors  incline  too  much  to  tell 
the  reader  what  to  think,  instead  of  exhibiting 
the  artist  and  his  work  and  letting  the  reader 
do  his  own  thinking. 

Dwwht  L.  Koody.  By  his  son  William  R. 
HoodT.  Ilhistrated.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.  6^X9Wln,  SSOpagesT  (2ja 

It  B  eoougfa  to  say  that  the  bio^pher  has 
folfiOed  bis  sacred  trust  with  fidelity  and  good 
judgment,  in  a  simple  record  of  me  faimful 
career  and  portrait  of  the  character,  as  all 
men  saw  it,  of  the  great  evangelist.  It  is  a 
record  whose  picture  of  his  broad  humanity, 
strenuous  sagacity,  apostolic  ardor,  and  joyous 
Christian  soldiership  is  well  fitted  to  perpetu- 
ate influencQ  oi  one  whose  like  the  world 
wOl  not  soon  see  again.  The  early  appear- 
ance of  unauthorized  bicMpraphies  seems  to 
have  required  a  rapidity  of  preparation  that 
has  allowed  no  leisure  for  aught  beyond  the 
objective  features  of  the  subject  as  given  in 
narrative.  Accordingly,  it  suffices  at  present 
to  congratulate  the  biographer  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  Uie  first  installment  of  his  work. 
It  is  intended,  he  sajn,  to  prepare  the  more 
studied  interpretatlcMi  of  his  father*s  life  for 
wbkh  a  desire  has  been  expressed. 

Empress  Octavia.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  mibelin  Walkrth.  By  Hary  J.  Safford. 
Littis,  Brown  ft  Cow,  Boston.  5X7%  in.  378  pages. 

The  character  of  Nero  and  his  courtiers,  and 
the  fote  of  his  chaste  wife  Octavia,  unjustly 
put  to  deadi  by  his  command,  form  the  main 
sofaject  of  this  romance.  In  ^eral  effect  it 
is  sufficiently  near  to  the  realitv  of  ihosc  in- 
famous years,  and  might  have  been  nearer  in 
some  details;  «.^.t  Juvenal's  wdl-known  allu- 
skn  in  his  first  Satire  to  the  livii^  tmches— 


"guifixo  gutture  fumant'^ — which  Nero  set 
up  in  his  gardens  (men  wrapped  in  coverings 
soaked  with  pitch  and  fastened  to  stakes  while 
tiiey  burned)  is  exaggerated  into  a  description 
of  tall  tree-trunks  topped  with  gigantic  bou- 
quets, each  inclosing  a  human  victim.  A  less 
excusable  indifference  to  facts  appears  in  the 
crucifix  represented  as  held  by  a  Christian 
martjrr  about  to  be  cast  to  the  lions.  One  who 
is  aware  that  the  crucifix  did  not  ap[>ear  in 
Christian  art  till  a  thousand  years  later  is 
affected  by  this  as  he  would  be  by  reading  of 
Alfred  the  Great  as  striking  a  match  to  light 
-  his  study  lamp.  Nevertheless,  as  a  realistic 
exhibition  of  the  pit  ii^to  which  the  ancient 
virtue  of  Rome  was  plunged  at  len^  by  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  this  romance 
carries  a  moral  interest  without  the  moral 
drawbacks  sometimes  caused  by  too  free  a 
hand  in  literary  art. 

Fratria  Prancisci  Bartholi  de  Assisio.  Trac- 
tataa  de  lodulgentla  8.  HarlR  de  Portfnn.6Ulti_ 
Nunc  primumlqtegreedidit  Paul  ^aabatier.  LiDrairie 
nidibacher,  Paris,  France.  5%x91n.  Utranca. 
M.  Paul  Sabatier,  the  author  of  the  best  of 
all  bioeraphies  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  has 
now  puolished  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Col- 
lection of  Documents  Concerning  Religious 
and  Literary  History  in  the  Middle  Ages." 
This  volume  includes  a  long  series  of  papers 
about  the  famous  Indulgence  or  Paraon  of 
Assisi,  and  the  author  orings  the  account 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  time  when  the  compilation  of  Francis  Bar^ 
tholi  was  made.  Almost  all  anterior  sources 
of  information  were  utilized  in  this  compila- 
tion ;  as  M.  Sabatier  says,  "  It  marks  the  de- 
finitive triumph  of  legend  over  history."  The 
Indulgence  wnich  St.  Francis  obtained  of  the 
Pope  was  a  plenary  pardon  iar  all  past  sins, 
granted  to  those  who,  having  confessed,  com- 
muned, and  having  been  absolved,  visited  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  Portiuncula  on  the  sec- 
ond of  August  of  each  year.  This  volume, 
full  of  erudition  and  learning,  will  throw  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  life  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing character  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as 
upon  the  social  and  religious  conditions  of 
those  ages. 

Guide  to  the  Trees,  A.  By  Alice  Lounsberry. 
Introduction  by  Dr.  N.  L.  BriKon.  Illusorated  ny 
Mrs.  Ellis  Rowan.  The  Frederick  A.  Stoke*  Co., 
New  York.  5V4X7%in.  3l3pages.  »2iO. 

A  compact  and  well-printed  volume  by  the 
author  of  "A  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers," 
copiously  illustrated  with  both  colored  and 
black-and-white  plates  and  diagrams  by  the 
Ulustrator  of  that  volume,  and  with  an  mtro- 
duction  by  Dr.  Bntton.  About  two  hundred 
trees,  a  small  number  of  shrubs  prominent  in 
northeastern  America,  and  a  few  cnaracteristic 
species  from  the  South  and  West,  are  described 
in  these  pages,  classified  according  to  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  grow.  The 
color  illustrations  which  are  rei^oduced  from 
original  paintings  by  the  illustrator  are  particu- 
larly valuable. 

His  Lordship's  Leopard.  By  D.  D.  Wells. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7>^  in.  301  pages. 
»1.50. 

Comic,  pure  and  simple.  To/looJc  at  nroba- 
bilities  or  possibilitieBiASzeAi^Wila^^irwi  a 
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book  which  portended  to  be  serious  would  be 
ridiculous.  Vet  we  cannot  help  saying  that  at 
the  end  the  reader  feels  as  one  does  when  a 
friend  has  perpetrated  a  long  and  involved 
story,  which  is  told  for  the  sole  reason  of  lead- 
ing up  to  an  execrable  pun.  But  the  topsy- 
turviness  of  the  incidental  situation  will  give 
some  hearty  laughs.  The  author's  "  Her  Lady- 
ship's Elephant''  had  an  immense  success. 

HistoiT  of  Russian  Literature,  A.    By  K. 

Waflszewski.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

5x7%  in.  451  pages.  »1.S0. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  ver>'  useful  "  Liter- 
atures of  the  World "  Series,  edited  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse,  deals  with  the  literature  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  races  of  Europe;  a 
literature  which  has  become  thoroughly  known 
to  Western  Europe  only  within  the  last  two 
decades,  and  which,  through  the  genius  of  its 
novelists,  has  come  to  hold  a  great  place  in 
the  interest  and  regard  of  the  reading  world. 
The  historian,  Mr.  Waliszewski,  is  an  open- 
minded  writer"  and  not  a  blind  devotee  to 
Slavism.  He  sees  clearly  the  limitations  of 
the  Russian  literary  movement,  and  candidly 
points  them  out;  and  he  renders  the  reader 
die  great  service  of  making  both  the  limita- 
tions and  the  strength  of  the  literature  with 
which  he  deals  intelligible  by  its  relation  to 
Ideographical,  historical,  and  economic  condi- 
tions. Russia  has  no  great  epic  and  no  great 
drama ;  in  fact,  she  has  no  ^eat  single  poem ; 
but  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  ^ich, 
widiin  a  certain  field,  is  richer  than  Russia  in 
the  material  of  which  literature  is  made.  The 
popular  stories  which  have  in  many  cases  an 
epic  character  are  particularly  numerous, 
significant,  and  vital  in  their  relation  to  Rus- 
sian life.  Outside  of  Pouchkine,  the  greatest 
of  Russian  poets,  the  interest  of  Western 
Europe  is  centered  upon  the  great  novelists, 
Gogol,  Dostoievski,  Turgenief,  and  Tolsto'i, 
of  whom  this  historian  gives  a  very  full 
account  The  presentation  is  not  only  full, 
but  it  is  dispassionate  in  temper  and  very  in- 
teresting in  form. 

lAaater  of  Craft,  A.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  The 
FVMlerick  A.  Stolces  Co.,  New  York.  4%x7>/«  in. 
-139  pajres.  $1.50. 

If  tiiere  have  been  any  more  richly  humorous 
short  stories  written  of  late  years  than  those 
in  Mr.  Jacobs's  "  Many  Cargoes  and  "  More 
Cargoes,"  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  them. 
His  sailormen  (who  mostly  sail  in  luggers 
and  small  craft  about  the  English  coast)  are 
a^  real  as  Captain  Cuttle,  and  are  funny  be- 
cause they  can't  help  it.  In  this  longer  story 
we  fear  fliat  Mr.  Jacobs  has  committed  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  stretch  what  should  have 
been  a  short  tale  into  a  book.  The  old-time 
humor  is  here,  so  also  the  absurd  complications 
into  which  the  author's  simple  ment>f  ships 
are  wont  to  fall ;  but  the  crisis  of  the  situation 
is  maintained  too  long,  and  the  reader's  atten- 
tion becomes  wearied. 

Problems  of  Life :  Selections  from  the  Writings 
of  Rev,  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.   Selected  by  S.  T.  D. 
Introduction  by  Washington  Gladden.  Doidd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^^  in.  307  pages.  »l3o. 
A  book  of  selections  from  the  sermons  and 
addresses  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  arranged 
and  classified  according  to  subject.  Dr. 


Washington  Gladden  Has  written  an  introduc- 

tion  for  the  volume. 

Popular  History  of  the  Chuidi  of  Bnglaod 
from  the  BartiMt  TlniM  to  the  PrMMit  Dur.  Bt 
William  Boyd  CamntBr,  Biabqp  of  RIpoD.  Hon. 
D.C.L.,  Oxon.  E.T;Dntton  fiCo-N«w  Ywk. 

(Illustrated.)   SxTAia.  517pagra.  (ZSa 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar preachers  in  the  Established  Church,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  he  combines  in  a  rare  de- 
gree scholarship,  sanity,  broad  symi^athies, 
and  the  gift  oi  eloquent  expression.  His 
account  of  the  growth  and  present  c<Hiditi<H] 
of  the  National  Church  will  differ,  ^erefore, 
very  widely  from  some  of  the  histories  which 
have  come  from  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  of 
a  narrow  and  less  spiritual  type.  The  long 
story  is  told  in  five  hundred  pages,  with  many 
interesting  and  well-selected  illustrations. 

Strength  of  Gideon,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Ueaid 
&  Co.,  New  York.  4%x7in.  362  pages.  iliS. 
Mr.  Dunbar  is  the  first  of  his  race  to  depict 
its  characteristics  with  real  humor.  He  nas 
also  a  natural  and  simple  touch  of  padios. 
He  has  not  vet  shown  any  constructive  power, 
and,  as  a  rule,  those  stories  of  his  are  the  best 
which  are  simplest  in  plot. 

Sunday-School  Reform  from  the  Modem  Edn- 
cational  Standpoint.  By  Mary  E.  Hutdiesoa. 
Church  Education  Association,  Columbus,  O.  4%x7 
in.  39  pages. 

The  Labour  Annual :  The  Reformer's  Year- 
Book  for  1900.  Edited  and  published  by  Josqph 
Edwards  Wallasey,  Cheshire,  Engbnd.  ImportedoT 
Leonard  D.  Abbott.  New  York.  T^per,  35c. 

This  year-book  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  English  Socialists  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
that  tne  "  Financial  Reform  Almanac  "  meets 
the  needs  of  English  Radicals.  It  does  not, 
however,  deprecate  the  work  of  the  Almanac 
in  the  matter  of  statistical  informaticni,  but 
supplements  it  by  supplying  informaHon  re- 
specting Socialists,  social  reform,  and  inde- 
pendent labor  movements  all  over  the  world. 
It  contains,  among  other  things,  not  only  Ac 
political  informanon  essential  to  such  a  vol- 
ume, but  also  directories  of  Socialist  Sunday- 
schools  and  Labor  Churches  (about  a  score 
of  each),  brief  biographies  of  social  reformers 
along  various  lines,  and  an  index  of  recent  so- 
cial reform  publication.  The  work  is  wdl  done. 

Three  Men  on  Wheels.  By  Jerome  K.  Je- 
rome. Illustrations  by  Harrison  Fisher.  Dodd.  Mead 
&  Co„  New  York.  5x7y4in.  299  pages.^l3a 
The  very  same  three  amusing  gentlemen  who 
once  went  up  the  Thames  in  a  boat  now  ride 
through  Germany  on  bicycles,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  amusing  in  act  and  talk.  *'  It  is 
the  hope  and  aim  of  every  well-meaning  Ger- 
man boy  and  girl  to  please  the  police.  To  be 
smiled  at  by  a  policeman  makes  it  conceited." 
In  the  German  passion  for  order,  obedience, 
and  discipline,  Mr.  Jerome  finds  endless  oppor- 
tunt^  for  satire  and  jest.  He  has  a  qu^ntly 
irresistible  way  of  twisting  fact  and  fancy 
that  makes  a  laugh  Inevitable.  If  he  were 
not  so  obviously  a  Cockney  in  training,  his 
humor  might  easily  be  taken  for  the  American 
variety.  Certainly  his  books  are  well  appre- 
ciated on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  one  will  meet  as  cordial  a 
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M-frMflg  Friday  night  of  last  week 
definite  news  reached  London 
that  Mafeking  had  been  relieved.  Mafe- 
king  is  a  town  on  the  Bechuana  border,  a 
thousand  miles  by  rail  from  Cape  Town, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of 
Pretoria.  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  Colonel  Baden-Powell  was  ordered 
to  collect  a  force  of  irregular  levies  in 
Rhodesia  and  proceed  to  Mafeking.  He 
was  able  to  muster  about  twelve  hundred 
men,  and  arrived  at  the  town  in  the  nick 
of  time.  Three  days  after  war  was  de- 
clared, Mafeking  was  besieged.  The 
si^  lasted  two  hundred  and  fourteen, 
days.  The  Boers,  about  six  thousand  in 
number,  were  commanded  by  Genera! 
Cronje,  until  he  was  called  to  Kimberley ; 
his  place  was  taken  by  General  Snyman. 
Occasional  sorties  were  made,  but  the 
British  force  was  too  small  and  its  guns 
were  too  few  and  too  poor  to  make  much 
headway.  Throughout  the  entire  defense 
O^onel  Baden-Powell  displayed  an  ingenu- 
ity and  i^uck  that  called  foith  the  admira- 
tion of  all  brave  men.  Disease  and  Boer 
bullets  gradually  reduced  the  garrison  to  a  - 
fraction  of  its  strength,  and  the  resources 
of  the  besieged  grew  less  and  less  ;  their 
diet  had  long  since  become  one  of  minced 
mule  and  locust  curry.  In  February 
Colonel  Plumer,  who  was  stationed  at 
TuU,  in  Rhodesia,  raised  a  force  of  two 
thousand  men  to  relieve  Mafeking.  After 
many  adventures,  on  Ae  last  day  of  March 
he  actually  got  within  sight  of  the  town, 
but  the  Boers  drove  him  back.  The 
column  which  relieved  .Mafeking  was 
composed  of  twenty-three  hundred  men 
under  Colonel  Mahon,  one  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's most  trusted  officers.  It  advanced 
two  hundred  miles  northward  from  Kim- 
berley in  almost  unbroken  secrecy  by 
forced  marches  through  tiie  Vryburg  dis- 
trict, west  ot  the  railway.   When  Colonel 

.  V 


Mahon  reached  a  point  twenty  miles  west 
of  Mafeking,  he  effected  a  junction  with 
Colonel  Plumer's  forces.  After  two  days' 
fighting  the  united  column  finally  forced 
their  way  to  the  town,  capturing  over  a 
hundred  prisoners.  While  the  sieges  of 
Ladysmith  and  Kimberley  were  politically 
more  important,  their  names  will  not 
stand  alongside  Lucknow  and  Delhi,  as 
will  that  of  Mafeking.  There  was  plenty 
of  time,  before  either  Ladysmith  or 
Kimberley  was  besieged,  to  send  away 
most  of  the  women  and  children,  but  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  this  humane 
work  at  Mafeking.  Again,  the  Mafeking 
garrison  was  outnumbered  by  the  besieging 
Boers  more  than  were  the  garrisons  at 
Ladysmith  and  Kimberley.  Finally,  the 
sieges  at  these  places  were  much  shorter, 
and  they  had  a  greater  supply  of  provisions. 
Yet  throughout  the  seven  months  no  word 
of  complaint  or  fear  came  from  Mafeking. 
This  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  im- 
perturbable young  man  who,  next  to  the 
veteran  *'  Bobs,"  Englishmen  will  delight 
to  honor.  Indeed,  it  may  even  be  claimed 
that  no  soldier  in  the  history  of  the 
British  army  has  shown  himself  more  re- 
sourceful, magnetically  cheerful  and  valor- 
ous. When  he  was  nineteen  years  old, 
Colonel  Baden-Powell  joined  the  Hussars 
and  served  with  them  through  India  and 
Africa,  going  through  the  Zulu,  Ashanti, 
and  Matabele  campaigns.  He  has  been 
Colonel  of  a  r^ment  of  Dragoon  Guards, 
but,  it  is  now  announced,  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  a  major-generalship.  He  is  a 
natural  scout  (of  whom  there  are  too  few 
in  the  British  army).  He  has  a  genius  for 
strategy.  Above  all,  he  is  a  man  of  ster- 
ling character.  The  brilliant  exhibition 
of  his  military  powers  touches  the  head 
and  the  nationfd  pride  oi  Englishmen; 
the  exhibition  of  his  personal  characto* 
in  imbuing  the  besieged  <^^af  eking  with 
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his  own  spirit  of  willingness,  ingenuity, 
patience,  and  intelligent  intrepidity  touches 
both  head  and  heart  everywhere. 


BatliuidAMB  Id  Bn^and 


It  is  no  wonder  that 


the  effect  of  the  news 
of  Mafeking's  relief  on  the  ordinarily 
sober,  phlegmatic  Londoners  was  remark 
able.  The  streets  were  instantly  thronged 
with  multitudes  waving  flags,  cheering, 
and  singing.  All  night  long  and  the  day 
following  great  crowds  surrounded  and 
serenaded  the  royal  residences — Bucking- 
ham Palace,  Marlborough  House,  and  St. 
James's  Palace — together  with  Colonel 
Baden-FoweU's  residence.  Charterhouse 
School,  where  he  was  educated,'and  the 
Mansion  House,  the  official  residence  of 
the  Lord  Mayor.  The  display  of  en- 
thusiasm was  greater  even  than  that 
which  greeted  the  news  of  the  relief  of 
Ladysraith ;  the  scenes  were  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  the  metropolis. 
The  event  was  also  remembered  religious- 
ly J  on  Saturday  a  solemn  Te  Deum  serv- 
ice was  held  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
on  Sunday  the  national  anthem  and 
hymns  of  dianksgiving  were  sung  in  every 
church. 


On  Tuesday  of  last 
ThltoS^^^der   week,   almost  seven 

months  from  the  date 
of  their  evacuation,  the  British  reoccupied 
Dundee  without  serious  opposition.  Gen- 
eral BuHer's  forces  advanced  thence  to 
Glencoe,  thence  to  Newcastle,  and  re 
occupied  these  places.  They  have  now 
moved  to  Ing(^  and  Laingsnek,  having 
thus  marched  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
northward  from  Ladysmith.  Natal  is  thus 
practically  clear  of  the  Boers.  The  latter 
retreated  northward,  but  took  a  last  revenge 
in  interrupting  railway  communication  be- 
tween Natal  and  the  Transvaal.  They 
destroyed  pumping  stations,  water-works, 
culverts,  and  bridges  ;  above  all,  they  blew 
up  the  Laingsnek  Tunnel,  over  2,200  feet 
long ;  the  labor  of  months  will  be  required 
to  remove  the  masses  of  rock  and  earth 
with  which  the  tunnel  is  now  choked  from 
end  to  end.  The  capital  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  has  been  removed  to  Vrede, 
in  the  extreme  northeast  of  that  country ; 
when  twitted  about  his  somewhat  migra- 
tory caintal,  President  Steyn  said  that 


during  the  War  of  Independence  the 
Americans  changed  their  capital  nine 
times  and  yet  defeated  the  British.  Last 

week  the  eastern  flank  of  Lord  Roberts's 
army  specially  distinguished  itself,  Geit- 
eral  Broadwood's  cavalry,  after  some  oppo- 
sition, capturing  Lindley,  an  important 
town  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Kroonstad, 
while  in  the  country  about  Thabanchu 
General  Rundle's  forces  occupied  Lady- 
brand  and  definitely  checked  the  south- 
v^rd  movement  of  the  Boer  conunandos. 
As  was  expected,  the  main  army  under  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief  halted  a  week 
half-way  on  the  march  to  Pretoria.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Boers  had  fled  from  the 
country  between  Kroonstad  and  the  Vaal 
Kiver,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  Lord 
Roberts  was  too  wary  a  commander  to 
march  his  army  northward  until  a  sufB- 
dently  large  supply  of  stores  could  be 
transported  from  Cape  Town.  This  in  turn 
was  dependent  upon  the  repair  of  the  rail- 
way from  Bloemfontein,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Boers.  There  were  a 
number  of  engagements,  however,  on  the 
part  of  reconnoitering  columns  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  river,  and  the  Field- 
Marshal's  reports  include  two  statements 
of  Boer  abuse  of  the  white  flag.  In  one 
of  his  reports  of  last  month,  now  just 
published,  Lord  Roberts  pays  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Army  Tem- 
perance Association : 

There  never  was  a  more  temperate  army 
than  that  which  marched  under  my  command 
from  the  Modder  River  to  Bloemfontein. 
Nothing  but  eood  can  result  from  so  many 
soldien  being  Droug:ht  together  in  an  arduous 
campaign  when  they  see  how  splendidly  our 
temperance  men  have  borne  up  against  flie 
hardships  and  dangers  they  have  had  to  face. 

Reports  from  the  western  flank  are  to  the 
effect  that  Lord  Methuen  has  occupied 
Hoopstad,  a  town  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  near  the  Vaal  River,  capturing  two 
Boer  generals  and  forty  men,  and  that 
General  Hunter  has  advanced  to  Klerks- 
dorp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in 
the  Transvaal — a  place  of  great  strate^c 
importance.  The  collapse  of  the  Boer 
campaign  last  week  on  the  western  and 
soudiem  borders  has  naturally  produced 
much  depression  at  Pretoria.  Already  the 
foreign  consuls  are  removing  their  resi- 
dences to  Lydenburg,  which,  it  is  rumored, 
may  perhaps  become  the  capital  the 
Soutli  African  Republic. 
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Th.B<,.rCom«i...o«.r.  ^hc  Bocf  Commis- 
sioners were  courte- 
ously received  in  New  York  by  a  self- 
constituted  committee,  which,  although 
composed  of  members  of  Congress,  did  not 
in  any  sense  ofBcially  represent  Congress ; 
and  by  the  Mayor,  who  made  a  friendly 
but  strictly  noncommittal  speech  of  wel- 
come ;  while  a  public  meeting  has  been 
held  in  Washington,  at  which  Mr.  Bourke 
Cockran  appears  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal orator,  and  to  have  made  a  character- 
istically reckless  and  irresponsible  speech. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Commissioners  will  not  mistake  the  ex- 
pressions of  cordiality  which  they  hear  and 
the  speeches  to  which  they  will  listen  for 
the  convictions  of  the  American  people ; 
that  they  will  discriminate  carefully  be- 
tween the  official  action  of  Congress  and 
the  somewhat  flamboyant  utterances  of  a 
self-constituted  committee  ;  and  that  they 
will  not  accept  Mr.  Cockran  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  a  serious  cause  or  influential 
constituency  in  America..  Mr.  Montagu 
White  went  far  beyond  die  limits  of  inter- 
national courtesy  when  be  declared  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  must 
be  forced  to  do  what  he  wished  him  to 
do.  It  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  Boers  in  this  country  have 
forfeited  public  sympathy  by  their  rash 
and  ill-considered  appeals  to  dying  preju- 
dices, and  their  intemperate  and  unbal- 
anced statements  in  r^ird  to  the  points 
at  issue.  American  sympathies  naturally 
go  with  any  people  struggling  against  a 
greater  power ;  but  Americans  also  have 
the  sense  of  reality,  and  many  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  war  in  South  Africa 
is  not  a  war  for  liberty,  but  for  independ- 
ence, which  is  a  very  different  matter; 
and  that  the  Boers  cannot  appeal  to 
Americans  on  the  ground  of  common  aims, 
common  conceptions  of  political  liberty, 
and  a  common  spirit  toward  the  world. 
In  all  these  respects  the  American  and 
the  Boer  are  centuries  apart,  as,  for  that 
matter,  the  Boer  is  centuries  away  from 
his  Dutch  ancestors,  who  stood  for  en- 
tirely different  ideals  of  government 


Our  Government  has  done 

i^^r  ^1  th^'      ^  That 

the  Democrats  should  en- 
d^vor  to  make  political  capital  oi  popular 


sympathy  with  the  Boers  is  not  unnat- 
ural ;  the  Republicans  would  probably 
do  the  same  if  the  circumstances  were 
reversed  ]  but  if  the  Democrats  were  in 
power,  they  might  have  done  precisely 
what  President  McKinley  did  ;  they  cer- 
tainly would  have  done  no  more.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when 
members  of  Congress  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  are  responsible  persons,  and 
that  their  utterances  carry  a  certain  weight 
with  them.  The  English  understand 
enough  about  our  politics  to  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  utterances  which 
are  important  and  those  which  are  unim- 
portant; other  Governments  do  not  un- 
derstand, however ;  and  if  we  were  dealing 
with  France  or  Germany,  the  reckless 
speeches  of  some  members  of  Congress 
might  involve  us  in  serious  trouble.  It 
will  be  very  unfortunate  in  the  long  run 
for  Irish  or  German  Americans  to  take 
sides  on  foreign  matters, '  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  citizenship,  but 
of  their  former  race  affiliations.  This 
course  of  action  will  forfeit  whate\%r 
weight  their  utterances  would  naturally 
have,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  situations 
in  which  it  would  arouse  the  entire  Ameri- 
can sentiment  of  the  country.  The  real 
Irish  and  German  leaders  have  so  thor- 
oughly identified  themselves  with  the 
country  of  their  adoption  that  they  take 
the  American  point  of  view ;  those  who  do 
not  have  still  something  to  learn  before 
they  are  thoroughly  Americanized.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  report 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  influential 
Americans  in  Cape  Colony  have  addressed 
an  open  letter  to  the  approaching  National 
political  conventions  and  to  the  American 
people.  The  signers,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  say  that,  though  differing 
upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy  culmi- 
nating in  the  present  war,  they  entirely 
agree  that  the  cause  of  humanity  would 
best  be  served  by  the  observance  of  strict 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  Americans.  In 
the  name  of  humanity,  they  appeal  to  all 
the  political  parties  in  the  United  States 
to  refrain  from  cruelly  playing  with  the 
war  for  political  purposes.  Such  a  course 
can  benefit  neither  belligerent,  but  is  cal- 
culated to  prolong  the  strife  by  raising 
false  hopes.  The  signers  believe  that 
there  is  not,  has  not  been,  and  never  will 
be  the  slightest  chance  of  the  departure 
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from  our  traditional  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion in  foreign  quarrels.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  a  this  truth  were  f  uUy  realized 
in  South  Africa,  the  war  would  soon  ter^ 
minate,  and  thousands  of  lives  would  be 
saved.  The  letter  ends  as  follows :  "  A 
large  majority  of  the  Americans  here 
desire  to  express  sympathy  with  England, 
but,  to  obtain  unanimity,  we  agreed  to 
eliminate  all  expressions  of  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  war." 


RumI*  and  Japan 


An  event  of  last  week 


which  may  have  wide- 
reaching  consequences  was  the  occLipa- 
tion  by  Russia  of  Masampo,  Korea.  This 
occupation,  though  at  first  limited  to  a 
naval  station,  defies  an  agreement  made 
by  Russia  fifteen  years  ago  not  to  occupy 
Korean  territory  under  any  circumstances. 
Moreover,  Masampo  is  a  treaty  port,  open 
to  the  commerce  of  all  countries;  the 
question  arises,  How  will  the  landing  and 
storage  of  supplies  for  the  Russian  fleet 
be  governed  by  existing  treaties  ?  Clearly 
Korea  had  no  power  to  cede  any  exclu- 
sive right  to  Russia.  It  is  true,  never- 
theless, that  Russia  needs  some  such 
harbor  as  that  of  Masampo  to  complete 
h^r  line  of  sea  defenses  on  the  Pacific 
coast  between  Vladivostok  and  Port 
Arthur ;  as  to  land  defense  between  those 
points,  and  bordering  Korea's  western 
boundary,  it  has  suddenly  come  to  light 
that  two  hundred  thousand  Russians  are 
under  arms  in  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
provinces  lying  contiguous  to  that  boun- 
dary. Korea  is  a  buffer  State  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  Optimists  in  the  for- 
mer country  have  long  pretended  that,  by 
acquiring  the  commerce  of  Korea,  they 
would  reap  the  benefits  of  possession 
without  the  responsibilities.  In  Korean 
commerce,  however,  the  Japanese  have 
now  quite  outdistanced  the  Russians.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Russia  has  always  re- 
garded Korea  as  "  manifest  destiny " 
commercially  and  politically ;  but  so  has 
Japan,  as  The  Outlook  showed  last  week. 
Increasingly  important  in  a  manufactur- 
ing and  mercantile  sense,  with  a  restlessly 
expanding  population,  and  having  abun- 
dantly proved  the  worth  of  their  valor  and 
strategy  in  the  Chinese  war,  the  Japanese 
have  latterly  become  somewhat  self-com- 
piacenti  the  pvent  of  last  week,  therefore, 


came  as  a  rude  awakening.  However, 
the  Japanese  Army  Commissary  Depart- 
ment had  anticipated  such  an  event;  it 
had  already  purchased  large  supplies  of 
campaign  foods,  had  placed  an  order  with 
a  British  firm  for  a  hundred  thousand 
new  uniforms,  had  mustered  its  cavalry  at 
Hiroshima,  a  point  not  far  from  the  Korean 
coast,  had  chartered  troop-transports  and 
had  actually  sent  one  to  Korea  with  a 
large  force  of  soldiers  equipped  for  the 
field.  This  display  of  militar>'  activity 
was  perhaps  due  to  a  hint  from  Japan's 
natural  ally.  Great  Britain.  Both  stand 
for  the  "  open  door  "  in  trade,  as  opposed 
to  Russia's  general  policy.  During  the  past 
year  both  have  feared  that  Russia's  forward 
policy  would  lead  to  some  such  event  as 
that  of  last  week,  and  both  have  done 
what  they  could  to  prepare  for  it  Since 
October  Great  Britain  has  not  been  in  so 
good  a  position  as  before  to  make  a  quiet 
naval  and  military  demonstration  on  the 
Korean  coast ;  Japan  is  in  a  better  naval 
and  military  position  than  ever.  Never- 
theless, some  London  papers  advocate 
sending  a  powerful  British  fleet  to  Korea 
to  support  a  demand  that  Russia  forego 
the  advantages  which  she  aims  to  secure 
by  breach  of  contract,  apparently  forget- 
ting that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  forcing  of  the 
Transvaal  issue,  by  concentrating  military 
strength  elsewhere,  has  to  a  certain  extent 
imperiled  British  interests  in  the  Pacific. 
The  British  Cabinet  will  also  be  careful 
not  unnecessarily  to  alienate  the  Russians, 
already  pro- Boer  in  their  sympathies.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  hearty  has  been  Japan- 
ese indorsement  of  the  British  since  the 
Boer  war  began  that  no  less  than  forty 
Japanese  towns  have  at  various  times  de- 
clared their  readiness  to  send  complete 
and  experienced  regiments  for  British  use 
against  the  Boers. 


The 


Last    week  Mr. 

Auatraiiao  Commonwealth  Chambcriain,  Co- 
lonial Secretary, 
introduced  in  Parliament  the  bill  for  the 
federation  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
With  one  exception,  this  bill  follows  the 
proposed  Constitution  as  drafted  by  the 
colonies.  That  exception  lies  in  the  fol- 
lowing clause  in  the  draft  bill:  "No 
appeal  shall  be  permitted  to  the  Queen- 
in-Council  in  any  matter  iovolvii^  th^ 
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interpretation  of  this  Constitution,  or  of 
die  Constitution  of  a  State,  unless  the 
public  interests  of  some  part  of  her 
MajesQr's  dominion,  other  than  the  Com- 
monwealth or  a  State,  are  involved,"  The 
Australian  delegates,  who  are  now  in 
London  espousing  their  cause,  declare 
diat  Australia  has  a  right  to  a  national  as 
well  as  to  an  imperial  existence.  They  dis- 
claim any  desire  to  break  loose  from  the 
Empire ;  for  the  real  links  which  bind  them 
to  that  Empire  are  not  political  or  judicial 
control,  but  blood,  kinship,  equal  partici- 
pation in  history  and  literature,  a  common 
defense,  and  a  common  willingness  to  pre- 
serve the  Empire's  integrity.  They  main- 
tain, however,  and  with  emphasis,  that 
ibey  have  reached  a  development  which 
entitles  them,  not  only  to  a  legislature,  but 
also  to  a  judiciary  entirely  representative 
of  themselves.  They  even  claim  as  vital 
to  their  national  existence  the  absolute 
control  of  their  judicial  as  well  as  of  their 
political  affairs.  They  desire  to  settle  all 
their  affairs  among  themselves ;  the  only 
appeal  to  the  Queen-in-Council,  another 
name  for  the  Privy  Council,  to  lie  when 
a  conflict  of  interests  arises  between  Aus- 
tralia and  any  other  part  of  the  Empire. 
While  two  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
Privy  Council  was  last  summoned  for  a 
general  meeting,  one  of  its  committees, 
the  Judicial  Committee,  has  been  in  fre- 
quent session.  It  is  this  Committee  which 
exercises  supreme  jurisdiction  in  colonial 
cases. 


to  be  a  British  Empire,  the  symbol  of  im- 
perial federation,  the  judici^  apex,  must 
be  maintained  in  its  present  power  and 
supremacy.  TTie  removal  of  the  apex, 
according  to  such  a  belief,  would  loosen 
the  whole  fabric.  With  a  consequent  in- 
sistence on  the  present  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council,  he  proposes  an  ex- 
tremely adroit  and  ingenious  alternative 
scheme,  namely,  colonial  representation  in 
that  court,  one  representative  each  for 
Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  South  Africa. 
Furthermore,  though  the  term  of  office  of 
each  representative  would  be  but  seven 
years,  according  to  the  plan,  he  would  be 
a  life  member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  clever  Colonial  Secretary  would  thus 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone;  he  would 
give  to  each  of  these  colonies  a  voice  in 
imperial  affairs,  an]  he  would  give  to  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
each  colony.  While  there  cannot  be  true 
colonial  representation  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  except  through  popular  elec- 
tions, Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  is  regarded 
as  an  opening  wedge  for  such  represent 
tation.  He  himself  is  well  known  as  a 
sympathizer  with  the  idea  of  a  Parliament 
to  be  composed  of  authorized  representa- 
tives from  every  part  of  the  Empire. 
He  is  held  bsbck  from  rapd  actictn, 
however,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
has  already  warned  Englishmen  '*  against 
too  great  a  pace  in  any  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  hearts  by  artificial  ar- 
rangements." 


Hr.  ChambwlalB's  Plu 


Mr.  Chamberlain's 
opposition  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  chief  Australian  court  as  final 
in  constitutional  questions  was  based  upon 
a  dread  of  taking  from  the  British  subject 
in  Australia  a  right  which  belongs  to  the 
British  subject  everywhere.  He  points 
out  that  no  such  limitation  as  is  proposed 
for  Australia  exists  in  the  British  North 
America  Act,  which  forms  the  Constitution 
d  Canada.  He  did  not  add,  however, 
diat  there  is  already  a  strong  demand  for 
it  from  Canadian  Liberals;  the  Toronto 
**  Globe  "  significantly  says  that  the  British 
North  America  Act  was  made  for  Canada, 
not  Canada  for  th'e  British  North  America 
Act  Mr.  Chamberlain  evidently  believes 
that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  limita- 
tions  of  national  independence^  if  there  is 


Th.A««.Tn.«rrop«iu.  The  anti-tmst  pro- 
posais  agreed  upon 
by  the  Republican  sub-committee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  CcHnmittee,  and  reviewed 
in  our  issue  of  April  28,  have  now  been 
acted  upon  by  the  full  Committee.  The 
proposed  anti-trust  statutes,  excluding 
from  the  privileges  of  inter-State  com- 
merce, and  also  from  the  use  of  the  malls, 
all  corporations  adjudged  by  the  courts 
to  be  trusts,  was  accepted  by  the  entire 
Committee  without  recorded  protest,  but 
the  proposed  anti-trust  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
opposed  by  the  Democratic  members. 
As  the  Republican  advocacy  of  thi« 
amendment  and  the  Democratic  oppo- 
sition to  it  are  Ukely  to  be  made  mudi  of 
during  the  jipproaching  campaign,  the  text 
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of  the  amendment  is  of  public  interest. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

Section  t.  All  powers  conferred  hy  this 
article  shall  extend  to  the  several  States,  the 
Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all 
territory  under  the  sovereignty  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
define,  regulate,  control,  {nvhibit,  or  dissolve 
trusts,  monopolies,  or  combinations,  whether 
existing  in  the  form  of  a  corporation  or  other- 
wise. The  several  States  may  continue  to 
exercise  such  power  in  any  manner  not  in 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Section  3.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

Democratic  opposition  to  this  proposed 
Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  based  upon  the  position  that  it  would 
restrict  the  power  of  the  States  to  deal 
with  their  own  monopoly  problems  as  they 
see  fit  Where  the  same  subject  may  be 
l^^lated  upon  by  both  the  State  and  the 
National  Government,  the  legislation  of 
the  latter  is  supreme  in  all  cases  of  con- 
flict, and  the  Democratic  Congressmen  are 
unwilling  that  the  powers  of  the  States 
should  be  lessened  in  order  to  increase 
the  powers  of  the  National  Government 
The  National  Government,  they  point  out, 
already  has  unlimited  power  over  the  inter- 
State  transactions  of  trusts,  and  the  trust's 
operations  within  the  State  of  their  organ- 
ization ought,  they  claim,  to  be  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  State  governments. 
Inasmuch  as  more  than  a  third  of  the 
State  Legislatures  are  almost  sure  to  take 
this  view  and  refuse  to  give  up  any  power 
they  now  possess,  the  amendment  is  never 
likely  to  be  adopted. 

The  address  made  by 
"^"'pSS'JI^''  Senator  Clark,  of  Mon- 
tana, at  the  beginning 
of  last  week,  announcing  his  resignation 
from  the  Senate,  produced  a  marked 
impression  in  his  favor.  It  was  prepared 
with  signal  ability,  and  its  temper  was  so 
good  that  Senators  who  believed  that  no 
man  elected  as  he  was  should  be  seated 
regretted  the  necessity  for  excluding  him. 
The  principle  applied  in  his  case,  as  Sen- 
ator Clark  pointed  out,  had  never  before 
been  used  to  exclude  a  Senator,  since  he 
was  held  responsible  for  the  corrupt  acts 
of  agents  without  actual  proof  of  his  knowl- 
edge theneof.  Under  the  English  law,  a 
candidate  is  not  allowed  to  save  himself  by 


reason  of  alleged  ignorance  of  his  agents' 
acts,  and  we  trust  that  the  Clark  case  will 
establish  this  principle  here ;  but  it  is  entire- 
ly probable  that  Senator  Clark  did  keep 
himself  ignorantof  his  agents' acts, and  held 
Uiat  he  had  not  offended  against  the  law. 
The  sympathy  created  by  his  speech,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration,  for  the  very 
next  day  the  Senate  learned  that  Senator 
Clark's  letter  of  resignation,  addressed  to 
the  Governor  of  his  State,  had  been  sent 
to  Montana  while  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, a  partisan  of  Senator  Clark,  was 
acting  as  Governor,  and  that  this  official 
had  promptly  reappointed  him.  Not  only 
the  Senate,  but  the  whole  country  ,  was 
taken  aback  by  this  procedure.  At  first 
there  was  a  disposition  to  question  whether 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Montana  had 
not  exceeded  his  powers,  since  his  superior 
officer  was  only  temporarily  absent  from 
the  State  and  could  have  been  communi- 
cated with.  Upon  reference  to  the  Mon- 
tana Constitution,  however,  we  find  this 
clause  relating  to  the  Governor : 

In  case  of  ...  his  death,  removal  from 
office,  resignation,  absence  from  the  State, 
etc.,  ...  the  powers,  duties,  and  emoluments 
of  the  office,  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  or  until 
the  disabUity  shall  cease,  shall  devolve  upon 
the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Without  doubt,  therefore,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  acting  within  his  power. 
The  next  thou^t  of  those  offended  by 
the  sharp  practice  was  that  the  passage  of 
the  pending  resolution  declaring  Senator 
Clark's  election  void  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  decision  that  the  Legislature  had  failed 
to  elect,  and  therefore  that  the  Governor 
could  not  appoint  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Against  this  line  of  procedure,  however, 
stood  out  the  patent  fact  that  Senator 
Clark's  seat  had  been  filled  until  the 
day  his  resignation  was  presented,  and 
that  the  vacancy  occurred  only  then. 
Apparently,  therefore,  nothing  remained 
except  either  to  seat  Senator  Clark  or  to 
refer  his  new  credentials  to  \he  committee 
which  had  before  reported  against  him,  and 
defer  action  until  after  the  adjournment  oi 
the  present  session,  when  it  would  soon  be* 
come  the  duty  of  the  Montana  L^islature 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  adoption  of  this 
last  method  of  exclusion  was  facilitated  hy 
the  act  of  the  Governor  of  Montana  on  his 
return  to  the  State,  in  appointing  another 
Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy,  on  the  ground 
that  the  reappointment  of  Senator  Claric 
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was  vitiated  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
effected.  As  Congress  will  adjourn  soon, 
Senator  Clark's  stratagem  to  regain  his 
seat  bids  fair  to  fail  The  Senate  cannot 
afford  to  permit  such  a  cheap  political 
trick  to  succeed  without  sacrificing  the 
moral  authority  i^ich  it  is  b^;inning  to 

« 

Mr.  Wanamaker  has 
^""^^^  rendered  a  signal 

public  service  by 
exposing  the  methods  by  which-  the  Police 
Department  in  Philadelphia  attempted  to 
cow  him  into  silence  respecting  the  mis- 
doings of  the  local  administration.  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  ^on,  it  appears,  owns  the 
Philadelphia  "  North  American,"  which 
has  sharply  criticised  the  officials  of  the 
city.  Quite  recently,  Mr.  Wanamaker 
states,  the  Director  of  Public  Safety  came 
to  his  office,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  wit- 
ness informed  him  that  for  eight  months 
the  Department  had  been  looking  up  his 
personal  record  from  the  time  he  was 
Postmaster-General,  and  had  followed 
him  wherever  he  had  been,  fortifying 
itself  with  affidavits  against  him.  "Since 
3rou  have  been  attacking  other  people," 
said  the  Director,  "  we  will  now  take  our 
turn."  At  this  point  Mr,  Wanamaker 
turned  to  his  secretary  and  said  to  him : 
"  Write  down  that  the  Director  of.  Public 
Safety  says  that  he  means  to  attack  my 
personal  character  because  I  do  not  stop 
this  *  North  American '  business."  To 
this  the  Director  objected  that  he  had  not 
used  the  word  "  attack." 

Mr.  Wanamaker — It  is  very  plain  what  you 
mean.  Yon  threaten  me  with  affidavits,  which 
you  say  you  have  collected  for  the  puri>ose  of 
usin^- 

Director  English — Well,  you  are  vulnerable. 

Mr.  Wanamaker — Yes ;  all  mortals  are.  I 
have  no  doubt  m  your  position  you  can  get 
affidavits  that  would  extend  from  here  to  uie 
Delaware.  Let  me  say  you  can  do  what  you 
Uke  and  I  defy  you. 

Director  English  (raising  his  finger  and 
shaking  it  at  me) — Well,  sir,  I  insist  that  you 
shall  stop  these  attacks  of  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can "  on  the  administration.  If  you  do  not, 
you  will  have  no  one  to  blame  for  the  conse- 
quences but  yourself. 

Mr.  Wanamaker^. . ,  I  request  you  to  leave 
my  office  at  once. 

When  this  conversation  was  published, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  profoundly 
stured.  Yet  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  in- 
ttsad  of  diaciplining  bis  subordinate  jus- 


tified his  use  of  the  powers  of  the  Police 
Department  to  suppress  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  Tl^is  attitude  of  the  Mayor, 
we  are  glad  to  observe,  added  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  public  wrath,  and  preparations  are 
now  being  made  for  a  mass-meeting  to 
express  the  general  indignation.  In  the 
work  of  securing  vice-presidents  for  this 
meeting,  however,  it  has  been  found  that 
some  of  Mr.  Wanamaker's  sympathizers, 
at  the  head  of  large  business  interests, 
lack  the  courage  even  to  express  their 
sympathy  in  public  One  prominent  citi- 
zen, when  asked  to  serve,  made  this  reply: 
"  I  would  like  to  act  as  a  vice-president 
of  the  meeting,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  ham- 
pered. Had  I  my  way,  I  would  prefer  to 
be  one  of  a  horsewhipping  party.  But  I 
am  president  of  this  company.  The  po- 
litical affiliations  are  such  that  if  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  chose  to  vent  his 
spleen,  we  would  lose  thousands  of  dollars. 
Thus,  you  see,  I  dare  not  act  publicly." 
It  is  cowardice  Uke  this  which  makes  mts- 
government  secure.  Not  only  eternal 
vigilance  but  eternal  bravery  is  the  price 
of  libeityr.  So  long  as  infiuerftial  citizens 
are  afraid  even  to  cheer  a  brave  act  in 
others,  Philadelphia  will  remain  under  the 
despotism     a  corrupt  ring. 


Tbe 

Cnbaii  Postal  Scandal 


The  reports  from  Cuba 
indicate  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  among 
a  few  postal  officials  to  rob  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple. Deputy  Auditor  Reeves,  who  passed  as 
correct  the  accounts  of  Neely,  the  Financial 
Agent  now  tmder  indictment,  has  admitted 
receiving  from  Neely  the  sum  of  $4,600  as 
compensation  for  his  false  auditing.  The 
Havana  Postmaster,  £.  P.  Thompson,  has 
been  arrested,  and  has  confessed  to  im- 
properly borrowing  funds  from  the  postal 
account  for  personal  use  (with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  the  sums,  he  says).  He 
is  also  charged  with  altering  vouchers  and 
changing  book  accounts  so  as  to  shield 
Neely.  Two  or  more  Cuban  clerks  have 
been  arrested  on  similar  charges.  The 
1^^  questions  involved  in  the  extradition 
of  Neely  are  to  be  a^^d  this  week ;  the 
general  opinion  is  tlut  there  will  be  no 
insuperable  difficulty  found  in  honoring 
General  Wood's  requisition.  Mr.  Rath- 
bone,  Director  of  the  Posts  in  Cuba,  is 
temporarily  susoadedf  and  will  be  called 
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upon  to  explain  how  such  financial  cor- 
ruption and  irregularity  were  flourishing 
among  his  subordinates  vrithout  his  knowl- 
edge A  Congressional  investigation  of 
all  expenditures  in  Cuba  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  military  to  the  Postal  and 
Treasury  departments  is  proposed.  The 
position  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  is, 
of  course,  peculiar,  and  in  a  sense  ab- 
normal. We  stand  pledged  to  give  the 
island  independence  when  it  is  "  pacified ;" 
there  seems  to  be  no  serious  objection  to 
a  broad  construction  of  the  word  pacified 
to  include  a  period  of  instruction  in  con- 
stitutional self-government,  but  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  Cuba  to  see 
that  the  lessons  are  not  marred  by  more 
scandals  such  as  that  now  under  investi- 
gation, and  we  must  also  see  that  our  own 
working  o^nization  in  Cuba  is  respon- 
sible and  harmonious  in  the  interworking 
of  its  parts.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
Administration  continues  to  show  an  in- 
tention to  act  vigorously.  Fourth  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  Bristow  has  gone 
to  Cuba  with  ample  powers,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  not  only  bring  the  guilty  and 
inefficient  to  account,  but  will  establish 
satisfactory  relations  between  General 
Wood,  representing  the  supreme  control 
of  the  island,  and  the  postal  service,  which 
is  nominally  subordinate  to  the  military 
control,  but  has,  we  are  told,  quietly  but 
constantly  resisted  General  Wood's  ^orts 
to  audit  vouchers.  In  this  connection  we 
wish  to  correct  an  entirely  erroneous 
statement  included  in  our  paragraph  of 
last  week  on  this  subject;  relying  upon 
the  accuracy  of  a  despatch  in  a  New  York 
paper,  we  stated  that  Neely's  accounts 
had  been  passed  by  Deputy  Auditor 
Lawshe,  when  we  should  have  said  Deputy 
Auditor  Reeves.  Mr.  Lawsh  (as  the  name 
should  be  spelled)  has  no  connection  with 
Cuban  postal  revenues,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged, under  a  special  detail  from  Secre- 
tary Gage  to  the  War  Department,  to 
assist  in  the  investigation  of  the  very 
frauds  which,  by  our  unfortunate  slip  of 
the  pen,  he  made  to  appear  guilty  of 
countenancing.  We  most  sincerely  regret 
that  this  error  should  have  occurred. 


TIm  KeotBCky  DmMou 


The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has 
dismissed  ex-OoTemor  Taylor's  appeal 


from  the  decision  of  the  Kentucky  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  matter  of  the  disputed 
Governorship.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  as  thecase'was 
purely  concerned  with  a  State  matter  and 
Kentucky  was  *'  in  the  full "  possession  of 
its  faculties  as  a  member  of  the  Union.*' 
This  decision  makes  it  certain  that  the 
Democratic  claimant,  Mr.  J.  C.  W.  Beck- 
ham, elected  as  Lieutenant-Governor  on 
the  ticket  with  William  GoebeU  who  was 
assassinated,  will  hold  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor for  the  current  term,  as  there  is  no 
further  legal  appeal  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  Republican  leaders  had  agreed 
to  accept  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 


Th.  H«d»dut  Coafc^nc-  ^hc  principal  busi- 
ness transacted  dur- 
ing the  sea>nd  week  was  on  the  Organic 
Law  of  the  Church  and  the  Episcopate. 
What  is  and  what  is  not  constitutional  has 
not  been  a  point  of  perfect  agreement,  and 
the  constitution  has  been  under  considera- 
tion by  a  commission  for  a  dozen  years. 
Notwithstanding  this  long  incubation,  the 
product  reported  this  year  did  not  escape 
sharp  attack  and  some  modification  in 
the  course  of  debate.  The  laymen  and 
preachers  are  not  to  vote  separately,  as 
recommended  by  the  Commission,  on 
questions  involving  a  change  in  the  Dis- 
cipline. It  seemed  to  be  feared  that  tiiis 
might  tend  to  a  cleavage  between  the  two 
by  giving  occasion  to  class  interest.  The 
ideal  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian General  Assembly,  in  which  ministers 
and  elders  always  vote  as  one  body.  The 
only  vest^  of  separateness  allowed  to 
stand  was  the  provision  that  a  separate 
vote  should  be  taken  when  requested- by 
one-third  of  either  order.  Two  important 
points  were  carried,  after  some  opposition. 
The  selection  of  bishops  is  to  be  limited, 
as  heretofore,  to  the  ranks  of  the  "  travel- 
ing elders."  No  layman,  though  as  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  as  Mr.  Moody,  is  to  be 
eligible.  The  idea  was  pronounced  to  be 
revolutionary.  There  was  stout  resistance 
also  to  the  provision  that  any  duly  certifi- 
cated delegate,  if  challenged  by  three 
ministers  and  three  laymen  from  six  dif- 
ferent conferences,  shall  not  be  seated  till 
his  right  has  been  determined.  Proposals 
to  strike  out  were  defeated  after  a  discus- 
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sion  in  which  the  recent  Roberts  case  in 
Congress  figured  prominently.  As  to 
various  questions  at  issue  concerning  the 
episcopate,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Episcopacy  were  carried 
after  two  mornings  ot  debate  that  was 
warm  at  times.  The  present  board  of 
twenty  bishops,  of  whom  three  are  classed 
as  "  non-effective "  (the  corresponding 
term  for  which  in  the  case  of  preachers  is 
"  superannuated  is  continued,  and  two 
new  bishops  are  to  be  chosen.  Some 
were  for  four  more ;  some  for  no  more. 
It  was  contended  that  six  bishops  were 
eiioug:h  to  serve  at  all  the  conferences  in 
eighteen  weeks ;  on  die  other  hand,  that 
the  board  was  none  too  large  now  to  meet 
the  demand  for  all  sorts  of  service  and 
outside  work.  The  Committee  admitted 
that  there  were  now  bishops  enough,  but, 
m  view  of  their  advancing  age,  deemed  it 
better  to  elect  two  more  now  than  to  risk 
the  need  of  electing  four  at  the  next  Con- 
ference— which  would  be  *'  a  great  evil." 
The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Sections  that  a  two-thirds  vote  be  re- 
quired for  the  choice  of  bishops  also  pre- 
vailed, after  strong  contention  for  the 
majority  rule — the  Committee  itself  having 
been  almost  evenly  divided.  It  was  urged, 
after  some  incisive  reference  to  serious 
evil  that  had  sometimes  resulted  from 
the  majority  rule  "in  certain  episcopal 
branches  of  Methodism,"  that  "  the  best 
way  of  getting  pure  bishops  is  by  the  two- 
thirds  rule though,  as  another  said, 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  political  machin- 
ery in  the  General  Conference. 


M.  Necro  Biihop  ^hc  Committee  on  Epis- 
copacy  reported  on  a 
memorial  representing  1,750  ministers 
and  280,000  commtmicants  of  African  de- 
scent, asking  for  a  bishop  of  their  own 
race.  ,  The  question  thus  presented  has 
been  before  successive  Conferences  for 
twenty  years.  The  request  springs  from 
the  fact  that  social  conditions  in  the  South 
create  a  situation  which  only  a  bishop  of 
African  descent  can  fill,  and  from  a  feel- 
ing that  without  such  a  one  there  is  no 
hope  of  satisfactory  growth.  The  justice 
of  the  request  is  fully  recognized  by  the 
Committee.  They  declare  that  neither 
race  nor  color,but  rather  worth  and  fitness, 
are  to  determine  the  choice  of  bishops. 


They  recognize  the  need,  and  say  that 
the  time  has  come  when  a  bishop  of  Afri- 
can descent  may  be  wisely  chosen.  It 
seemed,  when  the  first  ballot  for  bishops 
was  taken,  as  .if  this  were  to  be  accom- 
plished, for  the  Rev.  J.  W.  £.  Bowen, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Episcopacy, 
stood  second  in  a  poll  distributed  among 
sixty-six  candidates,  he  receiving  only  two 
less  than  the  highest  This,  however, 
the  succeeding  ballots  seemed  to  indicate 
as  mainly  complimentary,  and  his  name 
was  withdrawn.  At  the  end  of  four  days 
twelve  ballots  had  been  taken  without 
choice  of  a  single  bishop.  Meanwhile, 
further  discussion  resulted  in  a  resolution 
to  elect  two  additional  missionary  bishops 
for  Southern  Asia,  with  co-ordinate  au- 
thority. Among  the  items  of  business 
despatched  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  fifteen  on  Spiritual  Work, 
in  connection  with  the  Twentieth  Century 
Movement  for  twenty  million  dollars  and 
a  million  converts.  Among  the  matters 
of  moment  unfinished  as  we  go  to  press 
are  the  committee  reporte  on  the  itiner- 
ancy, on  prohibited  amusements,  and  on 
temperance.  A  majority  report  favored 
the  removal  of  the  time-limit — now  five 
years  at  the  extreme.  In  the  course  of 
discussion.  Chancellor  Day,  of  Syracuse 
University,  remarked  that  we  want  to 
rouse  the  ministry  and  stop  the  preach- 
ing of  old  sermons  in  church  after  church." 
The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church 
reported  in  favor  of  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 248  of  the  Discipline,  which  will 
substitute  for  the  obnoxious  prohibitions 
of  certain  amusements  a  serious  reference 
of  individual  duty  in  such  matters  to  the 
individual  conscience.  The  Committee 
on  Temperance  threw  an  apple  of  discord 
into  the  Conference  by  censuring  the 
course  of  the  President  in  sanctioning  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  on  the 
anti-canteen  law.  They  say:  "Such  an 
abuse  of  power  is  nullification  in  its  most 
dangerous  form."  A  minority  report  was 
signed  by  thirteen  of  the  Committee.  We 
comment  on  this  report  in  an  editorial  on 
another  page. 


At  the  opening  of  the 
'^^'S^bS"*"'  Assembly    the  chief 

point  of  interest  is  the 
election  of  Moderator.   Th^  ^loderator 
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chosen  this  year  at  St  Louis  was  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D.,  who  received 
on  tiie  second  ballot  330  ballots,  or  47 
more  than  the  number  requisite  for  elec- 
tion. In  nominating  Dr.  Dickey  it  was 
said  that  he  was  orthodox,  but  did  not 
cling  to  a  rock  so  much  that  he  could  not 
grow.  Of  the  other  candidates  the  nomi- 
nating speeches  affirmed  of  one,  Dr.  D.  W. 
Fisher,  that  within  broad  limits  he  was  a 
liberal  conservative,  and  of  the  other,  Dr. 
William  McKibbin,  that  his  theology  was 
of  the  old-iashioned  kind.  The  soundness 
at  all  the  members  is  proclaimed  by  the 
verse  on  the  Assembly  buttons,  "  Being 
bom  again,"  etc  (I  Peter  i.,  23).  But 
it  has  HQt  been  usual  of  late  to  hear  pro- 
gressive orthodoxy  announced  in  the 
Assembly  as  a  qualification  for  the  Mod- 
erator's office.  Dr.  Dickey,  who  has  filled 
pastorates  in  Allegheny,  St  Louis,  and 
Philadelphia,  is  now  President  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  Association  in  Phil- 
adelphia, as  well  as  the  pastor  of  Bethany 
Church.  The  sermon  by  the  retiring 
Moderator,  Dr.  Sample,  of  New.York,  upon 
Exodus  xiv.,  15,  "  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward,"  made  no 
advance  on  stereotyped  thought  Among 
the  causes  specified  as  retarding  the  prog- 
ress of  religion  was  reckoned  the  **  ration- 
alism "  of  "  a  few  centers  of  Uieological 
tfaotight"  As  representing  the  individ- 
ualistic rather  than  the  social  type  of 
Christianity,  the  sermon  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  episcopal  address  at  the 
Methodist  Conference.  The  most  im- 
portant matter  likely  to  come  up  this  year 
is  the  recently  agitated  question  of  creed 
revision,  which  has  slumbered  during  the 
protracted  controversies  roncerning  the 
higher  criticism  and  three  of  its  distin- 
guished representatives.  The  anti-revision 
sentiment  in  the  Assembly  is  reported  as 
very  strong.  Among  the  Commissioners 
are  several  Indians  of  the  Pueblo,  Dakota, 
and  Choctaw  tribes,  not  all  of  whom  can 
converse  without  an  interpreter,  and  these, 
so  far  as  they  have  expressed  themselves, 
are  anti-revisionists.  The  Sabbath  ques- 
tion came  up  among  the  first,  as  usual, 
and  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted 
which  contained  a  strong  and  needful 
protest  against  "  the  rapidly  increasing 
Sabbath  employment  of  corporate  em- 
ployees." In  reciprocating  the  salutations 
of  tiie  Methodist  Conference  the  Assembly 


congratulated  the  Conference  upon  the 
stand  it  had  taken  upon  the  liquor  traffic 
This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  pronouiunng 
on  the  question,  still  before  the  Conference, 
whether  its  committee's  censure  of  the 
President  shall  be  sustained.  The  Assem- 
bly has  also  resolved  to  raise  a  Twenttelli 
Century  Memorial  Fund,  as  the  Methodists 
are  doing,  for  the  enlargement  and  support 
of  church  work  in  various  lines,  especially 
educational  and  missionary.  The  Assem- 
bly has  the  unusual  satisfaction  of  finding 
its  home  and  foreign  missionary  boards 
not  only  free  from  debt,  but  with  a  balance 
on  hand,  after  an  e:q)enditure f935,35l. 
This  is  a  good  omen  for  the  hope  that  the 
Church,  having  passed  out  of  troubled 
seas,  is  entering  on  a  a)urse  of  peaceful 
activi^  and  progress. 


During  the  sizhr-fourdi 
annual  Commencement 
exercises  of  the  Union 
Theol<^cal  Seminary,  held  last  week,  sev- 
eral addresses  were  delivered  which  are 
of  special  interest  in  these  times  of 
Westminster  Confession  criticism.  At  the 
Alumni  dinner  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton 
declared  that  the  preacher  of  to-day  must 
be  able  to  convince  his  congregation  that 
diere  are  some  things  whidi  were  once 
considered  essential  to  the  creeds  but 
which  truth  compels  them  now  to  acbiowl- 
edge  are  not  essential.  The  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott  called  attention  to  the  bteadth  of 
a  seminary  which  had  an  Episcopalian 
in  one  chair  and  a  Congregationalist  in 
another.  He  contrasted  the  two  concep- 
tions of  religion,  one  of  which  affirms  that 
every  soul  can  go  to  God  direct,  the  odier 
that  it  must  get  its  divine  truth  and  life 
only  through  some  intermediary,  some 
vicar  of  God,  as  a  Pope,  an  Apostolic 
succession,  an  ancient  Assembly,  or  an 
ancient  Book.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  said,  is  consistent,  for  it  affirms 
that  the  Church  is  infallible  and  therefore 
its  creed  ought  not  to  be  questioned.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  that  pseudo-Protest- 
antism which  affirms  that  the  Church  is 
not  infallible  and  yet  its  creed  must  not 
be  questioned  ?  He  defined  traditionalism 
as  the  spirit  which  does  not  merely  believe 
what  the  fathers  believed,  but  believes  it 
because  they  believed  it,  and  he  indicted 
that  spirit  as  inconsistent  not  only  mth 
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liberty  but  with  thinking,  because  it  sub- 
stitutes acceptance  of  others'  thoughts  for 
individual  thinking ;  and  inconsistent  with 
the  deepest  piety,  because  it  substitutes 
an  edio  for  the  voice  of  God  himself. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
on  the  following  day  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hast- 
ing, referring  to  the  "  troublous  times  " 
in  the  Seminary,  declared  that  it  had  been 
rescued  from  hands  which  would  have 
turned  it  from  its  founders,  from  its  his- 
tory, from  its  true  animus  and  aim.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  McGiffert,  of  the  class  of  1834, 
received  an  enthusiastic  reception,  and 
President  Hall  proclaimed  approval  of 
the  g^reeting  as  worthy  of  the  Seminary, 
"  not  only  as  a  mark  of  the  love  and 
admiration  you  have  for  the  man,  but  as 
an  evidence  of  your  approval  and  indorse- 
ment of  the  course  which  he  has  taken  in 
refusing  to  be  a  party  with  those  who 
maintained  a  determination  to  continue 
strife."  The  principal  speaker  of  the  day 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hillis,  who  declared 
that,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  creed  is  the 
outer  intellectual  phob^aph  of  an  inner 
spiritual  experience : 

Kach  new  fact  for  the  soul  within  should  be 
r^^stered  by  the  intellect  in  a  creedal  state- 
'ment  without.  If  the  younE  disciple  has  two 
or  three  articles  in  his  creed,  a  sage  of  seventy 
ought  to  have  a  thousand  articles  in  his  Con- 
fession, and,  as  the  spirit  life  grows,  enriches, 
and  changes,  the  intellectual  and  creedal  pho- 
tograph snoiild  grow  in  harmony  with  it.  For 
the  law  of  growth  that  shapes  the  physical  man 
must  control  the  man  spiritual.  The  wise  par- 
ent keeps  a  series  of  photographs  from  infancy 
to  manhood  that  register  the  growth  of  his  son, 
nor  does  it  ever  occur  to  him  to  take  the  picture 
of  the  infant  in  lon^  clothes  and  retouch  it 
from  year  to  year,  until,  when  his  son  is  twenty, 
what  b^an  as  a  babe  in  the  long  dress  ends 
as  a  youQi  in  a  Prince  Albert  coat 


One  of  the  active 
S^'T,^^'  for  spread- 

mg  and  improvmg 
the  knowledge  and  the  study  of  the  Bible 
is  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Liter- 
ature, with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  of 
which  President  J.  H.  Barrows,  of  Oberlin 
CoU^:e,  is  the  President,  and  President 
W.  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  the  Principal  of  Instruction.  The  Insti- 
tute is  under  the  direction  of  the  Council 
of  Seventy,  a  governing  body  composed  of 
representative  Biblical  teachers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.    These  Coun- 


cilors belong  to  about  thirty  the  leading 
seminaries  and  universities  of  all  denom- 
inations and  schoob  of  criticism.  The 
only  aim  of  the  Institute  is  to  promote  die 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  as  inter- 
preted in  the  be^  lig^t  of  to-day.  Stand- 
ing on  the  belief  that  the  Bible  is  a  imique 
revelation  from  God,  the  Institute  is  striv- 
ing in  a  constructive  spirit  to  investigate 
its  history  and  teachings  and  to  extend 
its  influence  among  the  people.  The  plat- 
form of  the  Institute  is  altogether  evangel- 
ical, although  providing  for  a  large  liberty 
of  individual  thought  and  interpretation. 
The  work  of  the  Institute  is  in  harmony 
with  and  co-operates  with  all  denomina- 
tional and  other  organizations  which  seek 
to  extend  and  Improve  Bible  knowledge, 
such  as  the  Chautauqua  Assemblies,  the 
Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, the  Epworth  League,  the  King's 
Daughters,  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  and  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Woman's  Clubs.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  lines  of 
work  which  the  Institute  is  conducting, 
such  as  correspondence  instruction  in 
Hebrew,  in  New  Testament  Greek,  and  in 
the  English  Bible ;  courses  of  lectures  in 
summer  schools,  at  colleges,  and  in  local 
institutes;  its  publication  of  the'  many 
series  of  studies  in  the  Gosx>els,  the  Acts, 
in  Old  Testament  History  and  Prophecy, 
and  its  readit^  courses  for  profes^onal 
and  non-professional  Bible  students.  The 
latest  addition  to  its-work  is  the  Reading 
Guild  for  professional  Bible  studeats. 
Over  five  hundred  ministers  of  many 
denominations  are  pursuing  the  study 
offered  in  this  way.  The  courses  now  in 
progress  are  the  Historical  and  Literary 
Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  History  <k 
Israel,  Old  Testament  Prophecy,  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter, 
the  Life  of  Jesus,  the  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
the  Apostolic  Age,  the  Problems  connected 
with  the  Gospel  of  John,  Christianity  and 
Social  Problems,  and  the  Preparation  of 
Sermons.  The  method  of  this  study  is  to 
read  six  or  more  of  the  leading  books 
upon  each  subject  representing  the  several 
schools  of  interpretation,  with  reviews  and 
other  helps  furnished  by  the  Institute. 
The  books  are  loaned  at  the  cost  of  post- 
age, plus  ten  per  cent,  of  cost  for  "  wear,** 
so  that  those  may  read  them  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them.   The  number  engaged 
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in  this  most  useful  study  is  increasing 
daily,  and  new  courses  will  from  time  to 
time  be  added.  The  Institute  is  now 
directing  the  Bible  study  of  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  persons,  eighty  per  cent  of 
whom  are  beyond  school  age.  These  per- 
sons are  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
in  Canada,  England,  France,  Australia, 
China,  and  Japan.  In  the  carrying  on  of 
this  work  the  Institute  mails  in  a  year's 
time  nearly  a  million  circulars,  instruction 
sheets,  direction  sheets,  pamphlets  on 
Bible  themes,  and  other  literature.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  will  respond  to 
any  inquiries  for  further  knowledge  of  the 
Institute's  work  if  addressed  at  Hyde 
Park,  Chicago,  III 


Scotch  Church  Union  The  Past  history  of 
sturdy  Scotch  inde- 
pendence in  religious  belief  is  typified  by 
Jenny  Geddes  hurling  her  stool  at  the 
Bishop  in  St  Giles's  and  crjring, "  Will  ye 
mum'le  the  mass  in  ma  lug?"  Present 
history,  however,  is  well  typified  in  the 
announcement  last  week  from  Edinburgh 
that  the  consolidation  of  the  United 
Presbyterians  with  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  has  finally  taken  place.  This, 
we  thmk,  is  an  event  of  almost  as  great 
historical  importance  as  the  battles  of  the 
Covenanters,  or  the  withdrawal  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  ministers  and  probationers 
led  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  Covenanters' 
resistance  challenged  the  world's  admira- 
tion. The  sacrifice  made  by  Chalmers  and 
his  men  challenged  it  also;  they  volun- 
tarily gave  up  annual  stipends  aggregating 
half  a  million  dollars  rather  than  longer 
endure  the  tyranny  of  "gift  livings."  The 
drawing  together  of  Protestant  bodies  is, 
however,  a  no  less  inspiring  sight  We 
are  glad  to  think  that  it  is  characteristic 
of  our  time.  The  United  Presbyterians 
and  the  Free  Kirk  both  left  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland  (Presby- 
terian) for  practically  the  same  reason. 
The  United  Presbyterians,  however,  se- 
ceded a  century  before  the  Free  Church 
was  established;  they  believe  that  civil 
officers  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious 
affairs,  hence  the  true  Church  should  be 
independent  of  State  support  as  well  as  of 
State  control  and  patronage.  It  has  thus 
opposed  not  only  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 


Scotland ;  it  has  also  consistently  opposed 
the  claim  of  the  Free  Church  that,  while 
resisting  State  patronage,  some  kind  of 
State  connection  is  just  and  rig^t  Nearly 
forty  years  ago  a  movement  looking 
toward  union  was  begun,  but  was  blocked 
by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  United 
Presbyterians  to  recognize  the  right  of 
any  civil  authority  to  interfere  in  what 
they  deemed  exclusively  Church  affairs. 
A  compromise  has  just  been  agreed  upon 
by  which  State  funds  are  accepted,  but 
no  acknowledgment  of  State  charity  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  is  made.  Last 
week's  event  accentuates  the  growing 
spirit  of  Church  union  and  unity  every- 
where. In  this  spirit  there  is  increasing 
spiritual  strength  for  the  Scotch  and  for 
all  Churches.  As  a  practical  outcome  in 
Scotland,  the  added  strength  which  the 
Free  Church  movement  has  now  received 
may  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  agitation  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland.  Now  that  union 
has  taken  place  between  two  branches  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  it  is  to  be  hojjed 
that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  Free  Kirk  and  the  present  Estab- 
lished Church  may  join  their  forces.  The 
fact  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  pat- 
ronage has  been  practically  abolished  in 
the  Established  Church,  and  that  eac^ 
congr^tion  has  the  right  to  choose  its 
own  minister,  ought  to  hasten  the  day  of 
Union. 


Ro«»C«holi«.ndJ«w.  ^«P/y'"S 

la  the  Trcanaal  CC"'  CntlCS  of  the 

status  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews  in  the  Transvaal,  Mr. 
Montagu  White,  late  Consul  of  the  South 
African  Republic  in  London,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  only  half  a  century 
ago  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  were 
emaricipated  in  England,  and  that  they 
still  labor  under  certain  disabilities  there. 
He  says :  "  Every  British  sovereign, before 
ascending  the  throne,  has  to  take  an  oath 
to  the  effect  that  he  or  she  holds  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  as 
false  and  idolatrous.  Certain  offices  in 
England  can  be  held  only  by  Protestants, 
such  as  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
and  the  Lord  Chancellorship."  Mr.  White 
admits,  however,  that  in  the  Transvaal 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  may  not  be- 
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come  members  of  the  Volksraad  or  of  the 
Executive  Council  They  can  be  and  are, 
however,  civil  officials,  and  they  enjoy  all 
the  other  privil^;es  and  rights  of  Prot- 
estants and  burig^ers.  The  chief  official 
in  the  War  Department  is  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic ;  one  of  the  confidential  secretaries  of 
the  Executive  Council  is  another ;  so  are 
two  clerks  in  Dr.  Leyds's  Embassy ;  and 
there  are  others  in  the  Civil  Service. 
There  are  also  some  Jews  in  the  Govern- 
ment employ,  thou^  there  are  not  many, 
as  most  of  them  prefer  financial  and  com- 
mercial occupations,  or  >^ere  there  is  a 
wider  scope  for  making  money.  Mr. 
Wiite  adds  that  the  ground  on  the  gold 
fields  upon  which  nearly  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  and  convents,  as  well 
as  the  Jewish  synagc^es,  are  built,  was 
presented  to  these  religious  communities 
by  the  Transvaal  Government. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Mason,  the 

*"*^tJ^ir**"*  United  States  Consul- 
Generat  at  Berlin,  has 
just  reported  to  our  Department  of  State 
some  interesting  facts  connected  with  the 
increasing  appreciation  in  Germany  of  the 
speed,  power,  and  economy  of  American 
locomotives.  In  February  last  the  Bava- 
rian State  Railway  Administration  ordered 
a  number  of  our  .locomotives  for  service 
on  the  State  railwajrs,  explaining  to  the 
makers  of  locomotives  in  that  kingdom 
that  the  order  was  simply  given  to  afford 
Bavarian  engineers  and  engine-builders 
ample  opportunity  to  test,  study,  and  imi- 
tate the  superior  features  of  the  American 
machines.  The  tests  made  on  the  Bava- 
rian State  nulways  were  attended  by  en- 
tirely satisfactory  results.  The  Prussian 
Mir4ister  of  Public  Works,  who  had  been 
an  observer  of  the  tests,  reported  to  his 
Government  that  "  with  faultless  perform- 
ance, the  locomotives  cost  considerably 
less  than  locomotives  of  a  similar  class 
belonging  to  the  Prussian  railway  system." 
In  March  the  Prussian  State  Railway 
Administration  announced  that  it  also 
would  make  a  trial  of  our  locomotives.  Mr. 
Mason,  while  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment, declares  it  to  be  another  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  protecting,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  German  patents,  every 
American  invention  or  improvement  sold 
for  use  in  the  iLaiser's  realm.   lake  our 


stoves,  pumps,  tools,  and  various  other 
articles  of  machinery  not  patented  in  Ger- 
many, the  locomotives  are  intended  mainly 
to  bis  tested  and  used  as  models  to  be 
imitated  by  German  builders.  In  this 
event,  the  orders  from  other  countries  will 
be  more  largely  profitable  to  American 
builders.  Those  from  £^pt  have  caused 
discontent  among  English  and  other  Euro- 
pean makers.  Replying  to  their  criti- 
cisms. Lord  Cromer,  British  Consul-Gen- 
eral in  E^ypt,  declares  that  his  orders  M 
our  locomotives  for  tiie  Egyptian  State 
nulways  were  amply  justified,  since  Ameri- 
can firms,  while  not  in  a  position  to  tender 
more  favorable  terms  than  others  on 
British  designs,  "  almost  invariably  offer 
engines  buih  on  standard  designs  of  our 
own  at  lower  prices  and  in  less  time 
oo:upied  for  manufacture." 

The    Inheritance  Tax 
Decision 

The  decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  progressive  inheritance  tax  incorpo- 
rated in  the  War  Revenue  Act  of  1898  is 
of  far-reaching  importance.  These  taxes 
rest  upon  inheritances  <^  personal  prop- 
erty in  excess  of  $10,000,  and  range  from 
three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  to  two  and 
one-quarter  per  cent,  where  the  property 
passes  to  direct  heirs,  and  from  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  where  it  passes  to  very 
remote  relatives  or  strangers  to  the  blood. 
In  ail  cases  the  highest  rates  are  where 
the  value  of  the  property  exceeds  tl,000,- 
000.  The  constitutionfdify  of  tiiis  tax  was 
contested  chiefly  upon  two  grounds :  first, 
that  it  was  a  "  direct  *'  tax,  and  that  all 
direct  taxes,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
must  be  distributed  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  population  ;  and, 
second,  that  in  levying  a  higher  rate  upon 
large  estates  than  small  ones  the  statute 
violated  the  constitutional  provision  that 
duties  and  excises  must  be  '*  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."  This 
second  objection  seemed  valid  to  Judge 
Brewer,  but  the  rest  of  the  Court  justly 
held  that  the  constitutional  provision  sim- 
ply required  geographical  uniformity.  To 
tax  estates  different  magnitude  at  differ- 
ent rates  is  no  more  a  violation  of  the 
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uniformity  tequi.-ed  by  the  Constitution 
than  to  tax  different  grades  of  goods  at 
different  rates.  If  a  protective  tariff  tax- 
ing cheap  goods  at  a  higher  rate  than 
dear  goods  does  not  violate  the  require- 
ment of  uniformity,  neither  does  an  in- 
heritance tax  levying  a  higher  rate  upon 
great  estates  than  small  ones.  Upon  the 
question  whether  an  inheritance  tax  was 
a  "  direct "  tax  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  the  Court 
unanimously  returned  a  negative  answer. 
The  argument  presented  on  this  point  was 
much  the  same  as  that  presented  against 
the  constitutionality  of  an  income  tax,  but 
the  previous  decisions  of  courts,  State  as 
well  as  Nationaf,  fully  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  an  inheritance  tax  is  r^arded 
in  our  constitutional  law  as  a  tax  on  the 
transfer  of  property,  and  not  as  a  direct 
tax  on  the  property  itself.  The  fact  that 
the  Court  so  held  will  in  some  measure 
reconcile  the  supporters  of  the  income  tax 
to  the  decision  against  that  measure. 

The  object  of  both  of  these  taxes  is 
precisely  the  same — ^to  make  a  larger  part 
of  the  National  burden  rest  upon  wealth. 
The  one  per  cent,  of  our  people  who  own 
half  of  the  wealth,  and  pay  tiearly  half  of 
the  local  taxes  on  property,  pay  only  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  National  taxes, 
because  they  consume  only  an  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  sugar,  tobacco,  liquor, 
dothing,  etc.,  from  which  the  National 
revenues  are  collected.  The  income  tax 
was  proposed  in  this  country,  and  is  used 
in  western  Europe,  in  order  to  compel  the 
wealthy  classes  to  pay  as  much  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means  as  the  poorer  classes. 
The  inheritance  tax  accomplishes  this 
object  in  a  manner  even  more  satisfactory 
to  anti-monopolists  than  the  income  tax, 
and  does  it  without  occasioning  serious 
frauds,  as  no  valid  title  can  be  given  to 
the  property  of  the  dead  until  the  inherit- 
ance tax  has  been  paid.  It  is  true  that 
the  inheritance  tax  does  not  in  European 
countries  yield  so  large  a  revenue  as  the 
income  tax,  but  the  ■  difference  is  grow- 
ing less  with  the  advances  of  democracy. 
England  is  now  getting  $60,000,000  a 
year  from  its  inheritance  tax  as  against 
$90,000,000  from  its  income  tax.  As  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  this  country  is  now 
greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  more  moderate  in- 
heritance taxes  now  levied  here  should 
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not  yield  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,- 
000  a  year.  Only  in  one  point  does  the 
decision  of  the  Court  shield  those  who 
protested  against  the  payment  of  the  tax. 
The  Court  holds  that  the  progressive  rates 
imposed  upon  inherited  property  of  differ- 
ent amounts  must  be  reckoned  accordii^ 
to  the  size  of  the  individual  inheritance, 
and  not  according  to  the  entire  value  of 
the  estate.  Whether  or  not  this  was  the 
intention  of  Congress,  it  certainly  con- 
forms with  the  principles  of  justice — there 
bemg  no  reason  why  the  recipient  of  a 
small  legacy  from  a  rich  man  should  be 
taxed  several  times  as  much  as  the  recip- 
ient of  a  large  legacy  from  a  man  in  more 
moderate  circumstances.  The  tax  really 
falls  upon  the  persons  who  inherit,  and 
their  ability  to  pay  depends  upon  the 
amount  they  receive,  and  not  upon  the 
size  of  the  estate  from  which  it  is  received. 
The  whole  decision  is  «tremely  gratify- 
ing to  those  who  believe  in  checking  the 
concentration  of  wealth  by  taxing^  all 
classes  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

New  York  City  Charter 
Revision 

That  the  New  York  City  Charter  was 
rushed  through  without  suffident  time  for 
consideration  appeared  to  many  critics 
at  the  time  indisputable ;  that  as  finally 
framed  it  represented,  not  what  the  Com- 
missioners thought  was  the  best  possible 
charter  for'  the  city,  but  only  what  they 
thought  was  the  best  charter  which  could 
be  carried  through  tHfe  New  York  L^;is- 
lature,  we  suppose  is  also  not  doubtful. 
The  consequent  defects — and  they  are 
serious — are,  we  hope,  in  the  way  "of 
being  repaired.  It  is  true  that  the  new 
Commission  appointed  by  Governor  Roose- 
velt is  not  created  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  new  charter,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  charter  which 
already  exists ;  but  the  questions  which 
they  have  semi-officially  addressed  to 
the  public  indicate  that  they  regard — 
we  think  correctly — their  powers  as  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  justify  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  most  important  features  in  the 
present  charter.  These  questions  ai^  as 
follows : 

First— Mayor's  office:  What  should  the 
term  be  i  Should  he  have  [5ower  of  removal  f 
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Second — legislative  Department :  ShaO  the 
HoDicipal  Assembly  be  continued  as  now 
constituted? 

Third— Municipal  ownership. 

Foortfa — Derartment  of  Education. 

Fifth— The  Borou^  System. 

Sixth — Taxes  and  Assessments. 

Seventh— Police :  its  organization  and 
powers.  Shall  there  be  a  separate  Bureau  of 
elections? 

Eighth — Board  of  Public  Improvements. 

These  questions  are  of  more  than  local 
interest ;  the  work  of  this  Commission  is 
ol  more  than  local  importance.  For  the 
charter  of  the  Greater  New  York  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  a  population  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
irtiea  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  framed ;  and  if  this  charter  should  be 
framed  as  wisely  as  was  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  a  valuable  guide  for  other 
cities  whose  problems  are  much  the  same. 
For  that  reason  we  offer  here  our  answers 
to  th^  questions,  giving,  however^  little 
more  than  a  categorical  response  to  them, 
and  perhaps  returning  in.  the  future  to 
some  of  these  questions  for  a  more  detailed 
consideration : 

I.  The  Mayor's  office:  What  should 
the  term  be  ?  Should  he  have  power  of 
removal? 

There  are  reasons  for  permanent  tenure 
in  a  purely  clerical  office  where  experience 
is  of  the  first  importance  and  direct 
responsibility  to  the  people  is  of  secondary 
importance  or  of  none  at  all.  Even  in 
the  case  of  such  offices,  the  appointing 
officer  should  have  a  power  of  removal  for 
cause  and  without  presehting  and  proving 
charges.  But  the  term  of  an  officer  such 
as  the  Mayor  of  a  city  or  the  Governor  of 
a  State  ought  not  to  be  long.  The  Amer- 
ican community  should  rid  itself  of  the 
idea  of  rotation  in  office ;  if  an  officer  is 
doing  his  duty  well,  he  should  be  regarded 
as  eligible  for  re-election  term  after  term 
continuously  and  indefinitely.  But  he 
should  be  required  to  give  an  account  of 
himself  from  time  to  time  to  the  people, 
and  they  should  have  the  power  to  declare 
whether  they  are  satisfied  with  his  admin- 
i^ration  or  not.  We  do  not  believe  that- 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  would  have  been  so 
apparently  defiant  of  public  sentiment  if 
his  term  had  been  two  years  instead  of 
four.  Two  years  is  long  enough  for  a 
Moor's  term. 

He  should  have  power  of  removal  A 


superior  cannot  be  held  respon»ble' for 
his  subordinates  if  he  has  no  power  to 
remove  them  in  case  their  service  is  not 
satisfactory.  But  this  power  of  removal 
might  be  qualified  by  giving  the  subor- 
dinate a  right  to  demand  an  investiga- 
tion, and  possibly  to  reinstatement  if 
the  charges  presented  were  proved  to  be 
groundless. 

II.  Legislative  Department:  Shall  the 
Municipal  Assembly  be  continued  as  now 
constituted  ? 

No.  It  is  now  constituted  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  a  legislative  body. 
It  is  not  really  a  l^slative  but  an  admin- 
istrative body.  A  modem  municipality  is 
a  great  business  enterprise ;  its  Council  is 
far  more  like  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
railroad  than  like  the  parliament  of  a 
State. .  Its  function  is  not  to  make  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  people,  but  to 
administer  the  business  of  a  people. 
Municipal  government  is  in  this  sense 
socialistic  rather  than  l^;islative.  The 
Municipal  Assembly  should  be  a  smill 
body  of  well-known  men,  who  represent, 
not  each  his  own  ward  or  election  district, 
but  all  of  them,  conjointly,  the  entire  city. 
The  city  is  one  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
Nation  is  not  one,  nor  even  the  State.  A 
small  body  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  moi,  either 
elected  on  one  ticket  or  by  boroughs, 
would  afford  a  far  better  guarantee  of 
good  government  than  the  present  irre- 
sponsible body.  The  experience  of  Eng- 
land abundantly  justifies  this  opinion. 
Since  adopting  this  policy  its  municipal 
government  has  been  so  greatly  improved 
that  we  may  almost  say  that  it  has  beeif 
revolutionized. 

III.  Municipal  Ownership. 

The  city  should  own  and  operate  all 
industries  which  experience  justifies  us  in 
believing  it  can  own  and  operate  more 
effectively  and  cheaply  for  the  people  than 
it  can  hire  private  enterprise  to  operate 
for  it.  It  is  universal  testimony  that  the 
transit  across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was 
better  managed  for  the  citizens  who 
crossed  when  the  city  administered  the 
Bridge  than  now  that  it  is  administered 
by  a  private  corporation.  Specifically, 
the  city  should  own  and  operate  its  water- 
works and  its  lighting,  and  should  own 
and  control,  if  not  operate,  its  system  of 
transportation,  that  is,  its  railroads,  whether 
underground,  on  ground,  or  overhead. 
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Apparently  it  should  also  own  and  oper- 
ate its  ice  plant  and  ice  distribution. 

IV.  Department  of  Education. 

The  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  system 
which  has  grown  up  in  Brooldyn  from 
rural  days  should  be  abolished,  £ach 
Borough  should  have  a  small  Board  of 
Education,  with  paid  Inspectors ;  and  they 
should  all  be  federated  in  a  united  Board 
which  should  confine  its  action  to  such 
matters  as  necessarily  concern  the  entire 
city  system.  Where  and  how  the  line 
should  be  drawn  between  the  Borough 
and  the  Federal  Board  it  may  be  difficult, 
but  it  should  not  be  impossible,  to  deter- 
mine. Teachers  gjown  old  in  the  service 
should  be  pensioned ;  it  should  be  made 
easy  to  get  rid  of  incompetent  teachers ; 
and  civil  service  examinations  should  be 
required  as  a  condition,  but  not  as  the 
only  condition,  of  appointment  How  to 
prevent  school  patronage  from  being  used 
for  party  and  personal  purposes  v/e  do  not 
know.  The  problem  demands  careful 
study  by  men  familiar  with  the  ways  that 
are  dark. 

V.  The  Borough  system. 

The  fact  that  the  Borough  system  has 
worked  well  in  Paris  is  an  argument, 
though  not  a  conclusive  argument,  in  its 
favor ;  the  fact  that  it  has  not  worked  at 
all  in  New  York  is  no  argument  against 
it  For  in  New  York  it  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  Tammany 
Hall  has  never  meant  that  it  should  work. 
Tammany  Hall  is  an  oligarchy,  and  desires 
to  sit  on  the  box  and  hold  the  reins  in 
its  hands.  It  takes  a  good  engineer  to 
make  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery 
work  well,  but  any  fool  can  get  it  out  of 
order.  TTie  first  essential  to  good  local 
government  is  the  interest  of  citizens  in 
the  affairs  of  their  locality,  and  this  inter- 
est cannot  easily  be  aroused  unless  the 
citizen  feels  that  his  influence  counts. 
For  this  reason,  the  greater  the  city  the 
greater  the  tendency  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  assume  an  attitude  of  indiffer- 
ence as  to  how  the  public  affairs  are  man- 
aged. The  cities  and  towns  which  cluster 
about  Boston  have,  we  believe,  kept  alive 
a  far  more  mtense  interest  in  local  admin- 
istration, because  each  of  them  manages 
its  own  local  affairs,  than  if  all  had  been 
consolidated  into  a  single  municipality 
ar;d  been  governed  from  the  City  Hall  in 
Boston.    Even  the  great  pubUf:  works, 


such  as  parkways  and  aqueducts,  desigried 
to  serve  the  people  of  all  these  suburbs 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Boston,  have  been 
constructed  as  economically  and  efficiently 
throi^h  the  co-operation  of  independent 
towns  as  they  could  have  been  if  mnsoli- 
dation  had  been  effected.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  independent  municipalities  has 
achieved  similar  success  in  other  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  where  co-operation  is  as 
efficient  practically  as  consolidation,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  desirable.  In 
the  long  run,  how  a  city  is  administered 
is  incomparably  less  important  than  what 
kind  of  citizens  administer  it;  and  the 
fact  that  consolidation  tends  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  public  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  tends 
to  lessen  his  knowledge  of  and  interest  in 
public  affairs,  furnishes  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  its  adoption  when  the  same 
practical  ends  can  be  secured  by  allowing^ 
each  locality  complete  independence  in 
the  management  of  its  distinctively  local 
affairs.  For  these  reasons^  the  latest 
possible  borough  independence  ought  to 
be  guarded  as  carefully  ^  the  larg^est 
possible  independence  for  cities  and  com- 
monwealths. Only  along  this  line  can  a 
public-spirited  citizenship  be  developed. 
For  these  reasons  we  hope  that  the  Char- 
ter Commission  will  consider,  not  how 
they  can  get  rid  of  the  borough,  but  how 
they  can  develop  it  so  as  to  make  Kew 
York  City  a  federation  of  boroughs  so  far 
as  administration  is  cohcemed. 

"VI.  Taxes  and  Assessments.' 

The  honest  taxation  of  franchises  and 
the  honest  taxation  of  real  estate  at  any- 
thing approximating  its  markiet  value  would 
probably  give  nearly,  if  not  quite,  money 
enough  for  all  the  regular  expenses  of  the 
city  if  its  business  were  economically  ad- 
ministered ;  and  expenditures  for  invest- 
ment which  will  repay  a  fair  rate  of  inter- 
est on  the  investment,  as  for  lighting 
plant,  water  plant,  and  ice  plant,  require 
no  taxation. 

VII.  Police :  its  organization  and 
powers.  Shall  there  be  a  separate  Board 
of  Elections  ? 

The  police  should  be  under  a  single 
head.  It  should  be  separated  from  the 
Bureau  of  Elections,  which  should  be 
composed  of  men  of  different  parties.  It 
is  a  fair  question,  since  the  city  election 
often  controls  the  State,  how  far  the  Stats 
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should  be  represented  in  the  Bureau  of 

Elections. 

VIII.  Board  of  Public  Improvements. 

We  have  no  suggestion  to  offer.  We 
are  not  even  certain  what  are  the  crucial 
questions  involved. 

There  are  two  other  questions  not  in- 
cluded in  this  list  to  which  we  wish  the 
Commission  would  give  attention — the 
referendum  and  the  excise. 

It  ou^t  to  be  possible  to  submit  certain 
questions  to  a  vote  of  the  people ;  either 
on  the  demand  of  a  certain  specified 
minority  of  the  Council,  or  on  a  petition 
signed  by  a  certain  number  of  household- 
ers, or  both.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
popular  vote,  the  city  would  not  now  enjoy 
the  prospect  of  owning  its  system  of  rapid 
transit.  The  excise  question  for  the  city 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  city.  The 
local  option  now  allowed  to  towns  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  wards,  and  with  it  local 
option  to  allow  Sunday  sales  during  certain 
hours.  The  rural  communities  can  never 
enforce  over  New  York  City  an  excise 
system  which  it  does  not  approve;  New 
York  City  will  never  enforce  such  a  system 
itself;  and  a  non-enforceable  system  is 
worse  than  none,  because  it  corrupts  the 
entire  city,  officers  and  citizens  alike.  We 
wish  that  the  Charter  Commission  would 
unite  in  asking  the  Legislature  to  remit 
the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  Canteen  Question 

The  Committee  on  Temperance  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  General  Conference, 
in  session  at  Chicago,  reported  last  week 
resolutions  severely  censuring  President 
McKtnley  for  accepting  and  acting  upon 
the  decision  of  Attorney-General  Griggs 
that  the  anti-canteen  law  does  not  prohibit 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  canteen.  In  every 
army  post  there  is  a  club  for  the  soldiers 
where  they  gather  socially,  read  the  papers, 
and  may  buy  extra  food  and  beer.  Dis- 
tilled liquors  are  not  allowed.  Experience 
denoonstrates  that  this  club  or  canteen 
cannot  be  successfully  maintained  if  the 
sale  of  beer  is  prohibited,  and  is  said  to 
demonstrate  that  if  such  sale  is  prohibited 
the  soldiers  resort  for  their  club  privileges 
to  saloons  outside  the  camp  lines,  with,  as 


a  result,  an  increase     drunkenness  ^d 

disorder.  Congress  in  March,  1 899,  passed 
an  act  which  it  is  claimed  prohibited  all 
sale  of  beer  in  the  canteen.  The  question 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  act  was  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  gave  it  as  his 
1^1  opinion  that  the  act  did  not  prohibit 
such  sale  of  beer.  The  President,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army,  is  acting  on 
this  opinion  in  his  construction  and  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

On  this  statement  of  facts,  three  very 
different  questions  are  involved,  which  it 
seems  to  us  an  intelligent  body  should 
discriminate,  and  which  those  who  voted 
for  the  majority  resolution  in  the  Meth- 
odist Committee  have  failed  to  discrimi- 
nate. They  are  these :  First,  Is  the  can- 
teen advantageous  or  disadvantageous  ? 
second,  Has  it  been  prohibited  by  Con- 
gress ?  third.  What  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  in  the  premises? 

On  the  first  question  temperance  men 
are  divided  in  opinion.  Those  who  think 
that  all  drinking  is  wrong,  and  that  all 
government  permission  of  drinking  is 
reprehensible,  are,  of  course,  opposed  to 
the  sale  of  beer  in  the  canteen.  Those 
who  believe  that  the  permission  to  sell 
beer  within  army  lines  lessens  the  dangers 
from  whisky-shops  outside  the  camp  lineS) 
generally  believe  in  the  sale  of  beer  in 
the  canteen.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
General  Corbin,  who  believes  that  "  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  beer  in  the  post 
exchange  means  an  increase  of  whisky- 
drinking  and  drunkenness."  In  support 
of  this  he  affirms  that  "  a  canteen  was 
established  at  Manila  for  the  sale  of  beer, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  therefrom  were 
almost  instantaneous.  The  vino-shops  were 
drivet)  out  of  business,  and  the  vino  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  our  soldiers  were  concerned, 
died  a  natural  death.*^ 

The  second  question  is  whether  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  March  2  prohibits 
all  sale  of  beer  within  camp  lines,  lliis 
law  provides  that  "  no  officer  or  private 
soldier  shall  be  detailed  to  sell  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  as  a  bartender  or  otherwise, 
in  any  post  exchange  or  canteen,  nor  shall 
any  other  person  be  required  or  allowed 
to  sell  such  liquoi^  in  any  encampment 
or  fort,  or  on  any  pranises  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  by  the  United  States." 
This  seems  to  us  clearly^  explicit  and 
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emphatic.  It  seems  to  ^s  to  prohibit  all 
sale  o£  liquor  in  the  canteen. 

But  it  is  not  to  us,  nor  to  the  newspaper 
press,  nor  to  the  Methodist  ministers  that 
the  President  is  to  look  for  advice  respect- 
ing the  construction  of  Acts  of  Congress, 
but  to  an  officially  constituted  expert  on 
legal  questions  appointed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  being  his  legal  adviser.  This 
official  is  the  Attorney- General.  The  At- 
toniey-Genenil  has  gpiven,  in  repl^  to  the 
President's  request  for  information,  his 
legal  opinion  that  this  law  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  beer  in  the  canteen ; 
that  it  prohibits  all  detailmg  of  officers 
or  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  selling  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  all  licensing  of 
outside  parties  coming  into  the  encamp- 
ment to  sell  such  liquors;  but  does  not 
prohibit  the  sale  widiin  the  post  under 
government  regulations.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  President  does  right  to  take  his 
judgment  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
law,  not  from  the  Methodist  ministers  nor 
from  the  press,  but  from  the  Attorney- 
General.  Doubtless  he  has  a  right  to 
overrule  the  Attorney-General,  but  he 
ought  not  to  do  so  except  in  extreme 
.  cases ;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  executing 
the  law  as  it  is  interpreted  to  him  by  the 
constitutional  law  office  oug^t  to'  exempt 
him  from  any  such  criticism  as  that 
brought  against  him  by  the  Methodist 
ministers,  who  should  simply  demand  of 
Congress,  if  they  desire  to  abolish  the 
canteen,  a  new  and  more  explicit  Act. 

Whether  such  an  act  ought  to  be  passed 
is  a  difficult  question,  on  which  temperance 
men  will  disagree.  The  testimony  given 
to  the  public  as  to  the  effect  of  liquor- 
selling  in  the  canteen  is  very  contradic- 
tory. We  think  that  before  Congress  acts 
on  the  question  it  should  make  a  careful 
examination  as  to  these  facts,  and  that  it 
should  be  governed,  not  by  any  a  priori 
theory  that  all  drinking  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  wroi^,  nor  by  any  theory  that 
Government  cannot  allow  such  sale  mth- 
out  being  partkeps  crimnis,  but  by  in- 
formation carefully  obtained  as  to  the 
actual  effect  of  the  sale  of  beer  in  the 
post  on  the  character  of  the  men  and  the 
discipline  of  the  camp.  The  b!'«t  light 
we  have  been  able  thus  far  to  get  o.i  this 
question,  from  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
tradictory testimony,  tends  to  confirm  the 
reported  ju<^rment  of  the  Secretary  of 


War  that  the  sale  of  beer  within  the  camp 
is  effective  in  preventing  the  purchase  of 
whisky  outside  the  camp,  and  thus  is 
beneficial  to  the  morals  of  the  men. 

Consular  Reform 

The  bill  providing  for  consular  reform, 
presented  to  the  Senate  some  time  ago, 
and  known  as  the  **  Chambers  dL  Com- 
merce" bill,  was  the  most  careful  and 
complete  measure  on  this  subject  ever 
printed.  It  showed  a  minute  knowledge 
of  the  service,  and,  if  made  law,  would 
have  placed  our  consular  officers  at  once 
upon  both  a  simpler  and  more  scientific 
footing  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  consular 
officers  of  other  countries. 

As  it  passed  from  the  hands .  of  the 
delates  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
the  bill  contained  this  clause :  "  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  or  such  person  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  the  President  shall 
designate,  and  a  Consul-General  or  Con- 
sul of  the  United  States,  whom  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate,  shall,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
constitute  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  ad- 
mission to  the  consular  service."  The 
composition  of  this  board  indicated  its 
purpose  at  a  glance ;  it  aimed  to  secure 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  service 
from  the  home  office  point  of  view,  knowl- 
edge of  it  from  the  foreign  point  of  view, 
and  a  permanent,  non-partisan  commission 
which  should  render  political  manipula- 
tion of  admissions  impossible.  la  the 
bill  as  just  reported  by  Mr.  Lodge  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  this 
clause  is  fatally  maimed ;  as  changed,  it 
provides  for  a  Board  composed  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  an  officer  of 
the  Department  of  State,  and  a  Consul- 
Such  a  board  might  be  entirely  subservient 
to  the  party  in  power.  There  is  but  one 
way  of  gauging  the  future,  and  that  is  by 
the  past  A  board  of  somewhat  similar 
composition  has  existed  under  executive 
order  for  the  past  five  years.  It  examines 
all  the  consuls,  and  not  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds examined  by  it  during  the  present 
administration  has  been  rejected.  The 
board  was  created  by  an  executive  order 
from  President  Cleveland.  As  loi^  as 
Mr.  Olney  was  Secretary  of  State  its  ex- 
aminations were  not  a  farce.   As  soon, 
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however,  as  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
Republican  party  demanded  it,  the  board 
ceased  to  be  of  any  importance,  just  as  it 
would  have  been  of  no'  importance  if  it 
had  existed  at  the  banning  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's se(x>nd  administration,  when  the 
pressure  for  office  carried  everything  be- 
fore it.  Good  or  bad,  the  consul,  as  he 
at  present  exists,  must  needs  be  primarily 
a  politician. 

Another  section  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  bill  provided  that  "  After  serv- 
ice of  twelve  months  in  a  consulate,  no 
consul  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service 
except  for  due  cause,  presented  to  him  in 
writing,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  defend 
himself  from  such  diarges  as  may  be 
brought  against  him ;  and  a  Board  consist- 
ii^  <rf  three  persons,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  the  consular 
service,  or  from  the  Department  of  State, 
or  from  both,  shall  weigh  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  his  defense,  if 
air^,  and  may  summon  and  examine  wit- 
nesses." This  clause  is  entirely  omitted 
in  the  bill  as  it  emerges  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  It  has  been 
shorn  of  any  machinery  to  check  or  regii- 
late  recalls  or  dismissals.  Wholesale 
quadrennial  decapitation  can  go  on  as  here- 
tofore. It  is  true  that  the  examination  for 
consulships  remains  broadly  competitive, 
as  in  the  original  bill;  it  is  true  that 
appointments  are  to  be  made  to  the  lowest 
grade;  but  if  the  pressure  for  admission 
is  great  enough  in  the  lowest  grade,  the 
men  in  the  lower  grades  will  soon  be 
driven  up  into  the  top  grade.  Promotion 
^11  be  rapid  indeed. 

Shorn  of  these  two  clauses  as  originally 
drafted,  the  bill  can  hardly  now  find  advo- 
cates among  those  who  understand  Gov- 
ernment methods  and  are  at  the  same 
time  opposed  to  partisan  use  of  public 
offices.  The  purpose  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  Consular  Reform  Bill  was  to  put 
our  service  on  such  a  basis  as  would  insure 
its  detachment  from  party  politics,  and  to 
that  end  proper  machinery  for  an  examin- 
ing board  and  for  the  checking  of  dismis- 
sals was  instituted.  If  Congress  refuses  to 
lemove  the  consular  service  from  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  the  spoils  system, 
anti-expansionists  will*  fin^  ground  for 
tiieir  charge  that  Congress  cannot  be 
trusted  to  frame  legislation  for  our  new 
possessions  which  shall  be  free  from 


the  dictation  of  spoilsmen  and  of  great 
financial  interests. 

We  must  present  to  other  nations  a 
united,  not  a  divided,  front  Hitherto  our 
foreign  representatives  have  been  only 
too  well  Imown  as  distinctively  Republi- 
can or  distinctively  Democratic  officials ; 
they  must  henceforth  be  known  only  as 
American  officials. 

ft 

Anglo-Saxon  Limitations 

The  literature  of  international  criticism 
and  interpretation  steadily  increases,  and 
will  increase  more  rapidly  as  time  goes 
on,  for  the  most  striking  movement  of  tihe 
day  is  the  coming  together  of  the  different 
races.  Nationalism,  which  has  been  for 
several  centuries  the  organizing  unit  of 
society,  is  giving  place  to  internationalism, 
and  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  next 
century  will  be  the  gaining  of  knowledge 
by  each  race  of  its  fellow-races.  Nearly 
aU  the  race-antagonisms  have  their  roots 
ip  Ignorance.  The  man  of  English  blood 
who  approaches  the  French  without  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  French  character  or 
history  is  almost  invariably  hostile  to 
what  he  conceives  to  be  French  ideas  and 
principles ;  but  when  he  studies  French 
character,  and  comes  to  comprehend  the 
French  ideal  of  life,  he  grows  appreciative 
of  the  fine  and  high  qualities  of  French 
character  and  of  the  great  services  which 
the  French  have  rendered  to  sodety.  Race 
antagonisms  are  remnants  of  barbarism — 
reminiscences  of  the  time  when  patriotism 
was  measured,  not  by  one's  love  of  one's 
country,  but  by  one's  hatred  of  other 
countries,  and  of  the  time  when  the 
measure  of  a  country's  prosperity  was  the 
measure  of  the  misfortunes  of  oUier  coun- 
tries. We  are  learning  better  economics 
and  better  morals.  We  have  discovered 
that  our  own  country  shares  the  general 
misfortunes  of  the  world ;  that  co-operation 
is  more  profitable  than  competition,  and 
that  no  man  can  understand  his  own 
country  or  love  it  wisely  who  does  not 
understand  and  appreciate  the  services 
of  other  countries. 

In  the  light  of  this  movement,  such  a 
book  as  Miss  Aline  Gorren's  "  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Others,"  which  bears  the  im- 
print of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
is  suggestive  and  important .  Americans 
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and  Englishmen  are  naturally  more  inter- 
ested in  the  characteristics  of  their  own 
race  than  in  those  of  any  other ;  and  the 
leadership  which  the  English  race  has 
assumed  in  the  world  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  significant  facts  in  modem 
history ;  a  fact  so  significant  that  men  of 
many  races  are  endeavoring  to  explain  ic 

A  keen  French  observer  has  declared 
that  it  lies  in  the  development  of  individ- 
uality, and  that  the  secret  of  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority  is  to  be  found  largely  in  the 
family  life  and  the  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  emphasis  is  laid  on  courage, 
self-reliance,  and  virility  of  every  kind. 
These  traits,  allied  with  a  passionate  love 
of  freedom  and  a  resolute  hold  on  moraUty, 
constitute  the  salient  features  of  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Ei^Hsh-speaking  races,  and 
have  made  them,  aside  from  their  ability* 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  leaders  in 
the  modem  world.  Races  of  marked 
individuality,  like  men  of  marked  individ- 
uality, have  the  defects  of  their  qualities, 
the  weaknesses  of  their  strength  ;  and  it 
is  more  profitable  for  men  of  English 
blood  to  study  their  defects  than  their 
virtues :  virtues  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves; d^ects  need  to  be  remedied. 
Miss  Gorren's  study  is  by  no  means  un- 
sympathetic, but  it  is  intelligently  critical. 
She  declares  that  at  this  moment  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  holds  the  center  of  the  stage ; 
that  he  has  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
by  virtue  of  his  own  instinct,  and  that 
wherever  he  has  gone  he  has  carried  his 
own  ideas ;  that,  in  harmony  with  M. 
D^moulins's  conclusions,  the  ^glish- 
spoiking  peoples  have  attained  this  posi- 
tion because  they  have  more  will,  energy, 
and  determination  than  other  races  ;  they 
are  willing  to  work  hard  and  to  face 
difficulties  with  single-handed  courage. 
The  great  modem  drama  is  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  it  is  the  English- 
man, the  American,  the  Australian,  and 
the  Canadian  who  are  the  leading  figures 
in  this  drama.  Into  this  energy,  which  is 
mastering  the  physical  world  and  recon- 
structing the  human  world,  has  largely 
passed  that  force  of  imagination  which 
once  found  its  chief  expression  in  art. 
The  great  men  of  to-day  are  great  men  of 
the  economic  type ;  they  are  pre-eminently 
preachers  and  practitioners  of  action. 

Germany,  although  a  very  great  force, 
has  not  yet  attained  final  definiteness  as 


a^social  power :  Anglo-Saxon  civilization, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  the  last  degree 
concrete  ;  its  aims  are  perfectly  definite. 
The  English-speaking  peoples  have  devel- 
oped in  a  very  marked  way  the  sentiment 
of  humanitarianism,  and  they  are  largely 
dominated  by  the  "  religious-commercial  ** 
instinct ;  by  the  ability,  in  other  words,  to 
combine  their  spiritual  and  material  inter- 
ests. It  is  this  ability  which  French 
observers  especially  do  not  understand, 
and,  not  understanding  it,  are  constantly 
accusing  the  English  of  hypocrisy. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion that  Miss  Gorren  finds  the  defects  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  She  declares 
that  the  desire  for  bodily  comfort  is  the 
paramount  desire  oi  that  civilization ;  the 
reward  which  the  English-speaking  man 
expects,  and  without  which  he  is  intensely 
dissatisfied.  Among  the  Mediterranean 
peoples  social  intercourse  is  an  end ; 
among  the  English  and  Americans,  will- 
power, energy,  action,  and  self-determina- 
,tion  push  the  individual  to  the  front  and 
keep  him  there,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
highest  form  of  social  life.  The  Latin 
dvilization  insists  upon  "mental  ease 
through  the  play  of  the  social  activities ; 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  upon  securing: 
comfort  for  the  body."  This  is  not  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  motivity  of 
the  Englishman  and  the  American,  but  it 
is  an  admirable  definition  of  the  charm  of 
the  Latin' civilization.  It  describes  the 
great  services  which  that  civilization  has 
rendered  society,  and  it  brings  into  clear 
l^t  the  element  which  society  oug^t  to 
prize  as  the  product  of  that  civilization. 
To  bring  the  individual  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency  is  the  prime  object  of 
life ;  but  men  cannot  secure  perfect  de- 
velopment in  isolation ;  the  highest  indi- 
viduality must  be  harmonized  with  the 
richest  social  development.  This  is  the 
spiritual  problem  which  awaits  solution 
at  the  hands  of  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans ;  a  problem  which  they  must  solve  if 
they  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  hi^er 
as  well  as  of  the  practical  civilization  of 
modem  life.  It  is  not  enough  to  handle 
national  forces  with  supreme  skill,  to  con- 
duct govemment  with  energy,  conscience, 
and  success,  and  to  organize  moral  ideas 
into  conduct  and  character.  Life  must 
be  not  only  sound  and  vigorous ;  it  must 
also  be  free,  gracious,  and  beaut^ul. 
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Lord  Roberts  and   His  March  Through 
the  Orange  Free  State' 

By  James  Barnes 

Spedal  CommisNoner  for  The  Outlook  in  South  Africa 


IT  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything 
more  circumscribed  than  the  l^e  we 
led  at  Modder  River.  Every  one  was 
tired  of  loafing,  and  after  our  return  from 
the  little  excursion  to  Koodoesberg  Drift 
the  prospect  of  further  inaction  was  gall- 
ing. But  rumors  changed  to  certainties ; 
everything  soon  pointed  to  a  move  of 
importance,  and  we  were  glad. 

Regiments  with  unfamiliar  names  de- 
trained at  the  railway  yards  south  of  the 
river,  where  had  risen  a  town  of  tents 
amid  a  wilderness  of  trucks  and  army 
stores.  Men  in  varied  colors  of  khaki 
with  strange  initials  on  their  helmets  came 
up  to  the  little  cluster  of  houses  near  the 
station  to  spend  their  shillings  on  things 
they  needed  badly  and  things  they  did 
not  need  at  all. 

One  day  I  saw  Lord  "  Bobs."  I  came 
upon  him  at  headquarters,  surrounded  by 
a  grroup  of  staff  officers.  It  was  quite 
unexpectedly  I  ran  across  him.  I  was 
familiar  with  his  appearance  from  his  pic- 
ture^ and  I  knew  hts  story.  I  knew  the 
great  grief  that  had  so  lately. torn  his  great 
heart,  in  the  toss  of  the  brave  boy  over 
there  at  Colenso;  and  I  knew  that  every 
one,  from  titled  br^;adier  to  numbered 
private,  felt  the  influence  of  his  mere 
presence  with  the  army. 

There  was  the  man  of  Kandahar  I  Yet 
he  was  so  simple,  so  good  to  look  at,  so 
kindly,  so  difEerent  from  what  I  had  ex- 
pected, that  I  had  to  learn  him  over  again, 
on  the  spot  as  it  were.  He  was  not  old, 
he  was  not  young,  he  was  not  middle-aged. 
His  firm  mouth  with  its  downward  lines 
was  neither  hard  nor  soft,  but  purposeful. 
Beneath  the  honest  breadth  of  brow  his 
gray  eyes  were  keen,  frank,  and  youthful, 
but  they  suggested  that  they  had  seen 
much.  He  was  small  in  stature,  but  he 
did  not  suggest  lack  of  inches ;  he  had  the 
well-knit,  compact  figure  of  the  man  who 
rides  cross-country.  Manner  he  had  none ; 
he  had  the  glamour  of  absolute  self-forget- 
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fulness  that  marks  the  truly  great  He 
was  just  what  he  was.  I  wondered  if  he 
were  ever  different    At  a  glance  you 

trusted  him,  but  when  he  spoke  you  loved 
him.  And  it  is  these  qualities  together 
that  make  men  lead  other  men  to  do  big 
deeds. 

The  staff  of  the  First  Division  had 
made  great  preparations  for  the  Field- 
Marshal's  coming.  They  had  cleanedout 
the  dingy  old  billiard-room  and  bar  of 
Glover's  "Crovm  Hotel;"  they  had  moved 
the  refreshment  counter  back  into  a  vil^ 
smelling  stable,  and  from  somewhere  they 
had  raked  up  a  set  of  old  damask  furni- 
ture. Tables  and  desks  and  even  a  car- 
pet had  been  commandeered  from  various 
sources,  and  sentries  warned  every  one 
off  the  shady  veranda  in  front 

Iiord  Methuen  was  a  General.  He  lived 
in  the  south  wing  of  the  hotel,  and  Kis 
staff  and  servants  had  the  run  of  the 
place,  but  they  allowed  other  officers  and 
even  war  correspondents  certain  minor 
rights.  Lord  Me  huen  was  a  General,  and 
keenly  felt  the  position.  Lord  Roberts  was 
a  Field-Marshal,  and  never  felt  it  at  all  1 

So  he  thanked  the  staff  kindly.  I  am 
sure  he  did  it  in  a  way  that  never  hurt 
their  feelings;  and  he  pitched  his  little 
tent  down  on  the  dusty  veldt  and  sat  him 
down  on  a  little  chair  that  folded  up  Uke 
a  fishing-rod.  And  there  he  made  his 
plans,  and  there  one  day  he  received  the 
men  who  try  to  tell  the  people  out  in  the 
world  what  goes  on  with  her  Majesty's 
forces,  and  how  her  generals  and  fighting 
men  are  behaving  themselves  when  away 
from  home.  Many  generals  had  treated 
the  guild  with  scant  courtesy  ;  one  in  par- 
ticular in  Natal  had  herded  the  members 
in  a  kraal  next  to  the  Kaffir  location. 
Perhaps  some  thought  it  best,  for  many 
reasons,  not  to  let  the  cables  get  toD  hot 
between  themselves  and  the  great  British 
Public;  perhaps  they  were  modest  It 
was  not  the  censor's  fault  I  think  every 
one  feels  sorry  for  a  censor.    But  to  return. 
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In  substance,  the  Field-Marshal  said, 
in  his  own  way — not  a  word  wasted — that 
he  was  glad  to  have  us  with  him,  that  we 
could  come  and  go  where  we  pleased  with 
any  part  of  the  forces  under  his  command, 
that  we  could  write  what  we  wished  and 
say  what  we  Uked,  and  that  only  news 
would  be  excluded  that  might  have  such 
bearing  on  the  inunedtate  military  situa- 
tion as  might  demand  its  suppression. 
As  to  criticism,  "it  would  interest  him 
much  to  read  it"  The  only  thing  he  asked 
was  that  we  would  try  not  to  get  shot,  as 
he"  did  not  wish  to  feel  responsible. 

We  could  write  what  we  thought  1  we 
could  speak  our  minds,  tell  the  truth,  and 
shame  neither  the  devil  nor  anybody  else  1 
Here  was  a  state  of  things  1  We  could 
go  where  we  liked  without  that  horrible 
maxim  coming  up  before  us :  "  Keep  out 
of  the  General's  way."  So,  of  course,  in 
every  man's  mind  there  rose  a  determina- 
tion to  make  the  censor's  job  as  easy  as 
was  compatible  with  honesty,  and  not  to 
criticise  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  things 
went  so  smoothly  in  the  main  hencefor- 
ward that  there  was  mighty  little  to  cavil  at, 
and  only  two  correspondents  got  shot,  and 
that  so  slightly  that  they  hardly  counted. 
I  do  not  think  that  for  one  moment  the 
Field-Marshal  worried  about  our  presence 
or  our  opinions.  But  he  had  a  friendly 
nod  for  all,  and  the  lot  of  the  literary  camp- 
follower  became  actually  a  pleasant  one. 
Soon  word  came  that  the  troops  were 
moving.   They  were  headed  south. 

I  traveled  from  Modder  Station  to  Ens- 
tin  in  an  open  truck  with  a  company  of 
the  Seaforths.  It  was  a  fine,  still,  moon- 
lit night— that  of  February  the  twelfth. 
It  was  the  kind  of  night  that  makes  men 
wish  to  sing,  to  talk  of  home,  or  to  keep 
silent  and  think.  And  it  was  a  new  expe* 
rience  in  a  way,  this  journey — which  leads 
to  a  few  side  remarks. 

The  English  private  is  a  hard  man  to 
get  close  to.  He  is  not  a  complex  char- 
acter ;  he  is  easily  understood,  and  is  as 
simple  as  a  child ;  but  he  divides  the  world 
into  three  divisions — gentlemen,  officers, 
and  "  blokes."  Attitude  and  manner  he 
adapts  to  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion. If  it  is  one  of  the  first  who  ad- 
dresses him,  he  is  rather  shy  and  reticent; 
he  interlards  his  conversation  with  the 
word  "  sir,"  that  efFectually  precludes  any 
attempt  at  intimacy ;  he  lets  his  pipe  go 


out  He  is  petite  but  distant,  and  per- 
haps ill  at  ease ;  if  you  attempt  to  bribe 
your  way  into  his  confidence,  he  is  sus* 
picious.  With  an  officer  he  is  merely  a 
machine  that  stands  very  straight,  with 
heels  together,  and  says,  "  Yes,  sir,"  "  No, 
sir,"  until  the  whole  thing  is  over  with  a 
salute  to  the  Queen's  commission — and, 
by  the  way,  the  English  salute  is  a  pecu- 
liar one :  the  private's  hand  rises  to  his 
right  eyebrow,  remains  glued  there  to  the 
helmet-brim,  and  is  forcibly  torn  away  in 
a  downward  gesture,  for  all  the  world  like 
snapping  water  from  the  finger-tips.  The 
officer's  return  is  a  more  or  less  languid 
gesture  of  rect^ition.  Greetings  or  con- 
versations, outside  of  giving  and  receiving 
orders,  are  seldom  indulged  in.  The 
officers'  servants,  iralets,  cooks,  and  wait- 
ers are  all  enlisted  men  who  are  supposed 
to  fight  when  they  are  not  brushing  clothes 
or  washing  dishes. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  journey  to  Ens- 
lin .  I  was  a  "  bloke."    It  happened  thus : 

Dusk  had  fairly  settled  down  when  I 
scrambled  over  the  side  of  the  already 
crowded  open  truck,  having  just  loaded 
my  own  horse  into  the  box  car  behind. 
I  wore  an  ordinary  Tommy's  helmet,  and  I 
settled  down  unnoticed  on  the  floor.  The 
train  went  on  very  slowly ;  so,  at  first,  did 
the  talking. 

"  Who's  that  sittin'  there  in  the  comer  ?" 
asked  a  Glasgow  lad,  plainly  indicating 
me. 

' "  He's  a  bloke  in  chai^  o' t'  horses," 
answered  another. 

I  was  delighted.  I  was  rejoiced.  I 
was  a  "  bloke so  I  said  nothing,  and 
presently  borrowed  a  fill  of  tobacco.  They 
discussed  everything.  I  listened  to  the 
broad  Scotch,  and  did  not  join  in,  for  my 
speech  might  have  betrayed  me.  They 
spoke  of  "  The  Absent-minded  Beggar," 
and  did  not  like  it  They  sang  songs  of 
a  sentimental  turn  about  "mothers  at 
home  "  and  "  brave  boys  on  the  battle- 
field." But  they  spoke  of  men  who  had 
been  killed  as  if  such  things  were  merely 
incidental  to  every  day.  They  treated 
death  as  if  it  were  a  threadbare  joke. 
Fights  they  discussed  as  if  they  had  been 
games  of  football,  but  without  criticism. 
They  always  referred  to  their  officers  with 
respect  "  My  leftenant,"  "  my  captain," 
"  said  so  and  so"  "  did  so  and  so."  They 
made  reference  to  the^ast-iron  army 
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iHscuit  as  "  South  African  sponge-cafce." 
They  swore  very  little,  but  always  spoke 
aithe  Boers  with  the  sanguinary  adjective. 
At  last  they  called  for  the  piper. 

The  t^per  was  in  a  bad  humor  and  at 
first  would  not  play,  but  th^  insisted  and 
be  got  to  his  feet — ^who  ever  saw  a  inper 
sit  down  to  his  labors  ?  After  a.  shake  to 
bis  kilts  and  a  few  preliminary  squeaks, 
be  drooned  off  some  tune  I  could  not 
recognize.    The  men  stopped  talking. 

A  strange  thing,  the  Highlander ;  and  a 
stranger,  the  pipes  1  When  the  kilted  one 
goes  to  fight,  the  pipes  go  with  him.  They 
get  him  up  in  the  morning  and  send  him  to 
bed  at  night.  If  he  goes  to  the  river  with 
a  lathing  party,  a  swaggering,  perspiring 
laper  plays  him  down  and  back ;  and  when 
he  is  put  away  in  his  shallow  trench,  they 
vail  a  gDod-by  to  him,  "I/>chaber  no 
more." 

I  shall  never  forget  that  evening — the 
I     big  moon,  the  solitary  standing  fig:ure,  the 
I     groaning,  nasal-voiced  pipes,  the  bumping 
^  the  trucks  along  the  uneven  roadbed, 
and  the  sudden  sweeping  thoughts  that 
aD  this  was  part  of  war  1 

But  I  am  iosing  track  of  my  story  alto- 
gether. 

i  Beside  the  track  ran  the  wagon  road, 
aod  rumbling  along  southward  in  clouds 
of  dust  were  the  artillery.  The  drivers 
and  bombardiers  shouted  greetings  to  the 

i     men  on  the  train.   The  guns  are  always 

I  pc^ar.  At  last  we  drew  in  at  Enslin.  . 
It  was  midnight  before  I  got  my  horse 
out  of  the  box  car  that  he  shared  with 
another  charger,  two  water-cart  mules, 
and  a  small  herd  oi  milch  goats — the  trav- 
eling luxury  of  a  general. 

It  was  yet  dark  when  the  camp  was 
roused ;  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the 
breakfast  fires  blazed  and  crackled  for  a 
mile  down  the  railway,  and  for  another  out 
utto  the  veldt  to  the  foot  of  a  black  kopje 
on  the  east  By  four  o'clock  the  army 
was  moving. 

Now,  itis  my  luck  to  number  Cummings 
among  my  friends.  He  describes  himself 
as  "  chief  looter  to  the  staff."  But  he  is  not 
that;  he  is  really  an  English  colonial-bom 
gentleman,  who  speaks  Dutch,  knows  the 

I  country  like  a  book,  and  hates  Johnny 
Boer  with  a  bom  hatred  that  is  sometimes 
imreasonable.  Before  we  left  Modder  he 
used  to  amuse  himself  by  riding  with  des- 
p^ches  in  and  out  of  Kimberley  through 


the  Boer  lines,  and  they  knew  he  was  doing 
it,  and  put  up  a  prize  for  the  man  who 
could  catch  him  at  it  and  stop  him,  for  he 
worried  them  sadly. 

Now  he  was  a  guide  to  the  colimin,  and, 
besides,  had  under  him  several  mounted 
and  dismounted  blacks,  those  useful,  rag- 
ged hangers-OD  of  the  army,  who  drive  in 
fat  sheep  and  cattle,  so  that  Tommy  can 
vary  his  diet  of  biscuit  and  tinned  gristle. 
If  now  and  then  a  fine  turkey  or  a  basket 
of  eggs  found  their  way  to  the  mess  of  the 
red-labeled  ones,  why,  what  was  the  odds  ? 
Everything  was  supposed  to  be  paid  for. 
Being  a  guide,  he  knew  something  of  the 
general  plan.    It  was,  in  short,  this : 

The  army  of  about  thirty-eight  or  forty 
thousand  men  was  divided  into  three  di- 
visions— the  first  consisting  of  ten  thou- 
sand mounted  men  under  General  French, 
with  fourteen  guns  of  the  Royal  Horse  Ar- 
tillery. They  were  to  go  in  on  front  to  form 
a  screen  to  the  advance  of  the  infantry  divis- 
ions. The  second  (properiy  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Divisions)  was  under  Generals 
Kelly-Kenny  and  Tucker,  with  whom  was 
Lord  Kitohener ;  he  had  with  him  dghteen 
hundred  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry, 
thirty  guns,  and  thirteen  thousand  foot 
The  third  (properly  Ninth  Division)  was 
under  General  Colville,  with  fourteen 
hundred  horse,  fifty  guns,  and  nine  thou- 
sand men.  The  movement  was  made 
from  a  point  south  of  the  Modder  in  order 
to  ccmf  use  tiie  Boers  as  to  the  destination, 
which  was  Bloemfontein,  of  course,  but 
with  a  look  in  at  Kimberley  on  the  way. 
This  is  -no  accurate  military  information  ; 
it  is  merely  the  situation  in  outline,  and 
the  object  was  not  known  to  many  at  the 
time  marching  with  the  army. 

On  the  eleventh,  General  French's 
column  had  had  a  fight  with  the  enemy 
at  the  Riet  River,  and,  after  several 
attempts,  dislodged  and  drove  them  north- 
ward and  then  crossed  at  the  drift  near 
Waterfall,  on  the  farm  known  as  Van 
Niekert's.  On  the  day  we  left  Enslin  he 
had  left  the  drift. 

As  Cummings  and  I  pressed  ahead,  we 
took  a  short  cut  through  the  kopjes  east 
of  the  camp,  and  soon  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  railway  and  the  column  ibat  was 
heading  a  little  southeast  Here  we  saw 
a  strange  thing :  on  a  side  hill  to  the 
north  there  was  a  body  of  four  or  five 
mounted  men,  and  their  behavior  excited 
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our  curio^ty  and  also  our  suspicion,  so 
we  rounded  a  kopje  and  avoided  them. 

Now,  the  C.  I.  V.  ("City  Imperial 
Volunteers")  of  London  had  arrived  but 
a  few  hours  before,  and  this  march  was 
actually  their  first  experience  of  campaign- 
ing— fresh  from  London  to  the  steamer, 
fresh  from  the  steamer  to  the  veldt — and 
they  were  the  scouts  employed  for  the 
inarch  of  the  Ninth  Division.  The  little 
band  we  saw  were  hopelessly  lost  I  Within 
five  miles  of  the  column,  they  were  all  at 
sea  as  to  direction.  Of  course  we  did 
not  know  that  at  the  time,  and  only  learned 
days  afterwards  that  they  had  made  their 
way  back  to  the  railway. 

Scouting  is  an  art ;  there  may  be  bom 
scouts,  but  it  is  mostly  an  acquired  knowl- 
e^^  that  comes  by  experience.  To  put 
London  clerks  and  business  men  at  such 
work  at  first  was  rather  funny.  Only 
colonials  or  Western  Americans  under- 
stand such  work  in  an  open  but  hilly  coun- 
try. Even  the  British  cavalry,  used  to 
maneuvering  in  a  restricted  space,  have 
little  of  the  peculiar  caution  and  judgment 
necessary  for  proper  exercise  of  scouting. 
The  Boers  are  the  finest  ^a>uts  in  South 
Africa  to-day.  But  it  is  their  stamping- 
ground.  They  would  lose  their  way  in 
London. 

But,  "C.  L  V.'s,"  Hussars,  Lancers, 
Heavys,  and  "  Mounted  Fut,"  they  are 
learning  the  game,  although  Brother  Boer 
has  gobbled  up  many  a  well-intentioned 
Britisher  who  had  no  inborn  sense  of  the 
north  by  day  and  couldn't  read  his  com- 
pass in  the       at  night. 

We  struck  into  the  column  as  it  crossed 
a  wide,  dusty  pan  about  three  miles  from 
Ram  Dam,  and,  reaching  on  ahead,  we 
crossed  a  line  of  kopjes  and  pitched' 
down  into  a  little  valley  where  there  were 
a  pool  of  water  and  two  Boer  houses — 
both  deserted.  Here  we  learned  that 
Lord  Roberts  was  with  the  other  divis- 
ion that  had  headed  north  to  the  Riet 
the  day  before,  so  we  onsaddled,  after  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  took  to  the  road  again 
alone,  leaving  the  Ninth  Division  behind 
us. 


It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  road  was 

ankle-deep  in  dust  Dead  horses  and 
mules  milestoned  the  army's  track  ;  great 
golfed  vultures  '  lurched  and  hobbled 
about  the  carcasses.  For  six  miles  we 
followed  the  heavy  rutted  roads  without 
seeing  a  human  being.  We  found  desola- 
tion upon  desolation,  for  the  Boers  had  fired 
the  veldt  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stay  us  by 
destroying  the  grazing  for  the  transport 
animals.  The  ground  was  black  and 
white  with  ashes  and  burnt  stalks.  The 
distant  line  of  fortress-like  ^pjes  looked 
down  on  a  desert. 

Soon  we  sighted  something,  and  as  we 
came  nearer  we  found  it  to  be  a  transport 
wagon  broken  down  and  guarded  by  four 
dusty,  thirsty  Tommies  lying  under  it  in 
the  shade.  They  told  us  that  they  had 
been  left  behind,  and  had  neither  food 
nor  water  since  the  day  before.  We  gave 
them  some,  and  Cummings  told  them 
where  there  must  be  a  pan  or  spring — 
never  would  they  have  foimd  it — and  on 
we  went 

How  those  miles  stretched  out,  and 
everywhere  the  dead  mules  and  horses 
and  the  flapping,  wabbling  vultures  1  Soon 
we  came  upon  another  broken  wagon  and 
then  some  stragglers;  for  an  army  frays 
out  at  the  end  like  the  tail  of  a  comet. 
Almost  all  stragglers  have  excuses :  they 
have  been  sent  back;  their  "feet  are 
gone they  stayed  back  "  to  help  this  feller 
here."  Experience  has  taught  me  that  it 
is  a  habit  or  a  disease.  Poor  fellows  1 
Mounted  on  my  horse,  I  looked  down  at 
them  limping  on  under  their  heavy  loads 
with  pity — they  have  excuse  enough. 

By  five  o'clock  we  were  on  the  fringe 
of  the  battle-ground  of  two  days  before, 
and  off  to  the  northwest  rose  columns  of 
dust,  and  a  long  line  of  wagons  were 
crawling  across  the  veldt.  Soon  we  could 
see  the  line  of  trees  that  marked  the  river- 
banks  ;  so  we  urged  on  our  horses,  longings 
to  reach  some  water  and  shade  and  a 
place  to  brew  some  tea,  the  great  bever- 
age for  the  tired.  Before  we  rested  that 
night,  however,  we  had  traveled  a  few 
more  miles. 
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By  Charles  Phillips 
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than  half  of  the  land  of  the  country,  the 
Boers  only  contribute  nine  and  a  half 
per  cent.  Yet  the  Boers  have  all  the ' 
representation  of  the  country  in  their 
own  hands.  They  alone  have  the  fran- 
chise. No  Uitlander  has  a  voice  in  any 
matter  whatsoever  affecting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  He  cannot  serve 
on  a  jury  in  the  triad  of  his  own  country- 
man. He  cannot  be  employed  even  as  a 
policeman.  In  education  he  can  get  no 
government  grant  for  any  voluntary 
schools,  and  in  all  State  schools  for  Eng- 
lish, in  the  first  year  one  hour  must  be 
given  to  Dutch,  in  the  second  year  two 
hours,  in  the  third  year  three  hours,  and 
after  that  the  whole  education  of  £jiglish 
children  must  be  in  Dutch.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  education  is  practically 
denied  to  the  larger  mass  of  children. 
In  the  last  report  there  were  1 1,438  pupils 
in  State  schools,  at  a  cost  of  £S  Ss.  lid. 
per  head  ;  but  only  216  of  these  are  from 
the  gold  fields.  If  he  wished  the  fran- 
chise, he  must  wait  fourteen  years  and  be 
forty  years  of  age,  and  must  comply  with 
many  vexatious  and  almost  impossible 
restrictions.  After  two  years,  if  he  had 
duly  registered  within  fourteen  days  of 
arrival  in  the  country,  taken  an  oath 
described  as  "  unusual  and  humiliating," 
and  paid  ;^5,  he  could  become  "natural- 
ized." But  that  only  involved  him  in  all 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  without  its 
privilc^s.  He  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of 
his  own  country  and  did  not  become  a 
citizen  of  the  Transvaal.  He  could  be 
"  commandeered  "  to  fight  for  the  country, 
but  he  could  not  vote.  For  that  privilege 
he  must  wait  twelve  years  longer.  By 
the  Act  passed  after  the  Bloemfontein 
Conference  this  i)eriod  was  made  seven 
years,  but  was  hedged  about  with  so  many 
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A REMARKABLE  feature  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question  is 
the  practical  unanimity  of  the 
English-speaking  religious  public  of  South 
Africa.  We  have  the  same  diversity  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling  there  as  in 
England  and  America.  On  no  other  sub- 
ject— social,  moral,  religious — could  this 
public  be  induced  to  stand  on  the  same 
platform.  Yet  in  this  matter,  with  not  half 
a  dozen  exceptions  among  its  ministers 
and  not  many  more  among  its  laymen, 
you  have  all  the  English-speaking  denomi- 
nations standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  all  saying  the  same  thing.  The 
Wesleyan  Conference,  the  Presbjrterian 
Assembly,  the  Congregational  Union,  the 
£l»5copalian  Synod,  the  Free  Church 
Cotmcil  in  Natal  and  other  places,  have 
all  passed  unanimous  resolutions  that 
this  war  on  England's  part  was  righteous 
and  unavoidable.  This  means  very  much. 
Those  who  best  understand  the  case 
through  continual  contact  with  all  the  facts 
which  constitute  it  have  no  hesitation 
about  the  justice  of  the  war. 

And  they  feel  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  eqtially  unani- 
mous with  them.  For  the  principle  which 
led  to  the  Revolution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  American  independence,  the 
principle  which  led  to  interference  in 
Cuba,  applies  in  manifold  greater  degree 
in  South  Africa. 

The  American  Revolution,  which  the 
whole  world  now  justifies,  insisted  that 
there  should  be  no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. Now,  the  world  has  never 
presented  such  a  spectacle  of  the  violation 
of  this  principle  as  the  Transvaal.  While 
the  narives  contribute  three  per  cent,  of 
the  revenue  and  the  Uitlanders  eighty- 
nine  and  a  half       cent,  and  own  more 
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difficulties  th:R  hardly  any  of  the  Uit- 
landers  could  have  been  enfranchised  by 
it  It  has  been  estimated  that,  with  the 
restrictions  involved,  only  one  and  three- 
quarter  per  cent  of  the  Uitlanders  could 
have  secured  votes,  and,  with  the  Jhr 
years^  franchise  plus  restrictions,  only  two 
and  one-quarter  per  cent  Without  these 
restrictions  the  seven  years'  franchise 
would  have  admitted  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  and  the  five  years'  forty-one  per  cent 
But  President  Kruger  has  affirmed  that 
they  never  meant  to  give  a  general  fran- 
chise, but  only  to  receive  those  that  could 
be  "  trusted."  Dr.  Leyds  says  :  "  Every 
fair-minded  man  wilt  admit  that  it  was 
impossible  to  grant  the  franchise  to  Uit- 
landers." And  Du  Plessis  (p.  95)  says : 
"In  my  mind,  while  our  Government 
ought,  the  sooner  the  better,  to  reform  the 
electoral  law,  never  should  any  English- 
man, remaining  one  of  that  nation,  have 
a  vote  in  our  State  affairs."  And  again  : 
"  Seeing  what  is  the  character  and  po- 
litical tendency  of  the  English  element,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say,  'Never  give 
them  the  vote.'"  But  it  is  often  said, 
Why  should  they  ask  the  vote?  TTiey 
are  there  to  make  money,  and,  when  they 
have  succeeded,  will  leave  the  country 
again,  and  therefore  cannot  have  its  true 
interests  at  heart 

This  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  majority. 
They  are  there  with  their  families,  and 
intend  to  make  the  country  their  home. 
Sir  A.  Milner  only  asked  die  franchise 
after  fime  years'  domicile.  The  test  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  decide  between  a 
migratory  and  fixed  population.  The 
fact  that  they  have  already  obtained  by 
purchase  more  than  half  the  land  of  the 
Transvaal  proves  that  they  are  not  merely 
a  fugitive  or  migratory  population. 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  justification  of 
the  American  Revolution  applies  to  the 
war  in  South  Africa.  There  is  taxation 
without  representation,  carried  to  its  ex- 
treme issues. 

But  it  has  been  asked,  "  What  right 
had  England  to  interfere  ?"  If  her  sub- 
jects did  not  like  their  treatment  in  the 
Transvaal,  they  could  leave  it  and  go  else- 
where. The  answer  might  be  the  same 
as  is  given  for  interference  in  the  case  of 
Cuba — "  humanitarian."  And  no  one  can 
read  the  past\history  of  the  treatment  of 
the  natives  in  the  Transvaal  without  being 


convinced  that  the  humanitarian  plea  is 
amply  justified.  Many  of  these  colored 
people  were  British  subjects,  protected 
under  the  Convention ;  taxpayers,  but  re- 
fused all  the  rights  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  in  their  own  country.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  walk  on  the  side- 
paths  ;  to  engage  in  the  smallest  comroer- 
dal  transactions ;  to  own  a  yard  of  land  in 
a  country  formerly  their  own ;  to  effect  a 
legal  marriage  or  to  receive  any  assist- 
ance for  the  education  of  their  children  ; 
and  compelled  to  comply  with  the  provis- 
ions of  a  Pass  Law  which  to  many  of 
them  was  an  impossibility,  and  subject  to 
the  most  brutal  treatment  for  failure. 
Surely  the  cry  of  humanity  should  be 
heard  here.  And,  for  long,  many  of  the 
natives  have  been  crying  to  God  for 
redemption,  as  the  Israelites  did  of  old. 

President  Burger,  the  predecessor  of 
President  Kruger,  said  on  March  3,  1877  : 
"  I  would  rather  be  a  policeman  under  a 
strong  government  than  President  of  such 
a  State.  It  is  you — you  members  of  the 
Raad,  the  Boers  who  have  lost  the  coun- 
try, who  have  sold  your  independence 
for  a  soupe  (drink).  You  have  iU-treated 
the  natives,  you  have  shot  them  down, 
you  have  sold  them  into  slavery,  and  now 
you  have  to  pay  the  penalty." 

But  the  right  of  interference  is  based 
on  stronger  ground.  Any  one  who  will 
read  the  past  history  of  the  Transvaal 
will  be  able  to  see  that  England  has  had 
a  historical  justification.  What  vras  the 
condition  of  things  in  1877  which  led  to 
English  annexation  of  the  country  ?  The 
government  was  insolvent;  heavily  in- 
debted, with  only  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  the  treasury;  official  salaries 
long  unpaid,  the  Boers  refusing  to  pay 
taxes,  with  no  power  strong  enough  to 
compel  them ;  one  hundred  square  miles 
of  the  country  already  laid  waste  by  Kaffir 
tribes;  a  war  with  Secokoni,  in  which 
the  Boers  had  been  defeated,  had  refused 
to  fight  any  longer,  and  had  retired  to 
their  own  homes,  Cetewayo  with  his  im- 
mense hordes  threatening  to  destroy  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  3,000  out  of  a 
possible  8,000  Boers  presented  a  petition 
to  the  English  Representative  praying  for 
annexation  to  ^^land.  To  that  petition 
the  Volksraad  offered  no  objection,  and 
many  of  the  officials  were  in  its  favor. 
That  there  was  practicably  no  objection 
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from  any  quarter  is  proved  by  the  fact 
tiiat  the  English  flag  was  raised  by  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone  without  a  single 
soldier  and  with  only  twenty  policemen, 
and  that  all  the  officials  (iocluding  Paul 
Kn^r)  except  Generd  Joubert  took 
positions  under  the  English  GoverDment. 
Now  in  four  years  the  State  debts  were 
paid  and  the  country  made  solvent  Un- 
der improved  government,  immigration  to 
a  ronsiderable  extent  helped  in  making 
the  country  prosperous.  At  a  cost  of 
$30,000,000  the  power  of  Cetewayo  and 
Secokoni  was  destroyed.  All  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  produced  collapse  of 
the  government  were  removed.  Then  the 
Boers  demanded  bac^  their  independence. 
They  fought  for  it.  Ultimately  it  was 
granted ;  but  under  conditions.  These 
were  embodied  in  the  Conventions  of  1881 
and  1884.  They  involved  the  continued 
paramountcy  of  England,  and  endeavored 
to  provide  for  the  fair  treatment  of  British 
residents  in  the  TransvaaL  President 
Kruger  invited  the  British  to  come  and 
settle  in  his  coimtry  under  promise  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges  in  every  re- 
spect with  his  own  burghers.  Now,  the 
Convention,  if  violated,  abrogated  itself. 
The  conditions  of  independence  disobeyed 
called  for  and  justified  the  interference  of 
the  country  that  had  granted  it.  That 
the  Conventions  have  been  violated  in 
letter  and  still  more  in  spirit  is  indis- 
putable, and  therefore,  from  that  stand- 
point, England  was  bound  in  honor  to 
intervene. 

But,  again,  it  is  represented  that  a  brave 
and  small  nation  is  fighting  for  its  "  free- 
dom and  independence  "  against  a  strong 
and  powerful  nation,  and  sympatiiy  should 
go  with  the  weak.  But  what  is  meant  by 
the  expression?  Naturally,  we  answer, 
the  republican  ideals  of  "  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity."  But  that  is  not  the  Boer  con- 
ception. It  is  something  fundamentally 
different  The  Transvaal  government  is 
an  ol^rchy,  not  a  republic.  Its  concep- 
tion of  freedom  has  been  inherited  from 
two  hundred  years'  contact  with  inferior 
races.  It  is  predominance,  not  equality ; 
the  right  to  hold  all  other  nations  in  a 
subject  condition.  One  of  their  greatest 
advocates  has  stated  publicly  :  "  If  equal 
rights  to  all  white  people  were  conceded, 
those  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
Republics  wovUd  stand  solidly  tc^ther 


and  make  the  government  of  South  Africa 
impossible."  On  the  contrary,  the  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  English  has  been : 
"  Equal  rights  for  all  classes  of  civilized 
men,  from  the  Zambesi  to  Cape  Town." 
Nothing  for  the  British  that  is  not  for  the 
Boer. 

And  this  has  been  fully  exemplified  in 
Cape  Colony.  In  1872  representative 
government  was  granted  when  the  Boers 
were  in  a  large  majority ;  which  practi- 
cally meant  the  handing  over  of  the  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  government  to 
them.  No  law  could  pass  without  their 
consent.  In  court  and  Parliament  both 
languages  were  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Transvaal 
English  is  in  no  respect  recognized.  Every 
legal  document  must  be  in  Dutch.  The 
Landrost  of  Johannesburg  and  the  Second 
Public  Prosecutor  were  both  fined,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  for  permitting 
a  witness  to  be  examined  in  English. 

But,  after  all,  I  am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  the  above  would  justify  a  bloody 
and  disastrous  war,  if  it  stands  alone.  But 
the  contention  of  England  is  that  it  does 
not  The  English  maintain  that  not  Eng- 
land but  the  Transvaal  is  responsible  for 
the  present  conflict ;  that  for  many  years 
past  the  Boers  have  been  animated  by  the 
strenuous  determination  to  eliminate  the 
Imperial  factor  in  the  first  place  from  the 
Transvaal,  and,  in  the  second,  from  the 
whole  of  South  Africa.  They  point  to  the 
Boers'  enormous  accumulation  of  arma- 
ments; to  the  transformation  of  Pretoria 
into  a  huge  arsenal  surrounded  with  forts; 
to  the  building  of  a  fort  at  Johannesburg, 
dominating  an  unarmed  population ;  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  loyal^  oi  the 
Colonial  Dutch  had  been  undermined,  as 
witnessed  by  the  fact  that  13,000  of  them 
became  rebels  and  joined  the  Transvaal 
forces.  They  remind  us  that,  after  nego- 
tiations had  closed,  Lord  Salisbury  offered 
to  reopen  them  in  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 
settlement,  and  that  a  request  was  sent 
to  Pretoria  to  that  end ;  but  the  only 
answer  received  was  an  insulting  ultima- 
tum that  no  nation  could  honorably  have 
accepted ;  that  the  Boers  commenced  the 
war  when  the  English  were  entirely  un- 
prepared, and  that  they  invaded  and  an- 
nexed Eiiglish  territory.  All  this  the 
English  point  to  as  confirmatory  of  the 
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above  propositions.  But  they  have  much 
historica]  evidence  besides,  which  they 
consider  absolutely  conclusive.  A  few- 
specimens  I  give  to  your  readers — only 
premising  that  there  is  an  abundance 
more  of  a  similar  character.  This  evi- 
dence points  to  the  existence  of  a  dream 
which,  when  the  gold-mines  were  discov- 
ored  and  supplied  the  sinews  of  war,  was 
translated  into  *'  something  more  than  a 
dream." 

<In  1S76  President  Burger,  on  visiting 
Holland,  said :  "  In  that  tar-off  country 
the  inhabitants  still  dream  of  a  future  in 
which  the  people  of  Holland  will  recover 
their  former  greatness."  He  was  convinced 
that  within  half  a  century  there  would  be 
in  South  Africa  "  a  population  of  eight 
millions,  all  speaking  the  Dutch  language, 
and  all  extending  the  glory  of  Holland." 

President  Brand,  about  the  same  time, 
speaking  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  federation 
policy,  said :  "  His  great  scheme  is  a 
United  South  Africa  under  the  British 
flag.  He  dreams  of  it;  so  do  I,  but 
under  the  flag  of  South  Africa." 

The  watchword  adopted  in  the  Boers' 
manifesto  at  the  revolt  of  1881  was, 
"  Africa  for  the  Africanders." 

Du  Plessis  (p.  20)  says :  "  Never  forget, 
young  Africanders,  how  the  English  do- 
minion was  to  your  fathers  as  the  king- 
dom of  E^rypt.  Keep  now  from  English 
ways ;  so  in  time,  under  God's  blessing, 
shall  the  number  of  your  people  who 
possess  the  land  be  increased  tenfold,  and 
it  shall  be  for  the  Africander  nation  to 
rule  over  it,  with  a  confederation  of 
United  States  of  South  Africa  strong 
enough  to  defend  it,  not  only  against  the 
mighty  British  Empire,  but  against  any 
European  power." 

John  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  most  sober- 
minded  and  level-headed  of  m^,  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  Boer  revolt  of  1881 
("  Austral  Africa,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  438,  439) : 
"  The  Transvaal  rising  was  not  dictated, 
as  was  supposed  in  England,  by  love  of 
freedom  or  preference  for  republicanism 
rather  than  a  limited  monarchy.  It  was 
inspired  by  men  who  were  planning  a 
policy  which  should  banish  the  English 
language  and  English  influence  from 
South  Africa,"  "  'Hieir  action  was  a  blow 
directly  dealt  against  the  freedom,  progress, 
and  union  of  Europeans  in  South  Africa." 

r  1 


Reitz,  State  Secretary  of  the  Transvaal, 
said  in  1888  :  "  My  fervent  desire  is  that 
I  may  yet  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
United  States  of  South  Africa  shall  have 
become  an  accomplished  fact"  He  would 
recognize  England  as  the  "only  European 
power  which  should  have  a  say  in  South 
African  matters  south  of  the  Zambesi — I 
mean,  along  the  coast,  outside  our  bor- 
ders." "  Africa  for  the  Africanders  means 
Africa  for  the  Dutch  majority  if  the  rest 
of  the  British  Empire  can  be  kept  out  of 
the  scale." 

Mr.  Cronwri^t  Schreiner,  at  present 
visiting  all  parts  of  England  and  speak- 
ing as  Boer  advocate,  said  in  1893,  when 
speaking  of  the  Dutch  Bond  in  the  Cape 
Colony :  "  In  fact,  the  Bond  has  sacrificed 
the  welfare  of  the  country  for  years  to  the 
selfish  attainment  of  one  object — namely, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch-speaking  in- 
habitants of  the  Colony,  r^:ardless  of  the 
rights  of  others." 

Such  testimonies  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  They  prove,  I  think,  the 
propositions  laid  down,  and  show  that 
the  Dutch,  not  the  English,  have  been  the 
aggressors ;  that  the  former,  not  the  latter, 
are  responsible  for  the  war. 

And  I  believe  it  is  a  war  of  liberation 
*'  fought  in  freedom's  holy  cause  "  for  the 
permanent  establishment  in  South  Africa 
of  the  true  republican  principles  of 
liberty,  equali^,  fraternity.  Whatever 
form  the  settlement  may  take,  it  will  cer- 
tainly widen  the  bounds  of  freedom  and 
prove  ultimately  a  blessing  for  all  classes 
alike.  Not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Boers  have 
been  enriched  by  their  past  policy ;  ninety 
per  cent,  have  been  living  in  abject  pov- 
erty, in  the  richest  country,  in  proportion 
to  size  and  population,  in  the  world.  At 
present  the  official  class  receives  in  salaries 
enough  to  pension  every  male  Boer  in  the 
Transvaal  with  $200  a  year.  This  will 
not  continue,  but,  with  equal  rights  for  all 
classes,  all  will  be  able  to  share  in  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Just  as  in  the 
South  there  are  many  who  now  rejoice  in 
the  results  of  the  Civil  War  in  America, 
so  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  white 
races  and  nationalities  of  South  Africa  will 
be  fused  into  one  and  all  will  rejoice  in 
the  freedom  and  equality  purchased  at  so 
great  a  price  and  become  the  common 
inheritance  of  all. 
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MAN  is  a  curious  creature.  He  is 
never  contented  with  things 
within  his  grasp,  but  ever 
stretches  and  strains  for  that  which  is 
just  beyond  his  finger-tips.  Thus  he 
strives  through  life.  Like  a  child  coaxed 
to  one  side  by  a  piece  of  candy,  so  he 
follows  the  sugar-plums  of  novelty ;  and 
though  he  may  admit  that  his  greatest 
pleasures  in  the  past  have  been  antici- 
patory, he  never  disbelieves  in  the  sweet 
he  has  not  yet  tasted.  For  these  reasons, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  others,  I  left  the 
peace  of  Trinidad  and  went  further  afield, 
away  from  the  protection  of  troops,  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountains — the  home  of 
the  unconquered  Igorrote.  Good  Igor- 
rotes  were  interesting  but  tame;  I  felt 
sure  that  bad  Igorrotes  would  furnish 
much  better  material.  These  distant  and 
miknown  mountains,  moreover,  were  said 
to  be  fabulously  rich  in  gold  and  other 
precious  metals  ;  and  I  was  assured  with 
the  utmost  gravis  that  certain  tribes  of 
die  hillmen  had  tails  I  Here,  then,  at  one 
stroke  one  might  make  both  fame  and 
fortune.  Having  made  not  a  few  of  such 
expeditions,  I  placed  no  confidence  in 
these  stories.  I  had  heard  similar  tales 
told  of  every  unexplored  part  of  the  world. 
Experience,  however,  never  wholly  suffices 
in  these  matters ;  with  an  unknown  region 
there  are  always  plausible  possibilities, 
and  the  prospect  of  entering  it  is  strangely 
fascinating. 

My  previous  companions  of  the  road 
having  fallen  away  and  returned  to  the 
coast,  I  was  obliged  to  get  another  party 
toother.  The  expedition  consisted  of 
every  white  civilian  at  that  time  in  Ben- 
guet,  to  the  number  of  five.  As  inter- 
preter we  took  a  Chinese  mestizo  named 
Nicanor  Sisson,  a  man  who  spoke  Span- 
ish and  six  native  dialects,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  Igorrotes  was  thorough,  and 
who  was  the  strongest  character  I  have 
yet  met  among  the  Filipinos.  He  was  a 
native  of  Pangasinan,  and  by  occupation 
a  coffee-buyer.  We  left  Trinidad  on 
February  2,  1900,  well  provided  widi 
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ponies,  arms,  packers,  and  provisions.  To 
give  a  detailed  accourit  of  our  trip  would 
be  too  lengthy  and  wearisome.  I  shall 
content  myself,  therefore,  with  noting  only 
the  principal  features  of  it 

On  the  fourth  day  out  we  passed  the 
limits  of  the  dominated  and  pacific  Igor- 
rotes and  entered  the  land  of  the'Busules. 
From  the  rancheria  of  Bugias  northward 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  natives' 
appearance.  Their  hair  is  longer  and 
their  skin  darker,  their  features  are  more 
repulsive,  and  their  general  aspect  is  filthy 
and  savage.  Cultivation  is  limited  almost 
wholly  to  camot^;  all  the  work  being 
done  by  the  women,  while  the  men  stalk 
about  with  spears  in  their  hands.  These 
weapons,  which,  being  shod  with  iron 
spikes,  are  also  used  as  alpenstocks,  are 
made  with  a  good  deal  of  skill,  particu- 
larly when  one  considers  that  their 
wrought-iron,  trident-like  blades  are  beat- 
en into  shape  with  stones  only.  These 
spears  are  frequendy  made  with  long, 
cruel  barbs,  and  are  invariably  sharp. 
The  shafts  are  usually  of  poli^ied  hard- 
wood, ringed  about  with  "  Turk's-heads  " 
of  fine  rattan.  The  bows  used  by  these 
people  are  more  crude,  being  of  bamboo 
strung  with  twisted  rawhide.  Their  arrows 
are  bamboo  shafts  tipped  variously  with 
bone,  iron,  and  hardwood,  and  generally 
barbed.  The  Busules  are  credited  with 
poisoning  dieir  arrows,  but  this  I  believe 
to  be  tmtrue.  I  am  convinced  that  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  poisons.  The 
attitude  of  the  natives  toward  us  as  we 
passed  through  their  country  was  one  of 
sullen  indifference.  We  were  evidently 
not  welcome,  though  our  arms  prevented 
them  showing  any  hostility  other  than 
occasionally  refusing  to  sell  us  food  and 
provide  us  with  polistas  or  carriers.  At 
first,  however,  as  we  had  ten  days*  pro- 
visions with  us,  we  were  fairly  independ- 
ent, and  Nicanor's  authoritative  tongue 
always  managed  to  get  us  out  of  our 
polista  troubles. 

Twice  on  the  road  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  an  Igorrote  death-feast.  In 
die  first  case  a  cW^jma^^  @J)ggJ^d  I 
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arrived  on  the  scene  just  as  the  corpse 
was  being  washed.  Out  in  the  open  air 
upon  the  ground  and  stark  naked,  the 
body  was  being  alternately  drenched  with 
boilii^  water  and  scrubbed  with  stones. 
A  crowd  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons  were 
listlessly  squatting  round,  while  others 
were  boiling  meat  in  huge  copper  pots, 
and  still  others  were  building  a  rude  chair, 
raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
under  the  broad  eaves  of  the  hut.  After 
the  scrubbing  process  was  over,  the  dead 
woman  was  seated  in  the  chair  and  tied 
in  place  by  a  band  of  bark  around  the 
mouth  and  another  band  around  the  waist 
A  lighted  cigarette  was  then  placed  be- 
tween the  fingers  of  the  corpse,  and 
small  fire  of  pine  wood  made  under  the 
chair.  As  soon  as  tliis  was  accomplished 
the  feast  began.  Great  hunks  of  pork 
and  beef  and  baskets  of  camotes  were 
thrown  upon  the  fern-strewed  ground; 
and,  with  that  awful,  ghastly  thing  presid- 
ing, men,  women,  and  babes  commenced 
to  gorge.  Now  and  then  some  thoi^htful 
one  rose  and  relighted  the  corpse's  ciga- 
rette, but  otherwise  there  was  no  notice 
taken  of  it.  Greased  to  the  elbows  and 
with  shiny  faces,  the  guests  continued 
their  gluttony,  with  short  lulls  for  more 
cooking,  the  entire  day.  In  the  evening 
great  jars  of  milk-white  tapuy  or  rice-wine 
were  brought,  and  a  kind  of  kangaroo- 
dance  was  executed  to  the  sound  of  the 
tomtom  and  a  weird  droning  by  the 
women.  By  eight  o'clock  every  one  was 
comfortably  drunk,  and  I  heard  the  noise 
of  their  singing  and  shouting  long  after  I 
had  gone  to  bed.  This  particular  feast 
lasted  three  days,  each  day  being  a  repe- 
tition of  the  first.  The  woman  was  then 
buried  imder  her  own  doorstep.  When  a 
rich  Igorrote  dies,  however,  the  feasting 
frequently  lasts  for  a  mon^,  and  some- 
times three  months.  The  length  of  the 
wake  depends  wholly  upon  the  number  of 
cattle  and  hogs  the  dead  man  possessed. 
The  second  function  of  this  kind  I  saw 
was  being  held  round  a  dead  man  who 
had  been  presiding  then  thir^one  days. 
Time  and  the  pine  smoke  had  blackened 
and  shriveled  the  corpse  considerably, 
and  the  odor  prevented  me  from  getting 
very  close.  The  long-drawn-out  feast,how- 
ever,  was  going  on  with  as  much  gusto, 
apparently,  as  ever.  The  last  rite  per- 
formed over  a  dead  man,  if  he  be  of  any 


importance,  is  to  bring  a  hdrse  to  the  side 
of  the  grave  and  kill  the  animal  as  the 
body  is  placed  in  the  earth.  In  this  way 
the  dead  Igorrote  is  provided  with  trans- 
portation to  the  other  world,  and  hiis 
friends  are  given  a  farewell  banquet 

The  marriage  customs  of  tiie  Igorrotes 
are  exceedingly  simple.  The  parents 
choose  whom  their  children  shall  marry 
when  the  latter  are  two  or  three  years  old. 
A  hog  or  a  bullock,  given  by  the  father  of 
the  boy,  frequently  binds  the  agreement, 
and  from  that  time  the  children  are  looked 
upon  as  husband  and  wife.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  live  together,  however,  until 
they  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  <A 
age.  At  that  time  the  inevitable  feast 
constitutes  the  ceremony.  Though  polyg- 
amy is  not  against  their  laws,  the  Igor- 
rotes  seldom  indulge  in  more  than  one 
wife.  In  their  relations  with  the  opposite 
sex  they  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
more  civilized  Filipinos.  If  a  man  is 
tired  of  his  wife  or  does  not  find  her  a 
good  worker,  he  may  divorce  her  and 
choose  another  mate ;  but  divorces,  never- 
theless, are  rare.  Feasting  is  the  main, 
nay,  one  may  say  the  only,  enjoyment  the 
Igorrote  possesses.  For  this  he  hoards 
his  money,  burying  it  in  the  ground  for 
safety,  and  by  this  he  punctuates  each 
event  in  his  existence.  The  Igorrote, 
though  he  fears,  and,  when  forced,  obeys, 
foreign  authority,  willingly  acknowledges 
none  but  that  of  his  own  tribe.  He  has 
an  unbounded  and  curious  respect  for 
those  of  his  tribe  who  have  become  rich. 
He  voluntarily  elects  such  persons  as  his 
chief  or  presidente,  and  himself  becomes 
a  willing  slave,  obeying  his  self-made 
master  in  all  things  without  recompense, 
though  frequently  refusing  to  so  mu(^  as 
lift  his  finger  for  another's  money.  Not- 
wtUistanding  his  admiration  for  riches,  he 
seldom  cares  to  work  for  pay,  and,  imless 
his  needs  are  pressing  or  his  presidente 
orders,  he  will  sell  nothing.  Since  nature 
and  his  hard-working  wife  provide  him 
with  all  necessary  things,  his  indolence 
and  carelessness  are  beyond  the  ken  of 
white  men.  If  the  Igorrote  is  to  be  civil- 
ized, it  will  not  be  of  his  own  volition,  but 
because  civilization  is  forced  upon  hinu 

Passing  through  Loo,  we  crossed  the 
Benguet  border  and  entered  the  province 
of  Lepanto.  Several  gold-mines  of  the 
same  formation  as  I  had  previously  seen 
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are  to  be  found  in  Suyoc,  three  hoars' 
ride  north  of. Loo;  and  further  on,  at 
Mancayan,  we  struck  the  great  Lepanto 
copper  lode,  one  of  the  richest  copper 
deposits  in  the  world.  At  the  latter  place 
we  found  the  natives  coining  cuartos. 
This  false  money  circulates  freely  through- 
out the  interior  provinces,  and  even  on 
the  coast  Owing  to  the  insurrection  and 
the  complete  demoralization  of  the  Igor- 
rotes,  none  of  the  mines  of  this  rich  dis- 
trict were  being  worked.  There  was  no 
law,  and  therefore  no  order.  The  natives, 
no  longer  fearing  authority,  were  raiding 
each  other's  rancherias  constantly,  and 
robbing  with  impunity  the  few  poor 
Spaniards  who,  believing  in  American 
protection,  had  returned  to  their  ruined 
properties.  The  condition  of  these  half- 
dozen  Spanish  coffee-growers  was  pitiful. 
After  being  prisoners  for  some  eighteen 
months,  forced  to  make  large  contribu- 
tions, and  being  robbed  of  their  cattle, 
crops,  and  even  of  the  clothes  upon  their 
backs,  they  had  come  back  to  their  plan- 
tations to  find  the  trees  dead  or  dying 
from  want  of  cultivation,  and  no  laborers 
to  save  the  remainder.  The  Igorrotes, 
now  that  Spanish  authority  no  longer  ex* 
isted,  Katipunan  power  «ras  uncertain, 
and  American  rule  was  ijot  yet  in  sight, 
had  slipped  back  into  their  old  ways  of 
life,  and  refused  to  work.  These  unfor- 
tunate plantation-owners,  in  consequence, 
were  sitting  in  their  bare  houses  helpless- 
ly watching  the  results  of  their  labors 
perish  before  their  eyes.  It  being  unlaw- 
ful for  them  to  have  a  firearm  in  their 
possession,  they  were  without  even  that 
small  protection.  Openly  sneered  at  by 
the  Christianos  and  robbed  in  broad  day- 
light by  the  natives,  theirs  was  the  most 
unhappy  lot  I  have  seen  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  small  colony  of  Spaniards 
received  us  with  open  arms,  and  placed 
Aeu:  all  at  our  disposal.  To  them  our 
appearance  was  proof  that  American  pro- 
teaion  was  not  far  off.  Jos^  Mills,  the 
pioneer  coffee-planter  of  the  north,  was 
especially  hospitable  and  kind  to  us.  In 
turn  we  did  our  best  to  encourage  him 
and  assure  him  that  Cervantes  would  soon 
be  permanently  occupied  by  American 
forces.  Our  beliefs  in  this  regard,  unfor- 
tunately, were  over-sanguine,  as  before  we 
left  the  district  we  saw  Josh's  bouse  sur- 
rounded by  insurrectos  again,  and  though 


since  then  more  than  a  month  has  elapsed, 
we  still  await  news  as  to  the  unlucl^ 
Spaniard's  fate. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  followers  of  Agulnaldo 
had  abandoned  the  mountains.  So  sure 
were  we  of  this  that  while  three  of 
our  party  remained  in  I.epanto,  Icard, 
Ntcanor,  and  myself  continued  northward 
through  the  capital,  Cayan,  and  Sabangan 
into  Bontoc.  Cervantes  stands  on  a  little 
hill  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Abra,  and  is  the  prettiest  town  in  the 
mountains.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  populated 
wholly  with  Christianos,  principally  Ilo- 
canos.  During  our  entire  trip  this  was 
the  only  place  where  we  found  a  store  of 
any  kind,  and  that  had  been  established 
only  ten  days. 

Bontoc  is  perhaps  the  only  province 
in  the  island  in  which  no  white  man  lives. 
The  natives  are  taller  and  lighter-skinned 
than  their  brothers  of  Benguet  and  Le- 
panto, and  they  are  decidedly  cleaner. 
Many  of  them  are  tatooed  on  the  arms, 
face,  and  neck,  and  nearly  all  wear  great 
brass  earrings,  belts,  and  other  ornaments 
of  the  same  metal.  Unlike  the  Benguet 
Igorrotes,  they  do  not  cut  their  hair,  but 
confine  it  in  a  little  conical  basket  at  the 
back  of  their  heads.  They  are  the  brav- 
est and  most  warlike  of  all  the  Igorrote 
tribes.  Major  March,  when  he  entered 
the  province  on  Aguinaldo's  trail,  had  one 
of  his  men,  who  had  fallen  a  Httle  behind 
the  command,  speared.  The  unfortunate 
soldier  died  almost  at  once,  and  was  buried 
by  his  comrades  near  the  trail.  On  the 
return  trip  the  body  was  found  unearthed, 
and  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  had  been 
cut  off  and  carried  away.  These  people 
have  a  mania  for  collecting  their  enemies' 
heads,  which  they  hang  in  their  huts,  to- 
gether with  the  skulls  of  all  the  hogs, 
bullocks,  horses,  dogs,  and  carabaos  the 
family  has  killed.  A  man  who  can  show 
a  large  number  of  animal  skulls  under  his 
eaves  or  inside  his  smoke-blackened  hut 
is  looked  upon  with  respect,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  practical  proof  of  his  wealth.  I 
was  never  fortunate  enough  to  see  but 
two  human  skulls,  and  that  was  in  a  hut 
in  the  mountains  east  of  Bontoc  town, 
where  we  spent  a  night.  I  laid  plans  for 
the  capture  of  those  skulls,  hoping  to 
carry  them  back  on  my  saddle  as  trophies, 
but  news  of  rather  an  alarming  nature, 
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and  the  fact  that  we  were  aimed  only  with 

revolvers  at  the  time,  rather  hurried  our 
departure,  and  I  have  been  regretting  a 
lost  opportunity  ever  since. 

At  Fidelizan  we  ran  into  the  amigo  rear- 
guard of  the  insurrectos  (they  travel  with 
amigos  before  and  behind  them),  and  we 
were  obliged  to  assert  ourselves  pretty 
strongly.  The  local  presidente  (an  Igor- 
rote)  having  refused  point-blank  to  provide 
us  with  food  at  any  price,  we  threatened 
to  thrash  him  and  burn  the  village  unless 
certain  articles  were  brought  us  within 
ten  minutes.  It  was  rather  a  cheeky 
thing  to  do,  but  it  succeeded.  Within  the 
specified  time  the  articles  came,  and  with 
them  the  entire  amigo  rear-^ard,  who 
insisted  on  cooking  our  meal  and  waiting 
upon  us. '  It  appeared  that  the  subtle 
Nicanor  had  informed  them  in"  the  mean- 
time that  I  was  a  high  ofticial  and  that 
there  were  one  thousand  American  troops 
a  few  miles  behind  us.  Before  we  had 
finished  eating,  the  gobernadorcillo,  the 
capitan,  and  all  the  principales  of  the  town 
assembled  to  pay  their  respects  and  ask 
what  they  could  do  for  us.  They  were, 
without  exception,  the  most  villainous- 
looking  lot  of  savages  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
did  not  like  the  appearance  of  them  at  all, 
and  I  told  Nicanor  he  might  give  them 
my  compliments  and  send  them  home.  But 
that,  he  said,  would  not  do.  I  must  talk 
to  them.  Accordingly  I  strutted  out  with 
the  fiercest  frown  I  could  assume  and 
played  my  part,  though  the  situation  was 
so  funny  that  I  nearly  broke  down  several 
times.  After  talking  very  luridly  for  a 
few  minutes  about  cutting  heads  off  and 
burning  towns — for  you  have  to  be  very 
plain  when  addressing  an  Igorrote  audi- 
ence— I  ended  by  promising  them  pro- 
tection, prosperity,  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feasts  a  year,  if  they 
behaved  themselves.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Nicanor,  while  interpreting, 
embellished  my  remarks  not  a  little ;  but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  speech  had  a  good  effect ;  for,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  we  were  presented  with  a 
kid,  two  chickens,  and  a  basket  of  fruit. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  Tagalogs,  who,  by 
the  way,  informed  us  that  they  were  coffee- 
buyers,  made  a  hurried  exit,  and,  Nicanor 
having  found  out  definitely  from  the  Igor- 
rotes  that  a  large  force  of  insurrectos 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  we  gracefully 


backed  out  of  Fidelizan  and  put  twenty- 
five  long  mountain  miles  between  us  and 
the  place  before  we  camped. 

On  the  return  trip  to  Cervantes  we  saw 
a  sight  which  I  should  not  have  believed, 
had  I  not  seen  it.  While  passing  through 
Fingad  we  found  two  natives  mercilessly 
beating  a  dog  which  was  tied  to  a  stake. 
The  poor  beast,  whose  jaws  were  bound 
with  bejuco,  was  almost  dead  when  we 
arrived.  Upon  remonstrating  with  the 
natives,  we  were  told  that  the  animal  was 
too  thin,  and  that  they  were  merely  flog- 
ging it  to  make  it  fat  When  sufficiently 
swollen,  it  was  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  We 
decided  that  the  dog  was  .fat  enough 
already,  and  then  and  there  put  an  end  to 
its  suffering  with  a.  bullet 

Three  days  later  we  joined  our  com- 
panions again  at  Suyoc.  They  were 
camped  in  a  native  hut  of  such  small 
dimensions  that  when  we  stretched  out 
at  night  upon  the  earthen  floor  six  pairs 
of  feet  extended  through  the  grass  sides 
into  the  chilly  night  air.  At  Suyoc  we 
became  quite  friendly  with  the  natives, 
who  visited  us  in  somewhat  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  provided  us  with  camotes, 
wood,  water,  and  a  house-servant  free  of 
cost  They  were  also  anxious  to  intro- 
duce us  to  the  joys  of  tapuy,  and  for  three 
consecutive  nights  they  arrived  laden  with 
great  jars  of  the  liquor.  When  one  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  appearance  and 
sour  smell  of  tapuy,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  strained  through  unwashed  Igor- 
rote  fingers,  it  is  not  an  unpalatable  drink. 
As  our  friends,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
to  stop  imbibing  so  long  as  there  was  a 
cocoanut-shellful  left,  and  would  not  go 
home  till  morning,  we  were  obliged  to  dis- 
courage their  hospitality. 

By  this  time  we  had  forgotten  all  about 
insurrectos  and  were  roaming  about  the 
moimtains  separately  without  thought  of 
danger.  One  day,  however,  five  of  us 
crossed  the  Benguet  border  to  visit  a  bar- 
rio near  Loo.  We  were  to  have  returned 
to  Suyoc  the  following  morning,  and  in- 
tended to  make  our  way  back  to  the  coast 
by  the  main  trail  as  soon  as  possible. 
Late  in  the  evening,  soon  after  we  had 
rolled  ourselves  in  our  blankets  before  a 
big  fire,  we  heard  our  Igorrote  packers 
outside  crying  "  Americano  I"  A  few 
minutes  later  tlfie  slab  door  of  the  hut  was 
pushed  open,  and,  by  the  light  of  a  flaring 
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pine  torch  which  he  carried,  we  saw  that 
it  was  our  remaining  companion.  He  was 
wet  to  the  skin,  torn,  and  exhausted. 
Guided  by  our  faithful  house-servant 
Tommy,  he  had  crossed  the  canon  lying 
between  us  and  our  regular  camp  in  six 
hours,  to  warn  us  that  insurrectos  were  in 
Suyoc.  By  degrees  we  got  his  story. 
appeared  that  the  day  before  three  pros- 
pectors who  were  camped  near  us  at 
Suyoc  had  received  a  note  from  an  Ilo- 
cano  woman  in  Mancayan  saying  that  one 
thousand  insurgents  who  had  reorganized 
under  General  Tinio  in  Bontoc  were  then 
at  Cervantes  and  were  heading  south.  The 
letter  warned  the  Americans  not  to  be 
captured,  as  the  force  in  question  was 
composed  of  "  may  mal  hombres."  This 
information  was  looked  upon  at  first  as  a 
hoax,  though  a  lookout  was  kept  that  day 
from  a  hill  commanding  the  Cervantes 
trail.  That  night,  however,  when  one  of 
the  prospectors  who  had  ridden  down  the 
trail  to  be  gone  but  a  few  hours  failed  to 
return,  the  little  party  began  to  feel  alarmed. 
The  following  day  brought  no  news  from 
the  missing  man,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
insurgents  were  seen  ascending  the  hill 
and  surrounding  Jos^  Mills's  house.  Later, 
when  two  Igorrotes,  one  gashed  across 
the  forehead,  rushed  up  crying  "  Kati- 
pimans  I"  the  three  Americans  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  escape.  At  the  last 
moment,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Filipinos  had  sent  a  force  round  the 
hill  and  blocked  the  gully  through  which 
the  penguet  trail  ran.  Then,  under  the 
excitement  of  this  discovery,  the  Ameri- 
cans disagreed  on  the  direction  they 
should  take,  and  it  ended  in  the  pros- 
pectors going  one  way  and  our  companion 
striking  across  to  us.  This,  in  brief, 
was  the  news  which  Icard  brought  us. 
Wrapped  in  our  blankets,  we  sat  up  and 
considered  the  situation.  We  had  no  de- 
sire to'  lose  our  horses  and  clothes,  which 
were  in  Suyoc,  nor,  on  the  other  hand* 
did  we  wish  to  be  made  prisoners.  We 
went  out  into  the  night  and  looked  across 
the  caflon.  Suyoc  hill  was  ablaze  with 
camp-fires.  Though  we  knew  that  the 
insurrectos  would  force  the  Igorrotes  to 
disclose  our  whereabovts,  we  were  equally 
sure  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
reach  us  that  night.  And  should  they 
folbw  us  in  the  morning,  we  had  at  least 
a  six  hQur$'  9tart  of  them.   With  these 


comforting  thoughts  we  returned  to  our 
fire  and  our  blankets  and  went  to  sleep, 
leaving  the  troublesome  question  of  what 
we  should  do  to  be  decided  on  the  mor- 
row. 

Igorrote  information  received  early 
next  morning,  coupled  with  visible  signs 
of  our  wotdd-be  captors  later,  soon  settled 
our  plans.  It  was  equally  evident  that 
we  were  being  chased  and  that  we  must 
move  without  delay.  Doubting  the  safety 
of  the  regular  trail,  we  laid  our  course  by 
map  and  compass  directly  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  coast. 

Of  our  forced,  arduous  march  over  that 
seemingly  endless  succession  of  trackless, 
precipitous  steeps ;  ever  scrambling  with 
bruised  feet,  bleeding  hands,  and  panting 
breath  upward^or  fearfully  slippng  and 
lowering  ourselves  down,  I  can  say  but  one 
word — awfuL  We  prayed  often  for  a  few 
feet  of  level  ground.  Thanks  to  our 
masterly  interpreter,  we  did  not  go  short 
of  guides  or  provisions.  He  did  not  ask 
for  things,  but  took  them ;  and  we  paid 
afterwards.  At  nearly  every  collection  of 
huts  the  inhabitants  fled  at  our  approach, 
and  returned  only  when  we  sent  to  assure 
them  of  our  peaceful  intentions.  We 
passed  through  one  of  the  worst  Busul 
districts,  sleeping  at  night  in  huts  so  low 
that  the  hogs  beneath  scratched  themselves 
against  the  boards  we  rested  on  ;  and  in 
them  we  were  at  times  obliged  to  lie  flat  in 
order  to  escape  the  suffocating  cloud  of 
pine  smoke.  Through  belts  of  razor-grass 
and  prickly  bushes,  cold  mountain  torrents 
and  dripping  cogon ;  over  slippery .  pine- 
needles,  sharp  rocks,  and  cloud-capped 
heights,  we  pushed  on  unfiaggingly. 

"  A  stem  chase  is  a  long  one,"  princi- 
pally, I  think,  because  the  pursued  has 
more  to  gain  by  running  than  the  pursuer. 
For  this  cause^  perhaps,  we  soon  lost  sight 
of  our  friends.  Once  during  the  first  day 
we  sighted  them  coming  over  a  range 
behind  us,  but  after  that  we  used  our 
glasses  in  vain.  On  the  fourth  day  we 
sighted  the  blessed  sea ;  and  the  following 
afternoon,  rag^d,  dirty,  and  with  our  boots 
cut  to  shreds,  we  pulled  into  Naguilian. 

The  Igorrotes  are  the  largest  tribe  of 
primitive  people  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Luzon.  They  are  purely  a  mountain  peo- 
ple, and  their  tribal  limits  run  from  the 
northern  edge  of  Pangasinan,  through  the 
highlands  of  La  Union,  Nueva  Vicaya, 
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Benguet,  Lepanto,  Bontoc,  and  Abra,  to 
the  south  of  Cagayan.  They  also  inhabit 
the  unexplored  eastern  range  of  the  island, 
and  a  small  part  of  northern  Zambales. 
Though  a  census  of  this  tribe  has  never 
been  taken,  and  probably  will  not  be  taken 
for  many  years,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
number  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
souls.  Unlike  the  more  mixed  tribes  of 
the  lowlands,  the  Tagalogs,  Ilocanos,  ete., 
the  Igorrotes  have  never  accepted  Chris- 
tianity, nor  shown  the  least  desire  to 
become  civilized.  They  are  perfectly  con- 
tented to  sit  on  their  heels  while  their 
women  work,  to  live  on  camotes,  moun- 
tain rice,  and  the  meat  of  their  domestic 
animals ;  they  have  no  desire  to  change 
their  "gee-string"  lor  the  harness  of 
civilization,  and  tiiey  do  not  ask  for  any- 
thing— except  to  be  let  alone.  They  are 
as  philosophic  as  most  of  the  Malay  races, 
and^  when  they  are  not  harassed  by  mili- 
tary missionaries  or  raided  by  their 
neighbors,  they  enjoy  life  rather  more 
than  any  people  I  know.  None  of  them, 
except  Uiose  who  have  been  in  the  service 


of  Spaniards,  speak  the  Spanish  langua^^ ; 

and  no  one  that  I  have  yet  seen  or  heard 
of,  whether  he  be  presidente,  capitan,  or 
gobemadorcillo,  can  read  or  write  in  any 
language.  They  have  neither  gods,  nor 
idols,  nor  any  religious  observances  what- 
ever ;  they  are  without  hearts,  consciences, 
sympathy,  or  feelings  save  physical  ones, 
and  their  highest  ambition  as  a  race  is  either 
to  gorge  themselves  or  to  hunt  the  heads 
of  their  neighbors.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
dreadful  array  of  failings  from  our  stand- 
point, these  mountaineers,  as  a  whole,  are 
distinctly  better  in  disposition  and  superior 
in  general  character  to  the  friar-ChristiaD- 
ized  and  semi-civilized  lowlanders.  Froai 
my  own  observation  as  veil  as  from  all  I 
have  heard,  they  are  more  intelligent  and 
more  apt  than  die  Ilocanos ;  and,  if  taken 
in  hand  firmly  and  dealt  with  honestly, 
with  a  sole  eye  to  bettering  their, condi- 
tion, I  believe  that  the  Igorrote  can  be 
more  readily  influenced  for  good  and 
more  quickly  turned  into  a  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  citizen  than  any  of  the  Philippine 
tribes. 


The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient 

Hebrews 
III. — Prehistoric  Traditions  Rewritten 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


THE  principles  respecdng  Hebrew 
history  which  were  set  forth  and 
illustrated  in  the  preceding  article 
are  two :  first,  that  this  history  is  a  com- 
pilation from  previously  existing  materials, 
and  that  by  careful  study  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  in  some  measure  the  differ- 
ent materials ;  second,  that  this  history  is 
not  factual  nor  philosophical,  but  epic ; 
not  compiled  by  a  scientific  student  to 
give  accurate  information  as  to  details, 
nor  by  a  philosophical  thinker  to  enforce 
a  theory  of  human  life,  but  by  a  prophetic 
or  poetic  or  dramatic  writer,  who  uses 
the  material  which  he  finds  ready  to  his 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  that 
aspect  of  We  which  presents  itself  to 
one  who  believes  that  God  is  in  his 
world  of  men,  and  who  in  his  observation 
of  die  course  of  human  events  looks  for 


the  indications  of  a  divine  presence 
guiding  and  directing  them.  The  his- 
torical book  of  the  Bible  which  affords,  if 
not  the  most  striking  illustration  of  these 
principles,  at  least  the  illustration  most 
apparent  to  the  English  reader,  is  the 
Book  of  Genesis ;  and  this  for  three  rea- 
sons :  first,  because  the  narratives  which 
that  book  contains  appear  on  their  face  to 
be  epic  or  dramatic  rather  than  factual ; 
second,  because  we  An  able  easily  to  sep- 
arate the  narratives  of  which  the  book  is 
composed,  and  to  show  that  there  are  two 
or  more  not  always  consistent  accounts  of 
the  same  events  ;  and,  third,  because  the 
researches  of  archseologists  have  discov- 
ered in  other  and  admittedly  older  litera- 
ture the  materials  of  which  the  narratives 
might  easily  have  been  composed. 
Let  us  take  as  an  illus^tion  of  the  first 
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principle  the  second  and  third  chapters, 
ojntaining  accounts  of  the  creation  and  fall 
of  man ;  these  chapters  are  characterized, 
not  by  the  spirit  of  a  scientific  investigator 
into  the  problems  of  an&ropology,  but  by  a 
naive,  childlike,  and  yet  divine  imagination. 
Man  is  fashioned,  sculptor-tike,  out  of  clay, 
and  a  breath  of  life  is  breathed  into  him. 
The  animals  are  brought  to  him  to  be 
named  ;  among  them  all  there  is  no  one  fit 
to  be  a  companion  to  him.  So,  while  he 
sleeps,  a  rib  is  taken  from  him,*  and  from 
the  rib  a  woman  is  formed.  Husband  and 
wife,  they  are  put  into  a  garden ;  the  great 
worid  lies  ootside.  In  the  garden  are  two 
trees  of  which  they  may  not  eat  The 
fruit  of  one  will  give  them  a  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil ;  the  fruit  of  the  other 
will  endow  them  with  immortality.  A  ser- 
pent comes  into  the  garden,  not  crawling 
on  his  belly,  but  erect — though  how  erect 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  He  persuades 
the  too  omfiding  woman ;  she  persuades 
die  too  pliant  man ;  th^  both  eat  the 
fruit  of  the  first  tree,  discover  that  they 
are  naked,  lose  their  childhood  innocence, 
are  ashamed,  make  for  themselves  aprons, 
are  afraid  of  their  God  whose  voice  they 
hear  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  as  he  walks 
in  the  garden,  and  try  to  hide  themselves 
from  him  among  the  trees.  Like  chil- 
dren discovered  in  a  fault,  they  come  when 
summoned,  excuse  themselves  in  vain  by 
throwing  the  fault,  the  man  on  the  woman, 
the  woman  on  the  serpent,  and  are  cast 
out  from  the  garden  because  they  have 
become  as  a  god  by  knowing  good  and 
evil,  and  lest  they  become  still  more  as  a 
god  by  being  immortal.  How  this  garden 
is  so  fenced  in  from  the  outer  world  that 
neither  they  nor  their  descendants  can 
ever  return  to  it,  nor  even  discover  where 
it  is,  is  left  to  conjecture,  as  surely  no 
scientific  writer  would  have  left  it.  The 
garden  disappears  absolutely  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  never  again  is  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  history,  or  in  any  other. 

The  same  epic  character  is  scarcely 
less  apparent  in  the  rest  of  Genesis,  which 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  narratives  the 
value  of  which  depends,  not  upon  their 
scientific  answer  to  historical  problems, 

1  The  poetic  character  of  this  conception  is  artistically 
llbstrated  bj  Gfaiberti  in  the  bronze  doon  at  Florence, 
in  which  he  represents  the  angeb  bringing  Eve  to  the 
Cnator,  from  Aaam's  ude.  See  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  His- 
tory of  Our  Lord  in  Art,"  I.,  96,  97.  As  poetry  the 
idnbbeautifal;  u  history,  both  Incredible  and  lepul- 
rive. 


but  upon  their  naive  dramatic  quality  and 
their  vital  human  interest.  Such  are  its 
stories  of  the  marriage  of  the  sons  of  God 
to  the  daughters  of  men ;  of  the  deluge,  in 
the  mind  of  the  narrator  clearly  overspread- 
ing the  whole  habitable  globe ;  of  an  ark 
large  enough  and  seaworthy  enough  to  con- 
tain specimens  of  the  whole  animal  race, 
who  for  seven  months  live  in  accord,  a 
happy  family ;  of  Abraham  receiving  Je- 
hovah*s  angelic  messengers  and  feeding 
them  at  his  tent ;  of  Jacob  with  his  treadi- 
ery  to  his  father  and  its  penalty,  nith  his 
romantic  courtship  and  its  reward ;  of  Jo- 
seph, the  dreamer,  in  the  pit,  in  the  prison, 
in  the  palace.  These  stories  we  study,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  historical  data 
on  which  we  can  rely  with  unfailing  cer- 
tainty, but  for  the  interest  which  they 
awdken  and  for  the  life-lessons  which 
they  convey.  They  are  neither  factual 
nor  philosophical ;  neither  written  to  give 
scientific  information  concerning  the  past 
nor  to  bear  witness  to  some  philosophical 
theory  which  the  writer  desires  to  main- 
tain ;  they  are  written  by  one  interested 
in  life  and  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
to  others  the  interest  which  he  himself 
possesses. 

Thus  the  literary  or  scientific  student 
of  the  Bible  finds  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
a  cl^  illustration  and  a  cogent  confirma- 
tion of  die  first  principle  which  I  have 
stated  above :  he  finds  this  book  composed 
of  narratives  which  are  epic  or  dramatic 
in  their  character.  But,  further  than  this, 
his  analysis  makes  clear  to  him  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  which  the  book  is 
compiled.  It  shows  him  unmistakably  in 
many  instances  that  the  narrative  which 
he  reads  in  the  book  is  composed  of  two 
or  more  narratives,  whidi  previously  ex- 
isted, and  which  have  been  harmonized 
and  woven  together  in  one  narrative  by 
the  editor  or  author  of  Genesis.  I  can 
best  illustrate  this  fact  by  repeating  here 
the  two  stories  of  the  deluge,  as  the  modern 
scholar  discovers  them  in  the  one  story 
which  we  now  possess : 

ELOIST  NARRATIVE  OF  DELUGE 

These  are  the  generations  of  Noah.  Noah 
was  a  righteous  man  (and)  perfect  in  his  gen- 
erations. Noah  walked  with  God.  And  Noah 
begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 
And  the  earth  was  corrupt  before  Goo,  and 
the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.  And  God 
saw  the  earth,  and,  behoid,  it  was  corrupt,  for 
all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth. 
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And  God  said  unto  Noah :  "  The  end  of  all 
flesh  is  come  before  me  i  for  the  earth  is  filled 
with  violence  throueh  them;  and,  behold,  I 
will  destroy  them  wiui  the  earth.  Make  thee 
an  ark  of  gopher  wood  j  rooms  shalt  thou  make 
in  the  arl^  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  with- 
out with  pitch.  And  this  is  how  thou  shalt 
make  it :  The  length  of  the  ark  three  hundred 
cubits,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the 
height  of  it  thirty  cubits.  A  light  .shalt  thou 
make  to  the  arlc,  and  to  a  cubit  shalt  thou 
finish  it  upward,  and  the  door  of  the  ark  shalt 
thou  set  in  the  side  diereof ;  with  lower,  second, 
and  third  stories  shalt  thou  make  it.  And  I, 
behold,  I  do  bring  the  flood  of  waters  upon  the 
earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life,  from  under  the  heaven;  everything 
that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die.  But  I  will  estab- 
lish my  covenant  with  thee;  and  tl)ou  shalt 
come  into  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy 
wife,  and  Ay  sons'  wives  with  thee.  And  of 
every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every 
sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep 
them  alive  with  thee;  they  shall  be  male  and 
female.  Of  the  fowl  after  their  kind,  and  of 
the  cattle  after  their  kind,  of  every  creeping 
thing  of  the  ground  after  its  kind,  two  of 
every  sort  shall  come  unto  thee,  to  keep  them 
alive.  And  take  thou  unto  thee  of  all  food  tiiat 
is  eaten,  and  gather  it  to  thee ;  and  it  shall  be 
for  food  for  thee,  and  for  them."  Thus  did 
Noah ;  according  to  all  that  God  commanded 
him,  so  did  he. 

And  Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old  when 
the  flood  of  waters  was  upon  the  earth. 

In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in 
the  second  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  month,  on  the  same  day  were  all  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 

In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noah,  and 
Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of  Noah, 
and  Noah's  wjfe,  and  the  three  wives  of  his 
sons  with  them,  into  the  ark;  they,  and  every 
beast  after  its  kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after 
their  kind,  and  every  creeping:  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  its  kind,  and 
every  fowl  after  its  kind,  every  bird  of  every 
sort.  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the 
ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life.  And  they  that  went  in,  went  in 
male  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  com- 
manded him.  And  the  flood  was  forty  days 
upon  the  earth : 

And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  increased 
greatly  upon  the  earth :  and  the  ark  went  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  And  the  waters  pre- 
vailed exceedingly  upon  the  earth  ai)d  all 
the  high  mountains  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven  were  covered.  Fifteen  cubits  upward 
did  the  waters  prevail ;  and  the  mountains 
were  covered.  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved 
upon  the  earth,  both  fowl,  and  catde,  and 
beast,  and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  and  every  man. 

JAHVIST  NARRATIVE  OF  DELUGE 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to 
multiply  on  the  face  of  the  ground,  and 
daughters  were  born  unto  them,  uiat  the  sons 
of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they 


were  fair;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all 
that  they  chose.  And  Jahweh  said,  My  spirit 
shall  not  strive  with  man  forever,  for  mat  he 
also  is  flesh :  yet  shall  his  days  be  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  The  Nepnilim  were  in  the 
earth  in  those  days,  and  also  after  that,  whoi 
the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters 
of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them :  the 
same  were  the  mighty  men  which  were  of  old, 
the  men  of  renown.  And  Jahweh  saw  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  ox 
his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  And  it 
repented  Jahweh  that  he  had  made  man  on 
the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart. 
And  Jahweh  said,  1  will  destroy  man  whom  I 
have  created  from  the  face  of  the  ^ound: 
both  man  and  beast  and  creeping  thing,  and 
fowl  of  the  air;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  1 
have  made  them.  But'  Noah  found  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  Jahweh. 

And  Jahweh  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou 
and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark ;  for  thee  have 
I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation. 
Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee 
seven  and  seven,  the  male  and  his  female ; 
and  of  the  beasts  that  are  not  clean  two,  the 
male  and  his  female ;  of  the  fowl  also  of  the 
air,  seven  and  seven,  male  and  female:  to 
keep  seed  alive  upon  die  face  of  all  the  earth. 
For  yet  seven  days,  and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain 
upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights : 
and  every  living  thitu;  that  I  have  made  will  I 
destroy  from  o  ff  the:  uce  of  the  ground.  And 
Noah  did  accordii^  unto  all  that  Jahweh  com- 
manded him. 

And  Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons,  and  his 
wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him,  into  the 
ark,  because  of  the  waters  of  the  flood.  Of 
clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean, 
and  of  fowls,  and  of  everything  that  creepeth 
upon  the  ground,  there  went  in  two  and  two 
unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  male  and  female,  as 
God  commanded  Noah.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
after  the  seven  days,  that  the  waters  of  the 
flood  were  upon  the  earth. 

And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days 
and  forty  nights. 

And  tne  waters  increased,  and  bare  up  die 
ark,  and  it  was  lifted  up  above  the  earth. 

All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life, 
the  spirit  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land, 
died.  And  every  living  thing  was  destroyed 
which  was  upon  the  face  of  tne  ground,  both 
man,  and  came,  and  creeping  thing,  and  fowl 
of  the  heaven :  and  they  were  destroyed  from 
the  earth :  and  Noah  only  was  left,  and  they 
that  were  with  him  in  the  ark. 

So  complete  are  these  two  accounts  that 
it  is  probable  that  if  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing any  clergyman  were  to  read  either 
one  from  the  Bible,  a  con»derable  pro- 
portion of  his  congr^ation  would  not 
know  that  he  had  not  read  the  entire  Bib- 
lical account.  And  yet  in  these  parallel 
narratives,  as  here  printed,  nothing  in 
either  account  is  borrowed  from  the  other ; 
both  are  to  be  found  entire  in  the  one 
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Biblical  narrative.  It  is  true  that  this 
fact  does  not  absolutely  demonstrate  that 
the  Siblical  narrative  was  in  fact  com- 
posed of  two  independent  and  pre-existent 
Darratives;  it  only  demonstrates  that  it 
may  have  been  so  composed.  But  when 
we  reflect  that  there  are  clearly  two 
accounts  of  the  creation  ;  that  the  subse- 
quent history  in  the  Bible  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  narratives,  much  as  the 
story  of  the  deluge  is  here  separated, 
though  not  generally  as  clearly ;  that  the 
separation  is  made  for  us  by  the  historians 
themselves  in  the  later  history  of  Israd, 
in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles ; 
that  throughout  the  entire  Biblical  history 
the  distinctions  notable  in  these  narra- 
tives can  be  discerned ;  that  one  is  char- 
acterized by  the  priestly  and  the  other  by 
the  prophetic  spirit ;  that  it  is  by  such  com- 
pilations that  most  Oriental  histories  are 
composed ;  and  that,  finally,  there  is  only 
the  traditional  belief  as  to  the  origin  and 
authorsl^p  oi  the  Biblica]  books  to  coun- 
teract these  cumulative  considerations — 
if  we  adopt  the  literary  or  scientific  method 
of  Bible  study,  we  shall  almost  certainly 
accept  the  conclusion  of  the  modern  or 
scientific  student  that  the  Bible  narratives, 
as  we  now  possess  them,  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  manner  here  illustrated  from 
pre-existing  material,  though  the  pre  exist- 
ing material  cannot  always  be  as  easily 
discriminated  as  in  these  early  Genesis 
narratives. 

This  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  archaeologists  have  dis- 
covered, in  a  literature  which  dates  prior 
to  the  time  of  Moses,  accounts  of  the  cre- 
ation, the  temptation  and  fall  of  man,  the 
tower  of  Babel  and  consequent  dispersion, 
and  the  Deluge,  which  differ  very  radi- 
cally in  their  spirit,  but  not  very  radically 
in  their  historical  or  scientific  details,  from 
the  Genesis  accounts.  From  data  not 
necessary  to  go  into  here,  the  scholars  fix 
the  date  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  contain- 
ing these  legends  as  from  1500  b.c.  to 
2000  B.C.'  Similar  accounts,  dating  so 
Ui  back  in  history  that  their  age  is  wholly 
problematical,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
traditions  of  other  nations.  One  legend 
copied  here  from  an  Assyrian  tablet,  as 
deciphered  by  George  Smith,  may  suffice 
as  an  illustration  of  this  prehistoric  ma- 

iSee^TheChaldaean  Aca>untof  Gene^"  by  George 
Siiritb,cft>ps.LandII. 


terial  of  other  nations,  much  of  which 
was  certainly  in  existence  before  the  time 
when  Genesis  could  have  been  written: 

'     THE  ASSYRIAN  STORY  OF  THE  DELUGE 

1.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  swept 

2.  It  destroyed  all  life  Irom  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

3.  The  strong  deluge  over  the  people 
reached  to  heaven. 

4.  Brother  saw  not  his  brother,  they  did 
not  know  the  people.   In  heaven 

5.  the  gods  feared  the  tempest  and 

6.  sought  refuge ;  they  ascended  to  the 
heaven  ot  Anu. 

7.  The  gods  like  dogs  in  droves  pros- 
trate. 

19.  Six  davs  and  ni^ts 

20.  passed,  the  wtnd,  deli^^e,  and  storm 
overwhelmed. 

21.  On  the  seventh  day  in  its  course  was 
calmed  the  storm  and  all  the  deluge 

22.  which  had  destroyed  like  an  earthquake. 

23.  quieted.  The  sea  he  caused  to  dry,  ana 
the  wind  and  deluee  ended. 

24.  I  perceived  the  sea  making  a  tossing ; 

25.  and  the  whole  of  mankind  turned  to  cor- 
ruption, 

26.  like  reeds  the  C(H;pses  floated. 

27.  I  opened  the  window,  and  thelight  broke 
over  my  face. 

28.  it  passed.   I  sat  down  and  wept. 

38.  1  sent  forth  a  dove  and  it  left.  The 
dove  went  and  turned,  and 

39.  a  resting-place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  re- 
turned. 

40.  I  sent  forth  a  swallow  and  it  left.  The 
swallow  went  and  turned,  and 

41.  a  resting-place  it  did  not  find,  and  it 
returned. 

42.  I  sent  forth  a  raven  and  it  left. 

43.  The  raven  went,  and  the  decrease  of  the 
water  it  saw,  and 

44.  It  did  eat,  it  swam  and  wandered  away, 
and  did  not  return. 

45.  I  sent  the  animals  forth  to  thefour  winds, 
I  poured  out  a  libation. 

46.  I  built  an  altar  on  the  peak  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  careful  reader  will  discern  in  this 
narrative  the  historical  resemblance  and 
the  spiritual  c  htrast  to  the  narrative  in 
Genesis.  In  both  are  the  flood,  the  earth- 
quake, the  wholesale  destruction  of  life, 
the  dove,  the  raven,  the  mountain  peak, 
the  altar,  and  the  sacrifice;  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  the  hiatus  between  line  7 
and  line  19  in  the  Assyrian  account  there 
has  been  some  reference  to  a 'boat  or  ark 
in  which  the  narrator  has  been  preserved 
'and  from  which  he  subsequentiy  sends 
forth  the  birds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Hebrew  account  God  sends  the  flood 
upon  the  earth  as  a  punishment  for  sin ; 
in  the  Assyrian  account  the  moral  element 
appears  to  be  wholly  lacking,  and  the  gods 
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themselves  flee  terrified  to  the  heavens 
for  refuge  from  the  storm  which  they  can- 
not control.  It  is  in  this  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  the  narrative,  not  in  its  scientific 
or  historical  accuracy,  that  its  value  inheres. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  unknown  writer 
of  Genesis  took  these  early  legends  aod 
rewrote  them,  writing  God  into  them, 
or  that  the  people  retold  them  with  the 
national  consciousness  of  God  wrought 
into  them,  is  far  more  probable  and  quite 
as  spiritual  as  the  hypothesis  that  these 
narratives  were  supernaturally  revealed 
to  the  historian,  or  that  they  were  mi- 
raculously preserved  and  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  until  they 
reached  him  as  an  infallible  record  of 
events  long  anterior. 

Why  should  we  think  that  the  Hebrew 
prehistoric  history  is  not  composed,  like 
the  prehistoric  history  of  all  other  peoples, 
of  legends  and  myths  ?  It  appears  to  be. 
Is  there  anything  in  such  use  of  legend  and 
myth  to  cast  discredit  on  the  spiritual 
value  of  this  Book  of  Origins  ?  What  is 
legend  ?    What  is  myth  ? 

A  legend  is  a  non-historical  narrative 
handed  down  through  the  early  ages  by 
word  of  mouth.  It  invariably  has  some 
historical  basis ;  but  imagination  has  so 
modified,  ornamented,  and  perhaps  exag- 
gerated it  that  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  determine  accurately  how  much  of  fact 
and  how  much  of  unconscious  fiction 
enters  into  it.  It  is  not,  indeed,  without 
historical  value.  "  Tradition,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Karl  Budde,^  "in  numberless  cases 
clothes  genuine  history  in  forms  which  at 
first  sighj  appear  to  deserve  no  confidence 
at  ail.  The  task  of  the  historian  is  first 
of  all  to  understand  the  tradition.  When 
it  is  correctly  understood,  he  will  not  throw 
it  away,  but  will  make  use  of  it  in  the 
proper  sense  and  in  the  proper  p\3xx.  In 
this  way  tradition  is  transferred  into  his- 
tory." Nevertheless,  the  value  of  the 
legends  of  an  ancient  people  is  not  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  narrative.  Is  it  true  that 
Alfred  the  Great  had  his  ears  boxed  be- 
cause he  did  not  turn  the  scone,  when  it 
was  sufficiently  baked  ?  We  do  not  know. 
But  the  story  could  not  have  arisen  con- 
cerning Alfred  the  Great  except  in  a 
community  which  had  within  itself  the 
elements  of  that   democratic  character 

<  "  ReUgion  of  Israel  to  the  Ezik,"  by  Professor  Karl 
Bodde,  Lecture  L,  p.  2. 


which  has  characterized  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Did  Will- 
iam Tell  shoot  the  arrow  from  his  son's 
head  ?  Probably  not.  But  the  story  could 
not  have  arisen  except  among  a  people  who 
loved  independence  and  dared  everything 
to  win  and  maintain  it  Did  Pocahontas 
save  the  life  of  John  Smith  by  throwing 
herself  prostrate  upon  him  ?  We  cannot 
now  tell.  But  there  is  in  the  story  a  pre- 
cursor of  that  cosmopolitan  character 
overrunning  all  Hnes  of  race  and  religion 
which  has  characterized  the  American 
people  in  its  history  from  that  time  to  this. 
These  legends  of  an  early  date  indicate 
the  character  of  the  people,  and  in  this 
lies  their  value.  It  is  in  this  that  the 
value  of  the  Hebrew  legends  lies.  .  They 
are  not  scientific  records  of  an  age  so 
remote  that  no  scientific  investigation  can 
give  us  trustworthy  historical  information 
concerning  it;  but  they  are  indications 
that  the  spiritual  temper  of  this  people 
characterized  their  earliest  consciousness 
as  it  is  manifested  tn  these  stories  of  their 
prehistoric  life. 

The  myth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
attempt  of  a  primitive  people  to  state  an 
abstract  truth  in  a  concrete  form.  For 
primitive  people,  like  children,  cannot 
conceive  an  abstract  truth ;  they  can  con- 
ceive it  only  in  concrete  illustration.  Some- 
times to  express  such  truth  they  take  a 
legend,  pour  the  truth  into  it,  and  it  be- 
comes a  mythical  legend  ;  sometimes  they 
invent  the  story  to  interpret  the  truth — it 
is  then  a  mythical  poem  or  fiction.  The 
Greeks  wished  to  express  the  truth  that 
love  is  rich  in  itself,  but  poor  in  its  pos- 
sessions. Love,  they  said,  has  Resource 
for  his  father  and  Fover^  for  his  mother. 

**  Love  then,  as  being  the  child  of  Poverty 
and  Resource,  has  a  strange  fate.  He  !s  al- 
ways poor;  and  so  far  from  being  delicate 
and  fair,  as  most  people  suppose,  is  rough  and 
squalid,  unsandaled  and  homeless,  sleeping 
upon  the  bare  earth  beneath  the  open  sky, 
and,  according  to  his  mother's  nature,  is  always 
mated  to  want.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he 
takes  after  his  father,  he  aims  at  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,  and  is  brave,  vigorous,  and  en- 
erg;etic,  clever  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object, 
skillful  in  invention,  passionately  fond  of 
knowledge,  and  fertile  in  resource,  unceasinriy 
devoted  to  the  search  after  wisdom,  and  with^ 
an  inveterate  trickster,  charlatan,  and  soph- 
ist." » 
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This  is  a  myth.  The  philosophic  mor- 
alist ot  to-day  would  say,  Love  has  no 
promise  of  the  outer  world,  but  has  re- 
sources within  itself.  The  Greek  said,  Pov- 
erty and  Resource  married ;  Love  was 
bom  to  them,  and  inherited  poverty  from 
the  one  and  resource  from  the  other. 

The  early  history  of  all  peoples  is  in 
l^ads  ;  the  early  philosophy  of  all  peo- 
ples is  in  myths.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Hebrew  people  are  any 
exception  to  this  otherwise  universal  rule. 
When  the  literary  critic  says  that  the 
Book  of  Genesis  is  a  collection  of  legends 
and  myths,  he  does  not  stigmatize  it  as 
valueless.  He  affirms  that  its  value  lies, 
not  in  the  historical  or  scientific  accuracy 
ol  Its  stories,  but  in  the  indications  which 
they  afford  of  the  pre-natal  character  of 
this  Hebrew  people,  and  in  the  spiritual 
truths  of  which  these  stories  are  the  ve- 
hicle. What  these  indications  are,  what 
that  truth  is,  I  have  already  indicated. 
The  story  of  creation  is  not  a  scientific 
treatise  on  cosmogony.  When  neighbor- 
ing peoples  deified  nature,  worshiping 
the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  the  birds 
and  beasts,  the  sacred  river  Nile,  the 
cattle  that  browsed  upon  its  shore,  the 
crocodiles  that  swam  in  its  waters,  and  the 
very  beetles  which  crawled  along  its 
banks,  the  Hebrew  myth  of  creation  em- 
bodied the  truth  that  God  is  Spirit,  and 
Spirit  is  creative  ;  that  God  has  made  man 
in  his  own  image ;  that  of  created  beings 
man  alone  is  divine ;  and  that  nature, 
which  by  pagan  religions  men  were  taught 
abjectly  to  worship,  is  man's  serf  whom 
he  is  to  tame,  harness,  and  make  do  his 
bidding.  The  Hebrew  myth  of  Eden 
onbodied  the  truth  that  sin  is  willful  dis- 


obedience of  law ;  that  conscience  makes 
cowards  ot  us  all ;  that  between  sin  and 
tbe  human  soul  is  to  be  eternal  and  un- 
djring  hate ;  that  sin  will  corrupt  the  whole 
human  race,  but  that  the  human  race  will 
destroy  sin,  or,  to  relate  it  in  the  language 
of  the  myth,  the  serpent  shall  poison  the 
heel  of  man,  and  man  shall  crush  the 
serpoit's  head.  The  Hebrew  myth  of 
the  ezpulsi<Hi  from  the  garden  embodied 
the  truth  that  sorrow  is  disciplinary,  and 
the  road  from  the  garden  of  innocence 
to  the  victory  of  virttie  is  through  the 
struggle  of  the  wilderness.  The  Hebrew 
myth  of  the  deluge  embodied  the  truth 
that  destruction  of  sinners  can  never  cure 
the  world  of  sin.  The  Hebrew  myth  of 
Abraham  taught  the  truth  that  he  who 
seeks  God  shall  find  him,  and  that  to  find 
him  no  sacrifice  of  home  or  friends  or 
child  is  or  can  be  too  great ;  the  Hebrew 
myth  of  Jacob,  that  God  is  the  God  of  sin- 
ner as  well  as  of  saint,  and  remembers  his 
mercies  unto  children's  children  of  such 
as  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments ; 
the  myth  of  Joseph,  that  He  is  the  Provi- 
dence of  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him — 
Grod  in  f^ypt  as  in  the  Holy  Land,  in 
Pharaoh's  prison  and  Pharaoh's  palace, 
God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords. 

This  ancient  compilation  of  prehistoric 
myths  and  legends  is  valuable,  not  because 
of  any  scientific  addition  which  it  makes 
to  our  knowledge  of  early  history,  but 
because  it  shows  us  the  consciousness  of 
God  in  the  earliest  experiences  of  that 
remarkable  people  to  whom  more  than  to 
all  other  peoples  combined  the  world  owes 
its  knowledge  of  God,  its  standards  of 
righteousness,  and  its  impulse  to  the  divine 
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FLOFESSOR  FISKE'S  new  volume 
on  the  Civil  War  forms  no  part  of 
the  series  in  which  he  has  been 
developing  the  history  of  our  National  life. 
It  is  avowedly  a  military  history — and  a 
military  history  confined  to  a  single  por- 
tion of  the  Civil  War.  Nevertheless,  Pro- 
fessor Fiske's  historical  instincts  have 
compelled^his  work  to  cover  a  wider  field 

^  Th4  Mississip^  ValUy  in  the  Civil  War.  ByJ<dut 
TulK.  H<^t«Q,  Mifflin  &  Co,  Boston. 


than  he  had  mapped  out  for  it  His 
military  history,  save  in  a  few  pages,  is 
military  history  as  seen  from  the  states- 
man's standpoint,  and  his  limitation  of 
the  narrative  to  a  single  field  of  military 
operations  ser\'es  merely  to  bring  out  the 
illuminating  truth  that  the  rebellion  was 
really  crushed  in  this  field.  To  use  Pro- 
fessor Fiske's  phrase,  the  United  States 
defeated  the  Confederacy  by  "  turning  its 
left  flank."  "At  the  beginning  of  1864 
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the  Confederate  right  in  Vii^ia  still  held 
its  own.  These  three  years  of  warfare 
had  apparently  accomplished  nothing." 
Even  the  hammering  which  Grant's  great 
army  gave  to  Lee's  smaller  one  during  the 
next  few  months  accomplished  nothing 
except  the  slaughter  of  more  thousands  of 
our  own  troops  than  of  those  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  not  until  Sherman's  army,  as  a 
result  of  the  long  succession  of  victories 
at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Vicksbuig,  and 
Nashville,  was  able  to  begin  its  march 
northward  irom  the  sea,  that  Lee  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  because  his  whole 
base  of  support  was  gone. 

In  describing  the  campaigns  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Professor  Fiske  has 
been  botli  helped  and  embarrassed  by  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
commanders.  Even  in  his  books  on  Co- 
lonial history  the  strength  of  Professor 
Fiske's  feeling  and  his  ability  to  clarify 
his  narrative  by  leaving  out  of  s^t  con- 
fusing details  sometimes  mar  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  work.  In  the  present  volume 
his  judgments  are  distinctively  the  partial 
judgments  of  a  contemporary  warmly  in- 
terested in  the  personalities  who  pass 
before  him.  But  what  is  here  lost  in 
freedom  from  bias  is  almost  offset  by  the 
gain  in  the  intimacy  of  knowledge  of 
many  details,  and  the  quickening  power 
of  the  narrative  to  awaken  t.i  its  readers 
the  feeling  of  the  author. 

In  dealing,  however,  with  one  of  the 
great  characters  of  the  campaigns  in  the 
West,  Professor  Fiske  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  embarrassed  by  any  of  these 
personal  associations,  and  the  judgment 
which  he  renders  will,  we  trust,  prove  to 
be  the  judgment  of  posterity.  General 
Thomas  stands  forth  in  this  narrative  in 
the  same  commanding  position  which  he 
holds  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  who 
served  under  him.  All  volunteers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  their  chil- 
dren will  read  with  glowing  enthusiasm 
the  eloquent  pages  depicting  how  the 
great  Virginian  defender  of  the  Union 
rescued  our  army  from  crushit^  defeat 
at  Chickamai^,  and  finally  annihilated 
the  western  army  of  the  Confederacy  at 
Nashville.  The  scene  at  Chickamauga  is 
so  dramatic  and  its  crisis  is  depicted  on  so 
small  a  piece  of  canvas  that  reproduction 
is  possible  even  in  this  brief  review.  After 
^escribin^  Longstreet's  attack  in  over- 


whelming force  upon  the  right  wing.  Pro- 
fessor Fiske's  narrative  continues : 

The  whole  right  wing  was  .  .  .  sweptoffthe 
field  in  utter  and  hopeless  rout.  The  heroic 
exertions  of  division  and  brigade  commanders 
were  all  in  vain.  Nothii^  human  could  stand 
when  struck  in  such  a  fashion.  Rosecrans  was 
caught  in  the  throng  and  whirled  off  the  field, 
and  so  were  McCook  and  Crittenden.  The 
cannon  were  all  in  the  enemy's  hand.  More 
than  half  of  the  Federal  army  was  in  full 
flight;  not  an  officer  above  a  division  com- 
mander was  left  on  this  part  of  the  field. 

Happily,  however,  it  was  not  the  Federals' 
rlriit  wing  which  held  the  key  of  the  position. 
That  kev  was  the  Rossville  road,  which 
Thomas  had  been  holding  like  a  vice  ever 
since  yesterday  morning.  If  the  enemy  were 
to  gain  that  road,  .  . .  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land would  be  annihilated.  ...  It  was  a  crisis 
scarcely  less  terrible  than  that  of  Gettysburg. 
But  the  occasion  was  never  found  to  which 
Thomas  proved  unequal.  The  more  disasters 
thickened  about  him,  the  more  grandly  did 
that  noble  Virginian  defy  them.  Calm  and 
imperturbable  at  all  times,  his  clear  head  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  resources.  The  extent  of 
the  disaster  upon  the  right  was  first  revealed 
to  him  by  the  appalling  sight  of  huge  masses 
of  the  enemy  coming  toward  his  flank  instead 
of  the  reinforcements  for  which  he  was  so 
earnestly  looking— a  sight  fit  to  shake  the 
stoutest  nerves  I  Retreat  was  inevitable,  but 
nothing  was  allowed  to  loosen  his  hold  upon 
the  position  he  had  undertaken  to  defend. 
Less  than  a  mile  in  his  rear  there  was  a  curved 
ridge  known  as  ttie  Horseshoe,  convex  toward 
the  enemy's  front,  and  over  this  horseshoe  ran 
the  Rossville  road,  .that  goal  of  the  enemy's 
efforts.  To  this  ridge  Thomas  retreated,  and 
on  its  most  favorable  points  skillfully  planted 
his  artilleiy  ;  and,  gathering  there  some  25,000 
men,  stood  like  a  rock,  which  the  angry  waves 
of  war  might  buffet  in  vain.  Long  afterward 
men  spoke  of  him  as  the  "Rock  of  Chicka- 
mauga." For  six  weary  hours  those  25,000 
men — their  numbers  lessening  moment  by  mo- 
ment, till  nearly  10,000  were  stretched  upon 
the  ground— stood  at  bay,  and  hurled  back 
again  and  again  the  furious  onset  of  60,000 
rebels,  mad  with  desire  to  clutch  the  prize 
they  had  so  nearly  won.  Riding  to  and  fro 
among  his  men  as  quietly  as  iron  parade, 
infusing  them  all  with  his  own  ^eat  spirit, 
quick  to  see  each  emergencv  as  it  came  and 
to  meet  it  with  some  fresh  device,  the  hero 
held  his  ground.  At  one  moment,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  the  rebel  lines  were  extended  so 
far  beyond  our  left  as  to  threaten  the  Ross- 
ville road,  when  their  advance  was  suddenly 
checked  by  the  arrival  of  that  superb  soldier, 
the  rough-and-ready  Gordon  Granger,  with 
4,000  men.  He  had  marched  without  orders 
to  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  and  the  tremen- 
dous energy  with  which  he  supported  Thomas 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  half  his  men 
were  killed  or  wounded  before  dusk.  As 
evening  approached  it  was  discovered  that 
the  last  cartridge  had  been  fired.  In  the  wild 
turmoil  which  attended  the  rout  of  the  ri|ht 
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wing,  somebody  had  ordered  the  removal  of 
all  the  ammunition  trains,  and  powder  and 
ball  were  no  more  to  be  had,  save  by  search- 
ing among  the  dead  bodies  of  friend  and  foe. 
Then,  with  grim  determination,  bayonets  were 
fixed.  Lon^treet,  loth  to  own  himself  baffled, 
had  sent  to  Bragg  for  reinforcements,  but 
none  were  forthcoming.  "He  told  me,"  says 
Longstreet,  "  that  the  men  had  been  beaten 
back  so  badly  that  they  could  be  of  no  service 
to  me."  With  such  portions  of  his  corps  as 
still  retained  some  freshness,  Longstreet  at- 
tempted a  last  assault  but  his  men  were  driven 
down  the  hillside  witti  the  cold  steel  and  with 
muskets  used  as  clubs.  Their  stren|^  was 
ndiausted;  they  were  balked  of  their  prey; 
and  nig^t  found  Thomas  still  master  of  the 


RossviHe  road,  and  the  Union  army  saved 
from  destruction.  The  annals  of  warfare  may 
be  searched  in  vain  for  a  grander  spectacle ; 
and  in  the  years  to  come,  so  long  as  American 
children  are  bom  to  love  and  serve  their 
country,  rescued  at  such  dreadful  cost  from 
anarchy  and  dishonor,  may  they  be  taught  to 
revere  the  glorious  name  of  Thomas,  tiie  Rock 
of  Chickamauga  I 

Work  like  this,  which  has  so  thoroughly 
engaged  the  heart  of  the  author,  ha^  a 
value  as  literature  which  will  remain  when 
the  author's  personal  judgments  of  the 
men  who  were  his  friends  shall  have  given 
place  to  the  impartial  verdict'c^  history. 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  sueh  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  The  absence  of 
comment  in  this  department  in  many  cases  indicates  that  extended  review  will  be  made  at 
a  later  date.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid, 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


Bit»le  Studies  on  Sanctiflcation  and  Hohoess. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  MacGiUlTary.  The  Fleming  H. 
RercnCo.  NewYoik.  4%x7>4in.   228  pages.  *1. 

This  book  presents  a  marked  difference  from 
die  general  character  of  the  many  books  on 
the  same  .subject  now  current.  It  is  an  ^nquiry 
into  the  Biblical  teachings  on  that  subject, 
and  opens  the  question  whether  they  have 
been  rightly  apprehended  in  the  Reformed 
Churches.  The  author  thinks — justly,  as  we 
deem— that  they  have  not  been:  that  Redemp- 
tion has  been  re^parded  as  centering  in  Justifi- 
cation, whereas  it  centers  in  Sanctiflcation ; 
and  that  misapprehension  on  this  point  has 
been  injurious  to  the  development  of  Christian 
character. 

Book  of  Verses,  A.  By  Ntxon  Waterman. 
Forbes& Co., Boston.  4^x71/410.  226pages.  «1J5. 

Christian  but  a  Roman,  A.  By  Maurus  Jokai. 
DonUeday&HcChiieCcNewVork.  414x6^  in. 
50c 

A  melodrama  of  poor  quality. 

Cobra's  Den,  The.  By  the  Rev.  Jacob  Cham- 
berlain. M.D-.D.D.  (IHustrateA)  The  Fleming  H. 
ReveU  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^4  in.  270  pages.  %\. 
Dr.  Chamberlain,  the  veteran  medical  mission- 
ary, who  was  the  spokesman  for  the  missionary 
corps  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference,  has  given  us  ho'e  one  of  the  best 
misnonaiy  boola  we  have  met  with.  It  con- 
sists of  short  stories  of  missionary  experience 
full  of  interesting  adventure  and  mcident,  and 
with  a  Christian  point  to  every  story.  Inspir- 
ing an  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  work  and 
the  worker,  it  is  a  book  which  ought  at  least 
to  go  into  every  Sunday-school  library. 

Critical  Histonr  of  the  Evolution  of  Trini- 
tarlulsm.  aj  Levi  Leonard  Paine.  Houghton, 
Hlffiin  ft  Co..  Boston.  5x7%  fn.  387  pages.  >2. 

Difficoh  Problem,  A:  The  Staircase  at  the 
HMTt'i  Delight,  aod  Other  atoriea.  By  Anna 
KatlMrioe  Green  (Mrs.  Charles  KohUs).  TiwF.M. 
Lj^t^gsUngCo^NewYoik.  4%X7%in.  344 


Earth  and  the  World,  The:  Mow  Formed. 
Bv  Abraham  G.  Tennings,  Fleminr  H.  ReveU  Co., 
New  York.  4%x7  inr»6  pages.^125. 

This  book  must  be  credited  to  the  sincerest 
good  intention,  and  be  classified  among  tiie 
curiosities  of  modem  publication.  It  identi- 
fies Job  with  Jobab,  "  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  Shem,"  maintains  that  man  was  created 
onlv  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  diat 
Deluge  inundated  the  entire  globe. 

Educational  Aims  and  Methods.  Lecttires 
and  Addreaaea.  By  Sir  Joshua  Htcti,  H.A.,  LL.D. 
TlieMacmillanCo.,WwVork.  5x7^  in.  4«pa0ea. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume  are 
widely  various ;  e.  g.,  these  three :  "  Methods 
of  Instruction  as  Illustrated  in  the  Bible," 
"  Endowments  and  their  Influence  on  Edu- 
cation," "  Women  and  Universities."  The 
author  speaks  from  the  British  point  of  view, 
but  wiA  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can conditions ;  in  fact,  two  of  these  lectures 
were  given  before  academic  assemblies  in  this 
country.  With  methods  diverse  according  to 
the  national  conditions,  he  recognizes  and 
exhibits  the  common  aims.  American  teach- 
ers will  find  in  this  book  the  targe  discotu^e 
of  a  man  of  high  culture,  versed  in  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  their  craft,  thoughtful,  sug- 
gestive, ana  freshening. 

Elements  of  Ethics.  By  Noah  K.  Davis, 
A.M.,  Ph.Dy  LL.D,  Silver,  Burdett  ft  Co.,  Boston. 
5^x8  in.  »4  pages,  fiifi. 

Every  month  brings  us  a  new 'treatise  on 
ethics — .surely  an  encouraging  sign  of  the 
times.  The  present  one  is  elementary  in  char- 
acter, and  presents  to  one  at  the  threshold  of 
the  science  the  full  outlines  of  its  general 
principles  and  applications.  Viewing  it  as 
exhibiting  the  suoject  as  taught  at  me  Uni- 
versity of  Viri^inia,  we  regard  the  teaching  as 
solid  and  stimulating.  A  large  variety  of 
illustrative  matter  appended  in  copious  foot- 
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notes  enriches  the  general  discussion  in  the 
text.  We  find  ourselves  occasionally  demur- 
ring to  Professor  Davis's  positions.  That 
freedom  is  more  than  his  negative  definition 
makes  if,  appears  in  his  recognition  of  it  as 
realized  in  breaking  the  bondage  of  passion. 
Nor  does  his  view  that  self-love  is  merely 
selfishness — a  view  that  belongs  to  an  atom- 
istic conception  of  humaniW — cohere  with  his 
recognition  of  the  essentially  social  nature  of 
man,  whose  true  self,  therefore,  is  a  social  self. 
It  seems  also  rather  an  unbalanced  statement 
to  say  that  "  the  State  is  not  an  educational 
but  a  protective  institution."  Laws  and  courts 
as  well  as  schools  are  ethical  teachers.  With 
another  statement,  whose  implications  go  far 
to  purify  religion,  we  are  in  hearty  concur- 
rence :  "  All  religions,  and  even  atheistic  cults, 
come  within  the  scope  of  ethics."  The  lo^cal 
basis  of  this  view  is  stated  by  Dr.  Davis  in 
saying  that  the  nature  of  God  is  the  ultimate 
ground  of  moral  obligation- 
Evening  and  the  Morning,  The.    By  the  Rev. 

Armstrong  Black,   Anwrican  Tract  SodetT,  New 

York.  4^x7%  in.    159  pages.  $1. 

This  is  a  devotional  book  for  guiet  hours. 
Belonging  to  a  numerou.s  class,  it  has  more 
than  common  merit.  The  author  has  reflected 
deeply  upon  a  wide  experience,  and  familiar 
passages  of  Scripture  sparkle  freshly  in  his 
nandlm^.  We  think  that  there  is  still  room 
for  a  kmd  of  devotional  literature  that  will 
appeal  to  men  of  action  as  well  as  to  men  of 
thought,  and  will  concern  itself  with  the  stir 
of  the  street  as  well  as  with  the  silence  of  the 
closet.  This,  however,  is  not  exacdy  of  that 
kind. 

Parringdons,  The.  By  Ellen  Thomeycroft 
Fowler.  O.  Appletoa  &  Col,  New  York.  5x7^111. 
367  pages.  »1.M. 

This  novel,  although  by  no  means  without  in- 
terest, is  neither  so  suggestive,  so  well  con- 
structed, nor  so  keen  as  its  two  predecessors. 
It  has  very  good  points,  but  it  lacks  vivacity 
as  a  whole ;  it  does  not  carry  the  reader  on  a 
strong  current  of  narrative  interest.  Miss 
Fowler's  earlier  work  was  not  specially  strong 
in  construction,  but  her  conversation  was 
exceptionally  bright,  and  often  very  effective ; 
the  story  do^  not  show  the  same  alertness, 
tite  same  "  touch  and  go  "  wit 

Oarden  of  Bden,  The.   By  Blanche  WiUis 

Howard.  Charles  Scribner's  Sms,  New  Y«k.  5X7% 
in.  444  pages.  JI.50. 

With  readers  whose  sense  of  proportion  is 
ever  to  the  fore,  this  story  will  hardly  add  to 
the  author's  well-earned  reputation ;  certainly 
the  text  could  have  been  pruned  and  con- 
densed with  profit.  "The  Garden  of  Eden" 
seems  like  an  undigested  work  published  by 
the  friends  of  the  writer,  not  by  the  writer 
herself.  In  many  places,  however,  her  style 
recalls  the  New  England  vivacity  which  dis- 
tinguished *'  One  Summer,"  The  book  con- 
tains frequent  clever  and  exquisite  psycholog- 
ical toucties,  much  genuine  sentiment,  and 
much  moral  teaching. 

Oeorge  Washington.  By  Woodrow  Wilson. 
(lUostrated.)  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7% 
io.  333  pages.  $lJO.  

A  ddis^tful  bo6k  to  read,  well  wor&y  to  be 


ranked  with  the  best  biographical  writing. 
Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  enters  into  bis 
task  with  mingled  zest  and  discretion;  he 
never  obscures  general  effect  by  profusion  of 
minor  circumstances;. he  carries  the  reader 
along  with  him  in  the  personal  narrative  of 
Washington's  life,  much  as  one  is  carried 
along  in  reading  the  best  fiction ;  his  accuracy 
and  judgment  on  disputed  points  are  to  be 
depended  upon;  his  estimate  of  Washington's 
character  and  place  in  history  is  both  lofty 
and  sound.  Of  all  the  many  books  about 
Washington,  this  is  the  one  we  should  give  to 
a  foreigner  who  wanted  to  understand  the  in- 
ception of  American  institutions,  or  to  a  yout^ 
man  whose  taste  called  for  picturesque  as  well 
as  philosophic  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Histoiy  of  Politics,  A.  By  Edward  Jenks, 
MJL.  {Tbe  Tetnpk  Piimera.)  The  Macmllun  Co.. 
New  York.  4x6  lA.  174  pag^  «e. 
The  concreteness  with  which  the  author  ex- 
hibits his  subject  is  shown  by  his  definition  of 
a  right  as  "  a  power  enforced  by  public  senti- 
ment" This  IS  hardly  philosopnical,  but  very- 
practical.  His  object  is  to  summarize  in  a 
brief  popular  form  what  men  have  done,  rather 
than  what  they  have  thought^  in  their  political 
development  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
tvpe.  It  is  a  rare  sort  of  book,  and  done  in 
the  thoroughly  workmanlike  style  that  justi- 
fies strong  commendation. 

Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  The  Pr^deiiaes. 

By  Leon  H.  Vincent.  Houghton,  HiflUn  ft  Co- 
Boston.  4x7  in.  123  pages.  $1. 

A  very  interesting  account,  in  Mr.  Vincent's 
straightforward,  informal  sWie,  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  great  bouses  in  Paris :  a 
center  of  tbe  best  societv  of  the  French  capit^ 
at  one  of  its  most  brilliant  periods,  ana  the 
fountain-head  of  a  great  social  and  literary 
tradition.  Mr.  Vincent  gives  the  history  of 
the  hotel  and  of  the  brilliant  woman  who  was 
for  so  many  years  its  central  figure ;  who  drew 
about  her  men  of  the  highest  distinction,  and 
who  made  conversation  a  fine  art  Mr.  Vin- 
cent also  describes  the  imitation  Salons  which 
sprang  up  after  the  decline  of  llie  HOtel 
Rambouillet,  with  tfieir  superrefinements 
speech,  their  a£Fectations,  and  dieir  preciosity, 
all  of  which  Moliire  mercilessly  satirized. 

Inductive  Course  in  English.  (First  Book.) 
Br  Larldn  Dunton,  LL.D.,  and  Atuustiu  H.  K^ley, 
A.H.  (Ilh»M^ed3  TiKunpaon,  Kown  ft  Co.  Bosr 
ton.  5x7^ inTlM pages.  40c 

Jimmyjohn  Boss,  and  Other  Stories,  The 
By  Owen  WUter.  (lUustratedJ  Harper  &  Bros- 
NewYork.  4^x7  in.  3J3  pages.  tlJsT 
The  Far  West  is,  as  usu  j,  Mr.  Wister's  sub- 
ject, and  the  cowboy  is  a^ain  studied  in  many 
picturesque  phases  of  his  unique  character. 
Much  the  best  of  the  eight  tales  is  that  which 
gives  tide  to  the  book.   It  has  dash  and 

fenuine  fun,  and  is  also  a  thoroughly  careful 
it  of  character  study. 

John  Ploughman's  Pictures :  Rain  Advice  for 
Plain  People.  By  C.  H.  Ssnrgeon.  aUnstr^edJ 
The FlendwH.  Revell  CoSeSvmk.'^^^S. 
123  pages.  30c. 

What  "  Poor  Richard  "  was  to  the  last  centory 
"  John  Ploughman  "  is  to  this*  with  the  added 
merit  at  combining  Christian  wisdom  and 
homely  common  sense  in  a  s^e  adapted  to 
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the  man  in  the  street,  and  with  an  edge  com- 
mcidmg  itself  to  the  philosopher  in  the  study. 
**  John  abounds  in  provertM,  epigrams,  allit- 
erations, and  quaint  phrases.  He  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  occasional  puns,  and,  though  a 
BnKiiif  has  "  caught  on  "  to  some  American- 
isms, for  which  he  is  none  the  worse. 

Kent  Squire,  A.  By  Frederick  W.  Hayes. 
(lUostntedJ  The  ¥.  M.  Lupton  PublishitiR  Co, 
NewYwk.  4%x7^iii.  SS7|Migin.  «1.50. 
Chiefly  a  tale  of  French  political  and  personal 
intngue  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  m  which 
an  £nglishman  plays  an  important  part.  The 
perfidy  and  cupidity  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
oueh  are  forcibly  presented.  The  interest  is 
well  kept  up,  and  the  plot  is  handled  in  a 
fashion  not  unlike  that  oi  Dumas. 

Life  of  Samn^  Johnson,  LL.D.  By  Tames 
BoswelL  The  HacmUbn  Ca,  Now  York.  3  vols. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  this  biogra- 
phy—on  the  whole,  probably  the  best  in  the 
world — should  be  included  m  the  Library  of 
English  Qassics.  It  is  put  into  three  sub- 
stantial volumes,  printed  from  a  large,  clear 
type,  and  on  paper  of  such  a  weight  that  the 
volumes  are  not  burdensome  to  the  hand. 

Love  in  a  Cloud.  By  Arlo  Bates.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5X7^  in.  291  paces.  H.!0. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  characters  in 
diis  "  cmnedy  in  filigree  **  are  Boston  people. 
In  the  first  scenes  they  are  unmannerly  and 
ill-bred  in  a  surprising  degree :  later  on  they 
become  melodramatic ;  throughout  they  are 
disagreeable  to  one  another  and  to  the  reader. 
Now,  Boston  society  people  might  conceiv- 
ably be  disagreeable,  but  we  refuse  to  believe 
that  they  are  either  boorish  or  melodramatic. 
Mr.  Bates  has  written  much  that  is  clever ; 
thb  is  too  devo-. 

Last  Lady  of  Mulberry,  The.  By  Henry 
WUton  Thoma*.  Illustrated  by  Emil  Pollak. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co,  New  York.  5x7H  In.  330 
paeas.  «IJa 

One  who  wishes  to  see  life  among  the  Italo- 
Americans  of  Mulberry  Street,  New  York* 
may  get  the  pleasure  without  the  trouble  of  an 
eAcursion  from  these  lively  pen-pictures  by  a 
sldlled  hand.  The  chief  characters  move 
through  a  complicated  and  comical  tan^e  of 
cross-purposes  to  rest  at  the  end  of  great  wor- 
ries in  about  the  same  condition  as  at  the 
beginning.  The  moral,  if  there  be  any,  would 
seem  tobe,*'LetweU  enough  alone."  Whether 
so  intended  or  not,  the  book  is  of  omsider* 
able  interest  to  the  sociological  student 

life's  Trivial  Round.  By  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carer.  The  J.  B.  Lip^ncott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
4Hx7in.  288  pages.  >T^. 

The  tide  is  not  inapt  applied  to  some  of  the 
p^es  of  this  booK ;  others  are  less  trivial 
from  a  moral  as  well  as  a  literary  standpoint. 

Life  in  Japan.  By  Ella  Gardner.  (Illustrated.) 
CiUDEKUand  Presbyterian  Publbhlng  House,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  7%xlOin.  187  pages.  $IJ0. 

in  tiiis  day  of  many  books  on  Japan  it  is  well 
to  have  one  good  account  of  that  country 
**  as  seen  throu^  a  missionary's  spectacles." 
The  wmlc  contams  much  useful  information, 
rctigious  and  otherwise.  While  some  of  the 
jKostrations  {ire  excellent  the  appearance  of 


tiie  volume  would  have  been  improved  by  the 
omission  of  the  cheap  tail-pieces,  initial  letters, 
and  borders. 

Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  The.  By  Rush 
Rhees.  (WithMap^  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  New 
York.  Sx7Sm.  320  pages.  f.US. 
This  book  is  correctly  described  by  its  author 
in  his  preface  as  "avowedly  a  study  rather 
than  a  story."  It  is  not  pictorial,  not  imag- 
inative, not  emotional;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  it  scholastic  or  in  form  theol<^cal.  It  is 
"  a  companion  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospels," 
and  will  be  rather  a  help  to  the  student  of  the 
Gospels  than  a  substitute  for  them  as  a  con- 
nected biography.  The  author's  point  of  view 
is  that  of  evangelical  faith.  He  recognizes 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  whoever  its  author,  as 
"coming  from  some  Apostolic  source,"  de- 
fends the  miraculous  birth,  though  rather  as 
a  probable  than  as  a  necessary  opinion,  and 
places  emphasis  on  the  reality  of  the  resurrec- 
tion as  "  m  some  real  sense  corporeal,"  He 
supplements  the  study  of  the  life  with  a  still 
more  brief  study  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
The  latter  hardly  seems  to  us  adequate, 
though  perhaps  it  is  as  adequate  as  is  possible 
in  so  brief  a  treatment 

Menul  Index  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  S.  C. 
ThoiDpson.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 
4%x7^n.  280  pages,  illb. 

This  book  applies  to  the  Bible  a  rather  simple 
artificial-memory  system  for  the  easy  recalling 
of  chapM^  passives,  and  words. 

Monk  and  the  Dancer,  The.  By  Arthur  Coss- 
lett  Smith,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
5x7  in.  241  pages.  »1.50. 

Three  or  four  of  these  short  stories  are  capi- 
tal ;  all  are  above  the  magazine  average.  The 
tide-story  is  virile  and  passionate,  and  its 
imaginative  strength  does  not  take  its  plot 
Out  of  the  realm  of  the  reasonably  probable. 
"The  Eye  of  the  Harem"  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  gently  humorous  tale.  Mr.  Smidi  has 
found  for  himself  new  topics  and  has  treated 
them  in  a  new  way.  In  print  ornament  and 
binding  this  voltune  Is  unusual  and  attractive. 

Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Cbris- 
tiaaCburcb.  (Second Series.)  VolumeXIV.  The 
Seven  EcumenicalCoundlsoltne  Undivided  Church: 

Sbelr  Canons  and  Dogroatic  E>ecrees.  T(»elher  with 
e  Canons  of  AH  the  Local  Synods  which  have  Re- 
ceived Ecumenical  Acceptance.  Edited,  with  Notes 
Gathered  from  the  Writings  of  the  Greatest  Scbolan, 
by  Henry  R.  Perdval,  !U.A.,  D.D.  6xl<Hi  in.  671 
pages. 

A  work  of  ample  leamii^,  and  fumi^ed  with 
copious  indexes  which  make  it  most  valuable 
iw  reference.  The  period  covered  extends 
from  the  First  to  the  Second  Council  of  Nice, 
A.D.  325 — 787.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
included  matter  has  not  before  been  translated 
into  English.  The  editor,  while  personally 
accepting  all  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  Seven 
Councils  as  "  infallible  and  irreformable,"  has 
so  abstained  from  controversy  and  limited 
himself  to  the  facts  as  to  free  his  work  from 
indications  of  any  party  interest. 

Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Charles  Firth,  M.A. 

i Heroes  of  the  Nations.   Edited  by  Evelvn  Abbott, 
I.A.)   Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.  5x714  In.  4%  pages.  ilJO. 

Among  the  numerous  biographies  of  Cromwell 
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we  reckon  this  one  of  the  best.  Whether  it  is 
possible  even  now  to  write  on  Cromwell  in 
entire  freedora  from  bias  may  be  doubted,  but 
few  succeed  in  the  attempt  as  well  as  Mr.  Firth. 

Our  New  Prosperity.  By  Ray  Stannard 
BaJcer.  (Illustrated.)  Doubledajr  &  McClure  Co., 
New  York.  4^iX7Vi  in.  fl.25. 

Mr.  Baker  has  published  a  particularly  inter- 
esting compilation  of  facts  under  the  title 
"  Our  New  Prosperity,"  and  the  book  might 
form  an  excellent  Republican  campaign 
document,  since  this  prosperity  has  largely 
come  durii^  the  past  three  years.  The 
author  shows  how  confidence  was  restored 
with  the  election  of  President  McKinlw, 
and  gives  proof  of  the  consequent  readi- 
ness of  capital  again  to  embark  on  great 
enterprises.  Evidences  of  this  are  obtained 
from  the  present  number  of  depositors  in 
saving  banks — over  5,200,000 — and  of  the 
deposits  in  all  the  banks,  now  amounting  to 
over  seven  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  And  of 
this  great  total,  nearly  one-half  is  held  by  the 
savings  banks  and  the  State  banks.  Another 
impressive  evidence  is  in  the  condition  of  our 
foreign  trade.  In  1898  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  exceeded  Great  Britain  in  the 
totals  of  domestic  exports,  and  in  the  following 
year  our  foreign  business  for  the  6rst  time 
passed  beyond  the  two-billion-dollar  mark. 
The  book  is  full  of  such  interesting  statistics 
as  Ae  above,  and  is  of  value  to  every  collector 
of  statistics.  The  index  is,  regrettably,  not 
ample  enough.  We  note  a  few  misprints,  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  corrected  in  later  editions. 

Our  Presidents  and  How  We  Make  Them.  By 

A.  K.  McCIure,  LL.D.  (Illustrated.)  Harper  & 
Bros..  New  York.  S>AX«V4  in.  417  pages.  1.2. 

Admirably  planned  both  for  popular  reading 
and  for  a  book  of  reference.  What  each  Presi- 
dential candidate  has  stood  for,  the  extent 
and  character  of  his  popular  support,  and  the 
picturesque  incidents  in  his  campaign  are  told 
clearly  and  compactly.  After  1840,  when  a 
party  platform  was  for  the  first  time  promul- 
gated by  a  National  conventioo,  the  platforms 
of  all  parties  are  printed  in  full,  and  ;^ter  184S, 
when  the  author  attended  his  first  National 
convention,  there  is  usually  an  inside  view  of 
the  contests  resulting  in  the  choice  of  the 
Presidential  nominees.  Nevertheless,  the  faults 
of  the  volume  are  almost  as  conspicuous  as  its 
virtues — the  chief  of  them  being  the  careless- 
ness of  the  author's  style.  On  a  single  page 
we  read  that  Fremont  narrowly  "escaped" 
electionj  that  all  "  phases  "  of  politics  accepted 
a  certain  belief,  and  that  Seward  was  the 
"confessed"  Republican  leader. 

Peril  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  AmtricB.   By  Percy  T.  Magan,  Ph.B.  Fleming 
^.Niwyorlc.  5»/4)<7%in.  l%T»m»-$l. 


H.  Revell  Co., 


Photo-Miniature,  The:  Ortbocbromatic  Pho- 
tograptay ;  The  Poie  (Id  Portraiture)  ;  Modern 
Leosei ;  Developers  and  Development.   Ward  & 
Tennant.  289  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  5x8  in.  2>c.  each. 
The  popularity  of  these  attractively  illu-strated 
manuals  is  shown  by  the  appearance  in  new 
editions  of  the  first  three  named.   "  Develop- 
ers and  Development "  is  a  treatise  which,  wiui 
its  beautifully  printed  pictures  showing  cprrect 
axai  incorrect  development,  will  be  eagerly  wel- 


comed by  the  amateur  who  aspires  to  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  this  fascinating  art. 

Private  Smith  at  the  Philippines.  By  Marion 
Leonidas.  (IllustnrtedJ  Fraaklln  Printing  and  Pub- 
Iishing  Co.,  Hamniond,  Ind.  5X7H  in-  2I6  pages. 
Paper  bound. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Spanish  Prose  Coni- 
poaitloo.  By  M.  Montrose  Ranuey  and  AniU  John- 
stone Lewis.  Henry  Hott& Co.,  New  Vwk.  Vtix6\t 
in.  144  pages.  75c. 

Prophets  of  Israel.    By  Herbert  L.  Willett, 
Ph.D.  l.if«  and  Teachlnga  of  Jesus  (same  author) . 
(IJethany  C.  E.  Reading  Course.  General  Editor, 
J.  Z.  Tyler.)    t-'leining  II.  Revell  Co„  New  York. 
^x6%in.  .15c each. 
These  little  handbooks,  the  preparation  of 
which  has  been  authorized  by  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  for  tbe 
use  of  their  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  are 
fitted  for  class  instruction  by  questions  ap- 
pended to  the  successive  chapters.   The  two 
named  above  exhibit,  particularly  in  Old 
Testament  study,  the  critical  scholarship  con- 
tended for  by  their  author  in  his  notable 
address  before  the  Convention  this  spring. 

Pursuit  of  Camilla,  The.  By  Qementina  Black. 
I.  B.  Lipptncott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4Hx7V«  in. 
382  pages.  Paper  bound.  50c. 

Seafarers,  The.  By  Mary  Gray  Morrison. 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.  New  York.  i%x7',^  in. 
32b  pages.  fl.SO. 

The  change  from  placid  New  England  life  to 
a  lair  of  Mediterranean  pirates  is  abrupt,  and 
the  pictures  of  pirate  life  are  somewhat 
strained  and  lurid.  The  author  has  the  gift 
of  vivid  and  dramatic  narration,  but  her  story 
is  not  constructed  with  due  proportion  and 
literary  perspective.  Altoget^jer  the  book 
gives  promise  of  better  things  in  the  future. 

Senator  North.    By  Gertrude  Atherton.  John 

Lane,  New  York.  5x7>^  in.  367  pages,  tl. 
In  Mrs.  Athertoii's  book,  when  a  woman  is 
confronted  by  the  evidence  of  her  husband's 
illicit  relations  «ith  a  slave,  she  only  sig^s  and 
says  that  she  ought  to  be  thankful  not  toliave 
seen  his  brats  before.  This  is  about  all  Uie 
moral  shock  discernible  in  the  discovery— per- 
haps owing  to  the  influence  of  centuries  of 
such  relations.  Despite  rather  frequent 're- 
minders of  sensualiw,  "  Senator  North "  is 
interestii^  to  those  wno  welcome  another  nar- 
rative desuing  with  racial  questions.  It  also 
deals  with  pcuitical  life  in  Washington,  espe- 
cially as  aifected  by  the  struggles  in  Cuba 
which  led  to  our  Spanish  War.  In  this  aspect 
the  novel  has  genuine  historical  value.  The 
characters  are  not  cleverly  or  clearly  drawn, 
though  occasionally  there  is  so  deft  a  touch  as 
to  make  us  sure  that  the  sketeh  was  taken 
direcd_y  from  the  life  of  some  one  of  the 
Washmgton  celebrities.  The  plot  seems  to 
us  both  clumsy  and  unnatural,  nor  does  the 
story  ring  true  morally. 

Short  History  of  the  United  States.  (For 

School  Use.)  liy  Edward  Chanidng.  Vfith  Maps 
and  lllusirations.   The  Nfacndllan  Co_  New  VorV 

4f^x7in.  418  pages.  9<V. 

As  ^ort  in  manner  as  in  mass.  In  his  preface 
the  author  dismisses  contemporaries  who  try 
to  make  history  interesting  with  a  curtness 
that  is  scarcely  civil,  and  m  his  text  he  dis- 
misses movements  to  which  he  is  hostile  with 
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a  want  of  consideration  wliich  sometimes  in- 
dicates partial  knowledge  as  well  as  partial 
judgment.  Those  who  Delieve  that  the  per- 
sonalitv  of  the  author  is  an  important  element 
in  teaoiing  the  finer  lessons  of  American  his^ 
torv  will  not  displace  Higginson  and  Fiske 
and  Ees^eston  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Chan- 
mag.  Nevertheless,  the  volume  is  well  planned 
anawda  written. 

Some  Problems  of  the  Day  in  Natural  Science: 
An  latredocUon.  By  Alexander  HlU,  M.A.,  M.D. 
(The  Temple  Primers.)  Xbe  MacmilUn  Co.,  New 
YoriL  4x6iD.  Mpasea.  40c 

The  problems  exhibited  here  are  The  Ase  of 
the  Earth,  The  Ultimate  Constitution  of  Mat- 
ter, The  Origin  of  Species,  The  Cause  of  the 
Coagulation  of  Blood,  The  Function  of  Nerve- 
FibCTS  and  Nerve-Cells,  and  Microphytology 
(proposed  as  a  better  term  than  bactenology). 
Half  of  the  volume,  preceding  these,  is  devoted 
to  an  exposition  oi  First  Principles.  It  is 
deigned  to  give  clear  and  precise  ideas  to 
those  who  alreacv  have  some  nazy  knowledge 
(tf  its  subjects,  and  to  serve  thereby  as  an 
iatroducHon  to  larger  acquisitions. 

Student's  Life  of  Jesus,  The.  By  George 
Holler  GUbert,  PhJ).,  D.D.  (Third  Edition,  Re- 
irixd  and  Enlarged.)  The  HacmiUan  Ca,  New 
York.  5x7\  in.  4Wis«ki.  $IJS. 

The  first  edition,  noticed  by  us  last  year,  has 
been  manifestly  improved  upon  by  careful  re- 
vision. Professor  Gilbert's  main  interest  is 
historical,  to  get  at  the  real  facts.  He  admits, 
sparingly,  the  presence  of  a  legendary  element, 
bat  is,  on  the  whole,  conservative.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  one  who  does  not  find  the  personal 
pre-existence  of  Jesus  affirmed  in  the  Gos- 
pels (see  Professor  Gilbert^s  "The  Revelation 
of  Jesus")  still  adheres,  as  in  this  work,  to  the 
historicity  of  the  virgin  birth. 

Supreme  Argument  for  Christianity,  The.  By 
W.Gamtt  Horder.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York. 
Axf^in.  USpaftu.  75c 
The  author  of  ^is  new  volume  in  the  series 
of  "Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects"  is 
known  to  some  of  ''ur  readers  by  his  "  Treas- 
ury of  American  Sacred  Song,"  "  The  Poets' 
Bible,"  and  other  works.  In  lour  chapters  he 
h^_  v^orously  presented  the  proof  of  the 
diTtneness  of  Christianity  in^iicn  is  found  in 
the  historical  changes  it  has  effected  in  the 
world  and  in  individual  life.  Among  the 
causes  which  have  corrupted  Christianity  we 
observe  no  mention  of  one  not  less  virulent 
than  any— the  alliance  of  Church  and  State. 
The  ai^uraent,  however,  is  well  put,  and  it  is 
one  which  Jesus  reckoned  as  decisive — "  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits." 

Tenant  of  WUdfell  Hall,  The.  By  Anne 
BroBt^  (Acton  Bell).  Tntroductloa  by  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrr  Ward.  (lUustrated.)  The  Haworth  EdiUon. 
VoL  VI.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  5%x8  in. 
SQ2  pages.  flJ5. 

TennyBon's  The  Princess.  Edited  by  L.  A.. 
Sherman.  Hemv  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  4^x6^ 
In.  185  pages.  fiOc 

Towards  Pretoria.  By  Julian  Ralph.  ,  The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  New  York.  SxH  hi.  328 
pages.  »l.50. 

Mr.  Ralph's  book  is  pro-British.  As  South 
Africa  is  practically  one  country  by  nature,  so, 
he  say^  it  must  eventually  be  one  by  govern- 


ment. He  believes  that  pro-Boer  sympathy 
has  been  awakened,  first,  in  England  by  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  and  Jewish  parasites,  who,  feed- 
ing upon  the  Boers,  have  made  it  appear  that 
all  the  latter  are  deserving  of  the  sympathy 
due  only  to  a  heroic  handful ;  secondly,  in 
America,  by  the  argument  that  the  Transvaal 
is  another  such  country  as  ours  was  after  it 
seceded  from  England.  Mr.  Ralph  declares 
that  this  argument  would  be  criminal  were 
there  any  likelihood  of  its  bearing  fruit  in  the 
form  of  active  American  sympathy.  He  ad- 
mits, however,  that,  though  less  enlighten^, 
less  cleanly,  less  gentle,  and  less  amenable  to 
discipline  man  formerly,  the  Boers  have  lost 
nothing  in  courage ;  they  have  even  made  a 
distinct  advance  in  self-reliance,  strengthening 
their  love  of  liberty  and  independence.  Mr. 
Ralph  seems  surprised  at  their  love  of  loneli- 
ness, a  trait,  however,  which  is  but  liberty  and 
independence  pushed  to  an  extreme.  A  salient 
excellence  of  uiis  volume  lies  in  its  description 
of  modemfighting.  One  hears  abiggun miles 
away  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left,  but 
when  they  are  close  at  hand  they  do  not  make 
the  tremendous  noise  expectea;  indeed,  Mr. 
Ralph  did  not  hear  any  explosion  so  loud  a.s  a 
good  strong  clap  of  thunder.  There  is  "no 
noise  of  battle  hurded  in  lie  air  "  nowadays. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  modem  battle 
seems  to  be  rifle-firing;  "it  sounds  like  the 
frying  of  fat  or  like  the  crackling  and  snapping 
of  green  wood  in  a  bonfire,"  while  the  music 
of  individual  bullets  "  is  like  the  magnified  note 
of  a  mosquito."  At  this  distance  from  the 
events  described,  Mr.  Ralph's  narrations  of 
the  various  marches  and  engagements  seem 
somewhat  second-hand,  since  we  have  already 
read  his  and  other  accounts  in  the  daily  papen. 
That  is  not  saying,  however,  that  these  narra- 
tions of  the  dever  correspondent  of  the  London 
"  Daily  Mail "  are  not  worth  re-reading.  As  a 
book  of  reference,  Mr.  Ralph's  appendices 
will  perhaps  be  oftener  consulted  than  will  the 
main  body  of  the  book.  Besides  the  ample 
index  and  a  chronological  list  of  events,  the 
text  of  the  conventions  of  1881  and  1884  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  South  African  Republic  is  reprinted:  there 
is  an  official  table  of  casualties  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  to  March  10;  a  table  of 
British  and  Boer  ordinance,  a  glossary  of 
Boer  terms,  and,  last  but  not  least,  an  excel- 
lent map. 

Unleavened  Bread.  By  Robert  Grant.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  New  York.  5x7»4  In.  til  pages. 

«1.50. 

In  our  estimation,  no  work  of  Judge  Grant's 
is  more  noteworthy  than  this  keen  character- 
sketch.  It  is  specially  commended  to  those 
who  have  the  habit  of  pronouncing  "un- 
American"  that  which  does  not  meet  their 
views,  but  it  is  well  worth  any  one's  reading. 

Ways  of  Men,  The.    By  Eliot  Cregorj'  {"  An 

Idler").  Charlc:.. -Scribner's Sons,  New  Yorli.  5x74 

in.  283  pasts.  Jl.50. 

This  volume  continues  the  series  of  delight- 
fully cynical  sketches  begun  by  Mr.  (iregory's 
"  Worldly  Ways  and  Byways."  All  of  the 
essays  are  witty,  interesting,  and  sug^stive. 
The  (tutbor's  philosophy  of  life  is  optimistic 
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and  cheerful  in  spite  of  his  caustic  comment. 
He  will  forgive  us,  however,  when  we  say  that 
he  is  as  noteworthy  in  reporting  the  conver- 
sations with  others  as  in  reporting  his  own 
thoughts.  We  refer  especially  to  me  charm- 
ing chapters  on  Coquelin,  Calv^,  Carol us- 
Duran,  Sardoii,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  others — 
indeed,  Mr.  Gregory  has  so  much  first-hand 
information  to  give  to  us  concerning  France 
and  Frenchmen  that  he  might  well  have  pub- 
lished these  chapters  as  a  separate  book. 

Wedding  Bells.  By  W.  £.  Pabor.  Introduc- 
tion bj  Stanley  Wood.  W.  E.  Pabor's  Sons,  Denver, 
Cob.  SxTVtUU,  144  pages.  »li5.  Illustrated. 


While  Sewing  Sandals.  By  Emma  Rauschen- 
btudvCktugh,  Ph.D.  (illustrated.)  The  FfemiruF 
H.-«evellCo^NewVork.  ix7%ia.  321  pages.  »lJS 

The  tribe  of  leather-workers  described 
is  among  the  lowest  of  the  lowest  caste  in 
southern  India.  The  authoress,  who  has  lived 
among  diem^  traverses  to  some  extent  untrod- 
den ground  m  her  sketches  of  their  folk-lore, 
heathen  cults,  social  life  and  customs,  and 
gradual  transition  toward  Christianity  culmi- 
nating in  a  mass-movement  of  Pentecostal 
power.  There  is  a  profoundly  human  interest 
m  the  narrative,  ana  added  proof  of  the  up- 
lifting power  of  Christian!^. 


Notes  and  Queries 


//  is  selthm  passible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  tke  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  vtJko 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will^  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  tke  ir%i>'^ments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Com  •  ^unicatiens  should 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  address. 


Now  that  it  is  known  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  Adam  as  an  original  man  with- 
out natural  parents,  are  myths,  and  that  in  fact  we 
are  the  greatly  advanced  descendants  of  lower  forms 
of  animal  life,  what  are  the  most  generally  held  views 
among  scientists  and  scholars  as  to  when  and  how, 
in  the  course  of  evolution,  man  became  an  immortal 
being  i  Was  there  some  time  and  some  place  when 
and  where  a  man  was  bom  of  mortal  parents,  who 
from  the  inception  ol  his  existence  was  spiritually 
Immortal ;  or  did  some  man  somewhere  at  some  time 
during  his  existence  develop  from  a  mortal  to  an  im> 
mortal,  and  were  his  children  all  immortal  i  or  was 
there  some  time  in  the  past  when,  all  at  once,  all  the 
men  and  women  in  existent:  simultaneously  were 
changed  from  mortals  to  iirunortals  ?  And,  whenso 
ever  or  wheresoever  it  occurred,  was  the  change  merely 
that  of  natural  development,  the  result  of  natural 
causes,  or  was  there  some  extnnric  and  supernatural 
energy  involved  in  the  change  i  C.  T.  B. 

The  only  sort  of  evolution  that  results  in  Immortality  is 
a  moral  evolution.  Immortality,  therefore,  is  not  ao  en- 
dowment of  nature,  but  an  achievement  of  moral  effort. 
The  question  of  immortality,  tlwrefore.  relates,  not  to 
men  in  mass,  but  to  men  individually,  without  regard  to 
this  or  that  chronological  period,  except  so  far  as  a  more 
or  less  favorable  moral  environment  affects  the  moral 
evolution. 

Would  you  kindly*  give  a  short  sketch  of 
BaUsm,  its  origin,  crew,  and  progress? 

E.T. 

BabUm,  so  called  from  its  Persian  name,  Babt,  denotes 
a  sect  which  originated  in  Persia  betiweo  fifty  and 
semty-five  years  ago.  Its  adherents  regard  its  fonnder, 
Ali  Mohammed  ibn  Resha,  as  an  Incarnation  of  Deity. 
Him  'hey  call  Bab  (a  word  meaning  gate),  and  say  that 
Bab  exoela  Mohammed  as  much  as  Mohammed  excelled 

Snu.  They  are  monotheiafat,  like  other  Mohammedans, 
t  hold  quite  a  medley  of  religious  tenets  borrowed 
from  various  sources.  They  contend  tor  some  social 
refarfs  in  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  the  restriction  of 
divorce,  the  permission  cf  remani^  to  divorced  wives, 
and  pndiiUt  smoking.  Thdr  early  political  agitations 
l«odttoed  a  sanguinary  dvil  war,  hot  the  sect  is  still 
numerous. 

Will  you  please  name  some  books  which  are 
crandered  the  best  authority  on  tlie  subject  of 
Dutch  painting  In  the  seventeenth  century,  also 
Dutch  art  gallenes  and  Dutch  porcelain  i 

D.  K.  T.. 

Buxton  and  Poynter,  "  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
Painting,"  Scribners.  «2;  Van  Dyke's  **  Old  Dutch  and 

Flemish  Masters."  The  Century  Company,  »7J0 :  Bae- 
deker's "Belgium  and  Holland"  (Scribners);  W.  C. 
Prime's  *'  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  All  limes  and  Na- 
tions*' (Harpers). 


Will  you  kindly  publish  some  information 
concerning  the  taxation  England  Imposes'  on  her 
colonies  i  I  understand  that  Canada  is  not  taxed  one 
cent  toward  the  support  of  the  navy,  army,  or  gen- 
eral expenses  of  tne  heme  government.  Are  the 
other  colonies  as  exempt  from  taxation  f 

•  S.  F.  H. 

Great  Britain  taxes  none  of  her  colonies  for  the  support 

of  the  home  govcmnKnt 

Can  you  give  me  the  words,  or,  better,  the 
English  tTanslatlon,of  the  piece  of  Roman  Catholic 
church  muidc,  "O  Salutaris  Hostia"?  Do  you  con- 
sider such  words,  when  sung  to  an  air  from  one  of 
.  Verdi's  operas,  a  fitting  part  of  a  Protestant  church 
service— say  Methodist  or  Congrq;ationaI  ?  ^ 

There  are  at  least  nineteen  different  translations  of  tMs 
portionof  the  Latin  hymn,  VerbumSupemumProditHS. 
One  of  these  is  found  in  the  Protesunt  hymnal  "  In  £x- 
cebls,"  No.  252,  beginning  as  follows; 

0  Saving  Victim,  opening  wide 

The  gate  of  heaven  to  men  below, 
Our  foes  press  on  from  every  ^de : 
Thine  aid  supply,  thy  strength  bestow. 
If  music  suited  to  such  Utoughts  can  be  found  in  an  opera, 
the  fact  that  it  was  originaUy  written  for  an  dpsta  would 
not  make  It  leu  sullalje. 

The  following  is  the  complete  stanza  which 
"G.  A.  M."  biquires  for  in  The  Outlook  fw  May  12: 
**  If  TMi  are  too  male  to  journey 

up  the  mount^n  steep  ana  high. 
You  can  stand  within  tne  valley 

While  the  multltttde  go  by ; 
You  can  chant  in  happy  measure 

As  tttey  slowly  pass  along : 
Though  they  mav  foqiet  tfie  dnoer. 

They  wiU  not  forget  the  song." 
It  is  the  second  stanza  in  the  popular  hymn  entitled 
"  Your  Mission."  The  hymn  was  written  by  Mrs. 
EllenHuntiiwtonGate»,of  Elizabeth,  N.I.  She  is 
the  anttwr  of  several  popular  jrieces  irtikh  have 
been  printed  in  Sanday«t»ool  hymnab  and  used  in 
levivals.  Her  account  of  the  orwln  of  this  poetn  b 
as  follows :  "  llw  lines  were  vrutan  upon  my  slate 
one  snowy  afternoon  In  the  winter  of  i860.  1  anew, 
as  I  know  now,  that  the  poem  was  only  a  simple 
little  thins ;  but  somehow  I  nad  a  piesentlment  xnat 
it  had  wings  and  would  fly  into  sorrowful  hearts, 
uplifting  and  strengthening  them."  The  hymn  was 
first  published  anonymously.  It  was  popularized 
largely  by  Philip  Phillips,  the  Methodist  evanffelistic 
singer,  who  preceded  Mr.  Sanlcey.  Abtaham  Oncobi 
expressed  his  liking  for  it,  and  ne  served,  therefore, 
to  extend  its  popularity.  J.  H.  R, 

M<»e  than  fifty  other  replies  to  flus  Inquiry  have  been 
received. 
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'Ooranmeat  by  Iqjaiictioii* 
Defined 


Apart  from  the 
continued  de- 
bates on  colonial 
questions,  and  the  vote  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs — six  to  three — 
to  report  favorably  another  bill  abolishing 
the  can'een,  the  most  interesting  Con- 
gressional event  last  week  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  prepared  by  Senator 
Bate,  of  Tennessee,  to  lessen  the  arbitrary 
power  of  judges  to  govern  by  injunctions. 
Senator  Bate's  bill  does  not  in  any  way 
restrict  the  right  of  courts  to  punish  at 
their  discretion  offenses  committed  in 
their  presence,  but  in  other  cases,  when 
citizens  ate  arraigned  for  "  contempt  of 
court,"  it  gives  to  the  accused  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  before  punishment  This 
bill  is  regarded  as  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
party  toward  what  has  been  vaguely  de- 
nounced as  "government  by  injunction." 
Of  similar  bearing  is  a  report  made  last 
week  to  the  Social  Reform  Club  of  this 
city  by  a  committee  of  lawyers,  consisting 
of  John  Brooks  Leavitt,  John  D.  Keman 
(of  the  Chicago  Strike  Commission),  Ernest 
H.  Crosby,  Momay  Williams,  and  Robert 
Van  Iderstine.  This  committee  recognized 
the  need  of  injunctions  to  restrain  certain 
acts  for  which  there  was  no  legal  remedy, 
and  some  of  its  members  justified  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Debs 
case  ;  but  all  agreed  that  many  of  the  lower 
Federal  Courts  and  some  State  Courts 
were  exercising  injunction  powers  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  English 
liberty.  To  prevent  abuses,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  an  attempt  be 
made  to  obtain  concerted  action  through- 
out the  country  in  favor  of  urging  upon 
the  National  and  State  Legislatures  the 
passage  of  bills  providing — 

(I)  That  injunctions  shall  not  be  issued 
against  any  but  parties  to  the  action,  their 
<^;ents,  servants,  and  attorneys. 


(2)  That  when  an  injunction,  however  valid 
in  part,  prohibits  the  lawful  use  of  the  high- 
way, or  the  right  of  free  si)eech,  or  lawful 
combination  to  advance  joint  interests,  it  shall 
be  void  in  toto^ 

(3)  That  all  persons  who  are  charged  with 
disobedience  Of  an  injunction  in  respect  of  a 
matter  wkich  might  Be  the  subject  of  indict- 
ment, shall  have  the  right  to  demand  a  trial 
by  juiy  upon  issues  of  fact  to  be  properly 
framed. 

(4J  That  whenever  the  question,  whether 
an  mjunction  pending  an  action  should  be 

S ranted  in  a  labor  dispute,  depends  upon  the 
etermination  of  questidns  of  fact  arising  on 
conflicting  affidavits,  either  side  shall  have  the 
right  to  demand  that  a  jury  be  forthwith  im- 
paneled to  try  the  same  upon  issues  properly 
settled. 

The  history  of  movements  for  the  redress 
of  popular  grievances  shows  that  the 
intelligent  formulation  of  definite  wrongs 
is  a  large  part — and  usually  a  long-delayed 
part — of  the  struggle.  The  report  made 
by  this  committee  of  New  York  lawyers 
ought  to  aid  in  focusing  public  attention 
upon  available  methods  of  redressing  the 
more  obvious  evils  connected  with  "  gov- 
ernment by  injunction."  That  there  are 
such  obvious  evils,  and  that  they  are  very 
serious  and  ought  to  be  corrected  by  l^s- 
lation,  The  Outlook  thoroughly  believes. 
When  these  are  corrected,  the  less  obvious 
evils  may  be  considered. 


The  Cobao  laveBtigation 


The    Senate  has 


passed  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia, 
which  provides  for  a  searching  and  com- 
prehensive inquiry  into  the  financial  side 
of  the  government  in  Cuba.  The  investi- 
gation is  to  include  not  only  the  postal 
scandal,  but  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  money  in  Cuba  by  United  States 
officials,  whether  civil  or  military,  and  also 
all  facts  regarding  the  construction  of 
wharves,  railways,  and  public  works  of 
all  kinds.  The  passage  of  this  resolution, 
andtheconstitfti^9^Srf(tt(p,fp5i{^ttee  to 
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whom  the  inquiry  is  intrusted,  guarantee 
the  honesty  ot  purjwse  with  which  the 
Government  is  attacking  this  disagreeable 
and  intricate  matter.  Senator  Piatt,  of 
Connecticut,  is  the  committee's  chairman, 
and  his  colleagues  are  among  the  ablest 
men  of  all  parties — including  six  Repub- 
licans, two  Democrats,  one  Silver  Repub- 
lican (Teller),  and  one  Populist  In  the 
debate  on  Senator  Bacon's  resolutions 
the  most  notable  speech  was  made  by 
Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Piatt 
spoke  eloquently,  almost  passionately,  of 
General  Wood's  efforts  to  unearth  frauds 
and  irregularities.    He  said  : 

It  is  to  General  Wood  that  the  credit  of  the 
discovery  of  these  frauds  and  wrong-doings 
belongs,  and  to  the  Administration  tjelongs 
the  credit  of  probing  to  the  bottom  these 
frauds.  The  Senator  from  Geor^a  has  no 
monopoly  on  the  shame  and  humiliation  with 
which  every  patriotic  man  is  affected  by  these 
disclosures.  They  are  shocking.  They  are  a 
blow — and  a  direct  blow — to  every  true  citizen 
of  the  United  States^ 

Every  one  in  the  Senate  seemed  to  agree 
with  Mr,  Ptatt  when  he  said  that  it  was  the 
duty  and  intention  of  the  Goverament  "  to 
probe  to  the  bottom,  unflinchingly,  unspar- 
ingly." The  insttuctions  given  to  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bristow  are 
so  positive  and  thorough  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  doubt  that  just  such  a 
search  had  been  instituted  even  before 
the  appointment  of  the  Senate  committee 
of  investigation. 


Equally  important  with 
„d?ln""  sp'i'on.r  Senator  Piatt's  speech 

were  the  views  about 
Cuba  and  our  policy  in  that  island  pre- 
sented respectively  by  Senator  Spooner,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine. 
The  former,  in  his  long  address  in  defense 
of  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  was 
interrupted  by  Senator  Hale,  who  declared 
that  he  would  "vote  to-morrow  to  withdraw 
from  Cuba  and  leave  that  people  to  estab- 
lish and  set  up  and  maintain  their  own 
government ;"  that  he  had  voted  against 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  peculations  in  Cuba.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  by  Mr.  Spooner 
whether  Mr.  Hale  had  "  any  suspicion  in 
his  mind  or  in  his  heart  that  the  pledge 
made  in  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress 
as  to  the  temporary  character  of  our  occu- 


pation in  Cuba  is  not  to  be  kept,"  Mr. 
Hale  replied : 

I  have  very  ^ave  suspicion.  I  think  there  are 
very  powerful  iniSuences  in  thiscountry,larg^y 
located  in  New  York  City,  largely  speculative 
and  connected  with  money-making  enterprises, 
that  are  determined  that  we  shall  never  give 
up  Cuba.  I  think  that  the  time  will  never 
come,  unless  something  earnest  and  drastic  is 
done  by  Congress,  that  the  last  soldier  of  the 
United  States  will  be  withdrawn  from  Cuban 
soil.  I  do  not  think  the  President  favors  hold- 
ing Cuba.  1  discovered  very  powerful  influ- 
ences,- commercial,  mercantile,  money,  and 
political,  that  are  opposed  to  our  ever  with- 
drawing from  Cuba.  I  take  up  the  newspapers 
that  are  foremost  in  the  large  citie&  and  I  find 
every  day  intimations  and  nints  that  we  are 
never  to  withdraw  from  Cuba. 

This  imputation  on  our  National  honor 
Mr.  Spooner  indignandy  resented.  He 
said: 

This  is  a  Government  of  honor  and  it  is  a 
people  of  honor.  When  the  Senator  expresses 
a  fear  that  the  people's  desire  to  keep  the 
pledge  of  this  Government  will  be  allowed  to 
slumber  by  the  voice  of  commercialism,  he 
degrades  the  people  and  underestimates  tfieir 
integrity.  What  have  we  done  for  Cuba? 
When  since  the  morning  stars  first  sane  to- 
gether in  the  heavens  has  any  people  done 
for  another  people  what  we  have  done  for 
Cuba?  As  rapidly  as  may  be,  in  absolute 
good  faith,  not  being  hurried  by  demagogy  in 
violation  of  National  honor,  by  insinuation 
and  venal  politics  in  a  Presidential  election, 
this  Administration  is  goingforward  to  redeem 
to  its  utmost  the  pledge  to  Cuba.  We  have 
given  the  best  government  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  thus  far  they  ever  had.  Every  man's 
life  is  safe  in  Cuba ;  every  woman's  honor  is 
safe  in  Cuba.  Death  and  tyranny  and  starva- 
tion have  gone  forever  out  of  Cuba.  Of  course 
tiiere  has  been  peculation  in  Cuba.  Every 
one  is  ashamed  of  it.  But  in  no  government 
ever  instituted  has  that  not  occurred.  But  it 
never  will  turn  out  that  any  man  in  any  coun- 
try can  point  to  the  Teller  resolution  and  say 
with  truth  that  it  was  a  legislative  lie. 

If  Mr.  Hale's  remarks  are  significant  as 
indicative  of  suspicions  in  even  Repub- 
lican quarters,  Mr.  Spooner's  reply  may 
be  accepted  as  a  semi-official  declaration 
of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Adminia* 
tratioD. 


Another  Demand  oo  Turkey 


It  is  evident  that 


the  United  States 
Government  does  not  intend  to  let  the 
claim  against  Turkey  fall  into  abeyance 
through  lack  of  energy.  Another  despatch 
has  been  sent  to  our  Minister  at  Con- 
stantinople asking  him  to  urge  more  posi- 
tively upon  the  Sultan  the  necessity  of 
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making  a  formal  and  direct  reply  to  our 
request  for  payment  Meanwhile  the 
Porte  has  again  approached  the  United 
States  with  a  proposition  to  pay  the  $100,- 
000  indirectly  and  by  a  subterfuge  ;  Mr. 
Cramp,  the  shipbuilder,  has  been  offered 
repair  contracts  on  two  old  Turkish  war- 
ships at  a  high  price,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  should  pay  the  $100,000  (or 
less)  claimed  by  those  whose  property 
was  destroyed  during  the  Armenian  riots. 
Naturally,  our  Government  altogether  de- 
clines to  sanction  such  a  proceeding ;  in 
time  Turkey  may  learn  that  the  United 
States  is  not  concerned  so  much  for  the 
comparatively  small  sum  of  money  in- 
volved as  for  the  public  acknowledg- 
ment that  American  citizens  have  been 
ill-treated  and  deserve  indemnity  and 
reparation. 


MroiH.fruehiM».i.t  A  correspoDdent  of 
The  Outlook  in 
North  Carolina  writes  us  that  the  fote 
of  the  amendment  disfranchising  illiterate 
D^oes  without  disfranchising  illiterate 
whites  is  still  in  doubt.  The  Populists 
as  well  as  the  Republicans  are  opposing  it ; 
but  the  Democrats  are  making  it  a  party 
measure,  and  their  control  of  the  election 
machinery  in  the  black  counties  is  so  com- 
plete that  Republican  leaders  are  urging 
the  n^joes  not  to  register  lest  their 
votes  be  counted  for  the  amendment  when 
cast  against  it.  The  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  has  issued  a  defense  of 
the  amendment,  in  which  he  says  :  "  The 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  presented 
in  solution  of  the  race  problem  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
drawn.  It  stays  inside  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  and  nevertheless  accom- 
plishes its  purposes.  It  adopts  the  sug- 
gestion of  Senator  CuUom,  and  demands 
the  existence  of  sufficient  intelligence, 
'either  by  inheritance  or  education,'  as 
a  necessary  qualification  for  voting.  It 
requires  of  the  negro  the  qualification  by 
education  because  he  has  it  not  by  inherit- 
ance, and  demands  only  of  the  white  man 
that  he  possesses  it  by  inheritance.  The 
amendment  makes  a  distinction  between 
a  white  man  and  a  negro,  but  it  does  so 
on  the  ground  that  the  white  man  has  a 
knowledge  by  inheritance  which  the  negro 
has  not,"    Without  discussing  the  ques- 


tion whether  the  illiteracy  of  white  men 
is  more  excusable  than  the  illiteracy  of 
negroes,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  directly  forbids  the 
denial  of  the  suffr^  upon  the  ground  of 
"  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude."  The  proposed  violation  of  this 
provision  could  hardly  be  made  more 
definite.  In  Virginia  the  election  held 
last  week  to  determine  whether  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention  should  be  called  to 
disfranchise  negroes  seems  to  have  re- 
sulted in  a  majority  for  such  a  Conven- 
tion. The  white  counties  opposed  it,  but 
in  the  black  counties  enormous  majorities 
in  its  favor  were  returned,  probably  be- 
cause in  the  white  counties  there  was  a 
dread  of  the  disfranchisement  of  illiterate 
whites,  and  in  the  black  counties  the  votes 
of  black  men  were  cast  for  them  by  whites, 
or  counted  without  being  cast 


.-^    The  Arbitration  Com- 

The  Muhlnlsts*  Strike  <_  ■  i 

SeMtod  mission  to  which  the 

troubles  between  the 
machinists  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada and  their  employers  were  referred  two 
months  ago  has  reached  an  agreement 
under  which  all  concerned  are  now  work- 
ing in  harmony,  and  promise  to  refer 
future  disputes  to  a  similar  commission 
for  arbitration.  For  ten  days,  says  the 
report,  the  officials  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  and  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  met  together 
at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  in  this  city,  and 
went  over  every  phase  of  their  present  or 
threatened  difficulties.  In  the  end  a  con- 
tract was  arranged  acceptable  to  all  the 
arbitrators.  The  principal  points  of  this 
contract  are  as  follows : 

First,  That  all  employers  or  employees 
refusing  to  abide  bv  the  agreement  snail  be 
disciplined  or  expeUed  by  their  respective 
organizations. 

Second,  That  the  determination  of  the 
question  what  machinists  are  "competent" 
snail  be  left  to  the  employers,  **  since  the  em- 
ployers are  responsible  for  the  work  turned 
out  by  their  workmen," 

Third,  That  fifty-seven  hours  shall  consti- 
tute a  week's  work,  after  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  agreement^  and  fif^-four  hours 
after  twelve  months. 

Fourth,  That  all  overtime  prior  to  ten 
o'clock  at  night  shall  be  paid  25  per  cent, 
more  than  day  rates,  all  overtime  from  ten  to 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  shall  be  paid  50  per 
cent  more  than  d^  rates,  ^^^^^tmie 
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after  midnight  or  on  holidays  or  Sundays  shall 
receive  double  pay. 

Fifth,  That  there  may  be  one  apprentice  to 
each  shop,  and  in  addition  not  more  dian  one 
apprentice  to  every  five  machinists. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the 
arrangement  that  hereafter,  when  troubles 
arise,  employers  cannot  lock  the  workmen 
out  and  employees  cannot  strike  imtil  the 
questionfs  at  issue  have  been  referred  to 
National  arbitrators  selected  in  the  same 
way  that  the  recent  Commission  was  se- 
lected. It  is,  of  course,  possible  tiiat 
these  National  arbitrators  may  be  unable 
to  agree,  and  that  all  the  employers  may 
sometimes  stand  on  one  side  and  all  the 
employees  on  the  other,  but  the  success 
attained  by  the  Board  in  its  recent  meet- 
ing, and  the  general  spirit  of  both  organi- 
zations, promises  an  establishment  of  har- 
mony where  two  months  a  disastrous 
strike  spreading  all  over  the  continent  was 
threatened.  We  cotigratulate  the  country 
on  this  result,  for  two  reasons:  first, 
and  chiefly,  because  it  recognizes  the 
principle  that  arbitration  is  a  better  method 
of  settling  a  controversy  than  a  strike  or 
a  lockout ;  and,  second,  because  it  recog- 
nizes the  principle  that  it  is  no  good  ground 
for  demanding  the  discharge  of  an  em- 
ployee that  he  does  not  belong  to  a  imion. 


The  Boer  War 


Last  week  the  British  forces 
.accomplished  another  quar- 
ter of  the  march  from  Bloemfontein  to 
Pretoria.  Thirty  thousand  infantry,  twen- 
ty thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  guns,  they  crossed  at  three  places 
from  the  Orange  Free  State  across  the 
Vaal  lUver  into  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic. The  Boers  had  blown  up  one  of  the 
bridges  on  the  Vaal  and  had  partially 
wrecked  another,  but  the  British  arrived 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  threatened 
destruction  of  the  coal-mines.  They  have 
now  advanced  to  the  Klip  River  with- 
out serious  opposition  from  the  Boers. 
Fear  is  expressed  by  some  that  the  British 
will  arrive  at  Johannesburg,  twenty  miles 
away,  only  to  find  the  gold-mines  blown 
up.  However,  many,  perhaps  most,  Boers 
are  opposed  to  such  destruction.  It  is 
reported,  though  on  somewhat  doubtful 
authority,  that  the  question  of  suing  for 
peace  is  now  being  seriously  discussed  in 
the  Transvaal.  As  at  Kroonstad,  so  at 
Klip  River,  Lord  Roberts's  advance  may 


be  hindered  until  transport  difficulties 
can  be  overcome.  The  British  Fieldr 
Marshal  has  not  been  able  to  drive  all 
the  Boers  before  him.  Of  the  nineteen 
Free  State  districts,  the  three  in  the  north- 
east are  still  held  by  the  Boers,  eagerly 
watching  an  opportunity  for  raiding  Brit- 
ish lines  of  communication.  Across  the 
border  a  Boer  force,  estimated  at  from 
seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand,  opposes 
General  Buller  at  Laingsnek.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Boers  have  skillfully 
conducted  their  retirement  northward  from 
Bloemfontein  and  from  Ladysmith  ;  they 
have  saved  practically  all  their  men,  guns, 
and  convoys,  British  appreciation  of  their 
skill  and  bravery  is  growing.  A  Cape  Town 
deputation,  addressing  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
had  called  them  "  cowardly  scoundrels." 
"  They  are  not  cowardly  scoundrels,"  Sir 
Alfred  replied, but  brave  men  fighting 
lor  a  cause  which  to  them  seems  right. 
There  are  many  unong  them  who  deserve 
to  be  honored  for  their  heroism.  Although 
cases  of  treachery  and  barbarity  have 
occurred,  they  have  beei)^  exceptional." 


The  Boer  Co»»i»ioiu».  P«  Administration 
has  shown  courage 
and  wisdom  in  its  treatment  of  the  Boer 
Commissioners,  and  by  its  courtesy  and 
frankness  has  largely  ntUlified  the  endeavor 
of  a  few  demagogues  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  brave 
and  struggling  people.  With  notable  ex- 
ceptions, the  gentlemen  who  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  Boer  Commissioners 
have  laid  themselves  open,  in  the  most 
charitable  judgment,  to  the  suspicion  of 
attempting  to  make  political  captal  out  of 
their  presence  in  this  country  at  this  time. 
The  Government  had  done  all  that  it  could 
do  on  behalf  of  the  Boers ;  all  that  any 
Administration,  either  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocratic, would  have  done.  If  popular 
sympaUiy  with  the  Boers  had  been  far 
more  general  and  intense,  the  country 
would  not  have  been  so  lacking  in  the 
sense  of  responsibility  as  to  go  to  war  in 
their  behalf.  This  being  the  fact  in  the 
case,  Secretary  Hay  and  the  President 
have  treated  the  Commissioners  with  the 
greatest  respect  by  declining  to  deceive 
them  by  empty  promises,  or  to  beguile 
them  by  delays;  both  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President^^Yje^^ii^lQomed 
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tbem  as  private  persons,  and  have  frankly 
and  courteously  stated  that  the  United 
States  has  done  all  that  it  can  in  their 
behalf.  This  course  of  procedure  has 
been  courageous,  it  has  been  honorable, 
and  it  has  been  entirely  respectful  to  the 
Boers ;  far  more  respectful  than  the  course 
of  those  gentlemen  who  are  making  much 
of  the  Commissioners,  not  because  they 
believe  that  anything  can  now  be  done  in 
behalf  of  the  ^ling  cause  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  because  they  believe  that  political 
capital  may  be  made  by  a  cheap  and  inex- 
pensive expression  of  sympathy.  The 
worst  result  of  this  use  of  foreign  questions 
for  domestic  purposes  are  the  false  hopes 
which  are  awakened  or  sustained  by  this 
course.  It  is  a  cruelty  to  let  the  Boers 
believe  that  they  have  anything  to  hope 
from  an  interference  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  true  friend  of  the  Boer  in  this 
country  is  the  man  who  refuses  to  delude 
them. 


Puis  n.  Frafwe 


The  result  of  the  recent 
elections  in  France  shows 
that,  except  in  Paris,  the  Government  has 
won  by  an  overwhelming  majori^.  As 
contrasted  with  the  provinces,  Paris  has 
always  been  the  home  of  political  turbu- 
lence. It  has  frequently,  perhaps  gener- 
ally, dictated  to  provincial  France.  The 
»^ificant  thing  about  the  elections  is 
that  such  conditions  are  now,  happily, 
reversed.  They  insure  the  continuance, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  of  a  Cabinet 
which,  better  than  has  any  other,  repre- 
sents France  as  a  whole.  The  Cabinet 
gained  a  further  victory  last  week  on 
the  reassembling  of  Parliament  After 
Mm.  Falli^res  and  Deschanel,  Presidents 
respectively  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber, 
in  tibeir  opening  speeches  had  dwelt  upon 
the  assured  success  of  the  Exposition, 
ezpresMng  appreciation  of  the  co-opera- 
tion and  sympathy  shown  by  foreign  na- 
ti(His,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  the  Premier, 
introduced  a  measure,  which  was  passed  in 
the  Chamber  and  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
which  will  put  an  end  to  further  criminal 
proceedings  arising  out  of  recriminations 
in  the  Dreyfus  affair.  Though  the  Zola, 
^cquart,  Reinach,  Henry,  and  Mercier 
trials  are  thus  ban%d.  Captain  Dreyfus  is 
not  prohibited  from  demanding  a  revision 
of  the  Rennes  verdict  The  Government's 


further  programme  is  an  interesting  one. 
It  introduces  two  apparentiy  vindictive 
but  perhaps  necessary  measures  intended 
to  protect  the  President  from  calumny, 
and  to  prevent  the  vested  properties  of 
religious  bodies  from  furnishing  war  funds 
to  the  opponents  of  the  Repubic.  It 
introduces  two  other  measures  of  a  very 
different  character — provisions  for  work- 
ingmen's  pensions  and  for  a  better  scheme 
of  education. 


Success  seems  to  have  at- 


tended the  persistent  Rus- 
sian intrigues  to  get  additional  ports  on 
the  Pacific — nowQuelpart,  off  Korea ;  now 
Fort  Lazarev,  on  the  Korean  west  coast ; 
and  finally  Masampo,  on  the  southern 
coast,  the  last  named  possessing  a  remark- 
ably fine  harbor.  ITie  usual  "  rebellion  " 
has  broken  out  at  Masampo,  for  which 
Russian  agents  are  held  responsible,  and 
Russian  troops  now  occupy  the  place,  in 
defiance  of  promises  made.  Both  Russia 
and  Japan  have  apparently  broken  the 
special  agreement  concluded  between 
them,  by  which  neither  was  to  interfere 
with  Korean  affairs  or  encroach  upon 
Korean  territory.  An  armed  conflict 
seems  inevitable  sooner  or  later.  General 
Sakarov,  Chief  of  the  Russian  General 
Staff,  together  with  eight  officers  of  high 
rank,  is  starting  for  Manchuria,  where  six. 
forts  will  be  immediately  erected.  Though 
the  Japanese  is  now  superior  to  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  Pacific  waters,  the  new  battle- 
ships now  leaving  for  the  Pacific — above 
all,  the  twenty-three-knot  ships  to  go  out 
soon — show  that  Japan  is  not  strength- 
ening her  navy  as  rapidly  as  is  Russia. 
Russia  has  also  placed  an  order  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
Welsh  coal  for  her  navy,  remembering 
the  signal  advantage  which  the  Japanese 
have  in  their  seemingly  inexhaustible 
natural  supply  of  coal.  Russia,  depend- 
ent on  British  coaling-stations  in  time  of 
peace,  would  find  them  closed  to  belliger- 
ents in  time  of  war.  The  Japanese  navy 
has  been  mobilized,  and  most  of  the  army. 
Last  week  torpedoes  were  placed  in  Jap- 
anese harbors.  In  a  conflict  with  Russia 
the  Japanese  would  now  be  more  strength- 
ened by  reason  of  geographical  position 
than  later.  At  present  the  Japanese  have 
twenty  good  ports  and  six  fine  dockyards 
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to  Russia's  two  ports,  far  between,  and  to 
her  two  dockyards  not  yet  completed. 
Through  either  or  both  of  these  possible 
wars— in  China  or  in  Korea — Germany 
expects  to  gain.  In  the  first  event,  she 
would  be  compelled  directly  to  interfere, 
and  her  reward  would  be  an  extension  of 
her  present  holdings  in  China.  In  the 
second,  she  would  see  and  seize  the  golden 
opportunity  offered  to  her  merchants  by 
the  temporary  removal  from  competition 
of  the  adroit  Japanese,  white  Russia  her- 
self would  be  weakened  in  the  fray,  and 
less  liable  to  resist  German  aggressions 
in  other  parts  of  the  world — Asia  Minor, 
for  instance. 


Last  week  the  "  I  Ho  Chuan," 
the  "  Righteous  Harmony 
Fists,"  better  known  as  the  *'  Boxers," 
began  openly  drilling,  not  only  in  the 
provinces  of  Shantung,  Hupe,  and  Chili, 
but  at  Peking  itself.  The  <■  Boxers  "  are 
revolutionists,  anti-Christian,  anti-foreign, 
and  anti-reform  in  China.  It  is  announced 
that  many  high  Manchus,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  clan,  are  joining  the 
movement,  which  now  includes  twelve 
million  adherents.  As  peril  to  Americans 
resident  in  China  is  so  imminent,  our  State 
Department  has  taken  prompt  action. 
Without  violatii^  its  unbroken  practice  in 
refusing  to  join  any  concert  of  action  taken 
by  the  representatives  at  Peking  of  other 
Governments,  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State,  instructed  Mr.  Conger,  our  Minis- 
ter to  China,  to  act  on  parallel  lines  with 
those  representatives,  and  to  inform  the 
Chinese  Government  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  demands  two  things : 
(1)  The  immediate  and  thorough  destruc- 
tion of  the  Boxer  Society,  and  (2)  proper 
guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  protection  of  the  life  and  property  of 
foreigners  in  China.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  given  ample  authority  to  Mr. 
Conger  to  use  all  the  resources  in  his 
power  in  safeguarding  our  interests.  In 
reply,  the  Chinese  Government  has  sent  a 
note  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  at 
Peking,  promising  to  suppress  the  Boxers ; 
but  its  ability  to  carry  out  this  pledge  is 
generally  doubted.  In  the  province  of 
Chili,  in  which  Peking  is  situated,  the 
Boxers  have  waxed  so  strong  as  to  mas- 
sacre nearly  a  hundred  Christians  at 


Paotingfu  (the  largest  city  in  Chili,  except 
Peking  and  Tientsin),  and  since  then  they 
have  massacred  sixty  native  Christiaas  at 
a  village  only  forty  miles  from  the  capital. 
They  also  burned  a  railway  station  thirty 
miles  from  Peking,  destroyed  a  number  of 
cars,  wrecked  the  track,  and  murdered 
several  native  employees.  Five  hundred 
refugees  have  sought  protection  in  the 
French  Cathedral  at  Peking.  The  Boxers 
have  now  defeated  Government  troops 
sent  out  to  repress  them.  How  genuine 
is  the  desire  of  the  Government  for  their 
repression  is,  however,  doubtful.  In  the 
province  of  Hupe  the  Boxers  have  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  villages  occupied  by 
native  Christians  and  have  massacred  all 
the  inhabitants.  The  troops  sent  to  sup- 
press the  Boxers  in  the  latter  province  were 
ambushed  last  week ;  twenty-six  were 
killed  and  many  wounded.  It  is  in  the 
province  of  Shantung,  however,  that  the 
Boxers  are  strongest.  It  will  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the'  pretext  for  the  seizure  of 
a  port  of  Shantung,  Kiaochau,  by  the 
Germans,  was  the  murder  of  two  German 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  withdrawal  of  all  mission- 
aries from  the  interior  has  now  become 
imperative.  German  troops  are  protect- 
ing our  missionaries  in  Shantung,  while 
at  Taku,  the  port  of  Peking,  the  foreign 
war-ships  have  been  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  the  United  States  cruiser  Newark 
and  the  gunboat  Wheeling  to  support  Mr. 
Conger's  demands. 


SbaotuoB 


Of  course  hatred  of  Christian 
missionaries  has  always  existed 
in  China,  but  for  a  decade  that  hatred 
has  been  specially  directed  toward  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  account  of  the  alle- 
gation, made  with  growing  frequency,  that 
their  missionaries  were  too  prone  to  take 
up  lawsuits  for  their  converts.  Official 
classes  were  somewhat  irritated  by  what 
they  thought  an  interference  with  their 
prerogatives  as  civil  magistrates.  In  1898, 
in  an  interior  village,  the  Roman  Catholics 
purchased  a  Chinese  temple  and  replaced 
it  by  a  church.  Native  indignation  was 
so  great  that  the  people  from  eighteen 
villages  united  and  attacked  the  chapel. 
The  Governor  of  the  province  sent  a  force 
to  disperse  them,  but  his  action  only  stirred 
them  to  organized  revolt  ,^Thia  jrevolt 
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became  the  toore  assured  by  reason  of  the 
encroachments  made  by  the  Germans  in 
Shantung  after  the  capture  of  Kiaochau. 
TTie  people  of  Shantung  saw,  beside 
their  wretched  roads  and  rotting  wagons, 
thcT  ill-kept  canals  and  tumble-down 
junks,  thrifty  German  prospectors  laying 
railway  tracks  and  opening  mines.  More 
than  thiSf  the  Chinese  heard  the  frank 
declarations  from  these  prospectors  that 
their  Government  would  uphold  them,  by 
force  if  necessary,  in  developing  at  any 
cost  the  resources  of  a  province  which 
they  had  cfai^sen  for  their  own.  Such 
declarations  grated  with  special  irritation 
on  a  people  suffering  from  poverty  caused 
t  by  three  years  of  poor  crops.  Originally 
directed  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
movement  has  come  to  be  directed  against 
everything  foreign.  The  leaders  were 
keen  enough  to  recognize  the  advantage 
of  secrecy  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movement;  they  therefore  formed 
societies,  which  a  year  ago  were  to  alt 
intents  and  purpose  only  gyipnastic  clubs. 
Last  summer,  however,  the  real  purpose 
of  the  Boxers  became  known.  Soon  a 
military  drill  was  added  to  the  gymnastic 
exercises.  Then  followed  the  arming  of 
the  Boxers  with  swords,  and  then,  when 
the  real  purpose  of  the  society  became 
known,  with  firearms.  Each  band  of 
Boxers  is  conducted  by  a  "  demonized  " 
leader,  thus  aSAding  an  element  of  sup- 
posed spiritual  power.  These  leaders 
cause  the  utterance  of  strange  speech, 
dtfaer  through  hypnotism  or  through  an 
epileptic  subject ;  they  also  assure  their 
followers  immunity,  not  only  from  death, 
but  even  from  physical  harm.  They  ex- 
cite rel^ous  prejudices  by  pointing  to 
the  blasphemous  blasting  in  the  foreign- 
ers' mines,  which  disturbs  the  repose  of  the 
Wind- Water  Dragon,  and  to  the  locomo- 
tive's shriek,  which  disturbs  the  spirits  of 
all  ancestors:  it  is  therefore  irreligious 
and  unfilial  to  follow  the  foreigner.  Along 
with  this,  time-worn  lies  are  repeated : 
the  missionaries  are  sorcerers,  murderers 
of  children,  etc.  The  leaders  send  out 
constant  warnings  to  native  Christians : 
"  Renounce  your  religion  or  prepare  for 
future  calamity."  The  result  has  been  a 
wholesale  lootini:  and  massacre  through- 
out the  province  of  Shantung.  So  far,  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  chiefly  suffered ; 
some  idea  of  their  terror  may  be  had  fron* 


the  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  Chinanfu  re- 
ports five  thousand  refugees  as  under  his 
protection.  It  is  said  that  each  Roman 
Catholic  family  in  Shantung  has  lost  an 
average  of  fifty  dollars  apiece,  in  many 
cases  representing  the  entire  family  for- 
tune. 


The  Hctbodiat  CoofireDce 


The  General  Con- 
ference of  1900 
marks  an  era  in  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican Methodism  in  the  three  importai  t 
changes  inaugurated  in  its  organic  law  and 
discipline.  The  first,  already  reported,  is 
the  removal  of  the  previous  inequality  of 
lay  with  clerical  representation  in  this 
supreme  council  of  the  Church.  The 
second  is  the  removal  of  whatever  consti- 
tutional impediment  there  may  have  been 
to  the  membership  of  women  in  the  Con- 
ference. This  was  accomplished  by  sub- 
stituting the  term  "  lay  member."  for  the 
word  "  layman  "  in  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed. Whether  "  layman  "  should  be 
construed  in  that  connection  as  a  mascu- 
line or  an  epicene  substantive  has  been 
long  mooted  to  no  purpose,  and  its  inter- 
esting ambiguity  has  served  alike  the  advo- 
cates and  the  opponents  of  the  admission 
of  women.  The  substitution  for  this  con- 
testable word  of  the  incontestable  term 
"  lay  member  "  was  attended  by  applause 
that  signalized  a  great  victory  for  the 
champions  of  woman's  claim.  The  third 
innovation  was  in  the  removal  of  the 
time-limit  of  pastorates,  formerly  fixed  at 
three  years,  and  since  1888  at  five.  The 
Committee  favored  this  removal  by  a  vote 
reported  as  82  to  21.  While  the  two  for- 
mer changes  affected  the  organic  law,  or 
constitution,  this  touched  the  discipline 
yet  the  rule  changed  was  so  ancient  as  to 
have  almost  the  fixedness  of  a  constitu- 
tional provision.  Spirited  debate  for 
several  days  added  little  to  the  familiar 
considerations  pro  and  cm,  except,  per- 
haps, in  prophecies  of  disasters  from  the 
removal  of  the  old  landmark.  Dr.  Buck- 
ley, in  particular,  declared  that  it  was  safer 
in  these  heretical  times  to  oblige  every 
minister  to  move  on  once  in  five  years, 
lest  some  by  staying  longer  should  per- 
vert the  church  to  dangerous  views. 
"  Mark  this,"  said  he :  "  you  take  off  the 
time-limit,  and  the  ethical  Bishop  will 
keep  ethical  men  in  the  same  place,  and 
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the  evangelistic  Bishop  will  use  his  influ- 
ence to  put  out  the  ethical  men,  ,  .  .  and 
you  will  have  all  sorts  of  bumingquesti<»is." 
This  strange-sounding  contrast  between 
**  ethical  "  and  '*  evangelistic  "  elicited  no 
response.  The  prevailing  sentiment 
seemed  to  be  that  the  importance  of  the 
pastoral  office  is  enhanced  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  compulsory  migration  of  the 
ablest  ministers  from  work  that  ought  to 
be  continued  in  their  hands,  and  that 
Methodism  would  gain  in  the  local  influ- 
ence that  accrues  from  continuous  resi- 
dence, if  allowance  might  be  had  for  such 
permanent  pastorates  as  those  of  Dr.  How- 
ard Crosby  or  Dr.  Storrs.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  say  '*  the  itinerancy  is  abolished."  The 
Bishops  must  still  make  an  appointment 
every  year  for  each  preacher.  Probably 
ninety-flve  per  cent  of  the  preachers  wiU 
still  be  migratory  at  short  intervals,  as 
bdore.  The  rest  will  have  that  compara- 
tive permanence  which  secretaries,  editors, 
and  other  officials  of  the  Church  already 
enjoy.  It  is  thought  that  the  removal  of 
the  time-limit  will  check  the  emigration  of 
Methodist  ministers  to  other  denomina- 
tions, and  also  some  alleged  scheming  to 
get  out  of  the  migratory  pastorate  into  the 
more  permanent  official  stations. 


Btoction  of  Biahop* 


The  resolve  to  adhere 


to  the  two-thirds  rule 
in  the  election  of  Bishops  cost  the  pre- 
dicted expenditure  of  time.  Not  till  the 
sixth  day  of  balloting  was  an  election 
achieved,  by  the  seventeenth  ballot  The 
number  of  votes  necessary  for  a  choice 
being  444,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Moore, 
of  Ohio,  received  534,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  W.  Hamilton,  of  Massachusetts,  510, 
and  were  declared  elected.  This  result 
was  facilitated  by  the  graceful  withdrawal 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Berry  after  the 
fourteenth  ballot,  in  which  he  stood  sec- 
ond in  the  poll.  During  these  days  the 
Conference  elected  two  Missionary  Bish- 
ops for  Southern  Asia  on  the  first  ballot — 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  W.  Parker,  presiding 
elder  of  the  Barcilly  District  in  Northern 
India,  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Wame,  pastor 
of  the  English  church  at  Calcutta.  The 
recommendation  to  elect  a  Missionary 
Bishop  for  Eastern  Asia  was  strongly  op- 
posed, particularly  by  the  delegate  from 
Japan,  and  was  rejected.   On  the  same 


day  that  the  election  of  Bishops  was  com- 
pleted the  report  of  the  C(»nmission  on 
the  Organic  Law  received  its  final  amend- 
ments, was  adopted  by  a  vote  ot  524  to 
94,  and  sent  down  to  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences for  ratification.  One  of  these  amend- 
ments, vehemently  insisted  on  by  Western 
de]^:ates  as  important  for  the  newer  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  provides  that  Annual 
Conferences  may  be  oi^nized  with  a 
minimum  of  twenty-five  members.  The 
preamble  of  the  Organic  Law  breathes  an 
admirably  catholic  spirit  in  its  opening 
words :  "  In  order  to  better  preserve  our 
historic  heritage,  and  the  more  effectually 
to  co-operate  with  other  branches  of  the 
one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  advancing 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  we,"  etc 
During  the  fourth  week  the  Conference 
held  two  sessions  daily.  The  usual  elec- 
tions of  editors,  secretaries,  and  other 
official  agents  caused  few  chains.  Other 
changes  came  to  pass  throt^h  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  secretaries,  the  discon- 
tinuance or  consolidation  of  a  few  de- 
nominationaPjoumals,  and  the  closing  of 
some  book  depositories,  all  in  the  interest 
of  economy.  The  consolidation  of  certain 
societies,  legal  questions  being  involved, 
has  been  referred  to  a  committee.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Buckley,  the  predestinated  Mentor 
of  the  Conference,  contributing  more 
than  any  other  one  man  to  its  efficient 
despatch  of  business,  was,-  of  course,  re- 
elected to  the  editorship  of  the  New 
York  "Christian  Advocate."  The  new 
Bishops  were  consecrated  at  the  close  of 
the  week.  Hitherto  the  Bishops,  in  the 
order  of  seniority,  have  selected  their 
places  of  residence.  With  a  view  to  the 
most  effective  service,  their  reddences 
are  henceforth  to  be  determined  by  the 
Conference. 


PrehlUted  Anm— wienti 


The  wave  of  change, 
which  in  this  Con- 
ference has  left  such  a  mark  on  Method- 
ism, failed  at  one  point  to  rise  as  high  as 
expected.  The  ironclad  prohibition 
certain  recreations,  which  was  introduced 
into  the  Discipline  in  1872,  and  has  been 
vehemently  protested  against  by  a  large 
number  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
Methodists,  is  to  stand  some  tune  longer. 
Some  of  the  Annual  Conferences  had  by 
latge  majorities  recommended  its  removal. 
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The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church, 
having  received  a  large  number  of  memo- 
rials concerning  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  reported  in  favor  <^  expunging 
the  obnoxious  prohibitions  (among  which 
were  included  dancings  games  of  chance, 
theaters,  circuses),  and  adding  in  lieu 
thereof  a  paragraph  to  the  chapter  of 
"  Special  Advices  "  in  which  '*  the  historic 
attitude  "  of  the  Church  would  be  simply 
affirmed  in  general  terms  and  its  mem- 
bers urged  "  to  abstain  from  and  to  bear 
their  unwavering  testimony  against  all 
amusements  and  diversions  which  endan- 
ger spiritual  life  and  depress  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Church."  A  minority  report 
recommended  "  that  no  action  be  taken  at 
this  time."  The  debate  that  ensued  was 
the  hottest  of  any  in  the  Conference.  The 
puritanic  spirit  of  the  old  Methodism  was 
profoundly  stirred  by  what  it  deemed  a 
concesaon  to  the  worldliness  it  has  la- 
mented in  tl.  J  Church.  There  was  much 
excitement,  closely  verging  on  tumult.  In 
vain  was  it  urged  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
report  that  the  rule  in  question  was  "  a 
dead  letter  in  a  large  part  of  the  Church ;" 
that  it  cultivated  duplicity  and  compro- 
mised all  the  virtues.  Dr.  Buckley  de- 
dared  that  "putting  this  list  before 
young  people  is  a  foe  to  genuine  sound 
conversion."  An  amendment  intended 
to  ridicule  the  opposition  by  including 
"  opera,  prize-fights,  bull-fights,  cock-fights, 
checkers,  backgammon,  football,  baseball, 
one  old  cat,  two  old  cat,"  etc.,  among  the 
prohibited  amusements  created  stormy 
protests.  In  the  end  the  minority  report 
was  carried  by  a  strong  majority,  demon- 
strating that  a  narrow  conservatism  is  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  in*  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  as  in  others.  In  view  of 
this,  the  CcHiference  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated that  the  doctrinal  controversy  in 
the  Boston  Theological  School  has  been 
kept  out  of  it,  notwithstanding  certain 
memorials  on  the  subject.  The  Committee 
held  that  die  Conference  is  precluded  by 
rule  from  making  such  doctrinal  declara- 
tions as  were  asked  for.  The  majority 
committee  report  on  army  canteens,  pro- 
testing against  President  McKinley's  ac- 
ceptance of  Attorney-General  Griggs's 
opinion  nullifying  the  law,  was  defeated  ; 
the  minority  report  adopted  urged  the 
abolition  of  the  canteen,  but  omitted  refer- 
ence to  the  President   Among  minor 


doings,  del^ates  were  chosen  to  the 
Kcumenical  Methodist  Conference  of  1 90 1 
in  England,  and  an  anti-polygamy  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
donanded. 


This  year's  Assembly 

of  discussion  and  in- 
augurated another.  Dr.  Birch's  appeal 
from  the  disposition  of  Professor  McGif- 
fert's  case  by  the  New  York  Presbytery 
was  held  to  be  regular,  but,  in  view  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case,  the  Assembly 
voted  that  it  was  best,  "  without  prejudice 
to  the  appellant,"  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  that  he  be  given  leave  to  with- 
draw. The  question  of  creed  revision 
has  been  formally  opened  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  in  which 
varying  views  and  different  -sections  of 
the  Church  are  fairly  represented.  Among 
the  ministers  on  the  committee  are  Drs. 
Herrick  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  and  War- 
field,  of  Princeton  ;  among  the  elders  are 
ex-President  Harrison  and  Justice  Harlan. 
The  committee  is  to  obtain  the  views  of 
the  Presbyteries  on  the  subject  and  to 
report  next  year.  There  were  thirty-seven 
Presbyteries  which  overtured  the  Awembly 
this  year  for  revision,  but  there  was  such 
variety  in  Uieir  desires  that  the  present 
disposal  of  the  matter  gives  general  satis- 
faction. Among  matters  of  internal  ad- 
ministration, the  "Peoria  overture"  was 
vigorously  debated,  and  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  257  to  229.  This  measure,  supported 
by  a  number  of  Presbyteries,  transfers  the 
appointment  of  committees  from  the  Mod- 
erator to  a  committee  to  be  elected  for  the 
purpose.  The  Moderator  for  the  year, 
when  not  knowing  well  the  individual 
members  of  the  Assembly,  has  depended 
much  on  si^estions  by  the  Stated  Clerk ; 
the  result  was  an  impression  of  "  bossism  " 
and  much  consequent  dissatisfaction — 
hence  this  new  experiment  The  office 
of  Permanent  Clerk,  vacated  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  W.  E.  Moore,  has  been  filled  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Noble,  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Assembly  has  overtured  the 
Presbyteries  upon  a  proposed  rule  which 
would  exclude  from  voting  in  the  Pres- 
byteries, though  not  from  membership, 
ministers  not  in  the  active  service  of  the 
Church.   This  apjseitsSaQPgJfelutel" 
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just  and  wise.  The  Presbytery  ought  to 
be  representative  of  the  churches.  When 
ex-ministers,  who  represent  no  church, 
have  the  same  vote  as  pastors,  not  only 
does  the  Presbytery  not  represent  but 
it  often  misrepresents  the  churches,  since 
such  ex-ministers  often  have  a  leisure  to 
devote  to  ecclesiastical  politics  which  the 
busy  pastor  does  not  possess.  It  has 
thus  sometimes  happened  that  the  action 
of  the  Presbytery  has  been  directly  op- 
posed to  the  sentiment  of  the  churches 
which  it  is  supposed  to  represent  An- 
other overture  to  the  Presbjrteries  aims 
to  secure  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
in  candidates  for  the  ministry — a  demand 
now  heard  in  many  branches  of  the 
Church.  The  Assembly  memorializes 
Congress  for  an  anti-polygamy  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  declares 
for  the  abolition  of  intoxicants  in  the 
army  canteen,  saying  that  the  immoral 
traffic  must  be  abolished  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble in  every  place  under  the  National 
jurisdiction.  The  meeting  of  1901  is  to 
be  at  Philadelphia.  The  General  Assem- 
blies of  the  Southern,  the  Cumberland,  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  severally 
held  at  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  Chicago, 
have  been  marked  by  no  important  events. 
In  the  Southern  Assembly  there  was  a 
manifest  disinclination  to  touch  the  sub- 
ject of  creed  revision.  In  the  Cumber- 
land Assembly  the  attempt  to  remove 
Professor  R.  V.  Foster,  of  Lebanon,  Tenn., 
on  the  charge  of  doctrinal  unsoundness 
seems  to  have  been  defeated.  In  the 
United  Assembly  the  hostility  of  the 
Church  to  secret  societies  has  been  em- 
phasized in  warm  discussion  of  a  proposed 
revision  of  the  Church  rule. 


century  of  work  by  this  Association  was 
fittingly  celebrated  by  a  series  of  meet- 
ings held  in  Boston,  May  20-27.  There 
were  delegates  from  North,  South,  East, 
and  West,  There  were  representatives 
from  Hungary,  England,  Japan,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  India,  who  brought  congrat- 
ulations and  greetings  in  their  native 
tongues  from  strong  organized  bodies  of 
liberal  men  and  women  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  loss  of  provincialism  was 
as  marked,  in  the  audiences,  as  was  the 
gain  in  the  spirit  of  unfty,  in  the  addresses. 
It  was  repeatedly  emphasized  that  the 
Unitarian  Church  stood  for  unity  in  spirit ; 
that  it  ought  to  grow  into  fellowship  with 
other  churches  of  the  Christian  name  and 
inheritance  ;  that  the  Unitarian  and  Trin- 
itarian Congregation  alists,  having  a  com- 
mon heritage,  will  inevitably  grow  into 
closer  sympathy.  The  spiritual  side  of 
these  meetings  naturally  concerned  itself 
with  the  spiritual  feature  of  UniCarianism. 
Having  liberalized  even  where  it  had 
not  converted,  what  is  to  be  the  work  of 
the  twentieih-century  Unitarianism  ?  The 
most  notable  and  pregnant  utterances 
were,  that  religion  would  become  simple, 
a  natural  function  of  human  nature — a 
gospel  for  the  individual,  a  gospel  that 
will  declare  that  for  those  who  live  right- 
eously there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of ;  that 
the  twentieth-century  Unitarian  church 
will  be  a  church  of  the  spirit,  a  chuich  of 
hope,  faith,  and  love,  a  church  that  will 
help  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Those  who  heard  will  not  forget 
the  address  of  that  rational  mystic,  Protap 
Chunder  Mozoomdar,  of  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj  of  India,  who  held  his  vast  audience 
entranced  his  address  on  God  and  the 
universalis  of  the  spirit  of  God. 


TheUniurUmAnoiv«r.«y  Sevcnty-five  ycars 
ago,  about  twelve 
years  after  the  split  between  the  Trini- 
tarians and  the  Unitarians  of  the  Congre- 
gational body  in  New  England,  a  small 
club  of  public-spirited  Unitarians  formed 
an  Association  *'  to  promote  the  growth 
of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  charity, 
and  the  increase  of  religion  in  the  land." 
Since  May  25,  1825,  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  has  been  the  executive 
arm  and  the  working  missionary  organiza- 
tion of  the  Unitarian  churches  in  America. 
The  completion  of  three-quarters  of  a 


Unltariu  Hlnions 


It  was  stated  at  the  time 


of-the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference that  the  Unitarians  had  no  organ- 
ized foreign  missionary  body.  This  is 
true;  butthe  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion has  acted  as  both  the  foreign  and  the 
home  missionary  society  of  the  Unitarian 
denomination.  The  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley, 
its  missionary  agent  for  ten  years  in  Japan, 
reported  that  he  had  established  a  Japanese 
Unitarian  Association,  which  has  under 
its  charge  a  liberal  theological  college,  the 
publication  of  a  liberal 
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several  Unitarian  churches^  all  the  work 
being  now  in  native  hands,  and  no  longer 
under  the  fostering  care  of  a  missionary. 
Mr.  MacCauley  claimed  that  Christianity 
was  the  only  form  of  religion  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  Japanese,  and  that  Unitari* 
anism  was  that  form  of  Christianity  which 
most  appeals  to  their  intellect.  Many  of 
the  ad^esses  had  for  subject  and  inspira- 
tion ihe  history  of  the  Unitarian  movement 
and  the  lives  and  work  of  the  great  Uni- 
tarian leaders.  They  were  delivered  in 
Tremont  Temple,  which  was  decorated 
with  flags  and  banners  bearing  the  names 
of  such  Unitarians  as  Bancroft,  Cooper, 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Biyant,  May,  Parker,  Emerson,  Martineau, 
Channing,  Clarke,  Mann,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Webster,  Everett,  Sumner,  Bellows,  Fur- 
ness,  Agassiz,  Story,  Parkman.  A  change 
was  effected  in  the  official  personnel  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  which  it 
is  believed  will  greatly  promote  denomi- 
national prosperity  and  activity.  The 
office  of  President,  hitherto  honorary,  was 
made  a  salaried  position,  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot  was  promoted  to  it,  the 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  retirii^.  Mr. 
Eliot's  place  as  Secretary  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  St. 
Jchn,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  receipts  of  the 
Association  have  increased  thirty  per  cent, 
in  the  last  two  years.  Resolutions  asking 
the  Association  to  record  its  opposition  to 
militarism,  to  the  use  of  intoxicaring  drinks, 
and  its  approval  of  the  system  of  free 
pew  sittings,  were  tabled,  because  their 
adoption  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
Congr^ational  principle  of  individual  and 
church  independence  in  personal  and 
church  matters.  Among  other  important 
results  of  this  anniversary  week  was  a 
resolution  to  oi^nize  an  International 
Council  of  Unitarian  and  other  liberal 
religious  thinkers  and  workers.  A  com- 
mittee reported  a  form  of  organization 
which  was  adopted,  and  the  International 
Council  was  instituted,  with  the  aim  of 
unifying  the  activities  and  promoting  the 
s[ffead  of  Unitarianism  throughout  the 
vorld. 


CkarltlBS' and  Correction 


As  a  direct  result  of 


the  meeting  of  the 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection which  was  held  in  Topeka,  May 


18-24,  two  State  Conferences  have  been 

organized.  The  people  of  Kansas  had 
been  looking  forward  to  this  occasion  as 
a  favorable  one  for  influencing  public 
opinion  in  behalf  of  such  an  association. 
Enough  Missouri  delegates  were  also  in 
attendance  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an 
organization  and  study  the  various  chari- 
ties and  correctional  insUtutions  of  that 
great  State.  The  value  of  these  State 
Conferences  in  guiding  public  opinion  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  In  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  and  some  other  States  the 
attendance  at  the  annual  gatherings  of 
these  State  Conferences  of  Charities  and 
Correction  is  as  large  as  that  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference.  The  Secretaries  of 
the  State  boards  of  the  different  States 
usually  attend,  and  so  the  methods  of 
neighboring  commonwealths  are  interknit 
and  the  administration  of  charitable  work 
is  facilitated.  If  the  approved  and  im- 
proved methods  of  Indiana^  for  instance, 
can  be  adopted  in  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas, there  will  be  undoubted  improve- 
ment in  the  institutional  work  and  in  the 
care  of  the  outdoor  poor.  Indiana  has 
nearly  shaken  herself  free  of  partisan  ■ 
politics  in  State  institutions.  Kansas  at 
present  has  a  Governor  who  believes  in  the 
merit  system.  He  is  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  conditional  liberation,  and  the  con- 
victs whom  he  has  allowed  to  go  back  to 
their  homes  on  their  honor — some  twenty 
or  thirW  in  ail — are  thus  far  leading  indus- 
trious and  honest  lives,  reporting  to  the 
prison  wardens  as  required,  and  claiming 
the  Governor  as  their  best  friend.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  men  in  the  United 
States  prison  at  Foit  Leavenworth,  though 
under  an  enlightened  warden,  Major  Mc- 
Claughry,  who  stands  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced metlu)ds  in  penology,  are  not 
el^ble  to  the  advantages  held  out  by  the 
Governor  to  the  men  in  the  State  prison. 
They  roust  stay  in  the  penitentiary  till 
the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  fitted  they  may  be  for  free 
life  outside.  There  is,  however,  a  farm  of 
some  six  hundred  acres  in  connection 
■with  the  United  States  prison,  and  the 
men  are  allowed  to  go  outside  the  walls 
on  a  parole  of  honor  and  carry  on  the 
farm.  They  are  also  employed  in  build- 
ing a  new  model  penitentiary,  which  will 
be  built  to  provide  for  the  closest  classifi- 
cation.   In  the  meantime  it  is  interesting 
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to  know  that  the  men  who  are  put  on 
their  honor,  and  who  work  without  ^ards 
to  watch  them,  are  showing  themselves 
deserving  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  pris- 
oners are  Indians,  and  Major  McClaughry 
says  they  are  among  the  truest  to  Uieir 
word  of  honor.  THiey  also  "make  the 
best  stone-cutters.  They  attend  to  their 
work  more  closely,  give  themselves  to  it 
more  earnestly,  and  learn  more  thoroughly 
than  the  whites  or  the  colored  men." 
The  Topeka  Conference  called  together 
members  from  twenty-seven  States,  and 
scores  took  part  in  the  discussions.  The 
average  of  the  papers  was  good,  and  the 
sections  were  kept  busy  day  after  day 
with  charity  organizations,  reformatories, 
outdoor  relief,  and  like  topics.  The  or- 
ganization for  next  year's  meeting  at 
Washington,  promises  some  strong  work. 


Recent  mention  was  made 
in  The  Outlook  of  the 
esthetic  victory  of  Edinburgh,  which  ob- 
tained from  Parliament  a  special  act  em- 
powering the  local  authorities  to  select 
the  places  where  public  advertising  is 
permitted.  Dublin  has  now  decided  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  like  powers.  A 
fashion  thus  conspicuously  set  by  towns 
cultivadng  pride  in  the  imdisfigured  pic- 
turesqueness  of  their  scenery  is  likely  to 
spread,  leading  to  the  passage  of  the  gen- 
eral act  for  which  "  Scapa  "  is  persistently 
agitating.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  London  County 
Council  has  recently  passed  by-laws  for 
the  regulation  of  "  advertising  by  means 
of  '  search  *  or  '  flash  *  lights  thrown  on 
the  public  highways,"  as  it  is  phrased  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council.  These 
by-laws  say :  "  No  person  shall  exhibit 
any  flashlight  so  as  to  be  visible  from  any 
street  and  to  cause  danger  to  the  traffic 
therein."  The  history  of  this  enactment 
is  curiously  English.  The  attention  of  the 
Council  having  been  called  to  the  abuse 
of  this  form  of  advertising — one  audacious 
advertiser  actually  threw  his  pictures  on 
the  Nelson  column  in  Trafal^r  Square, 
arousing,  however,  such  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation that  he  prudently  desisted  without 
raising  an  issue  at  law — the  Council  first 
canvassed  local  sentiment.  A  circular- 
letter  asking  expressions  or  opinion  on  the 


desirability  of  regulating  the  nuisance  was 
sent  to  the  vestries  and  district  boards. 
Of  the  replies  received  twenty-one  favored 
regulation,  eleven  were  non-committal,  and 
only  three  were  adverse,  showing  a  distinct 
gain  in  aesthetic  public  sentiment.  The 
question  then  arose  on  what  ground  the 
Council  could  claim  legal  right  of  r^ula- 
tion  when  a  flashlight  advertisement  caused 
the  death  of  a  woman  in  a  *runaway  acci- 
dent, the  coroner's  jury  adding  as  a  rider 
to  its  verdict  of  accidental  death  :  "  The 
evidence  shows  that  a  flashlight  used  for 
advertising  purposes  caused  the  horse  to 
bolt,  and  we,  the  members  of  the  jury, 
would  condemn  the  practice  of  permitting 
the  use  of  lights  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove 
a  source  of  danger."    That  it  should  be 
necessary  for  a  body  like  the  London 
County  Council  to  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  the  rare  peril  of  runaways  to  find  le^l 
ground  for  regulating  an  sesthetic  nui- 
sance is  "  on  all  fours,"  as  the  lawyers 
say,  with  the  suppression  of  certain  ot>- 
Doxious  bill-posting  in  a  Welsh  town  on 
the  ground  that  the  paste  was  likely  to 
drop  on  passers-by,  "  endangering  their 
clothes."    But  for  a  quickened  aesthetic 
sensitiveness,  roundabout  ways  of  fighting^ 
advertising  nuisances  would  be,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.    Further  evidence  of 
this  sensitiveness  is  found  m  the  lively 
attacks  of  the  "  Advertisers'  Review  "  on 
the  si^s;estion  of  Mr.  Richardson  Evans, 
the  honorary  secretary  of  "  Scapa,"  that 
a  tax  be  levied  on  exposed  advertisements 
as  a  war-revenue  measure — attacks  so 
vehement  that  they  seem  to  betray  a  fear 
of  the  adoption  of  the  st^^stion.  The 
"  Review  "  points  out  that  the  proposed 
tax  would  not  only  **  vexatiously  hamper 
advertisers,"  but  would  also  be  seriously 
felt  by  "  a  large  body  of  bill-posters, 
printers,  paper-makers,  and  allied  trades." 
The  "Review"  adds:  "The  amount  of 
money  spent  yearly  on  outdoor  advertis- 
ing, and  on  the  preparation  of  designs  and 
posters,  represents  a  huge  sum,  and  any 
aj^essive  legislation  would  affect  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people."  This 
statement  offers  "  food  for  thought  here 
in  America,    Oi^ht  not  its  share  of  the 
public  burdoi  to  be  put  -  upon  a  business 
that  from  its  size  is  presumably  so  profit- 
able, and  that  contributes  so  much  to 
make  life  hideous,  even  in  cases  where 
its  output  cannot  be  called  morally  offen- 
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sive  ?  Why  should  a  public  necessity, 
like  a  bank  check,  pay  a  tax,  and  the 
too-familiar  eyesore  go  free  of  tax  ? 

• 

Americans  Out-of-Doors 

There  has  been,  perhaps,  no  more  strik- 
ing change  in  the  habits  of  Americans 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  than  the 
immense  extension  of  their  out-of-door 
interests  and  activities.  A  generation 
ago  the  noraber  of  men  engaged  in  busi- 
ness life  who  took  any  form  of  recreation 
was  so  small  that  it  was  hard^  calculable. 
Men  ot  fortune  were  compaiattvely  few, 
and  the  coontry  was  given  over  to  steady* 
gmng,  persistent,  hard  wi»k.  To-day  more 
work  and  harder  work  is  being  dooe  than 
ever  before ;  but  the  men  who  are  doii^ 
the  work  are  in  very  large  numbers  also 
the  men  who  are  seeking  and  finding 
health  and  recreation  in  all  manner  of 
oiddoor  activities.  A  generation  ago  a 
bonn^  man  took  his  vacation,  if  he 
took  it  at  all,  with  reluctance,  regarding  it 
as  a  kind  of  unlawful  pleasure ;  to^Iay  he 
takes  it,  not  only  as  pleasure,  but  as  busi- 
ness duty.  In  many  cases  he  takes  a 
day  out  of  each  week  during  the  season 
which  permits  him  to  be  out-of-doors.  As 
a  result  he  is  a  stronger  man  than  his 
father  was,  he  bears  heavier  responsibili- 
ties, and  does  more  work. 

In  every  branch  of  business  conditions 
have  changed.  Responsibilities  are  very 
much  heavier  and  risks  very  much  greater 
than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Busi- 
ness enterprises  have  grown  immensely  in 
magnitude,  and  the  men  who  direct  them 
are  carrying  titanic  loads  on  their  shoul- 
ders. They  are  able  to  cany  these  loads 
and  to  direct  these  great  enterprises  be- 
cause they  have  learned  that  the  secret  of 
health  is  abundance  of  play,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  carry  successfully  the  colossal 
burdens  of  modern  business  is  to  give  a 
large  amount  of  time  to  recreation.  Many 
leaders  in  the  world  of  finance  are  con- 
spicuous devotees  of  golf,  yachting,  wheel- 
ing, and  hunting ;  they  take  their  outdoor 
recreation  with  as  much  regalarityas  they 
attend  to  their  business  affairs ;  and  they 
do  this  because  they  have  discovered, 
what  our  ancestors  did  not  know,  that  the 
alHli^  to  do  heavy  work  continuously 


depends  on  recurring  intervals  of  rest 
and  change. 

It  is  estimated  that  men  work,  on  an 
average,  ten  years  longer  than  they  worked 
fifty  years  ago;  in  other  words,  life  has 
been  extended  a  full  decade.  But  life  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  mere  duration  of 
time ;  it  Is  to  be  measured  by  intensi^ ; 
and  it  is  very  certain  that,  from  this  point 
of  view,  men  live  to-day  as  they  have  never 
lived  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  a  great  many  men  are  living 
too  intensely,  and  that  many  are  over- 
working ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  has 
been  a  great  gain  in  the  fuller  evolution  of 
individual  energy  which  modem  life  has 
brought  about  Few  men  work  up  to  their 
full  capact^ ;  few  generations  have  worked 
up  to  their  full  capacity.  Some  men  are 
to-day  working  beyond  this  limit,  but,  as  a 
rule,  men  have  not  yet  reached  it.  There 
is  more  to  be  gotten  out  of  life  than  men,- 
as  a  rule,  have  hitherto  taken,  because  they 
have  not  put  forth  their  full  strength. 
Society  during  the  last  generation  has  been 
enei^ed  in  a  hundred  different  ways ;  it 
has  responded  to  the  facilities  offered  by 
new  mechanical  appliances,  supplement- 
ing the  senses  in  marvelous  ways,  to  new 
fields  of  knowledge,  to  the  opening  of  new 
continents,  to  the  reconstruction  of  thought 
along  innumerable  lines ;  to  the  vitaliza- 
tion  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  art,  by 
reason  of  deeper  and  more  vital  concep- 
tion of  their  origin  and  relationships.  ^1 
these  larger  physical,  material,  and  spirit- 
ual opportunities  have  evoked  the  sleep- 
ing energy  of  the  race,  and  men  are  living 
far  more  intensely  because  they  are  more 
fully  responding  to  the  invitations  to  live. 

With  this  intenser  life,  and  as  part  of  it, 
has  come  the  new .  interest  in  nature,  the 
passion  for  health,  the  love  of  out-of-door 
living.  The  American  people  have  come 
out  of  their  houses  and  taken  to  the  fields 
and  woods ;.  and  they  weigh  more,  have 
larger  frames,  better  complexions,  and  far 
more  vigorous  health  than  their  prede- 
cessors of  fifty  years  ago.  The  physical 
character  of  the  people  has  radically 
changed  for  the  better.  There  is  vastly 
more  variety,  more  freedom  in  dress  and 
habit  Men  are  no  longer  clad  in  the  mo- 
notonous dreariness  of  black  broadcloth. 

There  has  been  a  great  liberation  of 
the  spirit  It  is  true  that  this  liberation  is 
not  without  its  perils.    Sonw  men  .have 
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suffered  themselves  to  revert  to  paganism, 
and  have  become  mere  worshipers  of  the 
body.  They  have  substituted  the  golf- 
fietd  for  the  church,  and  they  have  gained 
physical  health  at  the  expense  of  spiritual 
growth.  But  every  opportunity  brings  its 
responsibility,  and  every  new  stage  of  de- 
velopment its  perils.  The  men  who  have 
been  intoxicated  by  this  new  sense  of 
liberty  are  small  in  number  and  unim- 
portant compared  with  those  to  whom  it 
has  brought  vigor  and  health ;  time,  which, 
in  the  end,  adjusts  men  to  every  new  con- 
dition, will  eventually  adjust  society  to 
this  lai^r  liberty.  Out-of-door  life  means 
a  great  deal  more  than  physical  health ; 
it  means  moral  and  intellectual  sanity. 
There  are  many  evidences  that  we  are 
passing  through  one  of  those  periods  of 
nervous  sensitiveness  of  which  there  are 
many  records  in  the  history  of  the  past ; 
when  men  and  women  of  sensitive  but  not 
vigorous  natures  are  swept  hither  and 
thither  by  all  manner  of  cross-currents,  be- 
come  victims  of  delusions,  and  are  carried 
away  by  all  kinds  of  strange  doctrine,  old 
and  new.  It  is  an  age  of  fads  ;  an  epoch 
of  many  mild  insanities  in  religion,  philos- 
ophy, and  sociology.  Society  is  devas- 
tated by  resurrected  faiths,  by  crude  and 
cheap  philosophies.  These  are  the  inevi- 
table concomitants  of  the  great  stir  which 
in  eveiy  department  has  made  this  cen- 
tury so  stimulating  and  has  'enriched 
every  field  of  knowledge.  In  such  a  time 
sanity  is  cf  the  first  importance,  and  vig- 
orous out-of-door  life  would  save  a  great 
many  people  from  the  excesses,  eccentrici- 
ties, and  unrealities  of  faith  and  practice 
into  which  they  have  fallen.  The  open 
sky,  the  woods,  and  the  fields  have  a  mar- 
velously  sedative  influence.  It  is  a  time 
for  fresh  air  and  the  smell  of  the  earth. 


Dr.  Behrends 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  of  Brooklyn,  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week,  from  Bright's  disease, 
involves  a  loss  to  the  pulpit  not  only  of 
Brooklyn  and  of  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination, but  of  the  Nation  ;  for  he 
was  one  of  the  not  large  number  of 
truly  great  preachers  in  the  countrj'.  It 
is  singularly  unjust  to  his  memory  to 
attribute  his  death  to  the  criticism  to 


which  he  had  been  subjected  for  his 
recent  speech  at  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference. Dr.  Behrends  was  undoubtedly 
of  a  sensitive  temperament,  but  he  was 
not  a  man  to  lie  down  and  die  because 
he  had  been  criticised.  He  had  been  in 
too  many  theological  encounters,  and  had 
shown  too  often  his  ability  both  to  g^ve 
and  to  take  hard  blows,  to  be  mortally 
wounded  by  paper  bullets.  Moreover, 
that  particular  speech  received  warm  com- 
mendation from  the  audience  as  well  as 
subsequently  from  catholic  readers  of  it, 
while  it  wasevidentfrom  his  own  utterance 
at  the  time  that  he  anticipated  from  it  the 
criticisms  which  in  certain  quarters  it  re- 
ceived. His  death  was  a  greater  surprise 
to  the  public,  who  are  too  apt  to  measure  a 
public  man's  health  by  his  apparent  weight, 
than  to  those  who  knew  him  personally 
and  who  clearly  perceived  signs  of  consti- 
tutional weakness  without  knowing  the 
cause.  His  successful  pastorates,  first  in 
the  Baptist,  afterwards  in  tfie  Congrega- 
tional, denomination,  were  due  to  a  combi- 
nation of  qualities,  chief  of  which  was  his 
intellectual  power  in  the  pulpit.  He  was 
always  a  fearless  and  almost  always  a 
forceful  speaker,  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions and  the  courage  of  them.  -  He  was 
an  omnivorous  reader  in  many  depart- 
-  ments  of  knowledge,  but  he  was  an  enthu- 
siastic student  of  philosophy,  which  he 
made  his  specialty. 

Dr.  Behrends  believed  with  Emerson 
that  consistency  is  the  ^nce  of  weak 
minds.  It  was  difficult  for  the  critics,  it 
might  very  probably  have  been  diflicxJlt 
at  times  for  Dr.  Behrends  himself,  to 
reconcile  the  seemingly  contradictory 
positions  which  he  urged  on  different 
occasions  with  equal  vehemence  because 
equal  conviction.  It  was  quite  like  him, 
when  contending  against  the  pseudo- 
liberalism  which  thinks  to  no  purpose  and 
therefore  does  not  truly  think  at  all,  to 
defend  creeds  as  the  essential  issue  of 
all  true  thinking';  and  when  contending 
against  the  dogmatism  which  uses  creeds 
as  paddocks  to  confine  the  mind  and 
divide  the  Church  of  Christ  into  petty 
sects,  to  call  for  a  general  conflagration 
of  the  fences,  which  should  reduce  them 
to  ashes.  It  was  quite  like  him  to  use  at 
one  time  the  results  of  modem  criticism, 
or  some  of  them,  in  an  endeavor  to  inter- 
est  his  congregation  in  g^^gjg  of  the 
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Bible;  and  at  another  time  to  condemn  liie 
{H-ocesses  at  modem  criticism  when  they 
seemed  to  him  to  be  undermining  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  saw  truth  at  different 
angles  at  different  times,  and  he  told  what 
he  saw  without  concerning  himself  with 
the  question  what  was  its  relation  to  what 
he  had  seen  at  some  other  time.  He 
therefore  seemed  sometimes  the  most 
conservative,  at  other  times  the  most  radi- 
cal, of  theol(^cal  thinkers.  But  he  al- 
ways really  thought,  and  always  sud  what 
he  thought;  and  he  always  claimed  for 
others  whose  thoughts  clashed  with  his 
the  same  right  to  freedom  of  thinking 
which  he  claimed  for  himself.  He  thus 
belonged  to  that  large  number  of  men  of 
our  time  who  are  the  despair  of  scholas- 
tics, since  they  refuse  to  be  classified  in 
any  one  school,  because  they  insist  on  per- 
ceiving at  different  times  now  a  truth  and 
now  an  error  in  each  school.  Like  Paul, 
he  saw  truth  in  fragments  and  he  prophe- 
sied of  it  in  fragments,  though  he  did  not 
always,  with  Paul,  acknowledge  that  he 
saw  it  in  a  mirror,  darkly.  We  hope  that 
some  competent  friend  will  gather  together 
enough  of  his  sermons  to  illustrate  his 
catholicity  of  spirit  and  his  versatility  of 
vision,  without  a  conception  of  which  Dr. 
Behrends  cannot  be  comprehended,  and 
perhaps  accompany  them  with  some  pref- 
ace which  will  indicate  the  real  unity  of 
I    his  faith  that  underlies  and  is  expressed 

!     in  the  diversity  of  his  utterances.  ■ 

I 

Presbyterian  Creed  Re- 
vision 

The  Presb)4erian  General  Assembly 
has  appointed  with  substantial  unanimity 
a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
Creed  Revision.  This  does  not  indicate 
that  this  question  will  receive  an  affirma- 
tive answer,  nor  even  that  it  will  be  favor- 
ably considered  ;  but  it  does  indicate  that 
j  the  Church  means  to  give  it  a  careful  and 
we  hope  an  unprejudiced  consideration. 
It  will  probably  be  discussed  during  the 
coming  year,  not  only  in  this  committee, 
Dot  only  in  the  various  Presbyteries,  but 
in  innumerable  circles  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  the  press,  both  religious 
and  secular.  For  while  this  is,  of  course, 
pnmarily  and  pre-eminently  a  Presbyterian 


question,  the  interest  in  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

For  the  Church  of  Christ  is  one.  What- 
ever injures  one  of  its  branches  injures 
all,  whatever  benefits  one  benefits  all. 
The  recent  divisions  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  have  been  a  source  of  regret,  if 
not  of  anxiety,  to  all  Protestant  commun- 
ions ;  for  they  have  seen  in  this  strife  a 
serious  interference  with  the  power  of  the 
united  Church  to  make  common  cause 
against  a  common  foe.  Whether  they 
have  held  the  progressives  or  the  con- 
servatives at  fault,  they  have  deprecated 
the  contentions  as  an  injury  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity  and  the  fair  fame  of  Prot- 
estantism. Nor  is  this  all:  such  discus- 
sions delay  that  Christian  unity  which  is 
th^  hope  of  all  Christians.  If  Presbyte- 
rians, with  a  common  ori^n,  a  common 
history,  and  a  common  creed,  cannot  agree 
to  work  and  worship  together,  how  can  we" 
expect  that  denominations  possessing  dif- 
ferent traditions,  different  rubrics,  different 
forms  of  organization,  and  different  theo- 
logical formularies,  can  agree  together  ?  Is 
it  not  hopeless  to  talk  about  comity  between 
Episcopalian,  Congregationalist,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian,  when  comity 
between  different  parties  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  cannot  be  successfully  main- 
tained ?  AH  those,  therefore,  who  desire 
to  see  a  better  understanding  and  a  more 
cordial  co-operation  between  the  different 
Protestant  denominations  cannot  but  take 
a  lively  interest  in  any  attempt  to  promote 
Church  unity  in  a  single  denomination. 

Nor  is  this  interest  confined  to  church- 
men. It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the 
time  that  men  who  belong  to  no  Church  are 
yet  interested  in  all ;  they  recognize  the 
truth  that  the  welfare  of  the  community  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  churches ;  and 
they  regret  anything  which  threatens  the 
peace  and  so  impairs  the  moral  power  of  any 
Church.  For  all  these  reasons  the  question 
of  Creed  Revision  interests  and  concerns 
the  entire  community,  and  the  entire  com- 
munity may  be  expected  to  take  some 
part  in  and  make  some  contribution  to  the 
discussions  which  the  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  sure  to  promote. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  case  is  one  of 
those  in  which  the  most  radical  would 
also  be  the  most  conservative  action ;  to 
do  the  least  would  also  be  to  do  the  most; 
a  courageous  return  to  the  essential  i>rin- 
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ciple  of  Protestantism  would  be  the  most 
cautious  and  the  most  considerate  policy. 

In  what  sense  is  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly's Confession  of  Faith  the  standard  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  ?  In  this  sense 
only:  that  every  Presbyterian  elder, 
whether  a  rulings  or  a  preaching'  elder,  is 
required  before  ordination  to  answer 
affirmatively  the  following  constitutional 
question : 

Do  yea  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the 
Confession  of  Faitn  of  this  Church,  as  con- 
tainin|[  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures? 

But  no  man  is  admitted  to  the  ministry 
merely  because  he  gives  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question.  No  man  can 
be  sure  of  being  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  ministry  merely  because  he  is  really 
to  give  such  answer.  Both  Dr.  Briggs 
and  Dr.  McGifFert  had  given  such  an- 
swer, and  presumably  were  ready  to 
repeat  it  if  need  be.  The  candidate  for 
the  ministry  is  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion by  the  Presbytery,  and  he  is  or- 
dained only  in  case  he  appears  to  the 
Presbytery  to  possess  the  piety,  the  learn- 
ing, and  llie  doctrinal  agreement  with  the 
Presb>'terian  Church  necessary  to  make 
him  an  acceptable  Presbyterian  minister. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  no  one, 
radical  or  conservative,  would  be  willing 
to  abolish  this  examination.  Since  no  one 
can  be  admitted  because  he  answers  the 
constitutional  questions  affirmatively,  un- 
less he  also  passes  acceptably  Uie  exami- 
nation, is  it  not  clear  that  it  is  rather  the 
examination  than  the  formal  assent  to  the 
Confession  o£  Faith  which  constitutes  the 
real  test  ?  And  if  it  is  the  real  test,  why 
not  make  it  also  the  formal  and  the  only 
test  ?  Why  not,  in  other  words,  abolish 
the  subscription  altogether,  and  leave 
admission  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  to 
depend  simply  upon  the  examination  by 
the  Presbytery  ? 

It  is  true  that,  if  this  is  done,  somewhat 
different  tests  will  be  applied  by  different 
Presbyteries.  Some  will  be  more  liberal, 
some  more  conservative ;  some  will  im- 
pose more  theological  conditions  than 
others,  exactly  as  some  will  require  more 
scholarship  than  others.  But  is  not  this 
now  the  case?  Are  there  not  liberal 
Presbyteries  and  conservative  Presbyter- 
ies ?  Is  it  possible,  in  a  country  so  large, 
$0  democratic,  so  individualistic  as  Qurs, 


to  make  the  standards  either  of  relation- 
ship or  doctrine  exactly  the  same  in  all 
localities  ?  Has  it  ever  been  done  ?  Is 
it  even  desirable  to  do  so  ?  Is  it  not  well 
known  that  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  supposed  to  insist  upon 
uniformity  beyond  all  Protestant  Churches, 
there  are  great  differences  of  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  opinions  in  different  dio- 
ceses? Is  not  such  liberty  necessary 
to  unity?  Liberty  and  union  are  not 
inconsistent ;  liberty  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  unity. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  course 
would  deprive  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
all  standards.  In  fact  it  would  bring  that 
Church  back  to  the  standard  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  to  that  which,  in  its  present  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  it  declares  to  be  the  only 
standard  of  faith  and  practice.  We  quote 
from  the  Confession : 

The  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  contro- 
versies of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and 
all  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient 
writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and  private  spirits, 
are  to  be  examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we 
are  to  rest,  can  be  no  other  but  die  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  in  the  Scripture. 

The  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  Scripture 
would  remain  the  standard  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  as  it  is  now,  and  it  would 
be  for  each  Presbytery  to  determine  con- 
cerning each  candidate  for  the  ministry 
whether  he  sincerely  accepted  this  simple 
and  spiritual  standard,  and  was  sufficiently 
in  accord  with  the  Presbyterian  ministers, 
in  his  interpretation  of  it,  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  them,  as  it  would  be  for  each 
Presbytery  to  determine  whether  he  pos- 
sessed the  requisite  piety  and  scholarship. 
The  real  standard  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  even  now  that  established  by 
the  living  Church  in  its  measure  of  eac^ 
individual ;  the  change  which  we  propose 
would  be  simf^y  to  recognize  formally 
this  fact  and  act  upon  it  avowedly;  to 
embody  in  the  constitutional  provisions  of 
the  Church  what  is  now  its  actual  custom. 

The  change  which  we  propose  will  un- 
doubtedly strike  some  of  our  Presbyterian 
readers  as  wholly  impracticable.  It  will 
strike  them  so  partly  because  they  have 
not  thought  of  it.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  more  they  reflect  upon  it 
the  less  will  appear  its  disadvantages  and 
the  greater  its  benefits.  Not  the  least  of 
the  latter  would  be  its  avoidance  of  a 
long,  perplexing,  and  unfruitful  tfa^logical 
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debate  in  the  Church,  It  is  certain  that 
the  present  Confession  of  Faith  can- 
not be  modified  except  in  antagonism  to 
strong  opposition.  Liberals  will  object 
lest  subscription  to  an  amended  creed  be 
taken  to  mean  more  than  subscription 
means  now.  Conservatives  will  object 
because  it  wilt  seem  to  them  an  act  of 
Y-andalism  to  mar  a  Confession  of  Faith 
which,  whatever  its  anachronisms,  has 
a  splendid  history,  a  remarkable  theo- 
k^cal  unity,  and  a  literary  quality  for 
which  one  looks  in  vain  in  nineteenth- 
century  theological  statements.  To  at- 
tempt to  modernize  such  a  document  as 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is 
like  attempting  to  turn  an  andent  cathe- 
dral into  a  modem  meeting-house.  The 
result  is  simply  to  rob  the  ancient  structure 
of  its  beauty,  and  not  to  create  the  modem 
structure  with  its  utility.  We  agree  with 
the  conservative  in  his  feeling.  The  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  is  a  splendid 
monument  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and 
as  a  monument  it  should  be  left.  Not  a 
line  nor  a  letter  should  be  altered.  But  it 
^lould  be  left  as  a  monument  to  the  past, 
not  retained  as  a  dwelling-place  for  the 
living  men  of  the  present. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  ancient  creed 
is  left  unaltered,  and  a  new  and  shorter 
creed  is  attempted,  to  which  subscription 
is  to  be  required,  there  is  danger  of  endless 
debate,  not  only  over  "  substance  of  doc- 
trine," but  over  details  of  phraseology.  It 
took,  if  we  recollect  aright,  two  years  for 
a  committee  of  twenty-five  Congregation  al- 
ists  to  agree  on  a  new  creed ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  to  this  day  anything  like  a  major- 
ity of  even  the  Congregational  Associations 
have  adopted  it  How  long  would  it  take 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  adopt  a 
new  and  shorter  creed,  which  would  have 
to  be  first  debated  in  every  Presbytery  ? 
How  much  of  the  energy  which  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  direct  ethical  and  spiritual 
ends  would  be  deflected  into  this  process 
of  creed-making  ?  What  tendency  to  con- 
vert local  churches  into  debating  societies 
would  the  process  involve?  And  when 
the  result  was  reached  and  the  new  creed 
was  promulgated,  if  indeed  the  constitu- 
tional adoption  of  a  new  creed  were  ever 
secured,  is  it  quite  clear  that  the  old  ques- 
tion as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  docu- 
-  ment  and  the  ethical  meaning  of  sub- 
scripticm  would  not  again  bc;gin  ? 


It  may  be  granted  that  there  are  some 
objections  to  the  plan  of  abolishing  creed 
subscription  altogether,  and  making  Pres- 
byterial  examination,  which  is  now  the 
main  reliance  of  the  Church  for  securing 
purity  of  doctrine,  the  sole  reliance  of 
the  future.  But  Presbyterians  may  well 
consider  the  question  whether  the  objec- 
tions are  so  serious  as  those  to  any  of 
the  other  plans  proposed — the  retention  of 
the  present  creed  unaltered,  its  revision 
to  adapt  it  to  present  life  and  thought,  or 
the  attempted  formulation  of  a  new  one. 

ft 

German-American  Rela- 
tions 

Now  that  the  German  Reichstag  has 
passed  the  Meat  Bill,  Americans  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  drastic 
protective  system  put  in  operation  against 
themselves.  Under  its  provisions  the  impor- 
tation of  sausages  or  any  form  of  chopped 
meat  is  forbidden  ;  fresh  meat  can  be  im- 
ported only  in  whole  carcasses,  except  in 
the  case  of  pigs,  which  may  be  cut  in 
halves ;  pickled  and  prepared  meat  is  prac- 
tically barred  altogether.  Thus  our  corned 
beef  is  excluded,  although  we  have  proved 
its  wholesomeness,  and  though  the  Germans 
have  long  used  it  The  ostensible  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  the  protection  of  health ;  the 
Germans  assert,  though  on  inadequate 
grounds,  that  our  meat  is  not  sound.  The 
real  object  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  is  to 
raise  the  price  of  their  own  products. 
They  declare  that,  unless  they  can  obtain 
a  monopoly  of  the  German  market,  their 
ruin  is  inevitable.  The  supporters  of  this 
bill  are  landowners  and  Agrarians.  They 
have  loudly  proclaimed  their  time-honored 
support  of  the  monarchy,  and  they  hint 
that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  defeat 
certain  schemes  which  are  dear  to  the 
Emperor's  heart  unless  their  measure 
passes  the  Bundesrath  as  it  has  passed 
the  Reichstag. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  have, 
however,  enlightened  Germans  as  to  their 
true  commercial  position.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  in  the  Reichstag  that  the 
present  prosperity  of  Germany  is  due  to  its 
manufactures  and  to  its  commerce,  and  that 
these  in  tum  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
ample  access  to  cheap  food.   While  the 
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bill  as  passed  will  benefit  the  Prussian 
squires  and  the  landowners  generally,  by 
raising  the  price  of  their  meat,  it  will 
benefit  agricultural  Germany  at  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacturing  Germany  ;  and  as 
the  latter  interest  is  by  far  the  greater, 
the -country  as  a  whole  will  suffer.  More- 
over, trade  may  be  menaced  by  reprisals 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  Austria,  Denmark, 
and  the  Netherlands,  but  especially  with 
the  United  States.  German- American 
trade  has  grown  to  great  proportions, 
amounting  now  to  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year.  Ten  years 
ago  Germany  sold  to  us  more  than  she 
bought  of  us ;  now  she  is  buying  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  she  sells.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  narrow-minded  landed  propri- 
etors have  thought  that  a  Chinese  wall  of 
protection  might  help  Germany,  not  per- 
ceiving that  the  impulse  to  our  export  trade 
is  not  due  so  much  to  any  such  wall  as  to 
low  cost  of  production.  Germany  exports 
about  twenty-five  million  dollars'  worth  of 
German  sugar  to  the  United  States,  and 
has  no  other  purchaser  for  this  enormous 
product.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
pass  a  retaliatory  measure — ^which  would 
be  deplorable — the  German  sugar  manufac- 
turers and  the  farmers  dependent  on  our 
market  would  become  bankrupt.  Because 
Germany  has  suffered  unfriendly  treatment 
at  our  hands  by  reason  of  our  high  tariff 
in  general,  and  of  the  increase  of  the  sugar 
duties  in  particular,  she  will  not  improve 
her  position  by  endangering  her  exports  to 
the  United  States,  which  are  nearly  twice 
as  much  in  value  as  are  her  imports  from 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
impossible  for  us  to 'develop  the  very  indus- 
tries which  Germany  now  supplies.  In  a 
commercial  war  the  Germans  would  suffer 
more  than  we ;  they  would  cut  off  both 
food  for  operatives  and  raw  material  for 
their  factories.  Agrarians  have  not  real- 
ized the  cost  of  the  loss  either,  to  those 
operatives,  of  our  meat  and  corn,  or,  to 
those  mills,  of  our  cotton,  oil,  lumber, 
heavy  machinery,  and  material. 

The  imperative  duty  of  both  countries 
is  to  secure  a  better  mutual  understand- 
ing. It  is  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  our  consular  and  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives at  Berlin  are  statesmen  and  not 
politicians.  Consul-General  Mason,  who 
has  for  many  years  served  in  various 
consular  capacities  in  Europe,  has  pub- 


lished some  particularly  important  pre- 
dictions and  counsels  in  the  volume  of 
"Commercial  Relations"  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  our 
State  Department.  Mr.  Mason  believes 
that  the  growing  irritation  exhibited  by 
the  German  press  against  the  United 
States  is  co-extstent  with  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  German  trade  in  China  and  in 
South  America.  The  feeling  of  resent- 
ment toward  the  United  States  is  due  to 
our  aggressive  competition  in  South 
American  and  Oriental  markets,  as  well 
as  to  the  heavy  balance  of  trade  which  we 
now  hold  against  Germany.  Hence,  Mr. 
Mason  predicts  that,  when  new  tariffs  and 
treaties  come  to  open  debate  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, an  effort  wUl  be  made  towards  an 
increase  of  duties  upon  imports  from  the 
United  States.  To  prevent  this,  he  coun- 
sels that  all  the  vexed  questions  relating 
to  such  matters  as  countervailing  duties 
and  port  charges  shall  be  regulated  and 
liberal  justice  to  imports  d  food  products 
secured  by  reciprocal  concessions.  He 
declares  that  Germany  and  America  must 
always  be  rivals  and  competitors  in  South 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  absolute  necessity  that  the  two 
nations  shall  be  harmonious  and  mutually 
considerate  in  their  direct  relations  with 
each  other. 

Another  strong  counsel  toward  com- 
mercial and  political  peace  came  last  week 
in  a  speech  from  Mr.  White,  our'  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin.  He  declared  that  Ger- 
many's prosperity  helps  the  prosperity  of 
America.  He  hoped  that  his  American 
hearers  would  take  back  to  America  a  firm 
determination  to  resist  all  the  demagogues 
and  sensationalists  who  attempt  to  stir  up  ill 
feeling  between  the  two  countries.  "  Your 
duty  here  now,  and  in  America  on  your  re- 
turn, is  to  help  to  promote  the  knowledge 
which  each  country  has  of  the  odier,  and  to 
show  how  absurd  many  things  are  which 
are  said  in  the  one  country  of  the  other." 
Mr.  White  also  dwelt  upon  the  advisabil- 
ity of  German-born  Americans  retaining 
their  knowledge  and  use  of  the  German 
language,  remarking  that  such  knowledge 
would  serve  as  an  additional  tie  between 
the  two  countries.    He  added : 

I  assure  you  that  the  stories  prevalent  in 
Germany  of  America's  hatred  of  Germans  and 
prevalent  in  America  of  German  hatred  of 
Americans  are  baseless.  ,1  am  ablei  to  assure 
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you  that  nevtr  were  the  relations  between  the 
countries  better  than  they  are  at  present.  If 
there  h:.ve  been  any  clouds  in  the  past,  they 
have  rolled  away.  There  will  continue  to  be, 
no  doubt,  some  clashing  between  private  par- 
ties in  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial interests,  but  the  great  German  heart, 
like  the  great  American  heart,  desires  peace, 
and  their  Governments  fully  participate  in 
this  desire.  Some  of  our  American  friends 
seem  troubled  by  the  fear  that  we  have  yielded 
too  much  to  Germany  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
but  I  have  been  consoled  by  noting  at  the 
same  time  that  the  German  press  has  made 
similar  charges  against  Coxint  von  Btilow, 
declaring  that  he  also  is  yieldiM^  to  the  United 
States  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  fact  is  that, 
while  both  he  and  I  love  our  respective  coun- 
tries, this  affection  has  led  each  of  us  to  desire 
sincerely  the  best  possible  relations  between 
them.  In  doing  this  we  have  both  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  from  our  own 
Governments.  Count  von  Biilow  believes,  as 
I  do,  that,  without  sacrificing  the  honor  or 
interests  of  either  country,  peace  oug^it  to  be, 
can  be,  and  will  be  maintained  between  them. 

The  Silences  of  God 

That  there  is  as  much  devotion  to-day 
as  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  is  the  conviction  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  religious  situation  most 
carefully  and  dispassionately;  but  devo- 
tion has  changed  the  form  of  its  expres- 
sion; it  is  finding  utterance  largely  in 
practical  service,  and  it  is  silent  largely  so 
far  as  formal  speech  is  concerned.  Men 
are  shy  to-day,  for  obvious  and  excellent 
reasons,  of  sharing  their  deepest  religious 
convictions  with  the  world.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  prayer-meeting  has  become 
so  difficult  a  problem :  there  is  no  longer 
the  old  liberty  of  utterance  ;  and  in  many 
ways  it  is  fortunate  that  that  liberty  has 
been  curtailed.  Men  are  shy  of  laying 
their  hearts  bare  ;  they  shrink  from  speak- 
ii^  publicly  of  those  things  which  are 
most  sacred  to  them.  This  reticence  may 
be»  and  often  is,  carried  too  far,  but  it 
marks  a  wholesome  reaction.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  devotional  writing  has 
become  rare,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
religious  literature  written  in  a  meditative 
vein  and  in  the  spirit  of  worship. 

Such  a  voliune  as  the  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Brent's  "  With  God  in  the  World,"  which 
bears  the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Ca,  has  special  value  for  that 
incr&ising  multitude  which  longs  to  have 
some  <nie  speak  intimately  about  the  deep- 


est and  most  sacred  relationships  with 
God  and  the  most  searching  and  indi- 
vidual experiences.  Mr.  Brent  meditates 
upon  rather  than  discusses  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  prayer  with  a  largeness  and  sanity 
of  view,  a  depth  of  insight,  and  a  spirit 
of  reverence  which  will  make  his  little 
volume  a  revelation  to  many  to  whom 
prayer  has  become  perfunctor}',  or  who 
have  never  grasped  its  real  significance 
or  understood  its  place  in  the  spiritual 
life.  In  this  little  volume  there  is  one 
thought  among  many  that  is  full  of  con- 
solation. Mr.  Brent  points  out  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  silence  of  God,  and  makes 
it  clear  that  sometimes  silence  is  an 
answer ;  that  infinite  love  often  finds  wiser 
and  truer  expression  in  silence  than  in 
speech,  just  as  the  wise  parent  refuses  to 
answer  a  question  when,  by  a  little  thought 
or  a  little  searching,  the  child  may  answer 
the  question  for  itself.  The  divine  love 
differs  from  the  human  pre-eminently  in 
this :  while  it  is  infinitely  tender,  it  is  also 
capable  of  both  giving  and  bearing  pain 
when  pain  is  a  part  of  growth.  The  wise 
mother  does  not  spare  her  child  suffering; 
she  sometimes  stands  aside  and  lets  it 
endure,  because  out  of  suffering  come 
those  qualities  which  make  character,  and 
which  bring  the  very  highest  blessings, 
the  ultimate  happiness,  to  those  who  pos- 
sess them.  The  wise  mother  does  not 
keep  her  child  at  home  and  put  all  kinds 
of  pleasure  within  reach  in  those  years 
when  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child 
ought  to  be  receiving  that  education  which 
means  liberation,  virtue,  and  power.  The 
granting  of  a  request  is  not  always  the 
expression  of  love :  love  as  often  denies 
as  grants ;  love  is  sometimes  shown  more 
deeply  in  silence  than  it  could  be  in  utter- 
ance; and  God's  silences  are  often  more 
significant  than  any  answer  of  action  or 
even  ttf  speech  could  be.  Maeterlinck, 
in  an  essay  full  of  insight,  has  made  tlie 
significance  of  silence  clear  to  all  those 
who  have  spirittial  perception.  In  silence 
all  the  greatest  things  are  wrought  out ; 
in  silence  the  deepest  mysteries  are  solved ; 
in  silence  the  finest  relationships  are 
rooted ;  in  silence  the  noblest  life  expands ; 
in  silence,  therefore,  the  most  intimate 
relationship  between  man  and  God  exists ; 
and  throu^^  silence  God  sometimes  gives 
the  final  answers  to  human  prayers, 
aspirations,  and  needs. 
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AT  the  Riet  River  on  the  south 
bank  lay  the  Army  Reserve 
Transport  caravan:  miles  of  wag- 
ons, thousands  of  mules  and  oxen,  and 
foments  of  black  Kaffir  drivers.  It  was 
a  wonderful  sight  to  see.  It  suggested 
all  sorts  of  mathematical  possibilities, 
beginning :  "  If  so  many  men  eat  so  much 
per  day,  how  many  men  will  it  take  to 
eat  so  many  thousand  tons,  or  how  many 
thousand  tons  would  support  so  many 
thousand  men  for  so  many  days."  It 
was  the  wholesale,  retail,  and  combination 
store  service  of  the  British  military  sys- 
tem. There  were  officers,  soldTer-like  in 
appearance,  of  warlike  ancestry  and 
instincts,  who  kept  books  and  s^ed 
vouchers,  who  dealt  out  sugar  and  tea, 
tinned  beef  and  biscuits,  to  the  foot-sore 
fighters,  and  oats  and  pressed  hay  to  the 
tired,  tucked-in  horses.  The  gathering 
t<^ther  of  this  huge  moving  market  was 
the  result  of  an  organization  well  conceived 
and  directed.  There  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  that  might  not  learn  from  the  Army 
Service  Corps  of  Great  Britoin  how  to 
transport  supplies  and  feed  multitudes. 

The  wagons  had  not  crossed  the  Drift 
where  lay  the  forces  of  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Divisions  along  an  open  plain  to 
the  west  of  a  line  of  kopjes  that  followed 
the  north  bank  of  the  stream.  It  was  at 
the  foot  of  these  kopjes  that  General 
French  went  forth  a  few  days  previous, 
but  now  he  had  passed  on  and  was  known 
to  be  some  miles  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  Modder,  endeavoring  to  cut  oft  the 
eastward  retreat  of  General  Cronje's  force 
that  was  supposed  to  be  at  Magersfontein, 
some  twen^  miles  northwest.  The  enemy 
had  made  a  good  stand  for  a  time  amid 
these  hills,  and  then  had  disappeared  after 
their  own  marvelous  fashion,  whither  no 
one  could  tell. 

My  friend  Cummings  and  I  were  on 
the  lookout  for  headquarters,  and,  being 
informed  that  the  staff  occupied  the  big 
white  house  in  the  garden  three  miles 
down  the  river,  we  urged  our  tired  horses 
forward,  foUovring  the  line  of  field  tele- 
graph, and  at  last  reached  the  white  house, 
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where  we  found  several  members  of  the 
staff  sitting  on  a  shady  stoep  under  the 
grape-vines. 

Some  of  them  said  that  Lord  Kitchener 
would  soon  be  there,  some  thought  differ- 
ently ;  some  supposed  it  was  going  to  be 
headquarters,  others  thought  not  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  manner 
of  a  staff  officer  is  generally  undecided ; 
he  has  no  opinions  that  he  asserts ;  he 
reflects  those  of  his  General. 

The  house  with  the  grape  vined  porch 
belonged  to  a  gentleman  named  Van 
Niekert,  who  at  present  was  away  with 
the  Boer  army  (he  is  there  now^^for  the 
matter  of  that),  and,  like  "  Tommy  "  in 
Kipling's  doggerel,  *'  he's  left  a  lot  of  little 
things  behind  him."  The  house  from  the 
outside  presented  an  ordinary  appearance, 
the  windows  were  open,  but  the  panes  of 
glass  were  missing  almost  entirely.  Inside 
it  was  one  horrible  confusion ;  the  floor 
was  littered  like  a  ragpicker's  shop; 
there  were  broken  beds,  broken  chairs, 
and  broken  crockery;  everything  had 
been  turned  inside  out  and  half  turned 
back  again. 

We  picked  up  nothing  but  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  Dutch  ;  Cummings  translated  it,  and 
proved  it  to  be  a  missive  from  a  dutiful 
son  to  his  maternal  parent,  announcing^ 
the  fact  that  God  had  made  her  a  grand- 
mother; but,  as  he  announced  that  the 
others  were  well  as  usual,  it  wras  evident 
that  this  was  no  novelty.  He  also  stated 
at  the  end  something  that  might  be  trans- 
lated to  the  effect  that  he  was  going  on 
commando  to  assist  the  Almighty  in  driv- 
ing the  English  into  the  sea,  winding  up 
with  the  patriotic  declaration  that  *'  all 
the  country  will  soon  be  ours." 

We  went  out  on  to  the  stoep  again.  Sev- 
eral Tommies  had  invaded  the  orchard. 
On  the  diminutive  trees  grew  litde  hard, 
green  peaches  no  bigger  than  walnuts. 
In  appearance  they  suggested  pain  and 
trouble.  Tommy  called  them  plums.  As 
they  were  too  green  to  be  shaken  off  the 
trees,  he  climbed  up  and  tore  down  the 
branches.  His  mate  below  would  pick 
up  the  deadly  things  and  fill  his  helmet. 
Somehow  they  reminded  me  of  fre^i-air 
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children  on  their  first  excursion.  The 
officers  did  not  stop  them,  and  soon 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away,  sug- 
gesting the  fact,  more  by  this  action  than 
by  words,  that  headquarters  was  probably 
elsewhere.  A  Tommy  looked  into  the 
house  after  their  departure. 

« 'Ere,  Bill,"  he  shouts  back  into  the 
orchard,  "  'e^e's  a  rum  go  1" 

The  "  plum-picking"  was  given  over. 
The  men  flocked  about  the  doorway.  One 
ai  them  ventured  through,  with  a  side- 
way  glance  at  Gumming  and  myself,  as  if 
wondering  whether  we  were  guarding  the 
place  or  not.  The  fellow  picked  up  an 
old  broken  work-basket ;  there  was  a  spool 
of  thread  in  the  comer ;  he  put  it  in  his 
pocket 

That  was  enough  to  settle  it.  The  men 
flocked  through  die  doorway,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  search 
that  followed.  They  seemed  to  grow 
excited  as  it  went  on ;  it  was  a  new  game  1 
From  talking  in  low  voices  their  tones 
rose;  they  joked  and  laughed.  There 
was  a  sound  of  things  breaking  and  things 
being  torn.  A  man  emerged,  clad  in  a 
flowing  white  garment,  the  property,  I 
should  judge,  of  an  elderly  lady  of  ample 
proportions.  Another  emerged  with  an 
old  gray  stovepipe  hat  Everything  they 
could  throw  out  of  the  windows  they  threw 
out ;  then  they  came  outside  and  threw 
them  back  again. 

Suddenly  a  sergeant  appeared  and 
shouted  something  over  the  wall.  Quiet- 
ness reigned.  The  man  in  the  white  gar- 
ment left  it  hanging  in  a  tree.  The  stove- 
pipe hat  served  for  a  football  as  the  men 
cleared  out  down  the  garden  path.  And 
this  is  the  only  looting  that  I  witnessed 
while  with  the  English  army.  Stray 
chickens  don't  count,  of  course. 

We  had  our  tea  in  the  now  deserted 
garden,  and  as  dusk  was  falling  we  crossed 
the  river  to  where  the  hundreds  of  spark- 
ling' fires  marked  the  line  of  the  army. 
Cummings  went  off  to  report  to  head- 
quarters, aad  I  went  asleep  beneath  one 
of  the  wagons  belonging  to  the  Naval 
Brigade.  It  blew  a  dreadful  sand-storm 
from  nine  till  twelve.  The  orders  were 
that  we  should  move  at  one  in  the  morn- 
ing. No  sooner  asleep  than  awake  again  1 
The  ni^t  was  a  clear  one,  and  objects 
were  plainly  disoemible.  Cummings  came 
(Q  iqe  as  {  wa^  sa4dlin^  my  horse.   As  I 


mentioned  before,  he  knows  Brother  Boer 
and  all  his  slim  ways,  and  though,  as  I  say, 
he  hates  him,  it  is  a  hatred  mingled  withlittle 
or  no  contempt    Said  Cummings  to  me  : 

"  See  this  kopje  over  here  ?  Well,  just 
as  sure  as  we  move  without  putting  a  guard 
up  there,  the  Boers  will  get  up  there  and 
nobble  the  whole  convoy.  It  is  absolutely 
unprotected  if  we  go  on." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  them  V I  suggested. 

Cummings  laughed. 

*'  Have  you  ever  tried  to  suggest  any- 
thing to  an  English  staff  officer  ?"  he  said. 

I  confessed  I  had  not 

"  Well,"  said  Cummings, "  don't."  How- 
ever, I  argued  with  him,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  went  back.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  returned  and  I  asked  the  result  He 
had  seen  one  of  the  young  men  with  red 
labels.  He  was  half  amused,  half  angry, 
as  he  answered  me. 

"  What  result  ?  I  was  told  there  wasn't 
a  Boer  within  thirteen  miles  1"  Then  he 
added,  "  I  didn't  see  the  General."  Shy- 
ness is  Cummings's  greatest  fault  Now, 
this  stopping-place  is  known  as  Waterfall 
on  the  Riet,  and  there,  not  many  hours 
later,  after  the  next  division  had  passed, 
the  Boers  mounted  a  gun  on  the  kopje, 
and  there  they  captured  two  hundred  and 
eight  wagons  and  twelve  hundred  oxen. 
So  much  for  that  I 

Our  next  stopping-place  was  Vegdrei. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  white  farm-house  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  steep- 
pitched  road  that  led  down  to  a  rocky 
drift  The  men  had  marched  well,  almost 
without  a  halt,  and  they  arrived  before  the 
sun  had  reached  its  broiling  point,  so  they 
were  fresh  and  in  good  fettle.  The  Boer 
family  that  inhabited  the  white  house  had 
just  made  off;  the  housewife  had  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  her  churning.  Lord 
Kitchener  took  up  his  headquarters  there. 

We  were  five  miles  from  Jacobsdaal, 
which  is  eleven  miles  due  east  of  the 
dreary  Modder  River  camp.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  we  would  enter  the  town  before 
evening,  and  then  the  rumor  spread  that 
we  would  not  enter  at  all.  After  watering 
the  horses  and  swimming  in  the  river,  I 
went  up  to  the  house  in  hopes  of  seeing 
the  hero  of  Khartoum.  I  was  fortunate, 
for  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity.  He 
was  interviewing  a  Kaffir  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter. 

J  had  form«d^a,,ver^^^|[5^f^aof 
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Lord  Kitchener's  appearance.  He  was 
taller  than  I  had  thought,  with  a  decided 
stoop  and  narrow,  sloping  shoulders.  His 
face  was  red  and  rather  deeply  lined.  He 
had  a  quick-tempered,  energetic  appear- 
ance. He  looked  much  older  than  I  had 
thought  Somehow  I  felt  sorry  for  the 
Kaffir.  I  hardly  blame  him  for  looking 
frightened.  I  bad  brought  my  camera 
with  me,  and  intended  to  take  a  picture 
of  the  man  who  had  forced  his  way  into 
the  War  Office,  and  at  one  time  I  focused. 
I'm  a  bad  phot<^apher  at  the  best,  and  I 
don't  like  the  job.  Lord  Kitchener  did 
not  look  like  a  man  who  wished  to  be 
taken.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  about  to  be  caught 
helping  myself  to  some  other  person's 
property,  so  I  turned  abruptly  and  fired 
away  at  some  Tommies  trying  to  catch  a 

pig- 
Speaking  of  the  pig  reminds  me  that  I 
forgot  to  mention  that,  for  an  hour  or  so, 
herds  of  bellowing,  bawling  cattle  and 
bleating  sheep  and  goats  had  been  driven 
in  from  the  veldt  and  crowded  together 
in  two  small  kraals  that  by  this  time  were 
full  up  to  the  walls.  Before  long  pande- 
monium had  broken  loose ;  the  sheep  and 
horned  beasts  were  dealt  out  to  the  rc^ 
ments  for  slaughter  and  food. 

Down  near  the  river,  where  a  crowd  had 
gathered,  an  embryo  Spanish  bull-fight  was 
in  progress ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this,  sharp 
and  continued  firing  came  from  the  crest 
of  the  hill  towards  Jacobsdaal.  It  grew 
nearer — the  pickets,  not  five  hundred  yards 
away,  could  be  seen  kneeling  and  aiming 
their  rifles.  Yet  no  one  paid  the  slight- 
est attention. 

All  at  once,  with  a  little  spurt  of  dust, 
a  bullet  struck  quite  close  to  where  we 
were  standing  ;  another  one  came  over  at 
the  end  of  the  kraal ;  two  or  three  rider- 
less horses  galloped  in  from  the  left ;  but 
the  men  still  kept  their  places  at  the  long 
line  waiting  to  get  water  at  the  well. 
The  skinning  and  slaughtering  went  on — 
it  was  passing  all  belid  I 

I  looked  at  headquarters ;  they  were 
having  luncheon.  "  Probably  it  is  not 
worth  paying  any  attention  to,"  said  I  to 
myself.  But  I  thought  it  would  pay  to  go 
up  and  knock  at  the  door. 

When  I  informed  the  officer,  whose  at- 
tention I  had  attracted,  what  was  going  on, 
he  said,  "  Nonsense  1  quite  impossible  1" 
But  when  he  looked  out,  he  perceived  what 


had  happened,'  and  informed  the  officer 
whose  du^  it  was  to  be  told  such  things. 
Orderlies  were  sent  galloping,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  two  squadrons  of 
mounted  infantry  and  four  gims  had  been 
sent  out  to  where  the  firing  was  still  going 
on. 

The  Boers  had  retreated  toward  the 
town,  and  the  artillery  soon  went  back. 
But  the  mounted  infantry  itien  kept  on. 
It  had  only  been  the  beginning  of  a  skir- 
mish, but  two  men  had  been  killed,  five 
others  wounded,  and  five  horses  killed  into 
the  bargain.  We  rode  on  slowly  until  we 
gained  the  top  of  the  kopje  and  could  see 
the  houses  about  two  miles  away.  Again 
the  intermittent  firing  broke  out  on  the 
edge  of  the  village,  and  soon  a  lively 
little  fight  was  in  progress  almost  at 
our  very  feet  We  could  see  that  the 
mounted  infantry  were  being  driven  back, 
and  that  unless  help  were  brought  up 
it  would  go  hard  with  them,  for  a  little 
party  appeared  to  be  cut  off  entirely 
on  die  left.  A  man  with  a  lame  horse 
came  tearing  up  shouting  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  they  were  ridden  for.  Until 
late  in  the  evening  the  Boers  held  their 
ground,  and  when  we  withdrew  we  found 
that  seven  or  eight  more  of  our  men  had 
been  killed,  a  few  wounded,  and  fourteen 
taken  prisoners.  It  was  only  a  skirmish, 
after  all,  but  what  was  my  astonishment 
to  see,  as  we  neared  the  white  farm-house, 
the  whole  division  sweeping  off  over  the 
veldt,  and  great  lines  of  cavalry-,  infantry, 
and  artillery,  ambulance,  ammunition,  and 
transport,  trekking  over  the  sloping  lulls 
to  the  eastward.  Even  the  troops  that 
had  been  fighting  in  the  kopje  were  with- 
drawn from  their  work,  leaving  the  little 
band  of  fourteen  still  surrounded  on  the 
left — presented,  as  it  were,  to  our  friends 
the  Boers. 

But  one  learns  that  skirmishes  are  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  preconceived 
course  of  an  army.  The  loss  of  a  few 
men  counts  for  little  in  the  fulfillment  of 
a  military  programme. 

The  farm  was  deserted  except  for  a  few 
stragglers  and  a  handful  of  men  near  the 
drift ;  my  horse  was  tired ;  I  was  in  no 
better  case  myself ;  so  I  crawled  into  the 
loft  of  a  little  stone  stable  and  went  to 
sleep,  knowing  that  the  Ninth  Division, 
under  General  Colville,  was  expected  to 
be  in  at  daybreak.. 
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THE  man  in  the  section  opposite 
me  was  from  Chicago,    We  met 
in  the  smoking-room  on  common 
ground.    The  car  was  light,  only  three 
men  all  told,  and  the  Chicago  man  did  not 
hold  his  peace  for  long.    After  the  train 
conductor  had  ransacked  the  sleepers 
looking  for  me^to  deliver  a  telegram,  the 
Chicago  man  began  asking  questions. 
"  Railroad  man,  eh  ?" 
"  Yes,"  I  replied. 
"  What  department  ?" 
"  Engine  service." 
"  Not  an  engineer  ?'* 
"  Yes  ;  I  am." 

He  had  to  take  time  for  that;  somehow 
it  seemed  different.  He  bit  his  cigar 
hard.    After  a  pause  he  came  back. 

"Railroad  man  is  a  slave,"  said  he- 
Chicago  men  say  things.  I  made  no  de- 
fense— then. 

"  I  suppose,  now,"  he  continued,  "  you 
are  under  the  thumb  of  your  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  V* 

"Yes." 

Then  he  smoked.  He  had  said  it ;  he 
was  satisfied;  he  smoked.  But  an  innings 
was  due  me. 

"  Most  men — are  slaves,"  I  suggested 
presently.  He  flipped  his  ash  to  signify 
it  had  not  touched  him. 

"  You,"  I  added,  "  appear  to  be  very 
much  under  the  thumb  of  your  own  super- 
intendent of  motive  power.   Weren't  you 


saying  something  a  minute  ago  about  being 
chained  to  a  desk  year  in  and  out,  and 
getting  away  for  two  weeks  when  it's  too 
hot  to  get  rested  anywhere  ?  Complain- 
ing of  your  nerves ;  couldn't  sleep,  and 
that  sort  of  thing ;  looks  to  me  as  though 
jfour  superintendent  of  motive  power  was 
on  a  strike.  Now  you're  going  out  to  see 
the  mountains.  Will  you  see  anything 
but  what  somebody  tells  you  to  see  ? 
Won't  you  sit  just  where  your  seat-check 
puts  you  ?  Won't  you  be  a  slave  to  your 
landlord  and  your  carriage-driver,  and  to 
the  same  old  routine  in  the  same  old 
stage  ?    Rather  hard  luck,  isn't  it  ?" 

**  I  don't  get  exercise  enough,  that's  a 
fact,"  he  confessed,  after  it  had  sunk  in. 
"  But  I'm  going  to  have  it  I'm  going  to 
buy  an  automobile  when  I  get  back.  Now, 
that's  a  little  in  your  line.  What  makes 
you  laugh?" 

"  Just  thinkingof  the  difference  between 
a  scow  and  a  yacht;  thinking  of  auto- 
mobiles I  have  known — and  run — and  of 
the  sort  you  run  on  the  boulevards. 
Thinking  of  running  a  machine  with  a 
kerosene  lamp  and  running  one  with  two 
hundred  pounds  of  steam  inch  for  inch 
on  a  piston-head.  Do  you  know  what 
your  automobile  business- will  come  to?" 
I  demanded,  for  I  saw  I  had  him  scared. 
"  Just  this  :  your  swell  set  will  laugh  at  a 
chap  who  tries  for  a  license  to  run  a  tin- 
cup  motor.   The  real  top-notehers  of  your 
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crowd  will  learn  to  -  nnrarlrigh-class  pas- 
senger engine,  and  when  they  want  to  be 
exclusive  they'll  jump  into  an  engine-cab 
and  drive  a  coach-load  of  their  friends 
from  Chicago  to  Pittsburg  or  New  York  to 
Washii^^n  at  ninety  miles  an  hour — not 
ten — and  over  their  own  road.  The  day 
of  the  kerosene  lamp  is  gone,  my  friend. 
A  man  who  doesn't  own  a  railroad,  and 
can't  spike  the  line  occasionally  and  drive 
his  party  over  it  himself,  won't  count  at  a 
function.  Good-by." 

*'  Hold  on  1"  he  exclaimed,  catching  his 
breath ;  "  you're  not  going  ?    Where  ?" 

"  Up  on  the  front  end  at  the  next  stop." 

"  Why,  we're  just  getting  acquainted  1 
Look  here  I  How  did  you  ever  happen  to 
go  into  the  engine  service  F" 

"  Because  the  railroad  isbecomingmore 
and  more  every  year  a  question  of  motive 
power.  It's  moving  the  goods  and  deliv- 
ering the  passengers  quicker  than  the 
other  fellow  does  it.  I  thought  my 
chances  were  best  there,  that's  all.  This 
room  is  too  stuffy ;  good-by." 

It  was  oracular,  maybe  ;  but  it  was  his 
own  fault,  I  reflected,  as  I  stood  a  mo- 
ment later  over  my  trunk  in  the  baggage- 
car,  and  slipped  out  of  a  coat  and  hat 
into  a  cap  and  blouse.  When  the  train 
stopped  at  division  and  changed  engines, 
the  Chicago  man  came  forward,  and 
looked  sociably  on  as  I  climbed  into  the 
cab.  I  was  allowed  upon  it  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  division  master-mechanic, 
for  we  had  not  yet  reached  the  mountain 
line  on  which  my  own  lot  was  to  be  cast 
The  engineer  who  pulled  us  was  a  clean- 
^Lced,  active  man,  no  older  than  myself, 
and  intelligent.  He  took,  naturally,  some 
pride  in  putting  his  machine  through  her 
paces  before  an  Eastern  runner,  and  we 
crossed  the  Colorado  line  headed  west  at 
better  than  a  mile  a  minute,  with  nine 
coaches  in  the  string  and  a  steady  climb 
ahead. 

The  stream  we  chased  in  the  cab  all 
afternoon  shrunk  evenly  from  a  river  to  a 
brook ;  to  a  rivulet ;  to  a  thread ;  and 
lost  itself  in  a  spring.  Then  we  climbed 
the  divide  that  brought  us  fairly  upon  the 
high  plateau  of  eastern  Colorado.  There 
wasn't  a  cloud  above ;  just  pure  sun  stream- 
ing into  the  cab ;  and  as  the  western  hori- 
zon gradually  rose  to  the  sunset  we  took 
on  a  diner  and  a  slow  order  to  give  our 
passengers  a  chance  to  eat  in  the  peace 


of^  theHwilight  I;t  was  August,  and  the 
breeze  that  flowed  through  the  open  win- 
dows was  delightfully  sweet  There  might 
have  been  dust ;  if  so,  they  caught  it  who 
paid  for  it,  back  in  the  sleepers  ;  it  didn't 
bother  the  cab — it  never  does. 

Just  after  we  coupled  on  to  the  diner, 
we  swung  round  a  heavy  rock-cropping. 
I  was  leaning  out  the  fireman's  window 
watching  the  tire-flanges  hug  the  elevation, 
when  a  hand  behind  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder.  I  looked  round  with  the  quick 
instinct  of  danger — we  too  have  nerves. 
The  engineer  sat  at  his  levers,  absorbed ; 
nothing  wrong;  but  the  ruddy  fireman — he 
had  touched  me.  His  face  was  smutted, 
sweating,  and  streaked,  but  it  lit  with  a 
quiet  smile,  and  as  he  leaned  on  his 
shovel  he  pointed  silently  ahead — I  looked 
out  of  the  front  window. 

Where  before  had  risen  only  blue  and 
slate  and  pink  above  the  endless  wash  of 
the  plains,  there  crowded  into  the  sky, 
sudden  as  a  borealis,  the  far  peaks  of  the 
Rockies. 

I  had  never  seen  the  mountains ;  they 
loomed  gigantic  and  held  me  silent,  like 
a  vision.  Mile  afto*  mile  we  covered; 
the  mountains  stood  always  the  same,  and 
I  sat  motionless.  Even'  after  we  had 
slowed  up  at  a  water-tank  and  the  engineer 
had  swung  down  to  oil,  and  the  fireman 
had  climbed  back  to  fill  the  tank,  the 
spell  was  on  me.  I  got  out  and  stood 
down  beside  the  huge  engine  to  let  the 
mountains  sink  into  my  heart.  Why  not  ? 
Weren't  they  my  heritage  ?  The  heritage 
of  every  American  boy,  those  ghostly 
ranges,  who  dreams  with  Cooper  and 
with  Parkman  and  with  Irving  ?  The 
bare  sight  of  them  peopled  the  plains  for 
me  again  with  the  buffalo  rnd  the  Indian 
and  the  waving  grasses  that  fed  the  wild 
horse  and  the  antelope.  They  were  mine 
the  instant  I  saw  them,  and  I  exulted  that 
my  work  should  take  me  into  them  with  a 
band  on  a  throttle-latch. 

"  Mighty  few  of  'em  see  'em  that  way," 
muttered  the  sweating  fireman  as  we  pulled 
out  and  looked  again  together.  "  They 
pay  their  money  back  there,  and  most  of 
'em's  eating  supper  when  we  get  along 
here.  They've  got  softer  springs,  but  they 
don't  see  'em  that  way,  like  they  look  from 
my  window.  And,  for  my  part,  I  don't 
never  want  to  get  any  closer  to  'em,  neither 
—ketches  roe  here,"   The  big  fellow, 
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smiling  grim,  put  his  hand  to  his  heart. 
Poor  stoker  1  It  takes  lots  of  heart-pumping 
to  throw  coal  for  a  high-speed  locomotive ; 
the  wonder  to  me  is  that  the  high  altitude 
doesn't  catch  more  of  them  just  there — 
where  the  followers  close  over  the  heart 
While  we  talked  of  extension  hre-boxes, 
and  rocking  grates,  and  Cagon  City  coal, 
night  blotted  everything  down  to  the 
vanishii^  point  of  the  track,  and  I  went 
back  to  the  sleeper ;  when  I  woke,  it  was 
under  the  wing  of  the  mountains. 

Five  hours'  sleep  had  freshened  me 
wonderfully,  as  I  walked  in  the  sunrise 
down  towards  the  railroad  yards — our 
yards  now,  for  I  was  on  the  depot  grounds 
of  the  company  I  was  to  work  for.  I 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  roundhouse 
and  hunted  up  the  foreman,  with  every 
nerve  tingling  to  the  thin,  cool  air  that 
blew  out  of  the  foot-hills.  The  morning 
went  to  getting  acquainted  with  my  new 
surroundings,  watching  the  new  ways  and 
learning  the  new  things. 

They  were  sending  a  heavy  engine  of 
the  consolidated  type  over  the  mountains 
to  the  West  End,  and  it  was  planned  I 
should  go  across  with  her,  both  to  learn 
the  track  and  to  get  the  beginnings  of  the 
work  laid  out  for  me  in  applying  motive 
power  to  mountain  traction.  The  big 
machine  we  were  to  take  West  was  just 
from  the  shops. 

As  they  moved  her  out  of  the  round- 
house I  stood  near  the  switch  to  look  her 
over.  She  had  been  built  in  my  own 
country,  but  we  ran  no  such  engines  in 
the  Alleghanies  as  that  engine.  She 
swung  lower  on  her  springs  than  our 
Eastern  swells ;  her  drivers  had  none  of 
the  rise  of  tlje  Pan  Handle  or  Burlington 
racers;  but  in  the  compactness  of  her 
lines  and  the  tremendous  head  of  her 
cylinders  without,  in  her  immense  evap- 
orating surface  within  and  the  weight 
thrown  into  her  drivers,  she  made  pyg- 
mies of  our  crack  machines  back  in  the 
hill  country.  I  loved  her  the  minute  I 
put  eyes  on  her,  and  for  my  confidence 
she  gave  me  bursts  of  strength  and  even 
of  speed  that  shook  the  rock  bed.  Hers 
was  the  first  throttle  I  ever  drew  west  of 
the  River — everything  railroad  divides  at 
the  Missouri — and  I  never  touched  a  curb 
quickerthan  hers  to  respond  to  a  driver's 
will. 

"  She's  royal  I"  exclaimed  the  engineer 


exultingly  as  we  cleared  the  yards  light, 
showing  only  green  signals.  I  nodded 
reply  as  he  let  her  out ;  she  was  royal ; 
and,  with  the  swarthy  fireman  dashing 
champagne  fast  into  her  vitals,  we  chris- 
tened her  then  and  there — the  Empress. 

The  day  was  as  bright  as  gold,  and  we 
drew  away  very  rapidly  through  the  big 
trackage.  Away  from  the  belching  mills 
and  smelters ;  away  from  receding  suburbs 
• — headed  south — skirting  the  foot-hills 
swift  as  a  salmon,  and,  'Me  a  salmon,  look- 
ing for  our  runway  up  the  heights  that 
towered  silent  on  the  right  of  the  cab. 

The  cab  ride  is  never  appreciated  or 
understood  by  the  man  in  the  observation 
car,  though  none  is  quicker  than  he  on  a 
break  or  a  coach  or  a  drag  to  distinguish 
between  the  sense  of  riding  and  of  driv- 
ing. The  real  pleasure  in  driving  a  loco- 
motive is  in  throwing  the  miles  behind — 
in  the  struggle  with  space ;  and  in  the 
Alleghanies  I  was  used  to  running  away 
from  towns  and  rivers  and  tangents  and 
mountains.  I  sat  a  long  time  on  the 
fireman's  side  studying  my  new  book — 
the  book,  four  and  a  half  feet  wide  and 
eight  hundred  miles  long,  that  lay  between 
the  slipping  rails  ahead  of  the  Empress's 
pilot.  The  engineer  took  advantage  of 
every  stretch  of  smooth  track  to  speed, 
and  we  shot  through  and  away  from  in- 
terminable purple  seas  of  alfalfa  without 
effort  I  stuck  close  to  my  proper  page 
a  long  time,  with  only  an  eye  wandering 
now  and  then  to  that  other  book  shadow- 
ing always  on  the  right  I  wanted  to 
read  at  that;  and  it  was  the  one  wander- 
ing eye  that  made  me  curiously  aware  we 
were  not  getting  away  as  we  should  from 
the  big  fellows.  The  landscape  close, 
the  foot-hills  faraway — we  could  run  from 
them ;  but  the  peaks  that  rose  almost  at 
our  elbows  up  into  the  summer  snows— 
these  our  speed  made  no  impression  on. 
They  towered  just  about  the  same.  A 
few  miles  made  no  difference;  a  many 
made  none ;  we  couldn't  get  away  from 
them,  and  it  nettled  me.  I  made  my  way 
around  and  over  to  the  right  and  spoke 
in  the  engineer's  ear.  He  nodded,  and, 
shouting  back  a  few  hints,  climbed  down, 
and  I  gathered  the  Empress's  reins  into 
my  OMm  hands.  The  steam  read  better 
than  170.  I  drew  out  carefully  a  notch — 
it  took  both  bands — latched  the  jdirottle. 
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and  bent  out  to  watch  the  drivers  take 
the  spur.  The  Empress  cut  her  fire 
fiercely  and  leaped  faster  on.  The  jump 
and  slew  of  the  brackets  told  me  how  fast 
we  were  going,  had  not  the  quickening 
rise  and  fall  of  the  telegraph  wires.  Mile 
after  mile  and  hour  after  hour  we  put 
back  of  us,  with  only  the  slightest  possible 
dtrlays,  bent  only  on  getting  away  from 
our  grim  Western  acquaintances  among 
the  clouds ;  and  some  of  the  lesser  peaks 
we  did  lose.  But  one  venerable  snow- 
capped pile  there  was  no  getting  from ; 
it  we  couldn't  leave,  and  in  one  long, 
hard  spurt  to  do  so  I  got  only  the 
mortiilcatton  of  a  hot  pony  journal  for 
my  pains,  and  the  Empress,  the  fireman, 
and  myself,  all  rather  beaten  by  the  run, 
slowed  up  to  cool  the  box.  The  sun  was 
blistering  hot,  and  the  right  of  way  shim- 
mered in  a  fiery  heat  My  eyes  turned 
with  a  thirsty  longing  to  the  cooling  snows 
that  crowned  our  persistent  follower. 
Railroad  men  ask  the  fewest  possible 
questions — they  are,  as  a  rule,  modest ; 
but  my  impatience  bested  me. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  I  demanded,  pointing 
to  the  everlasting  hill  on  our  right. 

"That?  Why,  that's  Pike's  Peak," 
laughed  the  fireman,  sousing  his  packing. 

And  while  we  struggled  and  sweated 
and  fretted  with  our  friction  brasses,  Pike's 
Peak  continued  to  look  grimly  and  frostily 
on.  And  when  we  climbed  aboard,  Pike's 
Peak  climbed  aboard.  As  we  sped  on  I 
saw  finally  that  he  was  one  of  us,  and  I 
made  no  further  effort  to  shake  him.  It 
would  no  longer  have  been  either  dignified 
or  courteous.  Nothing  from  the  cab  win- 
dow impressed  me  more  than  that ;  I  had 
found  new  friends,  and,  whether  or  not, 
th^  were  to  stay  with  the  Empress  and 
with  me ;  and  they  did.  Solemn,  silent, 
imperturbable,  they  were  with  us  until  we 
halted,  tired,  for  a  night's  rest. 

The  next  day  went  to  the  inspection  of 
a  roundhouse,  and  when  the  Empress,  with 
new  orders  and  a  new  crew,  started  out 
again,  light,  we  headed  almost  straight 
for  the  mountains.  The  big  machine 
panted  a  bit  at  the  pace  her  new  driver 
sent  her  up  the  grade,  and,  in  truth,  he  hit 
it  hard,  for  the  very  journal  I  myself  had 
heated  the  day  before  went  warm  again, 
and,  with  the  mountains  themselves  closing 
about  us,  we  had  to  stop.    I  let  the  engi- 


neer do  the  stuffing  this  time,  while  I  went 
forward  with  a  flag.  1  he  ballast  was  chip, 
and  for  a  way  the  bed  was  blasted  out  of 
the  very  base  of  a  granite  cliff  next  the 
river.  I  looked  vainly  for  the  grasses 
and  blooms  of  the  Alleghanies ;  here  there 
was,  to  my  eye,  nothing  of  them,  though 
a  better  trained  might  have  found  familiar 
plant  life.  Walking  back,  though,  when 
the  Empress  signaled,  a  speck  of  purple 
on  the  track-side  halted  me,  and  I  stooped 
over  a  wee  flower  in  a  cranny  of  the 
granite— a  dynamite  cranny,  probably, 
but  it  had  given  housing  to  a  seed,  and  the 
seed  had  quickened.  The  pretty  thing 
looked  like  some  kind  of  a  violet ;  maybe 
it  was — I  know  less  of  those  things  than  I 
would  like — and  I  bent  lower  to  pick  it, 
when  a  bee  circling  under  my  hand  stopped 
me.  With  the  swagger  air  of  a  courtier, 
he  swept  down  on  the  piuple  speck  for 
his  toll,  and,  rising  directly,  swung  up  the 
sheer  face  of  the  cliff.  I  watched  him  dis- 
appear ;  then  I  hurried  away,  leaving  the 
flower;  reflecting  there  were  things  that 
even  steam  and  the  Empress  couldn't  do — 
and  very  wonderful  things. 

They  told  me  there  was  great  scenery 
ahead.  I  had,  in  fact,  heard  of  the  Royal 
Goi^e  long  before  I  ever  thought  of  run- 
ning a  locomotive  through  it  The  over- 
land trains  usually  make  the  stretch  by 
daylight,  but  we  were  under  orders,  and 
the  run  was  to  be  a  night  run.  When  we 
got  way  again,  I  perceived  the  mountains 
had  swallowed  us  up.  Two  things  about 
the  happening  impressed  me.  it  was 
imperceptibly  gradual — and  indiscusslbly 
complete.  We  whirled  short  from  one 
curve  to  another,  right  and  reverse — 
neither  before  nor  behind  could  one  see  a 
train-length.  Our  smoke  eddied  directly 
down  on  us,  and  we  threaded  a  labyrinth. 
Most  roads  and  most  enginemen  live  in 
the  hope  that  their  curves  will  be  elimi- 
nated and  their  sheers  straightened ;  there 
was  no  such  hope  for  the  gorge  we 
threaded  now.  A  thousand  years  would 
be  as  a  day  in  an  attempt  to  work  a 
cleaner  line.  There  appeared  to  be  but 
one  engineering  effort  in  the  construction : 
to  keep  out  of  the  river  that  washed  our 
feet,  without,  on  the  other  hand,  running 
slap  into  the  rock.  Still,  scenery  like  that 
is  a  rare  asset — better  than  many  listed 
on  the  balance-sheets. 
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reaching  for  A  switch-key,  I  opened  the 
eye  of  the  Empress.  Other  and  more  dis- 
tinguished ,  parties  had  made  that  gorge 
ahead  of  us;  others  had  made  it  in  day- 
light and  in  more  style;  but  when  the 
eye  of  the  Empress  touched  that  night  its 
ja^ed  walls,  they  reflected  back,  for  the 
first  time  since  water  ran,  the  white  rays 
of  an  electric  headlight  The  engineer 
and  fireman  cheered  together. 

It  was  a  climb  from  the  start,  and  the 
Empress  melted  coal  exultingly.  She  felt 
her  steaming  might,  and  made  us  feel  it  as 
she  went  against  the  gravity  and  the  night 
Her  nose  swung  like  a  setter's  to  the 
curves;  she  heaved  from  side  to  side  on 
the  elevations,  as  she  cut  the  bends  riot- 
ously, and  her  hissing  roar  flung  a  song 
away  above  and  below  us. 

Then  a  spat  of  wind  struck  the  front 
and  whipped  into  the  sides  of  the  cab. 
The  stars  went  black  out ;  big  raindrops 
beat  like  gravel  against  the  glass. 

"  Little  squall,"  I  yelled  at  the  fireman. 
He  nodded  as  he  paused  to  swab  his 
channeled  face ;  but  before  he  could  stuff 
his  handkerchief  the  storm  burst  on  us. 

A  sheet  of  rain  spilt  into  the  cab  as  we 
made  all  fast  A  crash  of  lightning  threw 
the  mountains  almost  upon  us,  and  instant 
thunder  poured  from  every  rift  of  the 
rocks.  For  a  minute  the  eye  of  the  Em- 
press was  blinded.  The  wind  hit  her  on 
the  quarter  like  solid  shot,  and  she  stag- 
gered a  bit  The  tall  fireman  bent  harder 
to  the  furnace  as  we  rolled  ahead,  and  the 
big  engine  struggled  like  a  draft-horse  to 
keep  her  feet.  In  another  minute  we  were 
getting  storm-water  on  the  track.  Where 
the  lightning  lit  the  river  it  had  quick- 
ened into  black  and  frothy  waves  jumping 
like  mad,  and  the  torrent  under  our  feet 
licked  the  ties  to  their  faces.  It  was  an 
uneasy  minute.  .1  asked  the  engineer 
about  the  track ;  it  took  all  my  lung-power 
to  do  it  He  laughed,  and  shouted  it 
was  bolted  down — would  stand  anything; 
and,  with  a  whet  of  the  storm  in  my  blood, 
I  motioned  him  back,  and  took  the  levers 
of  the  Empress  myself.  To  hold  her  into 
the  wind  I  gave  her  more  steam,  and  she 
took  it  evenly  as  a  Corliss  mammoth ; 
only,  as  I  hooked  her  higher,  her  song 
lost  its  rough  gasp,  and  deepened  into 
something  smooth  and  threatening,  like 
the  contented  purr  of  a  tiger.  She  seemed 
almost  to  float  on  the  whirl  of  the  wind 


as  it  shot  over  and  under  her.  I  thought 
we  really  had  bested  the  elements,  when 
of  a  sudden  the  window  in  front  of  me 
crashed  into  my  face.  Hain  beat  me  blind, 
and  the  wind  sucked  my  breath.  When 
I  gQt  sight  again,  the  water  under  foot 
was  lapping  the  steel ;  I  shut  off,  and, 
with  bodi  hands  on  the  air,  stood  ready 
to  cry  quits.  In  that  storm,  hemmed  by 
granite  waHs  and  staggered  by  a  mountain 
flood,  the  Empress  and  her  crew  shrunk 
to  the  complexion  of  boys  playing  with  a 
teakettle.  In  the  deafening,  blinding 
confusion  of  the  lightning  and  the  dark 
and  the  flood,  we  paused  ;  and  the  Hand 
that  held  the  night  and  the  storm  rested 
heavily  upon  us.  OUr  levers  and  our 
gauges,  our  evaporating  surface  and  our 
compound  cylinders,  the  cut  of  the  roar- 
ing furnace,  even  the  scream  of  the  burst- 
ing safety  as  we  slowed — they  seemed, 
all  told,  very,  very  little  in  that  tempest. 
I  realized  what  it  mtant  to  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rockies.  Nature  west  of  the 
plains  is  a  large  proposition,  sometimes 
an  overpowering  one. 

We  lost  the  best  of  an  hour  just  where 
we  stood.  Fortunately,  there  was  nothing 
against  us.  Then,  with  the  quick  subsid- 
ing of  the  water,  we  t}ulled  ahead,  cau- 
tiously at  first,  then  faster,  on  and  on,  up 
and  up,  out  and  out,  till  they  told  me  we 
were  doubling  for  the  pass — tipping  fairly 
over  the  divide ;  and  as  we  drew  out  of 
the  black  walls  and  the  blacker  night, 
there  opened  over  and  around  us  the  sky 
studded  with  stars. 

We  wiped  and  swabbed  and  arranged 
ourselves  the  best  we  could  in  our  wet 
togs,  and  I  climbed  back  to  the  left  to 
watch  the  blind  drivers  take  the  remark- 
able curves  we  were  cutting.  But  the 
stars — they  enveloped  us.  I  had  expected 
to  find  them  different  out  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  yet  there  was  never  a  change. 
Half-way  up  the  southern  sky  burned  the 
red  heart  of  the  Scorpion,  companion  of 
summer-night  runs  back  in  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Jupiter  was  just  leaving  it,  and 
behind  the  great  white  planet  stood  the 
Archer,  Between  the  constellations  swept 
the  Milky  Way,  but  deeper  infinitely  and 
milkier  than  I  had  ever  seen  it,  and 
through  the  hot  smoke  that  belched  from 
the  stack  I  caught  glimpses  in  the  west- 
ern zenith  of  the  familiar  little  Northern 
Crown  above  Arcturus.    Somehow  it  all 
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made  me  feel  at  home ;  and  when  we 

crawled,  soaked  and  exhausted  and 
drowsy,  into  division,  I  felt  that  at  least  I 
shouldn't  have  to  make  new  friends  in 
the  heavens. 

With  sunrise  streaming  across  the  ten- 
der behind  us,  burnishing  our  levers  and 
dials  in  the  cab,  the  Empress,  far  above 
the  night  and  the  storm,  was  heading 
again  west  While  we  slept,  an  overland 
passenger  had  caught  us,  and  we  went 
ahead  of  it  as  first  Number  One.  The 
flood  of  the  night  had  softened  the  track, 
and  somewhere  in  front  there  had  been  a 
washout  and  a  wreck.  We  were  running 
on  a  caution  order,  and  partly  as  pilot  for 
tiie  heavy  train  behind.  But  whenever  I 
turned  to  look  back,  what  most  astonished 
me  was  to  find  the  big  peaks  behind  us 
and  in  the  eastern  sun.  With  the  dark- 
ness the  mountains  had  receded.  They 
lay  hazy  like  cloud-banks  on  the  horizon 
further  away  than  ever  now  that  we  were 
in  their  midst  and  crawling  across  the 
vast  basin  towards  the  western  ranges. 
The  crews  with  me,  changing  frequently, 
interested  me,  and  as  I  sat  again  on  the 
fireman's  box  I  looked  the  new  men  over 
with  curiosity.  They  were  bigger  than 
our  men,  these  Western  fellows.  The 
life — job  for  job — is  harder.  Big  engines, 
heavy  grades — it  takes  big  men  for  the 
work.  Suddenly  the  engineer's  left  went 
forward,  the  throttle  sank,  and  the  brake- 
shoes>  cau^t  the  feet  of  the  rolling  Em- 
press ;  she  checked  herself,  shivering. 

On  the  curve  we  were  turning  stood  a 
man  flagging  us ;  we  were  nearing  the 
wreck.  It  was  on  a  fill  just  at  the  foot  of 
a  blind  siding,  and  in  the  dazzling  sun  a 
wrecking  train  with  gang  and  derrick 
were  moving  like  ants  around  the  ditched 
locomodve.  The  flood  water  was  already 
abated,  and  the  little  bridge  which  the 
wTecked  train  had  been  approaching  had 
not  gone  out,  though  the  abutments  were 
weakened  by  the  storm  water.  The  rails 
spreading  on  the  fill  had  dumped  the 
engine  and  refrigerator  car  before  the  air 
took  hold.  I  made  my  way  ahead  on 
foot  A  big  crew  of  section  men  were 
tamping  and  hammerii^  at  the  track 
across  the  creek.  Part  of  the  wrecking 
gang  were  stru^ling  with  the  tender 
faced  in  the  mud ;  the  engine  had  turned 
clear  over,  and  lay  sprawled  in  the  sun- 
shine, the  cab  smashed  into  kindling. 


A  little  back,  away  from  the  wreck  and 

the  wreckers,  propped  on  the  edge  of  a 
borrow-pit,  lay  a  man  on  a  pile  of 
caboose  cushions.  It  was  the  engineer 
of  the  wrecked  freight  waiting  for  the 
surgeons'  special.  He  was  a  boyish 
chap;  big  like  the  rest  of  them,  only 
younger.  His  eyes  were  half  closed  and 
his  nostrils  drawn  with  suflfering,  but  he 
made  no  complaint  I  knew  him  the 
minute  I  saw  how  his  train  had  been 
stopped ;  knew  hira  for  a  man  of  quick- 
ness and  decision,  who  put  duty  first,  if 
in  years  he  was  only  a  boy.  I  bent  over 
him  and  wiped  the  thin  white  froth  from 
his  lips.  He  tried  to  open  his  eyes  to 
thank  me,  I  thought,  but  a  spasm  of  pain 
caught  his  face.  Without  speaking,  I 
eased  his  head  back  a  bit  so  the  sun  would 
not  torture  him,  tucked  a  handkerchief 
under  his  cheek,  and  walked  ahead.  It 
was  thirty  minutes  before  the  second  relief 
train,  with  the  surgeons,  whistled  from  the 
west,  though  I  could  see  it  nearly  all  that 
time  crawling  towards  us ;  it  seemed  as  if 
it  would  never  arrive.  Then  the  doctors 
got  the  injured  engineer  on  a  stretcher 
and  I  helped  carry  him  across  the  bridge. 
When  we  passed  the  gang  of  trackmen 
spiking  back  the  rails,  they  opened  ranks 
and  looked  silently  at  the  covered  face  on 
the  camp  cot  borne  past.  They'had  no 
arms  to  present,  these  shovelers,  as  the 
railroad  man's  hero  was  carried  by,  but 
.their  very  picks,  their  mauls,  and  their 
bars,  grounded,  spoke  reverence. 

On  the  second  train  came  a  slender, 
tallish  young  man  under  a  broad,  carelf  ss 
hat,  with  a  face  burnt  to  an  umber.  Fol- 
lowed by  two  men,  he  made  his  way 
quickly  down  to  the  bridge  after  the  sur- 
geons passed,  and  began  examining  the 
abutments.  I  watched  with  some  interest, 
because  I  expected  to  be  the  first  to  cross 
that  bridge. 

In  a  minute  he  began  pouring  in 
orders.  A  flat  loaded  with  ties  was  run 
forward  over  the  repaired  track ;  a  string 
of  wreckers  filed  back,  shovelers  crept 
under  the  span,  and  all  available  hands 
were  put  at  cribbing  up  the  trestle.  While 
I  stood  apart,  looking,  the  broad-hatted 
fellow  spoke  to  my  engineer,  looked  my 
way,  and  started  over  towards  me. 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Frank  Hamilton  ?"  he 
asked,  pleasantly,  coming  up. 

I  nodded.  ^  '  . 
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"  Oh  1  you  are  the  new  master  me- 
chanic," he  exclaimed,  as  I  took  his  hand. 
<*  I'm  in  charge  of  the  bridges ;  my  name 
is  Russ^I." 

"  You  must  spell  it  t-l-«,  from  the  way 
you  move  things,"  I  smiled. 

He  laughed  happily.  "  I  know  of  you, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  for  when  we  heard  of  your 
appointment — you  have  been  on  the  Penn.? 
Yes  ?  You  had  a  brother  at  Yale — Jim," 
he  went  on,  cordially.  "  I  was  a  first-year 
man  when  he  was  on  the  leven ;  I  believe 
you  were  down  at  Boston  at  the  Tech 
about  the  same  time.  You  used  to  come 
over  for  the  training." 

I  knew  him  at  once,  and  to  listen  to  his 
rattle  was  like  school  and  home  again. 
Bertie  Russell  I  Dead  now  and  buried 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Sierras.  Good,  good 
boyl  We  walked  that  day  back  to  the 
Empress  together.  I  showed  her  points 
from  tender  to  pilot,  and  he  looked  happy 
as  a  fisherman  just  to  see  me  round  them 
up. 

"  We'll  be  ready  for  you  to  cross  in 
fifteen  minutes,"  he  announced,  as  we 
glanced  down  the  track. 

"No  fear  o£  another  spill,  is  there?" 
I  asked,  incidentally.  He  turned  again 
and  looked  admiringly  over  the  huge  ma- 
chine.  "  What  does  she  weigh  V* 

*'  On#  hundred  and  forty  tons  with  the 
tender,"  I  replied,  throwing  all  possible 
weight  into  the  words, 

"  I'll  hold  you  up,"  said  he,  quietly — 
and  Berde  did  hold  us  up.  He  held  up, 
ever  and  always,  everything  he  planned 
to  hold  up ;  and  he  died  chief  of  all  the 
bridges  on  the  West  End.  I  waved  a 
farewell  to  him  as  the  Empress  rolled 
cautiously  over  his  emergency  props,  and 
Bertie  swung  his  hat  after  me.  We  cut 
out  ahead  of  the  passenger ;  the  two  hours 
gone  to  the  bad  we  put,  both  sections,  to 
the  good  before  we  crawled  across  the 
desert.  Stretch  after  stretch  we  covered 
on  that  desert  run,  in  a  fashion  to  set  a 
straight-ahead  man  crazy.  It  was  not 
how,  apparently,  to  get  across  the  desert ; 
it  was  how  not  to  do  it  From  the  car 
window  this  solitude  is  uninviting ;  from 
a  cab  window  it  is  depressing — one  is  so 
much  more  out  in  it.  From  a  hand-car 
it  breeds  insanity.  "  Why  are  these  sec- 
tion crews  Chinamen  ?"  I  asked,  after 
passing  man^,  man^  hand-9arst 


The  fireman  looked  at  me  as  if  it  were 
one  of  those  needless  questions. 

"  How  could  a  white  man  stand  it  ?" 
he  answered,  with  a  solemn  face.  Yet 
one  white  man  I  did  see.  A  bent,  gray- 
haired  man  dusty  with  alkali ;  he  looked 
up  with  a  hungry  face  as  we  passed  his 
crew.  "  He  had  trouble — in  California," 
explained  the  fireman.  "  Killed  a  man — 
I  guess  he  wanted  to  get  awray  by  him- 
self," "  I  guess  he  has  succeeded,"  I 
said.  Certainly  there  were  aids  to  reflec- 
tion in  his  surroundings ;  but  I  was  glad 
to  run  away  from  them,  and  to  .  dart  into 
a  vast  abyss  of  a  canon  frosted  with 
chalcedony  and  gold — one  of  those  mar- 
vels that  silence  wonder  with  their  un- 
speakable glories.  It  was  long  before  we 
reached  open  country  £^ain,  and  we  were 
then  near  home.  As  we  slowed  up  at 
division  a  woman  ran  forward  on  the 
platform  to  meet  us.  We  were  first  in 
from  the  wreck.  She  was  the  injured  en- 
gineer's wife,  come,  with  a  careworn  face 
and  baby  in  arms,  to  ask  for  news.  Her 
relief  and  happiness  lightened  my  own 
heart  when  I  was  able  to  tell  her  what 
the  doctors  said — that  her  husband  was 
not  seriously  hurt.  She  hugged  her  child 
with  gladness  and  ran  away. 

The  sun  was  setting ;  we  pulled  down 
the  yards  with  a  big  day's  mileage  to 
the  good.  I  swung  off  at  the  switch  to 
walk  across  to  the  roundhouse  where  our 
motive  power  was  sheltered.  The  hostler 
took  the  Empress  from  us  rather  cava- 
lierly. I  gave  him  a  word  of  caution, 
and  I  wanted  to  say  more. 

"  Treat  her  kindly,  son,"  I  should  have 
said,  "  treat  her  kindly,  and  she  will  serve 
your  masters  well."  But  I  didn't  say  it ; 
I  didn't  want  him  to  think  his  new  boss 
a  prophet  or  a  lunatic ;  so  I  said  nothing. 
Indeed,  he  well  knew  he  must  treat  her 
kindly  or  reckon  with  the  master  me- 
chanic. The  foreman  came  out  to  greet 
me.  While  we  talked,  the  Empress  was 
balancing  her  toes  on  the  turntable,  gin- 
gerly as  a  ballet-dancer,  but  for  all  that  I 
thought  she  looked  tired  when  they  swung 
her  nose  towards  her  stall.  She  caught 
her  breath  with  a  cough  as  the  hostler 
spurred  her,  jthen  moved  slowly  under  the 
great  roof.  At  the  same  moment  I  pushed 
open  the  door  in  front  of  me ;  we  entered 
our  new  home  tQg;ether. 
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DR.  HORACE  BUSHNELL  worked 
his  whole  life  long,  it  needs  not  to 
be  said,  with  a  vitality-consuming 
energy.  For  his  work  he  in  a  very  real 
sense  lost  his  life,  and  so  gloriously  saved 
it.  Tough  as  his  physical  fiber  was,  so 
tense  a  strain  did  he  steadily  put  upon  it 
that  but  for  his  intervals  of  relaxation  it 
would  have  broken  before  it  did,  and 
would  have  swiftly  ended  his  career  when 
in  his  middle  age  it  began  to  give  way. 

His  vacations  were  in  their  effect  a 
series  of  reprieves. 

His  wonted  summer  resort  during  the 
period  of  his  active  pastorate  was  his 
native  village  of  New  Preston  in  Litchfield 
County.  He  loved  the  old  place,  its 
familiar  fields,  hills,  waters,  its  memories, 
with  an  unquenchable  affection.  There 


he  used  to  point  out  a  piece  of  stone  wall 
laid  by  him  in  his  boyhood,  standing  firm 
and  true  after  the  test  of  half  a  century, 
of  which  Mrs.  Cheney,  his  daughter  and 
biographer,  says  in  his  "  Life  and  Letters  " 
— now  out  of  print,  but  which  ought  not 
long  to  remain  so — that  "  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  was  ever  so  well  satisfied  with  any  of 
his  writings  as  he  was  with  that  stone 
wall." 

He  once  said  to  President  Porter  that 
there  was  a  landscape  out  there  in  New 
Preston  which,  as  viewed  from  a  certain 
point  of  outlook,  he  had  keenly  felt  the 
beauty  of  from  his  earliest  recollection,  yet 
which  never  failed,  with  every  fresh  survey 
of  it,  to  discover  to  him  charms  that  were 
new,  that  consciously  he  had  never  sc&a  in 
it  before.    "  Tln^f,'a3%|<Soi(i^^orter, 
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in  telling  it,  "  was  the  mark  o£  a  great  mind 
and  of  a  great  man."  For  his  recreation 
there  he  did  a  share  of  rambling  and  driv- 
ing— he  was  extremely  fond  of  a  horse  and 
an  excellent  judge  of  one — but  his  favor- 
ite and  principal  pastime  was  fishing  for 
black  bass  on  lonely  Waramaug  Lake, 
New  Preston's  crown  of  pride.  For  com- 
panionship in  this  tranquil  diversion  he 
preferred  a  young  boy.  For  a  number  of 
successive  years  that  fortunate  lad  was 
Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  now  well-known 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Hartford  "  Courant," 
whose  catch  on  those  summer  afternoons 
was  doubtless— and  so  he  deems — of 
something  more  profitable  and  lasting 
than  that  of  hook  and  line.  He  presum- 
ably it  was  who  heard  the  Doctor  say,  as 
he  tossed  an  intrusive  shiner  back  into 
the  water,  "  There  1  go  and  tell  your 
mother  that  you  have  seen  a  ghost  1" 

It  was  n^t  till  1868,  several  years  after 
shattered  health  had  sent  blm  South  and 
West  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  search 
of  healing,  and  at  length  had  forced  his 
relinquishment  of  the  pastoral  office,  that 
he  was  of  a  mind  to  try  what  good  the  air 
of  the  Adirondacks  might  do  him.  The 
summers  of  that  year  and  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  passed  with  his  family  at 
Keene  Valley  in  Essex  County,  which 
lies  embosomed  in  the  forests  and  among 
the  mountains,  with  the  enchanting  Au- 
sable  Lakes  near  by,  and  is  famous  for 
scenery  and  foi;  the  variety  of  wilderness 
pleasures  (o  be  enjoyed  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

There  it  was  my  happiness,  in  the  two 
seasons  I  speak  of,  to  be  much  in  Dr. 
Bushnell's  (Company.  This  wa^,  indeed, 
by  no  means  a  new  experience,  yet  I  had 
not  till  thbn  liad  the  opportunity  to  be 
with  him  .whfen  we  were  away  from  Hart- 
ford and  'at  leisure. ' 

Some  Were  there  to  whom  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  occasion  was  more  than  to 
me — who  had  never  previously  met  him, 
and  who  greatly  prized  the  chance  of 
doing  so.  Among  them  was  the  late  Dr. 
James  Shaw,  for  many  years  eminent  and 
honored  Presbyterian  pastor  in  Rochester ; 
a  veteran  in  age,  with  a  young  heart,  whom 
to  see  was  to  love.  He  and  Dr.  Bushnell 
took  to  each  other  at  once,  like  boys 
almost.  As  the  two  separated  one  evening 
after  a  long  walk  and  talk  together,  in 
which  they  had  freely  exchanged  views  and 


sentiments  and  sympathies.  Dr.  Bushnell 
said  to  Dr.  Shaw,  "  Doctor,  I'm  glad  to 
perceive  that  you  don't  spell  your  name 
with  a  P 1" 

With  the  people  of  Keene  Valley  the 
Doctor  quickly  got  upon  terms  of  cordial 
acquaintance,  and  concerned  himself  for 
their  welfare.  They  were  then  without  a 
church.  Once  a  month  a  home  missionary 
came  and  preached  to  them  in  their  school- 
~  house.  The  memory  abides  with  them  of 
how,  having  caused  them  to  be  called 
together  on  a  Sunday  in  that  school-house, 
the  Doctor  spoke  to  them  there  upon  the 
Worth  of  Religious  Influences  to  a  Small 
Community,  impressively  illustrating  his 
theme  by  the  instance  of  his  own  New 
Preston  in  Connecticut.  They  were  a  new 
sort  of  folk  to  him,  those  Adirondackers, 
and  he  took  an  interest  in  drawing  out  of 
tliem  their  views  of  things. 

Great  was  his  delight  when  one  of  them, 
an  old  man,  a  worthy  of  the  vills^  and  a 
solid  Christian,  confided  to  lum  in  conver- 
sation his  utter  skepticism  of  the  truth  of 
the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy,  in 
particular  of  the  rotundity  and  the  orbital 
motion  of  the  earth ;  alleging  not  only 
its  un  scriptural  ness,  but  that  it  contra- 
dicted his  lifelong  observation.  "  I  re- 
spect him,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Anyhow, 
he  is  well  grounded  in  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
— teiB, -and  -  he  goes  by  it  It  tells  him 
accurately  enough  when  it  is  time  in  the 
morning  to  get  up  I" 

Thirty'  years  ago  the  angling  about 
Keene  Valley  was  of  the  best.  The 
mountain  brooks  of  the  region  were  full 
of  trout,  and  to  the  sport  they  offered 
the  Doctor  betook  himself  with  keen  relish. 
But  in  it  he  had,  rather  inconsistently  for 
him,  no  use  for  the  modem  rod  and  reel. 
Sticking  to  the  old  New  Preston  style,  he 
went  into  the  woods  and  cut  him  a  pole, 
on  which  he  spent  many  hours  with  his 
pocket  knife  working  it  into  shape  to 
suit  him.  .  A  very  neat  product  of  its 
kind  it  was,  and  claimed  by  him  to  possess 
superior  virtues  over  the  commercial 
article.  At  all  events,  the  success  he  had 
with  it  appeared  to  yield  him  a  special 
satisfaction  in  that  he  had  made  it  him- 
self. 

An  invalid  Dr.  Bushnell  was  at  this 
time,  and  had  been  for  more  than  ten 
years,  with  a  pulmonary  disease  fastened 
upon  him  that  would  at  last  wear  him  out 
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Yet  never,  mind  and  spirit,  was  he  more 
alive — as  the  work  he  was  doing  shows — 
and  it  was  a  marvel  to  see  how  that  inner 
life  dominated  his  body.  He  did  not 
seem  like  a  sick  man  at  all.  He  was  not 
reckless — or  not  often ;  he  generally  took 
care  of  himself ;  but  he  was  full  of  the 
impulse  of  action,  and  he  did  almost 
everything  that  any  one  did.  No  stiffest 
mountain  climb  daunted  him.  "  Hold  on, 
there  I"  he  would  call  out  if  the  pace  of 
his  comrade  exceeded  what  his  scant 
breath  could  support  "  Not  quite  so  fast  1 
Remember  that  you  have  lungs  and  I 
haven't  I"  But  he  never  gave  up.  Inva- 
riably he  made  the  summit  There  was 
one  high  peak,  The  Giant,  that  was  not 
included  in  the  r^ulation  programme  of 
sacents  binding  on  the  conscientious  vis- 
itor to  Keene  Valley  in  1868.    It  was  un- 


furnished with  a  trail,  and  as  there  were 
so  many  others  endowed  with  that  facility, 
people  were  content  to  let  it  alone.  But 
the  more  the  Doctor  looked  at  it  the  more 
he  wanted  to  see  the  top  of  it,  and  at 
length  he  determined  that  he  would.  He 
found  a  native  who,  as  trapper,  was 
acquainted  with  the  approaches  to  it,  and, 
engaging  his  services,  set  out  with  him 
early  one  morning.somewhat  clandestinely, 
to  make  the  venture.  Ail  day  and  till 
after  dark  they  were  gone,  but  they  came 
back — the  Doctor  scarcely  able  to  keep  his 
feet  from  fatigue — victorious.  This  push 
of  enterprise  was  entirely  characteristic  of 
him.  It  was  only  a  short  time  before  his 
first  season  in  the  woods  that  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  H.  Murray's  notable  book,  "  Adven- 
tures in  the  Adirondacks,"  had  been  pub- 
lished.   The  scene  of^the  adventures  it 
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described  lay  a  long  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  Keene  Valley,  and  was  difficult  of 
access  from  it,  But  the  Doctor  coveted  a 
sig^t  of  "  Murraydom,"  as  he  called  it. 
And  so  three  or  four  of  us  joined  him  in 
the  project  of  an  expedition  thither.  It 
involved,  for  an  item,  in  addition  to  twenty 
miles  of  wagoning  over  steep  and  rough 
mountain  roads,  the  transportation  of  a 
boat  for  our  use,  the  news  being  that  not 
a  boat  was  to  be  had  in  "  Murraydom  " 
for  love  or  money.  It  was  a  toilsome 
business,  but  we  got  through  with  it,  and 
at  Martin's  (now  Saranac)  reached  navi- 
gable water.  It  is  so  long  ago  that  I 
foiget  our  route,  but  in  the  next  few  days, 
under  escort  of  a  guide  Martin  procured 
for  us,  we  made  a  considerable  circuit  of 
the  parts  adjacent  Our  chief  pause  was 
to  fish  Ray  Brook,  whose  trout  were  of 
reputation  for  size  and  for  abundance. 
One  incident  of  our  camp  there  comes 
back  to  me.  The  Doctor,  not  feeling  one 
day  in  angling  mood,  chose  to  remain  in 
quarters.  He  would  concoct  a  chowder 
for  our  dinner  against  our  return.  The 
chowder  was  ready  on  time  and  was  a 
triumph ;  in  fact,  considering  the  poverty 
of  material  available  for  its  composition, 
little  less  than  a  miracle.  But  the  distin- 
guished cook — and  he  alone — was  ill 
satined  with  it.  "  Oh  for  an  onion  I" 
he  cried.  "  Why  didn't  we  think  to  bring 
one  ?  A  right  chowder  without  an  onion 
is  impossible  I"  I  remember,  also,  his 
saying  at  this  camp,  when  the  evening 
talk  around  the  fire  fell  upon  books,  that 
no  book  beside  had  been  such  a  means  of 
intellectual  quickening  to  him  as  Cole- 
ridge's »  Aids  to  Reflection." 

It  is  memorable  to  me  on  how  many 
occasions  in  the  woods,  and  how  variously, 
Dr.  Bushnell's  peculiar  constitutional  traits 
were  manifested ;  his  inquisitive  bent,  his 
originality,  his  self-reliance,  his  pluck. 
He  once  called  my  attention  to  the  dead 
tops  that  surmounted  a  group  of  otherwise 
flourishing  maples,  and  asked  me  what 
they  meant  I  did  not  know.  He  ex- 
plained that  where  these  maples  stood  had 
been  forest,  and  that  they  had  g^rown  to 
their  original  height  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  in  those  circumstances ;  but  that, 
being  spared  for  their  sugar  product  when 
the  forest  was  cut  down,  they  had  no 
longer  needed  for  their  supply  of  sunlight 
to  be  so  tall,  and  accordingly  economical 

A  


nature  had  made  new  tops  for  them  lower 
down  on  their  trunks. 

And  I  recall  overhearing  a  long  discus- 
sion between  him  and  "  Old  Mountain  " 
Phelps,  Nestor  of  guides,  on  the  question 
of  how  the  many  different  kinds  cMf  seeds 
that  universally  spring  up  wherever  the 
forest  is  cleared  by  ax  or  by  fire  had 
been  distributed  and  lodged  in  the  soil ; 
the  Doctor  holding  that  it  was  principally 
by  the  wind  or  the  snow-crust  in  winter. 
But  his  specialty,  by  his  mental  make,  was 
engineering.  There  was  a  certain  route 
that  parties  going  from  Keene  Valley  to 
see  the  famed  Indian  Pass  and  other  nat- 
ural phenomena  in  its  vicinity  had  been 
accustomed  to  follow,  assuming  it  to  be 
the  best  The  Doctor  had  not  been  there 
three  days  before,  by  studying  the  lay  of 
the  land  and  the  map,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  another  less  circuitous  one  was 
probably  feasible.  It  was  a  sort  of  heresy 
in  the  case,  but  he  was  convinced  of  the 
boundness  of  his  view,  and  nothing  would 
do  but  that  he  must  put  it  to  proof ;  in 
which  he  asked  me  to  assist  him.  We 
took  with  us  for  guides  two  men  of  expert 
skill  in  woodcraft,  who  were  pleased  to 
attend  us  on  our  exploration.  But  as  for 
being  guided  by  them  in  the  sense  of  say- 
ing, "  Go  ahead  and  I  will  follow,"  the 
Doctor  had  no  such  idea.  From  Uie 
moment  we  got  fairly  into  the  woods  he 
insisted  on  knowing  from  them  the  exact 
why  and  wherefore  of  every  turn  that  was 
made.  Their  statements  of  the  direction  in 
which  we  were  moving  he  constantly  tested 
by  the  compass.  And  when  his  judgment 
and  theirs  on  any  point  crossed- — as  not 
infrequently  happened — there  was  a  halt 
for  argument  At  one  time  we  became 
entangled,  ere  we  were  aware,  in  the 
oozy  mazes  of  a  tamarack  swamp,  neces- 
sitating a  pause  to  look  about  us  and  see 
what  was  the  best  way  out  I  did  all  I 
could  to  get  the  Doctor  to  sit  still  and  let 
the  guides  do  the  reconnoitering  required 
to  settle  the  matter.  But  no;  he  could 
not  delegate  a  function  of  that  nature; 
and  so  went  plunging  back  and  forth, 
charged  with  ^e  whole  responsibility  of 
the  situation,  till  the  problem  was  solved. 

However,  his  exertions,  together  with  a 
jar  he  had  received  from  slipping  on  a 
wet  log,  presently  brought  on  a  hemor- 
rhage, to  which  be  was  subject  I  knew 
nothing  of  it  till,  as  he  walked  before  me, 
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he  turned  and  said,  "  Look  here  I"  show- 
ing me  a  mouthful  of  blood  he  had  just 
thrown  out  upon  the  ground. 

I  was  aghast.  "  We  must  stop  at  once  I" 
I  said.  "  No,  no,"  he  answered.  "  Don't 
tell  the  guides.  It  isn't  serious,  and  I  would 
rather  move  along."  But  by  the  time  we 
went  into  camp — an  hour  or  so  later — he 
was  perceptibly  weak.  During  the  night 
he  continued  to  raise  blood,  and  grew 
feverish  and  slept  hardly  any;  while,  to 
complete  the  misery  of  his  plight,  it  came 
on  to  rain.  In  the  morning  he  was  quite 
unable  to  proceed.  I  was  in  sore  distress, 
and  knew  not  what  to  do,  for  it  was  miles 
to  any  house.  It  really  looked  as  if  he 
might  die  there.  He  lay  still  under  the 
bough  shelter  throu^  the  day,  forbidding 
me  to  go  or  to  send  for  help,  as  1  begged 
him  to  let  me,  telling  me  all  the  while  not 
to  worry  and  that  he  would  be  all  right 
soon.  Toward  evening  he  felt  better,  and 
that  night  he  had  a  pretty  good  sleep. 
The  next  morning  he  rose,  stirred  about 
a  little,  ate  breakfast,  and  said,  cheerily : 
Well,  I'm  on  foot  again ;  we  will  march 
to-day  I" 

Of  course  I  had  no  thought,  under  the 
circumstances,  of  his  marching  anywhere 
but  to  the  nearest  place  where  a  vehicle 
could  be  procured  to  carry  him  to  Keene 
Valley,  and  in  some  way  I  implied  that ; 
whereupon,  to  my  equal  astonishment  and 
dismay,  he  exclaimed :  "  No,  indeed  I  we 
are  not  going  back ;  we  are  going  m — 
unless  you  back  out."  He  would  hear  to 
nothing  else.  Accordingly  we  did  go  on, 
and  tramped  three  whole  days  more,  and 
returned  in  the  end  with  his  doctrine  of 
the  new  route  completely  demonstrated ; 
which  route  many  have  traveled  since, 
and  I  myself  repeatedly. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  I  say,,  was  a  natural  engi- 
neer ;  and,  oh,  what  stuff  withal  of  grit 
and  courage  was  in  himl  I  have  heard 
him  tell  how,  when  he  was  in  the  Cali- 
fornia wilds  in  1856 — and,  by  the  way,  he 
then  fixed  in  his  mind  the  route  by  which 
the  first  Pacific  railroad  would  have  to 
enter  the  State,  and  eventually  did — how 
once  he  came  near,  as  he  supposed,  to 
an  encounter  with  a  grizzly  bear.  He 
thought  he  heard  one  crashing  through 
the  thicket  and  coming  his  way.  A  por- 
tentous sound  it  was,  he  said,  that  sent 
the  blood  back  to  his  heart,  fiut  he  got 
out  his  pocket-knife  and  opened  it  and 


stood  ready.  His  instinct  was  to  front 
the  emergency  with  what  resources  he 
had. 

It  was  while  we  were  angling  in  com- 
pany that  he  answered,  in  r^ly  to  some 
remark  of  mine,  that  the  only  good  thing 
he  oould  say  for  himself  was  that  above 
everything  else  he  had  loved  the  truth 
and  desired  to  know  it.  His  large  thoughts 
were  habitually  with  him,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  far  off.  But  what  one  felt  most  was 
his  simple,  loving,  religious  heart.  It  was 
a  great  thing  to  hear  him  pray  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  nature.  One  of  those  prayers  in 
particular  is  deep  graven  in  my  recollec- 
tion. 

We  had  spent  an  afternoon  toilii^  up 
the  woods  trail  that  follows  the  general 
course  of  John's  Brook — most  magnificent 
of  mountain  streams — our  plan  being  to 
camp  out  for  the  night  and  fish  down  the 
brook  the  next  day.  Our  destination  was 
a  fan-shaped  cascade — a  gem  of  beauty, 
called  ever  since  then  Bushnell  Falls — 
away  up  on  the  side  of  Motmt  Tahawus, 
seven  miles  above  the  Valley,  which  we 
reached  at  a  little  before  sundown.  The 
Doctor  was  thoroughly  fatigued  by  the 
climb,  and  so  I  found  htm  a  good  seat 
beside  the  basin  pool  below  the  fall,  put 
a  rod  t(^ether  (I  think  his  hand-made 
pole  was  not  brought  along  on  this  occa'- 
sion),  and  left  him  to  catch  trout  for  sup- 
per— which  he  did  in  su£Sciency,  though 
he  said  he  was  too  tired  to  see  the  water — 
while  I  prepared  our  bed  and  made  a  fire. 
When  it  came  time  to  get  into  our  blank- 
ets, we  had  a  few  verses  out  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  I  asked  him  to  pray.  He 
turned  partly  over  on  his  face — we  were 
both  lying  down — and  began  in  his 
natural  voice,  but  with  a  tone  as  soft  and 
melodious  as  the  low  murmur  of  the  stream 
beneath,  what  seemed  for  all  the  world 
like  speaking  to  some  one  wdo  was  next 
to  him  but  whom  I  did  not  see. 

And  so  he  continued  communing,  in  * 
expressions  of  adoring  thanks  and  love 
and  humility  and  trust  and  blessed  hope, 
with  that  near  Presence,  till,  when  he 
ceased,  I  found  every  other  feeling  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  thought  that  God  was  > 
there.  There  was  in  his  whole  manner 
the  vivid  suggestion,  the  reflection,  of  a 
long  and  dear  acquaintance,  fraught  with 
precious  memories,  between  him  and  his 
heavenly  Father — as  indeed  there  was. 
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AMERICANS  take  their  work  as 
the  English  take  their  sport — with 
great  seriousness.  In  England 
the  house-boat  is  an  institution.  It  is 
particularly  adaptable  to  the  conservative, 
slow-moving,  meditative  character.  In 
America  we  are  possessed  of  the  illusion 
that  we  must  take  our  pleasures  with  the 
same  violence  that  characterizes  our  com- 
petitive system.  We  want  no  rest-cure  in 
ours.  If  cure  we  must  have,  it  shall  be 
a  travel  cure,  a  hunting,  coaching,  cycling, 
golfing,  or  other  cure  which  shall  main- 
tain the  same  restless  spirit  of  motion. 
We  are  inclined  to  follow  fashionable 
British  precedent  in  many  of  our  sports, 
as  in  our  graver  conventions ;  but  the 
house-boat  is  just  one  peg  beyond  our 
reach.  It  does  not  suit  our  ideas  of  com- 
petitive amusement  If  we  have  a  yacht, 
it  must  be  a  cup-winner,  and  be  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  a  skirmish.  The  idea  of 
snailing  up  the  beautiful  Hudson  with  the 
joUiest  of  company,  with  song  and  dance 
and  chatter  and  books,  the  least  of  the 
river-craft  easily  passing  us,  seems  a  re- 
flection on  our  progressive  spirit  If  it 
be  a  horse,  it  must  be  daily  on  die  speed- 
way looking  out  for  a  "  brush,"  and  if 
there  is  a  hundred  dollars  on  the  side,  so 
much  the  jollier.  Americans  are  all  right 
when  they  are  chained  down  to  something 
stationary;  they  can  assume  a  virtue  of 
repose  even  if  they  have  it  not ;  but  when 
they  are  aboard  anything  that  moves,  it 
must  move  at  a  swifter  pace  than  any  of 
its  competitors. 

It  is  a  good  test  of  an  American's  loy- 
alty to  invite  him  to  be  your  guest  for  a 
day  or  two  aboard  your  house-boat.  I 
have  tried  it  scores  of  times,  and  found 
many  surprises.  The  first  house-boat  party 
was  a  great  disillusion,  but  it  taught  me  a 
valuable  lesson.  It  was  some  years  ago, 
when  I  was  not  many  months  in  the  sport 
I  had  fitted  up  a  commodious  affair  after 
the  English  pattern,  and  really  thought  I 
had  something  worthy  of  the  Thames,  if 
not,  indeed,  of  the  Hudson.  The  larder 
was  well  stocked,  and  above  and  below 
decks  everything  was  conformable  to  a 
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clubman's  idea  of  comfort.    There  were 

about  a  dozen  in  the  party,  all  told,  and 
we  started  up  from  the  Battery  with  great 
idat.  I  think  we  were  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  making  Harlem  River,  and  in  that 
time  I  had  lost  about  half  my  complement 
of  guests.  It  was  a  great  disappointment ; 
but  these  fellows  simply  could  not  bear 
to  see  all  sorts  of  river-craft  flitting  by  us. 
The  fact  that  almost  any  tug  could  have 
made  rings  around  us  all  the  way  up  the 
course  seemed  a  sort  of  reflection  on  their 
progressiveness.  They  were  polite  and 
congratulatory,  but  visibly  bored.  One 
by  one  the  truants  slipped  a  bank-note 
into  the  pilot's  hands,  and,  with  the  boat 
swinging  skillfully  up  near  this  dock  and 
that,  the  renegades  hopped  ashore,  tipping 
their  hats  with  somewhat  the  same  apol- 
ogy, "  Awfully  sorry,  old  chap,  but  that's 
toe  confounded  slow  for  me  I"  and  start- 
ed for  Long  Branch,  Newport,  Saratc^, 
or  the  Adirondacks,  where  they  could 
take  their  recreations  as  violently  as 
suited  their  spirit  of  touch  and-go.  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  very  careful  whom 
I  invite  to  cruise  with  me  along  the  Sound, 
up  the  Hudson  or  the  Connecticut;  for 
these  over-progressive  people,  who  are  so 
brilliant  in  club-room  or  foyer,  over  the 
midnight  damask  after  the  play,  or  dash- 
ing up  Fifth  Avenue  by  automobile  or 
behind  fast  trotters,  are  easily  bored,  and 
consequently  boresome  in  turn,  out  of 
their  element. 

And  yet,  I  dare  say  that  we  are  coming 
sooner  or  later  to  the  house-boat  as  an 
institution.  First  of  all,  compare  the 
natural  advantages  of  a  city  like  New 
York  with  those  of  L.ondon.  True,  the 
sluggish,  winding  Thames,  with  its  historic 
piles  lifting  through  copses  of  beech  and 
oak ;  its  towers,  so  ghostly  in  the  moon- 
light ;  its  cathedral  spires  and  the  cluster- 
ing hamlets  about,  lends  a  certain  charm 
to  a  house-boat  cruise  from  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  England.  But  from  the  stand- 
point of  natural  advantages,  it  is  nothing 
to  be  compared  with  the  Hudson,  the 
Sound,  the  Connecticut  River,  or  our  own 
Bay.    For  scenic  variety  there  is  nothing 
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in  the  world  comparable  to  the  diversity 
of  interest  found  in  our  landscape  and 
sea  views,  picturesque  riverways,  and 
mountains  reached  by  the  house-boat  with 
only  a  few  hours'  travel.  I  have  become 
more  or  less  familiar  with  these  routes, 
and  their  charm  is  never-ending.  The 
Hudson  may  be  traversed  to  its  full  length, 
and  the  northern  canal  is  available  should 
one  wish  to  house-boat  it  through  to  Cham- 
plain,  and  even  Montreal  and  the  Thou- 
sand Islands.  The  Connecticut  River  is 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance 
through  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
portions  of  New  England. 

I  started  out  with  a  comfortable  boat, 
but  as  speed  was  a  secondary  matter  with 
me,  I  miscalculated  the  emergency  equa- 
tion in  case  of  storm  along  the  coast.  In 
fact,  I  was  more  than  once  -  nearly  blown 
off  ^ore  far  out  to  sea,  my  engines  not 
being  strong  enough  to  make  headway 
against  a  fierce  wind.  On  one  occasion, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  in 
New  York  at  a  certain  time,  I  found 
myself  quite  out  at  the  end  of  Ix>ng  Island, 
with  a  strong  land-breeze  blowing.  My 
captain  assured  me  that  we  were  not  mak- 
ing a  particle  of  prc^ess  shoreward,  and, 
taking  the  helm  myself,  I  resolved  to  find 
some  shelter  before  the  fuel  ran  out,  or 
else  close  up  shop  and  go  below,  taking 
chances  on  being  picked  up  at  sea.  I 
managed  to  find  shelter  at  last,  however, 
but  it  taught  me  a  lesson.  I  have  twice 
strengthened  my  engines  since  then,  and 
in  the  pr^nt  reconstruction  I.  am  putting 
in  engines  that,  while  nothing  of  the 
"  Vamoose  "  order,  and  not  intended  for 
breaking  records,  will  nevertheless  save 
me  from  the  embarrassment  of  being 
picked  up  forty  miles  at  sea  in  a  condition 
of  helplessness. 

The  English  house-boats  are  much 
simpler  in  construction  than  would  be 
necessary  here,  for  there  is  practically 
only  the  one  field — the  very  mild  and  in- 
teresting Thames.  It  has  nothing  of  the 
current  of  the  Hudson  to  contend  with, 
and  surely  nothing  like  the  tides  of  the 
Sound.  Nevertheless,  for  commodious 
apartments  and  fittings  for  the  complete 
comfort  of  the  individual,  they  may  be 
well  taken  as  patterns  for  the  ideal.  But 
what  makes  the  sport  so  very  jolly  in 
England  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
people  who  are  taking  their  leisure  so  truly 


leisurely,  and  who  have  house-boats  on 

which  entertainments  are  given  for  the  de- 
light of  other  house-boaters  as  well  as  the 
occasional  guest  from  the  city.  There  is 
social  delight  as  well  as  safety  in  numbers ; 
and  the  feeling  that  you  are  not  absolutely 
a  pioneer  in  a  pleasant  vice  is  satisfying 
at  times,  to  say  the  least  If,  when  one 
moved  on  leisurely  up  the  Hudson,  at 
many  points  along  the  route  scores  of 
house-boats,  some  with  intimate  friends 
aboard,  would  greet  you,  and  exchange 
an  hour's  hospitality,  even  the  slight  lone- 
someness  of  house-boating  would  be  elim- 
inated. Evening  hops  on  deck,  smokers' 
parties,  musicales,  and  chafing-dish  regale- 
ments are  more  than  delightful  under 
these  al fresco  conditions. 

With  all  that,  house-boating  demands  a 
certain  talent.  To  one  who  lives  at  a 
great  strain  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  a 
summer  spent  on  a  house-boat  is  just  the 
kind  of  sport  that  best  recuperates  the 
nervous  energy,  and  prepares  well  for  the 
coming  campaign.  I  am  often  asked  if  I 
have  a  house-boat  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting away  from  the  "  madding  crowd  "  to 
write  my  plays  and  think  out  theatrical 
sensations.'  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are 
many  who  would  find  the  quiet  and  repose 
of  a  house-boat  cruise  conducive  to  their 
literary  efforts  ;  but  for  myself,  I  am,  like 
Charles  Lamb,  a  city  bird.  I  like  the 
rumble  and  roar  of  a  great  town  like  New 
York,  and  its  very  hustle  and  bustle,  in- 
stead of  distracting  me,  has  quite  the 
opposite  effect  For  a  man  inclined  to 
literary  or  artistic  pursuits,  a  house-boat 
might  prove  the  very  making  of  him.  Cer- 
tainly, to  catch  the  ever-changing  lights 
and  shadows  over  land  and  sea,  the  house- 
boater  has  a  rare  opportunity ;  and,  with 
a  library  at  hand,  a  man  of  EESthetic  tastes 
could  indulge  his  talent  to  the  utmost 
But  for  me,  I  find  the  sport  sufficient  in 
itself,  and  give  myself  up  completely  to 
the  doice  far  niente  existence  which  the 
English  have  made  an  art,  and  which 
Americans  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  a 
species  of  laziness,  but  which  is  neverthe- 
less a  great  storing-up  process  of  nerve- 
energy.  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  anything 
quite  so  delightfully  lazy  about  New  York 
for  many  years  to  come ;  but  I  believe  that 
there  will  yet  spring  up  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm over  here  for  a  sport  which,  has 
found  such  lasting  favor  abroad. . 
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TH  £  advance  of  the  photographic  art 
seems  mainly  due  to  the  amateurs ; 
and  those  who  wished  to  apply 
the  art  in  furthering^  some  other  purpose 
have  been  most  influential  in  the  improve- 
ment of  apparatus  and  processes.  Nowhere 
more  than  in  science  has  photography 
become  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  in  some 
directions — astronomy,  for  example — it 
almost  rivals  the  prime  instrument  of  re- 
search. As  George  lies  remarks  in  that 
impressive  book, "  Flame,  Electricity,  and 
the  Camera,"  "  The  simplicity  and  celer- 
ity of  the  camera  give  it  inestimable  value 
to  the  naturalist  or  the  physiologist  It 
enables  him  to  follow,  day  by  day,  even 
hour  by  hour,  the  development  of  a 
bacillus,  a  mollusk,  or  a  chick.  He  might, 
if  quick  and  skillful  with  the  pencil,  draw 
a  portrait  or  two  for  his  note-book,  but 
how  could  he  find  time  and  opportunity 
to  sketch  a  hundred  ?  ...  No  student  of 
bacteriology  to-day  considers  himself  fully 
equipped  for  study  until  he  has  reached 
the  mastery  of  a  camera ;  for  his  '  cultures,' 
microscopic  as  they  are  in  size,  would  de- 
mand the  rarest  aptitude  to  be  accurately 
sketched." 

This  is  fairly  simple  work  from  the 
photc^apher's  point  of  .view,  however, 
since  the  objects  remain  quiet  and  the 
pictures  are  taken  indoors  under  con- 
trolled conditions. 

The  difficulties  were  greatly  increased 
when  the  naturalist  attempted  to  make  his 
camera  record  for  him  notes  in  the  field 
of  living,  moving  creatures,  or  even,  of 


growing  plants.  It  would  seem  easy 
enough,  since  the  days  of  quick  lenses  and 
orthochromatic  plates,  to  make  photo- 
graphs of  groups  or  single  plants  in 
flower,  yet  those  who  try  it  do  not  And  it 
so,  and  real  successes  are  rare.  Cornelius 
Van  Brunt,  whose  photographs  of  flowers 
when  exhibited  as  lantern  pictures  have 
excited  wide  admiration,  does  almost  all 
his  work  in  a  studio  under  specially  ar- 
ranged conditions,  and  has  stopped  trying 
to  make  outdoor  portraits  of  flowers  or 
insects.  How  much  more  discouraging 
must  be  the  effort  to  obtain  photographs 
of  wary  and  active  quadrupeds  or  birds  in 
their  native  freedom  I 

This  began  with  the  photographing  of 
domestic  pets,  cattle,  etc.,  which  could  be 
posed  and  kept  quiet.  Next  followed  the 
attempts  by  sportsmen  to  capture  the 
images  of  some  of  the  larger  game,  such 
as  buffaloes  and  the  deer.  I  had  the 
pleasure,  some  eight  years  ago,  of  relating 
in  these  columns  how  a  young  man  had 
stalked  bison  and  elk  in  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  "  shot  "  them  with  his  camera 
instead  of  with  his  rifle.  Since  then  Wal- 
lihan,  Leet,  and  Wright  have  made  some 
notable  game-pictures  in  the  West.  Occa- 
sional snap-shots  were  attempted  in  Maine 
and  elsewhere  at  deer  met  in  the  woods 
or  seen  swimming  ponds ;  but  it  was 
not  until  William  E.  Carlin  went  at  it  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  great  patience 
and  intelligence,  that  we  began  to  get  any 
variety  or  excellence  of  zoological  photo- 
graphs ;  and  with  the  exception  oL  Shiras's 
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surprising  flashlight  pictures  of  animals, 
taken  in  the  wilderness  at  night,  little  of 
account  has  been  added  to  Mr.  Carlin's 
results,  and  nothing  has  surpassed  them. 
The  same  gentleman  has  also  depicted 
wild  birds  very  successfully.  In  none  of 
this  work  hitherto  has  he  made  much  use 
of  the  telephoto  lens,  because  it  requires 
a  longer  exposure  than  the  unconscious 
sitter  will  usually  remain  quiet  for  ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  greater 
the  distance  the  more  effect  in  distor- 
tion the  slightest  movement  will  have. 
His  method  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
to  attract  the  birds  and  animals  to  his 
camera  (placed,  of  course,  at  the  most 
faVorabte  point  in  their  haunts),  by  accus- 
toming them  to  come  to  the  desired  spot 
for  food,  or  in  some  other  way,  and  then 
exposing  the  plate  by  means  of  a  very 
long  bulb-tube.  ■  He  has  thus  far  found 
no  special  form  of  camera  to  be  required. 
The  recent  advances  made  in  telephoto 
apparatus  and  reflectors  will  enable  these 
to  be  utilized- 'ipbr^  hereafter  than  before 
in. this  depa^ment  of  field  work.  A  few 
other  men  havQ  succeeded  to  a  less,  extent 
in  making  good  field  photographs  ol  birds 


— notably  Brewster,  Anthony,  Barlow, 
Brownell,  Shufeldt,  Hathaway,  Tabor, 
Dugmore,  Dutcher,  and  Beebe,  while  many 
young  naturalists  are  trying  iL 

None  of  these,  however,  has  followed 
the  subject  more  seriously  and  intelli- 
gently, as  relates  to  birds,  than  has  Frank 
M.  Chapman,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  in  New  York,  who  now 
relates  his  methods  and  experiences  in  a 
little  volume  called  "  Bird  Notes  with  a 
Camera,"  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  from  which  the  illustrations 
accompanying  this  article  have  been  bor- 
rowed. In  technical  excellence  they  do 
not  equal  the  best  work  of  either  Shufeldt 
(whose  pictures  of  animals  are  made 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  from  captives  in  his 
studio)  or  Carlin  ;  but  they  present  the 
ornithological  side  of  the  subject  with  great 
intelligence,  as  they  are  designed  to  do. 

In  this  new  department  of  photography 
and  sport  no  especial  quantity  or  quality 
of  apparatus  is  needed — at  least  so  far  as 
the  camera  is  concerned.  Any  good  long- 
'focus  camera  and  fair  lenses  will  answer, 
but  the  set-focus  or  short-focus  wide- 
angle  press-the-button  box  will  not  do  at 
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all.  Choice  must  lie  between  the  use  of 
twin  lenses  and  of  a  reflector.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  former  is  the  size  and  weight 
to  be  carried,  and  t^vin  telephotos  are 
practically  unmanageable  by  a  traveler. 
N'ear  home  the  twin  lenses  may  answer 
the  purpose  better  th.ui  anything  else.  A 
rcfiecting  camera  is.  Iinwever,  preferable 
in  general,  for  several  reasons  ;  and  vari- 
ous forms  have  been  invented,  some  of 
which  may  be  "  set "  and  carried  about  like 
a  cocked  gun,  ready  to  be  fired  by  pulling 
a  b^ger  the  instant  the  focus  is  secured. 
Ctopnan  wisely  devotes  a  large  part  of 
his  space  to  dcscriptiim  and  considera- 
tion of  these  matters  nf  apparatus  and 
method,  and  this  will  In:  the  most  enter- 
taining, half,  no  doubt,  lo  many  ambitious 
readers. 

The  real  difficulties  begin,  however, 
when,  provided  with  apparatus  and 
famitifirwi^  its  ordinary  use,  an  attempt 
is  first  made  at  catching  on  your  negative 
the  portrait  of  sonic  li\  ini^  wild  creature. 
Where  shall  yon  lonk  for  it?  What  are 
its  haunts  and  habile  ?  Will  it  come  out 
into  {lie  sunlight,  indifferent  to  you  and 
your  tt^iduneTy  ?  or  has  it  so  great  timid- 
ity yoa  will  discover  it  only  to  lose 
it  ?  A  man  who  woidd  successfully  pho- 
tograj^  wn^'^a^  life  must  be  a  student  of 
it,  and  a  closely  observing  one ;  but  the 


knowledge  and  interest  accruing  are  a 
higher  benefit  coming  from  this  compul- 
sion, over  and  beyond  his  negatives  and 
prints. 

A  beginning  is  usually  made,  therefore, 
by  photographing  nests  and  eggs ;  and 
were  this  art  tc  be  extended  no  further, 
it  might  prove  of  inestimable  service  to 
the  birds,  and  to  us  who  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve them,  by  taking  away  the  so-called 
need  for  "  collecting "  nests  and  egs;s. 
There  is  no  longer  (if  ever  there  has  been) 
any  excuse  for  forming  cabinets  of  egg- 
shells that  fade  and  perish — every  one  the 
cenotaph  of  some  murdered  songster  and 
friend.  Give  the  boy  who  insists  upon 
forming  such  a  collection  a  small  camera, 
and  set  him  at  hunting  nests  and  making 
pictures  of  them.  He  will  find  it  a  great 
deal  more  fun,  and  his  trophies  of  success 
will  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  the 
dusty,  decaying  nests  and  half-ruined 
eggs  he  now  brings  home.  Moreover,  he 
may  multiply  and  exchange  his  pictures 
far  and  wide  at  a  trifle  of  the  expense 
with  which  he  could  similarly  enlarge  a 
cabinet  of  the  real  objects,  and  all  the 
time  keep  his  conscience  free  from  those 
pains  of  pity  and  regret  which  spoil  the 
pleasure  of  every  bird's-nesting  boy  who 
has  heart  enough  to  be  worth  considering. 

It  will   prove  a  mighbE.  interesting 
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pursuit,  also.  A  few  nests  of  bold,  strong 
birds,  like  the  robin  or  wood-thrush,  are 
out  in  the  open,  low  down,  and  form  easy 
marks ;  but  most  bird  homes  are  so  con- 
cealed or  inaccessible  that  it  is  only  by 
great  ingenuity  and  perseverance  that 
good  representations  can  be  obtained. 
Conditions  of  light  must  be  very  closely 
watched,  and  often  the  only  way  to  get  a 
picture  at  all  is  by  reflecting  a  beam  of 
sunlight  from  a  mirror  into  the  perpetual 
shadow  with  which  the  careful  bird  envel- 
ops its  home  in  some  dense  thicket,  or 
among  matted  grasses,  or  beneath  a  dense 
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roof  of  leaves.  It  will  not  do  to  take  these 
coverings  away  to  any  great  extent,  for 
then  the  situation  and  natural  conditions 
will  be  falsified.  Chapman  has  wisely 
pointed  out  that  what  is  desired  in  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  bird's  nest  is  not  so  much  a 
picture  of  the  nest  alone,  as  one  which 
shows  it  in  its  relation  to  its  environment 
— in  that  a  picture  of  the  nesting  site  is  of 
more  value  than  one  of  the  nest  alone. 
It  is  upon  this  theory  that  Dodge  works  in 
making  his  English  bird  photographs. 

To  get  such  a  picture  satisfactorily  often 
calls  for  great  ingenuity.   A  clamp  with  a 
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ball-and-socket  joint  has  been  devised 
which  a  camera  may  be  fastened  to  a  sup- 
port in  any  .sort  of  a  position,  and  this  may 
be  well  utili2;ed  in  working  at  nests  con- 
structed in  high  trees,  where  the  camera 
may  thus  be  clamped  to  a  neighboring 
limb,  and  then  focused  and  operated. 
B>-  the  aid  of  a  long  bulb-tube  it  may  some- 
times be  possible  thus  to  photograph  birds 
sitting  upon  their  eggs.  The  Kearton 
brothers,  in  England,  who  are  the  pioneers 
in  this  branch  of  the  art,  have  a  way  of 
hoisting  a  ladder  into  tree-tops  and  thus 
climbing  and  fixing  their  instrument  when 
the  limbs  are  too  small  to  bear  theirweight 
Carlin  got  a  really  marvelous  portrait  of 
a  crow  incubating  her  eggs  by  getting  into 
a  neighboring  tall  tree  and  using  a  tele- 
photo  lens,  after  ^tiently  accustoming 
the  bird  to  their  presence.  Brewster  once 
built  a  scaffolding  forty  feet  high  to  enable 
him  to  get  a  picture  a  nest  he  wanted. 
Mr.  Dugmore  has  availed  himself  of  various 
queer  devices  in  conquering  these  difficul- 
ties, in  which  he  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful, as  is  shown  in  his  recent  illustrated 
book  on  the  breeding  habits  of  our  birds. 

To  get  the  mother  bird  sitting  upon  her 
e^s  is  the  desire  of  every  amateur,  and 


it  has  been  accomplished  in  several  cases. 
With  some  birds  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.  The  writer  has  himself  be- 
come well  enough  acquainted  with  wood- 
thrushes,  red-eyed  vireos,  and  phoebe- 
birds  to  approach  and  stroke  their  backs 
witliout  alarming  them ;  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  these  species  have 
several  tiroes  allowed  the  placing  of  cam- 
eras close  to  them,  and  heard  the  click  of 
the  shutter  (often  fatal  to  success)  with- 
out being  disturbed.  Therefore  we  have 
good  portraits  of  them.  To  get  portraits 
of  the  shyer  indigo-bird,  chestnut-sided 
warbler,  titlark,  crow,  and  the  like,  when 
sitting  on  their  eggs,  are  feats  of  more 
consequence,  yet  they  have  been  done. 
Chapman  shows  several  pictures  of  herons 
in  this  domestic  pose,  which  he  obtained 
only  by  climbing,  with  the  aid  of  climb- 
ing-irons, into  tall  trees,  and  spending 
several  hours  in  arranging  his  camera 
and  waiting  for  the  settling  down  of  the 
anxious  birds. 

Greater  patience  and  much  skill  were 
required  by  the  same  enthusiast  in  his 
efforts  to  get  pictures  of  brooding  terns 
in  the  few  scanty  and  protected  islets  upon 
which  alone  they  are  now  to  be  found 
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breeding  along  the  Atlantic  ^(»st,  owi^g 
to  the  disgraceful  persecution  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  by  the  gunners 
who  shoot  them  in  the  breedirtg  season  to 
supply  the  bloody  demands  of  millinery. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  hide  his  camera 
under  a  heap  of  seaweed,  after  placing  it 
focused  and  ready  to  use,  close  by  the 
nest,  which  was  placed  among  the  pebbles 
of  the  beach ;  then  he  himself  had  to  lie 
down,  as  far  away  as  he  could  and  still 
pull  the  thread  that  released  the  shutter, 
and  to  keep  absolutely  quiet  underneath 
a  piece  of  sail-cloth  until  it  pleased  the 
wary  but  solicitous  bird  to  settle  herself 
upon  her  nest.  Once  this  weary  interval 
was  prolonged  to  two  hours,  and  then  the 
result  was  only  half  satisfactory.  This 
recalls  how  Mr.  Carlin  obtained  the  only 
photograph  of  a  live  wild  weasel  in  exist- 
ence by  crouching  behind  a  rock  on  one 
of  the  bleakest  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  two  long  hours,  while  the 
weasel  hesitated  to  steal  out  of  his  refuge; 
but  the  negative  proved  well  wor  h  the 
trouble. 

The  photography  of  the  cliff-haunting 
sea-birds  has  thus  far  proved  the  easiest 
and  most  productive  field,  when  once  the 
artist  has  reached  their  haunts.  It  was  in 


this  direction  that  the  Kear- 
ton  br6thers  won  their  first 
successes  and  fame,  aston- 
ishing the  world  by  the  illus- 
trations'from  photographs 
jn  their  book  "  Nature  and 

.  a  Camera '"published  some 
years  ago.  They  not  only 
visited  the  coast  cliffs  of  Eng- 
land, biit  weilt  to  the  north 
of  Scothmd  and  to  the  far 
Hebrides,  where  the  sea- 
birds  bred  in  crowds,  and 
captured  their  pictures  with 
hardly  more  difficulty  than 
if  the  birds  had  been  so 
hiany  sheep.  The  obstacles 
thby  had;  to  overcome  were 

'  in  getting  down  or  up  the 
cliffs  to  good  points 'of  view ; 
and  the  ingenious  methods 
and'  personal   danger  in- 

.  volved'  in  this  made  the 
interest  of.thejr  narratives. 
"A  .lai^'part'  of  the  illus- 

'  trationsf  iri  Mr,  Chapman's 
book  ,  are  .of  ' 'similar  sea- 


birds— ga'nnets,  murfes,  pbffins,  petrels, 
gulls,  and  the  like,  which  he  found  breed- 
ing in  thousands  upon  cliflf-faced  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Newfoundland,  and  which, 
fortunately,  were  far  more  accessible  than 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  Scotland.  These 
fowl  will  allow  the  photographer  to  go 
very  close  to  them,  sitting  unconcernedly 
at  his  feet  while  he  prepares  his  instru- 
ments, so  that  an  expert  c^erator  would 
be  inexcusable  if  he  did  not  bring  back 
good  pictures.  None  but  a  scientific  one, 
however,  would  know  what  was  most 
desirable  for  information  as  well  as  for 
picturesqueness,  and  the  present  studies 
of  our  northern  sea-fowl  are  none  the  less 
valuable  because  "  easy  to  take." 

The  same  might  be  said  of  the  many 
comical  pictures  of  young  birds,  which, 
when  half  fledged  or  not  quite  able  to  fly^ 
will  often  permit  a  gentle-handed  person 
to  pick  them  up  and  put  them  where  he 
likes.  Once  placed,  they  will  remain  quiet 
long  enough,  usually,  to  allow  of  a  good 
picture  being  obtained.  Some  English- 
men have  contributed  much  in  this  direc- 
tion to  illustrate  periodicals  of  late,  but 
the  most  delightful  examples  of  photo- 
graphs of  such  groups  of  bird-babies  are 
those  of  young  nutbatQhj^S  recently  dis- 
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played,  by  William  E.  Carliu  at  the  New 
Vork  Camera  Club. 

Mr.  Chapman's  excellent  book  will 
prove  of  great  assistance  to  photogra- 
phers essaying  work  in  this  attractive 
field,  and,  incidentally,  of  value  to  omi- 
thol^y.  It  will  also  serve  a  humane 
purpose  in  the  effort  which  all  intelligent 
men  and  women  are  now  making  toward 
the  preservation  of  the  animal  life  of  the 
country.  "As  a  one-time  sportsman,"  he 
declares,  "  who  yielded  to  none  in  his 
enjoyment  of  the  chase,  I  can  affirm  that 
there  is  a  fascination  about  the  hunting 
of  wild  animals  with  a  camera  as  far  ahead 
of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  their 
pursuit  with  shot-gun  or  rifle  as  the 
sport  found  in  shooting  quail  is  beyond 
that  of  breaking  clay  '  pigeons.'  .  .  . 

"  The  killing  of  a  bird  with  a  gun  seems 
little  short  of  murder  after  one  has 
attempted  to  capture  its  image  with  a 
lens.  The  demands  on  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  bird  photographer  are 
endless,  and  his  pleasure  is  intensified 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  and,  in  the  event 
of  success,  it  is  perpetuated  by  the  infi- 
nitely more  satisfactory  results  obtained. 
.  .  .  What  mental  vision  of  failing  birds 
can  be  as  potent  as  the  actual  picture  of 
Hving  birds  in  their  homes  ?  And  how 
immeasurably  one's  memories  are  bright- 
ened by  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  picture 
of  what  has  been,  but  of  what  isl" 

Mr.  Chapman  has  made  a  point  of  the. 
zool(^  of  islands,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  his  latest  book  is  given  to  accounts 


of  his  visits  to  isolated  islets  and  "  rocks  " 
in  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  where  sea-birds  still 
breed  unmolested  that  long  ago  were 
driven  from  less  remote  and  secure  haunts. 
Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  breed- 
ing of  the  brown  pelicans,  now  numbering; 
nearly  nine  hundred  families,  which  resort 
to  Pelican  Island,  Indian  River,  Florida. 

On  the  mainland  it  is  impossible,  with 
rare  exceptions,  to  trace  individual  birds  ; 
we  must  be  content  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  mass  of  the  species; 
and  this  leaves  many  points  obscure. 
Where,  however,  a  colony  lesort  annually 
to  a  certain  islet,  and  are  totally  absent 
from  the  surrounding  region,  the  problem, 
as  respects  them  at  least,  is  greatly  sim- 
plified. Hence,  the  habits  of  such  insular 
colonies  may  illuminate  doubtful  points  in 
the  theory  of  bird-migration.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  species  dwelling  perma- 
nently in  the  tropics  or  sub-tropics,  and 
usually  r^^arded  as  n on- migratory,  like 
these  pelicans,  regularly  betake  them- 
selves to  some  comparatively  safe  .spot 
within  their  range  to  raise  their  families, 
and  afterward  scatter.  Mr.  Chapman 
regards  this  practice  as  a  migration  just 
as  truly  as  that  undertaken  by  the  birds 
who  leave  the  tropics  and  go  far  north  for 
a  similar  purpose ;  and  he  thinks  that  here 
we  have  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  this  custom, 
which  has  been  so  much  of  a  puzzle  in 
the  past.  Add  to  this  the  inherited  incli- 
nation of  all  birds  to  return  again  and 
again  to  the  locality  where  they  have 
nested,  and  two  strong  factors  are  found 
for  solving  the  mystery  of  migration. 
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A   DAY  WITH  WALTON 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 


iO  you  remember  that 
fair  little  wood  of  sil- 
ver birches  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Never- 
sink,  somewhat  below 
the  place  where  the 
Biscuit  Brook  runs  in  ? 
There  is  a  mossy  ter- 
race raised  a  couple  of  feet  above  the 
water  of  a  long,  still  pool ;  and  a  very 
pleasant  spot  for  a  friendship-fire  on  the 
shingly  beach  below  you ;  and  a  plenty  of 
painted  trilliums  and  yellow  violets  and 
white  foam-flowers  to  adorn  your  wood- 
land banquet,  if  it  be  spread  in  the  month 
of  May,  when  Mistress  Nature  is  given 
over  to  embroidery. 

It  was  there,  at  Contentment  Comer, 
that  Ned  Mason  had  promised  to  meet 
me  on  a  certain  day  for  the  noontide  lunch 
and  smoke  and  talk,  he  fishing  down 
Biscuit  Brook,  and  I  down  the  West 
Branch,  until  we  came  together  at  the 
rendezvous.  But  he  was  late  that  day — 
good  old  Ned  I  He  was  occasionally 
behind  time  on  a  trout  stream.  For  he 
went  about  his  fishing  very  seriously ;  and 
if  it  was  fine,  the  sport  was  an  occasion 
of  delay ;  but  if  it  was  poor,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  sit  down  to  meditate  upon  the 
cause  of  his  failure,  and  tried  to  overcome 
it  with  many  subtly  reasoned  changes  of 
the  fly — which  is  a  vain  thing  to  do,  but 
well  adapted  to  make  one  forgetful  of  the 
fl^it  of  time. 

So  I  waited  for  him  near  an  hour,  and 
then  ate  my  half  of  the  sandwiches  and 
bcHled  eggs,  smoked  a  solitary  pipe,  and 
fell  into  a  light  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the 
biggest  birch-tree,  an  old  and  trusty  friend 
of  mine.  It  was  a  very  slight  sound  that 
roused  me :  the  snapping  of  a  dry  twig  in 
the  thicket,  or  a  gentle  splash  in  the  water, 
differing  in  some  indefinable  way  from  the 
steady  murmur  of  the  stream  ;  something 
it  was,  I  knew  not  what,  that  made  me 
aware  of  some  one  coming  down  the 
brook.  I  raised  myself  quietly  on  one 
elbow  and  looked  up  through  the  trees  to 
the  head  of  the  pool,    "fJed  wjll  think 


that  I  have  gone  down  long  ago,"  I  said 
to  myself ;  "  I  will  just  lie  here  and  watch 
him  fish  through  this  pool,  and  see  how  he 
manages  to  spend  so  much  time  about  it" 

But  it  was  not  Ned's  rod  that  I  saw 
poking  out  throi^h  the  bushes  at  the  bend 
in  the  brook.  It  was  such  an  affair  as  I 
had  never  seen  before  upon  a  trout  stream : 
a  majestic  weapon  at  least  sixteen  feet 
long,  made  in  two  pieces,  neatly  spliced 
together  in  the  middle,  and  all  painted  a 
smooth,  glistening,  hopeful  green.  The 
line  that  hung  from  the  tip  of  it  was  also 
green,  but  of  a  paler,  more  transparent 
color,  quite  thick  and  stiff  where  it  left 
the  rod,  but  tapering  down  towards  the 
end,  as  if  it  were  twisted  of  strands  of 
horse-hair,  reduced  in  number,  until,  at 
the  hook,  there  were  but  two  hairs.  And 
the  hook — ^there  was  no  disguise  about 
that — it  was  an  tmabashed  bait-hook,  and 
well  baited,  too.  Gently  the  line  swayed 
to  and  fro  above  the  foaming  water  at  the 
head  of  the  pool ;  quietly  the  bait  settled 
down  in  the  foam  and  ran  with  the  current 
around  the  edge  of  the  deep  eddy  under  the 
opposite  bank;  suddenly  the  line  straight- 
ened and  tautened ;  sharply  the  tip  of  the 
long  green  rod  sprang  upward,  and  the 
fisherman  stepped  out  from  the  bushes  to 
play  his  fish. 

Where  had  I  seen  such  a  figure  before  ? 
The  dress  was  strange  and  quaint — broad, 
low  shoes,  gray  woolen  stockings,  short 
brown  breeches  tied  at  the  knee  with  rib- 
bons, a  loose  brown  coat  belted  at  the 
waist  like  a  Norfolk  jacket ;  a  wide,  roll- 
ing collar  with  a  bit  of  lace  at  the  edge, 
and  a  soft  felt  hat  with  a  shady  brim. 
It  was  a  costume  that,  with  all  its  oddity, 
seemed  wonderfully  fit  and  familiar.  And 
the  face?  Certainly  it  was  the  face  of  an 
old  friend.  Never  had  I  seen  a  coun- 
tenance of  more  quietness  and  kindliness 
and  twinkling  good  humor. 

"Well  met,  sir,  and  a  pleasant  day  to 
you,"  cried  the  angler,  as  his  eyes  lighted 
on  me.  "  Look  you,  I  have  hold  of  a  good 
fish  ;  I  pray  you  put  that  net  under  him, 
and  touch  not  my  line,  for  if^ou  do,.theit 
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we  break  all.  Well  done,  sir ;  I  thank 
you.  Now  w^  have  him  safely  laDded. 
Truly  this  is  a  lovely  one ;  the  best  that 
I  have  taken  in  these  waters.  See  how 
the  belly  shines,  here  as  yellow  as  a  marsh- 
marigold,  and  there  as  white  as  a  foam- 
flower.  Is  not  the  hand  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom as  skillful  in  the  coloring  of  a  fish  as 
in  the  painting  of  the  manifold  blossoms 
that  sweeten  these  wild  forests  ?" 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  I,  *'  and  this  is  the 
biggest  trout  that  I  have  seen  caught  in 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Neversink.  It  is 
certainly  eighteen  inches  long,  and  should 
weigh  close  upon  two  pounds  and  a  half." 

"  More  than  that,"  he  answered,  "  if  I 
mistake  not  But  I  observe  that  you  call 
it  a  trouL  To  my  mind,  it  seems  more 
like  a  char,  as  do  all  the  fish  that  I  have 
caught  in  your  stream.  Look  here  upon 
these  curious  water-markings  that  run 
through  the  dark  green  of  the  back,  and 
these  enamelings  of  blue  and  gold  upon 
the  side.  Note,  moreover,  how  bright 
and  how  many  are  the  red  spots,  and  how 
each  one  of  them  is  encircled  with  a  ring 
of  purple.  Truly  it  is  a  nsh  of  rare 
beauty,  and  of  high  esteem  with  persons 
of  note.  I  would  gladly  know  if  it  be  as 
good  to  the  taste  as  I  have  heard  it  re- 
puted." 

"  It  is  even  better,"  I  replied,  yielding 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  "  Come, 
sir,  since  you  are  a  stranger  in  this  region, 
and  let  me  make  you  free  of  the  only  hos- 
pitality I  have  to  offer.  Sit  down  here 
among  these  birch-trees  in  Contentment 
Comer,  and  I  will  share  with  you  what 
remains  of  a  fisherman's  luncheon,  and 
try  to  cook  your  char  for  you,  if  you  are 
not  in  a  hurry." 

So  we  made  ourselves  comfortable  on 
the  shady  bank — it  all  seemed  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world — and  while  I 
busied  myself  in  splitting  the  fish  and 
pinning  it  open  on  a  bit  of  board  that  I 
had  found  in  a  pile  of  driftwood,  and 
setting  .it  up  before  the  fire  to  broil,  my 
new  companipn  entertained  me  with  the 
sweetest  and  friepdliest  talk  that  I  had 
ever  heard.. 

"To  speak  without  offense,  sir,"  he 
began,  "  there  was  a  word  in  your  dis- 
course a  moment  ago  that  seemed  strange 
to  me.  You  spoke  of  being  '  in  a  hurry  ;' 
and  that  is  an  expression  which  is  unfa- 
p)iliar  to  my^ears;  but  if  it  mean  the  same 


as  being  in  haste,  then  I  must  tell  you 
that  this  is  a  thing  which,  in  my  judgment, 
honest  anglers  should  leam  to  forget,  and 
have  no  dealings  with  it.  To  be  in  haste 
is  to  be  in  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind; 
it  is  to  mistrust  Providence,  and  to  doubt 
that  the  issue  of  all  events  is  in  wiser 
hands  than  ours ;  it  is  to  disturb  the 
course  of  nature,  and  put  overmuch  con- 
fidence in  the  importance  of  our  own 
endeavors. 

"  For  how  much  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world  cometh  from  this  plaguy  habit  of 
being  in  haste  1  The  haste  to  get  riches, 
the  haste  to  climb  upon  some  pinnacle  of 
worldly  renown,  the  haste  to  resolve  mys- 
teries— from  these  various  kinds  of  haste 
are  begotten  no  small  part  of  the  miseries 
and  afflictions  whereby  the  children  of 
men  are  tormented :  such  as'  quarrels  and 
strifes  among  those  who  would  overreach 
one  another  in  business;  envyings  and 
jalousies  among  those  who  would  out- 
shine one  another  in  rich  apparel  and 
costly  equipage;  bloody  rebellions  and 
cruel  wars  among  those  who  would  obtain 
power  over  their  fellow-men  ;  cloudy  dis- 
putations and  bitter  controversies  ainong 
those  who  would  foin  leave  no  room  for 
modest  ignorance  and  lowly  faith  among 
the  secrets  of  religion ;  and  by  all  these 
miseries  of  haste  the  heart  grows  weary, 
and  is  made  weak  and  dull,  or  else  hard 
and  angry,  while  it  dwelleth  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

"  But  let  me  tell  you  that  an  angler's  oc- 
cupation is  a  good  cure  ior  these  evils,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  because  it  gently  dis- 
suadeth  us  from  haste  and  leadeth  us  away 
from  feverish  anxieties  into  those  ways 
which  are  pleasantness  and  those  paths 
which  are  peace.  For  an  angler  cannot 
force  his  fortune  by  eagerness,  nor  better 
it  by  discontent.  He  must  wait  upon  the 
weather,  and  the  height  of  the  water,  and 
the  hunger  of  the  fish,  and  many  other 
accidents  of  which  he  has  no  control  If 
he  would  angle  well,  he  must  not  be  in 
haste.  ,  And  if  he  be  in  haste,  he  will  do 
well  to  unlearn  it  by  angling,  for  I  think 
there  is  no  surer  method. 

"  This  fair  tree  that  shadows  us  from  the 
sun  hath  grown  many  years  in  its  place 
without  more  unhappiness  than  the  loss  of 
its  leaves  in  winter,  which  the  succeeding 
season  doth  generously  repair ;  and  shall 
we  be  less  qontented  in  the  place 
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God  hath  {Ranted  us  ?  or  shall  there  go 
less  time  tq  the  making  of  a  man  than  to 
the  growth  of  a  tree  ?  This  stream  flow- 
eth  wimpHng  and  laughing  down  to  the 
great  sea  which  it  knoweth  not;, yet  it 
doth  not  fret  because  the  future  is  hidden  ; 
and  doubtless  it  were  wise  in  us.  to  accept 
the  mysteries  of  life  as  cheerfully  and  go 
forward  with  a  merry  heart,  considering  . 
that  we  know  enough  to  make  us.  happy 
and  keep  us  honest  for  to-day..  A  man 
should  be  well  content  if  he  c^in  see  so 
far  ahead  of  him  as  the  next  bend  in  the 
stream.  What  lies  beyond,  let  him  trust 
in  the  hand  of  God. 

"  But  as  concerning  riches,  wherein 
should  you  and  I  be  happier,  tl^is  pleasant 
afternoon  of  May,  had  we  all  th^  gqld  m  . 
Croesus  his  coffers  ?  Would  the  sun  shine 
for  us  more  bravely,  or  the  ilo>vers  give 
forth  a  sweeter  breath,  or  yonder  war- 
bling vireo,  hidden  in  her  leafy  choir,  send 
down  more  pure  and  musical  descants, 
sweetly  attuned  by  natural  magic, to  woo 
and  win  our  thoughts' from  vanity  and  hot 
desires  into  a  harmony  with  the  tranquil 
thoughts  of  God  ?  And  as  for  fame  and 
power,  trust  ^e,  sir,  I  have  seen  too  many 
men  in  my  time  that  lived  very  unhappily 
though  ■  their,  names  were  upon  all  lips, 
and  died  very  sadly  though  their  power 
was  felt  in  many  lands  ;  too  many  o.  these 
great  ones  have .  I  seen  that  spent  their 
days  in  disquietude  and  ended  them  in 
sorrow,  to  make  me  envy  their  conditions 
or  hasten  to  rival  them.  Nor  do  1  think 
that,  by  all  their  perturbations  and  fight- 
ings and  runnings  to  and  fro,  the  world 
hath  been  much  bettered,  or  even  greatly 
changed.  The  color  and  complexion  of 
mortal  life,  in  all  things  that  are  essential, 
remain  the  same  under  Cromwell  or  under 
Charles.  The  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God  are  still  over  all  His  works,  whether 
Presbytery  or  Episcopacy  be  set  up  as  His 
interpreter.  Very  quietly  and  peacefully 
have  I  lived  under  several  polities,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  under  all  there 
was  room  enough  to  do  my  duty  and  love 
my  friends  and  go  a-fishing.  And  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  that  in  the  state  wherein  I 
now  find  myself,  though  there  are  many 
things  of  which  I  may  not  speak  to  you, 
yet  one  thing  is  clear :  if  I  had  made 
haste  in  my  mortel  concerns,  I  should  not 
have  saved  time,  but  lost  it ;  for  all  our 
affairs  are  under  one  sure  dominion  which 


moveth  them  forward  to  their-  concordant 

end :  wherefore  '  that  believetk  shall 
not  make  haste^  and,  above  all,  not  when 
he  goeth  a-angling. 

"  But  tell  me,  1  pray  you,  is  not  this  char 
cooked  yet  ?  Methinks  the  time  is  some- 
what overlong  for  the  roasting.  The  fra- 
grant smell  of  the  cookery  gives  me  an 
eagerness  to  taste  this  new  dish.  Not 
that  I  am  in  haste,  but — 

"Well,  it  is  done;  and  well  done,  tool 
Marry,  the  flesh  of  this  fish  is  as  red  as 
rose-leaves,  and  as  sweet  as  if  he  had 
fed  on  nothing  else.  The  flavor  of  smoke 
from  the  fire  is  but  slight,  and  it  takes 
nothing  from  the  perfection  of  the  dish, 
but  rather  adds  to  it,  being  clean  and 
delicate.  I  like  not  these  French  cooks 
who  make  all  dishes  in  disguise,  and  set 
them  forth  with  strange  foreign  savors, 
like  a  masquerade.  Give  me  my  food  in 
its  native  dress,  even  though  it  be  a  little 
dry.  If  we  had  butacupof  sack,  now,  or  a 
glass  of  good  ale,  and  a  pipeful  of  tobacco  ? 

'*  What,  you  have  an  abundance  of  the 
fragrant  weed  in  your  pouch  ?  Sir,  I 
thank  you  very  heartily  1  You  entertain 
me  like  a  prince.  Not  like  King  James, 
be  it  understood,  who  despised  tobacco 
and  called  it  a  '  lively  image  and  pattern 
of  hell ;'  nor  like  the  Czar  of  Russia  who 
commanded  that  all  who  used  it  should 
have  their  noses  cut  off ;  but  like  good 
Queen  Bess  of  glorious  memor>',  who  dis- 
dained not  the  incense  of  the  pipe,  and 
some  say  she  used  one  herself;  though 
for  my  part  I  think  the  custom  of  smoking 
one  that  is  more  fitting  for  men,  whose 
frailty  and  need  of  comfort  are  well  known, 
than  for  that  fairer  sex  whose  innocent 
and  virgin  spirits  stand  less  in  want  of 
creature  consolations. 

"  But  come,  let  us  not  trouble  our 
enjoyment  with  careful  discrimination  of 
others'  scruples.  Your  tobacco  is  rarely 
good ;  I'll  warrant  it  comes  from  that  prov- 
ince of  Virginia  which  was  named  for 
the  Virgin  Queen  ;  and  while  we  smoke 
together,  let  me  call  you,  for  this  hour, 
my  scholar  ;  and  so  I  will  give  you  four 
choice  rules  for  the  attainment  of  that 
unhastened  quietude  of  mind  whereof  we 
did  lately  discourse. 

"First:  you  shall  learn  to  desire  noth- 
ing in  the  world  so  much  but  that  you  can 
be  happy  without  it. 

"  Second :  you  shall  see^  that  which 
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you  desire  only  by -such  means  as  are  fair 
and  lawful,  and  this  will  leave  you  with- 
out bitterness  towards  men  or  shame  be- 
fore God. 

"  Third :  you  shall  take  pleasure  in  the 
time  when  you  are  seeking,  even  though 
you  obtain  not  immediately  that  which 
you  seek ;  for  the  purpose  of  a  journey  is 
not  only  to  arrive  at  the  goal,  but  also  to 
find  enjoyment  by  the  way. 

"  Fourth  :  when  you  attain  that  which 
you  have  desired,  you  shall  think  more  of 
the  kindness  of  your  fortune  than  of  the 
greatness  of  your  skill.  This  will  make 
you  grateful,  and  ready  to  share  with 
others  that  which  Providence  hath  be- 
stowed upon  you;  and  truly  this -is  both 
reasonable  and  profitable,  for  it  is  but 
little  that  any  of  us  would  catch  in  this 
world  were  not  our  luck  better  than  our 
deserts. 

"And  to  this  I  will  add  yet  another 
rule — Fifth:  when  you  smoke  your  pipe 
with  a  good  conscience,  trouble  not  your- 
self because  there  are  men  in  the  ivorld 
who  will  find  fault  with  you.  If  you  wait 
for  a  pleasure  at  which  no  sour-complex- 
ioned  soul  hath  ever  girded,  you  will  wait 
long,  and  go  through  life  with  a  sad  and 
anxious  mind.  But  I  think  that  God  is 
best  pleased  with  us  when  we  give  little 
heed  to  scoffers,  and  enjoy  His  gifts  with 
thankfulness  and  an  easy  heart. 

"  Well,  Scholar,  I  have  almost  tired 
myself,  and,  I  fear,  more  than  almost  tired 
you.  But  this  pipe  is  almost  burned  out, 
and  the  few  short  whiffs  that  are  left  in  it 
shall  put  a  period  to  my  too  long  dis- 
course. Let  me  tell  you,  then,  that  there 
be  some  men  in  the  world  who  hold  not 
with  these  my  opinions.  They  profess 
that  a  strenuous  life,  meaning  thereby  a 
life  of  conflict  and  noise  and  public  tur- 
moil, is  far  higher  than  a  life  of  quiet 
work  and  meditation.  And  so  far  as  they 
follow  their  own  choice  honestly  and  with 
a  pure  mind,  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  as 
good  for  them  as  mine  is  for  me,  and  I 
am  well  pleased  that  every  man  do  enjoy 
his  own  opinion,  But  so  far  as  th^  have 
spoken  ill  of  me  and  my  opinion,  I  do 
hold  it  a  thing  of  little  consequence,  ex- 
cept that  I  am  sorry  that  they  have  there- 
by embittered  their  own  hearts.  For  this 
is  the  punishment  of  men  who  malign  and 
revile  those  that  differ  from  them  in  re- 
ligion, or  prefer  another  way  of  living ; 


their  revilings,  by  so  much  as  they  spend 
their  wit  and  labor  to  make  them  shrewd 
and  bitter,  do  draw  all  the  sweet  and 
wholesome  sap  out  of  their  lives  and  turn 
it  into  poison ;  and  so  they  become  vessels 
of  mockery  and  wrath,  remembered  chiefly 
for  the  evil  things  that  they  have  said  with 
cleverness.  For  be  sure  of  this.  Scholar, 
the  more  a  man  giveth  himself  to  hatred 
in  this  world,  the  more  will  he  find  to 
hate.  But  let  us  rather  give  ourselves  to 
chari^,  and  if  we  have  enemies  (and  what 
honest  man  hath  them  not  ?)  let  them  be 
ours,  since  they  must,  but  let  us  not  be 
theiis,  since  we  know  better. 

'*  There  was  one  Franck,  a  trooper  of 
Cromwell's,  who  wrote  ill  of  me,  sa3ring 
that  I  neither  understood  the  subjects 
whereof  I  discoursed  nor  believed  the 
things  that  I  said,  being  both  silly  and 
pretentious.  It  would  have  been  a  pity 
if  it  had  been  true.  There  was  also  one 
Leigh  Hunt,  a  maker  of  many  books,  who 
used  one  day  a  bottle  of  ink  whereof  the 
gall  was  transfused  into  his  blood,  so  that 
he  wrote  many  hard  words  of  me,  setting 
forth  selfishness  and  cruelty  and  hypocrisy 
as  if  they  were  qualities  of  my  disposition. 
God  knew,  even  then,  whether  these  things 
were  true  of  me ;  and  if  they  were  not 
true,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have 
answered  them ;  but  it  would  have  been 
still  more  a  pity  to  be  angered  by  them. 
But  since  that  time  Master  Hunt  and  I 
have  met  each  other;  yes,  and  Master 
Franck,  too ;  and  we  have  come  very  hap- 
pily to  a  better  understanding, 

"  Trust  me.  Scholar,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  spend  little  of  your  time  upon 
the  things  that  vex  and  anger  you,  and 
much  of  your  time  upon  the  things  that 
bring  you  quietness  and  confidence  and 
good  cheer.  A  friend  made  is  better  than 
an  enemy  punished.  There  is  more  of 
God  in  the  peaceable  beauty  of  this  little 
wood-violet  than  in  all  the  angry  dis- 
putations of  the  sects.  We  are  nearer 
heaven  when  we  listen  to  the  birds  than 
when  we  quarrel  with  our  fellow-men.  I 
am  sure  that  none  can  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  his  evangel,  save  those  who 
willingly  follow  his  invitation  when  he 
says,  •  Come  ye  yourselves  apartinto  a  lonely 
place,  and  rest  a  while'  For  since  his 
blessed  kingdom  was  first  established  in 
the  green  fields,  by  the  lakeside,  with 
humble  fishermen  foe  itS^^^Uficts,  the 
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easiest  way  into  it  hath  ever  been  through 
the  wicket-gate  of  a  lowly  and  grateful 
fellowship  with  nature.    He  that  feels  not 

the  beauty  and  blessedness  and  peace  of 
the  woods  and  meadows  that  God  hath 
bedecked  with  flowers  for  him  even  while 
he  is  yet  a  sinner,  how  shall  he  leam  to 
enjoy  the  unfading  bloom  of  the  celestial 
country  if  he  ever  become  a  saint?  No, 
no,  sir,  he  that  departeth  out  of  this  world 
without  perceiving  that  it  is  fair  and  full 
of  innocent  sweetness  hath  done  little' 
honor  to  the  every-day  miracles  of  divine 
beneficence ;  and  though  by  mercy  he 
may  obtain  an  entrance  to  heaven,  it  will 
be  a  strange  place  to  him  ;  and  though 
he  have  studied  all  that  is  written  in 
men's  books  of  divinity,  yet  because  he 
hath  left  the  book  of  Nature  unturned,  he 
\rill  have  much  to  leam  and  much  to  for- 
get Do  you  think  that  to  be  blind  to  the 
beauties  of  earth  prepareth  the  heart  to 
behold  the  glories  of  heaven?  Nay, 
Scholar,  I  know  that  you  are  not  of  that 
opinion.  But  I  can  tell  you  another  thing 
which  perhaps  you  knew  not.  The  heart 
that  is  blest  with  the  glories  of  heaven 
ceaseth  not  to  remember  and  to  love  the 
beauties  of  this  world.  And  of  this  love 
I  am  certain,  because  I  feel  it,  and  glad 
because  it  is  a  great  blessing. 

"  There  are  two  sorts  of  seeds  sown  in 
our  remembrance  by  what  we  call  the 
hand  of  fortune,  the  fruits  of  which  do 


not  wither,  but  grow  sweeter  forever  and 
ever.  The  first  is  the  seed  of  innocent 
pleasures,  received  in  gratitude  and  enjoyed 
with  good  companions,  of  which  pleasures 
we  never  grow  weary  of  thinking,  because 
they  have  enriched  our  hearts.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  seed  of  pure  and  gentle  sorrows, 
borne  in  submission  and  with  faithful  love, 
and  these  also  we  never  forget,  but  we 
come  to  cherish  them  with  gladness  in- 
stead of  grief,  because  we  see  them  changed 
into  everlasting  joys.  And  how  this  may 
be  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  for  you  would 
not  understand  me.  But  that  it  is  so,  be- 
lieve me  :  for  if  you  believe,  you  shall  one 
day  see  it  yourself. 

"  But  come,  now,  our  friendly  pipes  are 
long  since  burned  out.  Hark,  how  sweetly 
the  tawny  thrush  in  yonder  thicket  touches 
her  silver  harp  for  the  vesper  hymn  t  I 
will  follow  the  stream  downward,  but  do 
you  tarry  here  until  the  friend  comes  for 
whom  you  were  waiting.  I  think  we  shall 
alt  three  meet  one  another,  somewhere, 
after  sunset." 

I  watched  the  gray  hat  and  the  old 
brown  coat  and  long  green  rod  disappear 
among  the  trees  around  the  curve  of  the 
stream.  Then  Ned's  voice  sounded  in 
my  ears,  and  I  saw  him  standing  above  me 
laughing. 

"  Hallo,  old  man,"  he  said,  "  you're  a 
sound  sleeper  1  I  hope  you've  had  good 
luck,  and  pleasant  dreams." 
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PROBABLY  no  conditions  could  have 
promised  less  for  the  production  of 
great  works  of  art  than  those  which 
surrounded  the  theater  in  Shakespeare's 
time— conditions  so  unpromising  that  the 
bitter  antagonism  of  the  Puritans  is  easily 
understood.  It  remains  true,  neverthe- 
less, that  in  their  warfare  against  the 
theater  the  Puritans  were  not  only  con- 
tending with  one  of  the  deepest  of  human 
instincts,  but  unconsciously  and  unavail- 
ingly  set  themselves  against  the  h-eestand 
deepest  expression  of  English  genius  and 
life.  The  story  of  the  growth  of  the 
drama  in  the  Elizabethan  age  furnisher  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 
discerning  at  any  given  time  the  main, 
currents  of  spiritual  energy,  and  of  sep- 
arating the  richest  and  most  masterful 
intellectual  life  from  the  evil  conditions 
through  which  it  is  often  compelled  to 
work  its  way,  and  from  the  corrupt  acces- 
sories which  sometimes  surround  it.'  The 
growth  of  humanity  is  not  the  unfolding 
of  an  idea  in  a  world  of  pure  ideality  J  it, 
is  something  deeper  and  more  significant :  . 
it  is  an  outpouring  of  a  vast  energy,  con- 
stantly seekingnew  channels  of  expression' 
and  new  ways  of  action,  painfully  striving 
to  find  a  balance  between  its  passionate 
Deeds  and  desires  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  compelled  to  work,  and 
painfully  adjusting  its  inner  ideals  and 
spiritual  necessities  to  outward  realities. 

It  is'this  endeavor  to.  give  complete 
play  to"tile'  force  of 'personality,  and  to 


harmonize  this  incalculable  spiritual  en- 
ergy with  the  conditions  which  limit  and 
oppose  free  development,  which  gives 
the  life  of  every  age  its  supreme  interest 
and  tragic  significance,  and  which  often 
blinds  the  courageous  and  sincere,  who 
are  bent  on  immediate  righteousness  along 
a  few  lines  of  faith  and  practice,  rather 
than  on  a  full  and  final  unfolding  of  the 
human  spirit  in  accordance  with  its  own 
needs  and  laws,  to  the  richest  and  most 
fruitful  movement  of  contemporary  life. 
The  attempt  to  destroy  a  new  force  or 
form  in  the  manifold  creative  energy  of 
the.  human  spirif  because  it  was  at  the 
start  allied  with  evil  conditions  has  often 
been  .  made  in  entire'  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, but  has  been  ia'rely  successful ;  for 
the  vital  force,  denied  one  channel,  finds 
another.  The  theater  in  Shakespeare's 
time  was  a  product  of  a  very  crude  and 
coarse  but  very  rich  life ;  it  served,  not  to 
create  evil  conditions,  but  to  bring  those 
already  existing  into  clear  light.  The 
furitans  made  the  familiar  mistake  of 
striking  at  the  expression  rather  than  at 
the  cause  of  social  evils ;  they  laid  a  heavy 
hand  on  a  normal  and  inevitable  activity 
instead  of  fastening  upon  and  stripping 
£Lway  the  demoralizing  influences  which 
gathered  about  it 

Shakespeare  came  at  the  last  hour 
which,  could  have  made  room  for  him; 
twenty-five  years  later  he  would  have  been 
denied  expression,  or  his  free  and  compre- 
hensive genius  would  iiave  suffered  aeriou.s 
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distortion.  The  loveliness  of  Milton's 
earlier  lyrics  reflect  the  joyousness  and 
freedom  of  the  golden  age  of  English 
dramatic  poetry.  The  Puritan  temper 
was  silently  or  noisily  spreading  through 
the  whole  period  of  Shakespeare's  career ; 
within  twenty-five  years  after  his  death  it 
had  closed  the  theaters  and  was  making  a 
desperate  fight  for  the  right  to  live  accord- 
ing to  conscience.  Shakespeare  arrived  on 
the  stage  when  the  great  schism  which 
was  to  divide  the  English  people  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  stage  of  growing  di- 
vergence of  social  and  religious  ideals ; 
there  was  still  a  united  England. 

The  LiOndon  theaters  stood  in  suburbs 
which  would  to-day  be  called  slums ; 
when  complaint  was  made  of  the  incon- 
venience of  these  outlying  situations,  it 
was  promptly  affirmed  that  "  the  remedy  i$ 
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ill-conceived  to  bring  them  into  London 
in  r^rd  to  the  r^ulation  that  perform- 
ances should  not  be  given  during  prayer- 
time,  "  it  may  be  noted  how  uncomely  it  is 
for  youth  to  run  straight  from  prayers  to 
plays,  from  God's  service  to  the  Devil's." 
The  theaters  had  come  into  existence 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  but 
they  had  established  themselves  because 
there  was  a  genuine  force  behind  them. 
They  had  already  touched  the  English 
spirit  with  definite  influences.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth's  reactionary  sister  the 
freedom  with  which  the  stage,  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  newspaper  as  a  means  of 
spreading  popular  opinion  and  discussing 
questions  of  popular  interest,  had  spoken 
had  brought  first  more  rigid  censorship 
and  finally  suppression  of  secular  dramas 
throughout  England.  The  court  and  the 
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nobles  reserved  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
plays  in  palaces  and  castles,  but  the  play 
was  too  frank,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  people.  The 
people  were  not,  however,  to  be  denied 
that  which  the  higher  classes  found  es- 
sential ;  regulations  were  eluded  or  dis- 
regarded, and  plays  were  given  secretly. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the 
rules  imposed  on  players  were  regulative 
rather  than  prohibitory ;  for  Elizabeth 
had  no  mind  to  put  under  royal  ban  one 
of  the  chief  means  of  easing  the  popular 
feeling  by  giving  it  expression,  and  of 
developing  true  English  feeling  by  the 
presentation  of  the  chief  figures  and  the 
most  significant  events  in  English  history. 
Companies  were  organized  and  licensed 
under  the  patronage  of  noblemen ;  theaters 
WW  built,  and  th«  (irama  became  a  recog- 


nized form  of  amusement  in  London. 
But  from  the  beginning  the  theater  was 
opposed  and  denounced.  Archbishop 
Grindall  fought  it  vigorously,  on  the 
ground  that  actors  were  '*  an  idle  sort  of 
people,  which  had  been  infamous  in  all 
good  commonwealths,"  and  that  the 
crowds  which  attended  the  performances 
spread  the  plague  by  which  London  was 
ravaged  for  a  number  of  years,  and  of 
which  there  was  great  and  well-founded 
dread.  In  spite  of  the  Queen's  favor  and 
of  Leicester's  patronage,  theaters  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  suburbs. 
The  struggle  between  the  players,  backed 
by  the  Queen,  and  the  City  authorities 
was  long  and  bitter.  The  Corporation 
was  determined  to  exclude  players  from 
the  City,  and  to  prevent  them  from  giving 
performances  during  service  houEs,  on 
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holidays,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague.  Bitter  as  the  struggle  was,  how- 
ever, neither  side  was  willing  to  carry  it 

to  a  decisive  issue.  The  Queen,  who 
knew  to  a  nicety  how  far  she  could  go  in 
asserting  the  royal  prerogatives,  had  no 
desire  to  antagonize  a  community  of  grow- 
ing importance  and  power,  and  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  its  rights  and  privileges; 
the  City  had  no  wish  to  set  itsdif  in  final 
opposition  to  that  which  a  powerful  sover- 
eign evidently  had  very  much  at  heart. 
The  players  ceased  to  give  regular  per- 
formances within  the  City  limits,  but 
became,  in  consequence  of  this  opposi- 
tion, a  permanent  feature  of  the  life  of  the 
metropolis  by  building  permanent  build- 
ings within  easy  reach  of  the  City. 

And  the  theater  throve  in  the  face  of  an 
opposition  which  ceased  to  be  official  only 
to  become  more  general  and  passionate. 
The  pamphlet,  which  was  soon  to  come 
from  the  press  in  great  numbers  and  to 
do  the  work  of  the  newspaper,  began  to 
arraign  it  in  no  measured  tones;  the 
Puritan  preachers  were  unsparing  in  their 
denunciations.  "  It  is  a  woeful  sight," 
says  one  of  these  pamphleteers, "  to  see 
two  hundred  proud  players  jet  in  their 
silks,  when  five  hundred  poor  people  starve 
in  the  streets."  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  this  critic  of  the  play 
that  whatever  force  his  statement  had 
weighed  equally  on  the  court,  the  nobility, 
and  very  respectable  but  also  very  pros- 
perous burghers  who  jostled  the  same 
poor  on  their  way  to  church.  There  is 
more  point  in  the  frank  oratory  of  a  Lon- 
don preacher  in  1 586,  the  year  of  Shake- 
speare's arrival  in  London :  "  Woe  is 
me !  the  playhouses  are  pestered,  where 
churches  are  naked ;  at  the  one  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  a  place,  at  the  other  void 
seats  are  plenty.  When  the  bells  toll  to 
the  Lecturer,  the  trumpets  sound  to  the 
stages." 

The  opposition  of  the  City  to  the  thea- 
ter was  later  merged  into  the  opposition 
of  the  Puritan  party ;  and  when  that  party 
became  dominant,  the  theater  was  sup- 
pressed, with  all  other  forms  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  which  the  hand  of 
authority  could  touch  ;  for  the  Puritan, 
bent  on  immediate  righteousness  and 
looking  with  stem  and  searching  eye  at 
present  conditions,  did  not  discern  the 
significance  of  the  drama  as  an  art,  and 


as  an  expression  of  the  genius  of  the 
English  people.  With  the  Puritan  party 
the  vital  character  and  force  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  for  a  time  allied  themselves, 
and  the  right  to  live  freely  and  according 
to  individual  conscience  was  finally  se- 
cured ;  but,  as  often  happens,  the  arts  of 
peace,  giving  full  play  to  the  spiritual  life 
in  the  large  sense,  were  misunderstood » 
denied,  and  la^ly  suppressed  during 
the  long  and  bitter  strife  of .  opposing^ 
parties  and  conflicting  principles.  The 
surroundings  and  accessories  of  the  thea- 
ter were  open  to  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  and  to  the  judgment  which 
the  Puritans  pronounced  upon  them ; 
but  it  would  have  been  an  incalculable 
disaster  if  Puritanism  had  come  into 
power  in  time  to  thwart- or  chill  the  free 
and  harmonious  unfolding  of  Shake- 
speare's genius. 

The  evils  which  earnest-minded  Eng- 
lishmen saw  in  the  theater  were  largely 
in  its  surroundings  and  accessories ;  on 
the  stage,  life  was  interpreted  for  the 
most  part  with  consistent  sanity  of  insight 
and  portrayal.  When  the  appalling  vices 
which  devastated  the  moral  life  of  Italy 
during  the  later  Renaissance  are  taken 
into  account,  and  the  foscination  of  Italian 
scholarship  and  genius  are  recalled,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  English  drama  re- 
mained essentially  sound  and  wholesome. 
The  English  dramatists  studied  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  evil,  of  the  fruit  of  which 
the  Italians  had  partaken  with  an  appe- 
tite sharpened  by  a  long  denial  of  the 
elemental  instincts  of  the  body  and  the 
mind,  but  they  refused  to  eat  of  it.  After 
Shakespeare's  death,  when  the  sky  had 
perceptibly  darkened  with  the  oncoming 
storm,  the  tragic  genius  of  Webster  and 
Tourneur  seemed  to  turn  instinctively  to 
the  crimes  of  the  Renaissance  rather  than 
to  its  vivacity,  variety,  passionate  interest 
in  life,  and  vast  range  of  spiritual  activity  ; 
and  such  dramas  as  "  The  Duchess  of 
Amalfi  "  and  "  The  Atheist's  Tragedy  "  re- 
cord the  effect  on  the  serious  English  mind 
of  the  almost  superhuman  energy  of  the 
Renaissance  when  it  became  an  assertion 
of  absolute  individualism,  a  passionate  de- 
fiance of  all  law,  human  or  divine.  Italy 
was  both  the  liberator  and  the  teacher  of 
modern  Europe ;  in  recovering  the  love 
of  beauty,  the  freedom  of  spirit,  the  large 
and  noble  humanity  of  the  Greek 
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Roman  ideals,  she  rendered  the  modern 
world  an  incalculable  service ;  but  in  the 
tremendous  ferment  through  which  she 
passed,  and  the  radical  reaction  against 
the  mediaeval  conceptions  in  which  she 
had  lived  for  centuries  which  followed, 
her  moral  life  was  well-nigh  sacrificed. 
The  immense  resources  which  she  re- 
covered for  mankind,  the  splendor  of  her 
genius,  the  range  and  depth  of  human 


were  due  largely  to  the  influence  and 
example  of  the  Italian  drama,  and  to  the 
material  furnished  by  the  Italian  novelle, 
or  tales  of  love  and  intrigue ;  but  these 
tragic  themes,  though  often  presented 
with  repulsive  frankness,  were  almost 
always  moralized  in  treatment.  If  the 
crimes  were  appalling,  the  punishments 
were  adequate  ;  the  sin  was  not  detached 
from  the  penalty  by  the  subtlety  of  a 
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ocperience  which  she  made  her  own,  and 
which  she  shared  with  the  world  in  her 
stories  and  dramas,  gave  her  an  influence 
in  the  English  imagination  which  was  not 
dinunished  until  long  after  Milton's  time, 
and  which  was  searching  and  almost  over- 
whelming when  Shakespeare  began  to 
write.  The  profanity,  the  cruelty,  the 
excesses  of  passion,  the  use  of  crime, 
intrigue,  and  lust  as  dramatic  motives 
which  repelled  and  alarmed  the  Puritans, 


corrupt  imagination,  nor  was  the  deed 
separated  from  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences by  that  dexterity,  so  characteristic 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  of  a  mind  mar- 
velously  trained  but  smitten  with  ethical 
blindness.  Compared  with  the  contem- 
poraneous Italian  and  French  dramas,  the 
early  English  plays  show  distinct  moral 
health  ;  tliey  are  more  manly,  virile,  and 
wholesome.  They  are  often  coarse ;  they 
touch  upon  forbidden  tljing^^^t^i^^mes 
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with  evident  enjoyment ;  they  occasionally 
show  an  inordinate  curiosity  concerning 
unnatural  relations  and  offenses ;  but 
they  are,  as  a  whole,  morally  sound  in  the 
exact  sense  of  the  words ;  and  when  the 
moral  and  intellectual  conditions  under 
which  they  were  produced  and  the  social 
influences  which  surrounded  them  are 
taken  into  account,  they  are  remarkably 
clean  and  sane. 

The  English  language,  in  which  strength, 
beauty,  and  compass  of  expression  were 
combined,  had  become  a  well-defined  and 
highly  developed  national  speech  when 
Shakespeare  began  to  use  it,  but  was  still 
the  language  of  life  rather  than  of  litera- 
ture ;  its  freshest  and  most  beguiling  com- 
binations of  sound  and  sense  were  still  to 
be  made ;  it  was  still  warm  from  the  molds 
in  which  it  had  been  cast;  it  was  still 
plastic  to  the  touch  of  the  imagination. 
The  poet  had  learned  its  most  intimate 
familiar  symbols  of  homely,  domestic. 


daily  life  among  the  people  at 
Stratford ;  he  had  drank  of  its 
ancient  classical  springs  in  the 
grammar  school';  and,  in  Lon- 
don, among  men  of  gift,  quality, 
and  knowledge  of  the  m>rld, 
he  came  quickly  to  master  the 
vocabulary  of  the  men  of  action, 
adventure,  and  affairs.  The 
drama  as  a  literary  form  was 
at  the  same  critical  stage ;  it 
was  well  defined,  its  main  lines 
were  distinctly  marked,  but  it 
had  not  hardened  into  final 
forms.  The  genius  of  Marlowe 
had  brought  to  its  develop- 
ment the  richness  of  diction 
and  the  imaginative  splendor 
of  great  poetry.  It  remained 
for  Shakespeare  to  harmonize 
both  language  and  art  with  the 
highest  individual  insight  and 
gift  of  song,  and  to  blend  in 
forms  of  ultimate  beauty  and 
power  the  vitality  of  his  age, 
the  quality  of  his  genius,  a 
great  philosophy  of  life,  and 
the  freedom  and  flexibility  of 
a  language  of  noble  compass 
both  of  thought  and  music. 

The  stage  offered  both  the 
form  and  the  field  for  a  great 
popular  literature ;  a  literature 
capacious  enough  to  receive 
and  conserve  the  largest  thought  concern- 
ing human  destiny,  to  disclose  and  to 
employ  the  finest  resources  of  poetry,  and 
yet  to  use  a  speech  which  was  part  of  every 
Englishman's  memory  and  experience. 
The  drama  was  the  one  great  opportunity 
of  expression  which  the  age  offered,  and 
Shakespeare  turned  to  it  instinctively. 
The  measure  of  his  genius  was  the  meas- 
ure of  his  sensitiveness,  and  bis  imagina- 
tion ran  into  dramatic  channels  by  the 
spiritual  gravitation  of  his  whole  nature. 
It  is  true,  the  drama  was  not  yet  recog- 
nized as  a  form  of  literature  ;  and  in  this 
fortunate  fact  lies  one  of  the  secrets  of 
Shakespeare's  freshness  and  freedom ;  he 
wrote  neither  for  the  critics  of  his  own 
time  nor  for  that  vague  but  inexorable 
posterity  which  is  the  final  judge  of  the 
artist's  work.  He  poured  his  genius,  with 
a  sublime  indifference  to  the  verdict  of 
the  future,  into  the  nearest,  the  most  ca- 
pacious, and  the  most  vital  iona^^  It  is 
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doubtful  if  be  ever  differentiated  in  his  own 
mind  the  different  kinds  of  work  which 
fell  to  his  hand ;  he  was  actor,  manager, 
and  playwright,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
time,  without  literary  self-consciousness 
and  without  literary  ambitions  in  the  mod- 
em sense  of  the  word ;  doing  his  work  as 
if  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  to 
read  it,  but  doing  it  for  the  immediate  re- 
ward of  crowded  audiences  and  the  satis- 
faction of  his  own  artistic  conscience. 

Shakespeare  reached  London  about 
1586,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old ; 
five  years  later,  in  1591,  he  was  revising 
or  writing  plays;  and  in  1612  his  work 
was  done.  In  about  twenty  years  he 
wrote  the  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  five- 
act  plays  which  bear  his  name  ;  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece," 
"A  Lover's  Complaint,"  "  The  Phoenix 
and  Turtle ;"  the  sequence  of  sonnets 
which  of  themselves  would  have  put  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  lyric  poets ;  and 
he  made  important  contributions  to  the 
composite  and  surreptitiously  printed 
"  The  Passionate  Pilgrim."  There  is  Ao 
probability  that  the  date  from  which  the 
indentures  of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  arts 
(tf  poetry  and  play-writing  ran  will  ever 
be  known  ;  it  is  knovm  that  not  later  than 
1591  his  hand  was  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  The  time  was  prodigal  of 
great  men  and  great  work.  Greene,  who 
died  the  following  year,  was  starving  in  a 
garret  which  was  in  no  sense  traditional ; 
Marlowe  met  his  death  in  a  tavern  brawl 
in  1593  ;  the  final  issues  of  Lyly's  "  Eu- 
idiues  "  were  being  widely  read ;  Sidney's 
"  Arcadia,"  which  had  been  handed  about 
in  manuscript,  after  the  fashion  of  a  time 
when  the  publisher  and  the  reading  pub- 
lic were  more  than  a  century  in  the  future, 
could  be  read  from  a  well-printed  page  ;  the 
first  books  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  had 
come  out  of  Ireland  ;  Sidney's  "  Apologie 
for  Foetrie,"  written  in  defense  of  the 
stage,  appeared  in  1595,  eight  years  after 
his  death  on  the  bloody  field  of  Zutphen  *, 
Webb's  "  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie  " 
bad  come  to  light  in  the  year  of  Shake- 
speare's introduction  to  London,  and 
Puttenham's  "  Arte  of  English  Poesie  " 
had  followed  it  three  years  later.  Criti- 
cism did  not  lag  behind  the  beautiful  lyric- 
al and  rich  dramatic  productiveness  of 
the  Bgc.  Men  of  action  and  men  of  letters 
were  equally  astir,  and  the  names  of 


Spenser  and  Raleigh,  of  Drake  and  Sid- 
ney, of  Grenville  and  Marlowe,  were 
heard  on  all  sides  among  the  men  witib 
whom  Shakespeare  lived.    The  Armada 

was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  a  generation 
upon  which  a  multitude  of  new  and  stim- 
ulating interests  were  playing ;  life  was  a 
vast  ferment,  and  literature  was  on  such 
intimate  terms  with  experience  that  it 
became  the  confidant  of  life  and  the 
repository  of  all  its  secrets. 

That  Shakespeare  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  intoxicating  vitality  of  the  air  in  which 
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he  lived  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  his  first 
attempts  at  play-writing  were  timid  and 
tentative.  The  stages  of  the  growth  of 
his  mind  and  art  are  distinctly  marked  in 
the  form  and  substance  of  his  work ;  he 
was  in  no  sense  a  miracle,  in  no  way  an 
exception  to  the  universal  law  of  growth 
through  experience,  of  spiritual  ripening 
by  the  process  of  living,  and  of  the  devel- 
opment of  skill  through  apprenticeship. 
He  had  to  learn  his  trade  as  every  man  of 
parts  had  to  learn  it  before  him,  and  will 
have  to  learn  it  to  the  end  of  time.  His 
first  steps  were  uncertain ;  they  did  not 
lead  him  out  of  the  greenroom  where  the 
stock  of  plays  was  kept  These  plays  were 
drawn'  from  many  sources;  they  were 
often  composite  ;  in  many  cases  individual 
authorship  had  been  forgotten,  if  it  had 
ever  been  known ;  no  sense  of  personal 
pr<^rietorship  attached  to  them ;  they  be- 
longed to  the  theater ;  many  of  them  had 
been  revised  so  many  times  by  so  many 
hands  that  all  semblance  of  their  first  forms 
had  disappeared ;  they  were  constantly 
changed  by  the  actors  themselves.  These 
plays  were,  in  some  instances,  not  even 
printed ;  they  existed  only  as  unpublished 
manuscripts;  in  many  cases  a  play  did 
not  exist  as  an  entirety  even  in  manu- 
script ;  it  existed  only  in  parts  with  cues 
for  the  different  actors.  The  publication 
of  a  play  was  the  very  last  thing  desired 
by  the  writer,  or  by  the  theater  to  which 
it  was  solu  and  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  a 
publicity  which  was  harmful  to  the  inter- 
ests of  author  and  owner.  The  exclusive 
ownership  of  successful  plays  was  a  large 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  theaters.  Short- 
hand writers  often  took  down  the  speeches 
of  actors,  and  in  this  way  plays  were 
stolen  and  surreptitiously  printed ;  but  they 
were  full  of  all  manner  of  inaccuracies, 
the  verse  passages  readily  becoming  prose 
in  the  hands  of  Unimaginative  reporters, 
and  the  method  was  regarded  as  dishon- 
orable. Reputable  playwrights,  having 
sold  a  work  to  a  theater,  did  not  regard  it 
as  available  for  publication. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  the 
uncertainty  about  the  text  of  many  of 
the  Elizabethan  dramas,  including  that  of 
the  Shakespearean  plays.  Having  sold  a 
play,  the  writer,  as  a  rule,  expected  no 
further  gain  from  it,  and  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned to  protect  it  from  mutilation  by 


keeping  it  out  of  print.  For  this  reason 
most  of  the  plays  acted  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  in  that  of  her  successor  are 
lost  beyond  recovery.  In  order  to  under 
stand  Shakespeare's  attitude  towards  his- 
work  it  is  necessary  to  reverse  contem 
porary  literary  conditions,  under  which 
authors  are  constantly  urged  to  publish, 
and  the  sense  of  individual  ownership  in 
literary  work  is  intensified  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  literary  life.  Plays 
were  sometimes  published  in  Shakespeare's 
time  by  the  consent  of  the  theaters  to 
which  they  had  been  sold ;  but  the  privv- 
was  rarely  applied  for.  When  Ben 
Jonson  treated  his  plays  as  literature  by 
publishing  them  in  1616  as  his  "Works,*' 
he  was  ridiculed  for  his  pretensions  ;  and 
Webster's  care  to  secure  correctness  in 
the  printing  of  his  tragedies  laid  him  open 
to  a  charge  of  pedantry.  At  a  later  time 
the  popular  interest  in  plays  for  reading 
purposes  opened  an  unsuspected  source 
of  income  to  play-writers,  and  publication 
became  customary ;  of  the  thirtj'-seven 
plays  commonly  credited  to  Shakespeare 
only  sixteen  were  published  during  the 
life  of  the  poet,  and  these  were  probably 
printed  witliout  his  authorization,  certainly 
without  his  revision.  There  was  no  copy- 
right law,  and  the  author  could  not  protect 
himself  against  imperfect  reproductions  of 
his  own  works.  Shakespeare's  income 
came  from  the  sale  of  plays  and  from  the 
patronage  of  the  theaters  in  which  he  was 
interested;  from  every  point  of  view  he 
was,  therefore,  averse  to  the  publication 
of  his  dramas.  If  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
publicity,  the  theater  was  the  most  effect- 
ive form  of  publication  which  the  times 
offered. 

The  prices  paid  for  plays  ranged  from 
five  to  ten  pounds  sterling,  or  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars,  Ben  Jonson 
receiving  the  larger  sum  as  a  minimum. 
These  plays,  having  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  theater,  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  freedom  and  were  made  over 
from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  popular  taste ; 
they  were  often  the  products  of  collabora- 
tion between  two  or  more  authors,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  writer  for  his  work 
was  so  slight  that  many  of  the  plays  ap- 
peared without  a  name. 

In  The  Theater  or  The  Rose  Shake- 
speare found  a  library  of  such  plays 
which  were  the^|>rp|er1g^g(^their 
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writers,  but  of  the  owners  of  the  theater, 
and  which  were  regarded  not  as  literature 
but  as  the  capital  of  the  company,  to  be 
recast,  rewritten,  revised,  and  made  over 
to  fit  the  times  and  suit  the  audience, 
which  was  sometimes  to  be  found  at  the 
Palace,  sometimes  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  regularly  in  the  rude  wooden  struc- 
tures in  which  the  different  groups  of 
players  had  finally  established  themselves. 
These  plays  drew  freely  upon  history, 
tradition,  I^end,  and  foreign  romance 
and  tale ;  the  soiled  and  tattered  manu- 
scripts bore  the  visible  marks  of  the 
handling  of  many  actors  and  prompters, 
and  the  invisible  traces  of  a  multitude  of 
historians,  poets,  romancers,  and  drama- 
tists whose  work  had  been  freely  and 
frankly  drawn  upon ;  each  successive 
playwright  using  what  he  needed,  and 
discarding  what  seemed  to  him  antiquated 
or  ineffective.  When  Shakespeare  became 
familiar  with  this  mass  of  material,  he 
found,  among  other  themes,  the  story  of 
the  fall  of  Troy,  the  death  of  Caesar,  and 
various  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Plutarch's 
men,  a  collection  of  tales  from  Italy  with 
the  touch  of  the  Boccaccian  license  and 
gayety  on  them,  stories  of  adventure  from 
Spanish  sources,  dark,  half-l^endary  nar- 
ratives from  northern  Europe,  and  a  long 
list  of  plays  based  on  English  history  from 
the  days  of  Arthur  to  those  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  great  Cardinal.  These  plays  were, 
for  the  most  part,  without  order  or  art ; 
they  were  rude  in  structure,  crude  in  form, 
violent  in  expression,  full  of  rant  and  ex- 
cess of  feeling  and  action,  crowded  with 
incident,  and  blood-curdling  in  their  real- 
istic presentation  of  savage  crime ;  but 
there  was  immense  vitality  in  them.  They 
were  the  raw  material  of  literature.  They 
were  as  full  of  color  and  as  boldly  con- 
temporaneous as  a  street  ballad;  there 
was  enough  history  in  them  to  make  them 
vitally  representative  of  English  life  and 
character ;  but  the  facts  were  handled 
with  such  freedom  as  to  give  the  widest 
range  to  the  genius  of  the  individual 
playwright. 

This  was  the  material  which  Shake- 
speare found  ready  to  his  hand  when  he 
beg^n  to  feel  the  creative  impulse  stirring 
within  him  ;  and  he  used  this  material  as 
his  fellow-craftsmen  used  it.  As  an  actor 
he  knew  these  plays  at  first  hand,  and 
with  a  critical  comprehension  pf  their 


strong  and  weak  points.  He  probably 
mended  the  loose  and  defective  lines  in 
bis  own  r61es ;  all  actors  of  any  originality 
revised  their  lines  freely.  When  he  be- 
came familiar  with  the  practical  require- 
ments of  the  stage,  and  gained  confidence 
in  his  own  skill  and  judgment,  he  set  him- 
self to  working  over  some  of  the  more 
popular  plays  which  were  in  constant  use. 
This  was  his  journey-work,  and  in  doing 
it  he  served  his  apprenticeship.  The 
earlier  plays  which  bear  his  name  are, 
for  this  reason,  his  only  in  part  They 
show  his  touch,  as  yet  lai^ely  untrained, 
but  already  marvelously  sure,  and  with 
something  of  magic  in  it ;  but  they  do  not 
(Usclosethe  higher  qualities  of  his  genius, 
nor  the  large  and  beautiful  art  which  he 
mastered  after  a  few  brief  years  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  exact  order  in 
which  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  is  still 
uncertain,  and  is  likely  to  remain  unde- 
termined, there  is  very  little  doubt  r^^rdr 
ing  the  general  order  in  which  they  were 
given  to  the  public.  Evidence  both  exter- 
nal and  internal  has  at  length  made  pos- 
sible a  chronology  of  the  plays  which  may 
be  accepted  as  conclusive  in  indicating 
the  large  lines  of  Shakespeare's  growth  in 
thought  and  art.  The  external  evidence 
is  furnished  by  the  dates  of  the  earliest 
publication  of  some  of  the  plays  in  quarto 
editions,  the  entries  in  the  Register  of  the 
Stationers  Company,  and  the  references 
to  the  plays  in  contemporaneous  books 
and  manuscripts ;  to  these  must  be  added 
allusions,  or  supposed  allusions,  in  some 
of  the  plays  to  contemporaneous  condi- 
tions, events,  and  persons.  The  internal 
evidence  is  derived  from  a  critical  study 
of  Shakespeare's  versification ;  a  study 
which  has  been  sufficiently  fruitful  to 
make  the  application  of  what  is  known  as 
the  metrical  or  verse-test  possible. 

The  blank  verse  in  the  early  plays  con- 
forms rigidly  to  the  rule  which  required 
a  pause  at  the  end  of  each  line ;  in  the 
early  verse  rhyming  couplets  are  in  con- 
stant use.  As  the  poet  gained  confidence 
and  skill  he  handled  his  verse  with  in- 
creasing ease  and  freedom,  expanding 
metrical  tisage,  varying  the  pause,  discard- 
ing rhyme  and  introducing  prose ;  and 
there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  exclude 
the  verbal  conceits  with  which  the  drama- 
tist entertained  himself  in  his  earlier  work 
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The  growing  hi^bit,  revealed  in  the  later 
plays,  of  ending  a  line  with  a  preposition 
or  conjunction  furnishes  material  for  a 
very  minute  and  valuable  study  of  what 
have  become  known  as  "  weak  endings." 
All  these  variations  and  peculiarities  of 
style  throw  light  on  the  chronology  of  the 
plays. 

The  first  touches  of  Shakespeare's  hand 
are  found  in  the  first  part  of  *'  Henry  VI.," 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  "The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  Love's  Labor's 
Lost,"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  The 
play  of  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  is  usually 
included  amongthe  Shakespearean  dramas, 
but  there  is  little  evidence  of  its  Shake- 
spearean authorship,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  for  doubting  Shakespeare's  con- 
nection with  it  It  was  regarded  as  his 
work  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
included  in  the  first  complete  edition  of 
the  plays  in  1 623  ;  but  sixty  years  after  his 
death,  Edward  Ravenscrof  t,  who  edited  the 


play  in  1678,  said  :  "  I  have  been  told  by 
some  anciently  conversant  with  the  stage 
that  it  was  not  originally  his,  but  brought 
by  a  private  author  to  be  acted,  and  he 
only  gave  some  master  touches  to  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  parts  or  characters." 
This  tradition  is  probably  in  accord  with 
the  fact ;  the  repulsiveness  of  the  plot, 
the  violence  of  the  tragic  motive,  and  the 
absence  of  humor  from  the  play  are  es- 
sentially foreign  to  Shakespeare's  art  and 
mind.  He  may  have  retouched  it  here 
and  there ;  he  can  hardly  have  done  more. 

And  yet  "Titus  Andronicus,"  with  its 
succession  of  sanguinary  scenes  and  mass- 
ing of  moral  atrocities,  may  well  find  a 
place  at  the  beginning  of  Shakespeare's 
work,  so  admirably  does  it  illustrate  the 
kind  of  tragedy  which  the  early  Eliza- 
bethan stage  presented  to  its  auditors. 
The  theater  was  then  in  what  may  be  called 
its  journalistic  stage  ;  it  was  reserved  for 
Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  to  advance  it 
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to  the  stage  of  literature.  It  was  to  the 
last  degree  sensational  and  sanguinary, 
presenting  feasts  of  horrors  to  the 
"  groundlings,"  as  the  worst  sort  of  sensa- 
tional joumaJs  of  to-day  spread  before 
their  readers,  in  crudest  description,  the 
details  of  the  most  repulsive  crimes  and 
the  habits  of  the  vilest  criminals.  Eliza- 
bethan audiences  delighted  in  bloody 
scenes  and  ranting  declamation,  and  both 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  sensational 
press,  with  this  difference  :  the  early  the- 
ater reached  relatively  few  people,  but  the 
modern  journal  of  the  worst  sort  reaches 
an  uncounted  multitude.  This  taste  for 
horrors  and  this  exaggeration  of  speech 


were  glorified  by  Marlowe's  genius  but 
remained  essentially  unchanged  by  him; 
it  was  left  for  Shakespeare's  serene  and 
balanced  spirit,  deeper  insight,  and  larger 
art  to  discard  the  repulsive  elements  of 
the  tragedy  without  sacrificing  its  power. 
In  "Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "  Hamlet,"  and 
"  Othello  "  there  are,  however,  traces  of  the 
older  drama.  Shakespeare  did  not  wholly 
escape  the  influence  of  his  time  in  this 
respect,  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  is  not  with- 
out power,  but  it  is  too  gross  and  redolent 
of  the  shambles  even  for  Shakespeare's 
most  immature  art ;  if  he  touched  it  at  all, 
it  must  have  hcen  in  a  purely  imitative  wray, 
and  in  the  mere  details  of  expression. 


A  Summer  in  England  for  Two  Hundred 

Dollars 

By  RoUin  Lynde  Haitt 


THERE  is  a  charmingly  alliterative 
ring  in  the  sound  of  the  '*  penni- 
less pilgrimage  but  I  have  this 
against  it :  it  levies  too  grave  a  tax  on 
the  stomach,  the  legs,  and  the  temper. 
It  takes  you  by  steerage  and  starves  you ; 
or  sends  you  on  foot  and  fags  you ;  or 
tugs  you  pell-mell  in  a  quarrelsome  herd 
as  you  "follow  the  man  from  Cook's," 
and  whisks  you  home  in  hot  haste  ere 
your  farewell  tears  are  dry  upon  your 
cheek.  I  therefore  suggest  a  more  excel- 
lent way. 

Wait  for  wealth.  Get  two  hundred  dol- 
lars and  a  vacation,  and  then  do  as  I  did. 
I  was  gone  twelve  weeks.  I  sauntered 
by  rail  through  England  and  Scotland.  I 
carried  a  trunk,  and  spent  enough  money 
on  it  to  have  kept  me  another  ten  days 
abroad.  I  had  a  room  to  myself  nearly 
all  the  time.  I  went  to  plays  and  con- 
certs and  grand  opera,  and  paid  my  way 
into  the  innermost  nooks  and  crannies  of 
cathedrals  and  museums.  I  bought  guides 
books  and  photc^praphs.  I  tippra  lackeys 
and  waiting-maids— a  little  too  freely  at 
first  (of  which  now  I  repent  me).  So, 
considering  that  no  one  has  ever  called 
me  particularly  deft  at  close  dealing,  and 
considering  also  that  that  was  my  first 
foreign  journey,  I  can  keep  a  good  con- 
science when  I  bid  any  young  gentleman 


go  make  the  venture,  and  I  heartily  wish 
him  luck  in  it. 

Now,  it  is  obviously  somewhat  neces- 
sary, when  one  sets  one's  face  toward 
Europe,  that  one  shall  at  first  enter  into  a 
ship.  As  the  saloon  passage  is  dear,  and 
the  steerage  passage  quite  unthin^ble, 
one  may  best  heed  the  old  Latin  maxim, 
"  /ft  medio  iutissimus  ibis."  The  second 
cabin,  or  "  intermediate,"  took  me  from 
Boston  to  Liverpool  and  back  again  for 
sixty-five  dollars.  The  New  York  liners 
ask  just  a  trifle  more.  By  either  route 
you  are  sure  of  comfort  (I  do  not  say  lux- 
ury), and  comfort  I  take  to  consist  in 
abundance  (tf  good  food,  a  well-kept  state- 
room, a  breezy  deck,  and  the  company  of 
courteous  fellow-voyagers.  All  this,  I  say, 
you  are  sure  to  get,  but  only  as  reward  of 
foresight  and  wisdom.  Know  your  ship ; 
know  it  beforehand.  They  will  put  you 
four  in  a  room,  and,  with  proper  ventila- 
tion and  comrades  of  your  own  choosing, 
that  is  merry  enough ;  but  beware  how 
they  stow  you  six  in  a  room  without 
breath  for  two  I  Not  only  do  the  differ- 
ent lines  vary  in  this  respect,  the  different 
vessels  of  the  same  line  vary  quite  as 
broadly.  Besides,  no  two  steamers  are 
built  just  alike.  One  way,  we  favored 
intermediates  were  quartered  exactly  amid- 
ships, where  the  heave  and  plunge  are 
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least  felt,  and  we  strolled  along  a  fine 
promenade  for  full  two-thirds  of  the  ship's 
length ;  the  other  way,  we  crouched  in  a 
mournful  stem-cabin,  two  ladders  down 
from  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  we  huddled 
together  on  deck  with  yet  another  deck 
above  us.  But  the  chief  horror  to  escape 
is  a  second-cabin  piano,  which  makes  for 
coarse  hilarity  and  rough-and-timible  ac- 
quaintanceship. Capital  fun  are  those 
nightly  impromptu  vaudeville  prc^rammes, 
with  Scottish  ballads  by  Highland  girls. 
English  ditties  and  recitations  by  Cornish 
or  Kentish  working-lads,  and  jocular  im- 
personations by  barnstorming  actors  and 
music-hall  vocalists ;  but  I  think  they 
have  need  now  and  then  of  a  fairly  rigor- 
ous censoring.  Without  a  piano  you  fare 
much  better ;  indeed,  you  fare  exceedingly 
well.  A  little  taste  for  sociology  will  lend 
a  fine  zest  to  your  ocean  transit,  for  here 
at  your  elbow  are  the  best  of  Wyckoff's 
"  workers,"  and  for  ten  long  days  you  can 
keep  them  busy  unbosoming  their  inmost 
souls.  You  will  find  them-  mightily  ap- 
proachable, particularly  if  you  take  along 
a  tempting  pair  of  ship's  glasses  ;  yet  they 
hold  their  distance  surprisingly.  You 
may  keep  what  isolation  you  desire,  if 
perchance  you  desire  to  keep  any  at  all. 
The  second-cabin  people  on  the  Boston 
Canarders  are  mainly  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  milt-operatives — hyphenated 
Americans — going  back  for  a  "  holiday  " 
with  the  old  folks  at  home ;  but  now  and 
then  you  may  meet  a  party  of  young 
collegians ;  sometimes  an  impecunious 
preacher  or  painter  or  musician  or  college 
instructor ;  quite  frequently  a  group  of 
New  England  schoolma'ams,  with  novels 
and  rugs  and  spectacles.  Yet  the  grand- 
est resource  is  the  steerage.  While  yoti 
must  not  mingle  with  those  splendid  Fifth 
Avenue  sea-kings,  the  first-cabin  passen- 
gers, you  are  cheerily  welcomed  by  the 
very  humblest.  They  cannot  come  to 
you,  but  you  may  go  to  them  ;  and  many 
a  pleasant  hour  have  I  passed,  leaning 
over  the  ship's  bow  with  Patsy  Rafferty 
and  Judy  O'Grady,  and  watching  the  por- 
poises racing  by  day,  or  the  soft  phos- 
phorescence by  night.  Life's  dearest  lux- 
uries cost  least ;  here  is  a  whole  new  world 
of  humanity  laid  open,  the  while  you  are 
saving  a  half  of  your  ocean  fare  ;  and 
when  you  step  ashore  at  the  Liverpool 
landing-stage,  you  will  find  you  have 


saved  still  more,  for  your  steward  is  made 
proud  with  a  shilling.  Meanwhile,  just 
think  what  extortionate  fees  those  first- 
cabin  folk  are  bestowing  1 

Humility  is  a  gentle,  agreeable  virtue. 
Besides,  there's  money  in  it.  Touring  by 
rail,  you  will  modestly  choose  the  third- 
class  carriage.  You  will  book  for  a  penny 
a  mile,  which  is  the  English  way  of  saying 
that  you  pay  two  cents  a  mile  for  your 
ticket.  From  Liverpool  by  Chester,  Bir- 
mingham, the  Shakespeare  country,  Ox- 
ford, and  Windsor  to  London ;  from 
London  by  the  cathedral  cities — Ely, 
Peterboro*,  Lincoln,  York,  and  Durham — 
to  Edinburgh;  from  Edinburgh  by  coach 
and  steamer  and  rail,  amongst  the  bens 
and  lochs  of  the  highlands,  to  Glasgow ; 
from  Glasgow  by  lovely  Carlisle  and  the 
English  lake  district  back  to  Liverpool — 
my  tickets  for  the  whole  journey  cost  me 
twenty-five  dollars.  Nor  is  cheapness  the 
sole  merit  of  third-class  travel.  When  the 
guard  slams  the  door,  he  shuts  you  in  at 
close  quarters  with  nine  highly  communi- 
cative representatives  of  Merrie  England. 
You  listen  to  their  chatter,  you  ask  them 
questions,  you  set  them  expounding  the 
life  and  the  ways  of  their  country,  and 
they  respond  to  sympathetic  interest  with 
a  very  engaging  solicitude,  lest  your  jour- 
ney fail  to  teadi  you  the  best  you  might 
learn.  Scarlet  poppies  line  the  slopes  of 
the  railway  cuts,  dainty  rose-clambered 
cottages  flit  by,  you  hurry  like  Tennyson's 
brook  "  by  twenty  thorps,  a  Httle  town, 
and  a  half  a  hundred  bridges,"  coursing 
through  Britain,  personally  conducted  by 
the  Britons.  Here  are  all  sorts  of  people 
—at  one  extreme  a  cultured  Oxonian,  at 
the  other  the  simile  peasant  folk.  Or  it 
may  be  they  talk  of  America.  Having 
witnessed  Colonel  Cody's  vivid  represen- 
tations of  Yankee  life,  they  ask  to  see 
your  "  shooting-iron they  argue  that 
Lincoln  is  still  President  of  the  United 
States;  they  inquire  whether  "Conneckti- 
cut  "  is  in  "  Tchicaggo  ;"  they  wonder 
whether  you  know  their  uncle  who  drives 
a  street-car  in  Rio  Janeiro — thereby  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner's assertion  that  in  England  ignorance 
of  America  is  one  of  the  branches  taught 
in  the  public  schools. 

Quite  proportional  to  the  cheapness  of 
travel  by  day  is  the  cheapness  of  going  to 
bed  when  the  day  is  done.  Taverns,  coffee' 
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houses,  temperance  hotels,  and  charming 
little  inns  afford  real  comfort  at  a  cost  of 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  half  a  dollar.  If 
two  share  a  room,  the  charge  for  each  is 
reduced.  And  it  is  the  part  of  prudence 
to  pay  in  advance.  In  that  way  you  foil 
to  receive  the  bill  of  the  hostelry,  with  its 
name,  *'  Golden  Cloud,"  "  Legs  of  Man," 
"  King  Charles  in  the  Oak,"  "  Blue  Bell," 
or  "  Red  Lion,"  enscrolled  at  the  top ; 
but  you  escape  the  long  column  of  petty 
charges  beneath  it,  hearing  nothing  of 
"boots,"  "fires,"  "candles,"  or  "serv- 
ice." So,  once  your  lodging  is  paid  for, 
you  proceed  to  the  "commercial  room." 
"  Good-evening,  gentlemen,"  you  say  as 
you  enter,  and  a  dozen  jolly  Englishmen 
look  up  and  return  your  greeting.  Times 
have  little  changed  since  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
wrote  of  the  Tabard  Inn  and  its  group  of 
pilgrims. 

So  had  I  spoken  with  Yiem  everichone, 
That  I  was  of  hir  felaweship  anon. 

Then  you  have  till  eleven  o'clock  to  make 
those  men  tell  you  about  England.  It  is 
best  on  such  occasions  to  keep  one's 
nationality  a  little  obscure.  To  that  end 
it  will  pay  you  to  make  yourself  as  English 
as  you  can — wear  the  costume,  speak  the 
language.  The  former  is  easy.  English- 
men spot  us  by  our  American  hats  and 
our  "  paper-soled  "  shoes ;  also  by  the  cut 
of  our  clothes,  though  the  chief  Judas  of 
our  betrayal  is  the  tongue,  not  the  cloth. 
Yet,  by  continual  contact  with  the  Eng- 
lish, you  soon  enough  drop  your  Yankee- 
isms,  and  you  fall  quite  unconsciously  into 
the  lilting  singsong  of  British  speech. 
To  be  sure,  you  are  far  froth  perfect,  but 
there  are  so  many  different  accents  and 
dialects  in  England  that  a  miserable 
approximation  of  any  one  of  them  will 
simply  lead  an  Englishman  to  set  you 
down  as  from  some  distant  r^on  of  the 
island.  And,  while  putdng  on  the  Johnny 
Bull  removes  a  certain  barrier  between 
you  and  your  fellow-pilgrims,  it  saves  you 
many  a  dollar.  There  are  two  prices  in 
England,  one  for  the  Englishman,  another 
for  Americans.  It  is  the  summit  of  folly 
to  quarter  one's  self  in  the  favorite  Amer- 
ican resorts.  My  friends  kindly  prepared 
me  a  little  morocco-covered  note-book 
(with  an  alphabet  notched  in  its  gilded 
edges)  containing  lists  of  hostelries  they 
recommended.    I  found  that  note-book 


infinitely  helpful.  It  told  me  just  what 
places  I  might  most  profitably  avoid. 

Tourists  are  hungry  fellows,  and  meals 
by  no  means  unimportant.  You  will 
pay,  as  a  rule,  seventy-five  cents  a  day  for 
good  things  to  eat  Of  course  you  may 
board  at  your  inn,  but  not  infrequently  the 
easiest  way  is  to  stop  for  a  bite  at  the 
nearest  place  in  the  midst  of  your  sight- 
seeing. Sometimes,  particularly  in  big 
cities,  it  pays  to  take  "  private  lodgings," 
and  to  have  your  morning  and  evening 
meals  served  in  your  room.  You  order 
what  you  want,  and  the  purchases  are  made 
for  you,  a  fee  is  exacted  for  cooking,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  week  you  receive  an 
itemized  bill.  This  arrangement  really 
costs  less  than  any  other.  Besides,  it  con- 
tains an  element  of  sweet  charity.  You 
have  the  mellow  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  your  landlady  and  her  entire  house- 
hold are  fattening  themselves  upon  the 
meats  and  drinks  in  your  larder.  But 
meanwhile  what  care  you  ?  Let  them 
steal  all  they  will,  you  delight  in  a  menu 
of  your  own  making,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  so  comfortable  and  so  inexpensive  that, 
extortion  admitted,  you  blush  to  complain. 
Furthermore,  you  have  had  a  chance  peep 
now  and  then  upon  English  home  life — 
not  at  a  high  level,  to  be  sure,  but  never- 
theless hugely  entertaining. 

It  is  astonishing,  too,  how  little  one 
pays  out  for  petty  incidentals.  The  tiny 
lads  who  run  beside  you,  pointing  shame 
at  your  dusty  shoes,  will  polish  those  shoes 
for  a  fee  of  two  cents ;  add  two  cents  more 
and  they  hop  with  glee.  Shaving,  in 
country  shops  (where  you  sit  in  a  straight- 
back  chair  with  your  chin  pointing  toward 
the  zenith  and  a  block  of  wood  stuck 
under  your  devoted  head^  costs  two  cents ; 
in  city  shops,  fitted  with  "  American " 
chairs,  it  costs  from  six  to  twelve  cents. 
Tram-car  fare  is  graduated  according  to 
the  distance,  thus  very  commonly  reducing 
your  outlay.  Items  of  personal  service 
are  quite  ridiculously  reasonable.  In 
York  my  faithful  umbrella  turned  inside 
out  in  a  storm.  The  umbrella-mender 
had  to  take  it  all  apart  and  put  it  t(^ther 
again.  His  charge  was  fifteen  cents  I 
And  even  your  pleasures  come  cheap.  I 
went  in  the  "  rush  "  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Theater,  won  a  seat  in  an  exceeding  tall 
gallery,  and  heard  Calv^  and  the  De 
Keszkes  in  "  Carmen  "  for  sixty-two  cents* 
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At  "  Madame  Patti's  Morning  Concert," 
which  b^;an  at  three  in  the  afternoon  and 
never  let  up  till  six,  I  bot^ht  a  fairly  good 
seat  for  seventy-five  cents.  Patti  sang  to 
us  six  times ;  Mr.  Santley,  fien  Davies, 
Alice  Gomez,  and  the  famous  Welsh  Chcnr 
also  contributed  to  the  programme — to 
say  nothing  of  two  marvelous  'cello  solos 
by  Jean  Gerardy.  In  art  galleries  you 
will  take  advantage  of  "free  days,"  which 
is  really  the  wisest  course,  for  in  that  way 
you  avoid  the  countless  art  students  who 
post  their  easels  in  front  of  your  favorite 
Rembrandts  and  Veroneses  and  fill  the 
air  with  turpentine  fumes. 

"  Economy,"  says  Anthony  Hope,  "  is 
going  without  something  you  want  to^lay 
so  that  to-morrow  you  can  afford  some- 
thing you  probably  won't  want"  Ah,  but 
what  if  every  dollar  saved  means  another 
day  abroad  ?  And  what  if  every  added 
day  means  the  priceless  acquisition  of 
thii^  never  to  be  dimmed  or  lost  or  for- 
gotten ?   Think  I   Here  is  the  setting  of 


English  history,  the  background  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  and  fiction,  the  charmed  atmos- 
phere of  English  national  life.  Here  are 
the  castles,  minsters,  ivied  towers,  and 
old  battle-plains  where  our  own  remoter 
destinies  were  wrought  out,  along  with  the 
immediate  destinies  of  our  British  fore- 
fothers.  Nor  is  this  all.  At  Edinburgh, 
at  Glasgow,  and  at  London  the  art  of 
all  Europe  is  watting  to  win  you  to  the 
love  of  pure  beauty.  And  for  this  im- 
measurable total  of  enjoyment,  rest, 
change,  and  genuine  personal  culture, 
you  pay  but  two  hundred  dollars!  You 
could  scarcely  have  remained  at  home  for 
twelve  weeks  at  any  lighter  cost.  It  is, 
therefore,  witii  a  sense  of  profound  and 
very  grateful  satisfaction  that  you  turn 
once  more  to  the  "great  gray  sea,"  which 
seems  now  to  be  singing  or  chanting 
those  musical  lines  of  Kipling: 

I^s  over,  then,  come  over. 
For  the  bee  has  quit  the  clover, 
And  your  English  summer's  done. 


Apothegms 

By  Stephen  B.  Stanton 


How,  if  we  grow,  shall  we  not  outgrow? 
Good  taste  is  sympathetic  imagination. 

Convert  habits  from  weights  into  wings. 

A  hill  ahead  is  higher  than  a  mountain 
behind. 

Protect  your  compass  from  personal  de- 
flection. 

The  moment  is  the  one  weak  spot  in 
Time's  armor. 

Solitude  is  freedom  for  self;  socie^,  free- 
dom from  self. 

Facts  are  merely  points  along  the  trait  of 
transitory  truth. 

To  travel  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  rich, 
hut  of  the  imaginative. 

Leave  room  in  your  mind  for  the  dioughts 
to  come  up  to  breathe. 

Particulars  have  no  interest  beyond  es- 
tablishing the  principle. 

Conscience  is  the  particular  and  personal 
word  of  universal  wisdom. 

God  is  always  more  beautiful  than  his 
most  beautiful  manifestation. 

A  sense  of  f^lure  is  as  much  a  mark  of 
rising  ideal  as  of  failing  performance. 


We  beautify  our  lives  like  our  buildings, 
on  the  side  men  see  them,  but  leave  them 
ugly  where  they  show  toward  heaven. 

Art  retains  its  hold  only  bv  changing  its 
form.  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song." 
The  spirit  lives  only  by  ceaseless  change  of 
expression. 

People  are  "partial"  to  us  not  only  when 
they  praise  but  when  they  blame.  Let  us 
attend  to  partial  judgments  of  neither  kind, 
but  only  to  our  own  whole  judgment  of  our- 
selves. 

Let  m  be  cosmopolitans  of  time  as  well 
as  of  space.  Men  whose  thoughts  and 
ways  are  those  of  the  ages.  Men  moved 
by  the  future,  the  present,  and  the  past. 
Normal  men. 

Had  you  your  veriest  desire,  the  world  in 
its  essential  relations  to  you  would  still  be 
the  same,  and  happiness  still  have  to  be 
sought  in  the  same  things  which  are  even 
now  at  your  elbow. 

Every  one  of  any  spiritual  resource  comes 
early  to  an  understanding  with  the  universe 
and  God.  This  understanding  is  the  funda- 
mental faith  which  remains  firm  and  un- 
shaken through  all  superficial  variations  of 
mere  creed.   On  it  rests  all  true  religion. 
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The  Moral  Side  of  Golf 

By  the  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.D. 

Rector  of  Holjr  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn. 


I THINK  it  was  the  late  Professor  Ro- 
manes— it  it  was  not  he,  it  was  some 
one  else — who  made  some  interesting 
experiments  upon  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  the  mathematical  faculty  of  some  of 
the  lower  animals.  The  question  which  he 
was  trying  to  determine  was  whether  or  not 
they  possessed  such  a  rudimentary  sense 
of  numbers  as  could  have,  a  few  million 
years  later  on,  developed  into  the  genius 
of  a  Newton  or  a  Laplace.  By  some  very 
ingenious  experiments  in  corn-fields  and 
kennels  and  sties,  he  became  convinced 
that  a  crow  could  count  up  to  three,  a  dog 
to  five,  and  a  pig  to  six.  A  perplexing 
element  in  his  experiments  was  that  the 
animals  always  seemed  able  to  count  to  a 
higher  number  when  under  observation 
than  when  left  to  themselves.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  curious  achievement  of 
the  modem  scientific  method  the  other 
day  when  I  '*  took  on  "  a  gentleman  who, 
like  myself,  had  gone  to  the  links  alone. 
I  had  known  him  only  casually,  but  so 
far  favorably.  He  belonged  to  one  of 
those  professions  which  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  "  learned."  Indeed,  I  may 
state  outright  that  he  is  a  Judge  of  a 
Superior  Court.  His  moral  standing  was 
unimpeachable.  His  reputation  in  the 
community  vouched  for  that.  But  his 
curious  deficiency  in  the  sense  of  number 
struck  me  strangely.  Beyond  six  he 
simply  could  not  count — unless  some 
observer  was  overlooking  his  strokes. 
Left  to  himself,  he  showed  a  strange  tend- 
ency to  revert  to  the  habits  of  his  feathered 
or  bristled  original.  I  related  the  incident 
to  a  scientific  friend,  who,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  treated  it  with  less  seriousness  than 
it  deserved,  dismissing  it  airily  with  the 
somewhat  oflFensive  dictum  that  "  none 
but  imbeciles  play  golf,  anyway  "  I  This 
estimate  of  his  was  an  error.  Imbeciles 
do  not  play  golf.  They  talk  golf.  They 
buy  clubs  and  costumes  and  fling  divots, 
but  an  inexorable  nature  of  things  presently 
eliminates  them  from  the  field.  Either 
that,  or  the  educational  influence  of  the 
game  so  stimulates  their  intellectual  fac- 


ulties that  they  become  able  to  play,  and, 
by  an  equal  step,  become  able  to  count 
their  strokes,  even  up  to  double  numbers 
if  need  so  be. 

As  to  the  moral  side  of  golf,  which,  I 
bethink  me,  is  the  title  of  this  paper,  I 
have  been  assured  again  and  again  that 
it  has  no  moral  side.  I  was  warned  that 
it  led  to  extravagance;  it  was  a  notorious 
Sabbath-breaker ;  it  was  the  very  genius 
of  profanity ;  my  wife  would  become  a 
widow  and  my  children  fatherless.  Had 
my  friends  been  familiar  with  the  Psalter, 
they  would  no  doubt  have  added  that 
"  my  bishopric  should  another  take."  In 
this  last  adjuration  they  would  have  been 
wrong,  not  knowing  that  it  had  been 
already  taken.  Nevertheless  and  notwith- 
standing, I  became  a  golf-player — at  least 
I  became  fond  of  the  game.  Has  my 
moral  nature  taken  any  hurt  thereby? 

This  question  of  the  moral  aspect  of 
amusements  is  an  interesting  one.  It 
measures  the  distance  we  have  traveled. 
The  Puritan  would  have  made  short  work 
of  it.  They  who  proscribed  bear-baiting, 
"  not  because  it  hurt  the  bear,  but  because 
it  pleased  the  people,"  would  find  much 
ground  for  fasting  if  they  lived  now.  It 
is  not  so  long  since  we  were  a  people  who 
knew  not  the  meaning  of  amusement  Our 
forebears  prayed  and  cleared  the  ground, 
leveled  the  hills  and  bridged  the  rivers, 
fought  Indians  and  discussed  theology, 
talked  politics  and  went  to  law.  But  they 
never  played.  When  the  country  had  been 
to  a  degree  subdued,  and  the  people  had 
begun  to  grow  rich,  they  still  felt  a  curious 
shamefacedness  about  taking  pleasure. 
The  genial  evening  dances  of  a  Conti- 
nental village  or  the  long  summer  evening 
games  of  an  English  hamlet  were  never 
transplanted  to  this  soil.  The  inherited 
gospel  of  America  has  been  a  gospel  of 
work. 

Fathers  kept  their  boys  at  work  for 
work's  own  sake.  The  autobiographies 
of  self-made  Americans  record  with  grati- 
tude that  in  their  youth  they  had  no  time 
to  play.    Until  baseball  came  in,  within 
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the  memory  of  nVen  yet  in  vigorous  life, 
there  was  not  only  no  *'  National  game," 
but  playing  was  not  the  National  habit. 
Up  to  twenty  years  ago  there  was  hardly 
a  place  or  a  society  in  this  country  where 
a  grown  man  could  openly  set  about  to 
play  without  doing  violence  to  the  estab- 
lished prejudice,  and  without  a  certain 
sense  of  personal  shame.  He  might  go 
to  the  theater  after  his  day's  work  was 
done.  He  might  escape  to  the  wilderness 
out  of  the  sight  of  men  and  disport  him- 
self with  rod  and  gun.  But  frankly  and 
openly  to  set  about  to  amuse  himself  he 
did  not  dare.  The  "  American  Sabbath  " 
had  also  had  much  to  do  with  this  side  of 
life.  For  more  than  two  centuries  the 
people  of  this  country  sincerely  believed 
that,  with  the  exception  of  "  so  much  time 
as  may  be  taken  up  with  works  of  neces- 
sity and  mercy,  the  whole  of  Sunday 
should  be  spent  in  the  public  and  private 
exercise  of  God's  worship."  They  did 
not  always  and  everywhere  act  upon  the 
belief,  but  the  belief  was  prevalent  and 
potent  enough  to  keep  them  from  openly 
acting  c«*itrary  thereto.  There  is  nothing 
in  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  to  corre- 
spond to  those  enactments  on  the  statute- 
books  of  every  American  State  for  the 
protection  of  the  sancti^  of  Sunday 
against  desecration  by  amusement. 

But  within  the  last  score  of  years  we 
have  passed  into  a  new  social  order.  A 
leisure  class  has  arisen  which  has  time  to 
play.  The  old  prejudice  against  pleasure 
as  being  intrinsically  evil  has  broken  down 
nearly  everywhere.  The  Puritan  Sabbath 
has  been  definitely  renounced.  The  holi- 
ness of  work  for  its  own  sake  and  the 
unholiness  of  pleasure  on  its  own  account 
have  both  come  to  be  questioned  by  the 
people  everywhere.  With  our  character- 
istic lack  of  moderation,  we  threaten  to 
become  a  people  who  live  for  pleasure. 
We  have  already  come  to  be  the  greatest 
theater  and  play  going  people  in  the 
world.  The  bicycle  has  tolled  off  old 
men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  children, 
into  the  country  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
on  Sundays,  holicUiys,  and  in  every  spare 
hour.  The  automobile  is  getting  ready 
to  carry  a  new  multitude  in  search  of  new 
recreation.  Summer  vacations  are  grow- 
ing longer  and  are  more  generally  taken. 
The  hours  of  labor  are  being  steadily 
shortened*  Summerplaygrounds  are  being 


equipped  and  maintained  for  even  the 
children  of  the  poor. 

On  the  very  topmost  crest  of  this  wave  of 
movement  Golf  rides.  It  is  an  institution 
which  marks  an  epoch.  It  came  in  the 
fullness  of  time.  It  requires  more  leisure 
than  any  other  amusement — not  even 
excepting  cricket  It  costs  more  money 
than  any  other.  It  requires  more  time, 
care,  preparation,  provision,  than  any 
other.  It  was  not  possible  in  any  general 
way  until  a  whole  mass  of  prejudice, 
custom,  and  tradition  had  been  melted 
away.  It  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  a  new  era.  Its  devotees  are 
the  priests  and  priestesses  of  a  new  cult. 
I  have  no  idea  how  many  golf  links  there 
are  in  this  country,  and  still  less  idea  how 
many  people  disport  themselves  upon 
them.  But  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
the  golf-players  present  an  average  of 
intelligence,  position,  influence,  and  wealth 
far  beyond  that  of  the  frequenters  of  any 
other  game.  They  are,  as  a  matter 
fact,  making  public  opinion  and  fixing 
social  customs  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent 
which  few  of  them  realize.  In  one  most 
important  particular  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  custom,  which  is  more 
powerful  than  law.  That  is  concerning 
the  treatment  of  Sunday.  And  allow  me 
to  say  that  I  am  writing,  not  as  a  parson, 
but  as  a  golf-player.  But  "  Sunday  "  is  a 
good  deal  more  of  an  institution  than  every 
one  realizes.  It  is  probably  by  far  the 
most  popular  institution  in  the  country. 
If  its  maintenance  were  put  to  vote,  the 
plkbiscite  would  be  practically  unanimous. 
Priest  and  presbyter,  workman  and  lounger, 
butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick-maker — 
all  would  give  it  their  suffrage.  The  heb- 
domadal free  day,  the  day  whereupon 
tasks  may  be  laid  down  and  on  which 
competition  shall  let  up,  is  one  of  the 
valued  possessions  of  the  people.  Prob- 
ably it  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  single  influence  to  make  us  what  we 
are.  The  philosophic  historian  might 
draw  out  a  very  pretty  moral  of  the  effect 
of  the  conventional  "  Sunday  inspection/' 
**  Sunday  parade,"  Sunday  bath  and 
dress — in  a  word,  of  the  weekly  return 
all  the  people  to  cleanliness  and  self- 
respect. 

But  we  are  just  now  entering  upon  an 
experiment  in  regard  to  the  day  which 
thoughtful  men  will  watch  with  interettf  and 
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stHnewithappr^ension.  Heretofore  Sun- 
day has  rested  upon  a  religious  sanction. 
It  has  been  a  weekly  "  truce  of  God."  In 
the  fear  of  their  Overlord  men  have  laid 
aside  their  ojmpetitions  one  day  in  seven. 
They  have  mutually  agreed  to  stop  work 
to  give  a  chance  to  pray.  Can  they  main- 
tain that  agreement  for  sake  of  a  diance 
to  play  ? 

This  is  really  the  most  serious  questi(m 
whi(^  will  confront  a  people  who  have 
gained  leisure,  who  have  ceased  to  think 
shame  of  pleasure,  who  have  equipped 
themselves  with  the  machinery  for  amuse- 
ment. A  great  manufacturer  who  is  also 
a  shrewd  politician  said  lately,  in  an 
address  to  young  men :  "  Employers  of 
I^>or  have  been  and  are  willing  to  close 
down  once  a  week  to  let  their  people  go 
to  church.  They  would  probably  be  will- 
ing to  do  so  to  allow  them  to  improve 
their  minds.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  will 
feel  bound  to  do  so  for  sake  of  allowing 
them  to  ride  their  wheels  or  to  go  to  base- 
ball matches." 
I  Here  the  golf-player  has  an  advantage, 
'  He  usually  controls  his  own  time,  and  is 
not  boimd  to  ask  leave  of  any  man.  Still, 


it  might  be  well  for  him  to  consider 
whether  or  not  his  rival  and  competitor 
in  business  who  does  not  play  golf  is  likely 
to  close  his  office  always,  after  Sunday 
shall  have  the  divine  sanction  emptied 
out  of  it,  and  has  come  to  rest  only  upon 
the  need  of  a  time  for  recreation.  What 
action  shall  we,  then,  expect  of  that  great 
class  of  men  who  don't  want  to  play,  who 
find  their  ploisure  in  work  ?  Will  they 
shut  their  offices  that  we  may  play  golf  ? 
And  if  they  conclude  to  work  seven  days 
in  the  week,  can  we  compete  with  them  in 
six  ?  There  be  signs  already  in  the  com- 
mercial world  which  will  bear  watching. 

Might  it  not  be  well  for  the  golfer  to 
stop  at  church  and  say  his  prayers  of  a 
Sunday  m(»ming  on  his  way  to  the  links  ? 
He  can  leave  his  clubs  in  the  vestibule. 
The  sexton  will  look  after  them.  At  that 
early  hour,  while  as  yet  his  mind  is  fairly 
free  from  the  intoxication  of  his  game,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  spirit  of  the  holy 
place  will  so  steady  him  that  he  will  go 
out  a  better  man,  will  find  fuller  satisfac- 
tion in  his  game,  will  treat  his  caddie 
with  more  consideration,  and  will  count 
his  strokes  more  carefully. 


Expositions,  Conventions,  and  Meetings 


MORE  than  most  years,  the  year 
1900  has  been  distinguished 
and  will  be  distinguished  by 
important  conferences,  conventions,  and 
gatherings. 

By  far  the  most  important  assembla^ 
is  that  which  the  Paris  Exposition  is  call- 
ing together.  Up  to  the  present,  the  Ex- 
position has  not  been  in  a  condition  of 
readiness,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  by 
June  IS,  at  all  events  by  July  I,  every- 
thing will  be  in  order,  and  the  "Ville 
Lumifere,"  as  the  Parisians  love  to  term 
dttir  capital,  will  witness  a  multitude  in 
attendance  on  the  Exposition,  more  re- 
markable both  in  quantity  and  quality  than 
any  preceding  assemblage  of  the  kind. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  main  Exhibi- 
tion is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  not  at 
a  considerable  distance  outside  of  it,  as 
was  the  case  in  our  International  Exhibi- 
ticms  at  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  Nor 
is  the  space  o)Tered  so  large  as  that  of 
wr  teccnt  Columbian  Fair.  We  may  add 


with  pardpnable  pride  that,  though  indi- 
vidual buildii^  may  be  more  remark- 
able than  any  which  distinguished  our 
"White  City,"  the  view  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  as  a  whole  lacks  the  unity  and 
beauty  of  effect  which  was  obtained  at 
Chicago. 

Many  will  naturally  be  interested  first 
of  all  in  the  spectacular  features  of  the 
Exposition — in  the  Water  Palace  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  which  eclipses  the  fa- 
mous fountain  at  Versailles ;  in  the  mov- 
able sidewalk,  operated  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent ;  or  in  the  trans- Asiatic  railway,  where 
one  lunches  or  dines  in  the  train,  enjoys  a 
moving  panorama,  and  makes  an  imagi- 
nary journey  from  Moscow  to  Peking. 
These  spectacular  features  naturally  lead 
up  to  a  consideration  of  the  first  great 
point  of  importance  in  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion— its  r^stry  of  the  many  inventions 
which  have  been  developed  since  1893, 
especially  in  the  domain  of  electricity. 
-A  second  lies  in  the  more, characteristic 
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displays  from  fifty  foreign  nations  than 
were  seen  at  Chicago. 

A  third  is  found  in  the  really  stupen- 
dous exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
It  is  indeed  proper  that  a  city,  more  than 
any  other  the  home  of  art,  should  be  the 
special  home  of  art  at  this  Exposition,  as 
in  its  predecessors  in  the  French  capital 
in  1867.  1878,  and  1889. 

The  supreme  merit  of  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  material  displays.  The  idea  which 
found  such  noble  expression  at  our 
Columbian  Elxhibition — the  evidence  of 
spiritual  advancement  alongside  that  of 
material  prog^ress — finds  in  Paris  a  larger 
and  more  widespread  emphasis.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  various  Congresses  which 
are  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
hibitions. The  Palais  des  Congrfes  is  a 
spacious  building,  as  it  must  be  to  accom- 
modate the  one  hundred  and  five  great 
gatherings  which  will  meet  within  its  walls. 
The  meetings  have  already  b^^un,  and 
will  last  into  October.  Certain  among 
them  will  not  comprise  more  than  two 
days,  others  will  require  an  entire  week — 
the  extreme  limit  afforded  by  the  Exhibi- 
tion authorities.  As  many  scholars  and 
experts  are  interested  in  the  matter  of 
more  than  one  of  the  Congresses,  the 
schedule  has  been  arranged  so  that  visit- 
ors may  take  part  in  the  sessions  of  several 
cognate  congresses  without  unduly  pro- 
longing their  sojourn  in  Paris. 

The  Congresses  of  Applied  Science  will  be 
in  session  from  May  25  to  September  29,  treat- 
ing successively  these  subjects :  Horticulture, 

forestry,  mines  and  metallurgy,  vine  riilliva- 
tion,  insurance,  aj^riculture.  steam  t-n^ines  and 
machinery,  applied  meclianics,  n:iv:i\  ;\n-liiliT- 
ture  and  construction.  pliotris;rn]iliv.  ^ippliud 
chemistry,  navigation,  economic  and  commer- 
cial geography,  tramways,  tnxit  culture,  fish- 
eries, and  railways. 

The  QMJgresses  in  Social  Science  and  Eco- 
nomica  will  beg^n  on  June  IS  and  last  until 
October  6,  considering  the  subjects  of  Imns- 
inR.  women's  work,  agricultural  co-opcr.uimi, 
credit  banks,  co-operative  pro{iuctii)n,  piniit- 
sharing.  life-savine.  co  opL-r;uiv('  alliancus, 
commerce  and  industry,  colonial  sociolo^-, 
poor  relief,  the  blind,  deaf-mutes,  anti-slavery, 
colonies,  the  history  of  religions,  women's 
rights,  social  education,  and  peace. 

From  June  26  to  October  7  the  Congressi.^  in 
Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion  will  ht-  liLld. 
They  include  congresses  on  hisiory,  pliysiis 
mathematics,  seolony.  electricity.  anlhrupoloi;y, 
:irch2-olog:\'.  psyclinln;,'^-,  (■thnoi;raphy,  relig- 
ions, folklore,  chemistry,  atid  botanv. 

The  Cmgremes  in  Medicine  and  Hvgiene 


will  be  in  ses.sion  from  July  23  to  August  15: 
they  include  the  departments  of  proftssional 
medicine,  medicine  in  general,  dermatology, 
dentistry,  hygiene,  and  hypnotism. 

The  Congresses  in  Education  convene  from 
July  24  to  September  16.    The  followine  sub- 

iects  will  be  successively  considered:  Modem 
anguage  teaching,  higher  education,  teaching 
of  social  science,  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, technical  and  industrial  education,  the 
educational  press,  stenography,  bibliography, 
drawing,  popular  education,  agricultural  in- 
struction. 

Of  the  above,  the  Congresses  in  Social  Eco- 
nomics seem  the  most  elaborate  and  carefully 
classified.  The  President  of  the  Congress  is 
M.  Siegfried,  a  recent  Cabinet  Minister,  and 
more  latterly  famous  as  the  firm  friend,  through 
evil  and  good  report,  of  Colonel  Picquart,  the 
hero  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  Our  American  Social 
Economic  Exhibit  has  been  divided  into  the 
following  heads :  The  country,  the  people,  in- 
stitutions, social  and  industrial  betterment, 
hygiene,  and  charities. 

The  Congress  of  the  History  of  Religions, 
meeting  September  3-9,  will  al-sobe  of  pecutiai' 
interest.  Its  President  is  Professor  Albert 
R^ville,  of  the  College  de  France.  This  Con- 
gress form!!,  with  other  cognate  congresses,  an 
uninterrupted  series,  beginning  with  psychol- 
ogy August  17,  and  dosing  with  folk-lore 
September  16. 

Outside  of  the  Exhibition  Congres-ses  there 
will  be  summer  schools  of  hardly  less  value. 
After  the  usual  courses  of  the  Pan's  Sorbonne. 
the  College  de  France,  and  the  professional 
schools,  the  semesters  of  which  close  in  July, 
groups  of  summer  schools  are  being  arranged 
m  these  institutions  to  last  throughout  August 
and  September  for  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
but  especially  of  the  French  language,  litera- 
ture, Euid  history. 

The  International  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  Arts,  and  Education  is 
already  providing  lectures  in  Paris  dealing 
with  the  general  aspects  of  the  Exhibition,  as 
well  as  with  the  popular,  the  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  artistic,  and  educational 
sides,  including  a  survey  of  the  work  done  at 
the  various  Congresses.  These  lectures  are 
ddivered  in  both  English  and  French.  The 
International  Association  has  also  instituted 
art  courses  with  special  reference  to  the 
exhibits,  and  it  has  established,  as  well,  certain 
special  technical  and  commercial  courses. 
An  even  more  practical  service  rendered  by 
the  International  Association  is  in  its  institu- 
tion of  a  "  Department  of  Skilled  Guidance." 
This  Department  is  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  those  visitors  to  the  Exposition — and  they 
form  a  majority — who  come  to  see  the  Exhi- 
bition as  a  whole  rather  than  to  attend  any  of 
the  Congresses.  If  they  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  these  visitors  have  the  benefit  of 
interpretation  to  all  the  departments  of  the 
Exposition. 

Religion 

Among  the  religious  features  of  the 
year,  the  performance  of  the  Passion  Flay 
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at  Oberammergau,  Bavaria,  takes  first 
place.  Twenty-five  perfonnances  are  to 
be  given  during  the  summer,  the  last  being 
on  the  last  day  of  September.  Those  who 
attended  the  spectacle  in  1890,  1880,  or 
earlier — for  the  performances  are  given 
but  once  in  ten  years — will  be  interested 
to  leani  that  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  spectators'  seats  are  to  be  under  cover, 
though  the  stage  will  continue  to  be  open 
to  the  sky.  There  is  accommodation  for 
about  four  thousand  visitors  at  each  per- 
formance, and  the  present  season  wilt 
undoubtedly  record  more  foreigners  at 
Oberammergau  than  ever  before,  perhaps 
chiefiy  on  account  of  the  great  crowds  not 
so  far  away  at  Paris,  but  also  because 
there  is  a  keener  interest  in  the  simple 
religious  devotion  characterizing  these 
spectacles.  Some  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  personnel  of  the  actors,  most 
notably,  of  course,  in  the  part  of  Christ, 
which  is  no  longer  taken  by  Josef  Mayer, 
but  by  Anton  Lang.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  one  who  has  the  opportunity  of 
going  to  Oberammergau  will  fail  to  witness 
at  least  half  a  day  of  this  wonderful  pres- 
entation of  Christ's  life ;  to  remain  from 
early  morning  until  night,  with  but  a  slight 
intermission  at  the  middle  of  the  day, 
witnessing  the  Gospel  story  produced  with 
a  realism  and  a  directness  beyond  all  com- 
pare, might  be  almost  too  much  for  extra- 
sensitive  and  emotional  folk.  Oberam- 
me^u  is  still,  fortunately,  removed  from 
the  great  highways  of  modem  travel 
through  Europe,  and  the  Passion  Play  is 
still  presented  with  an  absence  of  com- 
mercialism most  grateful  to  all  who  seek 
for  genuine  spiritual  refreshment  The 
impressively  rugged  scenery  of  the  Bava- 
rian Highlands,  the  genuine  fervor  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  noted  so  long  for 
the  production  of  the  sacred  story  for  which 
it  has  always  taken  ten  y^rs  in  prepa- 
ration— in  short,  the  meeting  of  nature 
and  religion  on  a  quiet  Sunday  in  the  little 
mountain  village,  produces  even  upon  the 
most  irreligious  an  ineffaceable  impression. 

The  first  great  reiiffious  gathering  in  Amer- 
ica will  occur  June  5-7,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  when 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  will  be  held.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Philip  S.  Moxom  will  preach  the 
sermon.  Other  speakers  will  be  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Bradford  and  Kingsbury,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Upson 
Clark.  Major-General'  O.  O.  Howard  is  the 
President  of  the  Society.  The  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Churcn  in  America  will  hold 


its  sessions  June  6-13,  at  Asbiuy  Park,  N.  J. 
The  third  annual  Convention  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Zionists  will  occur  June  10  at 
New  York  City;  and  in  August,  at  Basle* 
Switzerland — the  meeting-place  of  previous 
Congresses — the  General  Zionists'  Congress 
will  hold  its  session.  Professor  Richard  Got- 
theil,  of  Columbia  Univosity,  is  President  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Zionists.  The 
Convention  of  the  Young  People's  Christian 
Union  of  the  United  l^ethren  Church  will 
hold  its  sixdi  biennial  session  June  21-24  at 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

It  is  cheering  to  know  that  Mr.  Moody's 
work  at  Northneld  will  go  on  this  summer  as 
usual.  The  series  of  Northfield  Conferences 
will  begin  with  the  World  Students*  Confer- 
ence, lasting  from  June  29  to  Jul^  8.  Among 
the  speakers  expected  are  President  Schur- 
man,  Bishop  Vincent,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Speer. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mott  will  preside.  A  part  of  each 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  athletics  and 
recreation,  a  committee  of  different  colleges 
being  in  charge  of  this  department  The  pro- 
gramme of  ouer  vears  in  regard  to  discussions 
of  students*  work,  Bible  classes,  missionarr 
^therings,  and  sunset  meeting  on  Round 
Top  will  be  followed.  The  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  Conference  assembles  on 
July  13  at  Northfield,  and  continues  for  ten 
d^s.  The  General  Conference  for  Christian 
Workers  will  hold  its  eighteenth  gathering 
at  Northfield  from  August  2  to  August  20. 
Among  the  speakers  from  England  we  note 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Mever. 
Conferences  of  young  people  and  Sunday- 
school  work  will  be  added  features  of  the 
Northfield  season.  The  Moody  Bible  Insti- 
tute will  hold  its  autumn  session  from  Sep- 
tember 19  to  September  26  at  Chic^o,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Gray,  D.D, 
of  Boston. 

The  College  Students*  Conference  will  be 
held  from  June  IS  to  June  24,  at  Lake  Geneva* 
Wisconsiiif  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  The  meet- 
ing will  have  a  Northfield  character,  as  their 
principal  features  will  be  conferences  on  relig- 
ious labors  among  college  students,  missionary 
meetings,  and  Bible  study.  Following  the  Col- 
lege Students'  Conference,  the  Con^rence  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
will  occur  June  29-July  9,  at  the  same  place. 
The  sixth  Southern  Conference  of  the  Yoimg 
Women's  Christian  Association  will  be  held 
from  June  15  to  June  25,  at  Asheville,  N.  C. 

July  religious  gatherings  will  be  begun  by 
the  twelfth  annual  Convention  of  the  United 
Society  of  Free  Baptist  Young  People,  which 
meets  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  of  that  month 
at  Lewiston,  Me.  The  Baptist  Young  Peoide*8 
Union  will  hold  its  international  C^vention 
from  July  12  to  July  IS  at  Cincinnati.  The 
atmual  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev. 
E.  G.  Gauge,  of  the  Regent's  Park  Baptist 
Church,  London,  England. 

An  international  convention  of  greater 
general  interest  will  occupy  the  time  from 
July  14-18,  when,  at  Londcm,  England, 
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the  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  will  meet  The  Alexandra  Palace 
and  various  huge  tents  spread  in  the  lai^ 
park  about  the  Palace  will  accommodate 
the  vast  gathering,  which  it  is  anticipated 
may  include  an  attendance  of  thirty  thou- 
sand. Over  two  thousand  delegates  will 
go  from  this  country  on  specially  char- 
tered steamers.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, at  his  official  residence,  the  Mansion 
House,  will  welcome  the  del^;ates  to  the 
city,  and  special  services  will  be  held  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  in  other  churches. 
A  particularly  picturesque  feature  of  the 
Convention  will  be  the  denominational 
]»lgrimages  to  such  j^aces  as  Bedford, 


Scrooby,    and    Epworth.    Among  the 
speakers  at  the  Convention  will  be,  of 
course,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  the  President 
from  England  there  will  be  Archdeacon 
Sinclair,  the  Rev.  Urs  Fairbairn,  Parker 
and  Gibson  ;  from  America,  Bishops  Wal 
ters  and  Arnett,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Babcock 
Lorimer,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon 

From  July  17  to  July  27,  at  Epworth  Heights, 
Loveland,  O.,  there  %vil!  be  held  an  interde- 
nominational gathering  of  young  people,  a 
heritage  of  the  Methodist  camp-meetings 
which  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  have 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  Little  Miami 
Valley.  Loveland  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
Cincinnati.  From  July  25  to  July  30,  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  will  occiu*  the  twelfth  annual  Con- 
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vention  of  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  From 
July  26  to  August  26,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 
the  Secretaries  and  Physical  Directors  of  the 
Youne  Men's  Christian  Association  will  meetin 
annuiu  session.  Last  year  sixty  students  were 
in  attendance.  From  August  1 2-1 9,  at  Cottage 
Citv.  Mass.,  the  Baptist  vineyard  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Shepherdson,  Jr.,  of  Chi- 
cago. On  September  12,  at  Richmond,  Va., 
the  National  Baptist  Convention  will  meet. 
October  religious  gatherings  will  be  opened 
by  ^e  next  annuiu  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions- 
Mr.  S.  B.  Capen,  of  Boston,  the  new  Presi- 
dentt  will  preside  at  the  sessions,  and  the  an- 
nual sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore,  of  Providence.  From  October  10-14, 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  the  fifteenth  annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew 
will  take  place.  The  notable  efforts  recentiy 
made  at  Manila  by  delegates  from  this  Broth- 
erhood will  undoubtedly  result  in  interesting 
discussions  as  to  the  place  and  duty  of  colo- 
nial missions.  From  October  1 1-13,  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  will  occur  the  Convention  of  the 
Christian  Women's  Board  of  Missions.  In 
October  also  occurs,  at  Sprin|;field,  Mass^the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  This  body  is  now  over  a  half- 
century  old.  The  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  meeting  will  probably  be  the  discussion 
regarding  mission  work  m  Porto  Rico.  On 
November  30,  at  Washington,  will  occur  the 
annual  Convention  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

Education 

The  International  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Sc:ence,  Arts,  and  Edu- 
cation, to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  is  to  hold  its  first  assembly 
during  the  Paris  Elxposition.  The  present 
organization  dates  from  the  meetings  last 
year  of  the  British  and  French  Associa- 
tions for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  month 
of  June  in  America  is  formed,  as  always,  by 
the  various  College  Commencements.  The 
following  is  a  chronological  list  for  this  year, 
comprising  the  principal  colleges :  June  I, 
Iowa  College.  Tune  3,  University  of  Missis- 
sippi. June  4,  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
June  5,  University  of  North  Carolina.  June 
6,  the  Universities  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Louisiana ;  Cornell,  Boston,  Purdue,  and  the 
American  Catholic  Universities;  Berea  Col- 
lege. June  7,  the  Universities  of  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  and  the  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege. June  10,  Wells  College.  June  U,  the 
Jcuins  Hopkins  University.  June  13,  the  Uni- 
versities of  Pennsylvania, Virginia,  Illinois,  and 
Maine;  Columbia,  Princeton,  Syracuse,  Lake 
Forest,  and  Fisk  Universities ;  V'assar,  Mari- 
etta, Roanoke,  Colorado,  and  Carleton  Col- 
leges; die  United  States  Military  Academy. 


June  14,  theUniversity  of  North  Dakota,  Oark, 
Ohio-Wesleyan,  Northwestern,  Knox,  Drake, 
Lincoln,  Miami,  Wooster,  and  Western  Re- 
serve Universities;  and  Drury  College.  June 
15,  Haverford  College.  June  17,  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. June  19,  the  Universities  of  Chicago 
and  Tennessee ;  Smith  College.  June  20,  the 
Universities  of  Rochester,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama, Washington  and  Lee^  Tulane.  Brown, 
Lehigh,  and  Vanderbilt  Universities;  Beloit, 
Hobart,  Lafayette,  Tufts,  and  Mount  Hoi- 
yoke  Colleges.  June  21,  the  Universities  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  Indi- 
ana. June  26,  St.  Lawrence  and  Union  Uni- 
versities, Georgetown  and  Wellesley  Colleges. 
June  27,  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Wesleyan, 
and  Colby  Universities:  Williams,  Oberlin, 
and  Kenyon  Colleges.  June  28,  the  Columbian 
University.  Amherst,  Hamilton,  Bowdoin,  and 
Bates  CoUeges.   July  3,  Middlebury  College. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  meeting  of  edu- 
cators in  this  country  will  be  that  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  to  be 
held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  7-13.  An 
auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  eight 
thousand  will  be  provided,  and  department 
meetings  will  be  held  in  adjacent  halLs  and 
churches.  Accommodations  have  already 
been  secured  by  canvass  for  ten  thousand  vis- 
itors, the  number  reinvented  in  the  associate 
membership  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  the  active  or  permanent  member- 
ship now  pumbering  2,200.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  State  educational  meetings  will 
probably  be  the  annual  convocation  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
will  take  place  June  25-27  at  Albany.  From 
July  7-11,  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  will  hold  its  annual 
Convention;  from  July  5-9,  at  Philadelphia, 
the  annual  National  Convention  of  the  German 
Teachers'  Association  will  take  place ;  and  from 
June  6-17,  at  Montreal,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Library  Association  will  occur. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Harvard  Sum- 
mer School  will  be  specially  distinguished  this 
year  by  the  presence  of  fifteen  hundred  Cuban 
teachers.  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Har- 
vard University  have  set  aside  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  to  give  instruction  to  these  teach- 
ers. Other  summer  schools  will  be  held  at 
Columbia,  Cornell,  New  York  University,  the 
Universitiesof  Michigan,  Chicago,  Wisconsin, 
Nebraska,  and  Virginia,  Iowa  and  Beloit  Col- 
leges, and  at  McGill  University.  Summer 
schools  for  teachers  will  be  held  at  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Hampton  and  Rouoke,  and  Han- 
over, N.  H.  The  Sauveur  Summer  Sdiool  of 
Languages  will  hold  its  annual  session  at 
Amherst.  Mass..  as  usual. 

From  July  27-August  23,  at  Chautauqua, 
N  Y.,  the  twenty-sixth  season  of  this  parent 
of  all  summer  schools  will  be  held.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  attendance  this  year  will 
be  the  largest  in  its  history :  last  year  forty- 
one  thousand  persons  were  present  daring  the 
summer.  Perl  laps  the  most  distinguished 
lecturer  at  Chautauqua  this  year  will  be  Presi- 
dent Stanley  Hall,  of  Qark  University,  who 
is  announced  for  a  course  on  "  The  New  Edu- 
cation."  I^tures  on  the  Social  Settlement 
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movement  will  be  delivered  by  Professor 
Graham  Taylor,  of  the  Chicago  Commons, 
and  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago. Other  lecturers  are  President  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California; 
Mr.  Francis  Wilson,  the  famous  comedian ; 
Professor  Bliss  Perry,  the  editor  -  of  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly;"  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland, 
whose  contributions  on  the  South  African 
question  have  attracted  so  much  attention ; 
and  Professor  George  A.  Coe,  of  Northwest- 
em  University,  the  specialist  in  hallucination, 
hypnotic  trances,  and  kindred  phenomena. 
Ine  Summer  Assembly  of  the  Jewish  Chau- 
tauqua Society  will  take  place  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  July  at  Adantic  City, 
N.J.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz,  of  Philadelphia, 
Professor  Richard  Gottheil,of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  have  charge  of  the  educational 
work.  The  immediate  director  of  the  Assem- 
Uy  is  Mr.  Isaac  Hessler,  of  PhUadelphia. 
Occupying  the  months  of  July  and  August  at 
Giff  Haven,  N.  on  Lalce  Champlain,  near 
Plattsburg,  there  will  be  held  the  ninth  session 
of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Champlain  Summer 
School.  A  number  of  distinguished  scholars 
have  accepted  invitations  to  lecture. 

Philanthropy 

Beginning  on  July  22,  at  London,  Eng- 
land, the  Pan-African  Conference  will 
hold  its  sessions.  The  African  Association 
which  has  called  this  Conference  together 
is  organized  for  the  special  purpose  of 
benefiting  the  black  residents  of  the  Dark 
Continent.  The  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  the  Westminster 
Town  HalL 

From  Tune  18  to  July  28  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization KKiety  of  New  York  Ci^  will  conduct 


it.s  second  Summer  School  in  Philanthropy. 
The  sessions  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
P.  W.  Ayres.  The  [ffincipal  topic  for  discus- 
sion will  be  the  treatment  of  needy  families  in 
their  homes  ;  other  topics  will  be  the  care  of 
neglected  and  delinquent  children,  the  institu- 
tional care  of  adults,  medical  charities,  and 
neighborhood  improvements.  From  Septem- 
ber 22  to  September  26  the  National  Prison 
Association  will  meet  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  and 
from  October  10  to  October  12,  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  N .  Y.,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Indian  Conference  will  take  place. 

Art 

No  other  year  has  offered  such  evidence 
of  the  growth  and  power  of  American  art  as 
has  the  year  1900.  This  is  true  with  regard 
to  the  exhibitions  which  have  already  taken 
place  in  this  country,  the  chief  stress 
being  laid  on  that  at  Philadelphia ;  it  is 
especially  true,  however,  with  regard  to 
the  present  showing  of  our  painting  and 
sculpture  in  Europe.  The  two  principal 
exhibitions  there  are  the  annual  Academy 
Show  in  London,  and  the  annual  Salon 
in  Paris.  Both  are  now  open.  The 
Academy  exhibition'  is  noteworthy  this 
year,  liot  so  much  because  of  English  con- 
tributions, good  as  they  are,  but  because 
of  two  American  canvases  which  dominate 
alt  the  rest.  Beyond  question  the  pre- 
eminent picture  of  the  year  is  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's "  Daughters  of  Mrs.  Wyndham," 
as  remarkable  a  work  as  was  Mr.  Watts's 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Wyndham  herself,  exhib- 
ited at  an  Academy  Show  years  ago. 
The  London  "  Times  '*  says  of  Mr.  Sar- 
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gent's  canvas :  *'  It  is  the  greatest  picture 
that  has  appeared  for  many  years  on  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy."  Only 
second  in  interest  is  Mr.  Abbey's  "  The 
Trial  of  Queen  Katharine,"  in  which  the 
robes  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  light  up  the 
whole  wall  on  which  the  picture  hangs. 
The  work  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
grouping,  there  being  no  less  than  fifty 
figures  on  the  canvas. 

As  the  old  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  has 
been  demolished  to  make  room  for  the 
Exposition,  the  Paris  Salon  this  year  is 
held  in  the  Place  de  Breteuil.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  this  year's  Salon  is  not  so  dis- 
tinguished as  some  of  its  predecessors 
have  been,  but  to  Americans  it  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  honor  paid  to  the 
work,  not  of  American  veterans,  as  at 
London,  but  to  American  beginners.  For 
instance,  medals  were  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Dwight  Boyden,  of  Boston,  a  pupil  of 
Boulanger,  for  the  '*  End  of  a  Rainy 
Day,"  and  io  Miss  Green,  of  New  York,  a 
pupil  of  Collin,  for  her  "  Regard  Fugitii" 
A  number  of  other  Americans  received 
Honorable  Mention. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year 
in  sculpture  will  occur  on  July  3,  on  the 
Place  d'l^na  in  Paris,  when  the  Washing- 
ton Equestrian  Statue  will  be  unveiled. 
The  date  is  not  only  the  eve  of  the  anni- 
versary of  our  National  independence ;  it 
is  also  the  anniversary  of  the  assumption 
of  the  command  of  the  Continental  Army 
at  Cambridge  by  Washington.  The  work 
is  in  bronze,  and  is  the  first  ever  cast  in 
the  United  States  and  sent  to  Europe.  If 
American  painting  is  receiving  great  rec- 
ognition this  year  in  Europe,  so  will 
American  sculpture,  for  the  figure  of 
Washington  was  modeled  by  Mr.  D.  C. 
French,  and  the  spirited  horse  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Potter.  The  statue  is  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  works  of  sculpture  yet 
conceived,  and  does  especial  honor  to 
American  sculpture.  The  immortal  Father 
of  his  Country  is  apparently  facing  his 
soldiers,  and,  with  sword  pointed  directly 
toward  heaven,  is  dedicating  himself  and 
his  army  to  his  country's  service.  The 
cost  of  the  work  was  nearly  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  a  sum  raised  entirely  by  popular 
subscription  among  women. 

The  development  of  the  art  of  music  in 
America  will  be  emphasized  £rom  June  19  to 
June  22  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  the 


Music  Teachers*  National  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention,  and,  more  popu- 
larly, from  July  1  to  July  4,  at  Brooklyn,  N. 
when  the  Northeastern  Sangerbund  will  hold 
its  annual  Sangerfest.  The  German  Emperor 
has  offered  a  cup  for  competition  atthismusic 
festival.  The  Northwestern  S^tngerbund  will 
hold  its  annual  Sangerfest  August  9-12  at 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

The  development  of  landscape  art  ought  to 
receive  new  impetus  by  reason  of  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Asso- 
ciation. June  6-8j  at  Chicago.  The  object  of 
this  Association  is  to  promote  the  conservation 
of  natural  scenery,  the  acquirement  and  im- 
provement of  land  for  public  parks  and  reser- 
vationsj  and  the  advancement  of  all  outdoor 
art  which  has  to  do  with  the  designing  of 
grounds.  The  President  of  the  Association 
IS  Mr.  C.  M.  Lorine,  of  MiimeapoHs,  one  of 
the  creators  of  the  admirable  park  system  of 
that  city.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  nearly  a 
hundred  communities  are  represented  in  the 
Association's  membership. 

Science 

Occupying  the  last  week  of  June,  at  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City,  the  annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  will  be  held. 
In  joint  sessions  will  occur  the  meetii^  with 
the  sections  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  the  American  Matfie- 
matical  Society,  the  Conference  of  Astron- 
omers and  Physicists,  the  Geological  Society 
of  America,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculturjj  Science,  and  others.  From  July 
18  to  July  20,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fisheries  Socie^will  take  place  at  Wood's 
Holl,  Mass.,  where  the  members  will  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  large  fishcultural  station  conducted 
by  the  Unite<f  States  Fish  Commission.  The 
American  Ornithologist  Union  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  from  November  13  to  15  at 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Medicine  and  Hygiene 

From  June  1-5,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  now 
a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting. 

From  June  5-8,  at  Aflantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  the  American  Medical  Association, 
now  more  than  a  half-century  old,  and  com- 
prising eighty-five  hundred  practitioners,  will 
hold  Its  annual  meeting.  On  June  6,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  next  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  will  occur. 
From  June  19-21,  at  Adantic  City,  N.  J.,  the 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting;  and  from  June  26-29, 
at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  the  National  Den- 
tal Association  will  meet.  The  American 
Yeterinary  Medical  Association  will  meet 
Septembo-  4-6  at  Detroit;  the  Aijwricaa 
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Academy  of  Railway  Sur;geons  will  hold  its 
sessions  on  September  5  at  St.  Paul ;  and  on 
September  25,  at  New  York  Cityj  the  Ameri- 
can Electro-Therapeutic  Association  wiU  hold 
its  annual  meeting.  The  President  is  Dr. 
W.  H.  White,  of  Boston.  A  particularly  in- 
teresting gathering  will  be  that  at  Indianapolis 
from  October  1-6,  when  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  will  be  in  session. 

Political  and  Military 

From  a  political  point  of  view  the  most 
important  gatherings  in  America  this  sum- 
mer will  be  the  National  ConventioDS  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties, 
to  be  held  respectively  beginning  June  19, 
at  Philadelphia,  and  July  4,  at  Kansas 
City. 

On  the  same  date  as  the  meeting  of  the  Re- 
publican Convention  the  General  Society  of 
the  War  of  1S12  will  also  meet  at  Philadelphia, 
the  date  being  the  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  War  of  1812  by  the  United  States 
agunst  Great  Britain.  A  number  of  the  actual 
participants  in  that  war  are  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Society.  The  second  annual  reunion  of  the 
"Rough  Riders"  will  occur  from  luly  1  to 
July  4,  at  Oklahoma  City.  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Governor  of  New  York  State  and 
creator  of  the  wonderful  cavalry  organization 
which  did  such  gallant  service  during  the  Span- 
ish war,  expects  to  be  present  during  the  entire 
reunion.  The  Governors  of  all  uie  United 
States,  together  with  their  staBs,  have  been 
invited  to  come  to  Oklahoma  City,  and  a 
number  of  volunteer  regiments  which  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  late  war 
have  also  been  invited.  Among  the  regiments 
accepting  are  the  Twentieth  Kansas,  the  First 
Colorado,  and  the  First  Tennessee.  The  re- 
union will  probably  be  the  most  picturesque 
meeting  of  the  year  on  this  continent.  From 
At^rust  27  to  September  2,  at  Chicago,  the 
thirty-fourth  National  Encampment  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  will  take  place. 
The  present  Commander-in-Chief  is  Colonel 
Albert  D.  Shaw,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  From 
September  II  to  IJ,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
wiQ  be  held  the  nineteenth  annual  encamp- 
ment of  the  Commandery-in-Chief  of  the 
Sons  of  Veterans.  Lieutenant-Governor  Jones, 
of  Ohio,  is  the  Commander-in-Chief.  On 
October  10,  at  Indianapolis,  will  occur  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Commanderv-in-Chief 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
Finally,  from  November  14-17,  at  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  will  be  held  the  annual  Convention 
of  Ae  United  Dai^ghters  of  the  Confederacy, 
under  rtie  presidency  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Weed,  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Industrial  and  Commercial 

The  International  Mining  Congress  will 
hold  its  sessions  from  June  17  to  June  22, 
at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The  most  in- 
teresting feature  will  be  a  discussion  of 


the  recommendation  to  establish  a  Mines 
Department  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

On  June  18,  at  Sarato^  Springs,  New  York, 
will  occur  the  joint  sessions  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  and 
the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association.  The 
National  Association  of  Photo-Engravers 
will  hold  its  Convention  July  16-21  at  Cleve- 
land, and  the  Photograpriers'  Association  of 
America  will  hold  its  annual  convention  on 
July  23  at  Milwaukee.  From  July  24-27,  at 
Detroit,  will  occiu-  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railway  Agents.  On  July  25, 
at  Indianapolis,  will  be  held  the  eighth  annual 
Convention  of  the  United  States  League  of 
Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations.  The 
International  Typographical  Union  will  meet 
August  13-18  at  Milwaukee.  From  August 
14-17,  at  Put-in  Bay,  Ohio,  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association  will  meet.  On 
September  3,  at  Milwaukee,  the  annual  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Sta- 
tionary Engineers  will  be  held,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Stone.  The  Con- 
vention of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  will  be  held  on  September  10  at  Des 
Moines,  la.;  and  on  October  16,  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Street  Railway  Association  will  take  place. 
From  November  13-18,  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
will  occur  the  Convention  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  Mr.  J.  M.  Parsons  is  the  Grand  Master 
Workman.  The  annual  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  will  take  place  De- 
cember 5-10  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Miscellaneous 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Gubs 
will  hold  its  Convention  from  June  4  to  June  9, 
at  Milwaukee.  Occupyingthefirstweek  in  July 
at  I^ndon,  England,  -Uie  annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will 
be  held,  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Institution  of  Civil  En^neers.  The 
annual  Cofivention  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics will  occur,  July  10-14,  at  Milwaukee. 
Among  papers  to  be  read  at  the  Convention 
will  be  those  by  Professor  Ely,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  by  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Latta,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  connection  with 
the  British  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  will  occur  on  August 
16,  at  Paris.  The  American  Society  of  Munic- 
ipal Improvement  will  meet  on  August  28,  at 
Milwaukee.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  will  be  held,  August 
29-31,  at  Saratoera,  N.  Y.  Not  until  the  last 
week  of  December  will  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  and  the 
American  Historical  Association  take  place. 
These  meetings  are  to  be  at  Detroit,  and 
several  joint  sessions  will  naturally  result. 
The  President  of  the  first  Association  is  Pro- 
fessor Ely.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
of  the  second.  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  th? 
W?ll-known  novelist  and  historian.  i 
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A  WHITE  KERCHIEF 

BY  JANE  BARLOW 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    CLIFTON  JOHNSON 

MRS.  DEMPSEY  made  a  patch  of  brilliant  color  on  the  soft  green  of  the  hill- 
side where  she  sat  towards  noon  knitting  in  the  sun,  and  minding  Nellie 
her  cow.  It  was  early  May  sunshine,  strong  enough  thoroi^hly  to  dry  and 
warm  the  sod  it  lay  on,  so  that  Nellie  had  to  graze  along  in  the  shrinking  shaidows 
under  dykes  and  bushes  if  she  wished  for  a  dewy  mouthful,  while  her  mistress  could 
find  a  seat  anywhere  else  without  risk  of  incurring  cold  or  rheumatism,  or,  more 
serious  still,  "the  clothes  all  destroyed  on  me."  About  these  she  was  always  some- 
what fastidious.    This  morning  she  wore  her  skirt  of  stout  homespun,  deep  red  like  a 

very  ripe  hawthorn-berry,  a  shortish  thick  cloth 
cloak,  blue  as  the  smoke  of  her  peat  fire,  and 
on  her  head  a  fine  woolen  kerchief,  white  as 
any  mushroom  awning  when  most  freshly  un- 
furled. The  skirt  was  woven  of  yam  which 
she  had  spun  herself  and  dyed  last  year ;  the 
cloak  had  descended  to  her  from  two  genera- 
tions ;  but  the  kerchief  she  had  bought  only 
the  other  day  in  Kenny's  shop  at  Clonshone. 
This  head-covering  was,  in  fact,  Mrs.  Demp- 
sey's  darling  vanity,  and  the  one  point  upon 
which  she  inclined  to  downright  extravagance 
on  her  own  account  She  would  always  have 
it  of  the  finest  texture  and  purest  white ;  not 
even  a  thread  of  color  in  the  border  would  she 
tolerate.  As  for  those  of  bold  pattern  and 
gaudy  hue,  she  would  never  so  much  as  look 
at  them,  notwithstanding  that  this  kind  is 
cheaper,  and  by  most  people  considered  far 
more  tasty.  Besides,  "them  p/at'n  sort  don't 
last  clane  in  the  bouse  smoke  white  you  would 
be  puttin'  them  on,"  as  Molly  Moran  urged 
one  day  in  defense  of  her  own  choice — a  large 
check  design  of  a  vivid  orange  and  violet, 
which  Mrs.  Dempsey  had  declared  "  drew  the 
sight  out  of  her  two  eyes."  But  when  fre- 
quent washings  had  superinduced  yellowing 
and  skim  pin  ess,  as  repeated  washings,  however 
careful,  will  do,  her  reckless  habit  was  to  buy 
herself  another,  although  it  "stood  her  in  every 
farthing  of  one  and  ninepence." 

Only  that  morning  she  had  talcen  a  bran-new 
one  into  wear,  and  the  sheen  of  it  under  the 
sunbeams  lit  up  the  long  green  slope  on  which 
she  was  perched.  From  the  opposite  hills 
across  the  valley,  a  distance  which  blurred 
away  the  dimmer  red  and  blue,  she  might  have 
been  supposed  one  of  the  district's  pearly- 
fleeced  sheep — a  fleck  of  shimmering  snow. 
Probably  she  was  not  aware  of  this  particular 
effect;  but  ever  sin(^^,^h§^h@t^^[^  the 
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loose  knot  beneath  her  chin  she  had  felt 
pleasantly  subconscious  of  being  well 
attired.  In  her  opinion,  that  was  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  the  circumstance 
that  she  had  aot  a  shoe  to  her  foot  To 
go  with  bare  feet  was  her  custom  on  all 
occasions  except  the  very  grandest,  such 
as  the  big  Christmas  Fair,  or  an  especially 
splendid  wedding  or  burying.  Even  then 
she  often  started  dangling  a  small  bundle 
in  her  hand,  and  did  not  complete  her  toilet 
till  she  reached  the  last  convenient  halt- 
ing-place on  the  way,  from  whence  she 
would  continue  her  journey,  walking  with 
a  painful  pride.  This  proceeding  of  Mrs. 
Dempse'y's  gave  rise  to  much  remark 
among  her  neighbors,  who  were  of  the 
opinion  that  she  "  was  not  a  very  poor 
woman  at  all,"  and  "  well  able  to  go  about 
respectable  if  she  had  a  mind."  The 
eiders  sometimes  reminded  one  another 
that  Bridget  McSheehan,  her  mother's  sis- 
ter, had  been  "  a  rael  ould  naygur,  who 
wouldn't  have  had  the  heart  to  spend  a 
penny  she  could  help,  if  money'd  grown 
as  plenty  as  pebbles  on  the  say-shore. 
They  wouldn't  go  for  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Dempsey,  the  crathur,  was  as  miserable 
as  all  that  come  to  ;  still,  she  might  have 
it  in  her  to  be  more  than  a  trifle  near." 

Echoes  of  these  comments  reached 
Norah,  Mrs.  Dempsey 's  only  dau^ter,  who 
took  them  much  to  heart, and  all. the  more 
because  they  partly  coincided  with  her 
own  view  of  the  matter.  She  agreed  with 
Molly  Moran,  too,  about  the  perishable 
white  kerchiefs,  though  on  that  point  she 
took  good  care  to  k?ep  her  sentiments  to 
herself,  lest  her  mother  might  imagine 
them  uttered  in  a  grudging  spirit ;  where- 
as Norah  willingly  would  have  given  the 
clothes  off  her  bacic,  or  the  hair  off  her  head, 
or,  indeed,  have  made  any  possible  trans- 
fer of  property,  be  it  ever  so  inconvenient, 
for  her  mother's  benefit  or  gratification. 
But  she  had  no  such  reason  to  disguise  her 
belief  that  her  mother  **  hadn't  any  call 
to  be  goin'  about  a  show  on  them,  and 
die  all  the  while  ownin'  a  grand  pair  of 
shoes  and  stockings  laid  up  with  the  tags 
droppin'  <^  the  laces,  and  the  nails  rustin' 
out  of  the  soles,  and  the  moths  aitin'  the 
legs  into  threads."  Often  did  she  ui^ 
these  facts,  and  always  without  avail.  Mrs. 
Dempsey  was  old-fashioned  for  her  years, 
which  were,  comparatively  speaking,  not 
many,  and  she  could  recall  the  less  sophis- 


ticated d?ys  of  her  childhood,  when  in 
her  family  circle  to  go  shod  savored  of 
luxury.  She  was  used,  moreover,  to 
doing  things  her  own  way,  having  been 
early  left  a  widow  with  three  children  and 
a  small  bit  of  land  to  manage  as  best  she 
could — a  situation  which  promoted  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action.  There- 
fore she  generally  replied  to  Norah's 
arguments  :  "  Ah,  sure,  girl  alive,  what  'ud 
ail  me  to  be  thrampin'  holes  in  me  good 
shoes  for  nothin'  at  all  ?  It  'ud  be  a  sin 
and  a  shame ;  and,  morebetoken,  I'd  a  dale 
liefer  go  widout  them.  Why,  when  you've 
got  them  clamped  on  to  you,  you  can  never 
tell  the  differ  whether  it's  the  ilegaiit  soft 
mossy  grass-sods  and  the  springy  stalks 
of  the  heather  you're  threadin'  under  you, 
or  the  ugly  rough  stones  and  muck  of 
mud.  Bedad,  I'd  as  soon  lose  the  taste  of 
me  mouth  as  the  feel  of  me  feet." 

Norah  would  be  silenced  but  nowise 
convinced  by  such  representations,  and 
would  renew  the  attack  whenever  she 
visited  Lamacorry.  For,  to  her  grief,  she 
was  living,  not  at  home,  but  up  at  a  farm- 
house  some  miles  away,  where  laborious 
days  earned  her  the  rare  delight  of  now 
and  then  possessing  a  few  shillings  to 
spend  as  she  liked — that  is  to  say,  on  what- 
ever she  might  have  resolved  long  ago  to 
"  be  gettin'  the  crathur,  plase  goodness, 
the  next  time  she  had  a  chance."  Her 
wages  were  as  much  as  a  pound  a  quarter, 
and  on  less  than  that  she  could  **  keep 
herself  dacint,"  which  was  the  most  that 
Norah,  though  still  on  the  vain  side  of 
five-and-twenty,  allowed  herself  to  aim  at. 
Very  seldom  did  a  bit  of  finery  beguile 
her  into  expenditure  which  entailed  upon 
her  the  r^ets  of  an  empty-handed  home- 
coming. 

On  this  last  return  she  had  brought 

with  her  an  unusually  large  sum,  and  had 
entertained  especially  high  hopes  of  in- 
ducing her  mother  to  be  amenable  about 
the  shoe  question,  which  she  was  just  then 
particularly  anxious  to  see  sati^ctorily 
settled.  They  were,  however,  all  disap- 
pointed. Norah  actually  experienced  the 
mortification  of  hearing  Mrs.  Dempsey 
bid  Kenny's  shop-boy  '*  reach  her  down 
them  little  white  handkerchers  like  a 
good  lad,"  instead  of  asking  to  be  shown 
that  pair  of"  wonderful  comfortable  boots 
with  side  elastics,"  whose  praises  had 
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been  sounded  sug^stively  in  her  stopped 
ears.  So  chagrined,  indeed,  was  Norah 
at  the  failure  of  her  charming,  that  when 
Mrs.  Dempsey  appeared  after  breakfast, 
new  purchase  on  head  and  half-guil^  joy 
therein  on  countenance,  an  ebullition 
nearly  came  about.  As  it  was,  her  annoy- 
ance led  her  to  make  an  excuse  of  some 
needlework,  instead  of  joining  her  mother 
and  Nellie  on  their  prepress  pasturewards ; 
which  seemed  a  willful  waste,  seeing  that 
after  next  week  she  would  find  a  woeful 
want  of  their  society. 

For  Norah  was  going  out  to  America. 
Her  elder  brother,  whose  young  wife  had 
lately  died  on  him,  had  written  from  Arbu- 
tus City,  Ohio,  begging  her  to  come  and 
keep  house,  and  promising  her  chances 
of  gaining  by  a  few  easy  chores  among  the 
neighbors  many  times  the  wages  that 
accrued  to  her  from  her  long  days  of 
drudgery  under  Mrs.  McClus^sy's  roof. 
These  brilliant  prospects,  however, 
weighed  less  with  her  than  did  the  for- 
lorn plight  of  poor  Mick  and  his  two 
infant  children ;  and  even  that  would 
never  have  drawn  her  so  far  beyond  her 
mother's  reach  if  her  other  brother  had 
not  been  just  then  returning  home.  "  Wid 
Paddy  to  keep  her  company,  sure  she'll 
scarce  miss  me  at  all,"  she  reflected, 
recc^nizing  with  a  sort  of  humorous 
jealousy  the  notorious  favoritism  which 
had  always  prevailed  in  their  little  house- 
hold. "  Sure,  everybody  knew  that  Mrs. 
Dempsey  set  the  greatest  store  in  the 
world  by  her  black-headed  youngest  son, 
who  was  the  moral  of  all  the  McQueens, 
her  own  people."  She  had  fretted  terribly 
when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  off  to 
America  along  with  Mick,  and  now  the 
expectation  of  his  speedy  return  to  her 
was  a  great  joy,  which  left  a  substantial 
balance  of  happiness  even  after  deducting 
her  r^ets  at  the  necessity  for  her  daugh- 
ter's departure.  Paddy  reported  himself 
to  have  had  good-luck  and  to  be  bringing 
back  "  a  tidy  little  bit  of  money,"  which 
he  proposed  to  lay  out  upon  what  he 
called  magniloquently  "  the  farm  estate." 
He  predicted  that  they  would  have  grand 
times  entirely  at  Larnacorry. 

Mrs.  Dempsey,  as  she  sat  now  twinkling 
her  bright  needles,  was  forecasting  this 
future,  and  embellishing  it  with  the  prob- 
ability that  Norah  would  soon  persuade 
poor  Mick  '<  to  come  back  home,  himself 


and  the  two  children,  the  way  they'd  all 
be  comfortable  together,"  with  other  such 
finishing  touches  to  felicity,  when  a  short 
shadow  and  a  soft  step  drew  near  her 
over  the  grass.  It  was  Norah,  who,  cal- 
culating that  she  could  not  afford  these 
times  to  lose  so  much  of  her  mother's 
society,  had  bundled  up  her  sewing  and 
followed.  "  Yourself,  bedad,  after  all," 
said  Mrs.  Dempsey,  well  pleased ;  "  sure 
it's  a  sin  to  be  sittin'  pokin'  your  eyes  out 
in  the  dark,  when  the  sun's  just  meltin' 
himself  down  into  blazes  of  light  over  the 
land.   You'll  work  twice  as  fast  here." 

"  Och,  you  ould  sinner  1"  Norah  said, 
standing  in  front  of  her  and  eying  her 
industry  with  reprobation.  "  How  ready 
you  are  to  be  knittin'  what  you  won't  put 
a  fut  in  yourself,  if  a  body  went  down  on 
her  knees  to  youl" 

"The  sock's  for  poor  Paddy,"  Mrs. 
Dempsey  explained.  "The  dear  knows 
what  manner  of  ould  flitters  the  child 
may  be  comin*  home  wid  on  him." 

"I'm  as  sorry  as  anything,"  Norah 
said, "  that  I'll  be  quit  before  he  gets  here 
to  you.  It's  rael  contrary,  the  steamboat 
taldn'  to  sail  when  his  is  just  comin'  in. 
I'd  ha'  liked  to  have  had  a  sight  of  him, 
and  to  see  the  two  of  yous  settled  nicely, 
till  I'd  go  wid  an  aisy  mind." 

"  Aisy  it  may  be  right  enough,  anyway," 
said  Mrs.  Dempsey.  "  What  'ud  ai!  me  to 
do  anything  except  finely  along  wid  Paddy, 
and  he  grown  rich,  too.  I  wouldn't  won- 
der if  we  would  be  ownin'  our  six  cows 
agin'  this  time  next  year,  instead  of  our 
grass  to  be  goin'  to  loss,  wid  Nellie,  the 
crathur,  noways  able  for  it  all,  though, 
bedad,  she  does  be  doin'  her  endeavors, 
I'll  say  that  for  her."  The  possession  of 
six  cows  was  ever  a  day-dream  of  Mrs. 
Dempsey's  ambitious  fancy,  because  the 
privileges  of  her  little  holding  included 
grazing  for  that  number. 

"  Ah,  sure,  now,  it's  just  the  nathur  of 
any  baste  to  swally  all  it  can,  and  no 
thanks  to  it,"  said  Norah,  who  was  skepti- 
cal about  any  such  self-denying  thriftiness 
on  the  part  of  Nellie. 

"  Nor  it  isn't  as  if  you  was  like  to  be 
away  over  there,  jewel,  any  great  while  to 
spake  of,"  Mrs.  Dempsey  went  on  ;  "  for 
you  may  depind  poor  Mick  'ill  be  ready 
enough  to  quit  out  of  it  the  first  minyit  he 
gets  e'er  a  chance  of  comin'  home.  Plase 
God  it  «on't  be_^  lon|^ti{^^,|5^,  and 
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the  childer,  and  yourself  steppin'  in  to  us 
safe  and  sound,  like  as  if  yous  was  just 
after  comin'  back  from  mass  or  market  or 
somewheres  dacint  and  raisonable." 

"  I've  twinty  minds  in  me  to  not  go  a 
fut,"  Norah  murmured,  but  her  mother 
was  so  rapt  in  pleasant  visions  that  she 
did  not  notice  the  protest,  and  she  con- 
tinued looking  out  from  under  the  snowy 
eaves  of  her  kerchief  across  the  sunlit 
hill-slopes,  with  plans  for  the  happy  time 
ahead  spinning  before  her  mind's  eye, 
while  the  burnished  needles  flickered  like 
flashes  of  Lilliput  lightning  between  her 
nimble  fingers. 

A  few  days  later,  when,  with  dizzy  brain 
and  dazzled  sight,  Norah,  for  the  first 
time,  crept  up  out  on  the  deck  of  the 
swift  Atlantic  liner,  the  first  thing  she 
noticed  was  that  the  heaving,  cold-blue  ex- 
panse around  her  showed  every  here  and 
there  a  curved  snowy  crest,  which  some- 
how reminded  her  of  her  mother's  folded 
white  kerchief  gleaming  in  the  sun.  And 
thereupon  the  face  it  had  framed,  and  the 
familiar  old  cloak  and  red  skirt,  and  the 
bare  feet  she  had,  alas  1  caviled  at,  pre- 
sented themselves  with  a  vividness  which 
gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  desolate  sense 
that  New  York  was  nearer  than  Larna- 
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corry.  But  through  her  years  of  exile  it 
became  her  habit  and  solace  to  make  the 
sunny  green  nook  on  the  hillside  the  set- 
ting for  all  her  pictures  of  the  dearest 
thing  she  had  left  behind.  There  it  was 
always  fair  spring  weather,  with  a  serene 
azure,  lark-haunted,  shining  over  the 
dewy  sward,  where  grasshoppers  were 
scraping  on  the  finest  fiddles  in  the  world, 
and  wild  herbs  blossomed  tiny  and  aro- 
matic. And  always  the  brightest  sunbeam 
touched  the  gleaming  white  kerchief  and 
rested  on  it,  like  a  visible  omen  of  safety 
and  good  luck. 

While  Norah,  her  daughter,  went  voj-ag- 
ing  away  to  the  west,  Mrs.  Di^mpsey  was 
having  an  anxious  time.  She  spent  the 
first  day  or  two  in  eager  expectation  of 
her  son  Paddy's  arrival,  his  steamer  being 
due  at  Queenstown.  But  a  week  and 
more  passed  by  without  bringing  any  news 
of  him.  He  must  be  coming,  she  began 
to  think,  by  the  next  boat ;  **  and,  sure, 
even  so,  he  had  a  right  to  b@  h^re  agin 
now,  or  very  nearly,"  she  reckoned  to 
console  herself.  For  further  distraction 
of  her  mind  she  resorted  to  a  grand  im- 
provement scheme  which  had  occupied  it 
lately.    This  was  nothine  less  ithan  the 
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thatching — no  more  patching  or  darning, 
but  thatching,  body  and  bones — of  her  little 
house.  The  lustrous  green  pelt  of  moss 
on  its  spreading  gabled  roof  had  long  been 
a  grievance  to  her  eyes,  from  which,  now 
that  her  Paddy  was  coming  home  with  a 
fortune,  she  thought  she  might  venture  to 
relieve  them.  So  she  made  bold  to  be- 
speak from  Mr.  Kevin  Fitzsimons,  who 
vas  opening  his  big  rick,  three  loads  of 
straw,  in  full  confidence  that  Paddy  would 
willingly  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
debt.  But  here  again  a  disappointment 
befell  her,  for  Mr.  Fitzsimons  was  perhaps 
more  doubtful  about  his  security ;  at  any 
rate,  he  so  delayed  in  executing  her  order 
that  throughout  another  whole  week  of 
long  days  she  vainly  looked  for  the  appear- 
ance of  either  the  promised  son  or  the 
promised  straw.  At  last  the  cumbrous 
blue  and  orange  farm-carts  did  lumber 
dow-n  her  narrow  boreen,  with  their  loftily 
piled  loads  teasing  themselves  into  golden 
wisps  against  the  high,  furzy  banks.  By 
this  time,  however,  such  was  her  uneasiness 
about  the  overdue  Paddy  that  she  had 
scarcely  the  heart  to  interest  herself  at  all 
about  the  stowing  away  of  her  thatching 
materials,  and  she  let  the  carters  just 
dump  the  loose  sheaves  down  anywhere 
they  liked,  which  happened  to  be  incon- 
veniently close  to  her  door  and  windows. 


In  fact,  the  yellow  mounds  rising  chimney- 
high  almost  overwhelmed  the.  little  dwell- 
ing, and  excluded  light  and  fresh  air  and 
obstructed  movement  to  a  degree  scarcely 
realizable  by  anybody  who  has  never 
gone  through  the  same  experience.  Her 
attempts  to  **  regulate  the  heaps  a  bit "  did 
but  make  matters  worse,  as  she  was  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  the  mass,  which  under 
her  futile  handling  seemed  to  grow  in  bulk 
like  dough  kneaded  before  the  fire,  or 
cream  swelling  unluckily  in  the  chum. 
Her  surroundings  might  have  been  a 
haggard  in  a  small  corner  of  Chaos,  The 
disorder  culminated  when  one  morning 
heavy  rain  set  in,  and,  fretted  at  the  sight 
of  her  precious  bundles  soddening  beneath 
the  soaking  wet,  she  draped  under  shelter 
indoors  as  many  of  them  as  she  could 
contrive.  "  Och,  but  I  was  the  quarefool 
to  go  litter  the  place  up  wid  such  ungov- 
ernable ould  stuff,"  she  said  to  herself  that 
night,  looking  bitterly  round  her  crammed 
room,  and  sniffing  the  choky  odor  of  the 
musty  straw,  while  beyond  the  partition 
wall  she  heard  Nellie  coughing  hollowly 
from  the  same  cause.  *'  And  as  like  as  not 
me  poor  Paddy  all  the  while  wid  the  waves 
rollin'  wild  over  his  head— and  maybe 
Norah's  too  for  aught  I  can  tell.  It's  a  dale 
I  want  wid  a  grand  new  roof  over  mine, 
and  I  left  desolit  in  the  lonesome  world.'' 
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By  next  morning,  which  dawned  windy 
as  well  as  wet,  she  had  regained  a  less 
sweepingly  despondent  view  of  things ; 
still,  her  mood  was  dejected  enough  when, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  she  began  her  slow 
progress  back  itom  the  hillside,  where  she 
had  been  restlessly  watching  Nellie  graze. 
In  those  days  Nellie  had  to  travel  to  and 
fro  more  often  than  ordinarily,  since  her 
mistress  sought  in  frequent  change  of 
pasture  relief  from  ruminating  upon  dolor- 
ous fancies.  And  when  the  two  of  them — 
one  of  the  pair  sauntering  and  browsing 
as  much  at  leisure  as  if  "  the  pours  and 
blasts  were  not  entirely  outrageous  " — had 
just  turned  the  comer  into  the  boreen, 


than  her  son  Paddy  himself,  home  again 
safe  and  sound. 

That  was  joy  supreme  while  it  lasted. 
Only  too  soon,  however,  had  to  come  ex- 
planations about  his  stranger  companions, 
and  thereupon  followed  woe.  For  she 
learned,  alas  1  that  the  pink-bloused  girl 
had  on  the  day  before  become  Mrs.  Paddy. 
On  the  homeward-bound  steamer  had 
Paddy  fallen  in  with  this  English  Fanny 
Tuckett,  and  so  expeditious  a  courtship 
had  ensued  that  upon  arriving  at  Queens- 
town  they  resolved  to  reside  there  for  the 
requisite  three  weeks,  in  order  to  get  mar- 
ried before  proceeding  home.  Perhaps 
Paddy  shrewdly  suspected  that  die  news 
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what  should  the  other  espy  but  a  side-car, 
.  a  canary  colored  side-car  with  a  little  roan 
mare  under  it,  drawn  up  as  close  as  the 
heaps  of  straw  would  permit  to  her  own 
door.  And  on  that  door,  the  key  of  which 
lay  deep  in  her  pocket,  several  persons 
seemed  to  be  thumping  loudly.  Three 
men  there  were,  and  two  women,  girls 
with  flowery  hats,  and  blouses  pink  and 
te-een,  which  the  wind  was  plucking  rudely 
by  I'je  hugest  of  sleeves.  "  Murder  alive  I 
what  s»rt  of  grand  people  is  in  it  at  all  ?" 
Mrs.  Den^^sey  said  to  herself.  "  And  me 
wid  me  skirt  over  me  head,  and  me  scan- 
dalous ould  patched  petticoat  not  fit  to  be 
seen."  But  the  nejct  minute  she  had  for- 
^i^tten  all  about  appearances  in  the  dis- 
that  Sf?..  th^        wa?  no  less 
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would  not  best  please  Fanny's  future 
mother-in-law;  at  any  rate,  he  did  not 
send  it,  choosing  rather  to  attempt  the 
position  by  surprise.  So  here  1^  was 
with  his  bride,  and  with  her  father  and 
sister,  who  had  accompanied  the  pair, 
"just  for  a  bit  of  a  jaunt,"  out  of  their 
way  back  via  Dublin  to  Manchester,  where 
they  lived. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  tidings  Mrs. 
Dempsey  bewilderedly  heard,  and  under 
any  circumstances  they  would  have  been 
grievous.  But  as  it  was,  coming  upon 
her  like  a  fall  of  soot  down  her  chimney, 
and  finding  her  so  ill  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  visitors,  with  her  little 
house  all  in  a  litter,  and  she  herself  a 
shpw  in  h^T  Qlde^t  bad-w^th^r  dotbesr 
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and  "  ne'er  a  bit  of  anything  dacint  for 
the  tay,"  the  ciFCumstances  must  be  pro- 
nounced acsravated.  Nor  could  the  after- 
noon be  considered  a  social  sucf^s — 
such  suiprise-parties  seldom  can.  Al- 
tiioug^,  after  the  first  shock,  she  really 
tried  hard  to  seem  hospitable  and  cordial, 
even  saying  of  the  marriage,  "  Ah,  sure, 
it's  better  anyway  tiian  if  you  was  to  ha' 
got  drownded  on  me,"  the  strangers  were 
less  polite  about  disguising  their  senti- 
ments, and  let  everybody  understand 
plainly  that  they  had  not  expected  to  see 
Fanny  settled  in  what  Mr.  Tuckett  called 
**  such  a  poor-looking  shanty  of  a  place." 
Mortal  woman  could  scarcely  say  less 
tiian  :  "  Bedad,  then,  let  me  tell  you,  your 
betters  was  raised  in  it."  To  which  Mr. 
Tuckett  rejoined,  glancing  viciously  round 
the  straw-encumbered  rocHn,  "Upon  my 
word,  mum,  in  our  country  we  rear  noth- 
ing better  in  ricks  than  rats."  Against 
these  utterances  of  their  parents-in-law 
both  bride  and  brid^oom  protested,  say- 
ing, respectively,  "  Law,  father,  'ow  you 
do  tork  1"  and  '*  Whisht,  whisht,  woman 
alive  1"  and  the  altercation  went  no  fur- 
thcr.  But  a  marked  absence  of  pleasant- 
ness pervaded  the  party,  till  towards  sun- 
set tlie  Tucketts  were  driven  off  looking 
supeFcilious  and  glum,  while  Mrs.  Faddy 
noisily  wept,  openly  avowing  her  wish 
that  she  could  go  with  them,  and  her 
husband  blamed  the  *'  ould  trash  of  straw 
litterin*  about,"  which  had,  he  believed, 
given  a  contr&ry  turn  to  things  at  his 
home-coming.  • 

That  was  a  black  night  for  Mrs.  Demp- 
sey ;  and  only  the  first,  moreover,  of  many 
such.  A  woeful  waking  she  had  to  clear 
consciousness  of  the  fact  that,  though 
Paddy  was  back  again  sure  enough,  he 
belonged  to  her  no  more.  Also,  she  never 
liked  a  bone  in  his  new  proprietress's 
skin,  soon,  indeed,  coming  to  hate  the 
sigfat  of  Fanny's  gaudily  attired  form  and 
the  sound  of  the  h^h-pitched  "furrin" 
voice.  Nor  was  Fanny  behindhand  in 
reciprocating  these  sentiments.  Then, 
what  with  Mrs.  Dempsey's  desire  to  con- 
tinue her  custom  of  managing  things  her 
own  way,  and  Mrs.  Paddy's  eagerness  to 
begin  that  alluring  process,  the  household 
became  a  scene  of  frequent  skirmishes, 
in  which  the  older  woman  had  no  ally. 
Paddy  always  sided  with  bis  wife.  Even 


in  the  dispute  about  who  was  to  have  the 
"  loan  of  a  sate  on  Devlin's  car  to  the 
pattern  away  at  Moynadore,"  he  had  said : 
"  Ah,  sure,  mother,  it's  too  ould  you  are 

to  be  drivin'  that  far  1"  And  he,  as  Mrs, 
Dempsey  bitterly  remembered,  that  not 
so  long  ago  would  have  been  ready  to 
choke  anybody  who  had  offered  to  say 
there  was  a  sign  of  ould  age  on  her. 
Those  unlucky  straw-loads,  again,  pro- 
vided immediate  occasion  for  disagree- 
ment. With  deep  mortification  Mrs. 
Dempsey  found  that  she  was  considered 
to  have  taken  too  much  upon  herself  in 
bespeaking  them,  that  Paddy  disapproved 
of  the  proposed  thatching,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  responsible  for  the  debt 
He  threw  out  some  hints  about  intentions 
of  having  a  slated  roof  over  their  heads 
before  long,  but  she  was  depressed  below 
the  point  of  feeling  any  pride  in  the  pros- 
pect of  that  grandeur.  Paddy's  repudia- 
tion embarrassed  her  sorely,  and  the  un- 
paid-for  superfluous  straw  grew  into  a 
sort  of  daily  nightmare.  At  last,  after 
putting  up  with  much  nagging  about  its 
"  awk'ardness  "  on  the  premises,  she  pre- 
vailed on  Fanner  Fltzsimons  to  take  a 
portion  of  it  back,  as  a  great  favor — and 
Mrs.  Dempsey  detested  asking  favors — 
and  she  parted  with  her  fat  pig,  at  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage,  to  pay  for  the  rest 
But,  would  you  believe  it,  ma'am  or  sir, 
that  girl  Fanny  had  the  face  to  try  stand 
her  out  that  she  had  a  right  to  have  asked 
M«r  leave  about  selling  the  beast — set 
them  up  I  and  she  feeding  the  creature 
twice  a  day  half  a  year  before,  by  ill  luck, 
she  ever  heard  tell  there  was  any  such  an 
ignorant,  unmannerly  hussy  coming  about 
the  place  to  be  giving  her  impudence. 

It  was  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  this  out- 
rageous claim  made  her  extremely  indig- 
nant, for  now,  more  than  ever  before,  did 
it  behoove  her  to  be  tenacious  of  proprie- 
torship in  the  little  steading  and  the  live 
stock.  If  Paddy  had  come  home  to  her 
as  she  had  hoped,  she  would  not  have  been 
at  all  careful  to  stand  upon  her  rights ; 
but  now,  since  things  were  so  deplorably 
altered,  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  in  the 
fact  that  she  owned  Nellie,  and  the  bit  of 
poultry,  and  the  couple  of  pigs,  lay  all 
the  means  she  had  of  asserting  herself 
against  the  interloper.  It  is  true  that  the 
roof  over  their  uneasy  heads  was  no  less 
certainly  her  ?rop^^^y^@^}^^^k 
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this  into  consideration,  simply  because 
the  thought  of  Paddy's  seeking  any  other 
abode  than  "  the  ould  place  at  home " 
had  never  occurred  to  her.  The  beasts 
and  bit  of  land  were  a  different  matter, 
which  conferred  predominance  and  au- 
thority, enabling  her  to  feel  herself  every 
inch  the  mistress  still,  despite  all  the 
finery  and  insolence,  the  meddling  and 
making,  of  this  upstart  daughter-in-law, 
with  her  loud  talk  about  the  wonderful 
great  improvements  i^y  presently  would 
undertake  with  some  of  their  own  money. 
Mrs.  Dempsey  did  not  want  to  hear  any- 
thing about  that  at  all.  "  Paddy  was 
kindly  welcome — and  any  wife  of  his 
was  welcome — to  aught  there  might  be  in 
the  ould  place ;  but  she  would  liefer  they 
left  it  the  way  she'd  been  used  to  it  ever. 
It  done  her  r^ht  enoi^h.  They  could 
fix  it  accordin'  as  they  liked  once  she 
quit  out  of  it ;  but,  glory  be  to  goodness  I 
she  was  strong  and  hearty  yet" 

This,  however,  did  not  fall  in  with  the 
views  of  Mrs.  Paddy,  nor  of  her  husband, 
who  at  present  saw  most  things  blindly 
through  her  eyes.  For  the  truth  was  that 
they  had  set  their  hearts  on  building  a 
new  house,  and  on  getting  the  holding 
into  Paddy's  hands  before  he  applied  for 
a  loan  from  the  Land  Commissioners. 
Paddy  was  of  the  opinion  that  she  might 
now  very  well  sell  her  interest  in  it  to 
him — "  cheap,"  Mrs.  Paddy  interpolated — 
and,  of  course,  go  on  living  with  them  all 
the  same,  "  so  long,"  added  her  daughter- 
in-law,  "as  she  didn't  interfere  in  what 
was  no  business  of  hers."  Obviously, 
then,  nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient 
and  unreasonable  than  Mrs.  Dempsey's 
attitude. 

Matters  standing  thus,  it  was  a  very 
crushing  blow  to  her  when,  towards  the 
fall,  her  cherished  Nellie  "took  and  di.d 
on  her  "  of  some  mysterious  malady,  brief 
and  fatal,  which  bafHed  the  skill  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  cow-doctor.  Her 
loss  was  altogether  irreparable.  What 
good  did  it  do  her  that  Paddy  bought 
himself  a  couple  of  heifers  at  the  next 
Meenoughter  fair?  They  were  ugly-look- 
ing little  weasels  of  things  to  her  mind, 
and  no  affair  of  hers,  anyhow.  Not  that 
she  would  put  the  poor  lad  out  of  conceit 
with  them.  But  you  might  go  far  enough 
before  you'd  find  the  equal  of  poor  Nellie ; 
the  kindest  cow  in  Ireland,  with  more 


nature  in  her  than  plenty  of  human  beings. 
Heavily  dra^^d  the  lonesome  mornings 
without  anything  to  milk  or  mind;  and 
then  Mrs.  Paddy  must  needs  "up  and 
sauce  her  about  scalding  the  chum." 

The  ins  and  outs  of  it  all  would  be  too 
long  a  story,  but  the  upshot  of  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee.  Those  two  young 
people,  both  headstrong  and  energetic, 
disposed  to  hustle  and  grab,  equipped, 
in  short,  for  getting  on  in  the  world,  were 
pitted  against  an  older  and  less  experi- 
enced woman,  irritated  and  dejected  by 
jealousy  and  disappointment,  and  sepa- 
rated from  those  who  might  have  effectively 
taken  her  part.  She  was  prone,  more- 
over, to  sentimental  rather  than  practical 
notions  about  property.  All  these  things 
told  against  her  in  the  contest,  and  its  end 
was  that  one  March  day,  after  an  unusu- 
ally disturbed  period,  she  announced  her 
intention  of  "  taking  herself  off  out  of  a 
place  where  nobody  wanted  her,  to  go 
live  with  poor  Biddy  McQueen  away 
beyond  at  Letterard,  who  would  be  glad 
enough  of  her  company.  She  would  take 
her  few  fowls,  and  the  pigs,  and  her  bed, 
and  get  along  well  enoi^  with  her  knit* 
ting." 

Now  this  Biddy  McQueen  was  a  very 
indigent,  half-crazy  old  kinswoman,  who 
had  her  dwdling  a  dozen  miles  away  on 
a  bleak,  sea-fronting  hillside,  where  the 
flecks  of  fields  are  strewn  with  stones  as 
thickly  almost  as  the  shingly  strand  below. 
Time  was  when  the  proposal  would  have 
shocked  Paddy  exceedingly,  but  now 
Fanny's  open  joy  at  it  made  him  see  it  in 
a  new  light,  and  he  let  his  mother  go 
without  remonstrance.  He  did,  it  is  true, 
salve  his  conscience  somewhat  by  insist- 
ing that  she  should  take  a  few  pounds  in 
consideration  of  her  relinquished  claims 
upon  the  home  at  Lamacorry.  He  thrust 
them  upon  her  in  the  rueful  moments  of 
leave-taking,  and  they  caused  her  to  feel 
heart-brokenly  rich  as  she  counted  the 
wet  notes — few  they  were  indeed — ^jog^ng 
along  out  under  the  rain.  Further,  he 
cheered  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
some  people  believed  old  Biddy  to  be  a 
great  miser,  and  possessed  of  vast  wealth. 

If  so,  she  certainly  concealed  it  most 
thoroughly,  as  that  bleak  countrj-side 
could  hardly  have  produced  a  more  for- 
lornly poverty-stricken  dwelling  than  the 
little  rough-walled  cabin  with  its  glimmw 
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of  weather-worn  whitewash,  over  which 
green,  slimy  stains  ran.down  in  long  streaks 
from  beneath  the  eaves  where  weighted 
rope-ends  dangled,  and  whose  »xlden 
thatch  in  this  wailing  March  twilight 
gloomed  against  the  cold,  clearing  west 
like  a  heap  of  somber  brown  sea-wrack. 
Poor  Biddy  was  in  a  moping  fit,  and  had 
locked  the  door  against  Mrs.  Dempsey 
and  her  drenched  donkey-cart  load.  The 
snowy  white  kerchief  had  come  to  sorry 
quarters.  But  away  at  Lamacoriy  Paddy 
and  his  wife  were  talking  e^;erly  about 
their  new  house ;  while  much  further  away, 
at  Arbutus  City,  Ohio,  their  sister  Nondi 
kept  on  dreaming  that  her  mother  might 
be  sitting,  safe  and  happy,  sunning  herself 
in  her  old  pleasant  nook  among  tibe  green 
pesture-lands. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  Mrs.  Demp- 
sey had  been  unmindful  in  these  days  of 
her  absent  daughter.  Far  from  it,  as,  when 
her  troubles  b^^an,  her  thoughts  had 
turned  to  Norah  as  to  a  tower  of  strength, 
but,  unfortunately,  placed  beyond  her 
reach.  Norah's  faithfulness  was  a  thing 
about  which  she  doubted  no  more  than 
about  the  existence  of  the  sun.  But  this 
sun  was  hidden  from  her  behind  a  curved- 
up  waste  of  western  waters,  and  could 
reach  her  with  only  most  feeble  and  in- 
effectual beams.  For  the  Dempseys  were 
a  very  illiterate  family,  and  that  makes 
absence  absence  indeed.  Mrs.  Dempsey 
herself  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
Nonth  was  not  much  more  accomplished, 
though  she  could  just  achieve  a  scrawl 
the  purport  of  which  could  generally  be 
deciphered  by  any  scholar  who  had  before- 
hand any  sufficient  data  for  guessii^.  A 
communication  of  this  sort  came  from  her 
"  only  of  a  very  odd  while,"  which  at 
Laraacorry  means  extremely  seldom.  It 
was  always  addressed  to  Paddy,  and 
answered  by  him,  both  documents  being 
so  curt  and  conventional  that  they  threw 
curiously  little  light  upon  the  situation  of 
either  correspondent.  Norah  wrote  to  her 
dear  brother  Paddy  that  she  meant  to  let 
him  know  herself  and  Mick  and  the  chil- 
dren were  getting  their  healths,  glory  be 
to  God ;  and  they  had  fine  weather  now, 
and  she  hoped  mother  was  getting  her 
health.  So  no  more  from  his  sister  "  N. 
Demsy."  To  which  Paddy  replied  in 
like  manner,  the  difference  in  his  case 


being  a  more  deliberate  suppression  of 
facts.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  abstained 
from  mentioning  his  marriage,  because 
he  surmised  that  this  elder  sister,  of  whom 
he  stood  a  good  deal  in  awe,  would  be  of 
the  opinion  he  shouldn't  have  i)rought 
home  a  wife  this  long  while  yet — he  was 
barely  of  age — ^but  have  looked  after 
mother  and  kept  things  comfortable  for 
her.  For  similar  reasons,  tn  a  higher 
degree,  he  avoided  informing  Norah  of 
Mrs.  Dempsey's  departure.  He  had  in- 
variably concluded  his  compositions  with : 
"  Mother  does  be  getting  her  health  finely, 
and  hopes  you  are  the  same,"  a  ha^i^ 
which  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  tolay 
aside  merely  because  there  was  no  longer 
anybody  to  give  him  the  message.  But  it 
always  formed  the  gist  of  the  letter  for 
Norah,  who,  spelling  it  out  with  a  thank- 
ful heart,  continued  to  dwell  in  a  fool's 
paradise  of  security. 

Unsatisfactory  as  such  a  correspond- 
ence may  appear,  it  is  so  much  better  than 
nothing  whatever  that  it  had  been  the 
chief  consideration  which  had  delayed 
Mrs.  Dempsey  in  resolving  upon  her 
exodus  from  Lamacorry.  "  For,"  she  had 
said  to  herself,  '*  how  at  all  would  I  be 
hearin*  e'er  a  word  of  them  crathurs  ?" 
And  now  that  it  had  failed  to  deter  her 
from  taking  the  step,  she  tried  what  shifts 
she  could  to  escape  the  dreaded  conse- 
quence. Many  a  toilsome  tramp  did  she 
trudge  on  a  fair-day  to  Meenoughter,  half- 
way between  Letterard  and  Lamacorry, 
for  the  chance  of  falling  tn  with  some  of 
her  old  neighbors,  from  whom  she  might 
glean  a  grain  of  news  more  precious  than 
gold.  Paddy  and  his  wife  she  never  met, 
Ireeping  proudly  out  of  their  way,  while 
they  avoided  her  from  various  motives,  in 
which  compunction  formed  an  element, 
notwithstanding  that  Mrs.  Paddy  had 
almost  persuaded  her  husband  to  regard 
as  highly  ungrateful  his  mother's  conduct 
in  "  flouncing  off  like  she  did,  after  all 
what  had  been  done  for  her."  This  glean- 
ing could  be  accomplished  only  by  means 
more  or  less  of  strategy.  For  she  was  not, 
mind  you, "  going  to  let  on  to  other  people 
that  she  and  Paddy  weren't  speaking." 
But  she  knew  well  enough  that  if  an 
American  letter  h..d  lately  arrived,  some 
reference  to  the  fact,  if  not  to  the  contents, 
would  probably  be  made  in  the  course  of 
any  judiciously^Wed 
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"  So  yous  are  after  hearin*  from  America 
over  there,  ma'am,"  some  Mrs.  Kelly 
would  remark ;  and,  "  'Deed  are  we," 
Mrs.  Dempsey  would  reply,  in  a  most 
matter-of-course  tone.  Then,  if  this  were 
a  lucky  day,  Mrs.  Kelly  would  add, 
"  And  all  of  them  doin'  finely,  she  says. 
It's  a  grand  country."  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  the  addition  would  be  less  felicitous. 
"  And  what's  the  best  good  news  with 
them  ?"  the  announcing  neighbor  would 
go  on  to  inquire.  StUI,  even  so,  Mrs. 
Dempsey  would  extricate  herself  from  the 
embarrassment,  replying,  with  much  pres- 
'^ence  of  mind,  "  Ah,  sure,  ma'am,  just  what 
you  heard  before." 

But  at  last  a  piece  of  news  assailed  her 
with  an  abruptness  which  threw  her  off 
her  guard.  It  was  a  lead-colored  Novem- 
ber day,  several  years  after  her  flitting, 
and  she  had  made  her  way  over  to 
Meenoughter  Fair  once  more,  in  quest  of 
foreign  intelligence.  There  Kate  Sweeney, 
meeting  her,  said,  "Och.then,  Mrs.  Demp- 
sey, ma'am,  is  it  yourself  ?  How  are  you 
this  long  time  ?  Bedad,now,  you're  look- 
in'  none  too  well.  I  was  as  near  as  any- 
thin'  passin*  you  by,  only  for  noticin' 
your  little  white  handkercher  on  your 
head.  And  so  Norah's  after  gettin' 
married." 

"  Married /''  Mrs.  Dempsey  repeated, 
jumping,  Kate  reported,  as  if  she  had 
set  her  foot  on  twenty  tin  tacks.  "  What 
fool's  talk  have  you  ?"  And  though  she 
quickly  recollected  herself  sufficiently  to 
account  for  her  ignorance  by  explaining 
that  a  bad  cold  had  prevented  her  from 
going  anywhere  this  great  while  back, 
Kate  was  not  at  all  successfully  taken  in. 

The  news  was  very  bad.  For  she  had 
been  clinging  more  and  more  desperately 
to  the  hope  that  one  of  these  dreary  days 
Norah  would  come  back  to  her  ;  and  now 
this  seemed  quite  swept  away.  She  did 
not  know  the  rhyme  which  says  that  "  my 
daughter's  my  daughter  all  the  days  of 
her  life,"  nor  would  it  have  been  consol- 
atory, since  the  daughter  in  question  had 
settled  herself  for  all  those  days  inaccess- 
ibly beyond  unimaginable  miles  of  ocean. 
The  affliction  came,  too,  as  a  ninth  wave 
in  a  rising  tide  of  troubles.  Things  had 
been  going  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  for- 
lorn little  hillside  cabin.  Poor  demented 
Biddy  had  grown  more  infirm  in  body 
and  mind,  and  was  now  a  bedridden 


misery.  Mrs.  Dempsey's  few  pound-notes 
had  long  ago  melted  away,  and  lack  of 
feeding  had  obliged  her  to  give  up  keep- 
ing her  pigs.  Therefore  her  small  flock 
of  poultry  were  left  to  be  the  tottering 
mainstay  of  the  household.  But  latety 
some  sort  of  "  quare  murrain  "  had  fallen 
on  them,  slaying  part,  and  causing  the 
survivors  to  stalk  about  bald  or  dishev- 
eled, unchancy  objects,  such  as  one  migfit 
imagine  the  fowl  of  banefuUy  enchanted 
regions.  The  cutting  off  of  that  last 
resource  brought  dire  straits.  A  day 
came  when  Mrs.  Dempsey  could  not  afford 
to  refuse  twopence  offered  her  by  a  pass- 
ing peddler  for  the  last  of  her  little  white 
kerchiefs.  And  on  many  another,  sitting 
cold  by  a  fireless  hearth,  she  would  recall 
the  time  when,  if  she  wanted  a  griddle- 
cake,  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  plunge 
her  hand  into  the  chest  of  sweety  white- 
dusted  meal ;  and  she  would  think  to  her- 
self how  glad  she  would  be  now  of  one 
such  handful  to  make  a  sup  of  gruel  for 
Biddy,  "  the  crathur,"  whimpering  there 
on  the  bed.  And  then  visions  would  rise 
up  around  her  out  of  the  far  and  farther 
off  times :  of  poor  Nellie,  with  sleek,  straw- 
berry-freckled sides  and  meek,  melancholy 
eyes ;  of  frisky  calves,  impatiently  impetu- 
ous, thrusting  their  round  heads  into 
wrong  places ;  of  a  resplendently  glossed 
cock  strutting  among  neatest-plumaged 
hens;  of  the  children — real  children  still 
— with  Paddy,  the  smallest  of  them,  that 
used  to  think  a  deal  of  his  mammy ;  of 
Himself  coming  in  from  the  fields,  tall 
and  young,  and  never  to  grow  old — until 
at  length  hunger  broke  the  spell  of  these 
haunting  memories,  and  she  would  wan- 
der down  on  the  shore  to  try  if  she  could 
gather  a  wisp  of  dilisk  off  the  shag^ 
rocks,  or  fill  a  little  battered  can  with 
clinging  shellfish,  that  she  might  have 
something  to  boil  by  way  of  supper.  If 
Norah  could  have  taken  a  long,  very  long, 
look  from  the  opposite  strand,  and  had 
seen  a  worn,  gaunt  old  woman,  in  coarse, 
ragged  garments,  clambering  and  peering 
among  the  slimy  boulders,  while  the  rough 
wind  blustered  about  the  grizzled  bare 
head  and  seemed  to  imperil  the  precarious 
footing,  she  would  hardly  have  realized 
the  csdamity,  just  because  it  was  so  great 

All  this  time  Norah  had  been  experi- 
encing plenty  Bli.izfl^^'^C*©^  °™ 
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tcoount,  over  and  above  the  anxieties  and 
mirations  involved  by  the  mere  fact  that 
she  was  "  away."  Upon  arriving  in  the 
United  States,  she  had  found  the  affairs 
of  her  brother  Mick  in  no  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  and  thenc^rward  lack  of  health 
or  lack  ol  vork  had  frequently  infested 
th^  household.  To  get  aloi^  at  all  was 
as  much  as  they  could  do,  Norah  per- 
ceived with  disappointment,  let  alone 
having  a  penny  to  send  home.  There- 
fore her  poor  little  scremms  often  con- 
tained an  apolc^  for  being  a  *'  dry  l^ter/' 
iriu^  means,  in  &e  lai^^uage  of  an  emi- 
grant,  one  without  a  remittance.  It  was 
wdl  for  her  that  she  could  not  guess  the 
fate  of  iniiat  few  money-orders  she  did 
contri7e  to  inclose.  These  were  invari- 
ably absorbed  by  Mrs.  Paddy,  and  never 
a  farthing  the  better  for  them  was  the 
.person  for  whose  sake  they  had  been  pain- 
fully scraped  together. 

But  at  last  things  took  a  more  prosper- 
ous turn.  Mick  had  a  long  spell  of  unin- 
terrupted eainii%;  the  c^dlren  seemed 
to  have  got  tiirougfa  all  their  harassing 
ulments,  and  Norah  was  able  to  under- 
take some  profitable  occupation.  And 
then  Mick  married  again — **  a  very  dacint, 
quiet,  good-natured  girL"  Whereupon 
Norm's  thoughts  immediately  set  home- 
ward— nobody  wanted  h^  in  Ohio  any 
loD^ner,  she  supposed;  only  then  one 
Jdmny  Kinsella,  a  fine  young  man  from 
the  County  Mayo,  and  a  deal  too  good  for 
her,  in  her  own  humble  opinion,  inter- 
posed and  persuaded  her  to  stay  yet  a 
while.  He  might  hardly  have  succeeded 
had  he  not  represented  that  her  return 
would  be  only  deferred.    In  a  year  or  so, 

all  went  well,  he  expected  to  go  home 
for  good,  and  take  a  bit  of  land  in  the  old 
oonntiy.  Such  eq>ectations  are  always 
very  liable  to  delay,  if  nothing  more  fa^ 
be&lls  Ihem.  In  this  case  the  year  or  so 
took  several  new  leases  of  Ufe  before 
Mrs.  Johnny  Kinsella  found  herself  happy 
woman  enough  to  be  actually  homeward 
bound,  with  her  husband  and  a  wonderful 
toddlii^  son,  and  a  fortune  which  at  Lar- 
naoorry  would  be  considered  **  rael  grand 
cntirebr-" 

She  was  all  the  more  impatient  to  set 
out  and  get  over  because  for  some  time 
past  Pad^s  letters  had  ceased  to  arrive 
even  with  their  wonted  irr^^ari^.  The 
&ct  was  that  he  had  left  Laxnacorry  for  a 


farm  in  a  different  part  of  the  country, 
and  had  been  too  bu^  with  the  move 
and  his  other  affairs,  which  were  mostly 
unlucky  betting  transactions,  to  spare  any 
of  his  time  for  the  correspondence.  His 
silence  did  not  make  Norah  seriously  un- 
easy, as  she  knew  from  her  own  experi- 
ence how  natural  it  comes  not  to  write ; 
still,  it  added  somewhat  to  the  anxiety 
which  is  inevitable  when  one  seeks  to 
pick  up  the  threads  of  life  dropped  nearly 
a  dozen  years  ago.  How  many  may  be 
broken  hopelessly  off,  and  what  lamenta> 
ble  entang^emrats  may  have  happened  7 
In  this  fleeting  world  one  cannot  let  a 
gross  of  montlu  dip  1^  and  think  to  es- 
cape some  regrets  for  what  has  gone 
along^with  them.  Nevertheless,  she  did 
feel  secure  upon  the  main  point  She 
nothing  feared  but  that  she  would  find  her 
mother  knitting  away  in  the  warm  chim- 
ney-corner, or,  since  it  was  now  {feasant 
spring  weather,  sitting  in  her  sunny  green 
nook  on  the  hilL  "  And  she'll  be  wearin' 
the  bit  of  a  white  handkerchi^  sbinin' 
over  her  head  yet,  I'll  be  bound,"  Norah 
reflected,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
throbbing  screw,  *'  and  the  sorra  a  shoe  to 
herfoot  very  belike,  aye,  won't  she, the  ould 
villin  1  But,  bedad,  it's  the  quare  things 
she  might  put  on  her  or  lave  off  her,  that 
I  wouldn't  be  as  plased  as  twinty,  and 
proud  and  thankful  to  behould — 'deed 
mig^t  she  sa" 

Consequently  the  shock  was  stunning 
when  she  had  led  the  way  triumphantly 
down  the  furzy-banked  boreen,  and  at  its 
end  came  in  sig^t  of,  not  the  old  brown 
thatch,  with  mossy  gables  and  blue,  quiver- 
ing smoke-plume,  but  a  prim-shaped  slated 
cottage  of  blackish  stone  and  red  brick^ 
soundless,  stirless,  with  barred  door  and 
windows,  and  a  heart-chilling  aspect  of 
desertion.  She  could  hardly  believe  htf 
affrighted  e]res,  and  fled  on  straij^t  to  the 
nearest  dwelling,  only  to .  find  there  a 
stranger,  who  told  her  terrible  things  as 
blandly  as  if  she  was  just  passing  the  time 
of  day.  "  The  Dempseys  that  was  livin' 
'round  the  turn  one  time  ?"  this  Mrs. 
Brady  said,  standing  calmly  in  her  door^ 
way;  "sure  they're  auit  out  of  it  since  a 
good  while  before  la  t  Christmas.  I  dis- 
remimber  where  to  they  were  goin'.  Did 
tiieir  mother  go  along,  ma'am  ?  Thejr  had 
ne'er  a  mother  livin'  wid  them  ever  since 
I  come  to  Lamacoriy — and.  that's  maybe 
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six  or  seven  year.  But  people  did  be 
sayia'  the  ould  Widdy  Dempsey  was  their 
mother,  that  come  of  an  odd  while  to  the 
fair  at  Meenoughter,  and  had  took  up  wid 
another  ould  crazy  body  they  called  Biddy 
McQueen,  away  off  at  Letterard.  I  niver 
was  there.  And  they  did  be  sayin*  it 
was  no  credit  to  Faddy  Dempsey  to  be 
lavin'  his  mother  so  poorly.  I  haven't  seen 
her  anywheres  this  great  while.  Bedad, 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  I've  a  notion  I 
heard  somebody  sayin'  there  was  some- 
thin'  happint  a  one  of  the  ould  crathurs, 
aye  to  be  sure.  Lizzie,"  she  called  back 
into  the  dark  cavity  behind  her,  *'  do 
you  mind  which  was  it,  crazy  Biddy  or 
the  ould  widdy  they  were  after  buryin* 
last  week,  of  the  two  quare  ones  that  was 
livin'  below  at  Letterard  ?  You  don't 
remimber  ?    No  more  don't  I." 

Norah  took  a  car,  a  bright  yellow  car, 
and  was  driven  the  long  twelve  miles  to 
the  stony  country  of  Letterard.  Some- 
times she  tried  to  reach  the  lag^ng  horse 
with  the  point  of  her  umbrella ;  but  some- 
times she  wished  that  he  would  drop 
down  with  them  all  in  a  heap  on  the  road. 
Big  Johnny  and  little  Johnny  at  the  other 
side  of  the  car  could  not  get  a  word  out 
of  her,  and  concluded  it  more  prudent  to 
leave  off  trying.  And  when  they  reached 
the  little  weather-stained  cabin,  it  was 
empty.  For  a  minute  Norah  stared  at  it 
dumbly,  and  then  she  ran,  "  like  one  de- 
mented/' in  the  driver's  opinion,  down  the 
deep-rutted  cart-track  towards  the  sea. 

Along  the  shingly  strand  olive-green, 
white-lipped  rollers  were  tumbling  over 
heavily,  and  leaving  behind  them  as  they 
receded  tangled  heaps  of  leathery  brown 
weed,  strapSf  bands,  collars,  and  traces, 
as  if  some  marine  harness-room  had  gone 
to  wrack.  To  the  right  hand  of  anybody 
running  down  to  the  shore,  large  rounded 
boulders  are  piled  up,  smooth  and  slippery ; 
and  among  these  a  ra^ed,  beggar-like  old 
woman,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  was 
stooping  and  peering  in  search  of  long, 
slimy  dilisk  leaves.  Her  search  had  dis- 
appointed her,  for  there  was  little  to  be 


got  that  day,  and  she  had  gathered  herself 
only  a  meager  bunch.  Suddenly  some  one 
snatched  this  out  of  her  hand  and  flung 
it  away  into  a  rock-pool.  She  turned  in 
wrath  and  dismay,  thinking  she  was  as- 
sailed by  some  of  the  wild  children  who 
had  begun  to  molest  her  and  call  her 
crazy.  But  it  was  Norah  herself,  thoi^jli 
her  bonnet  looked  so  grand,  and  her  face 
did  not  quite  match  the  old  familiar  voice. 
Norah  hugged  her  very  tightly,  and  said : 
"  Och,  you  ould,  ould  villin — if  ever  I  let 
you  out  of  me  sight  agin — if  ever  I  do  1" 

By  the  time  that  the  pastures  were  richly 
green  with  June,  and  Mrs.  Dempsey  had 
grown  ten  years  younger  and  quite  at 
home  in  her  new  little  house  up  near  her 
daughter's  on  the  townlands  ci  Lama- 
corry,  she  once  more  owned  a  cow  to 
watch  a-grazing  ;  not  poor  Nellie's  equal, 
perhaps,  yet  a  worthy  and  amiable  red- 
and-white  creature.  The  first  morning 
that  she  was  driven  out,  the  pair  were 
met  by  Mrs.  Johnny  Kiosella,  who  said  in 
greeting :  "  Well  now,  I  declare  to  good- 
ness, the  two  of  us  is  the  most  contrdiy 
people  ever  walked  1"  Probably  her  reason 
for  declaring  so  was  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Dempsey  wore  on  her  head  a  little  black 
straw  bonnet,  though  she  had  the  whitest 
of  kerchiefs  laid  ready  to  her  hand  at 
home,  and  on  her  feet  stout,  welt-polished 
shoes  and  gray  woolen  stockings,  with 
which  her  daughter  had  been  careful  not 
to  provide  her;  whereas  Norah  herself 
came  stepping  warily  barefooted  over  the 
soft  grass.  "  And  sure  what  matter  for 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Dempsey,  "so  long  as 
the  both  of  us  is  contint  with  our  con- 
tririness  ?  But  I  wouldn't  wonder,  Norah 
jewel,  if  I  took  to  me  handkercher  again 
to-morra ;  this  little  black  contrivance 
does  be  liker  somethin'  lit  on  the  top  of 
me  head  by  accident  But  I  was  just 
thinkin'  in  me  mind  I'd  slip  off  these  ould 
brogues  when  I'd  come  under  the  shelter 
of  the  wall.  The  feel  of  them's  rael  un- 
nathural," 

"  Herself  1"  said  Norah,  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction. 
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Aspects  of  Mental  Economy.  By  M.  V. 
O'Shea.  Bulletin  of  the  Uidversity  of  Wbconslt], 
Haa9on,Wis.  6x9%  in.  198  pages.  75c 
This  essay  is  to  be  commended  to  all  brain- 
workers.  Its  wide  range  includes  such  a 
detail  as  the  question  what  sort  of  writine-peD 
16  least  fatiguing  to  the  brain.  Professor 
O'Sfaea's  inquiries  concern  the  many  ways  in 
which  nervous  energy  can  be  most  readily 
generated  and  wisely  conserved  for  [»x)fital^e 
production  of  either  a  mental  or  physical  sort. 

Baedeker's  Handbooks  for  Travelers.  With 
Maps  and  Pbns.  No. I.  Austria:  H. SwltzerlaDd ; 
IIL  Central  Italy  ;  IV.  KhiDe.  4x6V«in.  ^40  each. 
New  editions  of  four  important  volumes  in  the 
Baedeker  series,  carefully  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date  with  the  thorouriiness  which  char- 
acterizes the  editorial  work  on  this  admirable 
series  of  guide-books. 

Bath  Comedy,  The.  By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 
5X7%  in.  290  pages.  »!.». 
Jovial  and  spirited :  permeated,  moreover, 
with  the  real  eighteenth-century  flavor.  The 
tale  is  of  the  Bath  of  Beau  Nash's  time,  and 
the  reader  mentally  pictures  the  elaborate 
fashion,  the  feminine  folly,  and  the  masculine 
bnwgadocio  of  the  famous  Spa.  The  style  is 
of  Ae  iij^test  touch-and-go  comedy,  and  some- 
times die  action  comes  nearer  to  rarce  than  to 
comedy.  The  book  is  a  literary  trifle,  amusing 
and  clever,  but  without  much  real  substance, 
nor  of  so  strong  a  texture  as  had  "  The  Pride 
of  Jennico."  We  see  no  reason  why  the  preva- 
leat  fashion  of  dramatizing  novels  might  not 
find  in  this  book  a  tempting  opportunity. 

Bird  Homes.  By  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore. 
Uhatiated.  DooUeday  ft  HcChue  Co.,  New  Yoric 
THxlOln.  183 pages.  «2. 

This  is  beautifully  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author ;  some  of  the  pic- 
tures are  printM  in  color  with  truth  to  nature 
and  good  pictorial  effect.  Some  seven  hun- 
dred and  nfty  birds  are  fully  described,  with 
notes  about  habits,  nests,  habitats,  etc.,  etc.  In 
his  introductory  chapters  the  author  discour- 
ases  reckless  egg-collecting,  \xrse&  the  rassage 
(n  laws  forbiddtng  the  sale  of  btrd-skins  for 
millinery  purposes,  discusses  in  an  interesting 
way  pros  and  cons  of  keeping  birds  in 
captivity,  g^ves  valuable  hints  al>out  bird  pho- 
b^phy,  and  adds  advice  about  feeding  and 
caring  for  birds.  We  know  of  no  more  attract- 
ive anid  useful  handbook  for  popular  reading 
and  reference. 

Conquest  of  Arid  America,  The.  By  WUJiam 
E.  Smirthe.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
Yo^k-  4%x7y4in.  326ps«B5.  #1.50. 
This  book  is  written  by  the  editor  of  "  The 
Irrigation  Age,"  a  man  who  apparently  knows 
v#iiU  of  tbc  States  twd  Territories  of  our 


arid  regions.  He  believes  that  the  true  oppor- 
tunity of  the  American  people  does  not  lie  in 
the  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the 
Caribbean,  but  in  the  vast  unsettled  regions 
of  our  own  country.  We  are  not  compelled, 
he  avers,  to  seek  another  field  for  expansion 
bv  reason  of  any^hysical  limitations  in  these 
United  States.  One  so-called  limitation  has 
been  the  failure  of  rainfall  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  agriculture.  Mr.  Smythe  show^  in 
the  first  place,  that  aridity  fosters  health — tt  is 
the  damp  cold  tiiat  penetrates,  the  humid 
heat  that  prostrates.  After  provmg  that  arid- 
ity is  a  blessing,  the  author  then  explains  to 
us  the  miracle  of  irrigation,  and  illustrates  this 
by  certain  "  Utopias"'  of  the  West.  He  then 
describes  Undeveloped  America.  Lastiy,  and 
even  more  interestingly,  he  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  the  half-em^Toyed,  and  shows  that  the 
reason  of  non-immigration  to  die  West  is 
lareely  found  in  the  lack  of  co-operative  capital 
and  co-operative  setdement  The  proUem  is 
how  to  combine  surplus  labor,  surplus  land,  and 
surplus  capital.  The  occupation  of  the  vast 
unaeveloped  region  by  the  mass  of  our  people 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  following  Mr. 
Smythe's  recommendation  botb  as  to  irriga- 
tion and  as  to  colonization. 

Cumberland  Vendetta,  A.    By  John  Fox,  Jr. 

Illustrated.    Haiper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7H 

Id.  181  pages.  >U5. 
In  this  Story  Mr.  Fox  is  on  his  own  groimd 
among  the  mountaineers,  whom  he  knows  at 
first  hand,  with  whose  finer  qualities  he  is  very 
sympathetic,  and  whose  limitations  and  lack 
of  civilization  he  sees  in  historical  perspective. 
He  has  given  in  this  story  the  record  of  <Mie 
of  those  fierce  feudal  fights  between  families 
which  still  survive  among  the  mountaineer^ 
although  they  are  fast  dying  out.  He  has  told 
the  story  with  a  great  aeaTof  freshness  and 
pictorial  power.  The  materials  with  which 
he  had  to  deal  were  the  elementary  passions 
of  men ;  the  characters  which  he  had  portrayed 
are  almost  semi-savage :  and  yet  he  has  found 
both  in  the  tnaterial  and  the  characters  those 
elements  which  have  humanized  the  story.  It 
is  a  chapter  of  American  life  well  worm  the 
reading. 

From  Sand  Hill  to  Pine.  By  Bret  Harte. 
Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4%x7  In.  327 
pages.  JUS. 

Half  a  dozen  short  stories  on  Mr.  Harte's 
usual  Western  subjects  and  in  his  usual  vein. 
One  wonders  how  many  such  stories  in  all  he 
has  written,  and  whj  he  does  not  let  himseU 
be  tempted  by  ambition  to  do  the  more  etab- 
orate  work  in  fiction  one  feels  him  capable  of 
doing.  Meanwhilej  his  tales  are,  as  always, 
moderately  interesting  and  decidedly  amusing; 
they  have  occasional  descriptive  passages 
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Buch  as  can  be  equaled  by  no  oAer  Ihring 
American  writer  of  fiction. 

Qiotto  and  His  Work  in  Padua.  By  John 
Riul4o,  LL.O„  D.C.L.  Illustrated.  CbarlesScrib- 
nvTSons,  New  York.  4%x7>4iii.  2I3iMga.  $3. 

The  first  edition  of  Ruskm*8  "Giotto"  waa 

f)ublished  nearly  a  half-century  ago.  The 
atest,  just  at  hand,  has  at  least  one  manifest 
advantage  over  the  first,  that  of  modem  meth- 
ods of  illustration.  The  illustrations  of  1854 
were  from  drawings  of  the  Giotto  frescoes ; 
die  ravscDt  iUustraaons  are  fromphotc^invhs 
q£  me  frescoes  themselves.  The  tot,  of 
course,  remans  unchanged,  but  valuaUe  notes 
and  a  xuU  index  have  been  added. 

Hiwa.  By  Edmund  P.  Dole.  Harper  iBros^ 

Mew  York.  5x7^iQ.  108  pages.  «1. 
This  tale  of  love  and  strife  and  victorious 
death  from  the  pre-Christian  time  of  Hawaii 
is  one  of  novel  interest  and  of  rather  unusual 
literary  merit.  For  Hawaiians  it  is  a  noble 
tribute  to  the  high  qualities  of  the  nativerace. 
For  all  readers  it  is  a  striking  lesson  of  what 
maternal  training  can  do  for  a  son.  The  author 
has  skillfully  concealed  the  tragic  secret  till 
die  final  catastrophe. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.    By  Mrs. 

William  Starr  Dana,  illustrated  by  Marion  Satter- 
lee  and  Elsie  Louise  Shaw.  Charles  Scrtbner's  Sons, 
NewVork.  S%x»Ain.  346 panes.  »2. 

This  is  a  new  nlition,  with  colored  plates,  of 
a  book  which  has  secured  and  deserved  avery 
wide  popularity — a  popularity  due  first  to  its 
essential  usefulness,  and  next  to  its  entire 
availability.  It  offers  all  that  it  contains  to 
die  non-expert  reader ;  it  has  been  a  guide  to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of 
natural  life  to  a  host  of  people  who  were 
stumbling  along  in  ignorance.  This  new  edi- 
tion contains  colored  reproductions  from  water- 
color  sketches  by  Miss  Elsie  L.  Shaw,  rei^ac- 
ing  the  Uack-aind-white  illustrations  in  die 
earlier  edition. 

Jean  Francois  Millet.   By  Estelle  M.  Kuril. 

Illustrated.  (The  Rlverude  Art  Series.)  Houghton, 
MiflUn  &  Co^  Boston.  5xH  in.  %  pages. 
This  volume,  th?  latest  in  die  Riverside  Art 
Series,  presents,  by  way  of  introduction,  a 
characterization  of  Millet  as  an  artist,  a  list  of 
books  of  reference,  and  other  matter  of  mter- 
est  to  students,  with  reproductions  and  brief 
interpretations  of  sixteen  of  Millet's  best-known 
pictures.  The  comments  on  the  pictures  bring 
their  significance  before  the  reader,  not  by 
didactic  statement,  but  largely  by  description, 
by  reproducing  the  atmosphere  of  the  scene. 

London  and  Londoners.  Edited  by  Rosalind 
Pritchard.  A.  Wesaels  Co..  New  York.  3%x6'^  in. 
Xr7  pages.  tl2S. 
The  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  this  hand- 
book is  specially  timely  in  a  year  when  many 
tourists  will  go  to  London  on  their  way  to  the 
Paris  Exposition.  A  practical  feature  of  the 
volume  is  the  space  left  on  each  page  for  per- 
sonal notes.  The  volume  slips  easily  in  one's 
coat  pocket. 

Out  Native  Trees.  By  Harriet  L.  Keeler. 
Illustrated.  Charles  Scribaer's  Sons,  New  York. 
5%x8^in.  Saipages. 

A  compendious  account  of  trees  indigenous  in 
the  region  from  the  Adantic  Ocean  to  the 


Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  Canada  to  th« 
nordiem  boundanes  of  the  Southern  States, 
with  abundance  of  both  textual  and  pictrarial 
illustration ;  die  audiOT*s  aim  being  to  brine 
the  trees  within  the  notice  and  knowledge  <» 
die  average  person  by  methods  somewhat 
similar  to  those  employed  by  the  author  of 
"How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers."  The 
illustrations  in  this  volume  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial commendation. 

Paris  in  Old  and  Present  Times.  By  Philip 
Gilbert  HunertuL  lUiutrated.  (NewEdtaooJ  Ul- 
tte.  Brown  &  Co.,  New  York.  5Hx8V4ln.  238  pages. 

A  new  and  timely  reprint  of  a  very  useful  and 
trustworthy  account  of  Paris  of  fifteen  years 
ago  by  a  student  of  French  life  who  has  left, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  account  of  that  life  to 
be  found  in  our  language;  and  who  knew 
Paris,  comprehended  Its  ardiitecture,  its  art, 
and  its  civilization. 

Sir  David  WUkie  and  the  Scots  School  of 
Paintsra.  Br  Edward  Pinnlngtcm.  (FamonsScots 
Series.)  CharfesSoiboer'sSras.NewYoric.  4Hx7H 
In.  160  pages.  75& 

The  latest  addition  to  the  "Famous  Scots 
Sales  "  describes  a  famous  Scotch  painter,  a 
man  who  rose,  through  physical  weakness, 
scanty  resources,  and  many  professional  ob- 
stacles, to  high  position.  Mr.  Pinnington*s 
text  is  sympametic  and  appreciative,  but  it  is 
satisfactorily  discriminating.  There  are  appen- 
dices of  value,  a  list  of  Sir  David's  works, 
their  chronolc^  and  present  location,  and  an 
ample  index. 

Transvaal  Trouble,  The.  By  John  Hays 
HammMid.  (AaAddnssO  The Abtoy Pma, New 
York.  SxT^ln.  37iNvei. 
Mr.  Hammond's  littie  book  cont^ns  much  of 
the  matter  published  in  his  recent  article  in 
The  Outiook,  together  with  some  desirable 
additional  facts  and  information.  As  a  short 
review  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa,  from 
one  who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  it  states 
more  compacdy  and  clearly  the  arguments  for 
British  intoierence  than  does  any  other  pub- 
lication with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

White  Robe  of  Churches  of  the  XlXth  C«n- 
tnrr,  Tb« :  PagM  from  the  Storr  of  Oloacestw 
CJUOtedral.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Si 
D.D.,  Dean  ol  Gkinoester.  Ilhutiated.  C 
Scritaer's  Sons.  New  Yotic.  5%x7%ln.  348 

Dean  Spence  founds  his  poetical  tide  on  die 
words  of  Glaber,  who  (writing  in  die  year  1030) 
said  of  die  beginning  of  his  century,  "The 
world,  starded  from  its  death-sleep,  put  on  its 
White  Robe  of  Churches"— certainly  a  beau- 
tiful phrase  to  describe  that  upspringing  oi 
religious  feeling  which  found  expression  in 
the  building  of  the  splendid  abbeys  and  cathe^ 
drals  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
Dr.  Spence  has  written  sympathetically  and 
even  eloquentiy  of  cathedral-building;  die 
meaning  of  its  structural  growth,  the  use  erf 
stained  glass,  the  symbolism  of  a  church,  (he 
history  of  individual  churches,  and  (naturally 
with  special  fervor)  of  the  noble  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  under  whose  shadow,  literalljN  he 
lives,  in  an  abbotial  deanery  ei^t  hundred 
years  old.  His  book  has  sentiment  and  poetry 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  lore  and  a^ 
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tb«  OncoD  Ejection  recorded  the 

results  o£  the  Rhode 
Island  election  in  April,  we  noted  that  the 
Democratic  gains  on  the  I^ilippine  issue 
were  likely  to  be  offset  by  Republican 
gains  on  the  same  issue  when  the  Or^:on 
election  was  held.  The  Oregon  election 
took  place  on  Monday  of  this  week,  and 
the  Philippine  issue  seems  to  have  been 
uppermosL  Two  years  ago  the  Democrats 
and  Populists  of  the  Pacific  Slope  seemed 
almost  as  enthusiastic  for  Oriental  expan- 
sion as  the  Republicans,  but  this  year — 
owing  in  {art,  perhaps,  to  Mr.  Bran's 
recent  visit  to  the  State — thfi  parties  which 
support  hira  on  the  silver  question  adopted 
vigorous  resolutions  against  forcible  an- 
nexation and  in  favor  of  granting  the 
Philippines  the  same  treatment  we  have 
[dedged  to  Cuba.  The  Fusion  platform 
also  contained  strong  resolutions  on  the 
question  of  trusts,  and  the  Fusion  speakers 
have  made  much  of  it  in  the  campaign ; 
but  the  Portland  "Or^pnian"  neatly 
summed  up  the  Republican  view  of  the 
issues  in  these  three  sentences : 

1.  Bad  money  or  ^;ood  money. 

2.  Pacific  expansion  or  Pacinc  stagnation. 
Nothing  else  is  at  stake. 

The  important  State  office  to  be  filled  was 
diat  of  Chi^  Justice,  and  the  Republican 
candidate  was  the  present  occupant,  who 
had  served  with  so  much  distinction  that 

the  Fusionist  first  nominated  to  oppose 
him  refused  to  make  the  hopeless  contest 
Nevertheless,  there  were  two  Congressmen 
to  be  elected,  and  the  possibility  of  gaining 
one  Congressman,  and  the  certainty  that 
a  severe  defeat  would  disappoint  the  party 
everywhere,  led  the  Fusionists  to  make  a 
vigorous  campaign.  There  was  a  la^ 
r^stration  and  a  heavy  vote.  The  ques- 
tion of  woman's  suffrage  did  not  play  a 
very  important  part,  and  the  result  of 
the  vote  on  that  question  is  not  yet  esti- 
mated in  the  despatches.  Apparently, 


however,  the  amendment  has  been  de- 
feated by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In 
the  Congressional  elections  the  Republi- 
cans seem  to  have  carried  one  distrkt  by 
five  thousand,  and  the  other  by  two  thou- 
sand. The  aggregate  Republican  plurality, 
therefore,  is  seven  thousand,  against  two 
thousand  in  the  Presidential  election  of 
1896,  nine  thousand  in  the  Congressional 
election  of  1898,  and  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred in  the  State  election  the  same  year. 


Part|r  lines  were  cl<»ely 
"^aJ^^^'^IT  foUowed  in  the  debate  of 

the  House  of  Represent- 
atives last  week  upon  the  proposal  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  submit  to  the  State  Legis- 
latures a  Constitutional  amendment  giving 
Congress  the  authority  to  control  trusts 
within  the  several  States  in  addition  to  its 
present  authority  to  control  them  in  so  far 
as  they  engage  in  inter>State  commerce. 
The  Democrats  attacked  the  plan  on  the 
ground  that  it  took  from  the  several  States 
their  present  unlimited  power  to  control 
combinations  within  their  borders,  and 
also  on  the  ground  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  Republican  managers  that  State  L^s- 
latures  should  be  asked  to  give  up  diis 
power,  when  the  consmt  of  three-qwrters 
of  the  States  would  be  essential,  was  not 
put  forward  in  good  faith.  If,  said  Mr. 
De  Armond,  of  Missouri,  the  Republican 
party  had  wished  to  l^slate  against 
trusts,  it  would  have  ^ercised  its  present 
Constitutional  powers  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, and  not  at  the  very  close  have  put 
forward  a  bill  which  could  not  possibly 
pass  the  Senate  before  adjournment, 
which,  even  if  it  did  pass  the  Senate, 
could  not  possibly  be  accepted  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  L^iislatures,  and  even  if 
it  were  accepted  by  the  Legislatures 
would  still  serve  only  to  embarrass  the 
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people  in  thdr  efforts  to  prevent  hurt- 
ful and  criminal  combinations.  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  defended  the  bill  for 
the  Republicans.  He  declared  that  the 
Democratic  party  had  always  professed 
to  oppose  monopolies,  but  had  never 
done  anything  to  attain  this  end,  though 
the  power  was  in  their  hands  during 
Mr.  Cleveland's  administration.  The  pro- 
posed Constitutional  amendment  was 
necessary,  he  said,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  Congress  bad  not 
the  Constitutional  power  to  prohibit  the 
formation  of  trusts  within  one  of  the  com- 
monwealths. Mr.  Bryan,  he  declared, 
had,  at  the  Chicago  Trust  Confe^'ence, 
favored  a  Constitutional  amendment  in- 
creasii^f  the  power  of  Congress,  and  Mr. 
Giosvenor  taunted  the  Democrats  with 
unwillingness  to  follow  their  leader. 

The  Vote  "^^^  Statement  that  Mr.  Bryan  had 
advocated  the  adoption  of  such 
an  amendment  as  was  here  proposed  was 
indignantly  denied  from  the  Democratic 
side;  and,  upon  reference  to  the  text  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  speech,  published  by  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Bryan's  two  fundamental  principles  were 
that  each  State  should  have  power  to  au- 
thorize any  private  corporation  it  saw  fit  to- 
do  business  within  its  borders,  but  should 
also  have  power  to  prevent  corporations 
organized  in  other  States  from  injuring 
its  people.  Five  Democrats  and  one 
Silver  representative — Mr,  Newlands,  of 
Nevada — voted  with  the  Republicans  to 
sanction  the  proposed  Constitutional 
amendment,  not,  as  Mr.  Newlands  ex- 
plained, because  they  believed  it  could 
ever  be  ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the 
States,  but  because  they  thought  it  bad 
politics  to  allow  the  Republicans  to  enter 
the  National  campaign  cha^ng  that  the 
Democrats  had  defeated  anti-trust  I^sla- 
tion.  Two  Republicans,  Mr.  McCall,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Loud,  of  Cali- 
fornia, voted  with  the  Democrats  and 
Populists  against  the  amendment.  Mr. 
McCall  created  the  sensation  of  the  whole 
debate  by  declaring  that  the  pending 
amendment  "  kept  the  promise  to  the  ear, 
but  broke  it  to  the  hope,"  The  amend- 
ment, he  said,  might  be  used  to  place  all 
individual  combinations  under  the  ban, 
and  utterly  destroy  the  organization  of 


labor.   "  No  amendment,"  he  concluded, 

"  was  necessary  until  every  weapon  in 
the  Constitutional  armory  had  been  ex- 
hausted." The  vote  stood  154  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  to  1 3 1  against  it.  As 
it  fell  far  short  of  the  requisite  two-thirds 
majority,  it  was  not  sent  to  the  Senate. 
The  measure  can  hardly  be  freed  from  a 
suspicion  of  insinceri^ ;  it  ought  to  have 
been  defeated. 

0 

Tb.Ai.ti-Tn»tBut«t.  The  anti-trust  Statute 
recommended  by  the 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  accepted  by  the 
Democrats.  It  declares  every  contract  or 
combination  in  restraint  of  inter-State  or 
foreign  commerce  to  be  illegal,  makes  the 
parties  thereto  guilty  of  crime  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  provides 
that  parties  injured  thereby  may  receive 
threefold  damages.  It  furthermore  de- 
clares that  corporations  adjudged  guilty 
of  violating  the  common  law  by  attempting 
to  restrain  tfade  may  be  perpetually  en- 
joined from  carrying  on  inter-State  com- 
merce and  from  using  the  mails.  The 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Democrats 
were  generally  designed  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  bill.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  amendments  was  one  authorizing 
the  President  to  place  on  the  free  list  arti- 
cles as  to  which  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 
This  was  opposed  by  the  Republicans, 
and  defeated  by  a  vote  of  133  to  122. 
One  amendment,  however,  proposed  by 
the  Democrats  was  acxepted.  This  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  the  act  should  be 
construed  to  apply  to  trades-unions  or 
labor  organizations.  Mr.  Ray,  of  New 
York,  the  Republican  leader  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  raised  a  point  of  order  against 
this  amendment,  but  he  was  overruled  by 
Speaker  Henderson,  and  the  entire  House, 
with  the  exception  of  eight  Republican 
members,  gave  the  amendment  their  sup- 
port The  bill  as  amended  was  accepted 
by  a  vote  of  273  to  I— Mr.  Mann,  a  Re- 
publican from  Illinois,  casting  the  only 
negative  vote.  Althoi^^  the  bill  signally 
fails  to  defitie  ^th  exactness  what  com- 
binations and  contracts  are  inconsistent 
with  the  public  welfare,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  enlarged  power  conferred  upon  the 
courts  will  maJce  more  hazardous  in  the 
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future  attempts  to  break  down  competi- 
tion by  contracts  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  consumers. 


iD  FwuvtMuiU  nicipal  Lea^e  has 
won  an  important  vic- 
tory in  its  effort  to  secure  an  election  law 
Twhich  shall  not  serve  as  a  shield  for  brib- 
ery and  intimidation.  The  great  barrier 
in  the  way  of  election  reform  has  been  the 
fact  fbat  the  Constitution  oi  Pennsylvania 
is  apparently  so  worded  that  no  statute 
can  require  the  personal  registration  of 
voters,  or  require  any  intelligence  what- 
ever in  preparing  the  ballot.  At  the  voter's 
request,  we  are  told,  the  man  who  paid 
bim  for  his  vote  may  go  with  him  into  the 
booth  to  assist  him  in  makingout  his  ballot 
In  the  rural  districts  personal  registration 
is  not  important,  since  every  voter  in  a 
ptednct  knows  every  other.  In  the  cities, 
however,  the  absence  of  personal  registra- 
tion makes  the  padding  of  the  registers 
and  repeating  on  a  large  scale  possible. 
The  anti-Quay  majority  in  the  last  Legis- 
lature passed  joint  resolutions  amending 
the  Constitution  so  that  Pennsylvania 
m^t  have  election  laws  which  would 
msie  corruption  as  difficult  as  it  is  in  the 
neif^boring  commonwealths ;  but  Gov- 
ernor Stone  vetoed  these  resolutions  in 
subservience  to  the  machine,  whose  power 
is  intrenched  by  reason  of  the  corrupt 
practices  now  shielded.  The  Municipal 
League  took  the  matter  to  the  courts, 
contending  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  clearly  forbade  the  Governor  to 
veto  resolutions  to  submit  Constitutional 
amendments  to  the  people,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  sustained  its  position. 
As  a  result,  Governor  Stone's  veto  is  set 
aside,  and  two  amendments  authorizing 
more  comprehensive  registry  and  ballot 
laws  will  go  before  the  voters  at  the  No- 
vember election.  The  fact  that  these 
amendments  will  not  serve  to  guard 
against  fraud  in  the  November  election  is 
relatively  unimportant,  for  Pennsylvania 
has  not  been  a  doubtful  State  upon  Na- 
tional issues  since  1860.  It  is  only  doubt- 
ful, in  fact,  upon  such  State  issues  as  ex- 
Senator  Quay,  Governor  Stone,  and  their 
allies  have  forced  to  become  uppermost 
by  the  zeddessness  at  their  misrule  in  the 
past. 


Affidr.  in  the  PMtippio-  "^'^  Philippine 

Commission  amved 
at  Manila  last  Sunday,  and  the  head  of 
die  Commission,  Judge  Taft,  in  a  formal 
interview,  stated  it  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  Commission  not  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion. For  the  information  of  the  people, 
however,  he  stated  that  at  present  the 
Commission  would  not  exercise  the  ex- 
tensive powers  intrusted  to  them,  but 
would  spend  some  time  in  acquiring  full 
knowledge  of  the  situation ;  that  General 
MacArthur  would  continue  to  exercise  the 
full  powers  formerly  intrusted  to  General 
Otis,  and  probably  would  remain  for  the 
present  as  the  executive  head  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  until  it  seemed 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  President 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  civil  executive  and  the  estath 
lishment  of  a  suitable  civil  government 
Judge  Taft  asserted  more  definitely  than 
has  heretofore  been  done  in  Manila  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
its  sovereignty  in  the  islands,  and  to 
secure  for  the  Filipinos  under  that  sov- 
ereignty the  best  possible  government 
The  warfare  in  the  islands  continues  in 
the  desultory  and,  so  to  speak,  fragmen- 
tary way  which  has  marked  its  course  for 
the  last  few  mondis ;  at  least  two  or  three 
times  a  week  come  reports  of  attacks  on 
some  of  the  more  isolated  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  posts  held  by  our 
troops,  with  the  average  general  result 
that  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  American 
soldiers  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
Filipinos  are  killed  or  wounded.  Thus, 
within  the  last  week  we  have  had  reports 
of  such  occurrences  at  San  Miguel  de 
Mayumo,  not  far  from  Manila,  where  the 
insuigents  killed  five  Americans,  wounded 
seven,  and  captured  three  men,  one  of 
whom  was  a  captain ;  at  the  same  place 
on  Monday  of  this  week  a  similar  fight 
took  place,  in  which  Captain  Godfrey, 
of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment,  was 
killed;  on  the  road  to  Ind«i  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Forty-sixth  Infantry  was 
ambushed,  and  three  of  the  musicians 
were  killed ;  at  Aguian,  near  Cagayan, 
five  hundred  insurgents  were  dispersed, 
with  a  loss  of  over  fifty  men — the  Ameri- 
cans had  two  killed  and  three  wounded ; 
in  northern  Luzon  several  similar  engage- 
ments were  reported,  with  very  similar 
results.   Major  M^^^^^^^^ 
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A|»rri,  on  the  extreme  northern  coast  of 
Luzon,  after  arduous  mountain  travel ;  he 
did  not  succeed  in  finding  Aguinaldo,  as 
had  been  hoped.  A  report  that  Aguinaldo 
was  killed  in  one  of  the  recent  skirmishes 
in  North  Luzon  by  Major  March's  forces 
lacks  confirmation  ;  the  report  stated  that 
an  insurgent  officer  was  seen  to  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  the  latter,  with  saddle-bags 
containing  Aguinaldo's  personal  papers, 
was  afterwards  captured.  The  most  dis- 
couraging report  of  the  week  in  the  mili- 
tary campaign  was  of  an  encounter  between 
the  American  troops  and  the  Moros  on 
the  island  of  Mindanao,  where  it  was 
hoped  we  should  have  no  trouble  with  the 
Mohammedan  people. 


Th.  iH^M.  of  th.  w»  A  general  report  of 
the  operations  dur- 
ing the  fortnight  preceding  May  1  has 
just  been  published,  and  is  character- 
istic of  the  campaign  as  it  is  now  being 
carried  on.  It  estimates  the  number  ol 
Filipinos  killed  during  the  fortnight  as 
six  hundred,  while  the  American  loss  was 
probably  not  more  than  six  killed  and 
fifteoi  wounded;  in  the  North  Ilocos 
province  alone  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  insurgents  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  three  days.  The  report  ot  Secre- 
tary Root  to  the  Senate,  in  response  to 
inquiry,  states  that  the  total  number  of 
deaths  in  the  Philippines  among  our  sol- 
diers, from  July  I,  1898,  to  May  24,  1900, 
was  1,855  ;  of  wounded,  1,964.  In  reply 
to  questions  with  r^rd  to  the  niunber  of 
insane  and  stiiddes  among  the  soldiers. 
Secretary  Root  says  that  the  ntunbers  of 
these  cases  have  not  been  increased  above 
the  ordinary  by  service  in  the  Philippines. 
It  is  understood  that  three  cavalry  regi- 
ments are  to  be  sent  out  to  the  Philippines 
before  long.  The  next  session  of  Con- 
gress will  probably  have  to  take  steps  to 
make  lawful  the  enlistment  of  either  an 
increased  regular  force  or  of  new  volun- 
teer regiments,  as  a  large  portion  of  the 
volunteer  regiments  now  in  the  Philippines 
must,  under  the  conditions  of  enlistment, 
be  brought  back  to  this  country  before 
long.  It  is  said  that  the  War  Department 
will  begin  to  bring  back  the  troops  within 
the  next  two  or  three  months,  as  the 
process  of  transport  must  be  a  long  and 
gradual  one. 


The  leaders  of  Tam- 


many Hall  have  been 
convicted  in  the  public  mind  of  a  crime 

of  which  even  they  are  ashamed — com- 
plicity in  the  robbery  of  their  own  constit- 
uents. Had  they  been  prime  movers  in 
the  organization  of  the  wire  and  steel 
trust,  their  constituents  would  not  have 
cared,  for  stock-jobbing  operations  do  not 
really  concern  them,  and  the  price  of  wire 
fences,  or  even  wire  nails,  is  to  them  a  mat- 
ter of  supreme  indifference.  Had  they 
been  prominent  in  the  management  of  the 
oil  trust,  they  might  incur  a  slight  unpopu- 
larity, but  even  the  price  of  oil  concerns 
but  little  the  voters  of  a  great  city  to 
whom  gas  is  the  cheaper  illuminant  But 
when  the  leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  be- 
came connected  with  the  ice  trust,  and 
that  trust  advanced  prices  one  hundred 
per  cent,  the  wrath  oS.  the  whole  East 
Side  was  aroused  against  the  hypocrisy 
as  well  as  the  extortion  of  its  professed 
defenders.  During  the  last  fortnight  the 
Democratic  newspapers  having  the  largest 
circulation  among  the  very  poor  have 
employed  the  best  of  legal  talent  in  prose- 
cuting not  only  the  ice  trust,  but  the 
city  officials  ownii^  stodc  therein.  The 
fact  that  the  ice  trust  has  made  contracts 
with  the  city  both  for  the  use  of  dock 
privil^s  and  for  the  direct  supply  of  ice  for 
public  buildings,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  city  charter  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  expulsion  from  office  for  any 
city  official  to  be  interested  in  any  concern 
holding  contracts  with  the  city,  makes  the 
relations  between  Tammany  office-holders 
and  &e  ice  trust  a  matter  of  direct  pub- 
lic concern.  In  the  litigation  the  Tam- 
many officials  have  fought  desperately 
for  delay,  and  their  attorneys  have  pro- 
tested against  their  being  summoned  as 
witnesses  on  the  ground  that  men  cannot 
be  compelled  to  give  testimony  incrimi- 
nating themselves.  Whatever  the  effect  of 
this  defense  before  the  courts  of  law,  it 
counts  for  nothing  before  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  The  suit  against  the  ice 
trust  for  the  annulment  of  its  charter  to 
do  business  in  the  State  of  New  York  has 
received  the  support  of  the  State  admin- 
istration, and  if  the  new  anti-trust  law  be 
constitutional,  the  ice  trust  may  be  dis- 
solved and  its  property  returned  to  the 
or^nal  firms  and  corporations  which 
entered  it    Such  a  decision  by  the  New 
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York  courts,  following  the  recent  decsion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  that  the 
Associated  Press  had  violated  the  law  in 

attempting  to  prevent  its  patrons  from  buy- 
ing news  of  its  competitors,  would  create 
a  new  respect  for  anti-trust  legislation,  at 
present  deemed  by  many  impracticable. 


Tb.8t.L«a.itrto  St  Louis  street- 

car stnke  which 
rni  May  8  still  continues.  Four  or  five 
men  have  been  killed  and  about  ten  times 
as  many  injured  in  the  disorders  which 
have  grown  out  of  it.  Last  week  a  citi- 
zens' committee  believed  that  it  had 
practically  effected  a  setdement  on  the 
basis  of  the  recognidon  of  the  union  by 
the  company,  the  employment  of  arbi- 
tration at  all  times  to  settle  differences, 
and  the  gradual  reinstatement  of  the  strik- 
ers to  fiU  vacant  places.  A  hitch,  however, 
occurr^  respecting  the  extent  to  which 
immediate  employment  should  be  given  to 
the  strikers,  and  the  committee  now  fears 
that  no  settlement  is  in  sight  Mean- 
while all  the  street-cars  which  are  run 
are  necessarily  under  the  protection  6f  the 
police ;  and  the  sheriff  has  found  it  essen- 
tial to  summon  about  two  thousand  citizens 
froni  business  and  professional  life  to 
serve  as  special  deputies  to  preserve  the 
peace.  Many  prominent  men  thus  sum- 
moned evaded  service  by  means  of  doctors' 
certificates,  or  upon  the  technical  ground 
that  they  could  not  legally  be  impressed  as 
deputies,  though  they  might  be  impressed 
to  serve  as  a  sheriff's  posse.  The  third 
party  to  the  strike — the  general  public — 
seems  to  be  in  many  respects  the  worst  suf- 
ferer, and  the  situation  suggests  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration — the  success  of  which 
in  New  Zealand  is  brilliantly  described 
in  Mr.  Lloyd's  new  book  "  A  Country 
Without  Strikes  "—ought  here  to  receive 
a  trial  in  r^ulating  the  street  railway 
service.  The  public  has  rights  which 
both  companies  and  men  are  bound  to 
respect ;  and  if  either  street  railway  com- 
panies or  their  employees  are  unwilling  to 
accept  the  public  judgment  as  to  their 
i^ts,  they  should  be  compelled  to  give 
way  to  new  companies  or  new  employees 
who  will  accept  it  Meantime,  order 
should  be  secured  and  preserved  at  all 
costs ;  no  dispute  can  be  settled  on  this 
continent  by  violence. 


iiaoicip.is.form.  "  Municipal  Affairs."  the 
quarterly  publication  of 
the  Reform  Club  of  this  city,  is  becoming 
almost  indispensable  to  students  of  mu- 
nicipal problems.  The  last  issue  contains 
a  singularly  complete  history  of  public 
franchises  in  New  York  City,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  review  elsewhere, 
and  in  addition  contains  a  dozen  short 
articles  describing  municipal  conditions 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  dbcuss- 
ing  the  economic  and  moral  questions 
presented.  One  of  the  economic  articles 
covers  an  experiment  which  we  have  not 
hitherto  noticed — that  of  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam in  managing  its  own  telephone 
service.  In  1880  this  city  gave  a  fifteen- 
year  franchise  to  the  Netherlands  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  receiving  as  com- 
pensation twenty-one  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  the  gross  receipts.  The  city  revenues 
under  this  system  in  1894  amounted  to 
$17,000.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  the 
telephone  had  been  so  slowly  extended 
and  the  equipment  of  the  system  so  slowly 
improved  that  the  city  decided  not  \p 
renew  the  company's  charter,  but  itself  to 
assume  the  operation  of  the  telephone 
system.  This  it  did  in  November,  1 896. 
It  immediately  buried  the  cables,  intro- 
duced a  better  equipment,  and  greatiy 
extended  the  plant  For  subscribers  it 
reduced  the  rate  from  $47  a  year  for 
unlimited  service  to  $36,  and  kept  open 
its  exchange  all  night  instead  of  closing 
it  at  ten  o'clock.  For  the  employees  it 
shortened  the  hours  of  labor  from  eight  to 
seven,  increased  wages  about  one-quarter, 
and  established  half-pay  during  periods  of 
prolonged  sickness.  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers increased  considerably,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  and  the  profits  to  the  city 
from  the  enterprise  are  now  much  more 
than  the  private  company  ever  paid  in  the 
way  of  taxes.  In  1898  the  receipts  were 
$96,000,  and  the  expenses,  including  inter- 
est and  sinking-fund  payments,  $57,000. 
Not  less  important  than  this  economic 
article  is  a  distinctively  ethical  article 
upon  "  Public  Ownership  and  the  Social 
Conscience,"  by  Mr.  R.  "^^nlton  Cutting, 
of  this  city.  This  paper  *  "nirse, 
more  difficult  to  summarize.  Its  ct.iiral 
thought,  however,  is  that  municipal  owner- 
ship furnishes  the  most  direct  and  most 
certain  means  of  vivifying  public  spirit 
In  reply  to  the  argument  that  municipal 
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ownership  would  increase  the  patronage 
of  the  spoilsnian,  Mr.  Cutting  points  out 
that  the  spoilsman  himself  is  strenuously 
resisting  public  ownership.  The  test  ik 
efficient  govemment  is  not,  sajs  Mr.  Cat- 
ting, its  economy,  but  what  it  means  in  the 
way  of  morals,  humanity,  and  beneficence; 
and  only  when  reformers  adopt  a  pro- 
gramme which  appeals  to  the  conscience 
and  heart  of  the  community  will  a  lasting 
enthusiasm  for  municipal  righteousness 
be  created. 


The  most  encouraging 
K.X"S;«r^„  report  we  have  seen 

from  any  of  the  Public 
Employment  Bureaus  is  that  published  in 
the  last  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  respecting  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  Municipal  Bureau  at 
Chicago.  During  twenty  weeks  ending  in 
December  last,  25,200  persons  applied  lor 
situations  at  this  free  puUic  bureau,  and 
19,200  persons  applied  for  workers.  By 
means  of  the  exchange,  over  15,000  places 
were  filled — 8,000  with  men  and  boys, 
and  7,000  with  women  and  girls.  Of 
the  15,000  successful  applicants,  by 
far  the  larger  number  came  from  the 
unskilled  laboring  dass.  Of  thirty  pro- 
fessional men  who  sought  employment 
through  this  agency  three  secured  posi- 
tions. The  advantage  of  this  public  burea  u 
over  private  bureaus  lies  in  part  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  free,  while  many  of  the 
private  bureaus  exact  from  applicants 
lor  work  payments  which  are  cruelly 
extortionate.  A  greater  advantage,  how- 
ever, lies  'n  the  fact  that  the  public  bureau 
is  in  com.r  . "^ication  with  an  indefinitely 
larger  numbe.  '  people.  If  the  public 
bureaus  are  well  '<iged,  so  as  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  both  employers  and  those 
seeking  employment,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  shall  not  discharge  economically  and 
efficiently  the  important  work  of  finding 
places  needing  men  for  men  needing 
places,  which  is  now  performed  in  a  costly 
and  inefficient  manner  by  private  agencies. 


Brftith  sti«w»»  ^  *^  mouthpiece 
of  the  British  Govemment 
in  South  Africa,  Lord  Roberts  announced 
on  Mcfnday  of  last  week  the  annexation 
(A  the  Oran^  Free  State  tQ  the  British 


Crown,  and  its  change  of  name  to  the 
Orange  River  Colony.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  proclamation,  Boers  in  the  Orange 
State — the  Orange  Boers — cease  to  have 
any  standing  as  belligerents;  they  are 
now  only  guerrillas,  and  may  be  treated 
as  rebels.  Indemnities  will  be  calculated 
by  the  military  authorities  ;  the  chief  re- 
source of  the  new  colony  for  payments  for 
damages  and  indemnities  for  the  Govem- 
ment is  the  State  railway  system.  It  is 
well  known  that  Lord  Roberts's  own  s^nt 
is  one  of  as  great  conciliation  as  possible, 
and  this  was  eloquently  shown  last  week 
in  waiting  a  day  before  entering  Johan- 
nesbtu^.  Such  a  spirit  was  entirely  ab- 
sent from  the  speech  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  last 
week,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  City  of 
hondoQ  Conservative  Association.  He 
said  that  the  "  stop-the-war  "  parly  had. 
used  his  name  in  support  of  their  ideas  by 
stating  that  there  should  be  no  annexation 
of  territory.  He  never,  he  said,  gave  sudi 
a  pledge.  He  only  stated  a  fact  when  he 
denied  the  accusation  of  going  to  war  for 
lust  of  gold  and  territory.  "  We  went  to 
war,"  declared  Lord  Salisbury,  "  to  abate 
oppression  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  because  our  remonstrances 
were  met  by  an  insulting  ultimattun;  to 
which,  if  the  Queen's  dovemment  had 
submitted,  her  power,  not  only  in  South 
Africa,  but  over  her  colonies  and  depend- 
endes,  would  have  been  at  an  end."  To 
the  demand  of  Liberal  statesmen  that  the 
British  Cabinet  offer  some  semblance  of 
independence  to  the  two  republics,  Lord 
Salisbury  replied  that  "  our  only  cer- 
tainty of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  this 
fearful  war  is  to  insure  that  never  again 
shall  such  vast  accumulations  of  armai- 
ments  occur,  and  that  not  a  shred  of  the 
former  independence  of  the  Republics 
shall  remain."  He  added,  bluntiy,  that 
Boer  resistance  had  already  gone  beyond 
the  limit  to  which  resistance  can  wisely  go, 
"  It  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  their  action  in 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  self-defense, 
but  they  have  acted  so  that  £very  bitterness 
created  by  the  war  and  every  sonblance  of 
chisses  and  races  have  been  stimulated  1^ 
every  measure  they  have  taken."  Although 
the  Boer  Republics  are  deprived  of  their 
independence,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
govern  them  as  crown  colonies  under  mili- 
taiyrulfa.  It  is  tte  Okia  to       on  the 
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terms  which  the  English  will  dictate  to  the 
Boers.  The  former  will  be  within  their 
rights  if  they  make  any  fmtfaer  war  im- 
possible ;  they  will  violate  English  policy 
and  principles  if  they  make  contUtiona 
which  are  (q>pressive  and  unjust 


_  -  «.  Lastweek  there  occurred  one 
jirhti«nT-*"iTc'  important  events 

in  the  Boer  war — the  cap- 
ture of  Johannesburg.  On  Wednesday 
Lord  Roberts's  forces  had  arrived  outside 
of  the  dty  without  as  much  opposition  as 
had  been  expected.  The  Boers  had  seem- 
ingly become  thoroughly  disheartened ; 
they  had  removed  all  of  their  guns  from 
Johannesbui^  with  the  exception  of  three, 
but  north  of  the  city  the  Australian  Queens- 
landers  were  fortunate  enough  to  capture 
a  la^  amount  of  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion.  The  mines  were  intact  and  are  now 
uttder  British  protection.  The  reception 
of  the  news  in  London  was  in  marked 
contrast  with  that  which  characterized  the 
rejoicings  over  Mafeking.  While  there 
were  plenty  of  fluttering  flags,  there  was 
XK>  revel  of  popular  enthusiasm.  The 
significant  thing  about  the  capture  of 
Johannesburg  is  not  so  much  the  event 
itsdf  as  the  chance  it  gave  to  Lord  Roberts 
again  to  display  lus  apparently  always 
judicious  and  humane  statesmanship. 
When  his  troops  arrived,  the  Boer  Com- 
mandant sent  word  to  him  that  the  city 
was  ready  to  surrender,  but  that  a  day's 
delay  might  be  desirable  on  account  of  ^e 
presence  of  so  many  armed  burghers  still 
in  Johannesburg.  I^rd  Roberts  cables : 
"  I  agreed  to  this,  as  I  was  most  anxious 
to  avert  the  possibility  of  anything  like  a 
disturbance  inside  the  town."  A  day's 
delay  was  &  little  matter  compared  with 
the  accentuation  of  further  race  hatred. 
No  performance  in  the  field  on  either  side 
during  the  present  war  has  been  so  credit- 
able as  Lord  Roberts's  decision  to  wait 
twenty-four  hours  outside  Johannesburg. 
As  liord  Salisbury  remarked  in  a  recent 
speech,  "  We  have  learned  from  this  war 
that  everything  depends  upon  the  Gen- 
eraL"  The  implied  praise  of  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa  is 
not  too  great :  he  found  the  prestige  of 
the  British  army  gone  despite  the  presence 
of  great  numbers  of  soldiers ;  from  the 
time  ol  his  taking  over  .the  command  not 


only  were  the  fortunes  of  war  changed, 
but  the  British  Empire  itself  entered  t^on 
a  new  page  ot  history. 


Turning  to  the  south,  we 
^Sl^li:^-  events  in  rather 

sharp  contrast  to  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
first  was  an  engagement  with  a  detach- 
ment  of  Boers  at  Faberspruit,  in  Cape  Col- 
ony, General  Warren,  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish casualties  numbered  about  fifty ;  the 
second  was  in  a  half-day's  fight  at  Lindley, 
in  the  late  Orange  Free  State,  between 
General  Bundle's  forces  and  those  of  the 
Orange  Boers,  in  which  the  British  casual- 
ties amounted  to  more  than  that  number. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  position  of  the 
Boers  at  I^ngsnek  would  be  affected  by 
the  advance  of  Lord  Roberts,  especially 
in  view  ot  the  fact  that  the  railway  has 
now  been  cut  by  the  British  to  the  north. 
No  news,  however,  has  come  from  that 
region.  A  more  serious  blow  to  the  Boers 
in  the  matter  of  transportation  is  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Portuguese  railway  from  Dela- 
goa  Bay  to  freight  traffic  into  the  Transvaal. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for 
this  ruling  unless  it  be  some  secret 
arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  to  facilitate  the  rapid  conquest 
of  the  Transvaal,  or  to  give  Portuguese 
authorities  an  opportimity  to  invoke  British 
assistance  in  the  case  of  possible  Boer 
trespassing.  On  the  day  of  the  occupation 
of  Johannesburg  persistent  tel^^ms  an> 
nounced  that  Pretoria  was  also  occupied, 
but  the  capital  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public is  not  yet  in  British  hands.  There 
seem  to  have  been  a  rekindling  of  enthu- 
siasin  and  a  railing  of  forces  near  Pre- 
toria. This  has  perhaps  been  due  to  the 
stirring  speeches  of  Generals  Botha  and 
Meyer.  President  Kruger  has  fled  from 
Pretoria  to  Machadodorp,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Lydenburg  moimtain  country.  Mr. 
Reitz,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  has  published  a  letter 
in  which  occurs  tiie  following  interesting 
prophecy : 

The  British  Government  promised  the  Brit- 
ish nation  that  the  cost  of  the  war  shall  be 
defrayed  by  the  Boers.  But  as  the  latter  will 
not  be  hi  a  position  to  pay,  Great  Britain  must 
obtain  tiie  money  from  tne  gold-mines,  ^ich 
will  thereby  be  mulcted  of  half  the  net  profits, 
whereas  the  Transvaal  never  levied  a  special 
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tax  on  mid.  The  instigators  of  die  war, 
Rhodes,  Werner^  Beit  ana  others,  will  suffer 
most  In  addition,  the  British  will  have  to 
maintain  a  garrison  of  fifty  thousand  men,  the 
cost  of  which  the  mines  will  also  have  to  pay. 
As  soon  as  the  British  troops  are  withdrawn 
wars  and  rebellions  will  break  out,  not  for  years 
but  for  centuries.  For  England  this  means  a 
constant  source  of  trouble,  annoyance,  and 
bloodshed. 


The  new  Australian  Con- 
m^iSS  stitution  was  devised  by  the 

statesmen  of  that  Common- 
wealth  largely  on  the  mod^l  of  our  own. 
In  its  final  form  sanctioned  by  the  British 
Parliament,  the  new  Constitution  repre- 
sents not  so  much  a  free  as  a  forced 
gift  from  Great  Britain.  In  the  draft-bill 
which  the  Australian  delegates,  acting 
through  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, submitted  to  Parliament,  the  fol- 
lowing clause  was  included : 

No  appeal  shall  be  permitted  to  the  Queen 
in  Council  in  any  matter  involving  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  Constitution,  or  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  a  State,  unless  the  public  interests 
of  some  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions 
other  dian  die  Commonwealdi  or  a  State  are 
involved. 

The  British  Government,  also  acting 
throi^h  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  its  proper 
representative,  at  first  declined  to  accept 
the  clause.  In  Parliament  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain urged  the  preservation  of  the  plenary 
appeal  of  colonists  in  general  (and  oi 
Australians  in  particular)  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Brit- 
ish Supreme  Court.  The  Government's 
attitude  was  opposed  by  colonists  and 
Liberals  alike.  On  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  a  fortnight  later,  however,  the 
opposition  vanished,  and  the  bill  passed 
without  a  division.  During  the  time  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  readings  the 
Government  had  perceived  that,  in  order 
to  retain  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire,  it 
was  wise  to  give  the  Australians  what 
they  wanted.  Accordingly,  to  save  Gov- 
ernmental dignity,  different  phraseology 
was  adopted,  though  meaning  the  same 
thing.  In  the  words  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  "  Whereas  in  the  original  clause 
appeal  was  to  cease  in  all  cases  except 
where  the  public  interests  of  some  por- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  dominions  out- 
side Australia  were  coAcemed,  in  the 
clause  as  we  now  propose  to  insert  it  an 
appeal  will  lie  in  every  case  except  in  the 


cases  where  Australian  interests  alone 
are  concerned."  Furthermore,  diflferences 
between  two  Australian  States  or  between 
any  State  and  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth will  receive  final  adjudicature  in 
Australia,  unless  MA  sides  consent  to 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  Aus- 
tralian Parliament  is  also  permitted  to 
make  laws  limiting  the  right  of  appeal, 
"provided  that  in  every  such  case  such 
acts  shall  be  reserved  for  her  Majesty's 
pleasure."  This  compromise  tirtually 
gives  to  the  Australians  all  that  they  have 
been  contending  for — ^the  avoidance  of 
referring  purely  Australian  matters  to  the 
Privy  Council,  while  preserving  the  lig^ht 
of  appeal  on  questions  of  imperial  interest. 


o«.nd  d.  O-Uifa.  resignation  of 

General  the  Marquis  de 
Gallifet  from  the  French  Cabinet,  the  most 
picturesque  figure  in  France  is  removed 
from  active  life.  The  story  of  his  dashing 
exploits  in  the  Crimea,  in  Mexico,  in  Al- 
giers, in  Italy,  in  the  Franco-German  War, 
and  at  Paris  in  the  days  of  the  Commune, 
has  been  often  told.  What  has  not  so  often 
been  told  is  the  history  of  the  past  year  as 
General  de  GalHfet  has  helped  to  make  it. 
Throughout  a  long  life  the  representative 
of  monarchy,  he  has  during  the  last  twelve- 
month been  working  side  by  side  with 
Socialists  in  a  Coalition  Cabinet  to  de- 
mocratize France.  The  supporter  of  old- 
school  military  traditions,  he  has  instituted, 
in  place  of  old  or  new  bigotry  and  unbusi- 
nesslike methods,  more  far-reaching  army 
reforms  than  any  yet  attempted  in  France. 
He  took  oflBce  in  the  crisis  of  the  Dreyfus 
excitement.  He  found  the  army  a  force 
opposed  to  the  nation ;  in  a  .year  he  has 
transformed  it  to  a  force  which  represents 
the  nation.  When  he  became  Minister  ot 
War,  seemingly  eveiy  French  officer  was 
anti-Semitic  and  anti-Dreyfusard;  some  of 
the  officers  even  had  not  hesitated  to  appeal 
to  the  passions  of  the  soldiers,  preaching  a 
veiled  sedition.  He  suspended  a  score  of 
such  seditionists,  though  they  were  gen- 
erals in  rank.  He  then  appointed  to  dis- 
tinguished positions  some  skilled  officers 
who,  because  they  had  bravely  told  the 
whole  truth  at  the  Rennes  court  martial, 
were  proscribed  by  their  comrades.  Fur- 
ther to  purify  the  higher  grades,  he  issued 
an  edict  rejuvenating  those  trades  by 
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eariier  cxHnpulsory  retirement  and  by  more 
nqid  promoticHi.  The  power  of  promotion 
haid  been  usurped  the  two  War  Councils, 
composed  wholly  of  officers.  General  de 
Gallifet  issued  another  edict  restoring  it 
to  the  War  Ministry,  thus  assuring  to  a 
pos^ble  civilian  Minister  of  War  the  power 
which  he  ought  to  possess.  General  de 
Gallifet  now  turned  his  reforms  to  the 
improvement  and  benefit  of  the  younger 
officers.  He  issued  another  edict,  com- 
pelling those  ready  to  pass  into  the  army 
frcMD  the  military  schools  to  serve  a  year 
as  private  soldiers.  Finally  came  the  last 
edict,  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  anything 
stronger  than  wine  or  beer  in  the  army.  If 
any  man  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,  it  is  General  de  Gallifet  In  every 
edict  as  in  every  act  of  his  ministry  hs 
diq>layed  a  characteristic  pessonal  bravery 
and  gallantry  as  great  as  any  he  ever 
showed  on  the  battlefield.  The  result  of 
his  work  is  tihis :  he  found  the  army  mas- 
ter of  Frantx ;  he  leaves  it  the  servant  of 
France. 

The  first  parlia- 
'^IJ^^^"*^"  mentaryelections 

in  Be^um  under 
the  plan  of  proportionai  representation 
took  [dace  last  week.  Contrary  to  expec- 
tation, they  did  not  result  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Clericals,  though  their  legislative 
majority  has  been  reduced  from  1 02  to 
85.  The  Socialists  are  the  gainers  by 
the  change.  The  long  ascendency  of 
the  Clericals  in  a  country  apparently  so 
laigely  Socialist  politically  has  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  many,  and  it  was 
popularly  supposed  that  the  supplemental 
votes  had  given  a  gross  inequality  to  the 
Clericals.  These  supplemental  votes  were 
given  to  property-owners  and  other  influ- 
ential classes.  The  result  of  last  week's 
election  shows  that  Belgium  is  more  under 
the  domination  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  than  was  supposed.  It  also  shows 
that  the  Scfcialists,  although  they  have 
gained  seventeen  seats,  have  no  real  claim 
to  the  preponderance  which  they  have 
claimed  as  their  just  due.  It  is  a  decided 
satisfaction  to  note  that  even  among  a 
h^y  strung  people  the  elections  passed 
oSquiedy — a  tribute  to  popular  confidence 
in  the  justice  attained  by  proportional 
i^iiesentatioiiT 


The  present  season  is  test- 
ing  the  value  of  the  politi. 
cal  reforms — the  initiative, 
the  referendum,  and  proportional  represen- 
tation— which  far-seeing  Swiss  statesmen 
have  introduced  into  their  governmental 
system.  We  have  just  referred  to  the 
test  of  proportional  representation  in  BeU 
gium.  In  Switzerland  itself  there  has  just 
been  a  particularly  interesting  test  of  the 
referendum.  By  a  united  vote,  which  only 
lacked  one  of  beii^  unanimous,  the  -  two 
Chambers  of  the  Swiss  Parliament  some 
time  since  passed  a  measure  providing  for 
State  insurance.  The  principle  of  the 
measure  was  admirable,  but  the  methods 
to  be  employed  were  found  to  be  compli- 
cated, bureaucratic,  illiberal,  and  unjust 
Accordingly,  in  January  Isist  a  sufficient 
number  of  voters  demanded  a  referendum 
of  the  measure  to  the  will  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. The  intervening  months  were  passed 
in  an  educational  campaign,  and  the  meas- 
ure has  just  been  rejected  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority. Popular  representatives  of  this 
majority  are  now  drafting  a  new  measure, 
providing  for  insurance  for  sold  iers  against 
accidents  and  illness,  old  age,  and  inva- 
lidism. 

Til.  HMhodtot  C«al»«u.  ?<^0«  '^f'^'e  }^ 

four  weeks  session 
the  Conference  slightly  sweetened  the  dis- 
appointment caused  by  its  action  on  the 
amusement  question.  As  reported  last 
week,  the  minority  report  was  accepted, 
with  its  recommendation  that  no  action  be 
taken  at  this  time.  Adjournment  ensued, 
Sunday  intervened,  and  when  the  Confer- 
ence reassembled,  it  was  in  order  to  adopt 
the  report,  but  strategy  anticipated  this 
by  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three.  While, 
therefore,  the  Conference  has  refused  to 
take  action  in  rescinding  a  prohibitory  rule 
which  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  1896 
reported  to  be  unconstitutional,  it  has  also 
refused  to  say  that  no  action  should  now 
be  taken.  This  substitution  <^  an  unde- 
cided for  a  n^^ative  attitude  is  a  gain, 
though  a  small  one,  for  the  disappointed 
ones,  and  its  practical  effect  weakens 
rather  than  confirms  the  authority  of  the 
obnoxious  rule.  A  conclusion  of  high 
importance  was  reached  upon  the  subject 
of  federation  with  the  Southern  Methodist 
Qhurcb.   In  1894  that  Church  appointed 
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a  Commission  upon  Federation,  and  re- 
quested the  Northern  Church  to  do  the 
same.    This  was  done  by  the  General 

Conference  in  1896.  In  1898  the  South- 
em  Church  adopted  the  recommendations 
of  the  joint  Commission,  to  go  into  force 
when  adopted  by  the  Northern  Church. 
This  has  now  been  done,  and  the  Com- 
missions have  been  continued,  with  author- 
ity in  Gonjimction  with  the  Bishops  to 
carry  the  agreement  into  effect  It  in- 
cludes the  joint  administration  of  publish- 
ing interests  in  China  and  Japan,  the 
preparation  of  a  common  catechism,  hym- 
nal, and  prder  of  worship,  exempts  the 
transfer  of  preachers  from  the  present 
formality  of  having  their  orders  recog- 
nized, and  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Bishop  before  either  Church  can  inaugu- 
rate new  work  in  territory  occupied  by  the 
other.  The  question  of  closer  co-opera- 
tion in  foreign  missions  is  remitted  to 
further  consideration.  With  this  good 
record  is  joined  an  invitation  to  the  other 
branches  of  Methodism  to  co-operate.  A 
more  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted 
toward  candidates  for  the  ministry  from 
other  than  Methodist  institutions,  by  the 
extension  of  the  certificate  privilege,  which 
exempts  students  from  Methodist  semi- 
naries from  certain  examinations,  to  "col- 
leges approved  by  our  University  Senate." 
The  Conference  adjourned  May  29,  with 
a  memorable  record.  Stirring  as  has  been 
tlie  nature  of  its  debates  on  some  funda- 
mental points  of  Methodism,  there  has 
not  been  seen  a  Conference,  say  compe- 
tent witnesses,  in  which  there  has  been 
less  disorder,  though  self-restraint  is  less 
perceptible  to  an  observer  than  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Assembly.  No  feature  of  these 
Conterences  is  more  marked  than  the 
democratic  spirit  which  has  superseded 
the  aristocratic  genius  of  early  Methodism. 
The  "  General  Superintendents,"  popu- 
larly called  Bishops,  are  constantly  re- 
minded tluit  they  are  merely  the  chief 
servants  of  the  Church,  and  made  to  feel 
the  curb  in  various  vays,  including  even 
an  occasional  formal  censure,  a  case  of 
which,  in  mild  terms,  occurred  this  year. 


The   announcement,  is 
made  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strassbui^  that 
three  of  its  professor  have  discovered 


Tfa*  Oovpel  to  the 
Bgyptiuii 


a  new  inspired  record  of  the  life  of 
Christ  These  three  men  are  Profes- 
sors Jacoby,  Spiegelberg,  and  Schmidt, 
all  of  whom  are  recc^ized  as  being 
among  the  leading  archaeolc^sts  of  Ger- 
many. They  think  that  their  discovery 
may  be  none  other  than  the  lost  Gospel 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  fragment  found — 
two  pages — purports  to  be  written  by 
an  eye-witness.  It  contains  a  prayer  by 
Christ  and  an  address  by  him  to  the 
Apostles ;  there  is  also  an  account  of  the 
agony  at  Gethsemane.  As  only  Peter, 
John,  and  James  were  present  at  Geth- 
semane, and  as  we  are  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Strassburg 
scholars  believe  the  newly  found  Gospel 
to  have  been  written  either  by  Peter  or 
James,  inclining  to  the  supposition  that  it 
is  the  work  of'Peter.  The  pages  of  the 
Gospel  were  discovered  among  a  batch 
of  Egyptian  papyri  purchased  at  Cairo 
for  the  Strassburg  University  Library. 
The  pages  were  badly  torn ;  they  have 
words  on  bodi  sides,  and  the  writing  is  in 
Coptic — the  language  spoken  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  time  of  Christ  and  durii^  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Care- 
ful scholars  will  await  further  information 
before  acc^ing  the  hypothesis  as  to  this 
hagment  thus  reported. 


uaivw.it,  E«f  «ion  T*"^  People's  Uniyer- 
sity  Extension  Society 
of  New  York,  incorporated  in  1898,  has 
rapidly  developed  a  wide  work  of  a  most 
beneficial  character.  The  ci^  map  in  its 
Report  for  the  current  year  shows  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  places,  mostly  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn, 
where  it  has  been  giving  instruction  to 
the  people  most  in  need  of  it,  the  tene- 
ment-house population.  This  instruction 
is  in  practical,  sanitary,  and  industrial 
subjects,  and  is  given  freely  to  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  seek  It  Pay  courses 
are  also  given  to  those  who  are  able  to 
pay.  The  Sodety's  work  is  co-operative 
rather  than  independent,  allying  itself  with 
the  regular  work  of  settlements,  churches, 
missions,  unions,  clubs,  nurseries,  etc. 
These  agencies,  each  acquainted  with  the 
special  needs  of  its  own  group  better 
than  any  general  society  could  be,  the 
People's  University  Extension  Sodety  free- 
ly furnishes  with  the  help  they  require, 
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siq>idyiD8:  trained  teachers  of  hygiene, 
sanitation,  American  lustory,  housekeep- 
ing, economic  cooking;  sewing,  dress- 
making, elementary  manual  work,  and 
other  practical  subjects.-  fiy  this  thorough- 
going co-operation  the  largest  number  of 
peo(de  is  benefited.  In  view  of  the  great 
death-rate  among  the  children  of  the  poor, 
one  can  estimate  the  work  of  this  Society's 
corps  of  experienced  physicians,  giving 
courses  of  lessons  to  mothers  on  ^e  care 
of  children  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 
During  the  year  some  two  thousand  free 
lessons  and  lectured  on  practical  subjects 
have  been  given  in  some  three  hundred 
classes  and  courses.  The  value  of  this 
work  is  abundantly  certified  by  letters  from 
rqiresentattves  from  the  various  agencies 
tlutt  have  had  recourse  to  this  many-sided 
auxiliary.  Its  leaflet  of  Health  Hints," 
widely  circulated  in  English,  German, 
Italian,  and  Hebrew,  speaks  for  itself,  as 
does  the  list  of  the  Society's  subscribers, 
including  our  foremost  citizens.  But 
appUcations  for  instruction  have  increased 
so  much  more  rapidly  than  contributions' 
that  some  important  classes  have  recently 
been  discontiDued  for  lack  of  means  to 
pay  teachers.  Remittances  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  work,  and  requests  for  the 
Society's  Report,  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary.  Mr.  J.  Eugene  Whitney,  244 
West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York. 

The  Real  Issue 

Political  parties  do  not  inake  political 
issues;  they  only  discover  and  define 
tbem.  Thus,  in  1895-6  tiiere  was  a  wide- 
sfK&d  discontent  throughont  the  country. 
Times  had  been  hard,  money  scarce,  and, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  there 
tadsted  a  general  and  not  causeless  belief 
that  more  currency  was  needed.  Accord- 
ingly there  arose  a  call  for  the  use  of  silver 
as  a  basis  of  currency,  accratuated  by  the 
conviction  that  the  payment  of  all  obliga- 
tions in  gold  had  so  increased  the  world's 
demand  for  gold  as  to  enhance  its  value 
and  90  increase  the  obligation  of  debtors. 
This  discontent  found  expression  in  the 
demand  for  a  free  use  of  silver  on  the 
bastsof  16  to  1, and  led  to  the  nomination 

Mr.  Bryan  on  that  platform.  Neither 
he  nor  his  followers  created  the  demand ; 
they  simply  formulated  and  expressed  it 


As  the  law  then  stood,  it  was  within  the 
power  of  the  President  at  any  time,  by 
mere  executive  order,  to  direct  all  United 
States  obligations,  except  gold  certificates, 
to  be  paid  in  silver.  If  Mr.  Bryan  had 
been  elected,  such  an  order  would  doubt- 
less have  been  issued,  and  the  country 
would  have  been  put  on  a  silver  basis^ 
The  whole  population  began  studying  the 
financial  question.  *'  Coin's  Financial 
School  "  sold  like  a  sensational .  novel. 
Evening  schools  for  the  study  of  the  cur- 
rency were  organized  throughout  the  West 
In  vain  the  Republican  leaders  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  the  secession  from  their 
party  of  silver  Republicans  by  crying 
Tariff  1  Tariflf  I  The  people  did  not  care 
for  the  tariff  question ;  they  did  care  for 
the  currency  question ;  and  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  was  elected,  not  on  the  high-tariff 
platform  on  which  he  was  nominated,  but 
on  what  proved,  before  his  term  of  office 
was  over,  to  be  a  gold-basis  policy  which 
was  forced  upon  him. 

That  issue  is  no  longer  a  living  one. 
The  Democratic  platform  will  probably 
contain  a  reaffirmation  of  16  to  1,  because 
there  is  an  American  superstition  that 
newspapers  and  parties  cannot  avowedly 
change  their  opinions.  Consistency  does 
not  demand  a  reaffirmation  in  1900  of  the 
principles  affirmed  in  1896,  since  circum- 
stances have  clianged ;  but  the  notion 
that  consistency  does  demand  such  re- 
affirmation will  doubtless  dominate  the 
Democratic  Convention.  Nevertheless,  if 
Mr.  Bryan  should  be  elected,  he  could  do 
nothing  to  give  effect  to  what  he  calls 
bimetallism  and  what  his  opponents  call 
free  silver.  Congress  has  taken  from  the 
President  the  powers  which  he  formerly 
possessed,  and  has  required  that  all  the 
obligations  of  the  Government  be  paid  in 
gold.  The  President  cannot  reverse  this 
action  of  Congress ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  less  than  a  financial  and  political 
revolution  would  induce  Congress  itself 
to  reverse  it  'The  issue  of  16  to  1  is 
dead  ;  the  country.,  having  ascertained  that 
the  other  commercial  nations  will  not 
adopt  bimetallism,  has  adopted  their  gold 
standard;  and  the  currency  of  the  com-, 
mercial  world  is  in  its  standard  of  value 
one. 

Meanwhile  a  new  and  paramount  issue 
has  arisen.  The'Nation,  whose  polity  in 
1800  was  one  of  isolation,  finds  itself  in 
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1900  realized  by  itself  and  by  the 
poweis  of  the  world  as  a  world-power. 
It  has  entered  the  Congress  of  Nations ; 
has  extended  its  sovereign^  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  American  continent — ^to 
Cuba  temporarily,  to  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  permanently,  to  the  Philippines 
whether  temporarily  or  permanently  re- 
mains to  be  determined ;  has  joined  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  the  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  in  an  endeavor  to 
substitute  law  for  war  as  a  means  of  set- 
tlin^f  international  disputes ;  and  by  diplo- 
macy has  at  least  temporarily  stayed  the 
partition  of  China  into  separate  and  ex- 
clusive trading  communities.  Its  friend- 
ship is  sought,  its  hostility  is  deprecated, 
by  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  What 
shall  be  its  policy  and  by  what  principles 
shall  it  be  guided  in  the  coming  century  P 
This  is  the  paramount  question  before  the 
American  people  in  1900. 

One  party  dreads  the  new  departure, 
•and  desires  either  to  delay  it,  to  limit  it, 
or  to  stop  it  altogether,  and  to  return  to  the 
policy  of  isolation.  A  variety  of  motives 
actuate  the  members  of  this  party.  Some 
of  them  dread  the  expense,  and  calculate 
that  no  advantage  likely  to  be  gained  will 
be  adequate  to  compensate  for  the  cost ; 
some  are  bound  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  fear  to  break  away  from  them 
not  knowing  whither  the  new  departure 
will  lead ;  some  of  them  believe  that  self- 
government  is  an  absolute  right,  that  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  are  synonymous,  and 
that  extending  our  sovereignty  over  an 
alien  people  will  be  destructive  of  their 
liberties  and  perilous  to  our  own.  The 
other  party  is  glad  that  the  war  with 
Spun,  was  fought,  glad  that  our  flag 
floats  over  new  lands,  and  glad  that  we 
are  taking  our  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  This  party  also  is  actuated  by 
various  and  even  inconsistent  motives : 
some  by  a  conviction  that  commercial 
prosperity  is  dependent  upon  a  colonial 
policy,  that  trade  follows  the  flagj  some 
by  a  National  pride  in  National  extension, 
by  elation  at  the  feats  of  Dewey  and 
Sampson,  by  an  almost  boyish  gratification 
in  mere  extension  of  territory  and  bigness 
of  domain;  some  by  a  profound  conviction 
that  expansion  of  America  means  extension 
of  all  that  America  has  stood  for  in  the 
past,  all  that  it  has  achieved  by  expansion 
within  the  boimdaries  of  this  continent — 


liberty,  justice,  public  education,  bumail 
development 

It  is  impossible  to  reunite  these  parties ; 
impossible  to  find  a  compromise  between 
them.  The  party  of  progress  may  quicked 
a  little  the  conservative  party ;  the  cori- 
servative  party  may  delay  a  little  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  party  of  progress ; 
but  one  party  or  the  other  must  guide  the 
destiny  of  ^e  Nation  during  the  first 
years  of  the  twentieth  cenfury.  If  Mr. 
McKinley  is  elected,  and  a  Republican 
House  is  elected  with  him,  the  next  four 
years  will  supplement  and  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  last  four :  Cuba  willbe  allowed 
to  decide  for  herself  whether  she  desires 
independence  or  colonial  attachment  to 
the  United  States ;  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 
will  be  organized  as  territories  of  the 
United  States;  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  will  be  established  in  the 
Philippines,  and  it  will  become,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  an  American  depend- 
ency. If  Mr.  Bryan  and  a  Democratic 
House  are  elected,  Cuba's  independence 
will  be  at  once  recognized ;  Porto  Rico 
and  Hawaii  will  remain  attached  to  the 
United  States,  but  only  because  what  has 
been  done  cannot  well  be  undone ;  and 
the  Nation  will  withdraw  from  the  Philip- 
pines, or  remain  only  as  a  protector  from 
foreign  aggression.  The  Nation  cannot 
be  pushed  back  into  its  former  isolation ; 
but  it  can  be  prevented  from  moving  for- 
ward to  a  larger  world-relationship. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  the  paramount  issue ; 
all  others  are  secondary,  and,  indeed, 
unimportant.  There  are  some  Repub- 
licans, like  Mr.  Hoar,  whose  principles 
should  cause  them  to  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate;  some  Democrats,  like 
Mr.  Olney,  whose  principles  may  lead 
them  to  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley ;  but  the 
Republican  party,  as  a  party,  is  committed 
irretrievably  to  expansion,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic par^  is  the  only  hope  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  it  There  will  be  some 
men,  with  small  perspective  or  none  at  all, 
who  will  vote  against  Mr.  McKinley  be- 
cause they  think  he  has  nullified  the  anti- 
canteen  law,  or  because  they  think  he  has 
been  false  to  Civil  Service  Reform,  as 
there  will  be  others,  who  have  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  financial  panic  of  1896, 
who  will  vote  against  Mr.  Bryan  because 
of  16  to  1  in  his  platform.  The  personal 
equation  will  also  enter  into  die  canvass, 
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and  some  will  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  magnet- 
ized by  his  personal  attractiveness,  and 
(Mhers  for  Mr.  McKinley  having  faith  in 
that  caution  which  is  his  most  prominent 
characteristic.  But  such  voters  will  neither 
perceive  the  real  issue  in  our  fustory,  nor 
by  their  votes  or  words  greatly  influence 
its  decision.  The  real,  the  predominant, 
issue  is  a  very  simple  one;  and  all  that 
political  parties  can  do  is  to  recognize  and 
define  it.  That  question  is  this :  Shall  we 
halt,  or  perhaps  go  back  from  our  National 
policy  of  the  last  four  years  to  the  •  tra- 
ditional poHc3'  of  the  fathers,  or  to  such 
approximation  to  it  as  is  possible,  for  fear 
that  the  extension  of  our  sovereignty  over 
other  lands  will  mean  imperialism  for 
them  and  eventually  imperialism  for  us  ? 
or  shall  we  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
which  lies  before  us  to  extend  over  lands 
beyond  the  sea  that  sovereignty  which 
has  created  in  the  wilderness  the  Ameri- 
can Nation,  in  the  faith  that  wherever  our 
flag  goes  it  will  mean  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,r  justice  and  liberty  ? 

An   Improper  Appoint- 

,  ment 

The  nomination  of  Mr,  John  R.  Hazel, 
of  Buffalo  in  this  State,  for  the  position 
of  Judge  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance, 
not  only  because  of  the  dignity  of  the 
position  to  be  filled,  but  also  because  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  appoint- 
ment bring  into  clear  light  certain  princi- 
ples which  ought  to  control  in  such  cases, 
but  which  have  been  apparently  disre- 
garded. Very  strong  opposition  to  Mr. 
Hazel's  appointment  has  been  developed, 
based  on  the  ground  that  he  lacks  the 
judiciary  training  and  experience  which 
would  St  him  for  the  position  ;  that  he  has 
not  secured  in  the  bar  in  his  own  section 
of  the  State  the  reputation  which  a  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  ought  to  carry 
to  the  bench ;  and  that  he  has  been  con- 
cerned in  at  least  one  transaction  which 
shows  distinct  lack  of  moral  sense.  It  is 
charged,  and  apparently  on  good  ground, 
that  the  appointment  is  solely  a  political 
one,  and  that,  if  Mr.  Hazel  goes  on  the 
bench  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
it  will  be  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered 


to  his  party.  The  President  has  appar- 
ently made  a  serious  mistake,  and  must 
bear  the  responsibility,  although  he  still 
has  the  opportunity  of  showing  both  his 
courage  and  his  r^^rd  for  the  dignity  of 
the  bench  by  withdrawing  Mr.  Hazel's 
nomination. 

It  is  not  the  President,  however,  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  for  an  unfit  choice 
ought  ultimately  to  rest.  The  President 
cannot  possibly  know  many  of  the  men 
whom  he  appoints  to  ofiice  ;  he  must  rely 
upon  the  judgment  of  other  men,  and  es- 
pecially upon  that  of  members  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hazel,  the 
appointment  was  made,  it  is  said,  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  Senators  Depew 
and  Piatt.  If  it  was  not  made  at  their 
solicitation,  it  was  certainly  made  with 
their  knowledge  and  acceptance,  and  since 
the  nomination  has  been  made  public 
th^  have  both  expressed  their  hearty 
approval  of  it  It  is  upon  Senators  Piatt 
and  Depew  that  the  responsibility  for  a 
bad  appointment  and  a  political  mistake 
rests ;  they  have  led  the  President  into  a 
blunder  of  a  serious  kind.  Instead  of  re- 
garding the  fact  that  he  had  to  trust  them 
as  charging  them  with  a  very  high  public 
responsibility,  they  have  apparently  used 
that  confidence  to  secure  office  for  a 
practical  politician  as  a  reward  for  party 
services.  More  than  this,  Mr.  Hazel  has 
received  the  indorsement  of  a  number  of 
judges  from  his  own  section  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  from  a  number  of  men 
of  prominence;  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  these  indorsements  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  well-known  facts.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable,  for  instance,  that  a  juc^ 
should  certify  that  a  lawyer  has  appeared 
before  him  frequently  and  with  conspicu- 
ous success,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  lawyer  has  appeared  before  him  only 
once :  and  yet  this  is  said  to  be  true  of 
one  of  Mr.  Hazel's  judicial  indorsers  I 

This  matter  brings  into  clear  light 
that  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
personal  indorsements  which  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  many  estimable  men.  It 
is  a  subject  of  cynical  humor  that  any  man 
can  secure  any  kind  of  an  indorsement  he 
wishes^  No  man  has  a  moral  right  to 
indorse  another  man  unless  he  knows  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  he  is,  in  the  first  place, 
worthy  of  the  position  on  the  basis  of 
character,  and  that,  in  .the^next  iplace,  he 
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has  the  capacity  to  discharge  its  duties 
with  intelligence  and  efficiency.  Mr. 
Hazel's  appearances  in  the  courts  of  his 
own  section  have  beoi  apparently  so  few 
that  they  are  easily  remembered  and 
enmnerated.  The  impression  has  pre- 
vailed in  Buffalo  that  his  practice  of  the 
law  was  purely  nominal,  and  that  his  real 
business  was  with  politics  of  a  very  prac- 
tical kind  ;  that  he  was  Mr.  Piatt's  agent 
in  local  politics ;  he  has"  commonly  been 
called  "  Boss  "  Hazel.  It  is  stated,  ap- 
parently without  contradiction,  that  he  has 
never  tried  a  case  in  the  court  to  which 
he  has  been  appointed,  and  that  he  has 
never  had  any  experience  in  the  prac- 
tice of  admiral^  law,  although  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  which  come  before  the 
court  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  touch 
marine  questions  and  effect  marine  inter- 
ests. TheBarAssociation  of  this  city,  after 
carefully  considering  the  case  and  acting 
as  the  custodian  of  the  interests  of  the 
bench  and  the  profession,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  that,  in  its  judgment, 
Mr.  Hazel  is  not  a  fit  candidate  for  the 
United  States  District  Court  Bench,  and 
has  gone  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate  with  its  evidence  and  arguments. 
One  of  the  facts  in  the  case  to  which  the 
newspapers  have  given  wide  currency  re- 
lates to  the  sale,  through  Mr.  Hazel's 
agency,  two  years  ago,  to  the  Government, 
of  a  yacht.  The  yacht  was  said  to  be 
worth  $30,000,  and  was  sold  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  $80,000.  It  is  charged  that 
upon  this  sale  Mr.  Hazel  received  $5,000 
commission.  A  year  after  its  purchase, 
and  after  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
money  on  it,  the  yacht  was  appraised  at 
$20,000  on  its  transference  from  the  Navy 
to  the  War  Department.  This  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  by  Mr.  Hazel  as  a 
Intimate  transaction.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  so  far  as  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  this  case  are  concerned, 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  this  commis- 
sion :  it  is  sufficient  that  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  declared  that,  in  its  judgment,  Mr. 
Hazel  is  unfit  to  sit  upon  the  bench.  No 
man  ought  to  go  on  the  bench  who  cannot 
carry  with  him  the  a>nfidence  and  respect 
of  his  own  profession.  The  position  de- 
mands something  more  than  a  clear  moral 
record ;  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
prove  the  integrity  of  the  man  who  is  to 
become  a  judge. 


The  Chinese  Situation 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  United 
States  cruiser  Newark  landed  a  hundred 
marines  and  two  guns  at  Taku,  China.  • 
Taku  is  the  port  of  Peldng,  the  capital,  a 
hundred  miles  away.  Our  example  has 
now  been  followed  by  six  other  Powers — 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  Owing  to  the  supine- 
ness  and  equivocation  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  this  action  had  become 
necessary.  The  men  and  guns  were 
then  sent  to  Peking  to  protect  the  Foreign 
Legations  there  from  attacks  by  the  Box- 
ers. Although  tliey  arrived  in  the  midst 
of  the  Dragon  Festival,  no  manifestation 
of  hostility  was  made,  the  Boxers  having 
fied  from  the  capital.  Since  then,  owing 
to  their  destruction  of  railway  stations, 
bridges,  and  rolling-stock,  traffic  has  been 
suspended  between  Taku  and  Peking. 
Further  reports  of  massacres  of  native 
Christians  and  of  missionaries  received 
last  week  show  that  the  anti-foreign  ac- 
tivity of  the  Boxers  now  comprises  a 
district  as  large  as  Pennsylvania. 

The  history  of  the  revolutionary  society 
known  as  the  Boxers  extends  over  the 
past  two  years.  The  results  of  its  activity 
are  likely  to  be  so  far-reaching  that  its 
history  will  bear  further  explanation  in 
these  columns.  Kang-Yu-Wei  is  a  south- 
em  Chinaman,  an  eminent  Confucian 
.scholar,  a  diligent  student  of  foreign 
politics,  and  a  native  leader  of  much  per- 
suasion. Two  years  ago  he  came  to 
Peking  and  gained  the  ear  of  the  young 
Emperor.  Kang's  purpose  was  to  rid 
China  of  officials  trained  in  the  old  ways 
of  corruption ;  nor  did  he  object  ultimately 
to  rid  China  of  foreigners ;  he  only  ui^^ed 
that  they  be  welcximed  as  long  as  they  had 
anything  of  real  value  to  teach  to  China. 
Inspired  by  what  he  himself  had  learned 
from  foreigners  and  from  their  books,  he 
urged,  above  all,  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  system  of  education  ;  he  even  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  temples  and  turn 
them  into  school-houses.  He,also  proposed 
drastic  reforms  in  taxation  and  in  admin- 
istration. The  result  of  this  propaganda 
at  headquarters  was  seen  in  a  series  of 
imperial  edicts  embodying  his  views. 
These  views  were  favored  only  by  an 
enlightened  few  ;  China  as  a  whole  was 
thrown  into  consternation  by  thenu  ■  The 
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bi(?oted  Empress  Dowager,  the  Emperor's 
lunt,  and  a  hater  of  foreigners,  correctly 
traced  the  source  of  the  reforms  back 
through  the  Emperor  and  his  adviser  to 
the  foreign  literature  with  which  the  latter 
was  acquainted,  and  to  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, with  their  constant  su^estions 
of  educational  and  social  as  well  as  of 
religious  refonn.  She  cleverly  played  upon 
the  Chinese  hatred  of  foreigners  in  general 
and  of  foreign  missionaries  in  particular. 
She  declared  that  the  reforms  would  never 
be  accepted  by  the  masseg  of  the  people', 
and  that  their  institution  meant  armed 
resistance  and  unnecessary  bloodshed,  be- 
cause noost  of  the  troops  sympathized  with 
any  movement  to  drive  out  foreigners, 
who  were  regarded  (not  without  justice)  as 
gradually  absorbing  China. 

Emer^ng  from  her  previous  partial 
political  obscurity  as  the  power  behind 
the  throne,  this  able  woman  suddenly 
showed  herself  to  be  the  power  upon  the 
throne.  The  Emperor,  by  an  unexpected 
exhibition  of  firmness,  had  secretly  ordered 
the  General  of  the  army  at  Peking  to  force 
his  aunt,  if  necessary,  to  abstain  from  smy 
endeavor  to  thwart  his  reforms.  In  China 
obedience  to  age  lies  at  the  base  of  all 
moral  order,  and  the  General  recognized 
an  apparently  unfilial  action  in  the  com- 
mand and  informed  the  Empress  Dowager 
of  it  When  she  accused  the  Emperor, 
the  vacillating  monarch  broke  down  and 
confessed  his  act  as  ultra-revolutionary  in 
daring  to  defy  a  quasi-parental  authority. 
This  was  exactly  the  state  of  things  de- 
sired by  the  Empress  Dowager.  As  a 
proper  punishment  for  the  offense,  she 
executed  a  stroke  of  state  worthy  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  She  imprisoned  the  young 
roler,  depriving  him  of  his  power  without 
deposing  him,  and  thus  reduced  him  to  a 
mere  figurehead.  Then  she  attempted  to 
seize  Kang-Yu  Wei,  but  as  he  had  man- 
aged to  escape  to  Japan,  she  revenged 
iKrself  by  summarily  executing  six  of  his 
associates.  She  then  formed  a  new  gov- 
ernment consisting  of  reactionaries,  some 
of  them  even  willing  to  forego  the  benefit 
of  foreign  trade  if  only  they  might  rid 
themselves  of  the  hated  foreigner.  They 
pointed  to  the  encroachments  on  Chinese 
territory  made  by  Great  Britain  .-^iigi^ce, 
Germany,  and  Russia ;  to  the  imprudences 
of  the  missionaries  ;  above  all,  to  the  in- 
demnities which  China  was  compelled  to 
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pay  whenever  a  missionary  was  killed — 
the  most  glaring  case  being  Germany's 
demand  of  an  apology,  a  memorial  church, 
a  harbor  and  surrounding  territory,  to- 
gether with  railway  and  mining  conces- 
sions, as  a  fitting  assuagement  of  grief 
because  of  the  murder  of  two  German 
missionaries. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  view  of 
these  anti-foreign  sentiments  openly  ex- 
pressed by  Chinamen  close  to  the  throne, 
a  popular  society  grew  up,  the  "I  Ho 
Chuan  "  (Righteous  Harmony  Fists),  or 
the  Boxers,  ready  to  defend  such  senti- 
ments. Though  the  Government  did  not 
publicly  authorize  these  Boxers,  it  under- 
stood that  a  popular  uprising  in  its  support 
had  become  necessary.  The  reigning  ^m- 
ily  is  Manchu,  not  pure  Chinese,  and  the 
army  which  accompanied  the  family  from 
Manchuria,  two  hundred-  and  fifty  years 
ago,  received  pensions  which  continue  to 
this  day.  Three  million  Manchus  are 
now  on  the  pension  list.  Like  many  pen- 
sioners, the  Manchus  have  become  de- 
generate, yet  not  so  degenerate  as  not 
to  perceive  that  their  power  can  be  kept 
only  by  keeping  the  mass  of  Chinamen 
in  their  present  state  of  illiteracy,  bigotry, 
and  apathy.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that 
the  Government  inspired  the  motto  on  the 
banner  of  the  Boxers :  "  Exalt  the  dynasty 
(J.e.,  the  Manchus),  extirpate  the  foreign- 
ers." The  Government  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  has  done  much  to  justify  the  belief 
of  the  Boxers  that  they  may  count  upon 
imperial  sympathy.  It  has  not  only  toler- 
ated the  Boxers ;  it  has  actually  fostered 
them,  by  declaring  them  to  be  "patriots 
who  are  drilling  for  national  defense,  and 
by  warning  officials  not  to  confuse  them 
with  "  mere  rioters  "  and  to  be  cautious 
in  awarding  punishments.  Some  native 
troops,  finally  sent  out  to  protect  Chris- 
tians, recently  came  tn  contact  with  the 
Boxers,  and  a  hundred  of  the  latter  were 
killed.  Instead  of  praising  the  troops 
for  this  deed,  the  Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince degraded  them  and  censured  them 
for  having  harmed  "  honest  country  peo- 
ple." He  then  removed  the  officials  who 
had  operated  against  the  Boxers. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  Mr.  Conger, 
our  Minister  at  Peking,  protested  on  behalf 
of  Americans  resident  in  China,  and  the 
Tsungli  YamSn  (the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office)  gave  immediate  a^rances  <of  pro- 
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tection.  Little  was  done.  Shortly  after, 
Mr.  Brooks,  a  British  missionary,  was  one 
night  stripped  naked  and  his  ears  and  nose 
sliced  off ;  after  the  Boxers  had  finished 
celebrating  this  event  by  a  supper,  he  was 
killed.  The  Governor  of  the  province  was 
suspected  of  having  aided  the  Boxers  and 
was  removed.  Another  Governor  was 
appointed,  and  Mr.  Conger  reported  that 
the  murder  had  apparently  aroused  the 
Chinese  authorities  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  An  imperial  edict  was  issued 
to  arrest  and  punish  the  offenders,  and 
also  to  punish  all  derelict  officials.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  outrageous  delays 
in  carrying  out  these  penalties  (visited  on 
only  three  persons),  and  the  fact  Uiat 
the  retiring  Governor  was  received  with 
honor  by  the  Peking  court  and  appointed 
to  another  governorship,  had  the  dfect  of 
strengthening  the  Boxers.  Finally,  two 
months  ago,  the  foreign  representatives, 
at  the  end  of  their  patience,  sent  a  joint 
note  to  the  Tsungli  Yam^n,  denianding 
the  suppression  of  the  Boxers  before  the 
middle  of  May;  failing  to  secure  this  re- 
sult, the  Powers  threatened  to  land  troops 
and  secure  the  safe^  of  foreigners  in  the 
disturbed  provinces. 

So  far,  looting  and  massacre  have  been 
the  fate  of  Chinese  native  Christians. 
Foreign  missionaries  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  unharmed,  but  they  have  been 
and  are  in  danger.  While  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic missions  are  in  greater  peril  than  our 
own,  it  is  worth  while  to  outline  the  status  of 
some  of  the  principal  Protestant  missions 
in  North  China.  In  the  province  of  Chili 
the  American  Board  reports  that  fifty 
families  of  native  Christians  belonging  to 
its  stations  have  been  plundered.  The 
*»nerican  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Pao- 
tingfu  <comprises  nine  missionaries;  the 
helpful  character  of  its  work  may  be  appre- 
ciated when  we  add  that  to  its  medical 
dispensaries  nearly  fourteen  thousand  vis- 
its were  made  during  the  past  year.  At 
Pachau  the  Methodists  have  a  mission 
conducted  by  the  members  of  their  corps 
at  Peking;  there  are  thirty  members  in 
that  missionary  corps.  The  Methodist 
Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  also 
has  a  station  at  Pachau,  with  twelve 
women  residents.  The  London  Mission- 
ary Society  reports  about  a  hundred  fam- 
ilies robbed  in  its  Chili  stations.  In  the 
province  of  Shantung  the  American  Pres- 


byterian Mission  reports  an  equal  number 

homeless. 

Like  the  other  gr^at  Powers  represented 
in  China,  the  American  Government  is 
interested  in  the  welfare  both  of  its  mis- 
sionaries and  its  merchants.  The  first 
class,  if  not  the  second,  is  now  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  Boxers.  One  of 
two  things  must  take  place — more  drastic 
action  by  the  Chinese  Goveroment,  or 
suppression  of  the  Boxers  by  united  and 
determined  armed  pressure  from  the 
Powers.  As  the  Chinese  Government 
seems  still  unwilling  or  unable  to  arrest 
the  leaders  of  the  Boxers,  and,  by  influen- 
tial bondsmen,  to  hold  them  responsible 
for  what  may  occur,  the  great  Powers  have 
had  no  other  recourse  than  to  act  as  they 
did  last  week. 

After  the  safety  of  foreigners  in  China 
has  been  assured,  the  probable  readjust- 
ment of  conditions  points  to  one  result, 
feared  by  most  of  the  Powers  but  r^^rded 
by  them  as  ipevitable.  China's  perplexity 
is  Russia's  opportunity — as,  in  a  less 
degree,  it  is  the  opportunity  of  every 
Power  bent  on  the  partition  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom.  The  first  call  for  foreign  aid 
to  protect  foreign  missionaries  and  mer- 
chants was  from  the  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Peking;  the  first  attempt  to  aid  was 
the  mobilization  of  twenty-five  thousand 
Russian  troops  at  Port  Arthur ;  of  this 
number  eleven  thousand,  with  held  equip- 
ment, have  already  arrived  on  Russian 
war-ships  at  Taku.  The  colossal  supe- 
riority of  representation  is  significant. 
Moreover,  more  ag^fressive  Russian  activ- 
ity has  begun,  bodies  of  mounted  Cos- 
sacks having  already  left  Tientsin  for  the 
interior  in  search  of  missing  refugees 
and  to  relieve  the  settlements  besieged 
by  the  Boxers.  Thus,  although  our 
troops  were  actually  landed  first  at  Taku, 
and  we  have  more  ships  of  war  on 
the  Asiatic  coast  than  has  any  other 
Power,  Russia  expects  to  be  first  and 
foremost  in  giving  a  more  substantial  aid 
and  in  guaranteeing  an  absolute  security 
to  life  and  property.  For  this  she  will 
demand  a  proportionate  reward.  She  has 
already  absorbed  the  Chinese  province  of 
Manchuria  as  her  own ;  and  she  has  also 
threatened  the  whole  of  North  China,  in- 
cluding Korea.  War  orno  war,  she  expects 
to  absorb  this  vast  country  also:  On  it 
she  will  probably  impose  hec  accustomed 
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restrictions  as  to  foreign  trade.  Seven- 
tenths  of  our  own  foreign  trade  with  China 
is  with  North  China.  Hence,  America 
will  hardly  agree  that  the  commercial  door 
whidi  Mr.  Hay  has  opened  should  be 
closed  or  even  half  closed  by  Count  Mu- 
raviev,  as  soon  as  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way enables  him  in  a  fortnight  to  land 
several  hundred  thousand  Russian  troops 
in  North  China.  We  have  our  merchants 
as  well  as  our  missionaries  to  jwotect,  and 
we  should  not  forget  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Great  !&itain,  our  commercial  inter- 
ests in  China  are  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  nation. 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  been  helping  his 
cousin  to  look  up  the  family  genealogy, 
and  finds  it  almost  as  absorbing  as  col- 
lecting postage-stamps  used  to  be  in  his 
younger  days.  To  collect  your  ancestors 
has  the  additional  charm  that,  after  they 
have  been  discovered,  sorted  out,  and 
arranged,  thi^  are  not  like  the  postage- 
stamp,  which  answers  to  the  classic  de- 
scription "  'Tis  mine,  'twas  his,  and  has 
been  slave  to  thousands,"  but  are  inalien- 
ably personal  property.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  touch 
of  genealogy  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
for  let  an  ancestral  line  but  claim  a  single 
name  in  one  of  the  great  New  England  or 
Southern  fomilies,  and  one  is  related, 
however  distantly,  to  all  the  rest  Thus 
the  Spectator  enjo3rs  a  common  ancestress 
with  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
can  claim  kin  with  more  than  one  "  signer," 
and  finds  that  his  next-door  neighbor  and 
he  are  far-away  cousins  through  a  May- 
flower Pilgrim ;  while  his  cousin's  line,  on 
the  other  side,  tracing  to  the  Virginia 
Cavaliers,  brings  her  into  the  same  pleas- 
ant connection  with  numberless  families 
of  note  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

® 

There  is  such  a  thing,  however,  as 
carrying  genealc^  too  far.  The  Specta- 
tor's cousin  tells  him  of  a  lady  in  her 
town  who,  desiring  to  join  the  Colonial 
Dames,  or  the  D.  A.  R.,  or  some  such 
oiganization,  went  into  the  business  of 
research  so  deeply  that  she  sent  in  a  paper 
tracing  her  ancestry  back  to  the  year  1 200 
B.C.   The  committee  of  ladies  in  charge, 


not  being  archaeologists,  were  daunted  by 
this'lextrcme  antiquity,  and  she  was  asked, 
privately,  to  moderate  her  pedigree.  She 
was  oblig^g  enough  to  throw  overboard 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ancestors  to  bring 
the  matter  down  to  600  a.d.  ;  but  there 
she  was  firm,  and  her  paper  went  upon 
record.  As  nothing  was  asked  of  her  by 
the  rules  of  the  organization  but  a  paltry 
hundred  years  or  two,  fourteen  centuries 
of  long  descent  seems  an  excess  of  zeal ; 
but  there  are,  of  course,  enthusiasts  in 
every  branch  of  the  collecting  hobby. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  how  many  an- 
cestors any  given  human  being  can  hunt 
up.  In  (the  various  patriotic  societies 
which  require  lines  of  pedigree  for  entrance, 
a  single  suitable  ancestor  is  enough  for 
admission,  but  people  do  not  stop  there. 
They  produce  twenty  or  thirty  names  and 
lines  of  descent  instead,  and  the  long- 
suffering  secretary  or  registrar  has  to 
wade  through  them  all.  One  New  Eng- 
land branch  of  a  well-known  society  has 
adopted,  so  the  Spectator  is  told,  a  simple 
but  sufficient  method  for  dealing  with  this 
difficulty.  For  each  ,  extra  line  of  ances- 
try, outside  the  single  one  necessary  for 
entrance,  five  dollars  is  charged.  The 
result  has  proved  how  few  ancestors  are 
worth  five  dollars  to  anybody.  The  mem- 
bers, almost  without  exception,  come  in 
now  with  a  single  line  of  pedigree,  and 
the  relieved  registrar  has  time  to  breathe. 

The  Spectator  found  his  greatest  trouble 
in  minute  links  of  connection,  such  as 
dates  atid  details.  Some  records,  North 
and  South,  were  destroyed  at  various 
crises  of  State  history,  Virginia  especially 
suffering  severely  in  this  way.  Another 
element  extremely  confusing  was  the  habit, 
common  to  both  Puritan  and  Cavalier 
apparently,  of  marrying  early  and  often. 
When  you  try  to  disentangle  the  family  of 
an  ancestor,  twice  widowed,  with  two  full 
sets  of  children,  who  married  a  widow 
similarly  endowed  and  then  had  ten  chil- 
dren, it  is  far,  far  worse  than  postage- 
stamps.  In  the  early  days  of  New  Eng- 
land, too,  the  women  frequently  married 
at  fourteen,  and  the  Spectator  has  one 
ancestress  who '  married  at  thirteen,  was 
twice  widowed,  and  finally  wedded  as  her 
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third  husband  a  man  who  was  apparently 
related  to  every  other  hunily  in  the  Puri- 
tan circle  except  the  ones  she  and  her 
two  former  husbands  were  connected  with. 
The  number  of  lines  that  converged  in 
that  one  epoch-making  marriage  well-^igh 
staggers  belief. 

Some  searchers,  however,  do  not  worry 
through  such  jur^les  of  heredity.  They 
simply  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a 
professional  expert,  who  certainly  deserves 
his  fee.  Or,  in  some  cases,  they  leave 
it  until  they  have  cleared  up  the  rest 
of  the  line.  One  such  .person  told  the 
Spectator,  buoyantly,  the  other  day,  that 
he  "  could  trace  back  now  to  Alfred  the 
Great  with  only  three  breaks."  The  Spec- 
tator suggested  in  reply  that  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  1200  B.C.  lady,  who  must  have 
solved  far  worse  problems  than  this, 
would  be  the  correct  thing  in  this  case. 
The  Spectator  takes  great  pleasure  indeed 
in  himself  becoming  acquainted  with  (as 
well  as  introducing  to  one  another)  the 
numerous  fellow-riders  of  the  genealog- 
ical hobby.  The  collection  of  ancestors 
conduces  to  reading,  travel,  and  antiqua- 
rian research,  and  is  apt  to  accompany  an 
old  age  of  leisure,  while  the  posting  of 
that  remarkable  blank  book  known  as 
"Ancestral  Tablets"  is  a  far  more  fas- 
cinating game  than  any  solitaire  yet  in- 
vented. The  Spectator  has  not  bought 
any  "  Ancestral  Tablets  "  yet,  because  he 
has  other  occupations  in  life,  and  fears  to 
embark  upon  an  endless  and  absorbing 
pursuit.  But  surely  even  the  inventive 
Chinaman,  with  all  his  ancestor- worship, 
never  devised  anything  so  complete — his 
ancestral  tablets,  indeed,  being  of  decid- 
edly inferior  interest,  in  the  Spectator's 
opinion,  to  the  American  kind. 

There  are  people,  however,  with  souls 
so  dead  that  they  care  nothing  for  the 
game  ot  genealogy.  The  Spectator  met 
one  once,  a  very  up-to-date  and  hard-work- 
ing man,  with  a  positive  genius  for  inven- 
tion. He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Courtenays  of  Devon,  and  could  have,  as 
he  quaintly  expressed  it,  "  dug  up  grave- 
yards with  anybody."  Yet  he  was  as  care- 
less of  his  pedigree  as  if  his  name  had 
been  Smith.  And  another  very  funny 
case  was  told  the  Spectator  by  a  friend. 


"You  know  Mrs!  L  she  said,  "what 

a  charming  woman  she  is,  and  so  well 
connected ;  but  she  simply  won't  join 
societies.  Well,  a  friend  of  hers,  who 
belongs  to  almost  everything,  came  to  her 
the  other  day  about  that  society- — '  Order 
of  the  Crown,'  isn't  it?  I  think  so — 
where  you  have  to  be  descended  from 
royalty  to  belong.  '  I  do  want  you  to 
j(Mn  this  branch  we  are  trying  to  oi^aoize 

here,  Mrs.  L  /  said  the  mend.   '  But 

I'm  not  descended  from  either  a  king  or 
a  queen,  as  far  as  I  know,'  cried  Mrs. 

L  .    'Oh,  I'm  sure  you  could  find  one 

if  you  only  hunted  it  up ;  it's  wonderful 
how  much  royal  blood  there  is  in  America," 

was  the  answer.  Mrs.  L  only  laughed. 

*  I  don't  want  ancestors  that  have  to  be 
hunted  up,'  she  said:  and,  indeed,  she 
has  plen^  without  hunting,  as  everybody 
knows.  Then  the  friend  looked  at  her 
so  earnestly  (you  ought  to  hear  Mrs. 

L  tel!  it  1)  and  said,  '  But  you  must 

belong,  for  we've  just  got  to  have  ^me 
really  nice  people  in  that  society  1'  Mrs. 

L  says  the  appeal  to  her  to  come  in 

and  give  tone  to  the  descendants  of  r<^alty 
was  almost  too  much  for  her  resolution, 
but  she  felt  that  if  she  joined  anything  it 
ought  to  be  the  new  hospital  board,  so  she 
firmly  declined." 


The  Spectator  has  not  yet  found  any 
royal  blood  in  his  line,  which  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  he  sympathizes  with  Mrs, 

L         at  least  to  the  extent  of  feeling 

that  such  a  society  is  somehow  a  trifle  un- 
American.  Yet,  if  you  are  proud  of  a 
governor  or  a  general  in  an  ancestral  line, 
why  not  a  king,  after  all  ?  To  trace  from 
Alfred  the  Great  (without  any  breaks) 
would  give  as  worthy  an  ancestor  as  any 
hard-working  Plymouth  settler.  The  main 
thing  is  to  find  honest,  high-minded,  God- 
fearing, merciful,  and  righteous  men  and 
women  enough  along  one's  lines  of  descoat 
to  feel  the  pride  of  honorable  heredity 
and  gain  a  spur  to  self-respect  and  self- 
help.  And  as,  upon  Marcus  Aurelius's 
own  authority,  "  life  even  in  a  palace  may 
be  lived  well,"  why  should  we  scorn  to  be 
the  descendants  of  kings  ?  The  Spectator, 
for  his  part,  is  ready  to  welcome  any  well- 
behaved  monarch  to  his  collection,  if 
destiny  should  unexpectedly  unveil  the 
relationship. 
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THE  division  under  Sir  Henry  Col- 
vil  swept  iotp  Wegdrei  at  day- 
break, and,  looktng  out  of  the  toft 
window,  I  could  see  tlie  Highlanders 
march  in  past  the  little  white  house.  Back 
towards  Waterfall  stretched  the  line  of 
wagons,  water-carts,  and  artillery.  The 
men  had  stood  the  march  well ;  they 
swung  along  with  long,  free  strides.  I 
oould  not  help  wondering  if  these  were 
the  same  r^ments  that  had  been  so 
badly  used  up  on  the  memorable  march 
to  Koodoesberg.  But  a  few  days*  training 
works  a  world  of  difference ;  besides,  they 
had  marched  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
instead  of  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  the  only 
correspondent  on  with  the  head  column, 
at  least  with  the  Sixth  Division.  My  cart 
had  not  accompanied  me«  and  I  had  been 
living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  But 
now  I  saw  that  the  "  newspaper  chaps," 
as  some  staff  officers  refer  to  the  corre- 
spondents, were  out  in  force.  I  recog- 
nized some  ■  of  them  riding  by,  and  saw 
one  or  two  private  outfits  (strangely  resem- 
blii^  peddlers'  wagons)  down  in  the  road. 
I  went  out  and  met  Gwynne,  of  Renter's 
Agracy.  Gwynne  was  looktng  for  his  own 
cape-cart  and  was  rather  concerned  about 
it,  as  he  had  ordered  it  to  proceed  on  to 
Jacobsdaal,  thinking  the  Sixth  Division 
had  entered,  and  not  knowing  that  the 
Boers  had  the  place  still  in  their  posses- 
sion. 

The  cart  had  gone  on,  sure  enough, 
and  while  we  were  breakfasting  (on  com- 
mandeered fowl)  it  turned  up.  A  High- 
lander was  sitting  on  the  front  seat  with 
David,  the  colored  driver.  The  tale  was 
soon  told.  David,  like  a  good  servant, 
had  obeyed  orders  and  driven  on  to  the 
town,  where,  of  course,  he  found  the 
Boers.  They  surrounded  the  cart  and 
were  helping  themselves,  when  suddenly 
an  advfuice  picket  had  appeared  over  the 
hill  and  they  had  fled,  telling  David  to 
follow  ;  but,  like  a  plucky  fellow,  he  had 
turned  the  horses  in  the  opposite  direction' 
and  whittled  off.  In  sheer  wantonness  the 
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Boers  had  shot  Gwynne's  best  horse,  and 
the  holes  in  the  body  of  the  cart  showed 
how  close  had  been  the  escape  of  David. 
The  little  Kaffir  boy  who  had  been  riding 
the  horse  that  had  been  shot  was  yet  gray 
from  fright  and  terror.  David  had  picked 
him  up  and  had  brought  along  the  High- 
lander to  substantiate  his  story,  or  the 
Highlander  had  brought  along  David,  I 
am  not  sure  which.  But  the  funny  side 
of  it  was  that  the  number  of  horses  was 
the  same  I  This  David  explained  by  sayii^ 
that  he  had  found  a  Dutchman's  horse  on 
the  way  back,  and  fetched  it  in  to  replace 
the  old  one,  thinking  that  "  the  Baas " 
might  be  angry. 

I  only  mention  this  as  being  one  of  the 
trivial  incidents  that  relieve  the  life  of  the 
non-combatant  of  monotony.  We  de- 
cided that  we  would  not  enter  the  town 
until  after  the  troops. 

At  nine  o'clock  two  guns  were  sent 
forward  and  fired  a  few  shells  over  the 
low-lying  hills,  and  the  Boers  all  cleared. 
Two  batteries  of  Royal  Field  Artillery  and 
a  brigade  of  infantry  went  forward  and 
oonipied  Jacobsdaal  soon  after. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  word  came  that  the 
Boer  forces  back  on  the  Riet  were  attack- 
ing the  transport  camp,  and,  as  Cummings 
had  predicted,  they  had  mounted  three 
guns  on  the  unguarded  kopje ;  these  com- 
manded the  whole  situation.  The  kopje 
could  have  been  held  by  fifty  men  placed 
on  top.  But  there  is  no  use  of  com- 
ment. 

The  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers, 
althot^h  tired  by  the  thirteen  miles'  march, 
were  sent  back  along  the  dusty  road  with  a 
battery  of  Royal  Field  Artillery  to  tl-  e  res- 
cue. They  managed  to  save  what  w  ls  left 
of  the  transport  guard  ;  but  over  two  hun- 
dred wagons  and  twelve  hundred  and  eighty 
oxen,  besides  the  telegraph  line,  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  enemy  through  too  great 
certainty.  The  Boers  thought  that  they 
had  captured  all  of  Lord  Roberts's  sup- 
plies, and  rejoiced.  But  the  loss,  irritating 
as  it  was,  did  not  delay  the  march  of  the 
army  for  an  hour.  One  regiment— the 
Highland  Light  Infantry — ^was  put  to  a 
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great  inconvenience,  as  all  of  its  ba|^ge 
was  taken  with  the  supplies. 

Shortly  after  we  had  turned  in  that 
night,  we  were  awakened  hy  Lord  Stanley, 
the  press  censor,  who  told  us  that  word 
had  just  been  received  that  General 
French  had  entered  Kimberley  1  We  gave 
a  silent  cheer,  for  the  result  was  plain. 
It  meant  that  General  Cronje  would  be 
■making  the  best  of  his  way  back  towards 
Bloemfontein,  and  that  the  enemy  would 
now  be  on  the  run  ;  and  that,  of  course, 
being  practically  a  disorganized  force,  or 
acting  on  the  principle  of  small  units, 
'gave  us  the  advantage. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  entered 
Jacobsdaal.  Almost  every  house  bore  a  Red 
Cross  flag,  and  every  man  on  the  streets, 
not  in  khaki  uniform,  wore  the  same  peace- 
ful badge.  Not  content  with  bearing  it 
on  the  right  sleeve,  they  had  it  on  both, 
and  sometimes  on  their  hats  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

The  women  of  the  town  were  in  abso- 
lute terror,  the  stores  and  shops  were 
locked  and  barricaded,  and  most  of  the 
dwelling-houses  appeared  deserted,  al- 
though some  of  their  owners  were  at  home 
hiding  behind  closed  doors. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  this  war  that  an 
English  army  had  entered  a  town  of  the 
enemy.  The  people  had  been  told  that 
rapine  and  ruin  would  follow  upon  their 
coming.  What  was  the  result  ?  What 
happened  ?  The  streets  were  filled  with  an 
orderly  crowd  of  hawk-faced,  bearded  men 
in  worn  yellowish-green  or  faded  yellow. 
They  walked  up  and  down  in  twos  or 
threes,  looking  with  amused  wonder  at  the 
red-crossed  and  half-terrified  people  who 
dared  to  show  themselves.  Occasionally 
a  Tommy  would  knock  on  a  back  door 
waiting,  shilling  in  hand,  for  a  chance  to 
buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  They  cast  longing 
eyes  on  the  fat  chickens  that  were  scratch- 
ing a>>out  the  door-yards,  they  looked  at 
the  fiuit  hanging  on  the  trees,  they  now 
and  then  picked  up  some  that  had  fallen. 

Where  was  the  looting,  where  were  the 
wild  rioters,  from  whom  no  woman  or 
child  would  be  safe  ? 

Slowly  doors  unlocked.  The  thrifty 
people  had  heard  the  jingle  of  the  shil- 
lings I  A  daring  shopkeeper  with  a  Ger- 
man name  began  to  break  into  his  own 
place  with  a  hatchet.  Th»  women  looked 
Iprth  frongi  ^rw»ys,  still  baU  SH3pi^P\)$} 


red-eyed  children  peered  frightened  about 
corners.  Two  hours  went  by,  and  then 
what  ? 

Every  store  was  doing  business  and 
charging  fancy  prices ;  the  women  were 
talking — if  they  spoke  English — quite 
pleasantly  to  the  soldiers;  the  children 
were  out  on  the  streets. 

"  Stop  your  weeping!"  said  one  Dutch 
woman,  entering  the  house  of  another  who 
had  not  dared  to  look  forth.  "  Stop  your 
weeping  I  these  English  are  paying  a  shil- 
ling a  loaf  for  bread,  and  two  shillings  for 
fowls  I" 

It  was  something  to  wonder  at  The 
people  at  first  said  they  had  nothing*  that 
they  were  starving,  but  soon  things  b^fan 
to  appear.  Many  householders,  as  if 
ashamed,  came  out  and  hauled  down  their 
Red  Cross  flags. 

The  Boer  convalescents  in  the  hospitals 
— for  all  the  large  buildings  were  actually 
used  as  such,  and  all  were  filled — came  out 
on  the  stoeps  and  waited  for  some  one  to 
talk  to  them.  The  big  school  was  occu- 
pied by  the  German  ambulances.  The 
doctors  and  tbrnr  nurses  stood  out  in  front 
watching  the  streets.  A  tail  flag-pole  at 
the  center  of  the  building  flew  the  German 
flag  beneath  the  Red  Cross.  A  big  ser- 
geant of  the  King's  Own  Scottish  Border- 
ers came  up  with  three  men  and  hauled 
down  the  German  ensign. 

Then  there  was  a  row  I  The  doctor 
with  the  Heidelberg  scratches  flew  off  his 
head.  He  would  complaia  to  his  Raiser  I 
He  would  demand  an  apology  I  The  ser- 
geant said  his  orders  were  to  take  down 
all  flags  but  the  Red  Cross.  The  doctor 
stormed,  and  up  came  an  officer..  He  said 
it  was  evidently  a  mistake.  A  messenger 
was  sent  to  headquarters,  and  the  fiag  was 
replaced.  But  the  German  doctor  seemed 
to  think  he  had  a  casus  belli  and  no  mis- 
take about  it. 

The  hospital  was  a  wonder  of  neatness 
and  good  management,  and  the  little  doc- 
tor was  said  to  be  a  marvelous  surgeon. 
It  was  strange  to  see  the  gaunt,  wild-eyed 
men  lying  there  in  the  wards — old  fellows 
of  sixty  and  young  lads  ef  eighteen.  They 
were  rather  concerned  about  themselves, 
thinking  that  the  cruel  "  Roineks  "  might 
oust  them  from  their  comfortable  qiiartei^. 
Most  of  them  were  fever  patients,  suffer- 
ing from  typhoid  and  enteric.  The  church 
was  fuD     convalescents,  and  contained 
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one  or  two  English  soldiers  who  had  been 
sent  to  Jacol»daal  from  Magersfontein 
badly  wounded.  All  of  the  men  wounded 

in  the  fi|^t  just  outside  the  town,  two  days 
before,  we  found  also.  They  could  not 
speak  in  too  high  praise  of  the  treatment 
they  had  received.  But  they  were  giad 
to  be  back  in  the  hands  of  their  friends. 

We  were  talking  to  some  of  the  nurses 
about  the  patients  when  a  fine-looking 
young  Boer  came  up,  leaning  on  crutches. 
He  asked  in  bold  English  for  a  cigarette. 

"  Where  were  you  wounded,  if  you  don't 
mind  telling  ?"  I  asked  as  I  gave  him 
on& 

"Not  in  the  least    At  Koodoesberg." 

"On  the  kopje  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  was  with  the  gun." 

"  You  fought  mighty  well.  Did  you 
know  that  we  nearly  had  you  all  bagged 
and  the  gun  too  ?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  he.  "  We  thoi^ht  we  were 
taken.  What  was  the  matter  with  your 
cavalry  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  me.  I'm  only  a  corre- 
spondent." 

And  then  we  drifted  to  the  subject  that 
all  battle  talk  gradually  draws  up  to — 
kisses.  After  aU,  it  is  what  counts  in  the 
reckoning. 

"How  many  men  did  you  lose  alto- 
^er?"  I  asked. 

'*  Two  killed  and  eight  wounded." 

I  felt  surprised,  for  the  young  fellow's 
iaet  was  an  open  one  and  his  answer  un- 
studied. 

"  There  were  seven  dead  found  on  the 
iKipje,  six  buried  down  by  Sand  Drift,  and 
one  died  at  Paynter's  house.  Who  were 
they?" 

He  looked  surprised  in  his  turn.  He 
said  he  did  not  know ;  they  "  had  to  believe 
what  their  doctors  told  them." 

It  did  seem  strange.  In  almost  every 
^t  there  had  been  always  a  lot  of  dead 
strai^rs  found ;  they  looked  like  Boers, 
they  dressed  like  them,  and  they  had  guns 
in  their  hands.  I  intimated  that  it  was 
odd  they  should  be  allowed  to  wander  on 
to  the  battlefield  if  they  really  did  not 
belong  there. 

The  young  Boer  could  not  inform  me 
upon  the  subject.  Long  since  I  have 
learned  what  may  be  an  explanation.  I 
was  told  by  a  high  official  of  the  Free* 
State — a  prisoaer  on  parole — ^that  the 
Boers  kept  record  onl^  ol  ^bose  who  werp 


actually  Burghers.  Rebels,  volunteers, 
aliens,  Uitlanders,  were  not  counted  in 
publishing  the  losses  1  So  much  for  fight- 
ing for  an  oligarchy  I  After  some  press- 
ure this  official  also  admitted  that  the 
lists  were  minimized  at  times,  "  in  order 
not  to  discourage  the  ones  who  were  still 
fighting."  So  this  is  an  explanation  of 
what  has  always  been  called  over  here 
"  Boer  mendacity."  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  Boer  people — not  the  officials — have 
no  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  losses.  A 
commando  comes  from  a  certain  district. 
It  hangs  together  like  a  clan  and  knows 
little  of  what  goes  on  outside  of  its  own 
members,  and  this  contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral ignorance  upon  national  affairs,  and 
is  characteristic  of  the  two  Federal  States. 

But  I  find  it  hard  to  get  out  of  Jacobs- 
daal.  Of  course  we  soon  learned  that 
our  surmise  was  correct.  Cronje  had 
evacuated  Magersfontein  and  was  in  full 
retreat,  leaving  Speytfontein  undefended 
and  Kimberley  free.  Kelly-Kenny  was 
after  him,  and  there  was  fighting  going  on 
up  the  Modder  near  Klip  Kraal  Dnft. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  press  ahead 
and  catch  up  with  the  Sixth  Division, 
but,  for  many  reasons,  I  changed  my  plans. 
The  Boers  had  left  those  grim  trenches 
that  had  so  long  confronted  us  at  Modder 
River  but  the  day  before.  Through  them 
lay  our  original  way  to  Kimberley — at  least 
it  was  thought  so  by  those  high  in  au- 
thority ;  and  I  was  full  curious  to  see  those 
trenches.  My  cart,  which  I  shared  with 
Mr.  Shelley,  correspondent  of  the  "  King," 
was  yet  at  Modder,  and  by  this  time  every 
one  knew  that  the  destination  of  the  big 
army  was  east  along  the  river  into  Bloem- 
fontein.  So  far  as  I  could  see;  nothing 
could  prevent  us  walking  in  there  at  our 
leisure,  as  the  country  was  open  and  the 
stubborn  defense  of  the  Boers  had  wilted 
when  confronted  with  the  tactical  move- 
ments of  a  great  military  leader  with 
sufficient  force  beliind  him.  Nothing  but 
the  extreme  mobility  of  Uie  enemy  could 
save  him  ;  failing  that,  the  war  was  good 
as  over  in  the  Free  State. 

So  I  concluded  to  ride  into  Modder 
River  Camp,  now  some  twelve  miles  directly 
to  the  west  I  cannot  say  that  there  was 
any  danger  attached  to  it,  but  there  was 
an  adventure,  perhaps,  for  the  Boer  laager 
seven  miles  away  had  been  occupied  by  a 
pommando  but  the  evcoing  before.  With 
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Stevens,  one  of  Gwynne's  despatch-riders, 
who  knew  the  road,  I  started  after  dark. 

Not  a  soul  did  we  see  from  the  time  we 
were  challenged  by  a  sentry  in  the  town 
market-place .  until  we  were  halted  by  the 
picket  at  Modder.  How  we  got  through 
the  Jacobsdaal  lines  unnoticed  I  fail  to 
understand,  for  the  night,  although  with- 
out a  big  moon,  was  fairly  light.  There 
was  one  rather  interesting  moment — pass- 
ing the  Boer  laager.  Stevens  had  told  me 
that  it  was  close  to  the  road,  but  we  came ' 
upon  it  so  suddenly — ^for  it  had  grown  a 
bit  darker — that  it  was  startling.  The  tents 
were  all  standing,  some  with  their  flaps  up ; 
there  were  pots  and  pans  and  kettles 
about;  everything  was  just  as  they  had 
left  it — a  bicycle  leaned  against  a  post, 
and  one  or  two  wagons  were  by  the  road- 
side. We  cleared  over  the  hill,  tight  as 
we  could  lick  it.  We  fully  expected  to 
hear  something,  but  we  did  not,  much  to 
OUT  relief. 

And  now  to  record  a  strange  thing,  and 
one  that  struck  me  at  the  time  as  passing 
all  belief.  But  a  slight  digression  first. 
In  these  papers  I  have  determined  to 
allow  the  personal  pronoun  a  barefaced 
fling — that  must  be  evident  enough.  I 
have  recorded  (or  tried  to)  merely  what  I 
saw  and  see,  and  set  down  openly  my  own 
opinions.  I  may  be  mistaken,  I  may  be 
wrong.  But  let  it  stand  for  what  it  is 
worth, 

I  saw  no  trfenches  I  Here  we  were 
crossing  the  very  hill  that  for  two  moqths 
we  had  looked  upon  from  our  own  tent 
door.  With  a  strong  glass  I  had  often 
seen  Boer  horsemen  riding  along  the  ridge. 
We  had  been  told,  and  I,  for  one,  believed 
it,  that  the  way  to  Jacobsdaal  was  crossed 
by  heavy  earthworks,  that  we  were  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  iq  that  direction.  But, 
so  far  as  we  found  it,  the  way  was  as  open 
as  the  road  from  High  Bridge  to  Yonkers  I 
It  was  night,  but  I  rode  a  few  paces  out 
into  the  lonely  veldt,  and  I  certainly  looked 
my  hardest.  There,  came  to  me  a  better 
understanding  of  something  one  of  the 
Boers  in  the  hospital  had  said : 

'*  We  wondered  why  you  had  not  come 
in  before  1" 

It  is  certainly  my  impression  that  the 
Intelligence  Department  at  Modder  had 
conveyed  the  idea  that  trenches  prevented 
us.  There  may  have  been  a  few  up 
nearer  the  river.    But,  as  I  say,  the  way 


was  certainly  open  over  the  slightly  slop- 
ing hill.  ,We  passed  the  wire  fence  up  to 
which  the  Boers  used  to  come  at  night, 
a  half  mile  further  on,  and — 

"Haiti  who  comes  there We  were 
looking  down  at  three  ghostly  creatures  in 
khaki,  whose  bayonets  flashed. 

"  Friends  1"  said  we,  and  asked  to  be 
taken  to  the  officer  of  the  guard.  We 
found  we  knew  him.  He  gave  us  a  drink 
and  we  gave  him  the  news,  rode  on,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  crawled  into  our  tent, 
which  was  standing  in  the  same  old  place 
where  it  had  stood  for  weeks.  We  needed 
no  rocking  that  night  to  send  us  to  sleep. 
But  we  awoke  early. 

I  cannot  well  describe  my  sensations 
upon  riding  out  towards  Magersfontein. 
They  were  perhaps  akin  to  those  of  a  man 
who  enters  a  lion's  den  upon  the  sole 
assurance  that  it  is  "  perfectly  safe." 

Of  course  I  knew  that  there  were  no 
Boers  there.  My  reasoning  told  me  that. 
But  I  frankly  confess  that  I  felt  a  bit 
"  funky."  It  was  early  morning.  I  was 
all  alone,  and  the  old  hill  and  the  stretch 
of  earthworks  looked  the  same  as  ever. 
Reaching  the  line  of  bushes,  beyond  was 
the  red  open  space  where  I  had  seen  the 
brave  Highlanders  fall  and  *lie  on  the 
battle  day.  It  was  nothing  but  a  wide, 
well-traveled  road,  the  highway  to  K.im- 
berley.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  such  a 
distance  from  the  trenches.  Beyond  was 
the  line  of  barbed  wire — double  in  some 
places ;  the  farther  fence  had  tin  cans  tied 
to  it  here  and  there,  with  stones  in  the 
bottom  of  them.  Shaking  the  strand 
raised  a  tremendous  clatter.  No  one 
could  enter  that  stronghold  at  night  with-, 
out  awakening  the  watch  I  At  this  moment 
I  saw  a  dismounted  man  with  a  helmet, 
standing  by  his  horse  on  the  opposite  side. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  man.  I  half  ex-> 
pected  him  to  hail  me  and  tell  me  that 
the  way  was  clear.  But  he  paid  po  atten- 
tion, and  went  on  with  what  he  was  doing, 
-^shaking  some  things  out  of  a  bag  on  to, 
the  ground. 

So  I  boldly  rode  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
deep  pits.  Here  they  stretched,  to  rig^t 
and  left,  wide  in  some  places,  narrow  in 
others,  covered  over  with  sheets  of  tin, 
branches  of  trees,  bullock-skins,  sheep's 
hides.  It  was  a  tramps'  roost,  a  thieves* 
warren,  a  Digger  Indian  village,  the  abode 
of  a  tribe  ct  cave  men.   I  lad  been  used 
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to  the  Eng^sh  trenches,  where  some  at- 
tempt at  neatness  was  always  evident,  and 
sanitary  precautions  always  taken.  But, 
franldy,  the  Boer  trenches  and  their  sur- 
roundings were  a  wonderful,  malodorous 
sight.  They  had  butchered  their  beeves 
within  a  few  paces  of  their  holes  in  the 
ground ;  green  hides  lay  about ;  long  strips 
of  beef  biltong  bung  in  festoons  from  the 
bush  branches,  and  everywhere  were  scat- 
tered pots  and  pans  and  kettles,  empty 
boxes,  tins,  old  clothes,  ancient  bedding, 
odds  and  ends  and  rubbish.  It  was  the 
back  yard  of  a  tenement  after  a  hre,  the 
d^ris  of  a  deserted  lumber  camp,  a  grea^ 
junk-shop.^  A  big  feather  bed  had  been 
ripped  open,  and  the  white  down  was 
drifting  hither  and  thither;  packets  of 
letters  written  in  Dutch  scattered  about, 
and  piles  of  ammunition  everywhere,  lent 
an  air  of  flight,  and  fragments  of  exploded 
shells  of  war,  and  over  it  all  were  ruin  and 
desolation.  The  grim  black  hill,  a  pile  of 
great  rusty  bouldefs,  rose  behind.  I  was 
surprised  to  And  that  it  was  not  so  high 
as  it  looked  to  be  from  further  away. 

I  gazed  up  at  its  seared  and  grimy 
front.  The  natural  fortress  had  been 
made  a  small  Gibraltar.  Big  rocks  had 
been  gathered  to  make  sconces  and  san- 
gas — sheltered  hiding-places  for  riflemen. 
I  remember  my  friend  Cuthbertson  (who 
saw  the  hill  only  on  the  day  of  the  fight) 
telling  me  of  a  man  who  was  shooting 
from  behind  an  upright  stand  of  massive 
stones,  with  a  loop-hole  near  the  top-; 
this  man  had  shot  three  of  the  Argyle  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders,  and  a  squad 
lying  in  the  open  had  been  ordered  to 
fire  volleys  at  him,  and  they  had  done 
so  as  long  as  there  was  any  squad  to  fire. 
There  stood  the  sharpshooter's  little  fort, 
made  of  stones  so  big  that  it  must  have 
taken  six  or  eight  men  to  move  each  one. 
The  loop-hole  was  no  bigger  than  one 
formed  by  a  joined  thumb  and  forefinger. 
I  climbed  up;  its  front  was  spattered  with 
Uttle  splotches  of  lead;  one  had  struck 
on  the  comer  of  the  loophole  and  glanced 
inade.    I  wondered. 

Now,  when  a  person  finds  himself  amid 
such  surroundings,  he  begins  to  feel  symp- 
toms of  a  strange  disease.  It  is  called 
the  *'  looting  fever."  I  confess  to  have 
had  it  three  or  four  times,  and  I  suspect 
I  may  get  it  agun.  It  tsUoss  some  people 
harder  than  it  does  others,  but  it  is  the 


same  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  a  handful 
of  empty  cartridges,  a  frying-pan,  a  tin 
pail,  o^  a  gold  watch.  If  the  latter,  the 
disease  becomes  chronic,  the  victim  can- 
not be  cured.  In  the  face  of  the  world,  I 
proclaim  that  I  am  tinged  with  it,  and  on 
this  occasion  I  had  my  first  and  worst 
attack.  The  disease,  so  far  as  the  Eng- 
lish army  is  concerned,  has  shown  only 
one  marked  phase,  "laager  looting;" 
the  other,  known  as  "  farm  looting,"  is 
almost  unknown  at  present.  The  former 
closely  resembles  that  prevalent  among 
people  called  "savants"  and  "explorers." 
It  generally  breaks  out  with  them  when 
in  proximity  to  ancient  tombs  and  buried 
cities.  The  second  is  well  recognized  as 
inherent  in  ignorant,  disorganized  mount- 
ed for<%s,  Choctaws,  and  strikers,  and 
was  first  attributed  to  the  Goths  and 
Vandals. 

But  to  return.  I  was  in  a  laager.  I 
had  the  fever  and  1  wanted  a  wagon  1 
There  was  a  great  deal  in  that  rubbish- 
heap  that  I  should  like  to  have  possessed: 
a  fine  old  Dutch  china  bowl,  a  dozen  or 
more  old  blue  plates,  a  Russian  samovar, 
a  kaross  of  silver  jackal,  and  enough 
curious  things  in  the  way  of  relics  to  stock 
a  museum.  But  I  had  nothing  but  my 
saddle-bags ;  Shelley  and  the  cart  had 
preceded  me  to  Kimberley ;  so  I  contented 
myself  with  a  few  soft-nosed  and  explosive 
bullets — devilish  things — and  went  on 
towards  the  place  where  the  Boers  had 
planted  their  best  gun. 

Now,  all  sorts  of  stories  and  rumors 
had  been  afloat  concerning  the  emplace- 
ment of  that  gun.  Some  had  declared  it 
was  on  a  disappearing  carriage,  others 
that  it  ran  on  a  railway  back  into  a  cave. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  merely 
occupied  a  natural  hollow  in  the  hill,  with  a 
stone  wall  on  the  left  hiding  it  from  sight. 
Our  admiration  for  the  Boer  gunners  had 
been  unbounded.  Their  courage,  cxwlness, 
and  obstinacy  under  fire  had  caused  the- 
British  officers  to  wonder  at  them.  And 
now  that  I  was  standing  where  they  had 
stood  I  felt  wonder  also. 

Four  4.7  naval  guns  and  three  five-inch 
howitzers  had  devoted  their  sole  attention 
to  this  one  position  for  a  whole  afternoon 
but  a  week  or  so  before.  In  front,  behind, 
to  each  side  the  boulders  were  rent  and 
crushed  and  plashed  with  lyddite.  Frag- 
ments of  great  shells  were  everywhere, 
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They  had  failed  to  land  inside  the  hollow. 
They  had  just  missed  it,  that  was  all ! 
But  during  every  bombardment  that  stub- 
bom  little  gun  had  barked  back  its  an- 
swer, and  sometimes  the  reckless  man  in 
shirt-sleeves  would  stand  forth  to  watch 
the  effect  of  his  shot.  More  than  one 
English  officer  had  expressed  the  hope 
that  such  a  brave  chap-  would  not  get 
killed.  A  Boer  prisoner  afterwards  told 
me  that  this  was  Albrecht  himself ;  another 
said  it  might  have  been  an  ex-prize-lighter 
from  Cape  Town,  Johnny  somethii^  or 
other,  who  was  serving  at  that  gun. 

Going  down  the  hill  where  I  had  left 
my  horse,  I  kept  off  to  the  east,  where 
the  trenches  ran  out  into  the  open.  Here 
lay  bags  upon  bags  of  flour  and  meal, 
wagon-loads  1  X  thought  of  what  a  boon 
they  would  be  in  Kimberley,  which  had 
known  no  flour  for  many  weeks.  Some 
soldiers,  part  of  the  occupying  force,  were 
gathering  relics,  and  two  enterprising 
bicyclists  from  Kimberley  and  a  man  with 
a  cart  were  there  loading  up.  No  one 
seemed  to  object;  eveiy  one  seemed  to 
have  a  right  to  help  himself  to  anything 
he  liked. 

The  trenches  were  well  built  and  deep, 
and  although  they  were  evidently  living- 
places,  there  were  a  few  bowers  made  of 
bushes,  and  some  rough  kitchens,  back  of 
them.  Scattered  about  were  a  number  of 
abandoned  carts  and  wagons.  The  veldt 
for  a  mile  was  grazed  bare. 

The  highroad  to  Kimberley,  eighteen 
miles  away,  stretched  straight  and  open 
to  the  north  around  the  edge  of  the  kopje. 
I  suppose  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  ex- 
cursionists from  the  town  was  the  dearth 
of  horses.  On  the  road  I  met  Bleloch, 
the  correspondent  of  the  London  "  Stand- 
ard." Bleloch  knows  all  this  countiy. 
For  eig^t  years  he  has  driven  as  a  travelit^ 
man  and  prospector  over  the  Free  State 
and  Transvaal ;  for  some  time  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  was  attached  to 
Kimington's  Guides.  We  rode  on  to- 
gether. 

And  now  for  a  bit  of  histoiy,  with  a 
short  introduction. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  I  had  met  a 
wounded  Highlander,  a  reservist  private 
named  Watts,  who  told  me  that,  with 
about  twenty  companions,  be  had  broken 
through  the  Boer  lines  and  occupied  a 
spur  of  the  hill  in  the  rear.   They  had 


no  officer  with  them,  and,  after  fighting 
for  a  few  minutes,  those  who  were  not 
killed  or  too  badly  wounded  had  deter- 
mined to  try  to  get  back  to  their  rai- 
ment. Only  two  or  three  besides  himself 
had  succeeded.  I  had  heard  this  story 
told  again  from  another  source,  but  few 
believed  it  It  is  also  well  known  that 
for^-two  Highlanders,  who  were  repOTted 
killed  and  buried  by  the  enemy,  after- 
wards were  found  to  be  prisoners  in  the 
Bloemfontein  jail.  So  much  for  liut, 
which  is  the  preamble. 

A  mile  or  so  north  and  in  rear  of  the 
Boer  lines  is  Bissett's  farm ;  the  battle 
was  fought  on  his  ground — he  is  now  the 
possessor  of  a  battlefield.  During  all  the 
Boer  occupation,  Hssett  stayed  at  hU 
house.  He  is  a  loyal  old  Scot  who  has 
been  in  the  country  fifly  years,  but  he 
still  has  a  burr  on  his  tongue  and  a  canny 
eye  in  his  head.  Bissett  was  a  "  braw 
mon  "  once,  but  seventy-odd  years  have 
bent  him,  and  he  is  subject  to  rheumatism. 
Bleloch  knew  him  of  old,  so  we  rode  up 
to  his  house  to  get  his  stoiy.  Why  the 
Boers  had  allowed  him  to  stay  is  more 
than  I  can  explain.  He  told  us  he  had 
refused  to  move  when  ordered. 

He  told  us  some  strange  things.  On 
the  battle  day,  early  in  the  morning, 
shortly  after  daylight,  twenty-five  **  Hie- 
landers  "  had  got  up  on  the  kopje  and  had 
made  a  firm  stand.  Cronje's  broth«-  had 
afterwards  told  him  that  he  had  shot  four 
with  his  own  rifle.  At  ten  o'clock  sixty  or 
seventy  more  kilties  of  mixed  r^ments 
had  come  to  his  welt  for  water,  a  mile  in 
the  rear  of  the  Boer  lines  I  They  said 
that  all  their  officers  bad  been  killed. 
TAere  was  no  one  to  lead  them  /  They  had 
made  a  fight  and  shot  many  of  the  Boa- 
horses  (there  were  a  large  number  of  old 
carcasses  lying  up  in  a  kloof  beside  the 
road),  but  most  dL  them  had  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

So  some  of  the  brave  fellows  had  got 
through,  after  all.  I  remembered  Watt's 
story,  and  the  forty-two  prisoners  known 
to  be  at  Bloemfontein.  It  all  has  since 
been  verified.  Bissett  also  said  that  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Boers  were 
all  clearing,  and  that  if  the  English  had 
advanced  th^  would  have  found  die 
trenches  ahnost  deserted.  This  I  had 
always  believed,  for  I  had  seen  them  going 
out  through  die  nek  in  the  kopje  with  my 
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glasses.  I  wrote  of  it  at  the  time.  The 
monntinif  of  tiiat  sing^le  gun  had  saved 
tbe  situation.  The  Boers,  seeing  the 
English  lines  retire,  had  all  returned.  The 
soldiers  under  Lord  Methuen  had  von 
the  day  and  never  knew  it 

Bissett  tc^d  us  that  on  the  eleventh  of 
December  diere  was  a  gap  of  over  half  a 
imle  in  liie  line  of  earthworks  in  the  open, 
and  that  this  was  protected  by  a  few 
acntces  hastily  built  the  nij^t  before  the 
battle.  This  we  knew,  for  it  was  here  that 
the  Scandinavian  contingent  had  been 
taken  prisoners.  But  the  main  attack  had 
been  directed  elsewhere. 

The  ride  into  Kimberiey  was  a  succes- 
sion of  surprises.  But  the  ^t  and  greatest 
was  the  fact  diat,  to  die  %ast,  the  whole 
way  was  a  perfectly  open  oountiy,  extend- 
ii^  fw  three  to  five  mOes  or  more  in 
widdi.  It  would  have  been  possible  to 
hare  marched  an  army  from  Modder 
River  into  Kimberiey  and  never  gone 
within  rifle-shot  of  a  kopje,  simply  by 
keeping  away  from  the  rocky  range  of 
hills  that  began  at  Kopje's  Dam  and  ended 
bepnd  Scoltz's  Nek  above  the  plains  of 
Aleunderfontein.  It  was  over  part  of 
this  country  that  General  French  rode  in 
enterii^  Kimberiey. 

As  we  went  along  I  called  Bleloch's 
attention  to  this  open  door. 

"  There  were  any  number  of  men  with 
the  army  who  could  have  told  them  that," 
said  he,  "  but  the  Staff  was  not  daft  on 
adnce  or  information." 

I  suppose  they  had  their  own  reasons, 
fiat  zt  times  I  have  been  puzzled,  although 
knowing  nothing  of  die  country,  while 
the  colonials  with  the  army,  who  know 
emy  foot,  have  been  utterly  nonplused, 
at  the  protracted  stay  at  Modder,  and  at 
many  things  in  connection  with  it  which  it 
is  not  in  my  province  or  capacity  to  explain. 

We  passed  the  much-dreaded  spot  in 
the  hills  called  Speytfontein,  but  it  was  a 
hog  way  to  the  leu  of  the  road,  and  we 
could  see  no  evidence  of  fortification.  On 
ve  went  towards  Scoltz's  Nek,  about  five 
miles  further  north  and  six  miles  from 
Kimberiey.  This  was  the  position  that 
was  deemed  impr^^able,  and  indeed  it 
would  have  been  had  an  army  attempted 
to  attack  it  or  to  follow  the  road  by  which 
we  were  traveling.  But  o£E  to  the  east 
four  miles  from  the  hills  was  the  open 
coontiy  again.   Since  Lord  Roberts  had 


introduced  the  maxim, "  Avoid  the  kopjes 
and  outflank  your  enemy,"  campaigning 
with  the  western  column  had  lost  half  its 
dangers.  The  sudden  change  in  tactics 
had  puzzled  the  Boers. 

Just  as  we  entered  the  nek  we  came 
upon  a  little  white  house  with  a  stable 
attached.  It  had  been  used  as  a  Boer 
telegraph  station,  but  the  instruments  had 
been  removed,  and  as  two  dead  horses 
had  possession  of  the  stable  and  inddent- 
ally  of  the  house,  we  did  not  tarry ;  but 
outside  the  door  was  a  pile  of  used 
telegraph  tape.  I  have  always  regretted 
that  I  did  not  bring  it  along.  It  might 
have  contained  some  useful  information. 

Scoltz's  Nek  is  a  succession  of  sharp 
ridges  well  calculated  for  ambush  or  de- 
fense. The  road  passes  in  among  them, 
threading  its  way  along  a  narrow  natural 
passage.  There  was  a  small  stone  redoubt 
on  one  of  the  kopjes  to  the  r^t,  and  that 
was  all  the  Boers  had  done  there,  so  far 
as  we  could  see.  Yet  Magersfontein,  we 
had  been  tolid,  was  nothing  to  Scoltz's  Nek. 

A  sudden  turn  and  the  descent  of  a 
slight  decline,  and  there  was  Kimberiey, 
witii  its  great  d^ris  heaps  that  marked 
the  mine  shafts,  its  towering  trestle-works 
and  chimneys,  and  the  spreading  clusters 
<rf  houses.  It  lay  on  the  further  side  of  a 
wide  green-gray  valley.  There  was  the 
town  tiiat  had  withstood  an  investment  as 
long  to  a  day  as  that  of  the  great  siege  of 
Fans.  On  the  right  hand  lay  the  plain 
over  which  General  French's  jaded  horse- 
men had  swept  in  to  the  relief. 

There  were  figures  moving  out  into  the 
fields,  and  in  an  orchard  near  by  a  num- 
ber of  boys  and  men  were  picking  peaches ; 
bicycles  leaned  against  the  stone  wall. 
We  turned  to  the  left,  went  through  the 
gate,  and  off-saddled  at  the  end  of  an 
avenue  of  trees.  The  surroundings  were 
plainly  prosperous.  Some  of  these  old 
Dutch  farms,  belonging  to  the  wealthier 
Boers,  are  beautiful ;  they  stand  like  oases 
in  a  semi-desert  land;  the  tall  poplars 
spire  up  in  front  of  the  rambling,  one- 
storied  houses,  and  the  grape-vines  cluster 
and  climb  along  the  broad,  stone-flagged 
stoep.  Orchards  and  lush  grass,  gardens 
of  flowers  with  box-trimmed  walks,  com- 
fort and  rest  from  glaring  heat  and  dusty 
veldt-^all  this  redemption  is  worked  by 
the  same  means  that  has  changed  our 
own  Western  landscape — a  little  primitive 
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irrigation  I  When  enterprise  stirs  through- 
out this  half-wakened  country,  even  the 
great  karoo,  grand  though  it  is  in  its 
nakedness,  will  turn  and  adorn  itself. 
But  a  few  feet  beneath  the  parching  sur- 
face there  is  the  magic  elixir,  water,  almost 
everywhere. 

This  farm  was  owned  by  Scoltz,  who 
owned  the  nek,  and  since  I  am  well  started 
already  on  a  digression,  I  may  as  well 
continue.  The  Scoltz  family  well  illus- 
trates the  quasi-civil  aspect  of  the  war. 
Like  all  Boer  families,  it  is  large — no  man 
can  afford  a  small  family  in  South  Africa — 
and  it  is  spread  out  with  relations  and 
connections  everywhere.  The  old  man — 
well  over  eighty — determined  to  remain 
neutral ;  he  owned  ten  thousand  acres  in 
the  Colony,  and  as  much  more  in  the  Free 
State.  One  son  chose  the  same  line,  but, 
for  certain  reasons  hereinafter  explained, 
"  I  hae  ma  doubts."  Boer  neutrality 
consists  in  not  being  found  with  a  gun. 
Three  of  old  Scoltz's  sons  were  fighting 
with  the  Free  State  forces,  but  their  farms 
were  entirely  over  the  border;  another 
son,  named  Jeppe,  1  knew  very  well.  He 
lived  with  his  family  inside  our  camp-lines 
at  Modder,  and  both  he  and  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  a  Boer  field-comet,  were  very 
decent  people.  Jeppe  owned  eight  thou- 
sand morgan  (sixteen  thousand  acres). 
He  had  stayed  to  look  after  it,  and  pro- 
fessed the  utmost  loyalty — incidentally  he 
made  money  selling  milk  and  produce  to 
the  soldiers.  He  has  also  a  big  claim 
against  theCrown-fordamages — ^the  camp 
was  mostly  on  his  land. 

But  his  servant  told  my  servant  Peter- 
son that  it  was  his  horses  that  fetched  the 
dynamite  that  blew  up  Modder  River 
bridge.  I  suppose  Jeppe  was  disconso- 
late at  the  destruction  of  so  much  British 
property.  The  commandants  used  to 
meet  at  his  house,  which  must  have  an- 
noyed him  greatly,  some  of  them  being 
near  relatives. 


And  now  for  the  other  side  of  die 
shield.  One  of  old  Scoltz's  grandsons 
and  two  or  three  nephews  were  fighting 
in  the  colonial  forces  on  the  British  side  ; 
so  that  there  was  a  real  division  in  the 
family. 

I  went  up  to  the  house  and  called  on 
Mr.  Scoltz.  I  gave  him  the  news  from 
his  son ;  told  him  that  all  the  grandchil- 
dren were  well ;  and  he  received  me  with 
all  the  patriarchal  courtesy  and  dignity 
that  is  so  fine  a  mark  of  the  old  Boer 
family  heads.  We  talked  through  an  in- 
terpreter, a  granddaughter,  for  the  old 
man  spoke  no  English.  Thorot^hly  Dutch 
he  was,  a  noble-looking  old  fellow,  with  a 
Rembrandt  face. 

Returning  to  the  garden,  I  found  the 
younger  Scoltz  (a  big,  keen-eyed  young 
chap)  collecting  toll  from  the  people  who 
were  collecting  peaches.  He  was  chat- 
ting with  a  young  fellow  in  uniform,  one 
of  the  Kimbeiley  Home  Guard.  But  it 
was  time  to  be  moving,  so  I  went  back  to 
where  my  horse  was  tied,  between  the 
house- and  the  stable.  Hanging  over  the 
wall  of  the  kraal  was  a  yellow  leather 
strap  of  thick  buckskin.  It  had  a  familiar 
look. 

I  picked  it  up,  and  then  I  knew  why  it 
was  familiar.  It  was  part  of  the  harness 
of  a  Highlander — the  sling  that  supported 
the  little  toy  shovel  or  spade  that  hangs 
by  the  sapper's  side.  It  still  had  his  num- 
ber on  it — three  thousand  and  something. 
I  could  not  help  indulging  in  a  little  quiet 
thot^ht. 

As  I  rode  out  into  the  highway  I 
noticed  that  my  horse  had  gone  dead  lame ; 
early  in  the  day  he  had  cast  both  front 
shoes.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a 
weary  tramp  of  six  miles  into  Kimberley. 
My  friend  Bleloch  rode  on,  and  I  footed 
it,  and  thus  I  entered  the  town.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter.  I  am  glad  I  had  to 
walk,  for  I  picked  up  an  interesting 
acquaintance. 
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IT  is  a  common  belief  among  primitive 
peoples  that,  their  code  of  laws  was 
dictated  to  the  lawgivers  by  a  god  or 
the  gods.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinioD  o£  the  ancient  Hebrews  concem- 
iog  their  system  of  laws  contained  in  the 
Books  of  £xodus,  Numbers;  Leviticus,  and 
Deutoxmomy.  That  opinicm  has  inssed 
over  into  the  Christian  Church,  where  it 
has  been  widely  held  that  this  entire  code, 
with  all  its  comptez  regulations  respecting 
both  civil  life  and  ecclesiastical  offices,  was 
given  by  Jehovah  to  Moses  and  reduced 
by  him  to  writing.  According  to  this  view, 
the  entire  code,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
dates  from  about  1450  B.a  References 
in  these  codes  to  conditions  that  did  not 
exist  until  long  after  the  death  of  Moses 
are  supposed  to  have  been  prophetic  and 
preparatory  for  conditions  yet  to  come. 
Some  of  the  scholars  of  the  olden  time 
even  maintained  that  the  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  contained  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  was  written  by 
Moses  prophetically  b^ore  the  death 
occurred,  though  no  one,  I  think,  any 
longer  entertains  that  opinion.  It  is  now 
conceded  by  even  the  roost  conservative 
critics  that  this  postlude  to  the  book,  and 
perhaps  :some  other  special  provisions 
wholly  inappiicable  to  the  nomadic  life  of 
the  wilderness,  were  added  by  an  unknown 
writer  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Moses. 

The  modert^  critic  believes  that  these 
lawbooks  of  the  ancient- Hebrews  contain 
laws  and  prescribe  customs  which  grew 
up  gradually  among  the  Hebrew  people 
during  a  checkered  history  of  eight  or" 
ten  centuries  ;  that  no  part  of  these  books 
in  their  present  form  was  written  by  Moses ; 
that  while  the  oldest  portion  of  the  codes 
'  of  which  these  books  are  composed  prob- 
ably embodies  substantially  his  teaching, 
Uie  latest  civil  ode,  as  we  have  it  in  Deu- 
teronomy, was  not  formulated  until  about 
the  year  640  buc^  and  the  final  ecclesias- 


tical code,  as  contained  in  the  Levitical  or 
Canon  law,  and  especially  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus,  was  not  formulated  as  we  now 
possess  it  imtil  about  the  year  525  b.c. 
These  dates,  of  course,  are  only  proximate ; 
for  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  exact  year 
of  the  completion  of  any  of  the  codes  can 
now  be  ascertained.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  tiie  question  between  the  old  and  the 
new  view  of  the  Bible  is  more  than  one  of 
mere  dates  or  authorship.  It  is  not  the 
question,  as  it  has  been  humorously  de- 
fined, whether  the  Pentateuch  was  written 
by  Moses  or  by  another  man  named  *^ 
Moses;  it  is  the  question  whether  the 
books  constituting  tiie  Pentateuch  were 
given  at  one  time  and  through  one  prophet, 
as  the  Mohammedans  believe  was  the  case 
with  the  Koran,  or  whether  they  record 
the  growth  of  a  great  people  under  the 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  God.  This  is 
not  a  mere  literary  question.  It  is  dis- 
tinctively a  theological,  and  in  some  sense 
a  religious,  question.  I  hold  th^  second 
of  these  two  opinions;  and  in  this  and  the 
next  two  or  tiiree  articles  I  propose  to 
elucidate  this  opinion  more  fully. 

The  parallel  between  a  nation  and  an 
individual  is  a  very  familiar  one.  The 
nation  grows  as  the  individual  grows.  He 
inherits  something  from  his  forefathers. 
On  that  inheritance  he  begins  to  build 
character.  Action  frequently  repeated 
becomes  a  habit;  habit  long  continued 
becomes  a  second  nature ;  and  this  second 
nature,  the  product  of  habit  long  con- 
tinued incorporated  in  and  mixed  with 
what  he  has '  inherited,  makes  the  man 
what  he  is.  In  a  similar  manner  grows 
the  nation.  It  starts  with  certain  racial 
peculiarities.  It  is  Anglo-Saxon  or  Latin 
or  Semitic.  On  this  inheritance  it  bitilds 
its  character.  In  the  building  of  this 
character,  first  comes  custom ;  for  what 
habit  is  to  the  individual,  custom  is  to  the 
nation.   After  thi^  custom  has  been  long 
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repeated,  so  that  it  has  entered  into  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  national  character, 
it  is  not  infrequently  reduced  to  writing. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  early  in  its  history ; 
sometimes  some  prophet  arises  who  sees 
in  advance  of  his  fellows  and  reduces  to 
writing  that  which  he  thinks  the  nation 
ought  to  aim  to  be.  But  the  nation  is  not 
made  by  its  written  constitution  or  its 
written  laws;  it  is  made  by  its  custom; 
not  by  what  it  resolves  it  will  do,  nor  by 
what  some  one  says  it  has  done  or  ought 
to  do,  but  by  what  in  point  of  fact  it  does. 
For  the  nation,  like  the  individual,  is  built 
up  by  the  processes  of  life  itself.  If  it 
has  a  written  constitution,  as  the  United 
States  has,  still  its  real  character  is  not 
determined  by  the  writing,  but  by  the 
life,  and  it  changes  its  constitution  by 
its  life,  whether  it  incorporates  those 
changes  in  the  written  document  or  not 
We  as  an  American  people  are  to-day 
not  what  Hamilton  and  Madison  said 
we  ought  to  be ;  we  are  wliat  we  have 
been,  what  our  National  life  has  made  us. 
Even  our  written  Constitution  itself  is 
changed  by  other  processes  than  those  of 
formal  amendment.  It  has  been  often 
said  by  jurists  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
has  done  as  much  to  make  the  real  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  what  it  is 
as  did  any  of  its  framers,  though  he  never 
wrote  a  line  of  it.  Thus  the  government, 
whether  it  has  a  written  constitution  or 
rtott  grows  by  means  of  decisions  more 
or  less  formaJly  r^stered  and  more  or 
less  fully  carried  out  in  the  nadonal 
life.  The  protection  of  our  property  and 
our  persons  depends,  not  primarily  upon 
the  statutes  that  have  been  enacted  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  various  States,  not 
primarily  upon  the  statutes  that  have  been 
enacted  by  the  Coi^;ress  oi  the  United 
States,  but  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
common  law;  and  tiie  comnicm  law  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  custcmis 
which  have  grown  up  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  still  more  evident  that  those  of  Great 
Britain,  are  the  product  of  a  gradual  growth, 
banning,  let  us  say,  with  ^fred  the  Great 
and  continuing  to  the  present  time. 

The  character  of  a  nation,  then,  may 
be  described  as  the  result  of  three  co- 
operating forces:  first,  racial  character- 
istics; second^  the  acceptance  by  a  nation 


in  its  birth-period,  or  one  of  its  successive 
birth-periods,  of  a  dominant  principle — as 
autocracy  by  Russia,  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  over  the  Church  by  ^igiand,  the 
authority  of  the  common  people  by  the 
United  States;  and,  third,  the  national 
habit,  applying  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples to  changed  conditions,  perhaps  add- 
ing new  and  cognate  principles,  perhaps 
modifying  those  already  accepted  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  or  depariing  from  them  more  ' 
or  less  widely.  Finally,  this  national  habit 
is  incorporated  in  writings — in  the  form 
either  of  text-books  recc^ized  as  authori-  I 
tative  because  they  r^ect  the  national  | 
organic  will,  or  of  judicial  dedsions  au- 
thoritatively declaring  that  will,  or  of  codes  j 
issued  by  l^islative  authority  or  approved  I 
by  popular  acquiescence  and  acceptance. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  sup-  j 
pose  that  the  authority  of  the  law  dates  I 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  code.  The 
code  is  generally  the  last  step  in  the  growth 
of  the  national  law.  It  is  not  authoritative 
because  it  is  promulgated ;  it  [womulgates 
what  is  already  authoritative.  In  general, 
the  codification  of  a  system  of  laws  marks 
the  end,  not  the  beginning,  of  its  growdi. 
When  the  modem  critic  says  that  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written  B.C. 
640,  and  the  Book  of  Leviticus  b.c.  525, 
he  does  not  mean  that  the  dvil  laws  in- 
corporated in  the  one  and  the  sacrificial 
system  incoiporated  in  the  other  were  tbtaa 
first  institiit»i  He  means  rather  that  they, 
were  then  first  completed,  and  so  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  a  codified  form. 

The  modem  or  evolutionary  student  of 
the  Bible,  then,  believes  that  both  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Hebrey^. 
people  were  developed  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  observable  in  the  history  of  otfae^ 
nations.  As  we  nov  possess  tJaem  in  the 
Boc^ <^  Exodus. Numbers, Leviticus, and 
Deuteronomy,  they  are  the  product  ten  ' 
centuries  of  national  growdi.  Into  their  ' 
composition  have  entered  four  elements  : 
(1)  the  character  of  the  Hebrews  as  a 
peculiarly  religious  people,  that  is,  one 
pre*aninent  for  their  possession  of  a  moral 
consciousness  of  God ;  (2)  the  proj^etic 
genius  of  the  great  founder  of  their  nation, 
the  prophet-statesman  Moses ;  (3)  the  suc- 
cessive additions  to  the  principles  enunci- 
ated by  htm  made  by  subsequent  prophets 
possessed  of  a  similar  spirit,  and  successiw 
appIicatioDS  of  those  principles,  and  in  aomt 
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cases  departures  from  them,  by  tl^  people 
into  whose  liie  they  had  entered ;  (4)  and, 
finally,  their  codification  in  a  substantially 
final  fonn  ia  the  two  great  codes — one  the 
civil  or  Deuteronomic  code,  the  other  the 
eccleuastical  or  Levitical  code.  To  trace 
the  origin  and  growth  of  these  codes  or 
systems  of  laws,  and  to  interpret  their 
fundamental  principles,  will  be  the  object 
of  this  and  the  next  two  articles  in  this 
series. 

The  civil  laws  are  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  contained  in  two  books — the 
Book  the  Covenant  and  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  first  containing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Hebrew  people,  the  second 
its  final  code.  Between  the  two  is  a  period 
of  six  or  eight  c^turies.  In  treating  these 
laws  I  shall  assume  that  Moses  was  the 
founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Children  of  Israel ;  that  in 
his  education  he  received  all  that  the 
most  civilized  State  of  his  time  could  give 
him ;  that,  by  birth,  by  education,  and  by 
nature,  he  had  the  qualities  of  a  prophet 
and  a  statesman ;  and  that,  so  equipped, 
he  led  the  Children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
to  the  great  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  where  he  gave  them  their  constitu- 
tion. That  constitution  is  contained  in 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  admitted  by  all 
critics — the  conservative  and  the  progress- 
ive, the  traditional  and  the  modem — to 
be  the  oldest  complete  book  in  the  Bible.* 
It  consists  of  the  twentieth,  twenty-first, 
twenQ^sec<Hid,  twenty-third  chapters  of 
Exodus,  and,  I  think,  of  the  first  eig^t 
verses  also  of  the  twenty-fourth.  It  is 
probable  also  that,  if  the  nineteenth  chap- 
ter is  not  a  part  of  the  Book  of  the  Cov- 
enant, it  embodies  essential  principles 
which  belong  to  the  same  age. 

At  this  point  let  the  reader  lay  down 
this  article  and  read  through  this  Book 
of  the  Covenant ;  it  will  not  take  him 
long.  Let  him  then  eodeavor  to  imagine 
the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people  to  whom  its  instructions  were  im- 
parted. They  had  just  emei^ed  from  a 
slavery  which  had  stifled  any  independent 
moral  or  intellectual  development ;  in 
which  they  had  been  subject  to  a  people 
whom  Herodotus  describes  as  *'  religious 
to  excess,  far  bqrond  any  other  race  of 

*  Not  the  oldest  writing— the  Song  of  Deborah,  for 

^pie,  is  prgtablyoldpr-tDtt  Uw  wd9t  book  in  tbf 


men ^  a  peofde  who  made  an  elaborate 
sacrificial  system  a  means  at  once  of 
glorifying  the  gods  and  of  supporting  and 
enriching  the  priests ;  a  people  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  mono- 
theism, the  knowledge  of  which  was  sedu- 
lously guarded  from  the  uninitiated ;  who 
wor^iped  innumerable  incarnations  and 
manifestations  of  the  deity,  from  the  sun 
to  the  sacred  beetle ;  whose  fear  of  future 
hell  and  hopes  of  future  heaven  gave  to 
the  priesthood  a  power  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  use ;  whose  moral  life  indi- 
cates that  the  ethical  precepts  Af  their 
sacred  books  were  not  much  better  known 
than  the  spiritual  monotheism  of  their 
specially  illuminated  philosophers;  and 
who  were  dominated  by  a  priesthood 
which  controlled  literature,  education, 
science,  and  politics  in  the  interest  of 
their  own  ecclesiastical  order,  and  were 
the  master  spirits  in  every  event  of  life, 
public  and  private.* 

The  simplicity  of  the  religious  and  ethi- 
cal ideas  contained  in  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  is  the  more  striking  when  con- 
trasted with  these  ideals  and  practices  of 
the  country  in  which  Israel  had  so  long 
dwelt.  This  Book  is  as  remai^ble  for 
what  it  omits  as  for  what  it  contains.  It 
is  practically  silent  respecting  any  future 
life,  any  sacrificial  system,  any  ecclesias- 
tical ritual,  any  organized  priesthood,  any 
form  of  what  was  ti\en  universally  and  is 
even  now  generally  termed  religious' duty. 
It  is  purely  spiritual  in  its  conception  of 
God  and  of  his  worship,  and  wholly  non- 
ritualistic  and  almost  exclusively  ethical 
in  its  interpretation  of  the  divine  will.  Its 
fundamental  principles  are  incorporated  in 
ten  commandments,  which  in  their  original 
form  probably  read  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  am  Jehovah  thy  God  which  brought  thee 
out  of  tite  land  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  servants. 

Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  any  graven  image. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Jehovah 
thy  God  in  vain. 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.* 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

>  Herodotus  11.,  37.  Quoted  tn  RawUnson's  **  History 
of  EfOPt  "  1.,  320. 

*See  Kaniinson'3  '^History  of  Egypt,"  I.,  10;  com- 
pare Chapter  III. 

»  That  IS,  set  apart.  The  subsequent  additions  undoubt- 
edly tnily  interpret  its  purpose— to  secure  rest  to  a  peo- 
pis  who  as  staves  had  Uvea  in  per^ual  servile  dmdfsry. 
There  is  some  dllference  of  opinion  among  scholars  as 
to  the  date  of  the  Ten  Command  men  ts.  It  does  not 
tome  within  the  scope  of,  this  article  to  give  the  rmim 
ivUcn  md  iw  tQ  KGipt  the  eorUpr 
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Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal- 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  agunst 
thy  neighbor. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet. 

The  rest  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
is  little  more  than  an  illustration  and  an 
application  of  these  principles  to  specific 
conditions  in  society,  or  a  modification  or 
amelioration  of  some  of  those  conditions, 
such  as  slavery,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  these  principles.  Some  of  these 
applications  clearly  belong  to  a  later  date, 
since  they  would  be  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  migratory  condition  of  Israel  while 
dwelling  in  tents  in  the  wilderness.'  But 
the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Hebraic 
constitution  are  as  radical  as  they  are 
simple,  and  are  equally  applicable  to  all 
epochs  and  all  peoples.  Leaving  their 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  aspects  to 
be  considered  in  a  subsequent  article,  I 
propose  in  this  article  to  state  the  political 
aspects  of  these  principles  and  to  show 
how  the  political  life  of  the  nation  was 
grounded  in  and  developed  out  of  them. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  con- 
stitution is  that  religion  is  the  basis  of 
the  State  and  the  ground  of  authority  for 
law  ;  that,  in  other  words,  all  just  law  is 
divine  in  its  origin,  nature,  and  sanctions. 

There  are  two  contrasted  conceptions 
respecting  the  basis  of  the  State  and  the 
ground  of  authority  for  law  which  have 
claimed  the  suffrages  of  mankind.  The 
first  is  the  doctrine  that  authority  rests 
upon  power.  Law,  according  to  this 
opinion,  is  a  command  or  series  of  com- 
mands given  by  one  man,  ^r  body  of  men, 
to  another  man  or  body  of  men.  It  is 
law  because  the  person  or  persons  issuing 
•it  have  power  to  punish  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  it  is  issued,  for  disobe- 
dience. Of  this  conception  of  law  John 
Austin  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
historical  exponent.  "  A  command,"  he 
says,  "  is  an  order  issued  by  a  superior 
to  an  inferior.'  It  is  a  signification  of 
desire  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity— 
that  the  party  to  whom  it  is  directed  is 
liable  to  evil  from  the  other,  in  case  he 
comply  not  with  the  desire.  .  .  .  The 
evil  is  called  a  sanction,  and  the  command, 
or  duty,  is  said  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
chance  of  incurring  the  evii.  ...  AN 

'  J£.XnCbapterxzil.,5,6,/.  Then  wen  no  vineyards, 
no  atandlng  cwn,  aod  no  honw  In  the  wildenieii. 


commanj^s,  however,  are  not  laws.  That 
term  is  reserved  for  those  commands 
which  oblige  generally  to  the  performance 
of  acts  of  a  class."  These  principles  lead 
to  and  are  incorporated  in  the  foUowii^ 
definitions:  ''(1)  Laws, being  commands, 
emanate  from  a  determinate  source.  (2) 
Every  sanction  is  an  evil  annexed  to  ft 
command.  (3)  Every  duty  implies  a  com- 
mand, and  chiefly  means  obnoxiousness 
to  the  evils  annexed  to  commands.*'* 
This  is  in  effect  a  philosophical  statemoit 
of  the  doctrine  popularly  embodied  in  the 
maxim,  "  Might  makes  right"  The  right 
of  the  superior  to  command  depends  upon 
his  power  to  enforce  his  commands.  Not- 
withstanding the  h^h  authority  for  it,  it 
is  none  other  than  &e  philosophy  which 
underlies  all  despotism. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  is  the  phi- 
losophy implied  in  the  parenthetic  state- 
ment in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  "  government  rests  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed."  Of  the  philosophy 
embodied  in  this  maxim  Rousseau  is  the 
ablest  modem  exponent.  He  tai^t  that 
man  was  originally  in  a  state  of  nature, 
which  was  a  state  of  absolute  freedom ; 
that,  in  this  freedom,  men  were  brought 
into  continual  conflict  of  interests  and  con- 
sequent disadvantages ;  that  they  there- 
fore consented  to  surrender  some  of  this 
freedom  for  the  advantages  which  ~  an 
orderly  government  would  brii^  with  it; 
and  that  this  iihaginaiy  {^[reement,  or  so- 
cial contract,*'  ts  the  basis  of  all  just  gov- 
ernment. If  the  first  theory  is  that  which 
underlies  despotism,  the  second  is  that 
which  underlies  anarchy.  XJpon  the  theory 
of  the  "  social  contract "  there  is  really 
no  such  thing  as  authority.  Law  is  sim- 
ply a  form  of  consent,  or,  at  least,  derives 
all  its  authority  from  a  consent,  real  or 
implied.  The  maxim  that  "government 
rests  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  " 
still  continues  popular;  but  the  philos- 
ophy of  which  it  is  an  expression  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  by  all  histori- 
cal and  philosophical  students.  There 
never  was  such  a  state  of  nature  as  Rous- 
seau imagines;  there  never  was  such  a 
social  contract  as  he  has  conceived.  The 
earlier  stages  of  life  are  not  those  d  lib- 
erty, but  those  of  absolutism.  As  Rous- 
seau's theory  has  no  basis  in  history,  so 

lEnqFclopsdla  Bnbumka. utkk  "Law."  9m  abo 
Maine  on  **  Andent  Law,"  pafe  7. 
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it  has  none  in  analogy.  The  government 
of  the  father  does  not  depend  on  the 
coDsent  the  children,  nor  that  of  the 
teacher  on  the  consent  of  the  pupil,  nor 
that  of  God  on  the  consent  of  men.  No 
Dwre  does  the  government  of  the  State 
depend  on  the  consent  of  the  citizens. 
For  America  the  notion  that  government 
rests  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  was 
forever  demolished  by  the  Civil  War. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Hebrew 
government  was  neither  the  authority  of 
one  man  over  other  men  because  he  has 
power  to  enforce  his  commands,  nor  the 
ccmsent  of  other  men  to  accept  the  will 
<d  one  man — that  is,  the  consent  of  the 
governed:  it  was  the  authority  of  Almighty 
God,  There  are  certain  great  natural 
laws — of  heat,  of  light,  of  electricity,  of 
gravitation.  Men  neither  make  them  nor 
unmake  th  m,  mend  them  nor  modify 
thera.  They  must  obey  them  and  then 
tbey  can  use  them  ;  but  they  violate  them 
at  Uieir  peril.  So  there  are  laws  of  health 
which  men  neither  make  nor  unmake, 
mend  noi  modify.  If  we  obey  them,  we 
have  health ;  if  we  disobey  them,  we  sicken 
and  die.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Hebraic  commonwealth  was  that  there 
are  great  moral  laws  by  which  human 
society  is  bound  together.  These  laws 
men  neither  make  nor  unmake,  mend  nor 
modify.  They  are  not  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  monarch,  oligarchy,  aristocracy, 
or  public  assembly.  They  are  eternal, 
absolute,  immutable.  We  must  find  out 
what  they  are  and  obey  them,  or  suffer  the 
penalty  of  our  ignorance  or  our  willfulness. 
'•The  seat  of  law,"  says  Hooker,  ".is  in 
the  bosom  of  Almighty  God."  This  is 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  Hebraic  common- 
wealth. Neither  Czar  nor  Council  of  Ten 
not  ^tish  Parliament  nor  American  Con- 
gress can  make  a  law.  All  that  man  can 
do,  whatever  governmental  mechanism 
he  adopts,  is  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
laws  of  social  order,  and  apply  them  to 
the  problems  of  his  own  time  and  his  own 
community.  This  is  the  first  and  funda- 
mental principle  o£  the  Hebraic  common- 
wealth :  the  authority  for  Taw  is  neither 
the  power  of  one  man  to  enforce  his  will 
over  other  men  nor  the  consent  of  the 
gororoed  ;  It  is  the  authority  of  the  one 
and  only  Lai«^ver.  If  by  our  govern- 
mental organization  we  ascertain  what  the 
lavs  of  the  social  order  are,  we  shall  do 


well ;  if  we  fail  to  ascertain,  or,  ascertain- 
ing, fail  to  obey,  we  shall  do  ill. 

The  second  principle  or  congeries  of 
principles  in  the  Hebraic  constitution  Is 
found  in  its  statement  of  the  essential 
laws  of  the  social  order.  These  are  veiy 
simple  and  very  vital.  They  were  stated 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  in  concrete 
forms,  but  they  are  concrete  forms  of  great 
principles  which  may  be  restated  some- 
what thus :  Spiritual  reverence  for  God ; 
preservation  of  some  time  free  from  the 
drudgery  of  toil  for  the  development  ^f  the 
higher  nature ;  respect  for  parents ;  regard 
for  the  rights  of  person,  of  the  family,  of 
property,  of  reputation ;  and,  last,  this  re- 
spect real  and  spontaneous,  not  formal 
and  enforced. 

When  a  community  bases  government 
on  either  the  power  of  the  governor,  lead- 
ing to  despotism,  or  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  leading  to  anarchy,  it  violates 
the  first  of  these  laws.  When  it  substitutes 
symbols  for  realities,  promotes  and  en- 
courages the  spirit  of  irreverence,  devotes 
all  its  energies  to  material  advancement, 
forgetting  all  need  of  and  all  ministry  to 
the  higher  life,  and  makes  every  day  a 
workday,  and  wealth  the  measure  of  pros- 
perity, it  violates  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  laws.  When,  through  the  disregard 
of  parents,  i{  suffers  the  disintegration  of 
the  family,  which  is  itself  the  unit  of  organ- 
ized society,  and  so  prepares  the  way  for 
-widesprrad  social  disorder,  it  violates  the 
fifth  law.  When  it  fails  to  afford  protec- 
tion of  the  innocent  from  the  oppressions 
of  the  Jtrong  or  the  violence  of  mobs,  or 
suffers  such  industrial  conditions  as  de- 
stroy men  and  women  and  children  before 
their  time  in  mining  and  manufacturing 
industries,  it  violates  the  sixth  law. 
When  it  permits  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
or  encourages  licentiousness  in  1^;alized 
forms  by  freedom  of  divorce,  it  violates 
the  seventh  law.  When  it  taxes  a  helpless 
and  prostrate  people  under  forms  of  law, 
giving  them  by  Uw  none  of  the  benefits 
for  which  governments  are  organized,  it 
violates  the  eighth  law.  When  it  allows 
honored  citizens  whose  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  public  service  of  the  commu- 
nity to  be  slandered  by  a  sensational  and 
unprincipled  press,  and  continues  to  give 
the  |H-ess  its  support,  it  violates  the 
ninth  law.  When  it  depends  wholly  or 
chiefly  on  force  to  maintain^  these  laws, 
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failing  to  fuRitsh  such  education  as  will 
make  obedience  to  tliem  voluntary  and 
spontaneous,  it  violates  the  tenth  law. 
These  are  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
life.  Their  maintenance  is  essential  to 
social  order.  No  so-called  laws  are  just 
which  do  not  work  in  harmony  with  them. 

These  ethical  and  spiritual  laws,  as  sim- 
ile as  they  are  fundamental,  are  easily 
apprehended  by  mankind.  Their  sanction 
is  in  the  universal  conscience.  This  is 
the  third  principle  of  the  Mosaic  constitii- 
tion.  The  force  of  these  laws  does  not 
lie  primarily  in  the  power  of  the  human 
governor  to  enforce  them ;  nor  does  it  lie 
in  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  it  lies  in 
the  inherent  authori^  of  divine  law  and  in 
the  sanction  given  to  that  law  by  human 
conscience.  This  principle  is  recognized 
in  the  history  of  the  giving  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Moses,  It  is  said,  came 
down  from  Mount  Sinai,  submitted  to  the 
people  the  question  whether  they  would 
accept  Jehovah  as  their  king  and  his  will 
as  their  law,  and  "  all  the  people  answered 
together  and  said,  All  that  Jehovah  hath 
spoken  we  will  da"  This  acceptance  by 
the  people  of  the  divine  constitution  gives 
to  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  which  con- 
tains the  Ten  Commandments,  its  name ; 
gives,  indeed,  to  the  collection  of  books  in 
which  that  Book  of  the  Covenant  is  found 
the  ancient  title,  the  "  Old  Testament,"  or 
"  Old  Covenant" '  Throughout  their  his- 
tory the  relation  between  God  and  Israel 
was  treated  as  a  covenant  relation.  The 
prophetic  indictments  of  Israel  were  not 
merely  because  they  had  violated  the 
divine  law,  but  because  they  had  broken 
their  covenant  with  their  God.  The  law 
was  not  imposed  upon  them  ;  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  them ;  and  rested  for  its  au- 
thority on  their  own  recognition  of  their 
obligations  to  obey  it   This  fact  is  written 

'  This  ia  one  rauon  for  giving  an  m\j  date  to  these 
lawi. 


/large  in  Hebrew  history.  There  are  AO 
f  threats  of  punishment  in  a  future  life; 
1  there  are  no  promises  of  rewards  in  a 
Viuture  life ;  no  priesthood  is  vested  with 
power  to  enforce  the  law  by  appeals  to 
superstitious  fears,  as  the  law  was  enforced 
in  the  MidfUe  ^es.  Nor  was  there  per- 
mitted to  Israel  in  its  governmental  ideals 
a  standing  army  to  enforce  against  a  re- 
calcitrant people  the  laws  which  th^  had 
made  their  own  by  their  acceptatics  of 
them.  "  Out  of  Zion  shall  come  forth  the 
law,"  said  one  of  Israel's  great  prophets. 
That  is,  the  sanction  of  the  law  was  a 
religious  sanction  enforced  by  the  con- 
science of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given. 

These  three  principles,  then,  were  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Hebraic  common- 
wealth :  first,  that  reverence  for  God  and 
acceptance  of  his  authority  is  the  basis  of 
a  free  State ;  secondly,  that  the  general 
laws  of  the  social  order  are  very  simple, 
though  their  applications  may  be  diverse 
and  complicated;  third,  that,  for  a  peace- 
ful and  a  free  people,  acceptance  of  these 
laws  is  necessary,  and  for  their  sanction 
or  support  they  must  depend  immarily 
on  the  conscience  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

These,  which  were  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  free  institutions.  The 
disr^rd  of  them  in  France  produced 
Bourbonism  under  the  monarchy,  and  the 
reign  of  terror  under  democracy;  the 
acceptance  of  them  by  the  Puritans,  who 
went  to  Moses  for  their  politics,  but  un- 
happily did  not  go  to  Christ  for  dieir 
i,  personal  religion,  made  them  the  founda- 
tion of  the  English  Commonwealth  and 
the  American  -Republic.  How  they  were 
developed  and  applied  in  Hebrew  history, 
and  finally  issued  in  the  Deuteronomic 
code,  will  be  matter  for  consideration  in 
a  succeedii^  article. 


Fate — Destiny 

By  Stephen  Henry  Thayer 


I  am  Mortality — Death  is  my  doom : 
Matter  in  transit,  a  clod  for  the  tomb ; 

A  soldier  of  fate,  for  spoil  or  for  fame ; 

For  love  or  for  hate,  for  honor  or 
shame. 

I  am  Mortality,  bom  o£  her  womb. 


I  am  immortal ;  a  prisoner  set  free ; 
Destiny,  careless  of  Earth's  el^ ; 

Soul  winged  of  spirit,  a  star  in  Uie  night ; 

With  Heaven  to  inherit,  with  God  hi  the 
fight: 

I  am  immortal,  this  my  degree  I 
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The  Regencratioi 

By  Nathan 

IN  his  closing  article  in  The  Outlook 
on  "  The  Regeneration  of  Rural  New 
England,"  Mr.  RoUin  Lynde  Hartt 
takes  the  privil^^e  to  "  utopianize  a  little/' 
to  picture  what  the  rural  district  may  be- 
come with  the  right  help.  But  the  "  license 
of  Besant  and  Bellamy  and  Balzac  "  is  not 
oecessary  in  order  to  see,  in  its  banning 
at  least,  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans 
which  the  author  outlines.  If  one  turns 
to  the  rural  districts  of  Iowa,  he  may  find 
already  some  attempts  to  meet  a  need 
very  similar  to  that  of  New  England  dis- 
tricts, by  applying  to  those  needs  the 
settlement  idea. 

To  be  sure,  the  problem  here  is  not  in 
its  details  identical  with  dial  of  New  Eng- 
land. Yet  in  its  essential  elements  it 
varies  little.  What  New  England  has  lost 
in  the  westward  movement  of  its  farming 
population,  the  districts  of  the  Middle 
West  have  gained.  The  former  owner  of 
tbe  deserted  farm  in  many  instances  is 
now  settled  here  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
With  that  change  has  come  the  result  that 
the  economic  problem  is  not  so  pressing 
as  it  was  in  the  old  home.  With  wide 
acres  of  fertile  land  ready  to  yield  crops 
with  comparatively  little  labor  or  furnish 
grazing  for  horses  and  cattle,  the  problem  of 
securing  a  livingis  not  an  all*absorbing  one. 

Nor  is  there  such  moral  degeneracy  as 
the  New  England  district  shows.  While 
moral  standards  are  far  from  perfect,  and 
ia  individual  cases  may  be  extremely  low, 
Ae  general  life  is  strong  and  healthy. 

But  the  danger  from  isolation,  depriva- 
tion of  social  advantage  and  religious 
opportimity,  is  as  great  here  as  elsewhere. 
Influences  exist  here  that  make  such  isola- 
tion even  more  marked.  In  a  district  of 
large  farms  neighbors  are  more  widely 
scattered,  and  neighborly  feeling  has  less 
opportunity  for  expression.  Nor  is  there 
the  inherited  acquaintance  of  generations 
that  exists  in  the  older  communities.  The 
population  is  made  up  of  people  of  widely 
differing  lives ;  all  are  strangers  to  one 
another.  Locating  on  a  farm  a  mile  or 
more  from  a  neighbor,  they  are  slow  in 
fonning  acquaintances,  and  too  often  they 


1  of  Rural  Iowa 

A.  Weeks 

settle  down  to  a  life  of  isolation.  Sepa- 
rated from  old  associations,  the  old  ties 
broken  off,  they  neglect  to  form  new  ones, 
and  the  isolation  becomes  complete. 

Where  any  attempt  is  made  to  foster  a 
common  social  or  religious  life,  differences 
of  oponion  stand  in  the  way.  The  past  of 
these  newcomers,  some  native,  some  foi> 
eign,  representing  such  different,  experi- 
ences and  training,  has  little  in  common 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  social  life.  Denomi- 
national differences  are  too  strong  to  make 
any  association  for  relig^us  life  easy  to 
effect 

Thus  the  t>roblem  of  supplying  a  h^^ier 
sodal  and  religious  life  in  the  never  com- 
munities (rf  the  West  is  made  up  of  the 

same  elements  in  many  respects  as  con- 
front him  who  would  regenerate  rural  New 
England.  One  further  element,  however, 
favors  the '  pr(^:ress  of  such  work  in  the 
West  Where  New  England  is  in  a  period 
of  decline,  these  districts  are  pn^jessing. 
There  is  a  push  and  go  that  is  laddng  in 
the  older  districts.  So  any  attempt  along 
these  lines  here  has  the  advantage  of  being 
in  a  general  line  of  progress. 

In  one  such  community  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  build  up  a  new  social  as 
well  as  religious  life,  and  has  been  carried 
on  far  enough  to  prove  the  practicability 
of  the  settlement  theory  as  applied  to  the 
rural  problem. 

Situated  in  Iowa,  a  little  back  from  the 
Mississii^i  River,  two  miles  from  any 
rail  road  and  ten  from  any  town  of  fair  size, 
is  a  farming  district  which  for  our  present 
purpose  may  be  called  New  Era.  Ten 
years  ago  this  district  had  nothing  in  the 
way  of  church  privilege  or  social  advan- 
tage within  five  miles.  A  denomination^ 
church  five  miles  away  was  attended  by  a 
few  of  that  articular  creed ;  the  rest  re- 
mained at  home.  The  country  store  fur- 
nished the  social  center  for  the  men  and 
bojrs ;  the  women  and  girls  had  not  even 
that.  Two  young  ladies  of  the  community 
who  had  enjoyed  better  educational  and 
social  privileges  than  are  usual  in  such  a 
place  set  out  to  do  what  they  m^ht  to 
improve  matters.    With  no  knowledge  of 
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what  settlement  work  is,  with  no  theory 
other  than  to  meet  the  apparent  need  of 

the  neighborhood,  the  result  is  practically 
what  Mr.  Hartt  presents  in  his  articles — a 
settlement  work,  including  religious  effort, 
in  the  rural  distfict. 

The  most  apparent  need  was  o£  a  relig- 
ious nature.  Many  of  the  people  had  once 
been  church-goers  and  would  become  so 
again  if  the  opportunity  were  provided. 
For  their  children  many  were  ready  to  wel- 
come Sunday-school  privileges.  To  meet 
this  need  the  first  step  was  to  organize  a 
union  Sunday-school.  But  even  this  met 
with  the  fiercest  opposition  ;  some  did  not 
want  anj-thing  of  the, sort;  others  would 
join  in  the  movement  only  on  condition 
that  it  be  allied  with  their  particular  de- 
nommation.  This  opposition  even  went 
so  far  as  personal  violence  and  the  de- 
struction of  property  belongfing  to  the 
school.  But  in  spite  of  everything  the 
school  kept  on,  and  gradually  won  its  way 
in  public  favor. 

In  a  few  years  it  outgjew  the  small 
school-house,  and  a  new  home  became 
necessary.  To  supply  this  *'  The  Build- 
ing "  was  erected.  This  is  not  a  church, 
built  in  the  white-painted  conventional 
style  of  generations  past,  but  a  neat,  attract- 
ive structure.  The  interior  is  well  lighted, 
bright  and  cheerful,  with  a  seating  for  two 
hundred  in  comfortable  opera-chairs.  In 
place  of  the  pulpit  is  a  stage  with  curtain 
and  dressing-rooms.  For  the  building, 
while  intended  first  for  worship,  is  for 
every  line  of  social  work  as  well.  At  this 
point  again  opposition  arose  among  those 
who  did  not  want  such  a  place;  for  some 
it  was  too  religious,  for  others  not  religious 
enough.  But  the  enterprise  was  backed 
by  private  capital  and  the  building  erected 
on  private  grounds,  so  the  kickers  could  do 
nothing. 

In  its  new  quarters  the  Sunday-school 
rapdly  grew  and  broadened  its  lines  of 
work.  An  evening  service  was  started 
with  preaching  when  a  minister  could  be 
secured.  Later  two  ministers  served  as 
pastors  for  a  short  period  each.  From 
this  beginning  sprang  the  usual  lines  of 
church  work,  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  the  Junior  Endeavor,  and  a  mid- 
week meeting  devoted  to  music  and  Bible 
study,  with  the  broader  lines  of  study  in 
the  great  movements,  social  and  religious, 
and  the  lives  ot  the  men  who  led  them,  as 


well  as  of  the  great  writers  of  religious 
prose  and  poetry.  | 

Alongside  of  this  movement  in  Ae  de-  i 
velopment  of  the  church  work  went  a  ! 
similar  movement  of  the  social  work. 
Entertainments,  lectures,  concerts,  ama- 
teur dramatics,  were  orfered  to  suj^ly  the 
demand  for  amusement  Social  events 
of  various  sorts  met  in  some  d^ee  the 
social  needs.  More  and  more  the  build- 
ing came  to  be  recognized  as  the  center 
of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  o£  the 
whole  surrounding  district.  \ 

To  further  supply  this  demand  the 
Home  Culture  Club  was  started.  This 
Club  held  its  weekly  meeting  for  study, 
discussion,  and  a  social  evening  togedier.  ' 
The  programme  was  made  up  of  topics 
along  the  lines  of  Uteiature,  philanthropic 
movements,  domestic  economy,  travel,  and 
music.  Meeting  in  the  homes  of  various 
members,  it  was  an  important  factor  in 
securing  a  better  acquaintance  throi^;h- 
out  the  neighborhood.  Through  its  pro- 
grammes a  new  interest  was  put  into  life 
by  opening  a  field  of  information  wider 
than  the  immediate  neighborhood  and 
more  important  than  local  gossip. 

Whatever  niay  have  been  the  variety  of 
opinion  on  other  subjects,  on  one  all  could 
agree — ^that  was,  in  an  interest  in  music. 
In  the  church  work  this  was  the  strongest 
influence  in  bringing  people  tc^ether. 
The  services  were  made  attractive  by  in- 
tr  oducing  considerable  music — vocal  and 
instrumental.  The  mid-week  service  was 
made  laigely  a  praise  service. 

In  addidon  to  this  a  brass  band  was 
organized,  and  instruction  provided  for 
those  who  wished  to  join  it  Concerts 
and  entertainments  were  given  at  the 
building  to  help  defray  the  expense.  In 
the  grove  outside  the  building  a  band- 
stand was  erected,  and  here  a  concert 
given  each  week  during  the  summer — an 
attraction  that  drew  crowds  from  all  the 
country  around.  An  orchestra  was  also 
organized  to  aid  in  the  music  of  the  church 
and  in  concerts. 

Among  the  children  some  educational 
facilities  seemed  to  be  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  instruction  of  the  public  school. 
No  better,  neither  worse  than  the  average 
country  school,  it  did  not  seem  to  meet 
the  higher  needs.  Many  children  did  not 
attend  at  all.  Others  who  did  go  were 
taught  the  usual  lines  of  reading,  writing, 
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arithmetic,  and  the  like,  but  failed  of 
the  higher  development  that  true  educa- 
tion should  supply.  To  meet  this  need 
and  supply  something  for  the  child  under 
the  usual  school  af^e,  the  kindergarten  was 
opened.  Again  opposition  was  aroused. 
Children  could  play  enough  at  home  with- 
out being  sent  to  a  play-schooL  The  dis- 
trict school  had  been  good  enough  for  us, 
and  it  was  good  enough  for  our  children. 
But  the  cbildiea  b^n  to  come  to  kinder- 
garten, some  walking  two  and  three  miles 
to  get  to  the  building,  some  being  brought 
by  parents  who  wanted  their  little  ones 
to  get  a  better  start  in  the  world  than  they 
bad  gotteiu  The  results  of  the  first  year 
were  such  as  to  prove  that  the  kindergar- 
ten was  not  a  play-school  only,  and  this 
department  of  woiic  came  to  find  its  place 
in  the  fzvor  of  the  community. 

From  this  grew  a  primary  work — an 
outgrowth  made  necessary  by  existing 
conditions.  Older  children  often  brought 
the  little  ones  to  kindergarten,  and  waited 
until  the  session  was  over  to  take  them 
home.  Something  must  be  provided  for 
them,  so  they  were  taken  into  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  circles  and  games  and  some 
d  the  more  advanced  occupation  work. 
To  busy  them  while  the  younger  children 
were  at  the  tables,  lessons  were  assigned 
them.  At  noon  all  took  lunch  together, 
and  then  the  little  ones  were  taken  care 
of  at  a  near-by  house,  or  played  out  in  the 
grove  while  the  older  children  recited 
their  lessons.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
studies  of  the  district  school,  sewing  and 
some  simple  domestic  science  was  taught, 
and  all  was  done  in  accord  with  more 
modem  theories  of  education;  with  more 
attention  to  the  all-round  development  of 
raind  and  morals  dian  to  the  imparting  of 
facts. 

Much  of  this  work  duplicated  that  of 
the  district  school,  and  in  a  way  rivaled 
it  But  through  this  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  modem  methods  of 
teaching  it  is  hoped  that  a  hig^r  standard 
and  more  efficient  work  may  be  brought 
about  in  the  public  school.    When  ^s 


is  accomplished,  the  private  enterprise 
wrill  give  vray  in  favor  of  the  district 
school..  That  the  school  at  the  Building 
is  doing  better  work  is  already  recc^ized 
by  some  of  the  parents,  and  public  opinion 
is  gradually  forming  in  support  of  a  better 
system  of  education.  For  the  older  boys 
and  girls,  beyond  the  school  age,  yet 
desiring  opportunities  for  better  cultuse, 
evening  classes  were  opened  where  the 
strictly  educational  was  combined  with  a 
broader  social  development 

Thus  far  the  social  work  has  been 
almost  entirely  carried  on  by  the  two 
ladies  who  started  it  and  by  the  kinder- 
gartner,  with  what  aid  they  could  get  from 
the  community  itself.  The  two  ministers 
confined  their  attention  to  the  church, 
showing  little  sympathy  with  the  broader 
lines  of  social  endeavor.  The  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  develc^  this  social 
side  of  the  work  on  broader  lines  by 
securing  as  pastor  a  man  who,  in  addition 
to  a  ministerial  training,  has  had  three 
years'  experience  in  a  social  settlement. 
The  results  of  that  training  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  country  district.  The  attempt 
will  be  made  to  establish  a  social  settle- 
ment, closely  allied  with  the  church,  in 
this  rural  district,  with  the  aim  of  making 
the  building  and  the  parsonage  to  this 
community  what  Chicago  Commons  is  to 
the  Seventeenth  or  Hull  House  is  to  the 
Nineteenth  Ward  of  Chicago.  Here  is  to 
be  the  common  meeting-place,  the  only 
meeting-place  for  miles  about — the  place 
where  all  shall  come  and  contribute  their 
best  to  the  general  good ;  a  place  that 
shall  be  the  common  center  of  the  social 
and  intellectual  and  religious  life  of  the 
whole  community. 

Here  is  already  realized  to  some  extent 
the  Utopian  dream  of  what  the  settlement 
theory  can  accomplish  in  the  rural  district 
And  here  it  is  hoped  that  the  fuller  appli- 
cation of  that  theory  may  demonstrate  its 
ability  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  that 
confront  the  worker  in  the  country  dis- 
trict throughout  our  land. 
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FLOFESSOR  ELY  lias  written  the 
most  discriminating  book  that  has 
yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
trusts.  The  economic  worid,  as  well  as 
thg  business  world,  has  apparently  been 
swept  off  its  feet  by  the  infatuation  that 
production  on  a  great  scale  is  the  one 
sure  road  to  economy.  Investors  are  find- 
ing out  by  hard  experience  that  some  of 
the  mammoth  aggregations  of  capital  can- 
not meet  the  competition  of  smaller  con- 
cerns more  aUy  managed ;  and  Professor 
Ely,  in  the  volume  before  us,  points  out 
that  some  industries,  from  their  nature, 
cannot  be  successfully  managed  on  a 
great  scale,  although  other  industries,  from 
their  nature,  must  be  so  managed. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Professor 
Ely  should  have  rendered  this  service  of 
emphasizing  the  limits  beyond  which  pro- 
duction on  a  great  scale  is  wasteful  instead 
of  economicaL  A  dozen  years  ago  he 
used  to  be  sharply  arraigned  by  men  of 
capitalistic  sympathies  because  of  the 
emphasis  he  put  upon  the  waste  of  com- 
petition. When  he  urged  public  monopoly 
along  certain  lines  in  order  to  avoid  this 
waste,  he  was  charged  with  indifference  to 
'*  the  independence  of  individual  producers, 
upon  which  the  vigor  of  our  economic  life 
depends."  At  the  present  time,  when  pri- 
vate monopolies  have  undertidEen  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  competition  in  a  far  wider 
field  than  Professor  Ely  ever  set  for  pub- 
lic acdon,  men  of  capitalistic  sympathies 
may  again  criticise  him,  but  it  will  now  be 
because  of  his  concern  that  the  Nation 
shall  not  lose  "the  independence  of  indi- 
vidual producers,  upon  which  the  vigor  of 
our  economic  life  depends." 

The  volume  opens  with  a  discuraion  of 
the  definitions  of  monopoly,  and  a  most 
interesting  review  of  the  rdle  they  have 
played  in  English  history.  There  has 
been  an  attempt  to  show  that  present-day 
monopolies  have  nothing  in  common  with 
those  which  awakened  popular  indignation 
three  centuries  ago.  The  earlier  monop- 
olies, it  is  pointed  out,  were  established 
by  law,  while  those  of  the  present  day  are 
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in  no  way  assisted  by  the  State.  The 
distinction  is  important  as  r^^ards  some 
aspects  of  the  question,  but  it  is  unimpor- 
tant as  r^;ards  the  economic  advantage 
to  producers  producing  on  a  large  scale 
and  the  economic  disadvantage  to  con- 
sumers of  being  compelled  to  buy  of  a 
single  concern.  The  monopolists  of  Eliz- 
abeth's day,  assured  of  the  whole  market 
in  their  respective  fields,  were  able  to 
introduce  as  many  economies  as  are  pos- 
sible by  reason  of  monopoly  to-day*  and 
also  had  as  great  an  incentive  to  keep 
prices  moderate  in  order  to  increase  con- 
sumption. Yet  Hume  records  that  the 
Elizabethan  monopolists  "were  so  exor- 
bitant in  •  their  demands  that  in  some 
places  they  raised  the  price  of  salt  from 
sixteen  pence  a  bushel  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
shillings."  This,  of  course,  was  an  ex- 
treme instance  of  extortion,  but  the  ipeneral 
increase  in  the  prices  of  monopolized 
articles — iron,  powder,  glass,  paper,  tin, 
leather,  etc. — was  such  that  die  whole 
people,  except  tlie  courtiers  and  those  in 
sympathy  with  the  monopolists,  cried  out 
against  the  abuse.  The  Queen  for  a  long 
time  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  outcries, 
regarding  the  right  to  grant  monopolies  as 
"  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  her  prerog- 
ative," but  finally  she  was  forced  to  yield. 

From  Elizabeth's  time  until  the  present, 
private  monopolies  have  been  execrated 
by  historians  and  statesmen  as  well  as 
by  the  common  people,  but  in  our  day  a 
new  class  of  monopolies  has  arisen,  and 
these  are  finding  defenders  just  as  did 
those  of  three  centuries  ago.  Professor 
Ely  believes  that  human  nature  is  much 
the  same  now  that  it  was  then,  that  the 
power  of  the  monopolies  involves  much 
the  same  perils,  and  that  the  present  gen- 
eration of  Anglo-Saxons  will  make  the 
same  persistent  struggle  as  did  their  fore 
fathers  to  regain  economic  freedom. 

The  road  to  economic  freedom,  in  Pro- 
fessor Ely's  view,  is  throt^  public  owner- 
ship of  monopolies  where  the  monopolies 
are  natural,  through  the  removal  of  privi- 
leges where  they  are  created  by  discrimi- 
nations in  their  favor,  and  through  their 
own  unprofitableness  where  small  concerns 
managed  by  their  owners  are  naturally 
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iiaore  profitabie  than  great  concerns  man- 
aged by  the  subordinates  of  the  financiers 
appointed  to  take  chai^  Of  the  indus- 
tries which  Professor  Ely  r^rds  as  nat- 
ural monopolies,  the  municipal  monopolies 
and  the  railroads  may  be  cited  as  illustra- 
tions. Ownership  of  these  by  the  pub- 
lic, by  insuring  the  same  treatment  of 
the  small  concerns  as  of  the  great,  works 
for  the  widening  of  opportunity  and 
lessening  of  monopoly  in  other  fields. 
Of  the  monopolies  which  he  r^ards  as 
the  creatures  of  discriminations  in  their 
favor,  those  protected  by  tariffs  and  pat- 
ents are  the  most  important  Here  he 
would  remove  the  protecting  tariff  and 
throw  the  patent  ri^ts  open  to  competitors 
upon  terms  remunerative  to  inventors 
but  carefully  regulated  in  the  public  inter- 
ests. Of  the  monopolies  which  he  regards 
as  likely  to  br«ik  down  from  their  own 
inherent  unprofitaU,eness  he  mentions 
few  concrete  illustrations,  but  points  out 
that  production  on  a  large  scale  by  means 
of  hired  hands  is  a  complete  failure  in 
agriculture,  and  that  in  many  manufactur- 
ing businesses  the  point  is  soon  reached 
wbeie  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  busi- 


ng makes  it  impossible  for  the  mana- 
gers to  look  after  all  the  details  essential 
to  success.   In  this  field,  however,  he  will 

seem  to  most  anti-monopolists  much  too 
optimistic  of  the  tendency  of  great  com- 
binations to.  break  down  of  their  own 
unwieldiness,  and  much  too  pessimistic 
respecting  the  power  of  the  law  to  prevent 
combinations  which  are  essentially  coa- 
8[»racies  against  the  public  welfare.  The 
success  of  our  law  in  preventing  the  com- 
bination of  National  banks  located  in 
different  places,  the  success  of  our  courts 
in  annulling  essentially  criminal  contracts 
— such  as  those  preventing  merchants  and 
manufacturers  from  buying  of  competitors 
or  selling  to  competitors— ought  to  show 
that  laws  intelligentiy  framed  and  executed 
can  and  must  be  used  to  check  the  estab- 
lishment of  monopolies  in  businesses 
in  whidt  the  independence  of  individual 
producers  naturally  secures  better  eco- 
nomic results.  However,  in  reviewing  a 
volume  so  valuable  the  last  word  should 
not  be  one  of  criticism,  and  we  close  by 
warmly  commending  Professor  Ely's  work 
to  the  attention  of  all  students  of  the 
problem. 
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Tiu  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  Juller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  jue^^nt  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  The  absence  of 
comment  in  this  departntent  in  many  cases  indicates  that  extended  review  will  be  made  at, 
a  later  date.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid^ 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


Advent  of  Empire.  Bjr  Morrison  I.  Swift. 
The  RoDbrolce  Press,  Los  Angeles,  Cal  4V«x6V4  In. 
143  pages.  $i. 

Bach.  By  C.  F.  Abdy  Williams.  Illustra- 
tkmsaad  Portiaits.  £,  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York. 
5x7  in.  223  pages.  ?IJ5. 

Bird  Stupes  with  a  Camera.  By  Frank  M. 
Chapman.  lUusUvted.  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  New/ 
YorL.  5x7Viin.  218  pages.  »I.7S. 

Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll's  article  in  the  Recreation 
Number  of  "nie  Oudook  Uune  2)  describes 
flitt  interesting  book  at  some  lengui. 

Boomfauc  cX  Acre  HiU,  The,  and  Otiier  Stories. 

Bt  John  Kendrick  Banss.  Illustrated.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York.  4^x7  Iil  266  pages.  flX 

Whimsical  and  ludicrous  for  the  most  part; 

occasionallr  prolix  in  passages. 

Cudinal's  Snuff-Box,  The.  By  Henry  Har- 
IukL  Iidin  Lane,  New  York.  5x7Hiti-  319  pages. 
IIJO. 

Mr.  Harland  has  written  little  of  recent  years, 
and  his  example  may  well  be  commended  to 
some  .of  the  energetic  novelists  whose  volumes 
tread  one  upon  the  other's  heels.  "As  It 
Was  Written"  (published  several  years  ago 


under  the  pen-name  Sidney  Lnska)  was  a 
book  of  original  force,  but  trie  present  story 
far  surpasses  it  in  charm,  in  delicacy  of  stj'le 
and  sentiment,  and  in  a  certain  playful  humor 
which  never  strains  for  effect  and  never  degen- 
erates into  mere  hilarit}'.  In  certain  respects 
Mr.  Harland's  work  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Henry 
Jahi^  but  his  writing,  while  subtle  intellectu- 
ally, is  clearer  of  form  and  more  direct  in  its 
attack  on  the  reader^s  sympathies.  It  is  re- 
freshing indeed,  after  the  roughness  and  liter- 
ary  crudeness  of  some  recent  highly  success- 
ful novels — boolcs  excellent  in  narrative  and 
incident,  but  deficient  in  analysis  and  grace — 
to  take  up  a  story  of  high  refinement  and  thor- 
oughart  Mcuwver,  die  characters,  sli|;lit  and 
gentle  as  is  the  action  of  the  plot,  live  and 
move  and  are  human.  This  applies  to  the 
minor  characters  as  well  as  to  the  chief  actors 
— there  are  but  two  of  each  class ;  and,  indeed, 
the  delightful  old  cardinal  (if  we  may  venture 
to  call  a  cardinal  a  minor  character)  and  the ' 
equally  delightful  old  Italian  housekeeper 
linger  in  one^s  appreciation  even  longer  dian 
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the  whimsically  passionate  English  novelist 
and  the  sweet  and  gracious  Italian  Duchess 
he  loves  and  wins. 

Care  of  the  Child  in  Health.     By  Nathan 

Oppenheim,  A.B.,  M.U.  The  MacroiUan  Co.,  New 
York.  4%x7in.  308page«.  $US. 

Other  similar  publications  are  rendered  out 
of  date  by  the  appearance  of  this  worthy  addi- 
tion to  Dr.  Oppenheim's  other  bool^.  As 
The  Outlook  has  already  said  of  them,  it  says 
of  this  also,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it 
without  enthusiasm.  No  parents,  certainly  no 
mother,  should  be  without  this  treatise  on  the 
care  of  the  child. 

Christ's  Valedictory.  By  Rev.  Robert  F. 
Sample,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co,  New 
York.  4^x7  in.  307  pages.  -  iTuS. 

As  a  memorial  of  their  author,  his  "spiritual 
children,"  to  whom  they  are  dedicated,  will 

f>rize  this  volume  of  meditations.  Their  merit 
ies  in  the  reverential  love  of  jesus  which  per- 
vades them.  Were  this  combined  with  a  less 
ancient  type  of  thought  on  the  problems  of 
religious  philosophy,  the  book  would  be  more 
helpful  to  minds  that  have  broken  away  from 
medixvalism. 

Coin,  Currency,  and  Commerce.  By  Philip  A. 
RoUnson.  The  Nuale  Company,  Waahington,  D.C. 
4%x7%m.  27S  pages.  tlJsT 

Currita,  Countess  of  Albomoz.  By  Luis  Co- 
loma.  Tranalatedbf  Estelle  Hayek  Aftwell.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7%  in.  4S0page«.  tiSO. 

A  society  novel  written  by  a  Jesuit  priest  and 
first  published  in  '*  The  Spanish  Messenger  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus."  The  reader  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  woridly  a  book  writ- 
ten under  such  auspices  can  be  in  parts,  but 
there  is  a  religious  purpose  semi<oncealed 
beneath  the  worldliness.  As  fiction  the  chief 
fault  of  the  book  is  its  prolixity  ;  in  style  it  is 
unexceptionable,  and  it  appears  to  "be  well 
translated.  The  pictures  of  Madrid  social  and 
political  life  presented  are  of  peculiar  interest 

Dream  of  a  Throne,  A.  By  Charles  Fleming 
Erabree.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bonton. 
5x8  in.  464  pages.  |1.50. 

This  is  indeed  a  novel  of  adventure.   If  the 

J'aded  literary  appetite  craves  something 
lighty  spiced  and  melodramatic,  Mr.  Embree's 
romance  should  fill  the  want.  The  period 
of  the  story  is  a  half-century  ago,  and  the 
place  Mexico.  The  descriptions,  especially 
of  the  shores  of  Lake  Chapala,  are  vivid  and 
colorful,  and  the  ddineations  of  stronriy  con- 
trasted character  are  often  capital.  Both  are 
evidently  drawn  from  the  life  oy  taut  who  has 
had  first-hand  knowledge  and  experience. 

For  the  Queen  in  SouOi  Africa.    By  Caryl 

DaviH  Haskins.   Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  BortMi.  4^x7 

in.  2J0  pages.  |l. 

These  tales  give  graphic  pictures  of  actual  sol- 
dier life.  The  author  writes  in  a  simple,  swing- 
ing, straight-from-the-shoulder  s^le.  The 
scenes  depicted  are  those  which  appeal  with 
special  force  just  now  to  readers  of  every  age — 
for  who  is  not  interested  in  the  Boer  war? 
Incidentally,  there  is  some  indictment  of  the 
stupidity  of  superior  officers  in  issuing  absurd 
•  orders  which  result  only  in  sickening  butchery. 
The  book  bears  every  evidence  of  intimate 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  the  impression 


made  bv  tiie  author  is  the  enviable  one  of 

reservea  power. 

Qovemment,  or  Human  Evolution  :  Justice. 
Bv  Edmond  Kelly,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  .New  York.  5x74  in.  300  pages. 

This  volume  is  the  mature  work  of  the  founder 
of  the  City  Club  and  the  Good  Government 
aubs  of  New  York  City.  The  author  states 
in  his  preface  that  tfae>  Good  Government 
Qub  movement  practically  fell  to  pieces  when 
it  had  achieved  its  immediate  object  of  defeat- 
ing Tammany  Hall,  because  its  members  had 
no  agreement  among  themselves  respecting 
the  fundamental  principles  of  social  progre.ss. 
When  any  practical  quesdon  arose,  such  as 
the  municipal  construction  of  the  rapid-transit 
system,  they  were  at  once  at  odds,  and  cohe- 
sion was  impossible.  In  this  volume  Mr. 
Kelly  undertakes  to  clarify  the  fundamental 
theory  of  society,  and  in  a  succeeding  volume, 
with  the  sub-title  "  Individualism  and  Collect- 
ivism." he  purposes'  to  deal  with  the  most 
practical  issues  of  tiie  day.  The  plan  of  the 
present  volume  is  better  than  it  promises,  for 
while  the  foundation  philosophy  of  socie^ 
seems  the  thing  of  all  others  to  oring  men  to 
an  agreement,  Mr.  Kelly's  foundation  thought 
is  one  which  our  moral  instincts  support,  and 
which,  when  accepted,  makes  easier  agree- 
ment respecting  the  essential  character  oi  the 
forward  movement  to-day.  Human  evolution, 
Mr.  Kelly  points  out.  is  along  radically  differ- 
ent lines  from  the  natural  evolution  upon  which 
Herbert  Spencer  and  the  biological  sociolo- 
gists have  laid  so  much  stress,  wtiat  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  seems  always  to  proceed 
in  the  same  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  away 
from  the  conditions  of  nature,  which  cause  the 
weak  to  perish,  and  nearer  to  that  non-natural 
and  essentially  human  standard  of  survival 
and  happiness  for  the  weak  as  welt  as  the 
strong.  The  process,  and  the  motive  which 
keeps  the  process  going,  are  also  characteris- 
ticafly  different  from  those  of  nature:  Not  by 
yielding  to  natural  desire,  but  by  resisting  it ; 
not  by  destroying  the  weak,  but  by  helpii^ 
them  ;  not  by  favoring  the  strong,  but  by  sub- 
jugating them,  does  me  human  Zeitgeist  ad- 
vance. There  are  features  of  Mr.  Kelly's 
philosophy  which  are  unsound  and  even  un- 
wholespme,  but  its  underlying  thought  has  the 
outward  support  of  human  history  and  the 
inward  support  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

Graded  Literature  Readers.  Third  Book. 
Edited  by  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  LL.D.,  and  Ida  C. 
Bender.  Maynard,  Merrills  Co..  New  York.  4%x7 
in.  23J  pages.  4Sc 

We  have  heard  this  highly  commended  by  an. 
accomplished  teacher. 

Hi^ways  and  Byways  in  Normandy.  By 

Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.  lUustrations  by-J[o«i)h  Pen- 
nell.  The  MacmilUn  COw,  New  Yme  5V4X7%iii. 
.163  pages.  ^. 

The  latest  addition  to  a  series  of  very  charm- 
ii^  books  dealii^  with  picturesque  Europe, 
both  with  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  in  a  very 
thorough  and  in  most  cases  artistic  spiriL 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Dearmer  has  for  his  do- 
main one  of  the  most  charming  districts  of 
France — a  district  full  of  historicju  association, 
interesting  architecture,  and  romantic  history  ; 
and,  above  all,  he  has  I^..Pennell  to  bnng 
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before  the  eye  diat  which  the  text  brings 
before  the  mind.  The  two,  collaborating  intel- 
ligently, have  produced  a  book  which  in  a 
dai^t ;  it  is  fuU  of  information,  but,  above 
all.  It  is  full  of  atmosphov. 

HiMtwy  of  Language,  The.  By  Henry  Sweet, 
MJV.  (The  Tempfe  Primen.)  The  HacmiUan  COn 
NinrYork.  4x6  fa.  154  pages.  40c. 

Dr.  Sweet,  whose  work  on  the  **  Practical 
Study  of  Languages"  we  have  recently  com- 
mended, here  treats  the  evolution  of  language 
and  languages  in  a  clear  and  well-illustrated 
way,  with  special  attention  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  affinities  of  our  own  tongue.  His 
treatment  of  the  prehistoric  Aryan  and  its 
afRnities  is  particularly  to  be  noted  as  an  in- 
dependent and  interesting  contribution  to  a 
much-vexed  discussion. 

Histtxy  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  A.  By  Arthur 
A.  Uacdwmell,  H.A.,  Ph.D.  D.  Ap^on  &  Ctk, 
NewVoik.  5x7%  In.  472  pages.  «lSa 
The  latest  addition  to  the  valuable  series  of 
"  Literatures  of  the  World,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse,  deals  with  a  literature  of  very 
great  interest,  but  one  which  presents  unusual 
difficulties  to  the  historian.  So  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  this  is  the  first  connected  and 
comfdete  record  of  Sanskrit  literature  in  Eng- 
lish. It  is  timely,  because  the  interest  in 
Oriental  thou^^t  and  art  is  widespread,  and, 
although  often  very  inaccurate,  is  steadily 
gaining  in  intelligence.  Whatever  throws  light 
on  the  East  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  in 
the  West  because  the  two  sections  of  the 
world  are  coming  together  with  increasing 
rapidity ;  and  one  of  the  most  notable  features 
of  the  comiiu;  century  is  Hkelv  to  be  the  inter- 
change of  influence  between  them.  Professor 
Max  HiillePs  **  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit*' 
covered  the  Vedic  period  only,  and  has  long 
been  out  of  print ;  Professor  Weber's  "  Aca- 
demical Lectures  on  Indian  Literature"  dates 
back  to  1852,  and  since  that  period  immense 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Dr.  Macdonnell  has  rightly 
conceived  the  point  of  view  from  which  this 
wm-k  should  be  done  for  American  readers. 
He  has  studied  the  Sanskrit  literature  as  an 
expression  of  the  life  and  thought  of  ancient 
India.  His  divisions  are  both  chronological 
and  logical ;  that  is  to  say,  he  follows  the 
order  of  the  development  of  the  literature,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  treats  it  under  its  different 
divisions — the  epic,  the  court  epic,  lyric  poetry, 
the  drama,  fairy  t^es  and  fables,  and  philos- 
ophy. 

Histoty  of  South  Africa,  A.  By  W.  Basil 
Worafold.  (The  Temple  Primers.)  The  Hacmlllan 
Ca_  New  York.  4x6  tnT  199  pages.  40c 

This  history  is  prjnted  as  one  of  the  volumes 
in  the  altogether  charming  Temple  Primer 
series.  Its  small  siz^  flexible  cover,  clear 
type,  and  genuinely  illustrative  illustrations, 
will  appealto  the  busy  man  who  is  not  too 
busy  for  such  a  pocket  companion,  though  he 
tnav  have  no  opportunity  for  leisured  ease  in 
ilibrarv.  The  history  is  at  once  differentiated 
from  all  others,  as  it  starts  with  Diaz's  dis- 
covery in  1486,  and  ends  with  the  events  of 
last  month.  It  is  compactly  written  and  will 
be  specially  welcomed  by  British  Imperial 


Federationists.  We  note,  however,  that  the 
author  pertinently  asks  whether  the  Imperial 
Unity  in  South  Africa,  now  being  bfought 
about  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  lives 
and  millions  of  money,  might  not  have  been 
achieved  at  a  less  cost. 

History  of  the  English  Bible  and  How  It  Came 
Down  to  tJe.   By  Kev.  W.  Buroet  Thomson.  M 
B.D.   (Bit^  Claw  Primers.  Edited  by  randnal 
SaUnond,  D.D.)  CharlesScribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
4xS%in.  1(M  pages.  Paper  bound.  aOc! 

Valuable  and  convenient  for  the  general 
reader. 

Keller's  Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfi*, 
Edited  by  W.  A.  Adanis,  Ph.D.  (Heath's  Modem 
Laagoage  Sortek)  O.  C.  Heath  ft  Ca,  Boston. 
llSpages.  30c 

Light  of  Day.  The.  By  John  Burroughs. 
Houghton,  MlfHin  ft  Co„  Boston.  ^x6H  in.  224 
pages.  11.50. 

The  little  poem  which  prefaces  this  collection 
of  short  essays  makes  one  wonder  why  Mr. 
Burroughs  has  not  done  more  with  verse,  and 
makes  one  wish  that  he  would  betake  himself 
to  the  Muse.  The  essays  deal  with  the  relig- 
ious, or  at  least  with  the  theological,  side  of 
things,  and  are  frank,  straightK»rward,  and 
often  acute.  They  are  pervaded  by  that  spirit 
of  sincerity  which  is  characteristic  of  all  Mr. 
Burrougbs's  work,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  tfaev  are  interesting.  Many  of  those  who 
enjoy  Mr.  Burroughs  most  will  not  find,  how- 
ever, in  these  papers  the  same  note  of  audior- 
ity  which  thev  find  in  his  studies  of  nature. 
They  will  feel  that,  while  he  is  always  perfectly 
frank  and  sincere,  he  does  not  bring  to  the 
religious  aspect  of  things  the  same  keenness  of 
observation  and  the  same  sureness  of  insu^ht 
which  he  brings  to  the  study  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

Literary  Interpretation  of  Life.    By  W.  H. 

Crawshaw,  A.M.  The  Macmillao  Co.,  New  York. 

4^X6%  in.  266  pages.  $1. 
A  companion  volume  to  Professor  Crawshaw's 
"  Interpretation  of  Literature,"  dealing  almost 
exclusively  with  literature  in  its  vital  aspects 
and  in  its  lai^est  relations  to  knowledge  and 
experience.  The  author  brings  out  very  clear- 
ly the  rootage  of  the  great  work  of  art  in  the 
soil  of  experience  and  individual  genius ;  he 
indicates  the  intimacy  between  the  man  and 
the  hook ;  he  defines  the  ways  in  which  liter- 
ature is  the  outgrowth  of  and  the  ways  in 
which  it  interprets  life;  he  shows  its  relation 
to  personality,  its  connection  with  the  era  and 
age  which  produce  it ;  he  indicates  the  national 
element  in  it,  and  sums  up  the  whole  discus- 
sion by  bringing  literature  and  humanity  into 
line  vyith  one  another.  *'  Literary  Interpreta- 
tion of  Life  "  is  a  good  book  for  the  veteran 
reader ;  it  is  an  important  book  for  the  young 
student  of  literature  who  is  in  great  danger  of 
losing  die  vital  conceptions  which  underlie 
literature  through  minute  study  of  its  forms. 

Politics  and  Administration :  A  Study  in  Oov- 
erament.  By  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7*^  in.  270 
pages.  $lJi). 

This  volume  deals  with  the  vital  as  distin- 
guished from  the  formal  things  in' our  govern- 
mental system.  The  author  justly  notes  at 
the  outset  of  his  work  that  mo^  books  on  this 
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subject  have  been  written  by  lawyers,  who  in- 
stinctiTely  confined  their  treatment  of  it  to  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  wbfle 
almost  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  government 
of  the  country  is  through  parties  and  bosses, 
whose  existence  the  American  la*  recc^izes 
hardly  more  than  the  English  law  recognizes 
the  existence  of  the  Cabinet  Professor  Good- 
now  believes  that  we  are  "bound  to  make  our 
parties  and  bosses  responsible  to  our  democ- 
racy, much  as  England  has  made  her  Cabinet 
ano  bosses,  or  Premiers,  responsible  to  her 
democracy.  He  believes  that  this  end  will  be 
forwarded  by  the  further  centralization  of 
administrative  power,  though  he  recognizes 
that  this  centralization  is  greatest  in  our  large 
cities,  where  our  population  is  least  American 
and  our  political  life  least  democratic.  He 
would  also,  however,  secure  greater  popular 
control  over  parties  and  bosses  through  a 
more  extended  use  of  the  referendum  to  de- 
tomine  the  settlement  of  particular  Issues, 
and  the  far  more  extended  employment  of 
direct  primaries,  through  which  voters  could 
choose  candidates,  instead  of  being  limited  to 
a  choice  between  candidates. 

Primer  of  Pmrliamentary  Law.  By  Joseph 
Thomas  Robert  Doubleday  &  McClare  Co.,  New 
York.  4x6V4in.  264  pages.  75c 
Admirably  planned  to  popularize  a  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  It  will  be  a 
boon  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  dubs, 
societies,  committees,  etc.,  which  are  becoming 
so  formidable  a  feature  of  city,  town,  and  vil- 
lage life  in  this  country.  The  book  is  the 
work  of  an  authority,  and  will  be  valued  by 
experienced  presiding  officers  as  well  as  the 
novices  for  whom  it  is  especially  planned. 

Prince  Who  Did  Not  Exist,  The.  By  Edward 
Perry  Warren.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrlbner's 
Sons,  New  York.  4^x7  in.  26  pages.  $2. 

Prophets  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy  :  Carlyle, 
Rnskin,  T^of.  By  Hay  Alden  ward.  Little, 
Brown  ft  Co.,  Boiton.  4XbUi.  laSpages.  7Sc. 

Pro  ChrhAO  ct  Ecctesia.   The  Macmillan  Co^ 

New  York.  5x7^  in.  189pa(tes.  $150. 
This  anonymous  work  of  no  ordinary  hand 
is  a  critique  upon  the  Judaic  type  or  Chris- 
tianity in  its  contrast  with  the  joyous  and 
catholic  spirit  of  the  disciple  who  underslands 
the  Master  whose  name  he  adopts.  It  is 
marked  by  profound  thoughtfulnesv and  its 
criticisms  oi  aberrations  from  the  Christian 
way  of  thinking,  judging,  and  living,  though 
inc1  isive,  are  free  from  harshness.  We  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  would  cultivate  a  larger 
.sympathy  with  their  imperfect  fellow-men,  a 
fuller  freedom  from  all  religiosity  and  spiritual 
self-conceit,  and  a  better  realization  of  what 
Jesus  was,  both  in  his  fellowship  with  sinners 
and  his  separateness  from  them.  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  bigoted  consciences  and  relig- 
ious stagnation,  are  of  our  time  as  of  the 
old  time,  and  Uie  parallel  between  ancient  and 
modem  is  drawn  here  with  a  firm  hand,  but 
with  tender  feeling  for  the  pity  of  it. 

Sonnets  and  Madrigals  of  Michelangelo  Buo- 
narroti. Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  William 
Wells  Newell  Hoiuriiton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
4X7  in.   109  pages.  H 

A  very  attractive  edition  of  these  memorable 


poems,  in  which  they  are  put  into  English 
veise  with  skill  ancf  discretion ;  the  Italian 
text  is  iwlnted  with  the  translaticui,  and  there 
are  introductiODS  and  notes. 

Stanford  Stoiiea.  By  Charles  K.  Field'and 
W.  H.  Irwin.  Doableday,  Page  &  Co„  New  Ynk. 
4%x7Hin.  281  pages.  |ij57 
Among  the  best  of  recently  published  stories 
of  college  life.  The  authors  have  local  color, 
college  joviality,  and  good  story-telling  power. 

Things  that  Count,  The.  By  Elizabeth  Knight 

Tompkfau.  G.  P.  PutnaiiPs  Son,  New  Yotk. 

SxWSm.  3S]  pages.  $1. 

Social  "  high-flyers  "  will  be  interested  in  this 

account  of  the  experiences  of  two  young  girls. 

Incidentally  some  pretty  psychological  touches 

appear. 

To  Pay  the  Price.  By  Silas  K.  Hocking. 
The  Advance  Publishing  Co,  Chicaso.  5x7H& 
281  pages.  40c 

Travels  in  England.  By  Richard  Le  Gallt- 
enne.  Illustrated.  Tohn  Lane,  New  York.  5x7% 
liL  291  pages.  $1.50. 
Such  text  as  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  should  receive 
what  it  has  found  here— clear,  large  imprint 
on  heavy,  creamy  paper.  The  cover  is  less 
admirable.  In  the  text  itself  we  noto  a  few 
striking  judgments:  perhaps  Mr.  WiUiam 
Winter  would  hardly  welcome  that  which 
declares  him  once  to  have  been  the  first  dra- 
matic critic  in  America.  As  if  he  were  not  the 
first  now  1  The  poet's  En^and,  the  England 
of  Spenser,  is  what  Mr.  Gallienne  sees,  and 
what  he  cleverly  pictures  for  us  in  these  pajges. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  seems  as  if  he  vew 
his  pictures  with  almost  a  superabundance  o£ 
lines,  and  he  always  gives  them  the  benefit  of 
exquisite  imagery,  but  they  are  real  pictures 
of  real  and  restful  Nature. 

Vision  of  ChriM,  The.  By  Rev.  William  Mil- 
ler. The  Flemiiv  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
4^x7V4in.  77  pages.  SOc 
The  heart's  natural  longingfor  the  real  Christ, 
and  its  transforming  and  fertilizing  by  him 
iH^ien  truly  seen,  is  the  ttieme  of  tiiis  tdtderly 
earnest  little  book. 

Voices  in  the  Night  By  Flora  Annie  Sted. 
TIw^Hacmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7V4  in-  418  pages. 

A  novel  which  continually  grows  in  power  and 
interest  as  the  characters  develop  and  the 
story  nears  its  climax.  We  c^  attention  to 
this  fact  for  the  reason  that  many  readers 
might  easily  be  repelled  at  the  outset  by  Ae 
author's  clumsy  and  cloudy  way  of  introduc- 
ing characters  and  situations ;  in  the  first  fifty 
pages  one  is  continually  stopping  to  question 
the  meaning  of  passages  and  sentences  or  to 
ask  "who's  who  F'  ItMrs.  Steel  would  clarify 
her  style,  abandon  allusiveness  and  semi^nys- 
tical  side  remarks,  and  write  directly  at  her 
reader,she  would  reach  an  evenlareer  audience 
than  she  has  now.  Hersub-titie^*' A  Chromatic 
Fantasia,"  and  her  semi-intelligible  introduc- 
tory chapter  are  products  of  the  same  literary 
feeling.  So  much  for  fault-finding.  The 
novel  is  possessed  of  real  passion  and  power. 
Mrs.  Steel  knows  India  far  more  intimately 
than  any  other  living  writer  of  fiction  (and  we 
do  not  forget  the  auuor  of  Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills  '\  for  she  knows  die  inner,  domestic, 
and  sex-relation  life  which  is  l>ehiiid  evcry- 
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tfiing  Oriental  and  is  never  accessible  to  a 
man.  "  Voices  in  the  Night "  constantly  sur- 
prises one  with  the  extent  and  thoroughness 
of  its  author's  knowledge,  whether  or  not  one 
agrees  with  its  implied  conclusions  as  to  the 
race  question  in  India,  and  the  present  and 
future  of  British  rule.  We  fina  litde  of  a 
hopeful  tone  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  natives 
for  self-government  or  their  advance  toward 
such  fitness  in  the  near  future,  and  much  to 
show  that  submission  rather  dian  liking  or 
appreciation  is  the  keyword  of  the  native  atti- 
tude toward  the  British.  The  story  is  of 
recent  date,  and  the  coming  of  the  pla^e  fur- 
nishes the  chief  tragical  and  dramatic  inci- 
dents, and  underiies  the  entire  movement  of 
the  plot  We  incline  to  think  tha,t  *'  Voices 
<^  the  Nig^t "  will  rank  among  Mrs.  Steel's 


books  next  to  her  Mutiny  novd, "  On  the  Face 
of  the  Waters." 

White  Butterflies  and  Other  Stories.  By 

Katet'psoaCkuriL  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co_  New  York. 
S',*X7'.iin.   2«  pages.  $US. 

These  tales  are  genuine  transcripts  of  the  life 
of  very  plain  people,  whether  lived  in  Wiscon- 
sin or  Maine.  They  are  intensely  dramatic, 
but  they  ring  true,  every  one.  In  many  a 
page  they  seem  to  have  the  quality  and  dis- 
tinction of  enduring  literature. 

William  Watson  Andrews.  Prepared  by  hts 
brothnr,  Samuel  J.  Andrews.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.  5x7%  in.  210  page*. 

Das  Wirtshsus  zu  Cransac.  Ed- 
ited b;  Edward  S.  Joynes.  (Heath's  Modern  Lan- 
cuage  Series.)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  tioston.  4*4x6% 
in.  IIS  paces.  JOc. 
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//  is  seldom  possidle  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  willt  we  Mope,  6ear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited speue.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  address. 

Kindly  inform  me  by  what  name  the  "  Con- 
ei^ational  denominatloo,"  which  is  detdgnated  the 
"Cvthodox  denomination"  in  Boston  Unitarian 
circles,  called  itaeU  before  the  Urth  of  Unitarian  Ism. 
WiUvou  also  tell  nie  if ,  to^iay,  this  denomination 
TightfuUy  calb  itself  the  *'  Consr^tional  Church  "  ? 
IT"  Orthodox  Consrcgational "  be  its  only  Intimate 
name,  why  is  "  The  Congregational  House  "so  called, 
of  Boston,  situated  as  it  Is  directly  opposite  the 
'■  Unitarian  Rooms"?  ti.  W.  W. 

Tbeframen  of  the  aoKalled  "  Cambridge  Platform  "  io 
1648,  at  Borton,  lecogntzed  the  New  EnglaDd  churches 
as  "  Congw^tSonaL"  Beins  the  only  churches  there  at 
the  time,  tbey  were  designated  smply  as  the  "  First," 
"  Second,"  etc,  in  their  several  localities.  The  denomi- 
naUonal  name  was  not  added,  as  now,  to  distinguish 
then  from  others  till  others  came  in  beside  tbem.  After 
tbdr^viuon  Into  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  the  term 
"orthodox"  was  applied  to  dedgnate  the  Trinitarian 
tnndL  It  is,  however,  only  a  local  term,  mostly  confined 
to  eastern  Massachusetts.  Those  llhus  designated  are 
IbavDaghlyentltled  to  their  hereditary  name  of  Congrc^a- 
tkoalista.  Their  Unitarian  neignbors  have  the  same 
riiflit  to  it,  which  they  frequently  assert.  That  the  head- 
quarters of  each  have  lately  been  brought  into  close  prox- 
imity brings  to  mind  the  recent  increase  of  mutual 
leqiect  and  friendliness  between  the  two  denominations. 


In  your  issue  of  April  14  some  one  inquires 
for  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The  beat  Is 
"The  Book  of  Enoch,  Translated  with  Introduction 
and  Notes"  by  Charles;  pabliabed  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.  \m\  A.  M.  W. 

Whether  better  than  the  one  we  referred  to  must  be  left 

tothe  jnnr. 

I.  In  distributing  {Hize  money  in  the  United 
States  navy,  are  both  ship  and  cam  sold  and  the 
nroceeds  of  botti  dlstribidedf  2,  Is  the  sale  con- 
dncted  bythe  United  States  Govenunent?  3.  Is  it 
a  private  or  an  auction  sale?  4.  Does  the  Uidted 
Stales  retain  any  portion  of  the  UKHtey.  or  do  the 
endte  proceeds  go  to  officers  and  crew  of  capturing 
vesaeir  G.F.S. 
1.  Yes.  2.  Yes.  3.  Auction.  4.  In  case  the  enemy  is  of 
equal  or  superior  strength,  the  United  States  does  not 
retain  anytMng ;  If  inferior,  one-half  of  the  proceeds  go  to 
the  pension  fund.  In  case  of  a  war  vessel,  if  superior,  f200 
bounty  te  also  given  for  each  man  captured ;  if  inferior, 
^IQX  We  are  infmrmed  by  a  naval  officer  of  high  rank 
tlatttM  prise  money  act  was  repealed  last  year.  Conse- 


quently these  answers  apply  only  to  the  Spanish  War,or 
to  previous  wars.  See  article  "  Prize  Money,"  Appletons' 
Cyclopedia. 

1.  Please  recommend  a  good  text-book  on 
Sociology  for  a  minister.  2.  An  Italian  grammar 
that  deals  with  tlie  classic  Italian  of  Dante's  time. 
i.  What,  in  brief,  is  the  Protestant  objection  to 
prayers  for  the  dead?  •  J.G.M, 

I .  Bascom's  *'  Sociology  "  ( Putnams) ,  Commons's  "  Social 
Reform  and  the  Church,"  Ely's  "Social  Aspects  of 
Christianity"  (Crowell),  Abbott's  "Christianity  and 
Social  Problems"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  CoJ.  2.  Re- 
ferred to  our  readers.  The  preface  to  Cotterell's  "*  Selec- 
tions from  the  Inferno  "  {Clarendon  Press,  Oxford)  con- 
tains some  ten  pageson  the  (»iglns  of  the  Italian  language 
In  Dante.  3.  Partly  the  Idea  that  death  b  the  Umit 
beyond  which  there  Is  no  change  of  character  or  condi- 
tion ;  partly  the  Romanist  poversion  of  prayer  for  the 
dead  Into  schemes  for  shortoilng  their  sufferings  in  purga- 
tory. 

I.  Please  name  some  books  that  will  help  a 

young  M.D.  out  of  his  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
Uid  Tesument  stories  of  Providence ;  such  as  the 
Lord's  command  to  "  spare  not  one  "  of  their  ene- 
mies. 2.  Also  short  works  on  faith  and  science. 

A.  W.  T. 

I.  "Early  Pupils  of  the  Sphit"  (T.  Whittaker,  New 
York,80cents) ;  "  Back  to  Christ  "(McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, »1).  2.  "The  Mind  of  Tennyson"  (Scrlbners, 
New  York,  »1.2S);  "God's  Education  of  Man "  (Hough- 
ton, Miiflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  JlJ5). 

What  geometrical  text-book  explains  irregular 
QolyRons  ?  p. 

Referred  to  our  readers.  Our  mathematical  friends  do 
not  know  of  any. 

It  is  said  that  a  European  art  gallery  contains 
a  punting  called  "  Cloudland,"  by  a  German  artist. 
Viewed  m>m  one  point  it  seems  to  be  a  mass  of 
clouds ;  from  another  point  it  appears  to  be  made  up 
of  angels'  faces.  What  is  the  gallery  contaliUiutne 
irfctuie,  and  wtut  is  the  artist's  name?  w. 

T.  W.  G. — The  articles  now  appearing  In 
The  Outlook  on  "  The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  An- 
cient Hebrews"  will  be  published  in  a  somewhat  enlatsed 
form,  with  notes  to  authoritles,etc,byHoiu:bton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  in  the  faU  of  im  ^  . 
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What  Do  Oie  Boer  DelepttM  Want? 

To  the  Editors  of  7%e  Outlook  .- 

The  Boer  del^[ates  now  in  this  country 
prof^s,  in  the  names  of  the  States  which 
have  sent  them,  to  desire  to  save,  out  of 
the  ruin  which  has  fallen  upon  their  mili- 
tary enterprise,  the  "  political  independ- 
ence "  of  the  two  Republics.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  at  this  time  the  Orange 
Free  State  (the  independence  <A  whidi 
was  never  threatened,  and  the  rash  action 
of  which  was  based  upon  no  grievances 
and  preceded  by  no  complaints),  what  does 
this  statement  mean  as  to  the  Transvaal  ? 
Does  it  mean  the  restoration  to  Kruger 
and  his  party  of  the  power  to  continue  to 
rule  the  Transvaal,  as  heretofore,  or  does 
it  mean  the  reo^ition  of  the  Transvaal 
as  an  independent  State,  '*  the  inhabitants  " 
of  which  (to  use  the  language  of  the  former 
convention  with  Great  Bri^n)  shall  gov- 
ern it  ?  In  the  latter  case,  would  not  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal  be  much  better 
off  if  that  territory  were  governed  for  a 
time  as  a  crown  colony  than  if  they  were 
left,  in  an  **  independent  *'  State,  to  be 
governed  by  a  Uitlander  majority  with 
wrongs  to  redress  and  old  grudges  to  pay 
off  ?  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  their  own 
interest,  they  would  do  better  to  trust,  for 
the  present  at  least,  the  justice  of  Lou- 
don rather  than  the  resentment  of  Johan- 
nesburg. The  former  case — that  is,  the 
simple  restoration  of  the  status  quo^  plus 
a  concession  which  Great  Britain  explic- 
itly refused  to  make  before  the  war  and 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  make  now, 
namely,  the  concession  of  complete  politi- 
cal independence — it  is  not  worth  while 
to  discuss.  Whatever  settlement  may  be 
wisely  made  (and  no  doubt  moderation  in 
victory  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom) 
ought  not  to  leave  the  possibility  of  an- 
other accumulation  of  ri£es,  cannon,  and 
ammunition,  such  as  "independent" 
States  would  have  the  right  to  make,  for 
the  purpose  of  another  attack,  at  some 
favorable  crisis,  upon  the  lojral  British 
a}lonies  in  South  Africa. 

The  Boer  armies,  in  their  occupation 
of  British  territory,  have  looted  private 
property  beyond  the  rule  of  military  ne- 
ces^ty  'recognized  by  civilized  nations, 
aee 


In  their  retreat  to  tiidr  own  territory  tta^ 
have  destroyed  the  plants  of  coal-mines, 
bridges,  railway  tunnels,  etc — acts  which 
may  have  been  justifiable  if  necessary 
parts  of  a  stubborn  military  defense,  but 
not  otherwise.  And  they  now  issue  a  formal 
declaration  that  they  may  find  it  neces> 
saiy  to  destroy  the  mines  and  mioii^f 
machinery  of  the  Witwatersrsmd,  at  Johan- 
nesbuig — ^[aroperQr  which  belongs,  not  by 
any  means  wholly  to  British  owners,  but 
to  investors  all  over  Europe,  who  bought 
their  rights  from  Boer  landowners  (includ- 
ing Mr.  Kruger)  at  high  prices,  paid  for 
them  in  cash,  and  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion in  their  exercise,  at  least  so  far  as 
military  necessities  permit  Now,  what 
military  necessity  requires  the  destruction 
of  a  gold-mine  ?  The  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment has  seized  certain  of  these  mines, 
has  gutted  them  of  their  reserves  bf  ore, 
and  has  "  commandeered  "  the  product 
for  military  use  (including  the  large  ex- 
penditure which  is  said  to  have  been  made 
for  "  educating  public  opinion  "  in  &irope 
and  America).  All  this  may  have  been 
justifiable ;  but  the  wanton  destruction  of 
the  mines  tiiemselves,  with  the  resultant 
injury  to  commerce  the  world  over  thtou^ 
the  interruption  of  an  important  stq^ly  of 
gold,  could  form  no  conceivable  part  of  a 
military  defense.  It  would  be  purely  and 
superfluously  barbarous,  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  authorized  or  permitted  it 
would  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
sympathies  of  civilized  nations  in  its  plea 
for  "political  independence."  Even  the 
threat  of  such  an  act  is  a  ine<»  of  inter- 
national blackmail,  and  should  i^ace  be* 
yond  the  pale  of  international  recognition 
tiie  Government  which  uttered  it. 

R.  W.  Rath  ONix  , 

Mr.  Bryan's  Trust  PropOMl 

To  the  Editors  of  T%e  Outlook: 

In  your  issue  of  May  12  Governor 
Roosevelt  criticises  Mr.  Bryan's  proposal 
to  prohibit  campaign  contributions  fx<m 
corporations  in  a  way  that  seems  to  some 
of  us  inaccurate  and  unfair.  Will  you  j 
not  reprint  Mr.  Bryan's  statement  along-  i 
side  Governor  Roosevelt's  commoit,  in 
order  that  your  readers  may  judge  whidi 
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man  is  more  temperate  in  his  language  and 
more  earnest  in  his  determination  that 
monopolies  shall  not  purchase  political 
power  through  contributions  to  party 
funds  ?  Mr.  Bryan,  speaking  of  the  evils 
vhich  came  from  the  want  of  complete 
publidty  ia  the  accounts  of  corporations, 
said: 

Let  me  jwopose  a  remedy-^iot  a  remedy, 
bot  a  step  in  tiie  ri^ht  direction.  Let  the 
laws,  State  and  National,  make  it  a  penal 
offense  for  any  corporation  to  contribute  to 
the  campaign  fund  of  any  political  party. 
Nebraska  has  such  a  law,  passed  two  vears 
ago.  Tennessee  has  such  a  law,  passea  two 
]reajs  ago.  Such  a  measure  was  introduced 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  so  far  it  has 
not  become  a  law. 

You  remember  the  testimony  taken  befcm  a 
Senate  committee  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
head  of  the  Sugar  Trust  testified  that  die 
Sugar  Trust  made  it  its  business  to  contribute 
to  campaign  funds,  and  when  asked  to  which 
one  it  contributea,  replied  that  it  depended 
upon  circumstances. 

"  To  which  fund  do  you  contribute  in  Mas- 
ndmsetts?"  was  asked.  "To  tiie  Republi- 
can fund."  "  To  which  fund  in  New  York?" 
"To  the  Democratic  fund."  "To  which 
fund  in  New  Jersey  Y**  and  the  man  replied : 
"  Well,  I  will  nave  to  look  at  the  books ;  that 
is  a  doubtful  Sute." 

Now,  that  is  almost  a  literal  reproduction 
of  the  testimony  of  one  great  corporation  on 
the  subject  ot  campaign  contributions.  I 
dai*t  meam  to  sa^  that  that  remedy  will  be  a 
complete  one,  but  I  bdieve  that  whoi  you  - 
prevent  a  corporation  £rom  contributii^  to 
campaign  funds,  you  will  make  it  easier  to 
secure  remedial  legislation,  because  some  cor- 
porations are  compelled  to  contribute;  they 
are  blackmailed  into  contribution ;  and  such  a 
law  would  protect  a  cornoration  Uiat  did  not 
want  to  contribute,  and  also  prevent  a  cor- 
poration from  contributing  that  did  want  to 
contribute. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  criticism  reads  as  follows : 
One  of  the  favorite  schemes  of  reformers  is 
to  devise  some  method  by  which  bi^  corpora- 
tions can  be  prevented  from  makmg  heavy 
subscriptions  to  campaign  funds,  and  thereby 
acquiring  improper  influence.  But  the  best 
to  prevent  mem  from  making  contribu- 
tions for  improper  purposes  is  simply  to  elect 
as  public  servants,  not  professional  denoun^ 
ers  of  corporations  (for  such  men  are  in  prac- 
tice usually  their  most  servile  tools),  but  men 
who  say,  and  mean,  that  they  will  neither  be 
for  nor  against  corporations ;  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  will  not  be  frightened  from  doing 
tiiem  justice  by  popular  clamor,  or,  on  the 
other  band,  led  by  any  interest  whatsoever 
into  ioiTig  them  more  than  justice.  At  the 
Aod-Trust  Conference  last  summer  Mr.  Bryan 
commented  with  a  sneer  on  the  fact  that  "  of 
course  Nfcw  York  woidd  not  pass  a  law  pro- 
hibiting contributions  by  ctnrpnraticfns.  He 
wasri^t  in  thinkttfg  that  New  York,  while  it 


retains  rational  civic  habits,  will  not  pass 
ridiculous  lec^aUon  which  cannot  be  made 
effective,  and  which  is  merely  intended  to 
deceive  during  the  campaign  tne  voters  least 
capable  of  thoua^it  But  there  will  not  be  the 
slightest  need  for  such  legislation  if  only  the 
public  spirit  is  sufficientfy  healthy,  sufficientiy 
removed  alike  from  corruption  and  from  dem- 
agogy, to|see  that  each  corporation  receives 
its  exact  ri^ts  and  nothing  more ;  and  this  is 
exactiy  what  is  now  being  done  in  New  York 
by  men  whom  dishonest  corporations  dread  a 
hundred  times  more  than  they  dread  the  denw 
agogic  agitatprs  who  are  a  terror  merely  to 
honest  corporations. 

Were  these  reflections  justified  ? 

CRS. 


Universalists  and  Missiona 

To  the  Editors  of  !%€  Outlook  : 

Would  it  not  seem  fair  to  cof^  the  , 
marked  editorial  [from  the  **  Universalist 
Leader  "  of  May  5]  mto  The  Outlook  ? 

W.  S.  Crowe. 

The  Ecumenical  Council  in  New  York  came 
in  for  sharp  criticism  by  Dr.  Crowe  because  Ifae 
Universalis^  and  Unitarians  were  not  admit- 
ted, and  his  word  was  widely  published.  Dr. 
Crowe  now  comes  in  for  some  criticism  by 
The  OuUook  [of  April  2S],  which  claims  that 
he  has  misapprehended  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  explains  why  the  Unitarians  and 
Universalists  were  not  admitted  by  saying: 
"  The  fact  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
theConf erence  is  made  up  of  delegates,  not  from 
churches,  but  ftom  foreign  missionary  societies 
and  foreign  missionary  boards.  There  is  some 
missionary  work  earned  on  (the  beginning,  we 
hope,  of  much  more)  by  Unitarians  andUni- 
versalists.  But  there  is  not  in  either  of  these 
denominations  any  foreign  missionary  society 
or  organized  board  of  management,  and  con- 
sequentiy  no  delegation  could  be  expected." 
It »  not  necessary  to  come  to  die  defense  of 
Dr.  Crowe.  He  is  abundantiy  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  is,  notably,  a  most  accurate 
man ;  but  we  desire  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  the  Unitarian  Association^  in  so  far  as  it 
supports  and  manages  a  foreign  mission,  is 
"  an  organized  board  of  management."  And 
in  our  own  Church,  not  only  have  we  our  Gen- 
eral Convention  Board,  but  a  Sub-Committee, 
whose  duty  is  the  management  of  our  foreign 
interests.  Still  furdier,  our  mission  in  Japan 
has  commanded  the  attention  and  commends 
tion  of  missionaries  of  other  Churches  by  its 
efficiency,  and  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Still  further,  when  the  first  announcement  of 
the  Conference  was  issued,  a  letter  was  sent 
from  this  office  to  the  secretary  asking  if  rec- 
ognition of  our  work  was  to  be  made,  to  which 
there  came  a  >%^y  saying  the.matter  had  been 
referred  to  die  Executive  Board,  from  ^ich 
there  has  never  come  any  response.  It  has 
been  learned  that  personal  invitations — not 
official — wAre  sent  to  some  of  our  clergymen ; 
but  still  it  remains  a  faci,  whatever  may  be 
the  reason,  that  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist: 
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"Boards  of  Foreign  Missions'*  were  over- 
looked in  making  up  this  great  Council ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  when  the  spirit  of 
fellowship  is  abroad  in  all  churches,  and  the 
missionary  spirit  is  taking  full  possession  of 
the  two  in  question. 

[We  cheerfully  make  room  for  this 
statement   We  notice,  however,  that  the 

"  Christian  Register  '*  (Unitarian)  quotes 
our  statement  as  given  above,  but  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  the  above 
contention  that  there  are  Unitarian  and 
Universalist  "  Boards  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions." -  Our  inquiry  whether  there  were 
any  such  received  answer,  from  an  official 
source  of  information,  that  there  were 
none,  and  otir  statement  was  made  accord- 
ingly. But  we  are  far  from  wishing  to 
cover  up  the  fact,  above  disclosed,  that 
the  Universalist  Missionary  Committee 
made  an  overture  to  the  management  of 
the  Conference,  and  that  it  was  disre- 
garded.— The  EDITORS.J 

The  Ship  Subsidy  Bill 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook  there 
is  a  letter  on  this  subject  which  is,  to  use 
a  mild  term,  very  misleading.  It  states 
that  England's  shipping  is  the  most  strong- 
ly protected  industry  in  the  world,  and 
instances  the  high  mail  subsidies  which 
her  steamship  companies  receive. 

Why  does  not  the  writer  include  the 
high  rate  of  passage  or  freight  ?  There 
would  be  as  much  reason  in  one  as  in  the 
other.  There  is  absolutely  no  subsidy 
given  to  British  steamers.  Webster's 
definition  of  the  word  "  subsidy "  is, 
money  paid  to  establish  an  enterprise. 
The  British  Government  pays  nothing  for 
such  a  purpose.  It  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  say  that  the  railroads  are  subsi- 
dized because  they  carry  the  mails  to  the 
West.  The  British  Government  contracts 
with  fast  steamers  to  carry  the  mails,  but 
the  a>ntracts  are  subject  to  competition. 
The  price  paid  is  according  to  the  weight 
of  mail  matter  carried,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
not  a  monopoly,  as  correspondents  can  send 
their  letters  by  any  other  steamer,  foreign 
or  British,  by  so  directing  the  envelopes. 
The  fast  German  steamers  bring  letters 
every  voyage  from  Eng^nd.  Men  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  are  paid  a  very  small  sum 
annually,  so  that  the  Government  may 
control  a  certain  number  of  men  for  its 


war-ships ;  but  this  is  not  done  to  benefit  X 
the  steamship  companies. 

The  United  States  Government  pays 
the  American  Line  about  $780,000  an- 
nually to  carry  the  mail  every  Wednesday 
to  Southampton.  This  service  was  for- 
merly rendered  equally  well  by  the  White 
Star  Line  for  about  ^60,000,  the  difference 
of  $720,000  cOToing  out  of  tJie  pockets  tA 
the  taxpayers.  This  is  immistakably  a 
subsidy. 

The  Subsidy  Bill  proposes  to  give 
$9,000,000  annually  to  American  steamers, 
coastwise  and  foreign.  After  the  Amer- 
ican Line  and  all  the  numerous  coast 
lines  are  satisfied,  how  much  will  be  left 
for  new  enterprises,  and  how  will  the 
merchant  marine  be  extended  if  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  nine  millions  go  to  steamers 
which  are  already  running,  presumably  to 
the  satisfactory  profit  of  the  owners  ?  \ 
would  further  mention  that  one  of  the 
most  successful  lines  afloat,  the  Hamburg- 
American,  was  built  up  without  any  aid 
whatever  from  the  German  GovemmenL 
R.  J.  CoR-ns. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  British  National  Trust 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Few  things,  probably,  give  so  much  pleas- 
ure to  holiday-makers  in  England  as  the 
old-world  charm  of  her  ancient  buildings 
and  the  quiet  restfulness  of  her  scenery. 
But  the  preservation  of  monuments  of 
ages  now  past,  or  of  the  changing  beauties 
of  an  ever-present  nature,  is  not  an  auto- 
matic process,  and  it  has  at  last  been 
recognized  that  special  measures  are  nec- 
essary to  OHnbat  the  forces  of  industrial- 
ism, speculation,  and  natural  decay.  The 
National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic 
Interest  or  Natural  Beauty  was  founded 
some  years  ago,  and  has  already  done 
much  to  preserve  the  beauties  of  the 
Old  Country.  Cliffs,  hillsides,  cottages, 
castles — all  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Trust  and  find  there  sympathetic  and 
careful  guardianship. 

Any  one  who  wishes  for  information  as 
to  the  possessions  and  work  of  the  Trust 
as  to  other  places  of  historic  interest  or 
natural  beau^  in  Great  Britain  can  have  it 
by  writing  or  calling  at  the  offices  of  the 
Trust,  1  Great  College  Street,  London,  S.W. 

H.  D.  Rawnsley,  H<m.  Sec. 

Hugh  Blakiston,  Secretary. 
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•xhk  Bosm        week  in  China  there  was 
a  continuance  of  the  Boxer 

rebellion,  which  is  essentially  ao  anti- 
Christian,  anti-foreign  rising.  In  many 
places  mission  stations  and  railway  prop- 
erty were  destroyed,  and  massacres  oc- 
curred after  malignant  tortures.  The 
boldness  of  the  Boxers  is  indicated  by  the 
burning  oS.  such  places  in  the  province  of 
Chili  as  Paotii^u  and  Tun^^hau — the 
last  named  <»ily  thirteen  miles  fix>m  the 
capital — while  the  railway  from  Tientsin 
was  destroyed  to  within  three  miles  of 
the  capital.  The  massacres  were  not 
entirely  confined  to  native  Christians. 
The  bodies  of  two  English  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Norman  and  Robinson,  have  been 
found,  disonboweled  and  mutilated.  The 
field  for  massacre  can  be  seen  when  it  is 
known  that  there  are  1,300,000  Christians 
in  China,  of  whom  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  claims  a  million.  In  Peking  itself 
the  Boxers  have  burned  the  International 
Club  and  the  race-track  buildings.  All  the 
foreigners  at  Peking  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  various  legations.  The  approaches 
to  the  street  on  which  the  lotions  are 
situated  are  surrounded  by  howling  mobs 
•f  undisciplined  soldiers  with  cannon  and 
bayonets.  The  International  Guards  are 
holding  ofi  the  mob.  There  is  some 
unrest  in  the  various  treaty  ports,  that  in 
Tientsin  being  the  most  marked.  Twelve 
thousand  foreigners  reside  in  those  ports. 
Of  the  Americans  in  China,  two-thirds 
are  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  ship- 
ping, mining,  and  railway  construction; 
the  remaining  third  are  missionaries.  Last 
week  the  Chinese  Government  issued  an- 
other degree  to  check  the  rioting,  but  it 
was  of  the  same  evasive  character  as  its 
predecessor.  It  repeats  the  accusation 
against  native  Christians  who  "  joined  the 
Church  for  their  own  base  ends,"  and 
persists  in  referring  to  tibie  Boxers  as  a 
**  brotherhood  "  and  not  as  "  rebels."  It 
avoids  all  reference  to  the  murders  of 


native  Christians  or  of  mis»onaries,  and 
imidies  that  the  destruction  of  mission  and 
railway  property  is  due  to  lawless  char- 
acters who  have  joined  the  Boxers  to 
profit  by  the  disturbances.  It  virtually 
justifies  the  Boxers.  The  only  engage- 
ment between  foreign  troops  and  the 
Boxers  occurred  on  Friday  of  last  week, 
when  a  force  of  Russian  Cossacks,  reoon- 
noitering  outside  Hentun,  was  attacked 
by  thousands  of  Boxers,  armed  with  rifles 
and  swords.  The  Cossacks  fired  upon 
their  assailants,  killing  several  and  them- 
selves sustaining  loss.  On  Monday  of 
this  week,  so  it  is  reported,  the  Empress 
Dowager,  apparently  fearing  for  her  per- 
sonal safety,  left  the  Imperial  Palace  at 
Peking  and  soi^ht  refi^  at  the  Russian 
Emba^y,  thus  distinctly  declaring  (ythaX 
had  long  been  known)  which  one  of  the 
Powers  commanded  her  synqathy. 


CUm  ud  the  Pow«ra 


The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment seems  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  rioting  as  it  is  apparently 
powerless  to  prevent  it  The  reason  for  this 
tolerance  of  the  Boxers  has  already  been 
expluned  in  these  columns.  To  the  te^ 
mony  of  others  came  that  last  week  of 
Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  British  Minister 
at  Peking.  He  declared  that  the  Chinese 
Government  had  been  constantly  actuated 
by  secret  sympathy  with  the  Boxer  move- 
ment, "  which  the  Government  has  ample 
power  to  suppress  if  it  so  desires."  That 
power  is  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  Manchu  military  organiza- 
tion  is  separate  from  the  national  army ; 
the  Manchu  forces  are  known  as  the 
Eight  Banners,  and  number  nominally 
three  hundred  thousand  men ;  actually, 
one-third  of  that  total.  Among  the  fami- 
lies represented  in  the  Eight  Banners  in- 
termarriage is  compulsory,  and  the  mili- 
tary profession  hereditary.  The  national 
army — the  Five  Camps — \&  twice  as  laige 
as  the  Eight  Banners,  but,^like  it.  has  as 
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fighting  strength  only  one-third  of  its 
nominal  strength.  Induding  mercenaries, 
the  total  peace  footing  of  all  the  Chinese 
forces  does  not  exceed  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  though  the  war  footing 
would  reach  a  million.  These  are  but 
numbers;  they  are  backed  up  by  no  proper 
transport,  commissariat,  or  hospital  serv- 
ice. Chinese  soldiers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  armed  with  obsolete  weapons ;  their 
drill  is  the  laughing-stock  of  other  na- 
tions ;  their  lack  of  discipline  is  extreme, 
as  last  week's  events  showed ;  and,  last 
but  greatest  of  defects,  they  themselves, 
as  a  body,  do  not  represent  the  cohesive 
uni^  characterizing  the  German  and 
every  other  great  army.  The  Chinese 
soldiers — ^thenoselves  actuated  by  anti- 
Christian  and  anti-foreign  sentiment — 
practically  permitted  the  Boxers  to  tear  up 
railways  wherever  they  could  ;  the  damage 
already  done  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
Mr.  Conger,  our  Minister  at  Peking,  re- 
ported that  the  troops  did  almost  nothing 
to  prevent  the  damage.  He  added  that 
only  the  interference  of  foreign  troops  could 
restore  quiet.  As  this  was  also  the  view  of 
die  Powers  acting  in  concert,  the  admirals 
at  Taku — where  there  are  now  over  thirty 
war-ships — forcibly  rebuilt  the  railway  to 
Peking.  They  compelled  gangs  of  native 
laborers  to  repair  the  line,  now  guarded 
by  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men  from 
the  foreign  fleet  Among  these  men  are 
a  hundred  Americans  under  Captain  Mc- 
Calla.  By  Monday  ot  this  week  the  road 
had  been  so  far  repaired  as  to  be  used 
throughout  almost  its  entire  length  in  trans- 
porting over  two  thousand  soldiers,  mostly 
British.  In  reply  to  Admiral  Kempff's 
request  for  aid,  the  Navy  Department 
instructed  Admiral  Remey  at  Cavite  to 
despatch  a  lig^t-draught  gunboat  which 
could  ascend  the  Peiho  beyond  Taku  to 
Tientsin.  The  Nashville  was  selected, 
and  has  left  on  her  fifteen-hundred-mile 
voyage.  Admiral  Kemj^  has  also  been 
authorized  to  draw  upon  our  ships  at 
Shanghai  and  Manila  for  additional  ma- 
rines. The  Chinese  Emperor  is  now  said 
to  have  appealed  to  the  Powers  to  end  the 
state  of  anarchy  fomented  by  the  Empress 
Dowager;  to  remove  himself  from  the 
palace  in  whidi  be  is  confined  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Nanking  or  some  other  new 
cafntal ;  and,  governing  through  him,  de- 
clare a  protectorate  over  China. 


Our  Duty 


The  American  Minister  has 


been  instructed  to  do  his 
utmost  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  American  citizens,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
act  at  the  same  time  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  Great  Powers,  although 
not  in  formal  concert  with  them ;  the 
Administration  being  careful  to  maintain 
the  uniform  policy  of  the  Government  up 
to  this  time  in  avoiding  formal  concerted 
action  with  the  other  Powers.  American 
ships  of  war  and  American  marines  are 
taking  part  in  demonstrations  simultane- 
ously with  the  ships  of  war  and  the  troops 
of  other  countries,  and  the  American  force 
might  perhaps  even  act  under  the  authorit>' 
of  a  senior  admiral  who  should  be  a  for- 
eigner. But  the  American  forces  will  take 
no  part  in  any  movement  which  is  to  go 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens.  This  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  Government ;  it  ought 
either  to  protect  effectively  the  lives  and 
propertj'  of  its  citizens,  or  it  ought  to  no- 
tify those  citizens  to  take  themselves  and 
their  property  out  of  Chinese  territory. 
As  long  as  they  remain,  it  owes  them  the 
duty  of  adequate  protection ;  and  m«n 
formalities  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  prompt  and  effective  action  as  the 
circumstances  permit.  Alarming  as  the 
situation  is,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  hour  for  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire  has  arrived.  At  this  moment 
the  American  Government  has  no  interest 
in  China  except  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  and  adequate  measures  to 
secure  the  rights  of  American  trade.  It 
has  succeeded  in  securing  the  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  the  open  door ;  and 
it  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  keep 
that  principle  alive  as  a  matter  of  univer- 
sal policy  in  all  parts  of  China. 


Tba  Boer  W«r 


Last  week  occurred  a  su- 
preme event  in  the  Boer 
war — the  capture  of  Pretoria,  the  capital 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  or  the 
Transvaal.  Lord  Roberts  was  not  able 
immediately  to  advance  on  Pretoria  after 
the  surrender  of  Johannesburg.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  the  remaining  Boer  bands 
between  the  two  dtiea  were  driven  back, 
and  in  a  final  stand  their  efforts  to  am- 
buscade and  then  to  outflank  the  Brit^ 
were  entirely  unsuccessful.  Immediately 
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after  this  engagement  Lord  Roberts 
entered  Pretoria.  The  capital  had  ap- 
parently been  1^  defenseless.  The  forts 
■urroimding  the  city  had  been  abandoned, 
and  the  guns  which  were  to  render  Pre- 
ttxia  impr^;nable  had  been  removed  to 
the  monntains.  The  greater  part  of  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  Netherlands  Railway 
had  also  been  removed.  Lord  Roberts's 
first  work  at  Pretoria  was  to  release  thirty- 
eight  hundred  ^tish  prisoners  still  at 
Watervaal,  near  the  capital ;  but  the  Boers 
had  ranoved  a  thousand  prisoners  into  the 
mountains,  and  will  probably  hold  these 
prisoners  as  hostages.  Lord  Salisbury 
telegraphed  to  Lord  Roberts :  '*  I  ear- 
nestly congratulate  you  on  this  crowning 
result  of  your  brilliant  strategy,  and  on 
the  devotion  of  your  gallant  soldiers." 
The  praise  is  well  won.  No  English  gen- 
eral ever  deserved  better  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  his  country.  The  Boers  are 
ooUecting  about  Lydenbuig,  in  the  moun- 
tains  northeast  of  Pretoria^  where  a 
cartridge-factory  has  been  erected  and 
reserve  supplies  of  all  sorts  stored.  The 
district,  volcanic  in  nature,  includes  many 
fertile  valleys  inclosed  by  great  ramparts 
of  precipitous  rock,  here  and  there  pene- 
trated by  narrow,  tortuous  passages. 
President  Kruger  is  still  at  Machadodorp, 
and  declares  thai  the  British  occupation 
of  Pretoria  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  adds  that  the  Boers  will  never 
surrender  while  five  hundred  armed  bur- 
ghers remain  in  the  country.  In  the 
Orange  River  Colony  the  British  sustained 
serious  reverses  last  week,  losing  over 
a  thousand  men  taken  prisoners.  Near 
Lindley  an  entire  battalion  of  Imperial  Yeo- 
manry was  captured  by  a  superior  force. 
The  battalion  numbered  about  five  hun- 
dred men.  Among  the  captured  officers 
of  the  Yeomanry  were  the  Earls  of  Leitrim, 
Longford,  and  Ennismore.  NearRoodevaal 
another  batallion  was  captured.  The  Boers 
still  remaining  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
probably  muster  about  five  thousand  men, 
and  have  now  destroyed  Lord  Roberts*s 
railway  communications  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles.  In  Natal  events  were  dis- 
tinctly feivorable  to  the  British.  The 
retirement  of  the  Boers  from  the  Botha 
Pass  made  it  possible  for  General  BuUer's 
forces  to  cross  the  Drakensberg  to  a  point 
where  the  frontiers  of  Natal,  the  Orange 
Jltvfer  Cobmy,  and  the  Transvaal  meet 


Th.  if.ochi»t.r  School  Though  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  the  Conser- 
vative party,  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole 
stands  for  the  solidarity  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  it  stands  aJso  for  a  morality 
which  excludes  "envy,  hatred,  or  malice." 
This  note  was  sounded  the  other  day  by 
Mr.  John  Morley  in  replying  to  a  recent 
indiscreet  and  somewhat  violent  speech 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister,  in  which 
the  real  constructive  and  admirable  work 
done  by  the  Conservatives  during  the  past 
two  decades  was  by  no  means  properly 
set  forth.  The  occasion  of  Mr.  Morley's 
retort  was  a  public  reception  given  to  the 
Australian  delegates,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. Lord  Salisbury  had  declared  that 
the  Conservative  Primrose  League  had 
succeeded  the  Liberal  Manchester  School 
as  the  dominant  force  of  the  nation. 
Granting  that  it  is  dead,  Mr.  Morley 
declared  that  the  Manchester  School  had 
left  three  things:  (1)  untaxed  food  and 
£ree  trade  as  the  foundation  of  British 
fiscal  policy ;  (2)  non-intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Europe  as  the  foun- 
dation of  British  foreign  policy ;  (3)  free- 
dom and  independence  for  die  colonies 
as  the  foundation  of  British  colonial  pol- 
icy. The  last  bequest  was  particularly 
pertinent,  since  colonial  freedom  has 
brought  about  Australian  federation.  "  No 
school  ever  left  a  wiser,  more  solid,  or 
more  blessed  legacy  than  the  Manchester 
School — and  we  are  living  on  it.  It  filled 
our  coffers,  nourished  great  industrial 
communities,  it  gave  us  contentment  at 
home  and  strength  abroad.  When  it  is 
followed,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  obliged 
to  in  the  case  of  Australia,  there  is  peace ; 
when  it  is  al»mdoned,  war.  The  respon- 
sible governments  of  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  were  opposed  to  a  policy  of  irritat- 
ing the  Transvaal,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  overruled  their 
wishes,  and  the  result  is  bloodshed." 
What  is  the  l^^acy  of  the  Primrose 
League?  asked  Mr.  Moriey.  The  ele- 
ments of  menace  and  peril  which  the 
Prime  Minister  had  acknowledged  to 
exist  among  the  peoples  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. "  Does  it  not  occur  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury," queried  the  speaker,  "that  there 
is  some  relation  between  this  peril  and 
the  revolution  in  national  sentiment  which 
the  Premier  declared  to  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  to  be 
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mainly  due  to  the  Primrose  Leaf^e  ?" 
Lord  Salisbury  had  pointed  out  two  illustra- 
tions of  the  revolution  in  national  senti- 
ment: "The  first  was  that  we  had  avenged 
Gordon ;  the  second,  that  we  had  avenged 
Majuba.  Now,  of  all  the  pasuons  that 
rend  and  deform  humanity,"  commented 
Mr.  Morlejr,  **  revenge  is  the  basest  and  the 
most  cruel"  "  What,"  he  asked,  « is  the 
scale  and  measure  demanding  that  thou- 
sands of  barbarians  in  the  Soudan  should 
be  slaughtered  in  revenge  of  the  death  of 
the  gallant  and  true-hearted  Gordon  ?  I 
will  not  ask  what  was  the  relation  and 
proportion  between  the  trumpery  reverse 
of  a  few  hundred  men  at  Majuba  and  this 
tremendous  campaign,  witii  its  hideous 
carnage  in  men,  with  its  horrid  waste  of 
desolate  homes,  orphan  children^  widowed 
wives,  and  broken  hearts." 


An  article  ha^  just  appeared 

"JSSlitit-  ^«  Lo»d°"  "Times," 
translated  from  the  Odessa 
"  Listok,"  which,  having  passed  the  Rus- 
sian censor,  deserves  some  attention  from 
Americans,  as  showing  irritation  in  Russia 
against  American  policy.  Referring  to 
our  demand  upon  Turkey  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  her  promise  to  us  to  pay  for  the 
missionary  proper^  destroyed,  the  '*  Lis- 
tok "  expresses  surprise  that  we  "  should 
venture  to  threaten  a  European  power 
like  Turkey  in  order  to  enforce  pecuniary 
obligations."  If  our  menace  to  Turkey 
had  received  the  support  of  England,  de- 
clares the  Russian  paper,  it  would  have 
been  of  grave  importance,  but  as  England 
does  not  join  in  it,  it  only  "  shows  annoy- 
ance On  the  part  of  America."  The 
"  Listok "  adds  that  an  American  naval 
demonstration  is  highly  improbable,  as 
"  there  are  Powers  in  Europe,  with  Russia 
in  tiie  van,  that  will  lose  no  time  in  re- 
minding the  United  States  that  the  Euro- 
pean Concert  has  in  the  past  made  sacri- 
fices on  far  too  expensive  a  scale  in  settling 
the  question  of  free  passage  through  the 
Straits,  to  think  of  allowing  the  United 
States  now  to  nullify  at  a  stroke  agree- 
ments which  have  cost  so  much  blood  in 
working  out."  If  this  means  anything,  it 
means  tiiat,  in  the  editor's  estimation, 
Russia,- assisted  presumably  by  Germany, 
and  perha^  hy  Austria  £Lnd  Italy  and 
France,  ^uld  b«  iiicnned  td  prevent  by 


force  our  ships  from  effectually  supporting 
the  demand  for  final  and  prompt  settle- 
ment of  American  claims  at  ConstantincK 
pie.  This  is,  however,  only  an  ostensible 
reason ;  the  real  reason  is  found  in  the 
naive  admission  of  the  '*  Listok "  itself 
that  Russia  dreads  our  possible  interfer* 
ence  with  her  plans  for  controlling  North 
China,  induding  Kor«i.  The  Russians 
know  as  well  as  any  one  that  seven-tenths 
of  all  our  trade  with  Chiaa  is  with  North 
China,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Russian  protective  system  would  be  met 
by  vigorous  protests  from  our  Government 


J«pMW  CaMaat  Chmagtm 


Last  week  the 
Japanese  Catn- 
net  resigned.  The  Mikado  invited  Count 
Matsukata  Masayoshi,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  but  he 
declined,  and  Marquis  Ito  is  now  en- 
deavoring to  form  a  coalition  Ministry. 
At  this  writing  his  success  seems  assured. 
Two  years  ago  Marquis  Ito  resigned  the 
Premiership  of  a  coalition  Cabinet  and 
advised  the  Mikado  to  accept  the  principles 
of  party  government  Count  Okuma  took 
office,  but  his  Cabinet  lasted  only  six 
months.  Its  successor — ^which  has  just 
gone  out  of  office — was  formed  by  Marqiiis 
Yamagata,  Commander-in-Cliief  of  the 
Japanese  army,  and  was  formed  on  non- 
partisan lines.  The  present  Cabins 
change  is  significant  at  a  time  when  Japan 
is  mobilizing  her  sea  and  land  forces. 
field-Marshal  Yamagata,  who  will  now 
resume  his  active  military  duties,  is 
succeeded  by  a  statesman  than  whom 
none  stands  higher  in  Japan.  Marquis 
Ito  has  not  only  carried  Japanese  inter- 
nal reforms  to  a  brilliant  conclusion, 
but  is  well  known  as  being  a  vigilant 
student  of  contemporary  politics,  and 
especially  oi  all  movements  in  Russia. 
He  is  well  prepared  to  protect  Japanese 
interests  in  every  way.  He  has  openly 
declared  himself  opposed  to  any  scheme 
of  partition  which  would  destroy  the  real 
unity  of  China ;  it  is  presumable  that  the 
hope  of  Japan  to  acquire  the  Liaotung 
Peninsula,  after  the  CMno-Japan  war,  was 
not  included  in  the  Premier's  opposition. 
He  will  work  diligently  to  develop  Jap- 
anese interests  in  Korea  rapidly,  as  did 
Marquis  Yanlagata.  During  the  Premier- 
ship of  the  latter,  Japan  hj^  built  ^d  19 
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DOW  operating  a  railway  running  from 
Seool,  the  capital  of  Korea,  to  Chemulpo, 
its  port  Inspired  by  this  success,  the 
Japanese  have  planned  a  loi^;er  road  from 
the  capi^  to  Fus^,  one  of  the  nearest 
ports  to  Japan.  This  road  is  to  be  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  will  cost  nearly 
twelve  million  dollars.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  Japanese  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  bill  to  subsidize  this  road  was 
carried  without  a  single  dissenting  vote. 
The  interest  on  the  capital  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Japanese  GoTemment  on  condition 
that  Japanese  soldiers  are  allowed  to 
police  the  line — ^tbe  same  conditions  se- 
cured by  the  Russian  Govemmoit  with 
China  in  the  case  of  the  Manchurian  rail- 
way. The  work  of  Marquis  Yamagata 
in  Korea,  however,  was  not  limited  by 
this  achievement  He  established  tele- 
graph lines  there  which  are  largely  under 
control  of  the  Japanese,  and  is  now  install- 
mg  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy at  several  Korean  ports.  I^nally, 
the  Japanese  have  built  a  mint  in  Korea, 
have  established  a  Japanese  system  of 
currency,  and  have  made  a  contract  with 
the  Korean  Government  by  which  all  the 
mails  shall  be  sent  to  and  delivered  at  the 
Japanese  post-offices  in  that  country.  The 
resuh  of  these  signal  reforms  and  of  the 
introduction  iA  the  methods  of  civilization 
in  a  hitherto  semi-barbarous  land,  added 
to  the  commerce  between  Japan  and 
Korea,  always  important,  is  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  Japanese  now  reside  in 
Korea.  In  the  event  of  a  Russo-Japanese 
war  on  account  of  Korea,  the  constructive 
work  already  done  in  that  land  by  Japan 
m^:ht  be  no  small  factor  in  the  result. 


Th«  puuppioe.  An  important  event  in  the 
campaign  was  the  capture 
last  week  of  General  Pio  del  Pilar,  cor- 
rectly described  by  Manila  despatches  as 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  persistent 
of  the  Filipino  leaders.  He  was  made  a 
prisoner  native  police  within  six  miles 
of  Manila,  at  a  house  he  was  secretly 
risitiI^r.  General  HlaKs  death  or  capture 
has  been  several  times  incorrectly  re- 
ported. He  had  been  in  command  of  a 
considerable  force  concentrated  at  San 
Miguel  de  Mayumo,  in  Bulucan  Province, 
where,  about  two  weeks  ago,  one  Ameri- 
can c£^}tain  WIS  killed  and  one  captured. 


Fighting  also  occurred  at  this  place  last 
week,  and  also  near  Norzagaray,  where 
the  insurgents  were  intrenched  near  a 
river,  and  at  first  repelled  a  frontal  attack, 
wounding  seven  American  soldiers ;  their 
flank  was  soon  turned,  however,  and  they 
were  then  quickly  routed.  A  picturesque 
account  of  the  capture  of  tons  of  Filipino 
archives  by  General  Funston  on  May  2 
has  reached  this  country.  The  Manila 
•*  Times  "  says : 

On  May  2  General  Funston  was  making  a 
personal  reconnaissaDCe  with  eighteen  troopers 
m  the  direction  of  Bongabon  and  Fontabagan, 
up  the  Rio  Grande  de  Papanga,  when  he  dis- 
covered a  perpendicular  radder  leading  up  a 
cliff  crowned  with  a  dense  forest.  Beside  the 
ladder  hung  a  rope  which,  when  pulled,  rm^ 
an  alarm-bell  in  toe  woods  back  ol  the  preci- 

f>ice.  The  General  and  his  men  ascended  the 
adder  and  found  thirty  or  forty  large  wooden 
cases  crammed  full  of  State  documents,  com- 
prising most  of  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  whole  cache  was  ingeniously  hid- 
den among  the  trees  in  the  ravine,  and  roofed 
over  heavuy  with  nipa  to  an  unusual  thickness. 
The  structure  made  quite  a  big  warehouse 
with  not  an  inch  of  space  vacant  Itwas  found 
later  that  there  were  other  approaches  to  the 
cache  just  like  the  one  described,  with  alarm- 
bells  everywhere. 

Among  the  archives  thus  found  were,  it 
is  said,  Aguinaldo's  personal  correspond- 
ence and  letter-copy  books,  including 
"  letters  to  and  from  Wildman  and  Dewey 
and  business  firms  in  Manila."  The  ac- 
curacy of  this  story  is  somewhat  put 
in  doubt  by  Admiral  Dewey's  emphatic 
statement,  "I  never  wrote  a  letter  to 
Aguinaldo  in  my  life."  A  petition  to 
Congress  from  the  Katipunan  secret  so- 
ciety has  been  published.  It  claims  a 
membership  of  4,000,000,  and  asserts  that 
since  1892  national  independence  has 
been  its  sole  aim.  It  urges  that  annexa- 
tion is  incompatible  witii  lasting  peace, 
and  insists  upon  ultimate  independence, 
with  an  immediate  American  protectorate 
lilffi  that  in  Cuba,  as  the  only  acceptable 
piaa. 


Tht  DaBOcrtttle  Co^vcoUobb 


Last  week  Dem- 


ocratic Conven- 
tions were  held  in  three  of  the  States 
which  most  earnestly  opposed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Chicago  platform  and  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  four  years  ago. 
In  Connecticut  this  year's  Convention 
seemed  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Mr,  Bryant  aggressive  suppwtera,  but 
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one  of  the  most  aggressive  of  these,  Mr. 
Cummings,  of  Stamford,  in  his  speech  as 
Chairman  declared  that  the  silver  issue  was 
"  but  dust  in  the  balance  as  compared  with 
the  greater  National  issues  now  pending." 
The  Convention  instructed  its  delega^ 
to  Kimsas  City  to  support  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
pledged  its  own  acceptance  of  the  i^tform 
there  adopted,  but  its  general  attitude 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  party  harmony 
on  the  basis  of  opposition  to  imperialism 
and  trusts.  In  New  York  the  attitude 
assumed  was  substantially  the  same.  A 
hard  fight  was  anticipated  on  the  question 
of  indorsing  the  Chicago  platform,  but  ex- 
Senator  Hillt  who  reasserted  his  old  claim 
to  command,  succeeded  in  avoiding  the 
issue,  though  only  by  reporting  a  p!atfonn 
cordially  indorsing  Mr.  Bryan  and  prom- 
ising that  a  united  party  would  support 
the  principles  agreed  upon  by  the  National 
Convention.  In  Maryland  Mr.  Gorman's 
influence  was  strong  enough  to  prevent 
any  instructions  whatever  to  the  del^iates^ 
but  here  also  Mr.  Bryan  was  indorsed. 
As  in  Connecticut  and  New  York,  oppo- 
sition to  the  Administration's  Cuban,  Porto 
Rican,  and  Philippine  poUcy  was  the 
salient  feature  of  the  platform.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  now  promises  the  renomi- 
nation  of  Mr.  Bryan  by  acclamation.  The 
Eastern  delegates  will,  however,  struggle 
for  a  compromise  respecting  silver,  or, 
failing  in  this,  the  subordination  of  the 
silver  issue  by  putting  the  whole  emphasis 
o£  the  platform  upon  the  colonial  policy 
to  be  pursued. 


When  the  House  bill  to 
Th,S^w..k  Prevent  trusts  from  en- 
gaging m  inter-State  com- 
merce or  using  the  mails  came  before  the 
Senate,  the  Democrats,  under  the  lead  of 
Senator  Pettigrew,  demanded  its  imm.ediate 
consideration  and  adoption.  The  \>i\\;  it 
was  alleged,  had  been  presented  by  the 
Republicans  at  the  close  of  the  session 
for  campaign  purposes  alone.  If  not,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  before  adjournment  to  enact  into 
law  the  bill  which  every  Representative 
except  one  had  voted  for.  The  Republican 
Senators  refused  to  accept  this  challenge, 
and  by  almost  a  strictly  party  vote  referred 
tbe  faill  to  the  appropriate  committee. 
During  the  campaign  just  ahead,  therefore, 


the  Republican  gibes  at  the  Democrats 
for  defeating  the  Republican  anti-trust 
constitutional  amendment  in  the  House 
will  be  met  by  Democratic  gibes  at  th.e 
Republicans  for  defeating  the  Republican 
anti-trust  bill  in  the  Senate.   In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  Military 
Committee  submitted  two  xepoits  upon 
the  use  oi  the  Federal  troops  to  maintain 
martial  law  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district 
in  Idaho.    The  Republicans  unanimously 
sustained  the  course  pursued  by  the  Na- 
tional administration  in  keeping  Uie  troops 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration of  the  State  of  Idaho,  while  Uie 
Democratic  members  as  imanimously  con- 
demned the  prolonged  maintenance  of 
martial  law  as  a  violation  of  American 
traditions  and  an  infringement  upon  the 
ri^ts  of  labor.    The  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  Idaho,  it  needs  to  be  noted, 
sustains  the  course  pursued  by  Governor 
Steunenberg,  and  the  martial  law  is  likely 
to  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  period, 
as  the  State  does  not  have  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  m)ops.   The  most  inter- 
esting debate  in  Congress  during  its  last 
week  was  on  the  question  whether  Con- 
gress should  require  the  building  of  an 
armor-plate   factory.    Violent  speeches 
were  made  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
prices  proposed  by  the  armor-plate  "  com- 
bination," but  in  the  end  a  compromise 
proposed  by  Senator  Penrose,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  accepted,  which  left  the  con- 
struction of  the  armor-plate  factory  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
— the  factory  to  be  constructed  if  he 
judged  the  prices  of  the  private  manu- 
facturers excessive.    Several  Senators  in- 
sisted that  it  was  the  recognized  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  control  expenditures, 
and  protested  against  its  transfer  to  an 
executive  c^&nr;  but  the  Penrose  motion 
prevailed  1^  the  votes  tA  thirty-eight 
Republicans  and  one  Democrat  in  its 
favor,  against  twenty-seven  Democrats 
and  eight  Republicans  in  c^ipositicm. 


CeagTMa :  Tbe  ApproprUtioiu 


At  the  close  oi 


the  session  Sen- 
ator Allison,  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  Chair- 
man Cannon,  of  the  House  Committee, 
iS9.de  the .  cifstomary  statement  of  the 
aggreigate  expenditures  authorized.  The 
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grand  total  reached  was  $709,000,000,  or, 
deducting  the  $9,000,000  caused  by  the 
takiiig;  of  the  census,  an  even  seven  hun- 
dred millions.  These,  of  course,  are  not 
the  expenditures  of  the  current  year,  but 
the  estimated  expenditures  for  Uie  fiscal 
year  which  be^rins  July  1  and  ends  June 
30,  1901.  Hie  chairmen  attribute  $131,- 
000,000  of  the  sum  total  to  expenditures 
"  growingoutcrfor  incident  to  the  war  with 
Spain."  The  Springfield  '*  Republican  " 
points  out  that  the  aggregate  does  not  in- 
clude any  new  appropriations  for  rivers  and 
harbors  or  public  buildings,  and  nothing 
for  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  or  the  subsidizing  of  ships.  These 
matters  have  all  been  left  for  the  next 
ses^on  to  deal  with.  The  aggpregate  is 
$45,000,000  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago, 
thoi^  still  $182,000,000  greater  than  in 
1897,  before  the  Spanish  war  began. 
Heavy  as  the  expenditures  are,  however, 
a  surplus  is  aixumulating  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  million  dollars  a  month. 


The  fifth  week  of  the  street 
^%™'t^'uu*  r^lway  strike  in  St.  Louis 

witnessed  more  bloodshed 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.-  When  the 
disorders  of  the  week  before  had  led  to 
the  enrollment  of  two  regiments  of  deputy 
sheriffs  from  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  the 
mdignation  in  all  ranks  of  society  at  the 
shameless  treatment  of  women  passengers 
by  strike  sympathizers  had  led  (he  strik- 
ers' organization  to  repudiate  vehemently 
every  form  of  lawlessness  as  a  disgrace 
and  injury  to  its  cause,  it  was  hoped  that 
order  could  henceforth  be  preserved.  On 
Sunday  the  street-cars  on  some  lines  were 
run  without  the  usual  police  protection, 
and  the  day  seemed  to  have  passed  in 
quiet,  when  towrard  evening  a  procession 
of  strikers,  returning  from  a  picnic  in 
apparent  good  humor,'  encountered  a 
street-car  near  the  headquarters  of  a  com- 
pany of  deputies.  Some  one  in  the  crowd 
threw  a  brick  through  one  of  the  car  win- 
dows, and  when  others  crowded  about  the 
car,  a  picket  for  the  deputies  gave  the 
alarm  of  riot  Four  deputies  rushed  out 
and  fired  into  the  ranks  of  the  strikers, 
Idlling  three  and  seriously  wounding  sev- 
eral more.  Governor  Stevens  declines 
to ,  call  out  the  State  troops,  declaring 
that  the  local  authorities  have  shown 


themselves  able  and  determined  to  restore 
order,  but  also  pointing  out  that  every 
regiment  despatched  to  St  Louis  would 
cost  the  public  two  thousand  dollars  a  day. 
The  first  of  these  excuses  would  be  mudi 
stronger  wi-hout  the  second.  If  the  local 
authorities  can  preserve  order,  well  and 
good;  but  if  they  ouino^  the  State's  duty 
is  clear,  and  the  violation  o£  duty  is  not 
to  be  excused  b^use  of  the  dollars  and 
cents  it  would  save. 


We  learn  from  correspond- 
T^.^lSr  St  Louis  that  polit- 

ical complications  have  em- 
barrassed the  work  of  restoring  order. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  city  is  over- 
whelmingly Republican,  while  ^e  State  is 
as  overwhelmingly  Democratic,  the  State 
I^egislature  has  distrusted  the  ability  of  the 
city  to  govern  itself,  and  has  put  the  police 
of  the  city  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
five  members,  four  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  Although  the  Mayor  is 
the  fifth  member,  he  is  practically  power- 
less, and  therefore  is  in  no  sense  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  to  preserve  order. 
This  responsibility  belongs  to  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  board  and  to 
the  Governor  who  appointed  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  strike,  one  corre- 
spondent writes  us,  the  Board  of  Po- 
lice Commissioners  were  more  interested 
in  controlling  the  Democratic  primaries 
for  their  faction  than  in  preserving 
order.  Public  opinion  in  the  city  seems 
to  be  seriously  divided  respecting  the 
merits  of  the  strike.  Two  of  our  inform- 
ants state  that  a  large  part  of  the  well  to- 
do  people,  together  wi±  nearly  all  the 
working  people,  sympathize  with  the  em- 
ployees, though  not  to  the  extent  of  refusing 
to  patronize  the  companies'  cars  until  the 
old  hands  are  re-employed.  Two  other 
informants,  however,  write  to  us  that  nearly 
all  the  well-to-do  people  in  St  Louis  sym- 
pathize with  the  companies,  though  one  of 
them  admits  that  the  employees  had  seri- 
ous grievances  in  the  matter  of  hours,  and 
possibly  in  the  matter  of  discriminations 
against  union  men.  If  the  employees  had 
merely  struck  for  the  limitation  of  hours 
and  a  better  guarantee  of  equfd  treatment 
for  union  men,  it  is  probable  that  the  sym- 
pathy with  them  would  have  heea  practi- 
cally  universal   But  the  s^il^ers  took  the 
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ground  that  the  only  way  to  stop  the 
^voritism  shown  to  non-union  men  was 
to  demand  that  only  union  men  be  em- 
ployed. This  demand  the  strikers  now 
seem  willing  to  waive,  but  at  the  beginning 
it  was  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  the 
public  sympathized  with  or  opposed  the 
strike  according  as  they  thoui^t  that  the 
complete  unionizing  of  the  roads  inter- 
fered with  the  right  of  the  owners  to 
manage  their  own  business,  or  merely 
asserted  the  right  of  employees  to  be  con- 
sulted whenever  their  interests  were  in- 
volved. The  disgraceful  disorders  have 
of  course  weakened  the  CAuse  of  the 
strikers,  and  the  prospects  now  are  that 
the  strike  will  ^1. 


Tb*  Ic«  Trust  In  PoUtlca 


The  suit  instituted 
by  the  New  York 
"  Journal  "  against  the  Ice  Trust  secured 
last  week  the  needed  publicity  to  some  of 
the  political  relations  of  the  monopoly. 
The  publication  of  the  list  of  shareholders 
showed  that  Richard  Crdker  held  1,000 
shares,  Augustus  Van  Wyck — the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  in  1898 — 
1,100  shares,  Mayor  Van  Wyck  4,200 
shares,  ex-Mayor  Grant  1,400  shares, 
while  many  other  important  political  lead- 
ers and  office-holders,  including  two  Dock 
Commissioners  and  ten  Judges  of  State 
and  county  courts,  were  heavily  interested 
in  the  Trust.  Nearly  all  of  these  poli- 
ticians were  connected  with  Tammany 
Hall.  A  few,  however,  were  prominent 
Republicans,  including  Senator  Piatt's 
son,  and  also  the  Senator's  law  partner, 
Mr.  Boardman.  Agam  the  old  adage  was 
illustrated  that  "  there  are  no  politics  in 
politics."  Nevertheless,  the  Tammany 
machine  has  received,  as  it  deserved,  the 
brunt  of  the  odium.  Judge  Van  Wyck,  who 
a  year  ago  was  Tammany's  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  on 
distinctively  the  anti-trust  issue,  will  hardly 
launch  his  boom  at  Kansas  City,  while 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  is  regarded  on  all  hands 
as  a  heavy  load  for  his  organization  to 
carry.  His  testimony  before  the  Court 
shows  that  he  purchased  his  ice  stock  from 
the  President  of  the  Trust  at  the  *'  rock- 
bottom  "  price  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  the  President  of  the  Trust  lent  him 
the  money  wi&  which  to  pay  for  his  stock. 
The  loan  was  made  at  six  per  cent,  while 


the  Mayor  was  led  to  expect  dividends 
of  ten  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  his 
stock,  or  twenty  per  cent  on  its  price  to  him. 
At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  last 
week  the  Tammany  leaders  did  not  dare 
to  assert  themselves,  for  they  knew  that  the 
mere  mention  of  the  word  '*  ice  "  would 
bring  down  upon  thelA  the  ridicule  of  even 
their  own  dek^tes.  Meanwhile  these 
political  losses  for  the  Tammany  machine 
have  been  supplemented  by  losses  for  the 
Trust.  The  public  indignation  at  Ae 
Trust,  and  the  desire  of  public-spirited 
people  to  buy  of  independent  concerns, 
enabled  small  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  ice  to  enter  the  market  The  Trust 
tried  to  crush  them  by  the  typical  trust 
method  of  lowering  prices  just  where  these 
small  competitors  were  trying  to  build  up 
a  trade ;  but  the  statement  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  Trust  was  sellir^  to  some 
people  at  forty  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
intensified  the  indignation  of  those  who 
were  still  compelled  to  pay  sixty  cents. 
By  the  close  of  the  week  it  was  reported 
tiiat  the  Trust  had  been  compelled  to  make 
a  general  reduction  of  its  prices  to  the 
forty-cent  basis.  Whether  or  not  this  be 
true,  the  fact  that  the  Trust  has  been  sell- 
ing to  a  great  many  people  at  forty  cents 
while  charging  others  sixty  cents  ought  to 
make  universal  the  demand  that  when  a>r- 
porations  tower  prices  to  one  consumer 
they  should  lower  them  the  same  amount 
to  all  other  consumers  as  easily  reached. 
Such  anti-trust  legislation  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable, and  if  enacted  and  enforced  it 
would  be  impossible  for  trusts  to  crush 
out  competitors  by  lowering  prices  to  an 
unprofitable  basis  just  where  the  competi- 
tor was  building  up  a  trade,  while  maio- 
tainmg  extortionate  rates  everywhere  dse. 


The  remonstrances  <A 
IJJ  h'H''*  **'  flie  Bar  Association  of 

this  city  and  of  an  in- 
fluential body  of  lawyers  addressed  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  were 
unavailing,  and  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Hazel  was  reported  upon  favorably,  and 
was  later  confirmed.  How  it  was  possi- 
ble for  men  of  the  standing  of  Senators 
Hoar,  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Lindsay, 
Qf  Kentucky,  to  recommend  for  high  posi- 
tion a  man  who  has,  according  to  expert 
testimony,  so  few  qualifications  for  the 
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discharge  of  the  duties  of  United  States 
Judge  and  so  little  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  questions  which  will  come  before 
him  must  be  left  to  those  gentlemen  to 
explain.  Their  action  is  a  sore  disap- 
poin.tment  to  all  thoso  who  hope  from 
ptd)lic  men,  first  of  all,  loyalty  to  the 
public  service,  and  only  secondarily  defer- 
ence to  the  Administration  or  rea^ition 
of  what  is  known  as  Senatorial  courtesy. 
Soiator  Pettus,  a  Democrat  from  Alabama, 
was  the  only  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee who  had  the  courage,  apparently, 
to  cast  an  adverse  vote  and  to  heed  the 
remonstrances  which  went  up  to  Washing- 
ton against  Mr.  Hazel's  nomination.  This 
Domination,  judged  by  the  facts  which  are 
now  before  the  public,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  blunders  which  the  President  has 
made ;  for  few  executive  acts  can  be  more 
mischievous  than  the  lowering  of  the  pres- 
tige and  authority  of  the  bench  by  charg- 
ing an  unlit  man  with  the  high  duties  of 
a  judge.  No  position  ought  to  be  so  free 
from  political  influence  and  so  secure  from 
the  dictation  of  the  political  boss.  Mr. 
Piatt  has  done  much  to  lower  the  tone  of 
public  life  in  this  State,  to  betray  public 
trust,  and  to  bring  free  government  into 
contempt  by  a  cynical  disregard  of  the 
popular  will.  He  has  done  nothing  worse, 
however,  than  pushing  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  of  his  own  followers  for 
a  position  which  belongs  only  to  men  of 
the  highest  and  most  independent  char- 
acter ;  and  the  President  has  put  an  effect- 
ive wttpoQ  into  the  hands  of  his  critics 
and  enemies  by  allowing  fattnself  to  be 
governed  by  Mr.  Piatt's  advice. 


iir.8t.pb«>  cr«.e  ^hen  Mr.  Stephen 
Crane's  "The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage"  appeared,  The  Outlook 
recognized  its  ability  and  commented  upon 
it  as  a  striking  illustration  of  what  may  be 
called  imaginative  realism.  Mr.  Crane 
had  never  seen  a  battle,  and  had  no  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  things  of  which  he 
wrote ;  but  so  clearly  did  he  see  with  the 
eye  of  the  imagination  what  he  wished  to 
convey  to  his  readers,  and  so  vivid  was 
his  style,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
that  he  was  not  transcribing  from  memory. 
Bom  in  Newark  in  1870,  the  son  of  a 
ckrgyman,  educated  in  part  at  Lafayette 
College  and  in  part  at  the  Universi^  of 


Syracuse,  Mr.  Crane  turned  to  newspaper 
work  as  the  most  congenial  occupation  at 
hand,  and  soon  attracted  attention  by  the 
cleverness  of  his  sketches.  "  The  Red 
;^adge  of  Courage  "  brought  him  within 
the  knowledge  of  a  very  wide  reading 
public,  and  awakened  the  hope  that  a  new 
writer  of  distinct  quality  had  begun  his 
career.  In  England  the  book  was  warmly 
commended  by  many  of  the  highest  criti- 
cal authorities.  One  result  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  TxKjk  in  London  was  the 
engagement  of  Mr.  Crane  by  the  -"  West- 
minster Gazette "  of  that  city  as  corre- 
spondent in  the  Graeco-Turkish  war,  three 
years  ago ;  and  the  letters  which  he  sent 
from  the  field  were  full  of  vivacity  and 
color.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  news- 
paper work  in  this  city,  and  served  as  a 
correspondent  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
having  taken  part  on  the  eve  of  the  war 
in  a  filibustering  expedition  in  which  he 
nearly  lost  his  life,  but  of  which  he  gave 
a  most  picturesque  and  vivid  sketch.  His 
volume  of  verse,  "  The  Black  Riders,"  was 
of  so  individual  a  quali^  that  many  were 
puzzled  by  it;  some  condemned  it  utterly 
and  others  praised  it  extravagantly.  It 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  youthful  experi 
ment,  eccentric  in  form,  but  not  without 
power.  His  death  in  Baden  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty, 
ends  a  career  which  promised  much.  In 
England  Mr.  Crane's  work  was  regarded 
more  highly,  than  in  this  country ;  but 
Mr.  Crane  found  many  warm  admirers 
here. 


The  most  interesting  fea  ture 
Y^y'iT^nt  °?.the  annual  meeting  of 

Fnends  or  Quakers,  which 
has  just  occurred  in  New  York  City,  was 
the  reaffirmation  of  the  root  of  Quaker 
belief.  There  has  probably  been  n«t 
Discipline  of  that  Church  which  has  not 
contained  a  positive  declaration  as  to  the 
unrighteousness  of  all  war.  The  Quaker 
position  on  this  subject  is  historic  and 
consistent.  In  their  social  and  political 
life,  however,  Friends  are  subject  to  influ- 
ences tending  to  weaken  their  testimony 
upon  this  question.  Mr.  J.  B.  Garret,  of 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  principal  speak- 
ers, pleaded  with  his  hearers  to  be  firm  in 
their  adherence  to  the  jmnciples  of  peace. 
"  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel,"  he  said, "  from 
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first  to  last  is  peace  and  love  and  all  that 
tends  to  uni^.  Study  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  as  given  by  the  Apostle  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  How  can  you  and  I 
ao:ept  the  trend  of  the  Gospel  and  yet 
justify  war  in  any  way  ?"  Mr.  Garret 
declared  (hat  Friends  should  ask  them- 
selves these  questions  :  (1)  Is  the  spirit  of 
peace  in  our  hearts  ?  (2)  Do  we  manifest 
it  in  our  family,  business,  and  social  life  ? 
(3)  Are  we  influencing  public  opinion  in 
governmental  affairs  as  we  are  called  upon 
to  do  ? — ^for  public  opinion  is  responsible 
for  clash  of  arms  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  warlike  measures.  Referring  to  affairs 
at  Peking, he  added:  "The  Chinese  have 
a  right  to  an  undivided  empire,  and  it 
is  the  du^  of  Christian  nations  to  go  to 
them  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ  No  man 
or  nation  is  justifled  in  taking  human  life, 
even  that  civilization  may  follow.  It  is 
never  right  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come." 
A  later  speaker  remarked  that  the  beati- 
tude of  to-day  does  not  sound  like  the  old 
beatitudes ;  that  of  to-day  is,  '*  Blessed  be 
war,  for  it  extends  the  Gospel  of  Christ " 
— but  brute  force  is  not  the  force  Christ 
chose  to  promulgate  his  Gospel.  "An- 
other popular  beatitude  is,  <  Blessed  are 
the  exi»nsionists,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth,'  but  this  is  not  in  full  accord 
with  what  we  have  been  taught  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."  In  reply  it  might  be 
said  that  all  expansionism  is  not  the  deifi- 
cation of  brute  force. 


The  seventy-fourth 

Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  was  held  at  Detroit 
during  three  days  of  last  week,  under  the 
cha^e  of  its  President,  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  who  accepted  re-election  for  one 
more  year  under  the  stipulation  that  he 
should  be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
at  the  next  anniversary,  which  will  prob- 
ably occur  in  Boston.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  the  First  Congr^;ational  Church, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D., 
is  the  pastor,  and  were  of  great  interest. 
The  receipts  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  year  have  been  $346,597,  and  the 
debt  has  been  diminished  by  the  sum  of 
$25,000.  At  the  business  meeting  on 
Thursday  five  new  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  were  elected:  the  Rev. 


Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.D,,  of  New  York ; 
the  Rev.  Watson  U  Phillips,  D.D.,  of  New 
Haven ;  the  Rev.  Stephen  M.  Newman,  of 
Washington ;  Mr.  Frank  A.  Ferris,  of  South 
NoTwalk,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Beck- 
with,  of  Orange,  N.  J.    The  annual  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Philip  I. 
Moxom,  D.D.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
was  a  powerful  presentation  of  the  necessity 
of  religion  as  the  basis  of  permanent  na- 
tional prosperi^.  The  mostnotable  address 
of  the  session  was  by  the  Rev.  Loyal  L. 
Wirt,  of  Alaska,  whose  story  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Congregational  work  under  the 
Arctic  Circle  at  Cape  Nome  was  as  thrill- 
ing as  any  romance  of  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion.    Mr.  Wirt  made  the  journey  of 
fifty-two  days  from  Cape  Nome  to  the 
coast  over  the  ice-fields  and  mountains 
on  a  dog-sledge,  with  no  companions  but 
his  Indian  guides,  incurring  all  manner  of 
difficulties  and  perils.    Another  address 
of  marked  significance  was  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dunning,  editor  of  the  '*  Congrega- 
tionalist,"  on  "  The  Home  Missionary 
Appeal  to  the  Large  Giver."    Dr.  Dun- 
ning laid  special  emphasis  on  the  necessity 
of  the  best  business  ability  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  home  missions,  and  the 
importance  of  so  conducting  the  work 
that  the  rich  man  or  woman  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  both  the  need 
for  and  the  result  of  donations  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  fast-growing  wealth 
of  the  country.    Addresses  on  the  same 
subject  were  made  by  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Herring,  of  Omaha,  and  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Puddefoot    The  closing  evening  was 
devoted  to  addresses  on  "  Home  Missions 
for  the  Larger  America,"  the  speakers 
being  Mr.  Wirt,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Virgin, 
D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Bradford,  D.D.,  of  Montctair,  N.  J.  A 
most  interesting  pictorial  exhibit  of  the 
growth  of  missionary  work  in  Michigan 
was  made  by  Secretary  Warren,  who  was 
surrounded  by  a  delegation  of  some  forty 
of  the  home  missionary  workers  of  the 
State.   The  woman's  meeting,  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Caswell,  was,  as  it 
always  is,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  occasion. 


A  Unloa  Annad  Hectin.  ^  Strong  Sentiment 
among  IcadmgCon- 
gr^tionalists  is  showing  itself  in  favor 
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of  bringing  together  in  a  single  annual 
meeting  the  anniversaries  of  al\  the  six 

missionary  societies  of  the  denomination. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Church  Build- 
ing Society,  the  Education  Society,  and 
thft  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society 
have  united  with  the  Home  Missionary 
Sodety  in  their  annual  meetings,  and  ex- 
cellent addresses  were  made  on  behalf  of 
each  of  them  at  Detroit  by  Secretary 
Cobb,  SecreUry  Day,  Dr.  Willard  Scott, 
Dr.  Theodore  Clifton,  and  others.  A  reso- 
lution has  more  than  once  been  adopted 
by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  favor 
of  uniting  all  the  societies  in  a  single 
anniversary,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
deciave  action  in  this  direction  will  be 
taken  at  an  early  day.  At  such  a  gather- 
ing—which nUght  wisely  occupy  a  week  in 
the  early  auttmin — the  attendance  would 
certainly  be  much  larger  and  more  repre- 
sentative than  it  can  be  at  any  one  of  the 
three  annual  missionary  meetings  now 
held,  and  the  interests  of  the  denomina- 
tion and  the  work  of  all  the  sodeties 
would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  many  promi- 
nent Congr^ationalists,  greatly  promoted. 

Mr.  B.  G.Welch,  Super- 
intendent  of  the  Eagle's 
Mere  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  Pennsylvania,  recommends  an 
excellent  plan  of  temporary  interdenomina- 
tional affiliation.  Writing  to  us  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Welch  says  that  in  his  fifty  years 
of  membership  in  the  Methodist  Church 
he  has  seen  many  instances  where  a  man 
moves  into  a  new  neighborhood  and, 
because  there  is  no  congregation  there 
of  his  own  denomination,  or  he  is  loth 
to  withdraw  from  the  home  church,  or 
his  own  pastor  does  not  want  to  lose 
the  member's  name  from  the  home  church 
records,  no  church  letter  is  taken,  and  the 
member  drops  into  the  near-by  church  as 
a  visitor,  and  is  so  regarded.  Often  the 
visits  to  church  become  fewer  and  farther 
between,  and  in  some  cases  attendance 
on  public  worship  ceases  almost  entirely. 
Thus  both  church  and  members  are  losers. 
Mr.  Welch  sensibly  suggests  that  the  old 
membership  should  remain  undisturbed, 
M  that  a  new  relation  of  "  Fraternal  Asso- 
ciates "  should  be  entered  upon.  The  new 
associate  inay  be  accepted  in  his  new 
rdatbn  simply  because  he  is  in  good 


standing  in  his  own  church,  and  no  fur- 
ther profession  of  faith  be  required.  He 
would  then  have  a  pastor,  church  breth- 
ren, and  a  positive  church  relation  in  the 
place  where  he  temporarily  dwells.  It 
seems  to  Mr.  Welch,  and  to  The  Outlook, 
that  it  is  the  duty  both  of  the  clerg}-  and 
the  laity  to  invite  a  newly  arrived  Christian 
to  assume  such  a  relation.  The  idea  is 
not  original  with  Mr.  Welch.  He  was  first 
urged  to  the  effort  by  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man in  the  town  where  he  once  resided 
temporarily,  and  where  only  the  Episcopal 
service  was  accessible.  Several  times  Mr. 
Welch  himself  held  the  service  at  the  rec- 
tor's request,  when  the  latter  was  unable  to 
be  present  We  congratulate  Mr.  Welch 
on  becoming  the  instrument  of  starting  a 
movement  which  we  trust  may  be  carried 
soon  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
churches  in  our  largest  cities,  and  the 
churches  in  many  a  winter  and  summer 
resort,  are  constantly  passing  through  the 
experience  of  seeing  people  come  to  serv- 
ice who  are  in  the  place  for  some  weeks 
or  months,  but  whose  actual  church  con- 
nections are  elsewhere.  It  would  benefit 
both  the  church  aiid  &e  temporary  members 
if  the  feeling  could  obtain  that,  for  the 
time  being,  the  latter  are  at  least  inform- 
ally identified  with  the  church  nearest  to 
them.  In  all  this  there  need  be  no  appear- 
ance of  proselyting;  on  the  contrary,  the 
spirit  of  Christian  and  church  union  would 
bie  helpfully  emphasized. 

A«^«a  zioouu        Sunday  and  Monday 

of  this  week,  m  this  city, 
occurred  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Zionists.  The 
assemblage  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Schaflfer,  of  Baltimore,  and  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Gottheil,  of  Columbia 
University,  was  made  Chairman.  The 
first  session  was  devoted  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  reports  which  showed  that  there 
are  now  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  Zionist 
societies  in  the  United  States,  with  a  total 
membership  of  about  ten  thousand.  In 
his  address  Professor  Gottheil  said  that 
the  non-vindication  of  Dreyfus  was  simply 
due  to  the  f  .ct  that  he  was  a  Jew.  Dr. 
Gottheil  also  referred  to  the  attacks  on 
the  Jews  in  various  Austrian  towns  and 
to  the  blood  accusations  made  in  Bohemia. 
He  predicted  that  a  problem  would  soon 
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be  presented  in  that  part  of  the  world  like 
the  condition  of  affairs  precedent  to  the 
exodus  of  Jews  from  Russia  some  years 
ago.  "  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,"  he 
added,  "  that  the  coming  year  will  see  a 
laige  influx  of  our  brethren  from  GaUcia 
and  Rimiania  crowding  our  already  over- 
crowded centers,  making  competition  still 
more  severe,  and  adding  to  the  work  of 
our  helping  societies,  when  they  even  now 
are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them."  A  letter  was  then  read  from 
Dr.  Max  Nordau,  the  famous  author  and 
Vice-President  of  the  International  Zion- 
ist Congress.  One  passage  deserves 
quotation : 

Zionism  means  the  only  salvation  for  our 
downtrodden  brethren  in  Europe  and  nortli- 
ern  Africa.  For  the  well-situated,  free,  and 
enlightened  Jews  of  the  West,  it  means  self- 
respect.  You  honor  yourself  bv  making  a 
generous  effort  toward  raising  tlie  condition 
of  our  race  in  the  world.  You  honor  the 
memory  of  your  ancestors  in  the  tomb  by  striv- 
ing to  make  the  name  of  Jew  a  matter  of  pride 
!U|ain.  I  trust  you  will  persevere  and  not 
£ulow  yourself  to'  be  turned  away  from  your 
noble  work  by  the  attacks,  sarcasm,  scorn,  or 
indifference  of  those  Jews  who  profess  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  kin  and  kind,  although,  in 
fact,  they  oi^ht  to  be  ashamed  only  of  them- 
selves. 

Hitherto  the  American  Zionist  movement 
has  been  conducted  upon  somewhat  ten- 
tative lines.  With  the  third  annual  con- 
vention, however,  the  endeavor  now  de- 
serves to  be  r^^ulated  by  a  definite 
constitution.  A  committee  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution  had  fulfilled  its  labors, 
and  the  document  was  discussed  by  para- 
graphs. The  clause  stating  the  object  of  the 
movement  places  the  American  Federation 
exactly  in  line  with  the  declaration  of  the 
International  Zionist  Congress  relative  to 
securing  Palestine  again  for  the  Jewish 
people.  One  of  the  specific  aims  stated 
is  to  encourage  the  acquirement  and  use 
of  Hebrew  as  a  living  language.  In  this 
connection  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
there  were  three  secretaries  taking  down 
the  proceedings,  in  English,  Hebrew,  and 
Yiddish  respectively.  On  Sunday  night 
a  mass-meeting  which  more  than  filled 
Cooper  Union  was  held  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  venerable  Rabbi  Gustav 
Gottheil.  Great  enthusiasm  was  shown 
at  the  declarations  of  the  speakers  in 
English,  German,  and  Hebrew  that  such 
an  assemblage,  representing  a  nation 
coming  out  of  much  oppression,  shows 


Jewish  existence  to  be  more  promising 
than  ever,  and  that  the  Zionist  movement 
is  not  a  dream.  As  Rabbi  Gottheil  truly 
said,  every  genuine  Jewish  heart  is  nat- 
urally Zionistic. 

® 

China's  Future 

It  looks  very  much  indeed  ss  if  an 
acute  crisis  were  impending  in  China ; 
but  China  is  a  country  of  contradictions, 
and  a  state  of  things  which  would  mean 
dissolution  anywhere  else  may,  in  the 
great  £^pire  of  the  East,  involve  only  a 
time  of  uncertainty  and  then  a  i^adual 
re-establishment  of  order.  There  have 
been  many  rebellions  in  China;  therehave 
been  massacres  of  foreigners  ;  there  have  ! 
been  remonstrances  and  threats  from  for-  . 
eign  governments ;  the  Empire  has  more 
than  once  seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of 
dissolution ;  but,  after  a  few  months  of 
uncertainty,  the  agitation  has  subsided 
and  the  &npire  has  gone  on  its  way  after 
its  historic  fashion.  Anything  may  happen 
in  China  in  the  next  six  months,  or  noth- 
ing may  happen  :  the  only  factor  in  the 
case  which  seems  to  make  the  situation 
really  critical  is  the  attitude  of  Russia 
and  the  determined  position  of  Japan. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question  for  the 
moment  the  present  acute  symptoms  of 
moral  disease  in  China,,  it  may  be  well 
to  look  dispassionately  at  general  cond- 
tions  and  at  future  prospects. 

The  future  of  any  race,  even  its  imme- 
diate future,  is  a  problem  in  the  equilib- 
rium of  forces.  It  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  inertia  is  a  property  of  inanimate 
nature  only,  and  does  not  apply  to  nations 
and  races  of  men.  The  forces  at  work  , 
are  both  internal  and  external. 

We  have  in  the  Chinese  people  the 
two  great  antagonistic  forces  of  conserv- 
atism and  utilitarianism.    By  the  action 
of  the  former  they  cling  to  that  which  is 
old,  and  by  the  action  of  the  latter  they  i 
are  eager  to  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  better  their  condition.   It  : 
appears  that  the  force  of  conservatism  is  i 
fed  by  ignorance,  and  that  the  utilitarian 
spirit  is  fed  by  enlightenment    So  long 
as  the  Chinese  remain  unconvinced  of  the  ; 
labor-saving  value  of  foreign  things,  they 
will  cling  to  the  old  with  fanatical  tenacity: 
but  the  moment  their  reason  is  convinced 
that  the  adoption  of  an  alien  custom  will 
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lighten  the  load  of  life,  neither  immemo- 
rial custom  nor  ancestral  law  nor  imperial 
edict  will  hinder  them  from  taking  the 
step.  This  hardly  needs  illustration.  A 
few  decades  ago  expitriation  was  consid- 
ered an  act  of  treason  in  China,  but  it 
leaped  to  such  proportions  that  in  America 
we  had  to  protect  our  home  labor  by  the 
exclusion  act  One  Chinaman  in  every  thir- 
teen hundred  lives  in  America,  while  only 
one  American  in  every  twenty-three  thou- 
sand lives  in  China.  Of  course  this  com- 
parison proves  nothing,  but  it  goes  far  to 
Ulustrate  how  lightly  die  force  of  public 
sentiment  weighs  upon  the  Chinese  when 
the  opportunity  of  making  money  easily 
is  put  in  the  balance.  A  few  years  ago 
the  Chinese  tore  up  the  short  line  of  rail- 
road running  from  Shanghai  to  Woosung; 
but  o£  late,  until  the  present  outbreak, 
they  have  looked  with  complacency  upon 
the  map  of  their  empire  being  crossed 
by  projected  railwajrs.  Every  day  of 
practicsd  education  which  the  China- 
man receives  adds  impetus  to  the  utilita- 
rian and  therefore  necessarily  progressive 
side  of  his  nature.  It  may  therefore  be 
boldly  affirmed  that  what  we  call  the  con- 
servatism of  China  will  prove  no  barrier 
to  her  industrial  and  educational  growth. 
The  Chinese  do  nothing  in  haste>  but, 
when  once  thoroughly  convinced,  the  con- 
version is  immediate  and  complete. 

But  it  is  common  to  point  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  China  and  from  its  decadence 
argue  the  extinction  of  the  Chinese,  No 
greater  mistake  could  be  made.  The 
empire  of  China  and  the  Chinese  people 
are  two  distinct  things.  The  government 
is  paternal,  and  paternity  implies  blind 
obedience.  It  renders  genuine  patriotism 
impossible,  especially  when  the  paternity 
degenerates  into  foster-paternity,  as  it  has 
in  China.  The  Chinese  look  upon  "  gov- 
ernment "  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  one  of 
their  wisest  proverbs  advises  a  man  to 
suffer  any  extreme  rather  than  have  re- 
course to  a  tribunal  of  justice  to  redress 
his  wrongs.  Whatever  becomes  of  the 
empire,  the  people  are  still  there.  The 
empire  is  a  condition  only ;  the  people  are 
a  fact 

The  Chinese  are  not  a  decadent  people. 
They  are  not  an  expiring  race.  Mori- 
bund races  like  the  North  American 
Indian  and  the  Ainu  have  lost  their 
power  to  compete  in  the  great  struggle  of 


national  life,  because  of  their  lack  of 
forcefulness  of  character  and  of  ambition. 
But  this  is  the  furthest  possible  from  tiie 
condition  of  the  Chinese.  In  most  prac- 
tical matters  their  virility  is  of  a  strikingly 
high  order.  Their  acquisitiveness,  their 
frugality,  their  patience,  their  perseverance, 
are  a  marvel  to  those  who  have  studied 
them  most  closely.  It  stands  beyond 
the  pale  of  possible  dispute  that  the 
Chinese  are  possessed  of  some  qualities 
essential  to  a  strong  national  life.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  better  class  of  the  Chinese  are  growing 
away  from  their  obsolete  style  of  govern- 
ment It  has  long  perplexed  the  Western 
observer  that  people  of  buch  remarkable 
business  ability  should  allow  themselves 
to  be  handicapped  by  such  a  caricature  of 
a  government  as  that  which  has  its  seat 
in  Peking.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Chinese  whom  the  foreigner 
meets,  and  who  are  comparatively  enlight- 
ened, form  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
immense  mass  of  the  Chinese  population, 
and  cannot  as  yet  be  considered  as  typical 
of  the  whole  nation.  This  class  is,  how- 
ever, rapidly  growing,  and  its  inevitable 
ascendency  is  die  guarantee  of  the  fall  or 
regeneration  of  the  corrupt  government 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Chinese 
people.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  belong 
to  the  Mongol  family,  but  this  has  by  no 
means  been  proved.  It  seems  probable 
that  in  the  very  morning  of  the  human 
race  one  of  the  first  great  emigrations 
from  the  Iranian  plateau  was  that  of  a 
primitive  people  who  wandered  eastward 
and  found  their  way  across  the  vast  moun- 
tain ranges  which  form  the  western  wall 
of  China.  They  ultimately  settled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yangtse  River.  This  was 
long  before  the  b^inning  of  the  pastoral 
age.  These  people  were  practically  sav- 
ages, and  it  was  just  because  they  lived 
by  the  chase  that  they  were  able  to  cross 
those  formidable  mountain  barriers.  Flocks 
and  herds  could  never  have  been  led 
across  those  wastes.  Before  another  emi- 
gration took  place  from  the  birthplace  of 
the  race,  the  pastoral  age  be^n,  and  this 
fact  was  the  primal  cause  of  the  isolation 
of  China. 

These  pastoral  people,  usually  styled 
the  Turanian  family,  moving  eastward, 
split  at  the  apex  of  the  great  mountain 
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ranges  which  inclose  China  on  the  west 
and  south,  part  passing  south  into  India 
and  part  north  into  central  Asia  and  what 
is  now  Siberia.  These  were  the  prt^ni- 
tors  of  what  we  call  the  Mongol  family, 
and  though  there  has  been  more  or  less 
admixture  with  the  Chinese,  the  two  races 
are  as  distinct  as  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
races.  From  time  immemorial  the  Chinese 
have  considered  the  Mongols  and  Man- 
chus  as  barbarians  and  savages,  as  indeed 
they  were  until  comparatively  recent  times. 

This  complete  isolation  which  began  in 
the  formative  childhood  of  the  race  has 
resulted  in  a  peculiar  civilization.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  the  world  over,  but  its 
development  is  multiform,  and  the  unique- 
ness of  its  Chinese  form  has  resulted  in  a 
compactness  and  solidarity  which  are  as 
striking  as  that  of  the  Jews.  The  Chinese 
language  is  sut  generis^  having  no  connec- 
tion as  respects  either  grammar  or  glos- 
sary with  any  of  its  neighboring  tongues. 
There  is  more  similarity  between  English 
and  Chinese  than  between  Manchu  and 
Chinese.  The  people  of  China  are  con- 
sequently driven  together  by  a  centripetal 
power.  If  a  man  should  stand  upon  the 
moon,  he  would  weigh  about  one-third 
as  much  as  he  does  now,  for  the  moon 
is  only  about  one-third  as  heavy  as 
the  earth.  The  mass  of  the  moon  would 
draw  him  with  one-third  the  power 
that  the  earth  now  does.  And  this 
centripetal  force  would  be  modified  by 
other  heavenly  bodies  directly  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  Appljring  this  to 
the  Chinese,  we  find  that  the  enormous 
mass  of  the  Chinese  race  exerts  an  almost 
inconceivable  power  of  gravitation,  and 
the  distance  between  Chinese  civilization 
and  that  of  other  races  reduces  the  centrif- 
ugal power  to  a  minimum.  It  is  probable 
that  when  China — not  the  Government, 
but  the  people — get  ready  to  move  in  ear- 
nest, the  movement  will  be  quite  general. 
When  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  industrial 
and  social  reform  really  gets  hold  of  the 
people,  there  is  no  false  pride  which  will 
effectively  stand  in  the  way  of  a  rapid 
change.  They  will  move  tt^ther  or  not 
at  all. 

The  problem  of  the  partition  of  China 
has  been  before  the  public  for  some  time. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  partition  of 
China  except  in  a  purely  political  or 
administrative  way.    This,  of  course,  is 


what  is  meant  It  is  a  thing  which 
China  herself  would  be  powerless  either 
to  hinder  or  help.  It  is  a  question  which 
depends  more  upon  European  politics 
than  upon  Asiatic.  England,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  Japan  doubtless 
have  more  to  gain  by  preserving  the 
political  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
while  Russia  and  France  have  mote  to 
gain  by  its  dismemberment.  But  it  is 
futile  to  attempt  to  weigh  the  probabilities. 
History  shows  that  in  perl.aps  a  majority 
of  cases  such  questions  are  brought  to  the 
issue  through  some  unforeseen  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.  There  is  always  a 
considerable  amount  of  "  drift "  when 
Powers,  waiting  each  to  see  what  the 
others  will  do,  slow  down  and  lose  their 
steerage  way. 

Let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
China  has  been  politically  dismembered. 
How  will  the  qualities  which  have  been 
enumerated,  namely,  conservatism,  ultili- 
tarianism,  virility,  and  solidarity,  work  out 
their  results  under  the  changed  conditions  ? 
It  will  be  of  little  use  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  India  and  China  under 
alien  administration.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  Chinaman  can- 
not be  spanned  by  any  mental  bridge. 
One  thing,  to  be  sure,  they  have  in  com- 
mon— enormous  mass;  and  the  compar- 
atively small  impression  that  English 
civilization  has  made  upon  the  masses  of 
India  may  be  a  slight  indication  of  what 
we  shall  find  in  China  ;  but  even  thus  the 
superior  energy,  thrift,  and  vitality  of  the 
Chinese  will  relegate  the  whole  matter  to 
the  realm  of  probabilitie.s.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  Chinese  will  leap  forth  into 
life  like  the  Japanese,  but  it  will  be  Chi- 
nese life  and  not  a  clever  imitation  of 
Occidental  life.  We  need  not  look  to 
China  for  Westernized  art,  or  literature,  or 
language,  or  social  system.  We  do  not 
say  a  Westernized  religion,  for  Christianity 
is  intrinsically  as  Oriental  as  it  is  Occi- 
dental, but,  in  so  far  as  its  Western  expo- 
nents and  propagandists  present  it  in  a 
narrowly  Westernized  form,  so  long  will  it 
be  heavily  handicapped  in  China. 

The  Chinese  people  are  forceful  enough 
to  preserve  their  own  ideals — at  least  their 
own  point  of  view.  If,  as  may  be  well 
believed,  civilization  consists  in  a  multi- 
plication and  refinement  of  needs  growing 
out  of  a  finer  classification  of  mental  and 
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physical  functions  and  appetencies,  then 
increased  civilization  in  China  will  not 
mean  the  adoption  of  European  dress  or 
manners,  but  rather  a  more  thorough 
classification,  and  consequent  multiplica- 
tion, of  needs  along  the  line  of  their  own 
national  genius. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  problem 
that  this  possible  dismemberment  of  China 
will  present  is  the  relative  impression  on 
the  Chinese  of  the  English  and  Russian 
methods  of  administration.  Here  we 
again  enter  upon  an  untried  field,  for  we 
never  have  seen  Russia  attempting  to 
handle  enormous  masses  oE  alien  popula- 
tion as  Kig^and  has  done  in  India.  Rus- 
sia has  had  to  do  with  comparatively  small 
and  weak  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  tribes 
in  northern  and  central  Asia.  She  has 
never  dealt  with  such  a  population  or  such 
a  completely  developed  civilization  as  that 
of  India.  England,  however,  has  dealt 
with  and  handled  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people,  from  the  savages  of  Africa  to 
the  pundits  of  India.  A  comparison  of 
Russian  and  English  methods  will  per- 
haps help  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
vhat  success  each  would  have  in  China. 

On  the  one  hand,  England  has  always 
contented  herself  with  simply  administer- 
ing the  government  of  the  alien  peoples 
and  gradually  lopping  of!  such  relics  of 
barbarity  as  most  obstinately  conflict  with 
what  all  men  rec(^ize  as  civilization,  such 
as  the  burning  of  widows  and  the  immola- 
tion of  infants.  But  she  has  never  asked 
an  alien  to  become  a  Britisher.  She  has 
never  insisted  upon  a  change  of  opinion. 
She  has  let  opinions  change  themselves 
through  education.  Not  so  the  Russian. 
All  his  accessions  must  be  Russianized. 
The  style  of  life,  method  of  religious  ob- 
servance, social  institutions,  must  rapidly 
become  conformed  to  the  Russian  stand- 
ard. This,  of  course,  has  its  benefits, 
and  is  quite  practicable  among  weak  and 
scattered  tribes  like  those  of  central  and 
northern  Asia,  whose  civilization  is  so 
primitive  that  it  would  be  ludicrous  for 
them  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  their  con- 
querors. Now,  which  of  these  two  methods 
will  appeal  most  readily  to  the  Chinese  ? 
We  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the  English 
method  will  be  more  acceptable.  It  is 
common  talk  that  the  Chinaman  cares 
little  who  rules  him,  so  long  as  he  is  at 
pRace  and  is  allowed  to  carry  on  his  work 


in  his  own  way.  Here  is  England's  strong 
point.  She  leaves  to  education  and  grad- 
ual enlightenment  the  minor  changes 
which  it  is  her  aim  ultimately  to  effect. 

Richard  Salter  Storrs 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Storrs,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  American 
Church  loses  its  most  distinguished  pulpit 
orator.  His  ministerial  career  was  extraor- 
dinary, if  not  absolutely  unparalleled. 
He  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1846,  almost 
immediately  on  his  graduation  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  re- 
mained there,  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
tlie  Pilgrims,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
During  that  time  he  saw  Brooklyn  grow 
from  a  semi-rural  city,  just  emerging 
from  village  life,  into  an  integral  part  of 
the  greatest  city  in  the  Union,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  both  in  size  and  importance  in 
the  world ;  he  saw  the  Nation  grow  from 
twenty-one  to  forty-five  States ;  he  saw  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Nation  established,  and 
the  emancipation  not  only  of  the  negro  but 
of  the  Nation  achieved  by  the  arbitrament 
of  war;  he  saw  throughout  the  Nation 
public  education  grow  from  a  congeries  of 
fragments  to  an  educational  system ;  he 
saw  the  creation  of  universities  out  of 
colleges,  the  establishment  of  post-graduate 
courses  before  unknown,  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  created,  and  the  h^her 
education  of  men  carried  to  a  point  rival- 
ing in  nearly  every  department,  except 
art,  that  of  the  older  educational  institu- 
tions of  England,  France,  and  Germany ; 
and  during  all  this  time  he  continued  to 
hold  the  position  which  almost  at  the 
outset  of  his  ministry  he  took,  as  a  pre- 
eminent orator,  a  moral  reformer,  and  an 
influential  public  citizen.  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  his  quiet,  uneventful,  yet 
influential  career  extraordinary  if  not  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  American 
Church,  Mr.  Beecher  had  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
West  before  he  came  to  Brooklyn  to  make 
Plymouth  pulpit  a  National  platform; 
Phillips  Brooks  had  a  briefer  novitiate  in 
Philadelphia  before  he  came  to  build 
America's  noblest  cathedral  and  to  crown 
his  prophetic  ministry  by  a  unique  service 
as  a  bishop ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  brief  pastorate  in  Brookline,  Mass., 
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Dr.  Storrs,  like  Horace  Bushnell,  spent 
all  his  life  in  one  parish.  Unlike  Dr. 
Bushnell,  he  wrought  substantially  all  his 
work  with  his  voice ;  unlike  Mr.  Beecher, 
he  wrought  substantially  all  of  it  in  the 
Church ;  he  contributed  little  to  literature 
except  the  publication  of  lectures  and 
addresses  first  given  orally ;  and  he  rarely 
spoke  on  any  other  than  an  ecdesiastical 
platform. 

As  an  orator  he  belonged  to  the  old 
school,  the  school  of  elaborate  illustration, 
splendid  diction,  and  Latinized  forms.  He 
had  trained  himself  in  models  furnished 
by  such  orators  as  Burke  and  Chatham, 
and  from  his  early  models  he  never 
departed ;  his  oratory  was  of  the  kind 
popularly  known  as  Ciceronian.  In  an 
address  to  theological  students  delivered 
many  years  ago,  he  warned  them  against 
the  habit  of  using  cheap  and  common 
words,  with  a  diction  gathered  from  the 
newspapers.  "  You  want,"  he  said,  "  a 
diction  whose  every  word  is  full  freighted 
with  suggestion  and  association,  with 
beauty  and  power.  When  these  richer, 
remoter  words  come  into  the  discourse, 
they  make  it  ample  and  royal.  They  are 
like  glistening  threads  of  gold  interwoven 
with  the  commoner  tissue.  There  is  a 
certain  spell  in  them  for  the  memory,  the 
imagination.  Elect  hearers  ivill  be  warmed 
and  won  by  them.'*  This  characteristic 
counsel  interprets  the  man.  He  always 
had  the  "  elect  hearer "  in  his  mind  ;  his 
oratory  was  educative ;  it  made  hearers 
elect.  But  his  splendid  diction,  his  opu- 
lent illustration,  his  iridescent  iteration, 
required  the  presence  of  the  orator  to 
give  to  the  embroidered  products  of  his 
loom  their  best  effect  His  speeches  were 
oratory,  and  even  his  greatest  books, 
"  The  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity  "  and 
"  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,"  must  be  read,  not 
as  philosophy  or  history,  but  the  one  as 
a  philosophical,  the  other  as  a  historical, 
oration.  He  rarely  made  a  brief  speech  ; 
his  style  was  the  antipodes  of  the  epigram- 
matic ;  he  could  write  a  book  more  easily 
than  an  article,  and  an  article  much  more 
easily  than  a  paragraph;  he  sometimes 
adopted  the  conversational  tone  in  his 
addresses,  but  he  never  fell  into  collo- 
quialisms; he  never  spoke  down  to  his 
audiences,  never  introduced  slang  or  its 
remotest  kin,  was  always  dignified  with- 
out being  stilted,  and  always  refined  with- 


out being  pedantic.  He  was  the  sctuslar 
among  orators,  and  an  orator  to  scholars ; 
he  evoked  admiration  rather  than  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  won  conviction  less  by  his 
appeal  to  the  reason  on  the  one  hand  or 
to  the  emotions  on  the  other,  than  by  his 
presentation  «f  the  truth  in  forms  of 
beauty. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  his  oratory  that 
Dr.  Storrs  belonged  to  the  old  school.  He 
possessed  that  conservative  temperament 
which  adheres  to  a  taste,  a  habit,  or  a 
conviction  once  formed  because  change 
is  (institutionally  difficult.  He  never 
adopted  modem  methods  or  appliances 
in  his  work ;  never  made  use  of  the  type- 
writer, or  the  shorthand  writer,  or  the 
private  secretary ;  wrote  all  his  sometimes 
voluminous  correspondence  with  his  own 
hand ;  would  have  regarded  an  institu- 
tional church  with  a  distaste  as  great  as 
that  which  the  infelicitous  phrase  would 
bave  awakened  in  him;  and  always  main- 
tained the  life  of  his  church  by  the 
methods  and  along  the  lines  of  a  New 
England  parish.  The  same  temperament 
determined  his  extra- professional  studies, 
which  were  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  realm 
of  history,  and  put  him  among  the  fore- 
most historical  scholars  in  America.  The 
Long  Island  Historical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  the  founder,  is,  next  to  the  Church 
of  the  Tilgrims,  his  greatest  monument ; 
and  hta  noblest  contribution  to  literature, 
'*  The  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,"  is 
made  so  not  by  its  philosophical  but  by  its 
historical  erudition.  No  American  author 
ever  so  nearly  resembled  Lord  Macaulay 
in  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  historicsd 
knowledge  and  m  the  ready  use  of  it  for 
illustration  as  Dr.  Storrs. 

The  same  temperament  made  lum  a 
conservative  in  theology.  He  received 
his  theological  education  under  Professor 
Edwards  A.  Park,  and  from  the  theology 
imbibed  in  the  seminary  he  never  departed. 
He  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  he 
preached  the  same  doctrine  from  first  to 
last,  not  varying  "  in  the  estimation  of  a 
hair."  He  believed  in  that  modified  form 
of  Calvinism  which  prevailed  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  in  the  early  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  which  was  con- 
demned as  heresy  by  the  conservatism  of 
that  time ;  he  accepted  the  Tripersonality 
of  the  Deity  without  explanation,  regarded 
sin  as  voluntary  and  willful  departure 
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from  the  law  of  God,  held  to  the  doctrine 
of  plenary  inspiration  but  not  to  the  ab- 
solute inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures,  adopted 
what  is  known  as  the  governmental  theory 
of  the  Atonement,  and  looked  forward  to 
a  linal  if  not  a  scenic  day  of  judgment, 
tite  issues  of  which  will  be  everlasting  life 
and  everlasting  punishment  He  must 
have  been  familiar  with  the  theol<^  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  to  which  Dr.  Allen,  in  his 
*'  Continuity  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  has 
traced  the  so-called  "  new  theolc^,"  and 
with  the  writings  of  Erskine,  Maurice, 
and  Bushnell — he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
great  admirer  of  the  latter ;  and  yet  there 
is  little  4f  anything  in  his  published  utter- 
ances to  indicate  that  his  own  theological 
thinking  was  ever  modified  in  any  degree 
by  either  the  ancient  or  the  modem  Greek 
thought  Nevertheless,  though  he  never 
himself  questioned  the  New  England  sys-> 
tem  of  theology,  he  never  attempted  to- 
prevent  others  from  questioning  it ;  he 
certainly  was  not  ignorant  that  it  was 
questioned ;  elected  President  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  by 
the  conservative  party,  he  never  used  his 
official  power  to  ostracize  those  who  were 
not  conservative,  or  to  refuse  them  a 
hearing ;  he  acted  throughout  his  official 
career  as  a  peacemaker,  not  as  a  partisan  ; 
and  to  his  influence,  probably  more  than 
to  that  of  any  other  one  man,  is  due  the 
fact  that  a  result  was  finally  reached 
which  made  it  possible  for  men  oi  both 
temperaments,  the  radical  and  the  con- 
servativcj  to  work  together  in  an  undi- 
vided Board. 

This  notice  of  Dr.  Storrs  would  be  in- 
adequate if  it  did  not  include  an  appre- 
ciation of  his  services  to  his  country,  and 
especially  to  his  city,  as  a  public-spirited 
citizen.  Trained  in  tlie  New  England 
school,  which  believes  that  righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people,  he  believed,  with  the  great 
body  of  the  .Puritan  clei^,  that  it  is  the 
minister's  duty  to  denounce  sin  wherever 
it  appears,  and  to  preach  righteousness 
whatever  obligations  it  may  involve.  He 
never  introduced  politics  into  religion,  but 
he  brought  religion  to  bear  upon  politics ; 
and  the  distinction  is  sufficientiy  evident, 
though  sometimes  curiously  or  conven- 
iently overlodwd.  He  identified  himself 
with  the  anti-slavery  parly  in  its  inception, 
vod  witib  its  conservative  wing — the  one 


which  aimed  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
and  overthrow  slavery  under  it,  the  party 
of  Lincoln,  Chase,  Seward,  and  Sumner, 
not  that  of  Garrison  and  Phillips.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  supported  the  country  both 
by  pen  and  voice.  When  it  was  over,  he 
never,  so  far  as  we  know,  took  up  to  any 
considerable  extent  the  issues  presented 
by  the  labor  a^tation;  and  he  never 
identified  himself  with  the  Prohibition 
party  in  temperance ;  his  motto  would 
have  been  moderation  in  all  things  rather 
than  prohibition  of  anything ;  and  his 
temperamental  belief  in  the  existing  order 
would  have  made  him  a  foe  to  Socialism 
or  semi-Socialism  in  any  of  its  forms.  But 
in  municipal  affairs  he  was  always  actively 
interested,  yet  always  as  a  non-partisan ; 
at  public  meetings  called  in  the  interest 
of  the  city's  welfare  he  was  always  in 
request ;  and  in  his  death  the  city  of 
Brookljoi  has  lost  at  once  its  most  dis- 
tinguished preacher  and  one  of  its  nost 
iniluential  citizens. 

The  long  friendship  between  Dr.  Storrs 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  their  contiguity  made 
them  in  the  public  mind  in  some  sense 
rivals,  and  their  temperaments  were  so 
singularly  antipodal  Dr.  Storrs  was  an 
orator  to  "  elect  hearers Mr.  Beecher 
spoke  to  the  plain  people.  Dr.  Storrs 
was  a  scholar  among  scholars ;  Mr. 
Beecher,  a  man  among  men.  The  basis 
pf  Dr.  Storrs's  oratory  was  splendor  of 
diction,  opulence  of  historical  illustration, 
faultiess  finish,  and  a  scholar's  impeccable 
refinement;  the  basis  of  Mr.  Beecher's, 
the  conversation  of  a  man  full  of  great 
thougiits  and  greater  feelings,  a  conversa- 
tion sometimes  falling  into  colloquialisms, 
sometimes  rising  into  passionate  and 
irresistible  eloquence,  and  never  twice 
alike.  Dr.  Storrs  loved  the  antique,  and,. 
but  for  the  interest  in  the  present  with 
which  his  ministry -endowed  him,  might 
easily  have  lived  in  the  past ;  Mr.  Beecher 
regarded  the  past  only  in  its  relations  to 
the  present  and  the  future,  never  as  a 
haven  to  anchor  in,  but  always  as  a  harbor 
to  set  sail  from.  Dr.  Storrs  was  conserva- 
tive in  his  temperament,  his  methods,  and 
his  thought;  Mr.  Beecher  radically  changed 
both  his  theology  and  his  expression  <ji 
it  That  the  friendship  between  two  such 
men  should  have  continjied  so  long  and 
have  been  sofasti|t^;til«^K£i@i9gt&n  that 
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it  should  have  been  broken  off  when  and 
as  it  was.  We  may  well  believe  that  the 
old  friendship  has  been  now  renewed  in 
that  clearer  atmosphere  where  men  see 
face  to  face,  and  we  may  well  hope  that 
the  reunion  of  the  old  friends  in  the  other 
World  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  a 
Reunion  as  sincere  and  cordial  in  this 
between  their  friends  and  followers. 

Professor  Park 

Professor  Edwards  A.  Park,  who  died 
last  week  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  his  ninety- 
second  year,  so  outlived  his  generation  as 
to  outlive  in  some  degree  the  celebrity 
which  was  justly  his  in  the  fullness  of  his 
powers.  He  was  the  last  and  among  the 
most  eminent  in  that  line  of  theologians, 
headed  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  North- 
ampton, who  for  a  century  strove  by 
tlieir  "  improvements  "  of  Calvinism  to 
relieve  it  of  objections  apparent  in  the 
dawn  of  the  more  ethical  and  humanistic 
spirit  of  our  times.  He  and  his  somewhat 
older  contemporary,  Dr.  Nathaniel  W. 
Taylor,  who  was  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Yale  from  1822  till  his  death  in  1858, 
were  for  sixty  years  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  the  improved  or  new  Calvinism 
that  was  called  "  the  New  England 
Theology,"  and  outside  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  was  known  as  "  New 
School  "  Presbyterian  ism.  The  bleaching 
effect  of  their  work,  resulting  in  varieties* 
which  Professor  Park  himself  character- 
ized as  "  Calvinistic,  Calvinisttcal,  Cal- 
vinisticalish,"  was  feared  and  detested  by 
those  to  whom  pure  Calvinism  and  pure 
Christianity  were  sjmonymous  terms.  Dr. 
Park's  progressive  orthodoxy  was  r^rded 
as  a  lapse  toward  Unitarianism.  During 
the  middle  third  of  this  century  the  theo- 
logical presses  at  New  Haven  and  Andover 
on  one  side,  and  Princeton  on  the  other 
side,  teemed  with  polemic  essays  and  re- 
views. It  was  in  1 836  that  Dr.  Park  became 
Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  at  Andover ; 
in  1844  that  he  became  oneof  the  found- 
ers and  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  *'  Bibli- 
otheca  Sacra;"  and  in  1847  that  he  took 
the  chair  of  Christian  Theology,  holding 
it  till  1881,  when  he  became  professor 
emeritus.  As  the  pulpits  of  the  New 
England  churches  were  gradually  filled 
with  his  pupils  and  Taylor's,  theological 


controversy  died  dow:i,  to  spring  up  later 
on  new  issues. 

Dr.  Park  put  his  stamp  on  the  homi-  - 
letical  ideals  and  practice  of  his  pupils 
as  well  as  their  theological  views.  A 
prince  of  preachers  himself,  constantly  in 
demand  for  special  occasions,  preaching 
himself  in  the  seminary  chapel  in  turn 
with  his  colleagues,  and  the  most  master- 
ful in  the  pulpit  of  them  all,  his  pupils 
derived  both  inspiration  and  method  from 
his  sermons  for  their  own.  He  held  that 
a  sermon,  every  time  it  is  repeated,  "must 
be  bom  again,"  and  was  constantly  re- 
touching his  be'st  for  every  new  occasion 
His  lecture^room  was  an  intellectual  gym- 
nasium, where  the  austerest  logic  allied 
itself  with  humorous  anecdotes  and  witty 
don  mois ;  as  a  logician,  indeed,  he  was 
second  to  none.  In  Germany,  it  is  related, 
he  purposely  got  into  conversation,  incogs 
nito,  with  Strauss,  the  author  of  the  "  Life 
of  Jesus,"  and  asked  him  some  simple 
question.  This  he  followed  with  others 
equally  simple,  working  round,  in  the 
Socratic  style,  to  his  real  objective,  where 
Strauss  made  an  answer  in  plain  conflict 
with  what  he  had  said  before.  "  Who  are 
you  ?"  said  Strauss  :  *'  I  know  who  you 
are.  You  are  either  the  devil  or  you  are 
Professor  Park."  The  youngest  of  Pro- 
fessor Park's  pupils  must  now  be  forty-five  ' 
years  of  age.  To  younger  men  he  is  little 
more  than  a  name.  But  among  the  pres- 
ent leaders  of  religious  thought  one  can 
hardly  find  a  name  that  equals  his  in  the 
peculiar  combination  of  the  impressive 
preacher  and  the  subtle  lecturer. 

In  the  new  series  of  theological  contro- 
versies which  began  about  the  time  of  his 
retirement  in  1881,  Professor  Park  has 
been  for  the  most  part  a  spectator,  but  a 
spectator  known  to  be  warmly  interested 
in  holding  fast  to  the  theological  limits 
which  he  himself  had  reached.  The  "  pro- 
gressive orthodoxy  "  of  the  younger  pro- 
fessors at  Andover  found  no  more  favor 
with  him  than  Princeton  had  shown  forty 
years  before  to  his  own.  The  denuncia- 
tion then  visited  on  him  for  "  semi-Unita- 
rianism  "  was  now  atoned  for  by  the  epithet 
"the  Nestor  of  Orthodoxy."  The  love 
and  admiration  with  which  his  pupils 
regarded  him  were  conspicuously  shown  in 
their  commemoration  of  his  ninetieth  birth- 
day. As  long  as  he  lived,  his  name  was 
authoritative  amon^  a  larg^mi^^^^^ad- 
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i!y  lessening  by  death,  o£  the  generation 
next  to  hini.  It  wilt  always  be  a  name  of 
honor,  especially  in  the  Congr^tional 
churches,  however  obsolete  the  forms  of 
religious  thought  become  which  he,  as  "  a 
master  of  sentences,"  made  so  influential  in 
his  time.  Formally  speaking,  his  theology 
was  of  the  legalistic,  forensic  type,  insepa- 
rable from  that  deistic  conception  of  God 
from  which  modern  science  is  redeeming 
us — the  gTJnd  fallacy,  not  of  Calvin  only, 
but  of  the  fifteen  centuries  since  Augus- 
tine in  all  branches  of  the  Church.  It 
was  Professor  Park's  distinctive  merit  that 
under  such  an  hnpediment  he  set  forth  the 
ethical  and  religious  responsibilities  of 
men  as  subjects  of  the  divine  Law  with  an 
effectiveness  that  no  teacher  of  his  time 
surpassed.  Of  him,  as  of  his  great  pred- 
ecessors in  the  noble  attempt  to  construct 
a  sound  theodicy,  we  must  say  what  John 
Robinson,  of  the  Mayflower  Church,  said 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation  :  "  They 
were  great  lights  in  their  time,  but  God 
had  not  revealed  bis  whole  truth  to  them." 

The  Philippine  Question 

We  have  received  the  following  ques- 
tions from  readers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  We  give  so  much  of  their 
letters  as  is  necessary  to  make  clear  their 
questions  and  our  reply  : 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  there  was  in  the 
minds  of  President  McKinley  and  his  advisers 
a  good,  adequate,  and  satisfvit^  reason  for 
the  purchase,  or  the  taking  with  compensation, 
oi  what  sovereignty  Spain  held  over  the  Phil- 
il^lne  Islands,  that  led  the  American  Com- 
missioners to  Paris  to  make  the  treaty  in  the 
form  it  was  made.  What  is  desired  is  a  state- 
ment of  "  that  good,  adequate,  and  satisfying 
reason.**  I  have  asked  the  question  of  so 
many  people  in  many  walks  of  life  without 
receiviiw  the  answer  that  I  doubt  not  there 
are  numbers  of  your  subscribers  who  would  '. 
be  interested  in  the  answer.  T.  C.  C. 

Wai  you  kindly  inform  your  readers  what 
was  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines, 
as  between  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards,  at 
the  time  of  Uie  advaitof  Dew^  at  Manila? 
If  the  natives  had  risen  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  to  what  extent  had  they  succeeded 
at  that  rime,  and  why  was  there  a  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  bay  of  Manila  at  that  time?  Over 
how  much  of  the  territory  of  the  Philippines 
had  the  Spanish  control  at  the  time  ? 

Reader. 

Judging  from  your  reply  to  a  correspondent 
in  The  Oudook  of  Aprfl  14  (page  884),  and 


similar  expressions  elsewhere,  a  leading  and 
conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  our  policy  in 
the  Philippines  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  protec- 
tion of  lite  and  property,  both  foreign  and 
native.  Is  it  to  be  summarily  assumed  that 
life  and  property  would  have  been  unprotected 
had  we  not  taken  possession,  or  that  they  even 
now  would  be  were  we  to  yield  to  the  Filipinos 
full  control  of  their  domestic  affairs,  reserving 
only  the  rights  touching  their  foreign  relations? 
Suppose  ttiat,  after  sufficient  notice,  we  were  to 
withdraw  our  forces,  retaining  only  a  suitable 
fleet  and  a  naval  station  at  some  convenient 
point,  as  on  Manila  Bay;  with  die  city  of 
Manila  and  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country  literally  under  the  guns  of  fort 
and  fleet,  it  would  seem  as  if  even  the  most 
vicious  native  government  would  have  every 
incentive  to  protect  American  life  and  property, 
while  we  would  also  be  in  a  position  to  demand 
and  enforce  similar  ririits  for  other  foreigners, 
or  else  allow  them  to  look  to  their  respective 
navies  for  protection.  Nor  is  this  a  mere 
fanciful  sketch.  Foreigners  and  foreign  prop- 
erty rights  are,  on  the  whole,  protected  in  die 
Latin-American  republics,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  revolutions,  and  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  well  understood  that,  for  any  injury, 
damages  (always  fixed  by  the  foreign  power) 
will  be  promptly  demanded  and,  u  unpaid, 
secured  by  the  very  effective  means  of  Dom- 
bardment  or  seizure  of  the  custom-house. 
Is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  that,  with  even 
a  small  fleet  and  naval  station  in  the  Philip- 
pines, we  would  be  in  a  position  adequately 
and  cheaply  to  protect  foreign  rights  therein  r 

G. 

We  have  given  our  answers  to  these 
questions  repeatedly;  but  we  do  not 
object  to  giving  them  again,  except  that 
we  begrudge  the  space  to  reiterations  of 
past  statements. 

When  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  Manila  Bay,  there  was  no  other 
government,  real  or  pretended,  than  the 
Spanish,  nor  had  there  been  for  centuries. 
By  the  destruction  of  tliat  fleet  we  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  Spain  to  protect  life 
and  property  in  the  archipelago,  since 
such  protection  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  afforded  in  a  country  com- 
posed of  islands,  without  a  fleet.  It  is  a 
recc^ized  and  evidently  just  principle  of 
international  law  that  a  power  which 
destroys  an  existing  government  becomes, 
by  that  fact,  responsible  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  and  fulfill  the  dtities  of 
government  By  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  we  became,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations  and  in  the  court  of  con 
science,  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  in  the  islands.  When 
the  treaty  with  Spain  was  made,  two 
courses  were  open  tP  «§;  one,  to  return 
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the  islands  to  Spain,*  in  which  c^se  we 
should  have  become  morally  responsible 
for  the  le-establishment  of  a  despotism  in 
tiiese  blands  quite  as  oppressive  as  that 
in  Cuba  on  account  of  which  we  went  to 
war  with  Spain  ;  the  other,  to  assume  the 
obligations  of  government  ourselves.  The 
American  Nation,  by  its  properly  consti- 
tuted representatives,  chose  the  latter 
course ;  and  to  make  it  clear,  by  its  acts, 
that  it  did  not  pursue  this  coiirse  in  any 
spirit  of  selfish  aggrandizement  or  politi- 
cal cupidity,  it  agreed,  witti  a  generous 
chivalry  so  far  as  we  recall  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  nations,  to  pay  Spain  a 
lump  sum  for  all  improvements  which  she 
had  made  in  the  islands,  and  to  give  to 
her  whatever  trade  privileges  we  took  for 
ourselves.  So  far  as  Spain  is  concerned 
our  National  action  appears  to  The 
Outlook  to  be  above  reproach  and  with- 
out any  taint  or  just  suspicion  of  self- 
seeking  or  commercialism. 

How  as  to  the  Filipinos  ? 

When  the  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed, 
there  was  no  Filipino  government  of  any 
description  in  the  islands ;  there  was  not 
even  a  Filipino  revolution  ;  there  had  not 
even  been  a  demand  by  tiie  Filipinos  for 
independence;  there  had  only  been  a 
revolt  against  certain  specific  injustices, 
which  Spain  had  promised  to  correct,  but 
had  not  corrected.  In  the  interim  be- 
tween the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  the  treaty  with  Spain,  there  was  some 
attempt  made  to  organize  a  Filipino  gov- 
ernment; but  there  is  no  adequate  evi- 
dence that  this  provisional  organization  had 
either  the  will  or  the  power  to  i;n-otect  life 
and  property,  so  that  we  could  justly  trans* 
fer  to  its  keeping  the  interests  for  the 
preservation  of  which  we  were  responsible. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  it  had  no  such 
power.  Public  threats  of  wholesale  plun- 
der, arson,  and  assassination  were  freely 
made ;  probably  not  vndi  the  sanction  of 
Aguinaldo,  but  by  public  proclamations, 
the  issue  of  which  he  was  powerless  to 
prevent ;  the  foreign  residents  believed, 
with  substantial  unanimity,  that  these 
threats  would  be  fulfilled  if  the  American 
authority  was  withdrawn  ;  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Filipinos  agreed  with 
them  in  that  opinion ;  the  more  conserva- 
tive among  them,  even  in  the  Aguinaldo 
government  itself,  desired  the  cpntinuance 


of  American  control ;  even  to  this  day 
they  do  not  desire  real  independence,  but 
what  they  call  independence  under  a 
protectorate — that  is,  liber^  to  administer 

the  government,  while  we  make  ourselves 
responsible  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  for  that  administration.  This  is 
Senator  Hoar's  platform ;  and  it  appears 
to  us  wholly  impracticable,  for  reasons  that 
are  self-evident,  and  that  we  have  hereto- 
fore given  at  length.  One  of  our  corre- 
spondents want  to  know  why  we  should 
interfere  with  the  Aguinaldo  government 
in  the  Philippines  any  more  than  with  the 
governments  of  the  Latin-American  States 
in  South  America.  Because  we  never 
were  responsible  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  in  those  States,  and  the 
question,  therefore,  never  arose  whether  or 
not  we  should  handover  that  responsibility 
to  another  government  We  were  respon- 
sible in  the  Philippines ;  the  official  reports 
of  our  own  representatives  on  the  spot, 
confirmed  by  the  substantially  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  disinterested  representa- 
tives of  other  nations,  is  that  there  never 
has  been  a  government  in  the  Philippines 
to  which  we  could  have  turned  over  that 
responsibility  with  safety ;  and,  whether 
they  are  correct  or  not  in  their  judgment, 
we  had  no  right  to  take  the  risk. 

The  crucial  question  is  this :  When  the 
treaty  with  Spain  was  made,  were  we  or 
were  we  not  responsible  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  in  the  Philippines  ? 
In  the  judgment  of  The  Outlook,  we  were 
responsible ;  as  truly  so  as  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  in  any  territory 
ot  the  United  States.  And,  in  our  judg- 
ment, there  has  never  been  a  time  since 
when  we  could  honorably  escape  that  re- 
sponsibility by  attempting  to  pass  it  over 
into  other  hands.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  there  was  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  Aguinaldo  party  in  the 
Tagal  tribe  so  far  represents!  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  archipelago  that  it  had  a 
right  to  speak  for  them,  or  possessed  the 
power  which  would  enable  it  to  govern 
them.  The  responsibilities  of  that  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  we  must  continue  to 
exercise  until,  by  the  creation  and  devel- 
opment of  local  self-government,  a  politi- 
cal organization  is  created  capable  of 
exercising  in  the  i$l^d$  the  functions  of 
sovereignty. 
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By  Phelps  Whitmarsh 
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THE  Philippine  archipelago  is  pop- 
ulated by  some  eight  millions  of 
natives,  of  whom  about  six  mill- 
ions are  pure  Malays  and  two  millions 
are  Malays  mixed  with  Chinese,  Spanish, 
and  other  races.  The  physical  and  moral 
characteristics  of  the  latter  can  be  easily 
distinguished  by  observing  their  color,  the 
stuq)e  of  their  eyes,  and  their  chief  inclina- 
tiooB.  The  Philippine  native  is  neither 
civilized,  as  some  Oriental  writers  have 
said,  nor  is  he  savage,  as  others  suppose. 
As  a  whole,  one  cannot  say  that  he  is  any- 
thing ;  for  in  parts  be  is  wild  and  savage, 
in  other  parts  he  is  in  a  state  of  tame  bar- 
baric, in  other  parts  he  is  semi-civilized, 
and  ia  a  few  instances  he  is  civilized. 
Fully  one-third  of  the  population,  however, 
is  still  savage,  living  in  huts  in  the  moun- 
tains and  forests,  formed  into  independent 
tribes,  and  acknowledging  no  laws  except 
their  own.  The  study  of  this  race  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  one,  not  only  because 
of  the  barriers  of  language  and  the  physi- 
cal obstacles,  but  because  of  its  volatile 
character  and  caprice;  for  to-day  the 
native  accepts  what  yesterday  he  refused, 
and  he  loves  at  one  moment  what  he  hated 
the  moment  before.  This  want  of  tenacity 
or  firmness  in  his  opinions,  this  constant 
inconstancy  of  character,  are  probably  due 
to  his  limited  education,  his  low  place  in 
the  scale  of  pr(^^ress,and  his  small  knowl- 
edge of  superior  races.  The  Philippine 
race  is  undoubtedly  one  of  very  modem 
creatioo,  which  still  needs  ^nerations  of 
enlightenment  to  reach  the  perfection  of 
its  intelligence. 

As  far  as  happiness  of  a  negative  kind 
goes,  the  Filipino  has  no  equal  on  earth. 
He  never  despairs  or  rages  for  anything  ; 
he  never  hurries  or  worries,  and  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  invention  of  nerves. 
He  is  endowed  with  great  resignation, 
md  bears  hardships  and  calamities  with  a 
calmness  at  once  wonderful  and  stupid. 
Those  who  have  become  Christians  look 
upon  everything  that  happens  to  them, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  as  designed  by 
Providence,  If  his  wife  or  any  other 
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member  of  his  family  dies,  or  if  he  loses 
his  capital  in  some  business  enterprise, 
the  Filipino  merely  says  it  is  God's  will, 
and  easily  resigns  himself ;  if  he  gains, 
either  in  business  or  by  gambling,  it  is 
also  God's  will,  and  he  gives  some  money 
to  the  parish  priest  for  a  thanksgiving 
mass.  Those  who  have  not  accepted 
Christianity  find  a  substitute  for  Provi- 
dence in  fate.  When  the  native  has  money, 
he  is  extremely  generous,  and  one  of  his 
greatest  pleasures  is  to  fill  his  house  with 
friends  and  feast  them  in  an  extravagant 
manner.  He  has  no  will  of  his  own. 
Every  twenty-four  hours  he  changes  his 
mind ;  for  he  is  usually  led  by  the  advice 
or  propositions  of  others ;  thus  he  breaks 
his  word  as  easily  as  he  gives  it.  Never- 
theless, he  has  the  good  quality  of  seldom 
denying  his  debts ;  if  he  is  able  to  pay,  he 
will  do  so,  and  if  he  is  not  able,  he  will 
at  least  promise.  If  he  is  told  to  do 
something  of  which  he  is  wholly  ignorant, 
he  will  not  admit  that  he  cannot  do  it, 
but  will  leave  it  undone.  No  matter  how 
long  he  serves  his  master,  whether  he  be 
of  his  own  race  or  of  another,  he  never 
feels  any  friendly  regard  or  affection  for 
him.  He  is  ever  the  same  sleepy,  for- 
getful, servile  Indian,  who  shirks  at  every 
opportunit)',  needs  to  be  told  the  same 
things  morning  and  night,  and  who  is 
ever  wrapped  in  the  impenetrable  veil  of 
his  Malay  nature.  After  twenty  years' 
service  he  will  suddenly  abandon  his 
master  without  reason,  and  remember  him 
only  when  he  wishes  to  ask  a  favor. 

Among  other  races,  when  a  foster- 
mother  is  found  for  a  child,  the  woman 
soon  grows  to  love  the  nursling  and  con- 
sider it  as  her  own,  but  here  the  native 
woman  will  nourish  a  babe  for  four  or  six 
months  or  even  a  year,  and  then  leave 
without  even  kissing  the  child  or  showing 
the  least  affection  or  sympathy.  If  after- 
wards she  happens  to  meet  the  child  that 
she  has  reared  at  her  own  bosom,  she 
passes  without  a  word  or  a  salute — taking 
no  more  notice  of  it,  in  fact,  than  if  it  were 
a  stranger. 

To  treat  the  Philippine  native  with  the 
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seriousness  we  accord  to  white  races  is 
absurd ;  he  is  a  child  from  birth  to  death, 
frivolous,  unthinking,  and  playful  as  a 
baby.  A  toy,  particularly  if  it  be  an  au- 
tomatic one,  diverts  and  astonishes  him. 
He  will  amuse  himself  with  it  for  hours  at 
a  time.  As  a  servant,  nothing  pleases  him 
better  than  to  be  in  a  house  with  other 
servants.  Then  he  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
a  chief,  and  commands  his  fellows  with  the 
greatest  despotism.  If  he  is  asked  for  a 
glass  of  water,  he  will  not  serve  it  himself, 
but  will  order  another  to  bring  it;  the 
second  in  command  passes  the  order  on  to 
the  third,  and  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and 
so  on,  until  the  youngest  servant  in  the 
house  is  reached.  Were  you  to  ask  the 
latter  what  place  he  held  in  the  house,  he 
would  tell  you  that  he  was  the  servant  of 
the  servants  of  John  the  servant  The 
native  servant  has  his  preferences.  A 
white  master  is  his  first  choice,  then  a 
mestizo,  then  one  of  his  own  race,  and 
lastly  a  Chinese  mestizo. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  many  do,  that  the 
Filipino  is  either  rancorous  or  revengeful. 
His  nature  is  too  indifferent  and  indolent, 
and  he  is  too  forgetful.  When  he  is  at 
fault  and  is  made  to  understand  that  he 
deserves  punishment,  he  suffers  with  resig- 
nation and  bears  no  ill  will  He  cannot- 
tolerate  being  punished,  however,  without 
a  just  cause,  and  the  master  who  does  so 
usually  loses  his  servant  without  warning. 

By  temperament  the  native  is  very  pre- 
pense to  sensuality.  Throughout  his  life 
he  is  swayed  by  his  sensual  passions  more 
than  by  any  other  earthly  or  heavenly 
thing.  A3  a  lover  and  a  husband  be  is 
the  most  jealous  of  individuals,  often 
going  to  the  extent  of  crime  to  defend  his 
rights. 

One  cannot  declare  sweepingly  that  the 
Filipino  is  always  a  rebellious  subject  or 
a  humble  one ;  that  he  always  makes  an 
obedient  servant  or  a  disobedient  one;  or 
that  he  is  always  a  good  workman  or  alto- 
gether an  idler :  for  he  changes  from  day 
to  day.  One  day  he  is  servile  and  the 
next  insulting;  one  day  he  works  hard 
and  then  he  rests  for  a  week.  If  he  has 
no  money,  it  does  not  trouble  him,'  as  he 
knows  that  he  will  be  provided  with  food 
in  any  native's  house.  Hospitality  he 
both  gives  and  receives  without  thanks  on 
either  side,  but  rather  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence.   Sometimes  he  is  a  faithful,  trus^ 


man,  and  sometimes  he  is  not  so.  'Many 
natives  haye  served  Europeans,  have  re- 
mained as  faithful  as  dogs  for  ten,  twenty, 
and  thirty  years ;  some  of  them  have  hsul 
chai^  of  their  master's  money  for  years 
and  never  taken  a  cent,  and  then  suddenly, 
when  *'  their  heads  become  hot,"  they  have 
taken  a  few  dollars,  perhaps  $100  out 
of  a  safe  containing  $20,000,  and  disap- 
peared. .Occasionally  the  theft  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  some  puerile 
caprice,  but  more  often  a  woman  is  the 
cause.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
money  to  his  sweetheart  or  buying  her 
some  ornament,  the  Filipino  will  rob  and 
abandon  the  master  who  has  brought  him 
up  as  one  of  his  children,  lose  his  position, 
and  ruin  his  life.  If  you  ask  him  why 
he  fled  with  so  little  money,  he  will  reply 
that  he  took  all  he  needed  to  satisfy  his 
whim. 

Left  to  himself,  the  native  servant  or 
employee  is  careless  and  n^Iectful  of 
everything  put  in  his  charge.  His  own 
needs  are  so  few  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  many  needs  of  others;  he  never 
seems  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  doing 
anything  at  once,  nor,  indeed,  of  doing 
some  things  at  all.  He  takes  no  interest 
in  his  own  property,  and  therefore  none 
in  the  property  of  others. 

In  regard  to  other  people,  the  native 
judges  them  all  by  their  appearance:  by 
the  clothes  they  wear,  the  house  they  live 
in,  the  carriage  they  own,  or  the  table  they 
set.  Impressionable  to  the  extreme,  he  is 
irresistibly  carried  away  by  ostentation 
and  showy  magnificence.  Gold  lace  and 
bright  colors  s^ect  him  greatly. 

If  he  enters  the  house  of  a  European 
living  in  an  unassuming  way,  he  will  not 
believe  that  the  European  is  either  wealthy 
or  wise  ;  and  though  his  manner  may  be 
correct,  it  will  not  be  humble.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  visits  an  ignorant  man 
living  in  great  display,  he  will  at  once 
become  submissive,  and  his  attitude  will 
be  most  humble  and  respectful. 

Some  years  ago,  a  wealthy  provincial 
visiting  Manila  for  the  first  time  asked  to 
be  presented  to  the  Governor-General. 
When  he  reached  the  palace,  he  found 
the  Governor  taking  coffee  on  his  piazza, 
dressed  comfortably  in  a  white  cotton 
suit.  The  Filipino  requested  that  some 
favor  be  extended  to  his  district,  and,  it 
having  been  granted,  he  withdrew.  The 
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offidal  who  had  procuied  the  provincial's 
presentation  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  General.  "Why,"  he  answered,  in 
atone  of  evident  disappointment,  "he  is 
no  different  from  any  other  white  man.  I 
was  not  surprised  at  all."  The  General, 
having  been  told  of  this  incident,  told  the 
ofiScial  to  bring  the  Filipino  to  the  next 
reception,  which  was  done.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  throne-room  and  seeing  the  Gen- 
eral in  full  uniform,  surrounded  by  his 
brilliant  staff,  among  splendid  tapestries, 
laced  ushers,  and  all  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dor of  the  Spanish  functions,  the  provin- 
cial grew  pale,  and,  kneeling  as  though  he 
were  before  a  divinity,  he  exclaimed, 
"This  is  indeed  my  Generall"  So  im- 
pressed was  he  that  the  following  day  he 
sent  a  pair  of  handsome  horses  to  the 
General,  with  the  following  note :  **  My 
General  I  yesterday  I  likeJ  you  so  much 
in  your  uniform  of  gold  that  I  send  you 
this  pair  of  horses ;  but  do  not  use  them 
when  you  dress  in  a  white  suit."  This 
case,  the  truth  of  which  is  vouched  for, 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Filipino  forma  his  opinion  of 
the  white  man. 

As  regards  religion,  the  civilized  and 
semi-civilized  natives  of  the  Philippines 
observe  the  outward  forms  of  their  church 
in  about  the  same  way  as  the  Mexicans, 
Chilians,  and  Peruvians  observe  them. 
Ceremonial  pomp  and  display,  candles, 
colored  windows,  gilding,  music,  intoned 
services,  and  incense,  impress  his  Oriental 
nature  immensely.  All  these  things  de- 
light and  hypnotize  him.  If  his  church 
gratifies  his  senses  in  this  manner,  he 
becomes  a  fairly  regular  attendant ;  if  not, 
he  stays  at  home.  He  has  no  conception 
of  worshiping  without  images,  lights,  or 
ritoal;  his  religion  is  neither  of  the  mind 
Qor  the  heart  Thou^  nominally  a 
Christian,  true  religion  is  as  far  from  him 
as  it  is  from  his  barbarian  brothers. 

His  belief  is  no  more  than  superstition, 
and  his  worship  no  less  than  idolatry. 
His  only  conscience  is  a  fear  of  conse- 
quences ;  sympathy  for  his  fellows  he  is 
incapable  of,  and  he  has  never  yet  shown 
that  he  is  the  possessor  of  what  we  call  a 
heart 

Like  most  superstitious  races,  the  Fili- 
pino is  a  firm  believer  in  amulets  and 
charms ;  some  to  preserve  his  health,  and 
some  to  make  him  invulnerable.   Most  of 


these  amulets  are  curious  mixtures  of 
things  religious  and  profane.  One  that  I 
saw  was  a  little  bag  containing  a  human 
tooth  and  some  battered  coins  and  two 
latin  inscriptions.  The  favorite  '*  bullet- 
stopper,"  so  much  worn  by  the  insurrecto 
army,  is  a  bleeding  heart  embroidered  or 
sewn  on  a  piece  of  white  flannel.  The 
selling  or  blessing  of  these  charms  was 
one  of  the  many  methods  the  friars  used 
for  making  money. 

The  Philippine  native  is  a  bom  gam- 
bler. His  passion  for  cards,  dice,  or 
betting  on  a  cock-fight  is  such  that 
he  forgets  his  duties,  his  wife,  and  his 
business.  The  cock  is  his  inseparable 
companion,  and  a  cock-fight  the  acme  of 
his  enjoyment  If  he  has  no  money  to 
bet  with,  he  will  try  to  borrow,  and  if  he 
fails  in  tfiis,  he  will  sell  the  clothes  upon 
his  back  or  even  pawn  one  of  his  children 
to  obtain  funds.  Should  his  house  take 
fire,  he  will  abandon  his  wife,  children, 
jewels,  and  household  gods  for  the  sake 
of  saving  his  beloved  cock.  He  makes  a 
special  study  of  the  bird,  and  can  tell  by 
the  color,  the  shape  of  its  beak,  smd  the 
homy  scales  on  its  legs  whether  it  will 
make  a  fighter  or  a  coward.  Sometimes 
bets  of  great  size  are  made  on  the  results 
of  a  cock-fight  Ii  is  said  that  a  Filipino 
once  placed  his  whole  fortune  of  $50,000 
on  a  bird — and  lost  He  then  staked  his 
wife,  and  again  lost.  As  the  woman  was 
a  pretty  one,  the  winner  claimed  her  at 
once,  whereupon  the  husband  very  coolly 
took  her  to  her  new  master's  house.  There 
is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  this  case,  as, 
to  the  native,  woman  is  but  "  a  thing." 

The  native  faculty  for  sleeping  at  all 
times  and  in  any  position  is  remarkable. 
i_  'V  or  night,  lying  or  standing,  he  can 
slui-  '^er  comfortably.  He  strongly  objects 
to  beh.,  ^udely  awakened,  and  never  wakes 
another  >.  ^ept  in  a  gradual  manner. 

One  of  U-  ''ood  points  of  the  Philippine 
native's  chara..  -  is  his  adaptability.  In 
this  respect  I  k.  of  no  nation  in  the 
world  that  is  his  eq.  While  he  almost 
never  attains  the  peii  ction  of  which  a 
white  man  is  capable,  he  accustoms  him- 
self tf}  everything,  is  acquainted  more  or 
less  well  with  everything,  and  he  is  good 
for  everything.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  he  picks  up  a  trade  or  a  business  in 
such  a  way  that  one  would  think  he  had 
been  at  it  many  years.    In  a  week  he 
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becomes  a  cook  or  a  barber,  a  coachman 
or  painter,  a  tailor  or  mason,  a  musician  or 
a  parish  sexton.  If  your  coachman  be 
away  and  you  wish  to  drive,  your  cook 
will  harness  up  and  take  you  to  the  office 
or  the  Luneta  equally  well.  If  you  order 
your  coachman  to  prepare  dinner,  he  will 
do  it  like  the  cook  himself.  If  you  ask 
the  coachman  to  sew  on  a  button  or  mend 
your  clothes,  to  paint  a  room  or  build  a 
wall,  he  will  prove  to  you  that  he  is  a  good 
Jack  of  all  trades,  though  a  master  of  none. 

If  you  ask  him  to  do  something  that 
you  consider  difficult,  and  he  replies,  "  Yo 
cuidado,  Seflor  "  (I  will  take  care  of  it), 
you  may  be  reasonably  confident  that  he 
will  do  it. 

I  knew  a  native  whom  I  had  never 
heard  play  a  musical  instrument  or  read 
Latin.  Yet,  when  one  of  his  friends  was 
blessed  with  a  young  son,  and  took  the 
child  to  be  baptized,  this  same  man  not 
only  took  the  r6le  of  sacristan,  but  also 
played  in  the  band  which  accompanied 
the  child  home.  The  owner  of  the  hotel 
in  which  this  native  worked  told  me  that 
he  was  equally  good  as  a  coachman,  cook, 
tailor,  barber,  and  painter,  and  that  such 
versatility  among  the  natives  was  a  com- 
mon thing. 

The  race  inhabiting  the  Philippines, 
being  a  branch  of  the  Malay  race  occu- 
pying all  the  islands  of  the  Celebes  Sea, 
is  extraordinarily  devoid  of  aesthetic  taste. 
They  have  no  eye  for  the  combination  of 
colors,  for  decorating  their  houses,  or  for 
dressing  themselves ;  nor,  in  contrast  to 
the  Japanese,  have  they  any  appreciation 
of  or  admiration  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 
With  all  the  art  of  the  Orient  so  near  them, 
they  are  strangely  inartistic.  With  one 
exception — that  of  Luna — ^they  have  never 
produced  even  a  second-rate  artist  Any 
good  taste  that  may  be  displayed  by  th';^ 
is  invariably  copied  from  the  white  races 
with  which  they  come  in  contf Noth- 
ing could  be  more  jarrin*;  to  aesthetic 
senses  than  to  see  the  colors  in  which 
some  of  the  women  dress.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  dark-brown  skins,  they  frequently 
flare  out  in  unsuitable  green,  violet,  yel- 
low, and  funereal  black.  I  was  passing 
over  the  Puente  de  Espafia  one  day, 
behind  a  woman  arrayed  in  a  saya  and 
camisa  of  the  most  vivid  rice-green.  Sud- 
denly a  passing  carabao,  mistaking  her, 
prolably,  f6r  a  bunch  of  sacati  (coarse 


grass),  stepped  on  to  the  sidewalk  as  though 
it  intended  to  take  a  mouthful.  The  in- 
discriminating  animal  was  disappointed, 
however,  as  the  lady  immediately  dropped 
her  chinelas  (slippers)  and  climbed  a 
lamp-post,  where  she  remained,  with  her 
dainty  little  brown  toes  clinging  to  the 
upright  in  a  monkey-like  manner,  until 
the  huge-horned  beast  was  driven  on. 

With  all  classes  the  love  of  imitation 
amounts  almost  to  a  mania ;  if  Europeans 
appear  in  certain  strong  colors,  they  at  once 
follow  the  lead,  without  thinking  whether 
such  colors  are  suitable  to  themselvra  or 
not  Fortunately,  the  women  have  not 
yet  carried  their  mania  for  imitation  to 
the  extent  of  adopting  foreign  fashions  in 
dress.  The  native  costume  is  individual 
and  picturesque ;  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
see  it  lost  The  men,  however,  stop  at 
nothing  in  this  regard.  A  few  days  after 
the  American  troops  entered  Manila  wear- 
ing khaki  suits,  the  shops  were  crowded 
with  natives  inquiring  for  a  ^milar  mate- 
rial ;  and  a  few  days  later  a  large  number 
of  Filipinos  were  seen  walking  about  the 
streets  in  brown  clothes  and  very  self-satis- 
fied airs.  They  saw  American  civilians 
wearing  straw  or  felt  hats  with  muslin 
hatbands,  and  the  fashionables  imitated 
those ;  they  bought  similar  collars,  neck- 
ties, shirts,  belts,  and,  in  fact,  got  them- 
selves up  as  much  like  the  newcomers  as 
possible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  any 
day  a  freakish  American  or  European 
were  to  drive  out  on  the  Luneta  in  a  white 
hat  with  a  green  band  and  a  very  long 
ostrich  feather,  there  would  be  several 
similar  hats  seen  in  Manila  the  following 
day.  Because  of  this  imitative  "  genius  " 
of  die  Filipinos,  it  will  probably  be  an 
easy  matter  for  America  to  establish  here 
aer  fashions,  customs,  and  language.  No 
people,  unless  it  be  the  Chinese,  are  more 
adept  at  copying  an  article  than  are  the 
Filipinos.  Indeed,  if  one  needs  a  thing 
reproduced,  it  is  wise  to  examine  the  pat- 
tern closely  for  defects  first,  or  you  are 
likely  to  receive  the  copy  with  defects  also. 

In  the  fine  arts,  music,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  literature,  the  Philippine  native 
has  made  no  showing  whatever,  in  a  crea- 
tive way.  Luna,  Rizal,  and  one  or  two 
others  are  exceptions  which  merely  accent- 
uate the  dearth.  They  have  more  musi- 
cal talent  than  anything  else,  and,  as  a 
nation,  they  are  passioni^y  fond  criE  music, 
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yet  there  are  no  original  ccunposers  among 
them — not  one  who  has  produced  anything 
worthy  of  notice.  It  seems  as  if  the  spirit  of 
imitation  had  subdued  their  creative  power. 

In  the  sciences  and  possessions,  though 
not  a  few  natives  of  the  better  class  have 
studied  in  European  collies,  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  them  have  been  successful,  and  those 
stand  out  mainly  because  of  their  rarity. 
In  acquiring  Ismguages,  foreign  polish. 
and  book' knowledge,  many  have  shown  a 
remarkable  aptitude,  but  this  is  almost 
entirely  due,  I  think,  to  their  genius  for 
imitation  and  their  extraordinary  memory. 
The  proof  of  a  nation's  progress  lies  in  its 
accomplishments ;  and  since  the  Philip- 
pine native  has  done  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  manufactures, 
the  inventions,  or  the  professions,  it  can- 
not be-  said  truthfully  that  he  is  in  a  very 
advanced  stag& 

All  men  have  natures  more  or  less 
curiously  mixed,  but  the  nature  of  the 
Filipino  is  more  mixed  and  more  curious 
than  any  other  known  race.    Though  he . 
is  the  soul  of  hospitality,  he  may  easily  be 


led  by  a  companion  to  rob  his  guest ;  he 
is  generous  and  yet  grasping;  though  he 
may  have  nothing  to  hide,  he  seldom 
speaks  the  truth  ;  he  is  an  undependable, 
vacillating,  weak  creature,  who  is  constant 
only  in  inconstancy.  He  is  a  man  with 
a  child's  nature.  No  one  can  understand 
his  character,  because  he  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  have  a  character. 
There  are  certain  his  peculiarities,  some 
of  which  are  described  in  this  paper,  which 
are  patent  to  all  observers,  but  no  one  can 
know  the  Filipino,  no  one  can  say  how  he 
will  reason  under  certain  conditions,  or 
what  he  will  do.  In  these  things  he  is 
incomprehensible. 

After  studying  the  Filipino  for  a  week 
you  understand  hira  perfectly ;  at  the  end 
of  a  month  you  find  that  you  have  made  a 
few  mistakes;  in  six  months  your  knowl- 
edge has  received  so  many  shocks  that 
you  speak  less  freely  on  the  subject;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year  you  admit  frankly 
that  you  don't  understand  him  at  all.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  you  know  a  little  about 
the  Filiptna 
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A NOT  infrequent  question  asked 
me  by  strangers  is  whether  I  do 
not  sympathize  with  the  Boers. 
To  this  always  comes  the  same  response : 
"  I  most  certainly  do  sympathize  with  the 
Boers,  but  not  with  their  cause."  I  do 
not  believe  their  cause  is  the  cause  of 
civilization  or  real  liberty,  but  my  heart 
goes  out  to  them  in  the  awful  distress  the 
war  is  bringing  to  them,  and  especially 
tlie  loss  of  Others,  husbands,  and  sons. 
I  am  writing  as  a  woman  to  women  and 
not  as  a  politician,  and  it  is  women  above 
all  that  diis  side  of  the  war  most  strongly 
affects. 

No  woman  who  has  a  mother's  valua- 
tion of  human  life  can  but  be  shocked 
and  agonized  by  the  bloody  horrors  of  war. 
And  the  strongest  test  to  a  Christian  moth- 
er's faith  is  to  feel  that  out  o^  these  wars 
God  in  his  greatness  can  bring  order  and 
right  To  the  ^ical  American  woman, 
who  carries  through  her  busy  days  an 
earnest  attempt  to  live  her  life  fully — who 


puts  equal  energy  into  her  housework, 
her  sewing,  the  moral  rearing  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  the  proper  furtherance  of  her 
husband's  affairs — great  political  questions 
df  the  day  are  only  an  extension  of  the 
family  interests,  and  are  almost  as  vividly 
felt  To  the  deep-hearted,  strong-brained, 
honest  women  such  as  one  meets  here  on 
every  side,  and  through  whom  America's 
future  is  assured,  the  present  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Boers  is  a  subject 
of  keen  interest,  and  the  more  strenuous 
among  them  patiently  read  through  reams 
of  newspapers,  although  they  realize  that 
the  columns  are  tinctured  with  a  politi- 
cal animus  quite  foreign  to  the  subject  at 
issue.  Books  are  almost  as  bad,  and 
althpugh  more  reliable  in  most  cases  than 
the  daily  papers,  they  contain  such  a 
quantity  of  crude  material,  and  the  facts 
are  so  out  of  proper  balance,  that  they 
perplex  rather  ^an  enlighten. 

Women  are,  of  all  creatures,  the  most 
personal,  and  our  inter^t$  work  outward 
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from  home  centers.  We  love  to  speak 
personally  with  people  who  have  lived 
through  some  strange  experience,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  civilized  woman  who 
would  not  rather  speak  face  to  face  with 
a  living  participant  or  witness  of  great 
events  than  read  volumes  of  dry  history. 
It  is,  therefore,  from  this  personal  stand- 
point that  I  write.  I  have  lived  three 
years  in  the  Transvaal.  I  have  passed 
through  the  political  crises  of  '95  and  '96, 
and  I  have  studied  the  history  of  the 
Boers  in  public  documents  and  private 
papers.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  entirely 
unbiased,  but  I  believe  I  can  see  the 
truth  and  appreciate  justice. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  almost  idolatrous  devotion  of  the  Boer 
to  the  Bible,  his  steadfast  adherence  to  his 
opinions,  and  the  great  sacrifices  he  has 
made  and  the  courage  he  has  shown  in 
insisting  upon  leading  his  own  life  with- 
out interference,  that  it  is  quite  a  common 
conception  of  him  that  he  is  a  survival  of 
the  soldier  of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritan 
who  settled  New  England.  This  con- 
ception is,  I  think,  very  misleading.  The 
Boer  has  very  little  in  common  with  the 
Puritan,  and  he  lacks,  above  all,  the 
capacity  for  orderly  government. 

Up  to  the  year  1852,  the  year  of  the 
Sand  River  Convention,  when  Great  Brit- 
ain granted  the  Boers  autonomy  or  State 
sovereignty  in  the  Transvaal,  there  is 
much  to  enlist  one's  sympathy,  and  per- 
haps admiration,  for  the  Boers.  From 
this  time,  however,  their  moral  credit 
begins  to  decline.  If  the  Boers  had 
trekked  from  Cape  Colony  solely  because 
of  grievances  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves  without  just  compensation,  and 
the  exasperation  caused  by  unjust  charges 
of  ill-treatment  of  the  natives,  their  seces- 
sion from  the  Cape  would  recommend 
itself  to  the  sympathy  of  every  self-reliant, 
self-respecting  American ;  but  there  were 
other  elements  in  their  disaffection  which 
are  plainly  made  manifest  by  the  records 
of  the  time  and  their  subsequent  history. 

The  Boers  had  al.ways  been  restless 
under  any  form  of  government ;  they  had 
shown  an  intolerance  of  the  governmental 
control  of  the  Netherland  East  India 
Company,  as  well  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  had  already,  before  the  trek  of  1836, 
earned  for  themselves  thenameof  "  Trek- 


Boeren,"  or  wandering  farmers.  Their 
wanderings  into  the  wilderness  beyond  the 
Quathlambra  range  of  mountains  furnish 
a  stor}'  of  thrilling  adventure,  and  show 
the  Boer  in  his  best  light.  He  proved 
himself  brave,  self-reliant,  and,  perforce, 
abstemious.  One  of  a  little  journeying^ 
band,  his  family  crowded  into  a  canvas- 
covered  wagon,  with  scant  food  and  small 
supply  of  water,  surrounded  by  hostile 
tribes,  he  evolved  into  the  man  whom  we 
recognize  to-day  as  the  Transvaal  Boer. 
In  this  environment  he  lost  all  habits  of 
thrift  which  he  may  have  inherited  from 
his  French  ancestry,  all  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness which  may  have  come  from  his  Dutch 
forefathers.  In  ceaseless  fight  against 
wild  beast  and  savage,  his  courage  became 
tinctured  with  cruelty  and  cunning.  Stray- 
ing through  wastes  of  arid  land,  tented  by 
a  brazen  sky  at  day  and  a  black  pall 
pierced  with  strange  stars  at  night,  the 
"  fore-trekkers "  wandered  on  into  a 
deeper  night  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  people  were  mostly  sprung  from  com- 
mon stock.  They  were  not  of  the  kind  to 
bear  well  the  period  of  isolation  which 
followed  their  secession  from  Cape  Col- 
ony, and  during  the  settling  of  the  coun- 
tries now  known  as  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  Transvaal  their  history  is  an 
ungracious  chronicle  of  bitter  wrangling 
among  themselves,  as  well  as  fierce  fights 
with  the  encircling  native  tribes. 

The  story  of  their  final  appeal  to  Great 
Britain,  the  Annexation,  the  subsequent 
war  of  independence  in  1881,  the  retro- 
cession with  suzerainty  granted  by  Eng- 
land, is  too  well  known  to  the  American 
reader  to  require  more  than  mere  mention 
by  me.  But  all  these  changes  left  the 
Boer  very  much  as  they  found  him.  His 
prejudice  had  deepened  and  he  had  grown 
avaricious,  but  he  remained,  and  he  is 
to-day,  a  curious  example  of  arrested  de- 
velopment He  is  more  than  sixty-three 
years  behind  his  brother  of  Cape  Colony 
in  civilization.  He  is  still  the  Boer  of  the 
Great  Trek,  retrograded  in  some  respects 
by  his  hard  life  of  wandering  and  fighting 
against  desperate  odds. 

Loss  of  home  attachment  is  one  of  the 
conspicuous  results  of  this  long-continued 
migratory  life.  A  Boer  rarely  feels  strong 
attachment  to  any  locality,  or  calls  it  home 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  This  has  been 
shown  by  the  Boers'  promptness  in  selling 
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thdr  farms  in  exchange' for  mining  claims. 
To-day  the  Outlander  actually  owns  more 
than  half  of  the  farms  of  the  Transvaal. 
Even  Mr.  Kruger  has,  in  common  with 
his  brethren,  found  it  to  his  advantage  to 
sell  his  farms.  The  Boer  has  strong 
family  affection,  and  there  are  as  many 
henpecked  husbands  among  these  rough 
emigrant  farmers  as  are  to  be  found  else- 
where in  the  world.  They  have  the  crude, 
inconsistent  piety  of  a  primitive  people, 
are  strongly  persistent  in  courage,  but  not 
often  daring.  Honesty  and  truthfulness 
are  virtues  seldjm  practiced  by  them.  I 
have  heard  it  asserted  that  these  two  are 
moral  qualities  developed  by  commercial 
life ;  and  the  Boers  are  not  a  commercial 
people.  They  are  pastoral,  and  count 
their  vrealth  in  their  flocks.  Wandering 
on  the  veldt  has  made  the  Boer  wary  and 
crafty,  but  the  free,  open  life  has  brought 
to  him,  as  to  other  people  of  the  frontier, 
a  free  hospitality.  Driving  up  to  a  Boer 
farm,  one  is  always  sure  of  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  plenty  of  handshakes,  these  from  the 
master  of  the  house  to  the  smallest  boy 
with  a  dirty  nose. 

The  Boer  woman  is  not  an  interesting 
study.  She  is  rarely  personally  attractive 
after  her  early  youth,  is  of  the  same  type 
and  social  class  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee — dresses  much 
as  they  do,  in  colored  calico,  and  is  as 
prolific.  She  is  inert  bodily  and  mentally, 
quickly  grows  old  and  very  obese.  The 
Boer  women  are  shrewd,  but  ignorant  and 
unimaginative ;  they  are  personally  un- 
cleanly and  poor  housekeepers;  indeed, 
there  is  very  little  housekeeping  attempted. 
On  the  outside,  or  country,  farms,  the 
houses  are  of  sunburned  brick  with  earthen 
floors,  usually  smeared  with  beef-blood  or 
cow-dung.  Of  course  the  households  of 
Pretoria  are  modified  by  civilized  assoda- 
tk>n,  and  among  the  town  Boers  there  is 
a  general  disposition  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren and  ornament  the  homes.  These 
eflforts  are,  if  still  somewhat  crude,  yet 
praiseworthy. 

Personally,  I  like  the  country  Boer  bet- 
ter than  his  brother  of  the  town,  with  his 
thin  veneering  of  manners  and  his  corrupt 
morals.  The  town  Boers  are  of  a  differ- 
ent stamp  from  the  country  Boers,  espe- 
cially the  younger  generation,  who,  having 
been  sent  abroad  for  their  education,  have 
a  certain  degree  of  polish,  and  itt  many 


cases  pay  for  this  by  the  sacrifice  of  some 
of  the  primitive  virtues  of  their  fathers. 
Between  these  young  educated  Boers  and 
the  imported  politicians  from  Holland 
there  has  been  a  growing  jealousy — the 
young  Boer  thinking  himself  fitted  to 
occupy  the  governmental  offices  filled  by 
these  placemen  M  the  Dr.  Leyds  stripe. 
The  imported  political  intriguer,  realizing 
the  increasing  danger  from  the  younger 
Boers'  appreciation  of  the  situation  and 
increasing  hostility  to  the  existing  order, 
sought  to  divert  attention  by  a  liberal 
inoculation  of  the  anti-English  virus ;  in 
that  way  deferring  the  collision  which  was 
sooner  or  later  inevitable  between  the 
prc^ressive  party  and  the  old  oligarchy. 

There  are  other  Boer  chuacteristics 
which  are  interesting.  They  are  not  a 
quarrelsome  people,  nor  are  they  vindic- 
tive towards  each  other.  The  most  revolt- 
ing feature  of  the  Boer's  character  is  his 
cruelty  to  natives  and  to  animals.  The 
black  man,  or  native,  has  always  been  a 
natural  enemy  marked  by  God — the  son 
of  Cain,  and  soulless.  He  was  a  thing 
to  be  conquered  and  tamed  for  burden- 
bearing,  and  he  was  exterminated,  or 
subjected  and  used  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
beyond  the  pale  of  humanity.  The  treat- 
ment of  negroes  in  Boer  prisons  is  some- 
thing too  horrible  to  be  forgotten  if  once 
witnessed. 

The  Boer  envoys  who  have  been  so 
courteously  welcomed  by  Mayor  Van 
Wyck,  of  New  York  (who,  like  many  Boer 
admirers  in  this  country,  has  a  name  of 
Dutch  extraction,  and  little  else  in  com- 
mon with  them),  speak  much  of  liberty 
and  independence,  and  intrude  themselves 
mto  a  close  relationship  with  their  "  big 
brother,  the  American  Republic."  To  a 
people  so  generous  and  quick-hearted  as 
ourselves  there  is  a  catching  pathos  in 
their  simple  appeal  for  ^rmpathy,  and  the 
impulsive  ones  among  us  are  ready  to 
take  active  measures  towards  their  suc- 
cor. A  little  reflection,  a  little  sober 
examination  of  the  facts,  will  convince  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  these  partisans  that 
between  the  TransVaal  '*  Republic  "  and 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  there 
is  no  parallel  but  in  name.  Our  National 
code  of  morals  is  in  no  way  akin  to  the 
ethics  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  We 
offer  a  home  to  the  industrious ;  we  give 
equal  rights  to  all  men,  the  ne^ro  included ; 
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we  give  representation  to  the  taxpayer, 
the  franchise  to  immigrants  after  a  very 
short  residence,  and  the  voting  immigrant 
the  privilege  of  election  to  every  govern- 
mental office  save  that  of  President.  Our 
democratic  form  of  government  represents, 
in  the  highest  degree,  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  others. 

As  E^inst  ttiis  system  of  government, 
the  Boers  have  carried  their  desire  for 
freedom  and  liberty  to  the  extreme  of 
license.  They  resent,  collectively  and 
individually,  any  attempt  toward  govern- 
mental control,  and  they  are  especially 
antagonistic  to  attempts  to  raise  revenue, 
of  themselves  or  their  property,  by  taxa- 
tion. The  Great  Trek  of  '36  attests  this, 
and  the  history  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in 
South  Africa,  prior  to  English  occupation, 
proves  condusively  their  ineradicable 


hatred  of  governmental  control  and  thai 
great  aversion  to  bemg  incorporated  into 
the  body  politic  and  thereby  being  com- 
pelled, on  account  of  community  of  inter- 
est, to  defray  the  cost  of  government. 
This  very  desire  for  individual  liberty,  to 
the  extent  of  absolute  lack  of  responsibil- 
ity and  obligation  to  the  community  in 
which  they  reside,  has  made  it  always 
impossible  for  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
type  to  maintain  unaided  a  permanent 
government. 

While  it  is  true  that  America — the 
asylum  of  all  distressed  people — would 
accord  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Boers,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  the  Boers  would 
not  find  their  environment  here  at  all  con- 
genial. Their  conception  of  liberty  would 
render  irksome  to  them  even  the  few  re- 
straints and  the  few  obligations  imposed 
by  this  country  upon  its  citizens. 


The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient 

Hebrews 

V, — The  Book  of  Deuteronomy 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


ONLY  the  foundations  of  the  He- 
brew nation  were  laid  during  the 
lifetime  of  Moses.  The  super- 
structure reared  thereon  was  the  product 
of  centuries  of  national  growth.  It  does 
not  come  within  the  province  of  this  article 
to  trace  in  detail  the  national  history  of 
Israel.  The  general  outlines  of  that  his- 
tory are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the 
English  Bible.  For  three  centuries  the 
tribes  existed  in  scattered  and  separate 
commuAities,  without  a  constitution,  an 
organized  government,  or  effective  law. 
Leaders  arose  from  time  to  time  called 
"  Judges,"  though  their  function  was  ex- 
ecutive rather  than  judicial,  and  military 
rather  than  executive.  These  leaders 
were  not  elected  by  the  people,  nor  did 
they  inherit  their  office.  They  assumed 
authority  by  reason  ot  sbme  force  or  vigor 
of  character  which  made  them  efficient 
in  protecting  the  people  against  foreign 
foes,  or  made  them  the  subjects  of  popu- 
lar admiration  by  reason  of  special  feats 
p£  valor.  Much  al  the  time  the  tribes 


were  subject  to  predatory  raids  by  sur- 
rounding nations ;  part  of  the  time  they 
were  in  absolute  subjection  to  cruel  and 
unscrupulous  foes.  Within  the  tribes 
themselves  there  was  practically  no  law. 

Every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes."  At  length,  under  one  of  these 
leaders — Saul — the  tribes  were  united 
in  a  vigorous  and  successful  campaign  ; 
under  his  successor,  David,  they  were 
organized  into  a  united  kingdom ;  and 
this  kingdom,  under  his  son  Solomon, 
grew  in  size,  in  wealth,  and  in  apparent 
prosperity.  But  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
a  people  whose  race  characteristics  and 
whose  political  principles  combined  to 
make  them  jealous  of  their  freedom,  the 
spirit  of  restlessness  which  was  inher- 
ited from  their  colonial  days,  and  the 
grievous  exactions  levied  upon  them 
by  a  king  who  lived  in  almost  Oriental 
splendor,  induced  rebellion  after  his  dealli. 
In  the  reign  of  his  successor  ten  of  the 
twelve  tribes  seceded ;  the  nation  was 
rent  in  twain ;  a  new  capital  was  estab* 
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Ushed ;  a  new  and  idolatrous  worship  was 
set  up  in  Samaria  for  the  seceding  tribes ; 
and  the  history  of  the  Jews  flows  thereafter 
in  a  divided  stream  as  that  of  Israel  and 
Judab.  After  two  hundred  years  of  in- 
creasing^ profligacy,  Israel  was  carried 
away  c:aptive  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the 
Israelites'  country  was  repopulated  by  a 
colony  from  the  land  of  their  captors.  A 
mongrel  population  supplanted  the  tribes 
of  Hebrew  origin,  a  hybrid  religion  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.* 

The  two  remaining  tribes,  retaining 
the  capital  and  the  temple,  preserved 
their  nationality  under  the  name  of  Judah, 
but,  changing  their  religion  mtb  the 
dianging  opinions  of  their  rulers,  out- 
rivaled their  sister  Israel  in  corruption.' 
This  corruption  reached  its  climax  under 
Manasseh,  the  fourteenth  kii^  of  the 
southern  kingdom.    His  reign  of  over 
half  a  century  was  characterized  not  only 
by  the  establishment  of  paganism  as  the 
religion  of  the  State,  but  by  a  consequent 
reign  <^  licentiousness  and  immorality  im- 
possible to  describe  and  almost  impossible 
to  imagine.    The  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  restored  ;  the  name  of  Moloch 
became  a  common  oath ;  human  sacrifice 
was  reinstated ;  there  was  a  succession  of 
small  furnaces  in  the  streets  for  which  the 
children  gathered  wood  and  in  which  their 
parents  baked  cakes  as  <^erings  to  Astarte ; 
the  roofe  of  the  houses  were  converted 
into  places  of  worship  and  of  incense-burn- 
ing to  the  heathen  gods ;  the  temple  vessels 
were  consecrated  to  Baal ;  the  altar  in 
front  of  the  temple  was  desecrated ;  and 
the  ark  itself  was  removed  from  the  Holy 
of  Holies.    An  attempt  made  by  faithful 
prophets  to  ste..:  this  current  of  heathen- 
ism was  met  by  a  wholesale  religious  per- 
secution of  all  the  followers  of  Jehovah, 
and      a  reign  of  terror  against  all  who 
dared  remain  faithful  to  the  rel^^on  of 
Iheir  fathers.'    During  this  half-century 
the  religious  writings  as  well   as  the 
rel^ous  principles  of  the  Jewish  nation 
were  forgotten.    Such  ecclesiastical  liter- 
ature as  had  grown  up  during  the  pre- 
ceding centuries  was  kept  within  the 
priestly  circles.   The  people  knew  even 
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less  about  ecclesiastiasm  then  than  they 
do  to-day. 

Then  it  was  that  an  imknown  prophet 
arose,  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to 
bring  Israel  back  to  tfje  simple  religion  of 
Moses.    Inspired  by  the  teaching  of  pre- 
ceding prophets  of  his  own  nation,  such 
as  Isaiah  and  Micah,  and  perhaps  also  by 
echoes  of  the  prophecies  from  the  north- 
ern kingdom  of  such  men  as  Elijah,  Amos, 
and  Hosea,  the  unknown  gathered  together 
whatever   there  was  of  ancient  law  in 
manuscript  and  of  ancient  counsel  in  cur- 
rent traditions,  and  rewrote  the  laws  of 
Moses,  codifying  both  manuscript  and 
tradition,  modifying  both  and  adding  to 
them  new  regulations  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old,  and  new  applications  of  the  old  to  the 
conditions  and  problems  of  his  own  time. 
The  discovery  of  his  writing  would  have 
insured  the  death  of  the  author  and  the 
destruction  of  the  manuscript.    The  tem- 
ple was  still  a  literary  center,  and  some- 
where in  its  archives  the  prophet  hid  the 
book.   Here,  after  Manasseh*s  death,  the 
manuscript  was  discovered,  brought  to 
the  new  and  reforming  king,  Josiah, 
accepted  by  him  as  a  divinely  inspired 
interpretation  of  Mosaism,  and  made  the 
inspiration  and  guide  of  what  was  both  a 
great  religious  revival  and  a  great  political 
reformation.    To  this  codification,  by  an 
unknown  prophet  of  the  seventh  centuxy, 
of  Mosaic  precepts  and  principles,  addi- 
tions were  made  subsequently  by  other 
writers.    The  whole  constitutes  tJie  Book 
of  Deuteronomy.    How  much  of  it  is  truly 
Mosaic,  how  much  of  it  was  contributed  by 
the  unknown  author  in  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh, how  much  is  of  even  subsequent 
date,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  determine 
with  absolute  accuracy;  nor  is  it  necessary. 
The  value  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
does  not  depend  upon  its  Mosaic  author- 
ship.   Its  value  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  witness,  in  a  degenerate  age,  of 
a  great  though  now  unknown  prophet,  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  founder 
of  the  Church  and  the  nation. 

I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  books  of 
modem  scholars*  for  the  reasons  which 
have  led  them  to  the  conclusion  respecting 

■  The  reader  who  desires  a  more  thorough  discusrion 
of  the  character,  contents,  date,  and  authorship  ot  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomywill  find  it  in  Professor  George 
P.  Moore's  article  on  ueuteronomr  in  the  "CyclopeecUa 
BibUca."  and  in  Dr.  Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Book 
g^ntwonomr  in  the  "  IntwtwtiPIWl  Critical  Commeitt 
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the  nature  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  here 
so  briefly  stated.  That  conclusion  is  based 
partly  on  the  title  of  the  book  itself,  which 
signifies  the  "second  law,"  or  "second 
giving  of  the  law,"  ft  title  which,  derived 
apparently  from  the  earliest  ages,  at  least 
indicates  that  from  the  earliest  ages  the 
book  was  regarded  as  a  second  or  supple- 
mentary edition  of  the  Mosaic  l^slation. 
It  is  based  partly  on  the  way  in  which  the 
laws  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  fit  the 
reforms  initiated  by  Josiah,  which  are  de- 
clared by  the  historian  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  a  law-book  found  in  the  temple. 
It  is  based  partly  on  the  structure  of  the 
book  itself,  which  consists  in  form  of  at 
least  three  distinct  speeches,  together  with 
two  poems,  all  of  them  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Moses.  We  must  either  suppose  that 
Moses  wrote  these  orations;  or  that  they 
were  taken  down  verbatim  by  some  con- 
temporaneous reporter  and  then  miracu- 
lously preserved  through  the  intervening 
ages;  or  else,  as  the  modem  scholar  does, 
that  this  form  was  employed  by  a  later 
prophet,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
his  times,  to  give  dramatic  effect  to  teach- 
ing which  he  intended  should  embody  the 
spirit  of  Mosaic  prophecy  in  its  application 
to  a  later  age. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  sketch  that 
those  are  mistaken  who  suppose  that  the 
new  criticism  regards  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy as  a  pious  fraud.  This  would,  in- 
deed, seem  to  me  to  be  an  impossible 
hypothesis.  It  is  true  that  pious  frauds 
have  been  perpetrated  by  pious  men,  but 
always  either  in  some  selfish  or  in  some 
ecclesiastical  interest^that  is.  either  for 
the  benefit  of  the  writer  or  for  the  advan- 
tage of  some  churchly  organization.  An 
ethical  book  founded  upon  fraud  would 
be  an  anomaly  in  literature.  The  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  is  not  an  ecclesiastical 
book ;  it  is  not  written  in  the  interest  of 
the  priesthood  ;  it  is  essentially  an  ethical 
book.  Its  ethical  standards  are  noble,  its 
tone  throughout  pure  and  practical. 
It  is  morally  inconceivable  that  such  a 
book  should  be  inspired  by  dishonest 
motives ;  equally  inconceivable  that  a 
great  moral  revolution,  like  that  wrought 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  shoald  be  inspired 
by  a  pious  fraud ;  and  the  modern  critic 
does  not  regard  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
as  a  fraud.  Books  written  by  one  man  in 
the  name  and  phraseolo^  of  ftn9ther  are 


not   uncommon   in   literature.  Defoe's 
history  of  the  plague  in  London  is  not 
a  fraud  because  it  purports  to  be  written 
by  one  who  had  passed  through  the  scenes 
of  the  plague,  though  it  was  not  written 
for  fifty  years  afterward ;  Plato's  report 
of  the  dialogues  of  Socrates  is  not  a  fraud 
because  no  man  can  tell  how  much  of  the  | 
thoi^ht  in  the  dialogues  belongs  to  Socrates  i 
and  how  much  to  Fiato.    Six  or  seven  cen-  j 
turies  after  Moses,  a  prophet  writes  a  book  | 
in  which  he  incorporates  the  current  tra-  | 
ditions  respecting  Mosaic  laws,  elaborates, 
modifies,  interprets,  and  applies  them  to 
existing  social  conditions,  couches  them 
in  the  language  of  the  great  statesman, 
after  a  fashion  of  historians  in  all  ages 
puts  them  dramatically  into  the  statesman's 
mouth,  and  then,  as  if  to  prevent  any 
reader  from  imagining  that  he  intends 
these  manuscripts  to  be  taken  as  actual 
rescripts  of  the  original  law,  describes  : 
them  as  a  second  law.^    To  call  this  a  | 
fraud  is  to  confound  moral  distinctions,  by  i 
treating  a  common  literary  method,  pur-  i 
sued  by  writers  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
without  obloquy,  as  though  it  were  a  lit- 
erary forgery. 

It  is  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  , 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  that  we  are  ; 
chiefly  to  find  the  political  institutions  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  though  light  is  thrown  . 
upon  those  institutions  by  incidental  refer- 
ences in  their  sacred  history.    Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  trace  the  institutions  which  grew 
up  in  the  six  or  seven  centuries  which  in- 
tervened between  these  two  publications, 
back  to  the  essential  principles  involved 
in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant :  the  relig- 
ious basis  of  the  State,  the  ethical  nature 
of  law,  and  its  sanction  in  the  conscience 
of  the  people. 

All  Oriental  nations  were  absolute  des- 
potisms. In  the  Hebraic  commonwealth 
the  three  departments  of  government, 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
judicial,  were  clearly  discriminated.  There 
were  two  representative  assemblies,  one 
the  Jewish  house  of  representatives,  known 
as  the  Great  Congregation,  which  reflected 
the  popular  will,  the  other  a  smaller  body, 
the  elders  of  the  tribe  or  the  nation,  who 
act  d  as  counselors  of  the  executive,  co- 
operated in  making  treaties,  and  exercised 
certain  judicial  functions.  It  was  the 
Great  Congregation  which,  on  the  report 
I  DeuL  xvil.,  I8k  iieptuagint  ver^oa. 
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of  lie  twelve  spies,  votecl  not  to  undertake 
the  subjugation  of  Canaan,  inducted  into 
office  Josiah,  ratified  the  selection  of  Saul 
as  king,  and  carried  into  effect  the  pro- 
posal of  Solomon  toestabhsh  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  at  Jerusalem.^  It  was  the  elders  who 
made  treaties,  tried  capital  offenses,  and 
enforced  the  execution  of  the  laws.'  There 
was  a  judiciary  who  were  apparendy  elected 
by  the  people  themselves ;'  who  were  for- 
bidden to  take  fees  from  their  suitors  or 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  social  standing 
of  those  who  had  causes  before  them  ; 
and  whose  authoritv,  it  is  clear  from  many 
instances  in  Jewish  history,  was  far  from 
being  merely  nominal.*  Executive  author- 
ity was,  after  the  time  of  Saul,  vested  in  a 
king,  but  his  pdwers  were  limited.  The 
Jewish  monarch  was  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch ;  no  foreigner  could  receive  the  im- 
perial crown,  no  cavalry  could  be  organ- 
ized by  the  king  to  harry  the  kingdom, 
no  heavy  taxation  could  be  levied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  king  and  his  court,  he  could 
establish  no  harem,  he  was  himself  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm.*  That  these 
restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the  king, 
though  sometimes  disr^rded,  were  real, 
not  merely  formal,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  so  unscrupulous  a  despot  as  Ahab 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  so  simple 
an  act  of  despotism  as  the  unjust  absorp- 
tion of  a  peasant's  estate  except  by  bribing 
the  r^pilarly  constituted  judges  of  the 
land.*  With  these  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  from  the  despotic 
power  of  their  rulers,  unparalleled  in  that 
period  of  history,  were  other  provisions 
equally  remarkable  in  their  spirit  of  justice 
,  and  humanity.  Mr.  Robert  IngersoU  has, 
with  characteristic  carelessness,  spoken  of 
the  cruel  code  of  Moses,  under  which  hun- 
dreds of  crimes  were  punished  with  death. 
In  point  of  fact,  only  twelve  crimes  were 
punished  with  deaUi  under  this  code,* 
whereas,  as  late  as  a.d.  1 600,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  were  punished  with  death 
in  England.  Attainder  was  forbidden;* 
human  life,  liberty,  and  property  were 

'Num.  XIV..  1-5.  LO;  Num.  xxvll.,  Ifr^;  1  Chron. 
xiii.,  1-8;  I  KinKsviiU  M;  Num.  xl.,  16^  17;  Josh,  ix., 
18-21  ;Jer.xxTi.,  10-16. 

» losfi.  ix_  18-21 :  Jer.  xxvi„  10-16. 

»&.xWi?.,  1^26;  Deut.i..  13. 

*Lev.  xix.,  15;  xxiv.,  22;  Deut.     17;  xvi.,  19;  Ex. 
xxu.,  21. 
•  Deut.  xvii-  14-20. 
<  1  Kings  xJu.,  1-16. 

' See  alist  of  them  in  Smith's  Bible  EHctionary,  utkle 
"  Laws  of  Moses." 
•Dent,  xxiv.,  16. 


guarded  by  special  provisions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  Ten  Command- 
mt  nts — that  is,  the  Hebrew  constitution 
special  provisions  were  made  for  the 
detection  of  secret  crime  ;^  public  instruc- 
tion was  provided  for  both  by  laws  impos- 
ing this  duty  on  the  parents  and  by  pro- 
vision for  instruction  through  itinerant 
Levites.'  The  only  limitation  on  free 
speech  permitted  was  a  provision  making 
the  preaching  of  false  gods  a  capital 
offense ;  and  even  a  false  prophet  could 
not  ordinarily  be  punished  by  the  State 
until  the  events  which  he  had  assumed  to 
foretell  belied  his  predictions,  proving 
him  to  be  an  impostor.  The  boldness  of 
the  ancient  pro^ets,  illustrated  aUke  by 
the  utterances  which  have  been  preserved 
to  us  and  by  dramatic  incidents  in  their 
careers,  could  have  been  possible  only  in 
a  country  where  freedom  of  speech  was  a 
fact  as  well  as  a  theory.*  With  these 
provisions  of  justice  were  others  scarcely 
less  remarkable  of  a  philanthropic  char- 
acter. Strangers  were  protected  from 
oppresnon ;  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
were  especially  guarded ;  wages  were  to 
be  paid  to  the  hired  servant  from  day  to 
day  ;  gleanings  in  the  vineyard  were  to  be 
left  for  the  poor ;  caste  and  class  distinc- 
tions were  prohibited.'  This  spirit  of 
humanity  is  especially  characteristic  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Says  Dr. 
Driver,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy:  "  Humanity  is  the  author's 
ruling  motive,  wherever  considerations  of 
religion  or  morality  do  not  force  him  to 
repress  it.  Accordingly,  great  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  exercise  of  philanthropy, 
promptitude,  and  liberality  towards  those 
in  difficulty  or  want,  as  the  indigent  in 
need  of  a  loan,*  a  stave  at  the  time  of  his 
manumission,*  a  neighbor  who  has  lost  any 
of  his  property,^  a  poor  man  obliged  to 
borrow  on  pledge,*  a  fugitive  slave,"  a  hired 
servant,"  and  in  the  law  for  the  disposition 
of  the  triennial  tithe,"  the  landless  Levite," 
and  the  stranger — /.  the  unprotected 
foreigner  settled  in  Israel.   The  father- 

*Deut.  xxii.,8;  Ex.xxii..  i-M;  Deut.  xxiv.,  7. 
»  Deut.  xxi..  i-9. 

•Deut  vi.,  7;  Ex,  xiii;,  14.  IS;  Deut.  xxxi..  9-13; 
xxxiii.,  10 ;  Neh.  viii.,  5-8 ;  2  Chron.  xvii.,  8, 9 ;  xxx.,  22 ; 
XXXV.,  2. 3. 

*Deul.  xvlit.,  21,  22;  Jer.  xxxnii. :  2  Sam.  xii.,  1-7; 
1  Kings  xxi.,  17-24. 

•Ex.  xxiL,  21,  22;  Deut.  1.,  17;  xvl.,  19;  xxir.,  14; 
Lev.  xix.,  10, 15 ;  xxiv.,  22. 

•DBUt.xv-7-Il:xxiil.,20f.:  xix.,6.  'xv, 13-15  'xxii., 
M,  ■xxiv., 6,121.  "'xxiv.,  7.  '  xxiv.,  Mf.  -xiv.,  28 (, 
"xU,  RtSn  xiv,  27,29;  xvi.,  11, 14^  xxvl.,  1L12(. 
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less  and  the  widow  are  repeatedly  com- 
mended to  the  Israelite's  charity  or  regard/ 
and  the  stranger,*  especially  at  the  time 
of  the  great  annual  pilgrimages,'  when 
he  and  his  household  partook  tc^ether 
before  God  <^  the  boun^  of  the  soil,  and 
might  the  more  readily  respond  to  an 
appeal  for  benevolence."* 

The  laws  of  a  nation  are  partly  a  record 
of  its  life,  partly  an  interpretation  of  its 
ideals.  That  this  is  true  of  the  laws  of 
the  Hebraic  commonwealth  is  made  clear 
both  by  their  historical  and  their  political 
books.  The  former  contain  many  in- 
stances of  violations  of  law  by  kings  ;  the 
latter  indict  the  people,  and  especially  the 
nobility,  for  transgressing  its  humane 
provisions.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  mention  any  people  of  even 
a  much  later  age  than  that  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  or  even  that  of  the  restora- 
tion after  the  exile,  whose  law  and  consti- 
tution embodied  an  ideal  so  noble  as  that 
embodied  in  the  Hebrew  civil  laws,  or 
any  people  whose  history  shows  the  exist- 
ence of  political  institutions  so  essentially 
just,  free,  and  humane.   Did  this  ideal 


exist  only  in  the  mind  of  Moses  ?  Are  die 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  Hebraic  com- 
monwealth to  be  compared  with  the  ideals 
of  Plato's  "Republic"  or  More's  "Uto- 
pia "  ?  or  do  those  laws  and  constitutions 
represent  a  real,  vital,  national  growth? 
Do  we  here  see  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  liberty,  and  humanity 
suggested  by  a  sin^^e  prophetic  genius  ? 
or  do  we  see  them  on  actual  trial  in  a 
unique  nation  ?  Traditionalism  holds  the 
first  opinion,  modem  scholarship  holds 
the  second.  The  second  does  not  detract 
from  but  rather  adds  to  the  significance 
and  the  value  of  the  revelation  which  that 
political  code  contains.  Regarded  as  an 
attempt  by  a  long  line  of  prophets  to  eip- 
body  in  the  institutions  of  the  primitive 
people  the  essential  motives  of  justice, 
liberty,  and  humanity,  this  code  is  more 
eloquent  than  when  regarded  as  an  ideal 
given  only  by  one  prophet,  comprehended 
only  by  him,  the  serious  execution  of 
which  was  never  really  attempted. 

The  growth  of  die  ecclesiastical  code 
or  canon  law  of  Hebraism  will  be  the 
subject  of  consideration  in  the  next  article. 


The  Urgent  Need  of  Pure  Food  Reform 

By  Harry  B.  Mason,  Ph.G. 


THERE  is  grffiit  need  for  an  intel- 
ligent public  conception  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  adulteration 
of  food  is  carried  on,  and  for  a  rational 
public  demand  that  the  evil  be  corrected, 
so  far  as  possible,  by  National  and  State 
l^slation,  properly  constructed  and  vigor- 
ously enforced.  When  told  how  many  of 
the  foods  upon  which  they  depend  for 
daily  nourishment  are  adulterated,  coun- 
terfeited, and  cheapened,  nine  persons 
out  of  ten  are  dumfounded.  And  it  is 
just  because  of  this  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  public  in  general  that  food  manu- 
facturers have  been  enabled  to  go  to 
criminal  and  almost  unlimited  lengths  in 
their  fraudulent  and  often  harmful  prac- 
tices. If  consumers  would  once  realize 
how  they  are  robbed  in  purse  and  dam- 
aged in  health  by  unscrupulous  manufac- 

iDenLxiT.,  29;  xvi..  11, 14;  xxiv.,  17, 19,30.21 :  xxvi.. 
12f.:  xxvi:.,19.  'x.,19;  xxvi.,  11.  i xlL. li, l4 ;  »v« 27 ; 
xvi-  11, 14:  xxvi.,  ll. 

*  "  The  Intematioiul  Critical  Coimnantarr,"  Deuter- 
onomy, Introduction,  page  xxiv. 


turers  and  dealers,  a  powerful  correcting 
force  would  at  once  be  set  in  motion. 
Without  this  force— the  force  of  public 
sentiment — ^no  law  can  be  made  effective, 
and  no  political,  social,  or  industrial  evU 
corrected. 

To  convey  a  comprehensible  notion  of 
food  adulteration,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
general  it  falls  within  two  classes — one 
simply  fraudulent,  the  other  harmful 
The  first  c'ass  may  properly  be  considered 
in  detail  before  passing  on  the  second. 
As  instances  of  fraudulent  adulteration, 
then,  may  be  mentioned  the  sale  of  "pure 
Mediterranean  olive  oil,"  which  is  mostly 
or  wholly  cotton-seed  oil ;  of  butter  which 
is  either  oleomargarine,  or  rancid  butter 
"renovated"  or  made  over;  of  liquid 
honey  which  is  mostly  glucose ;  of  coffee 
which  is  mostly  chicory ;  of  tea  composed 
mostly  of  exhausted  leaves;  of  wheat 
flour  composed  partly  of  bran  and  corn- 
starch; of  buckwheat  flour  composed 
partly  of  rye  and  oUier  cheaper  cereals ; 
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of  milk  which  has  beeo  robbed  ot  its 
cFC3jn ;  of  lemon  and  vanilla  flavorii^ 

extracts  made  without  lemon  or  vanilla ; 
of  currant  jellies  made  from  appk-parings ; 
of  baking-powder  composed  almost  wholly 
of  starch  "  filler,"  alum,  and  acid  phos- 
phates ;  of  prepared  mustard  which  con- 
tains often  as  high  as  seventy  per  cent, 
of  starch,  colored  with  turmeric ;  of  pepper 
and  other  spices  which  are  for  the  most 
part  made  up  of  hulls,  rice,  com,  wheat, 
and  the  like ;  of  lard  made  out  of  cotton- 
seed oil  and  tallow ;  of  cheese  which  is 
"filled"  cheese;  and  of  other  things 
truly  and  literally  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

Such  adulteration  as  this,  though  it 
sometimes  exercises  a  certain  insidious 
harm  to  health  which  I  shall  consider 
further  on  in  this  article,  is,  in  the  main, 
harmless  so  far  as  heahh  is  concerned. 
The  one  great  charge  to  be  made  against 
such  adulteration  Is  that  it  is  dishonest, 
and  that  by  means  of  it  the  food  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  rob  the 
people  annually  of  millions  of  dollars. 
And,  in  the  main,  it  is  not  the  rich  who 
are  so  robbed ;  the  rich  are  able  to  pay 
high  prices  and  get  purer  products ;  the 
poor,  who  must  needs  buy  as  cheaply  as 
possible — they  are  the  ones  who  are  made 
to  suffer  loss,  and  they  are  the  very  ones 
least  able  to  suffer  it  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  of  these  fraudulent  foods  are  sold 
at  prices  brought  by  the  purer  and  more 
expensive  products.  Many  foodstuffs, 
indeed,  have  been  greatly  lessened  in 
price  throi^h  the  admixture  of  cheaper 
but  wholesome  materials.  Spices  and 
condiments  in  general  may  now  be  pur- 
chased for  half  the  price  of  a  decade  or 
two  ago,  and  for  nearly  half  what  pure 
products  must  necessarily  bring  to-day. 
But  even  with  foodstuffs  which  have  been 
greatly  lessened  in  price  by  adulteration 
kmnx  the  term  in  the  broad  sense  of 
admucture  with  any  foreign  ingredient 
whatsoever),  the  lessening  in  price  to  the 
consumer  has  not  been  commensurate 
with  the  lessening  in  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Competition  has  forced  manu- 
facturers to  share  a  measure  of  their  gain 
with  the  consumer,  but  it  has  not  in  gen- 
eral forced  them  to  share  anything  like 
as  much  as  they  ought  Their  products 
bring  much  more  than  they  would  if 
honestly  branded  and  sold  for  what  they 


are,  instead  of  what  they  are  claimed  to 
be. 

But  while  the  majority  of  adulterated 
and  counterfeited  foods  are  admittedly 
sold  at  prices  much  below  the  prices  of 
the  pure  products  (though  not  so  far  below 
them  as  they  ought  to  be),  there  are  yet  a 
number  of  such  foods  which,  masquer- 
ading as  the  pure  products,  bring  nearly 
or  entirely  full  prices.  Mr.  Coroner 
Antonio  Zucca,  the  President  of  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  and 
a  lai^  importer  of  Italian  products, 
declared  before  the  Swatorial  investigat- 
ing committee  some^onths  ago  that  "at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  olive  oil  branded 
and  sold  for  the  pure  article  in  this 
country  is  spurious  -composed  of  cotton< 
seed  oil  and  the  like.  Statistics  gathered 
by  the  Pure  Food  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania showed  that  during  the  year  ending 
May  31  last,  87,800,000  pounds  of  oleo- 
margarine were  marketed  and  sold  in 
the  United  States.  This  product  costs 
the  manufacturer  to  make  about  seven 
cents  a  pound,  including  the  two-cent 
government  tax  (when  this  is  paid  1).  Now, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  despite  the 
thirty-three  more  or  less  ineffectively 
carried  out  State  laws  to  the  contrary,  at 
least  half  of  this  enormous  quantity  of 
oleomargarine  was  colored  and  sold  as 
butter,  and  at  butter  prices ;  and  when  it 
is  further  considered  that  oleomargarine 
costs  but  about  half  as  much  to  make  as 
butter,  and  should  therefore  bring  but 
about  half  the  price,  it  becomes  clear  that 
dining  this  one  year  alone,  and  throi^h 
this  one  article  of  food,  the  American 
public  was  robbed  outright  of  several 
millions  of  dollars.  Indeed,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  recently  reported  to 
the  House  that  222,788  pounds  of  oleo- 
margarine were  sent  into  New  York  State 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  that  State 
there  is  a  laW  making  absolutely  prohib- 
itory the  sale  of  oleomargarine  under  any 
conditions ;  certainly  none  of  this  oleo- 
margarine was  sold  as  such;  therefore 
it  must  all  of  it  have  been  sold  as  butter, 
and  at  butter  prices.  Oleomargarine  is 
a  healthful  food  product  When  sold 
under  its  own  name  and  upon  its  own 
merits,  it  is  not  only  unobjectionable,  but 
beneficial ;  for  it  provides  the  poor  man 
who  cannot  well  afford  to  bi:^  butter  mth 
a  wholesome  substitute  for  half  the  price. 
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The  attempt  to  prevent  entirely  the  sale 
of  oleomargarine  in  New  York  State,  and 
the  present  efforts  of  the  dairy  interests 
to  have  Congress  prevent  the  general  sale 
of  oleomargarine  throughout  the  country 
by  imposing  the  heavy  tax  of  ten  cents 
per  pound  upon  it,  are,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  opposition  to  the  public  good. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  oleomar- 
garine masquerades  as  fresh  dairy  butter, 
and  is  dishonestly  sold  at  nearly  or  fully  the 
price  of  fresh  dairy  butter,  the  rich  man 
has  thrust  upon  him  a  counterfeit  product, 
and  the  poor  man  is  defrauded  and  robbed 
of  his  hard-earned  money  in  a  manner 
which  calls  for  certain  and  effective  pun- 
ishment. 

I  have  said  that  this  class  of  food 
products  now  under  consideration  are  not 
harmful  to  health — that  they  are  simply 
fraudulent.  But  while  they  are  not 
Positively  harmful  to  health,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  are  negatively  harmful  to 
it  For,  while  most  of  the  admixtures  and 
counterfeits  are  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
some  of  them  are  distinctly  inferior  in 
food  value  to  the  products  whose  places 
they  take ;  and  the  consumer  is  thereby 
prevented  from  receiving  that  degree  of 
nourishment  which  he  ought  to  receive. 
Just  how  potent  this  factor  is,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  know,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  no  slight  matter.  An  infant 
brought  up  on  city  milk  which  has  been 
robbed  of  most  of  its  cream  will  not,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  develop  into  a  robust  example 
of  physical  health  and  strength.  Thanks 
to  the  United  States  statutes  which  put  a 
lax  upon  "  mixed  "  flour,  this  most  impor- 
t.int  of  all  foodstuffs  is  now  not  often 
admixed  with  those  innutritions  materials 
which  formerly  were  often  present  in  it ; 
but  there  is  still  consumed  much  "  food 
which  fails  to  feed,"  as  Mr.  Louis  Wind- 
miiller  has  recently  said.  This  is  not  a 
I^hase  of  food  adulteration  to  be  passed 
over  in  neglect.  For  whatever  conduces, 
in  whatever  measure,  to  the  physical 
deterioration  of  a  race,  conduces  in  like 
measure  to  its  moral  and  intellectual 
deterioration,  as  biological  law  makes 
evident,  and  as  history  has  abundantly 
testified.  The  consumption  by  a  race 
of  much  "  food  which  fails  to  feed "  is, 
therefore,  bound  to  exercise  an  influence 
insidious  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects. 

How  are  this  fraud  and  robbery  prac- 


ticed upon  the  people,  and  this  insidious 
and  negative  effect  upon  the  people's 
health,  to  be  remedied?  Manufacturers 
and  dealers  should  be  rigidly  compelled 
to  label  every  adulterated  food  for  what  it 
is.  The  brand  of  a  product  should  hon- 
estly disclose  just  what  has  entered  into 
the  composition  of  that  product.  Then 
"pure  Mediterranean  olive  oil  "  composed 
mostly  of  oil  from  the  cotton-seed  would 
bring,  not  olive  oil  prices,  but  cotton-seed 
oil  prices.  The  rich  man  who  wanted 
and  paid  for  pure  olive  oil  and  pure  butter 
would  not  be  given  cotton-seed  oil  and 
oleomargarine  instead ;  and  the  poor  man 
who  wanted  substitutes  could  buy 
them  intentionally  and  reap  the  great 
advantage  of  much  cheaper  prices.  More- 
over, in  several  States  where  pure-food 
laws  have  been  enacted  and  enforced,  it 
has  been  found  that  through  honest  brand- 
ing the  sale  of  many  food  admixtures  has 
greatly  diminished,  showing  that  the  con- 
sumer, if  himself  allowed  to  decide  what 
he  shall  buy,  will  purchase  much  less  of 
adulterated  and  counterfeited  foods  than 
he  is  otherwise  compelled  to  buy  through 
ignorance.  The  honest  branding  of  foods, 
then,  besides  enabling  the  rich  man  to 
buy  pure  products  and  the  poor  man  to 
buy  the  .substitutes  intentionally  with  great 
saving  to  himself,  also,  by  materially  les- 
sening the  consumption  of  sophisticated 
foods,  prevents  in  large  measure  the  na- 
tive harm  to  health  which  this  class  of 
foods  sometimes  causes,  and  which  was 
dwelt  upon  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Passing  now  to  the  second  class  of  food 
adulteration,  that  which  is  directly  harm- 
ful to  health,  it  may  be  said  that  this  class 
forms  numerically  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  whole.  The  great  majority  of  food 
adulteration  is  simply  fraudulent  About 
the  only  kind  of  harmful  adulteration  is 
that  comprised  in  the  use  of  coloring  mat- 
ters and  preservatives.  Cochineal  is  used 
to  give  a  natural  fruit  color  to  jams  and 
jellies  (most  of  which  are,  of  course,  made 
largely  of  counterfeit  material),  and  copper 
sulphate  is  used  for  coloring  canned  peas 
and  beans  and  many  vegetables..  Various 
canned  fruits  are  artificially  colored,  as 
are  also  several  other  things,  such  as  cer- 
tain bottled  drinks.  Quite  recently  chemi- 
cals derived  from  coal  tar,  and  known 
popularly  as  aniline  dyes,  have  been  used 
for  coloring  foods.    The  use  of  chemical 
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preservatives  in  food  has  increased  greatly 
within  the  last  few  years.  Borax  and 
boric  acid  are  used  veiy  la^ly  for  the 
preservation  of  butter,  canned  meats, 
iKicon,  sausage,  oysters,  and  other  animal 
product  Salicylic  acid  is  used  for  the 
preservation  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  fruit 
products ;  and  formaldehyde  is  used  largely 
in  the  preservation  of  milk  and  cream. 

The  use  of  chemical  preservatives  in 
food  is  a  very  broad  subject,  and  can  only 
be  barely  touched  upon  within  the  limits 
of  this  article.  It  may  be  said  that  while 
not  all  <^  these  preservatives  are  detri- 
mental to  health,  most  of  them  undoubt- 
edly are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Which  are  harmful  and  which  not  is  a 
question  over  which  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  dispute  during  the  last  year  or  two 
between  chemists,  food  manufacturers,  and 
physicians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  has  been  pretty  definitely  determined, 
however,  that  the  use  of  borax  and  boric 
add  in  proper  quantities  is  not  attended 
with  any  harm,  at  least  with  no  more  harm 
than  attends  the  use  of  common  salt  and 
saltpeter,  preservatives  which  have  been 
used  in  the  household  for  ages.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  miners  and  others 
subsisting  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  on  fish  and  meats  preserved  with 
salt  are  subject  to  scurvy ;  and  saltpeter 
(potassium  nitrate)  exercises  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  kidneys,  and  even  upon 
the  muscular  tissues,  when  used  continu- 
ously for  any  length  of  time.  Since  borax 
and  boric  acid  are  comparatively  harmless, 
therefore  their  use  as  preservatives  should 
certainly  be  permitted.  For  some  means 
of  preservation  is  positively  needed  with 
many  kinds  of  food ;  inde«i,  the  produc- 
tion of  ptomaines,  which  often  result  from 
the  incipient  decomposition  of  meats,  is 
far  more  dangerous  than  any  preservative 
could  possibly  be,  often  causing  the  death 
of  whole  families.  Cold  storage  is  the 
ideal  means  of  preservation,  of  course, 
but  it  is  expensive,  and,  moreover,  does 
not  lend  itself  to  local  requirements. 
Since  some  means  of  preservation  is  nec- 
essary, and  since  borax  and  boric  acid 
seem  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  these  would  be  unrea 
sonable  and  would  promote  harm  rather 
than  prevent  it ;  besides,  to  prohibit 
their  use  would  result  in  great  and  need- 
less industrial  detriment.    During  1898 


Canada  exported  $1,800,000  worth  of 
hams  to  England  ;  and  though  1  have  no 
figures  showing  the  extent  of  our  own 
exportation,  I  know  that  it  is  very  large, 
not  only  in  hams,  but  in  bacon  alsa  Both 
of  these  products  must  be  preserved  with 
borax  and  boric  acid ;  if  salt  is  used  for 
their  preservation,  foreign  purchasers  will 
not  buy  them,  for  the  taste  of  the  salt 
destroys  in  large  measure  the  flavor  of  the 
meat.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  borax  and 
boric  acid  as  preservatives  would  there- 
fore ruin  our  large  and  growing  foreign 
trade  in  these  products.  Such  a  step,  just 
as  we  are  reaching  out  and  gaining  more 
and  more  of  the  world's  commerce,  would 
be  most  unwise  indeed. 

While,  as  I  have  said,  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  boric  acid  is  comparatively 
harmless,  it  has  been  quite  as  clearly 
shown  that  formaldehyde,  salicylic  acid, 
etal.^  are  harmful.  It  ts  vigorously  asserted 
by  a  comparatively  few  food  manufacturers 
and  others  that  these  substances  are  harm- 
less in  the  quantities  necessary  for  pre- 
servative purposes,  but  this  position  is 
opposed  by  the  majority  of  authorities, 
and  is  apparently  refuted  by  the  results  of 
experimentation.  These  substances  are 
powerful  anti-ferments,  and  they  exercise 
a  strong  inhibitory  effect  upon  digestion, 
not  to  inention  the  systemic  disturbances 
of  which  they  are  undoubtedly  productive. 
It  may  be  that  in  sufficuntly  small  quanti- 
ties they  are  harmless;  but,  until  the 
great  weight  of  testimony  against  this 
view  has  been  proved  false,  their  use 
should  be  prohibited  in  any  quantities 
whatsoever,  particularly  since  in  practice 
they  are  not  used  in  these  small  quantities, 
but  carelessly  and  ignorantry  in  such  ex- 
cessive quantities  as  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  detrimental  to  health.  Boric  acid, 
indeed,  is  often  used  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities than  are  necessary,  and  thus  some- 
times probably  becomes  itself  of  greater 
or  less  harm.  These  substances  should 
all  be  subjected  to  searching  and  thorough 
investigation  and  experimentation  by  a 
governmental  board  of  experts.  This 
board  should  be  instructed  to  determine 
what  percentage  of  boric  acid  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  foods,  and  then  the 
use  of  the  acid  in  excess  of  this  percentage 
should  not  be  permitted.  The  board 
should  also  be  instructed  to  determine 
whether  other  chemical  preservatives  in 
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common  use  are  harmful  in  the  quantities 
necessary  for  preservatldn ;  and  if,  despite 
the  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  con- 
trary, they  should  be  found  harmless 
beyond  peradventure,  their  use  within 
certain  limits  should,  of  course,  be  per- 
mitted. The  targe  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  these  substances  in  the  United  States 
has  undoubtedly  produced  great  harm,  and 
may  easily  have  had  much  to  do  with  our 
well-known  tendency  to  indigestion  and 
to  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  significant 
that  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  as  a  preserv- 
ative is  absolutely  prohibited  in  nearly 
every  European  country,  and  in  all  the 
South  American  States  which  have  pure- 
food  laws. 

I  have  said  that  some  kind  of  preserva- 
tive is  a  practical  necessity  with  certain 
animal  products  and  the  like;  but  it  may 
be  said  that  the  use  of  any  chemical  pre- 
servative in  milk  is  unnecessary  and  should 
not  be  permitted  under  any  circumstances. 
The  use  of  preservatives  in  the  milk  sup- 
ply of  nearly  all  our  large  cities  has  grown 
to  be  a  great  evil  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  one  which  calls  for  immediate  and 
dfective  correcdon.  Solutions  of  formal- 
dehyde, sold  under  various  trade  names, 
are  used  ad  libitum  by  ignorant  and  care- 
less milkmen  and  dealers  who  find  their 
use  much  more  convenient  than  cleanli- 
ness. It  is  much  easier  to  throw  in  some 
harmless  (?)formaldehydeor  other  solution 
than  scrupulously  to  scald  and  clean  the 
cans  and  containers.  Moreover,  whatever 
milk  is  left  to-day  will  not  spoil  on  one's 
hands,  but  can  be  sold  to-morrow  1  Milk 
is  a  product  which  should  always  be  used 
fresh  ;  when  .prevented  from  "  souring  '* 
by  preservatives,  several  chemical  changes 
of  lesser  prominence  which  take  place  are 
concealed ;  and  these  always  render  milk 
unfit  for  use,  and  sometimes  roider  it  pos- 
itively dangerous.  Besides,  it  has  been 
pretty  well  proved  that  formaldehyde  in 
milk  is  itself  detrimental  to  health.  When 
present  in  even  minute  percentages,  it  has 
been  found  to  exercise  an  inhibitory  effect 
upon  the  digestion  of  the  milk  by  the 
digestive  ferments  of  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  Numbers  of  well-authen- 
ticated cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
health  of  babies  has  been  seriously  dam- 
aged by  milk  preserved  with  formaldehyde ; 
and  many  deaths  have  been  quite  clearly 
traced  to  this  cause.    Several  State  laws 


prohibit  the  use  of  preservatives  in  milk, 
and  under  these  laws  &ere  have  recently 
been  numerous  prosecutions  In  several  I 
large  cities  of  the  country.  But  this  Is  not 
enough.  Every  State  should  have  a  law, 
and  every  city  an  ordinance,  forbidding 
the  use  of  chemic  1  preservatives  in  roitk ; 
and  these  laws  and  ordinances  should  be 
vigorously  enforced  in  order  that  this  great 
source  of  danger  to  the  public  healdi,  and 
this  cause  of  much  infant  mortali^-,  may 
be,  so  far  as  possible,  wiped  out  of  exist- 1 
ence.* 

What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
about  the  use  of  preservatives  in  food 
applies  in  large  measure  also  to  the  use 
of  coloring  matters.  Not  all  of  these  are  i 
harmful  in  the  amounts  used,  but  it  has 
been  indisputably  proved  that  some  of 
them  are.  Like  preservatives,  they  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  determinative  in- 
vestigation ;  then  the  use  of  those  that  are 
found  harmful  should  be  prohibited,  and 
the  use  of  those  found  harmie  s  should ' 
be  permitted  in  reasonable  amounts. 

In  order  that  this  paper  may  be  shorn 
of  any  possible  sensationalism,  and  in 
order,  too,  that  a  more  definite  conception 
may  be  gained  of  the  extent  to  which  the  i 
adulteration  of  foodstuffs  is  carried  on.  I 
shall  attempt  to  give  a  few  percentages. 
But,  after  all,  these  can  be  little  more  than 
attempts ;  for  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
estimate  with  any  accuracy  how  great  a 
relative  amount  of  our  food  supply  is  tam- 
pered with.  It  may  first  be  said  that  there 
are  many  kinds  of  food  which  are  never 
adulterated  at  all.  In  general,  fresh  vege- 
tables, meats,  and  the  like  are  not  adul- 
terated ;  and,  thanks  to  the  one  really 
effective  United  States  food  regulation, 
that  concerning  flour,  this  one  all-im- 
portant article  of  food  is  now  seldom 
adulterated.  As  to  the  relative  number 
of  foods  which  escape  adulteration,  I  may 
quote  Dr.  Lattimer,  who,  as  analyst  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health,  re- 
ported two  or  three  jrears  ago  that  of  376 
articles  of  diet  in  common  use  in  ever)' 
household  about  1 2 1 ,  or  a  little  less  than 
one-third,  were  free  from  the  adulterator's 

■  The  nse  of  preservaHves  iii  milk  U,  of  conne,  not  the 
only  source  of  danger.  It  is  be^nd  the  scope  of  this 
article,  however,  to  discuss  the  milk  supply  of  our  dties, 
though  in  passing  1  might  say  that  it  should  be  sabjectea 
in  every  case  to  noid  State  and  municipal  inspection  and 
supervision,  in  order  that  scrupulous  cleanliness  mar  be 
observed,  that  milk  may  always  be  of  proper  qualUy, ud 
that  the  bacterial  contamination  which  b  often  so  mat 
a  cause  of  infectioa  may  beavf^ded  so  tar  as  ponirilifc. 
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machinations.  Now,  as  to  the  relative 
quantity  of  the  total  food  supply  which  is 
adulteiated*  it  may  be  said  that  this 
amount  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
two  to  twenty-five  per  cent  Mr.  John  K. 
Beimet,  who  has  for  several  yeara  had 
lai^e  and  perhaps  unexcelled  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  as  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Inspector  of  Michigan,  thinks  the 
average  percentage  of  adulteration  to  be 
at  least  fifteen.^  But  suppose  it  tobe  ten, 
which  is  certainly  a  conservative  estimate, 
bearing  in  mind  the  recent  large  increase 
in  the  use  of  preservatives  in  mixlc  and 
other  foods :  we  then  see,  when  we  consider 
that  the  annual  food  supply  of  the  coun- 
try is  authoritatively  valued  at  $4,500,- 
000,000,  that  about  $450,000,000  worth 
of  fraudulent  and  harmful  products  are 
annually  consumed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Is  not  the  evil  great 
enough  to  call  for  remedial  measures  ? 

The  statement  can  scarcely  be  chal- 
lenged that  this  great  amount  of  adultera- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  develop  and 
flourish  through  the  absence  of  adequate 
legislative  prohibitions.  Legislation  can- 
not correct  all  industrial  and  political 
evils,  nor  can  it  completely  correct  any 
one  of  them ;  but,  wisely  and  rationally 
directed,  it  can  do  much.  In  certain  for- 
eign countries  it  has  held  the  adulteration 
and  counterfeiting  of  foods  down  to  one- 
fourth  the  extent  of  the  evil  here.  In 
England,  for  instance,  where  a  compre- 
hensive pure-food  law  is  in  existence, 
where  every  township  and  borough  has 
its  "  public  analyst "  for  the  frequent 
examination  of  suspected  foodstuffs,  and 
where  conviction  follows  directly  upon  the 
heels  of  proved  violation  of  the  law,  the 
percentage  of  ill^;al  adulteration  in  foods 
subjected  to  examination  has  for  years 
averaged  but  ten,  whereas  forty  is  about 
the  average  in  the  United  States.'  And 
in  several  of  our  own  States  legislation 
has  likewise  greatly  reduced  the  extent  of 
adulteration.  For  several  years  Michigan 
has  had  an  excellent  pure-food  law,  and 
this  has  been  enforced  in  a  vigorous  and 
able  manner.    We  may  well  take  this 
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■Lest  these  percentages  be  thouftht  contradictory  to 
those  given  in  the  preceding  pars^ph.  it  must  be 
explained  that  thev  are  not  typical  of  all  fuods,  but, 
instead,  only  of  such  toods  as  are  secured  for  examina- 
tion. Usnally  only  tho^  kinds  of  foods  are  examined 
which  are  paiticul^ly  subje^  to  adulteration,  and  with 
tbett  the  pocentage  ot  ftdalterated  i^oducts  found  is,  of 
course,  somewhat  greater. 


State,  then,  as  an  example  of  what  legis- 
lative control  can  do  to  correct  the  fraudu- 
lent and  harmful  adulteration  of  foods. 
And  as  showing  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Mic^gan,  I  will  again  quote 
Mr.  Bennet,  the  Dairy  and  Food  Inspectot 
of  the  State :  "I  am  confident  that  I  can 
prove  to  any  honest,  fair-minded  person 
that  there  has  been  at  least  seventy-five 
per  cent,  improvement  in  nearly  all  the 
food  products  being  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  in  this  State,  and  that  more  than 
$16,000,000  annually  is  being  saved  the 
consumers  of  Michigan,  and  this  at  an 
expense  of  less  than  $20,000  per  year." ' 
These  conditions  in  Michigan  and  in  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  show  that  proper 
and  well-enforced  legislation  throughout 
the  United  States  would  go  far  toward 
correcting  the  evil,  and  that  it  is  mostly 
because  tiiis  has  been  absent  that  the  evil 
has  grown  to  such  alarming  proportions. 

The  comparative  lack  of  the  l^slative 
prohibition  of  food  adulteration  in  this 
country  has  not  only  allowed  our  own 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  rob  and  cheat 
and  harm  the  public  on  every  hand,  but  it 
has  also  allowed  foreign  manufacturers  to 
send  over  to  this  country  products  which 
they  were  legally  prohibited  from  selling 
in  their  own,  as  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
Senatorial  investigation  of  last  summer. 
Think  of  the  United  States  being  an 
outlet  for  the  inferior,  fraudulent,  and 
harmful  food  products  of  other  countries  I 
This  is  galling  enough  to  our  National 
pride,  let  alone  all  considerations  of  public 
good. 

It  is  true  that  something  has  been  done 
in  the  United  States  to  control  the  adul- 
teration of  foods,  but  for  the  most  part 
this  has  been  too  sporadic  and  too  local 
in  character.  Barring  the  oleomargarine 
laws  which  are  on  Ae  statute-books  of 
thirty-three  States  (most  of  which  laws, 
however,  have  never  been  properly  en- 
forced), up  to  a  year  ago  there  had  been 
general  pure-food  laws  in  but  eleven 
instances,  and  not  more  than  half  these 
laws  had  ever  been  enforced  to  any  de^ee. 
And  outside  of  the  regulations  concerning 
the  quality  of  flour,  butter,  and  cheese, 
the  United  States  statutes  contain  nothing 
to  prevent  inter-State  traffic  in  all  sorts  of 
fraudulent  and  harmful  products.  Efforts 
have  been  made  at  every  session  of  Con- 
Pure  Fcxxl  En,"  November,  1899. 
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gress  for  ten  years  to  pass  a  broad  pure- 
food  law,  and  to  create  a  special  department 
to  be  charged  with  its  enforcement,  but, 
in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  a  general 
public  demand  behind  these  efforts,  the 
food-manufacturing  interests  have  each 
time  been  successful  in  causing  the  burial 
of  the  measures.  And  much  the  same 
has  been  true  of  efforts  made  toward 
securing  State  legislation. 

But  the  disclosures  made  during^  the 
army  beef  investigation  did  much  to  open 
the  public's  eye  to  the  extent  of  food  adul- 
teration, and  to  create  a  demand  for 
legislative  prohibitions.  Within  a  few 
months  general  pure-food  bills  were  passed 
in  five  States,  bills  narrower  in  scope  were 
passed  in  these  same  States  and  in  others, 
and  several  laws  which  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  some  time  were  put  into  more 
honest  and  thorough  enforcement.  And 
there  are  indications  now  that  when  the 
present  legislative  year  closes,  a  number  of 
new  pure-food  laws  will  be  in  existence.  At 
this  writing  five  general  pure-food  meas- 
ures, and  perhaps  a  dozen  measures  nar- 
rower in  scope,  such  as  those  tx)ncerning 
the  sale  of  skimmed  milk,  have  been  intro- 
duced in  State  Legislatures,  and  several 
measures  of  varying  scope  and  purpose 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress.  Mean- 
while there  are  two  National  bodies  which 
are  striving  to  advance  pure-food  legisla- 
tion,both  National  and  State — the  National 
Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  De- 
partments, and  the  National  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Congress.  These  bodies  have 
now  been  in  existence  about  three  years, 
but  so  far  they  have  accomplished  no  direct 
results.  Plans  are  under  way,  however, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  something 
definite  later  on. 

Both  a  National  law  and  uniform  State 
laws  are  positively  needed  to  correct  this 
great  evil.  If  only  State  laws  are  had,  a 
manufacturer  who  sent  his  illegal  products 
across  the  border  into  another  State  could 
not  be  reached,  for  that  State,  having  jur- 
isdiction over  its  own  citizens  only,  could 


not  touch  him ;  and  if  only  a  National 
law  is  had,  a  manufocturer  who  sold  his 

illegal  products  in  his  own  State  could 
not  be  reached,  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  control  only  over  inter-State 
traffic.  These  National  and  State  laws 
should  (1)  make  necessary  the  honest  and 
proper  branding  of  all  sophisticated  and 
counterfeited  products  which  are  not  del- 
eterious to  health,  so  that  the  man  who 
wants  and  pays  for  pure  olive  oil  and 
pure  butter  shall  not  be  given  cotton-seed 
oil  and  oleomargarine  instead,  and  the  man 
who  wants  the  substitutes  can  buy  them 
intentionally  and  at  the  cheaper  prices 
for  which  they  would  then  be  sold  ;  they 
should  (2)  make  prohibitory  the  use  of 
coloring  matters  and  preservatives  which 
are  detrimental  to  health,  permitting  the 
use  only  of  those  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  formless,  and  prescribing  the  maxi- 
mum quantities  in  which  these  may  be 
used ;  and  they  should  (3)  make  abso- 
lutely prohibitory  the  use  in  milk  of  any 
chemical  preservative  or  substance  what- 
soever. But  not  only  should  such  Na- 
tional and  State  laws  be  made  ;  they  should 
be  enforced.  Every  law  should  provide 
for  a  special  department  to  be  charged 
with  its  enforcement — for  a  Commissioner 
to  direct  the  operations  of  the  department, 
for  inspectors  to  watch  the  market  and 
gather  samples  of  products  f^om  time  to 
time,  for  capable  analysts  to  examine 
these  products,  and  for  attorneys,  either 
regular  or  special,  to  prosecute  all  dis- 
covered violations.  Then  the  public 
should  see  that  the  department  does  its 
duty,  and  does  it  fearlessly  and  honestly. 
If  this  great  evil  is  to  be  corrected,  if  this 
robbery  practiced  upon  the  people  is  to 
be  stopped,  if  this  danger  to  the  people's 
health  is  to  be  removed,  it  will  be  largely 
because  the  public  rises  up  in  indignation 
and  demands  correction.  In  the  absence 
of  this  public  demand  food  manufacturers 
and  others  will  in  the  future  succeed  in 
blocking  the  wheels  of  reform  as  they 
have  so  effectively  done  in  the  past. 
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THE  two  works  below  named  are  of 
the  highest  value  in  a  department 
of  the  science  of  religion  here- 
tofore almost  wholly  unexplored.  That 
science  has  dealt  hitherto  with  the  racial 
phenomena  of  religious  development. 
Here  it  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  in- 
dividual life.  The  studies  which  Drs. 
Starbuck  and  Coe  have  pursued  in  this 
field  are  a  fresh  and  important  confirma- 
tion of  the  harmony  of  science  with  Relig- 
ion, a  new  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  a  revelation  of  the 
supernatural  as  not  outside  of  but  as  at  the 
heart  of  the  natural. 

Dr.  Starbuck's  method  of  study  is  docu- 
mentary. Dealii^  iirst  with  "  Conversion," 
he  has  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  cases 
of  a  typcal  kind,  the  residuum  of  a  larger 
number,  the  facts  of  which  were  given  him 
in  answers  to  an  elaborate  series  of  ques- 
tions. These  cases  come  from  nearly  all 
the  Protestant  communions,  and  are  mostly 
American,  three-eighths  of  them  male  and 
five-eighths  female.  The  autobi(^aphicaI 
memoranda  which  these  present  are  of 
the  kind  familiar  to  all  who  have  had  to 
do  with  the  subject  ot  religious  experi- 
ences, but  under  Dr.  Starbuck's  anal}rsis 
they  yield  the  most  interesting  generaliza- 
tions, of  which  we  have  space  here  only 
for  the  chief.  Conversion  is  essentially 
an  unseUing  process,  in  which  a  higher 
self-appreciation  accompanies  the  birth  of 
self  into  a  larger  life  of  altruistic  sympa- 
thies, and  the  surrender  of  the  personal 
will  to  be  guided  by  the  larger  forces  of 
which  it  is  a  part  Furthermore,  both  be- 
fore and  in  conversion  the  sub-conscious 
instinctive  elements  of  nature  work  auto- 
matically toward  it,  and  the  function  of 
the  will  is  to  give  point  and  direction  to 
them.  The  facts  of  conversion,  then,  are 
manifestations  of  natural  processes,  of 

Powers  that  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep^eated  in  our  mystic  frame — 

'  Tit  Psyckalogy  ofRelition.  An  Empirical  Study  of 
the  Growth  of  ReTiinouaConsckiusness.  By  Edvin  Diller 
Starbuck,  Fh.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  at 
Leland  Stanlord  Junior  Univerdtr.  With  a  Preface 
by  WUHam  lames.  Professor  of  Phllosc^v  at  Har- 
vard Univerdty.  Charles  Scritmer's  Sons.  New  York. 

Tkt  SHrUual  L^e.  Studies  in  the  Sdence  of  Keller 
ion.  By  Geom  A.  Coe,  Ph.D..  Profenor  of  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Pbiloaopfay  in  Northwestern  University 
Eaton  &  Haltts,  New  York.  Curts  ft  Jennings,  Cin 


these  processes  being  modes  of  the  di- 
vine working  in  the  microcosm  of  human- 
ity. "  The  great  awakening  of  conversion 
into  a  new  world  of  spiritual  insight  is  so 
inclusive  that  we  fitly  call  it  a  second 
birth."  In  his  investigation  of  the  age  at 
which  this  experience  occurs,  Dr.  Star- 
buck  concludes,  from  twelve  hundred  and 
six^-five  cases,  that "  religious  awakenings 
of  all  kinds  are  mostly  confined  to  ado- 
lescence— say  between  the  years  ten  and 
twenty-one.  They  seem  to  indicate  that 
religious  feeling  comes  as  a  tidal  wave 
which  culminates  shortly  after  puberty, 
and  that  lesser  waves  precede  and  follow 
its  crest." 

For  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
religious  growth  not  involving  conversion 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  cases  were 
available,  three-fifths  of  them  female. 

Here  the  same  unselfing  process  appears 
as  in  the  more  abrupt  transition  called 
conversion.  "  From  childhood  to  matur- 
ity the  trend  of  life  has  been  persistently 
away  from  the  self-assertive  egocentric 
instincts  toward  those  which  are  society- 
centered  and  God-centered."  As  in  Uie 
former  group  conversion  appears  to  be 
essentially  the  birth  of  a  spiritual  self 
that  is  felt  to  be  part  of  a  larger  life,  so 
in  the  latter  group  the  central  tendency 
of  growth  is  "  toward  an  appreciation  of 
religion  as  a  life  within,  and  toward  a 
realization  of  this  as  a  part  of  the  life  of 
God." 

This  necessarily  meager  account  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  amplitude  of  Dr. 
Starbuck's  materials,  and  die  critical  cau- 
tion with  which  he  employs  them  in  in- 
ference and  generalization.  The  differ- 
ent types  of  religious  experience  in  the 
sexes,  cases  of  abnormal  and  pathological 
type  and  of  false  or  injudicious  religious 
methods,  the  sociolc^cal,  biological,  phys- 
iological, and  psychological  aspects  pf 
the  subject,  are  all  discussed,  and  the 
data  given  upon  which  general  conclu- 
sions are  based.  In  an  educational  point 
of  view  Dr.  Starbuck's  work  is  of  supreme 
practical  importance.  It  deserves  thought- 
ful study  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  relig- 
ious training,  whether  parents,  teachers, 
or  pastors. 

Dr.  Starbuck  and  Dr.  Coe  quote  from 
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each  other,  and  come  to  similar  conclu- 
aons.  Thar  fields  of  study  partly  over- 
lap. But  while  Dr.  Starbudc  limits  him- 
sdf  to  the  phenomena  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  religion  in  the  soul,  Dr.  Coe, 
treating  these  more  concisely,  goes  further 
into  their  relation  to  temperaments  as 
modifying  causes.  "Would  you  under- 
stand," he  concludes,  "the  emotional 
aspects  of  religious  experiences  ?  Do  not 
ascribe  them  to  the  inscrutable  ways  of 
God,  but  to  ascertainable  differences 
in  men's  mental  constitutions ;  do  not 
theorize  about  divine  grace,  but  study  the 
hidden  workings  of  the  human  mind." 

Dr.  Coe  also  devotes  some  fifty  pages 
to  a  study  of  psychical  forces  as  related 
to  therapeutics,  in  connection  with  which 
he  discusses  "  Christian  Science "  in  a 
sensible  and  irenic  manner,  judging  that 
it  "has  merely  hastened  a  growth  that 
was  already  started  in  the  world  of 
science  " — being  itself  utterly  unscientific. 
But  the  distinctive  value  of  his  work,  as 
compared  with  Dr.  Starbuck's,  lies  in  his 
thorough  study  of  the  part  due  to  indi- 
vidual temperament,  not  only  in  religious 
experiences,  but  in  current  conceptions 
of  the  spiritual  life.  From  a  \a.Tgc  variety 
of  phenomena — such  as  the  popular  ideas 
of  saintliness  and  spirituali^,  the  "  holi- 
ness "  movements,  the  disproportionate- 
ness  of  the  sexes  in  our  churches,  the 
aloofness  of  many  energetic  minds  from 
the  churches,  the  prevailing  tone  of 
spiritual  songs — he  judges  it  questionable 
if  the  Church  yet  comprehends  the  full- 


ness of  manhood  that  was  in  Christ: 
"The  universally  human  (inception  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  has  been  warped 
into  special  temperamental  forms.  .  ,  . 
Feeling  has  been  unduly  honored  to  the 
relative  neglect  of  thought,  and  especially 
of  action,  ...  or,  to  speak  in  directly 
psychological  terms,  the  forms  of  religious 
life  natural  to  the  choleric  temperament 
are  habitually  discounted  in  favor  of  those 
natural  to  the  sanguine  and  melancholic 
temperaments,  particularly  the  latter." 
Instead  of  accusing  those  repelled  by 
these  warped,  one-sided  ideals,  the  Church 
must  replace  them  by  what  is  more  sym- 
metrical,  and  "  put  proportional  stress 
upon  the  more  rug^d,  active,  intellectual 
and  social  virtues." 

Dr.  Coe's  closing  chapter  on  the  "  Study 
of  Spirituality,"  from  which  these  quota- 
tions are  made,  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
read  and  discussed,  at  least  in  church 
meetings  for  the  breaking  up  of  fallow 
ground,  and  for  the  helping  of  a  genuine 
evangelicalism  to  solve  some  disquieting^ 
problems,  both  individual  and  sociaL 
There  is  reason  to  doubt,  with  Dr.  Coe, 
whether  even  the  spiritual  teachers  of  the 
people  adequately  comprehend  the  proc- 
esses they  are  appointed  to  guide.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  necessity  of 
good  psychological  training  for  the  best 
product  of  religious  work.  The  two 
volumes  here  reviewed  are  a  most  service- 
able contribution  to  present  needs,  while 
a  prc^essive  science  confronts  an  un- 
progressive  theology. 


Pain 

By  Alfred  L.  Donaldson 

I  stood  beside  the  lake  at  point  of  day, 

Before  the  youngest  breeze  had  left  its  bed, 

While  sha^y  mists  still  lingered  overhead 

Or  rolled  themselves  reluctantly  away. 

I  tossed  a  stone ;  it  made  a  splash,  some  spray, 

Some  short-lived  ripples — and  then  all  was  dead.. 

But  still  I  saw  it  as  it  downward  sped 

To  unknown  depths  of  liquid,  leaden  gray. 

So  in  the  human  soul  sink  stones  of  pain  : 

We  hear  the  splash  and  see  the  ripples  leap, 

We  feel  the  spray,  perchance,  and  tiien — ^forget  1 

We  see  a  smile  upon  the  face  again, 

And  yet  we  know  that,  if  the  soul  be  deep, 

That  stone  must  still  be  sinking  in  it  yet 
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to  any  address  on  rempt  of  the  published  price. 


An  Opera  and  Lady  Qrasmere.  By  Albert 
Kinrosa.  Illustrated  by  Archie  Guon.  The  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  C(x,  New  Vork.  4%x7V4  In-  2% 
pages.  fIJS. 

An  Outline  of  Political  Orowtb  in  the  Nine* 
teeatb  Ceatnry,  By  Edmund  HamUton  Sean, 
A.M.  The  MacmiUao  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8  in. 

616  ftages. 

This  is  not  a  ^eat  book,  but  it  is  an  extremely 
useful  one.  Simply,  clearly,  comprehensively, 
it  summarizes  tne  political  development  of 
every  nation  and  every  important  province  in 
the  world  durine  Uie  present  centurv.  In  the 
process  of  condensing,  the  author  has  shown 
genuine  insight  as  to  what  facts  should  be 
omitted.  There  are  no  dust-heaps  of  meaning- 
less events.  Those  are  chronicled  which  mean 
something  for  the  future,  and  thus  the  narra- 
tive remains  philosophical  and  vital.  The 
book  is  admirably  planned  to  fit  students  to 
understand  current  politics  aU  over  the  world. 

AposUea'  Creed,  The.  By  Archibald  Hop- 
kins. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  Yoric  4%x7H  In. 
207  pages.  $U5. 

Why  should  one  darken  counsel  by  words 
without  knowled^&  or  undertake  to  enlighten 
others  before  enligntening  himself  ?  Mr.  Hop- 
kins undertakes  to  speak  as  "  simply  an  aver- 
age layman.**  We  think  tiiat  the  average 
layman  using  the  Prayer-Book  understands 
that  "  the  place  of  departed  spirits,"  which  is 
an  authonzed  substitute  in  the  creed  for 
"hell**  (t>., die  subterranean  abode  where  the 
dead  were  anciently  supposed  to  dwell),  is  not 
identical  in  meaning,  as  Mr.  Hopkins  repre- 
sents it  to  be,  with  that  gloomy  and  ambigu- 
ous monosyllable.  We  Uiink  uiat  an  avera^ 
layman,  if  wishing  to  do  justice  both  to  his 
subject  and  himself,  would  have  discovered 
that  "paradise,"  in  the  dying  words  of 
Jesus,  was  the  term  which  denoted  merely  the 
abode  of  the  [)ious  dead,  then  popularly  con- 
ceived of  as  in  the  underworld.  Yet  Mr. 
Hopkins  makes  haste  to  inform  the  public 
thaf'the  factof  His  [Jesus]  having  descended 
into  Hell,  or  gone  to  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  is  denied  by  His  own  statement  as 


be  with  me  in  Paradise.' "  After  expatiatingon 
the  contradiction  he  discovers  here,  he  asks, 
with  an  air  of  grave  conclusiveness,  "Were 
there  two  ascensions  ?"  We  think  that  this 
specimen  does  not  misrepresent  the  worth  of 
the  book. 

As  the  Light  Led.  By  James  Newton  Bas- 
kett.  1-be  MacmilUn  Co.,  New  York.  4>4x6%  in. 
3»  pages.  flJO. 
Mr.  Baskett's  new  story  is  another  first-hand 
picture  of  characteristic  rural  life  in  Missouri, 
difiering  radically  in  plot  from  its  predecessor 


"AtYou-AUs*  Hous^^but  dealing  with  the 
same  background,  and  full  of  the  same  direct 
and  sincere  study  and  observation  of  nature. 
The  peculiar  quality  of  Mr.  Baskett's  work  is 
its  entire  unaffectedne&s ;  it  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  record  of  fact  as  Mr.  Baskett 
sees  the  fact  of  life  in  the  Missouri  country; 
with  a  touch  of  atmosphere  which  comes  to 
him  and  finds  expression  in  his  style  through 
his  deep  love  of  nature  and  his  intimate  com- 
panionship with  her.  These  stories  convey 
the  impression  of  veracity— honest  delineation 
of  things  as  they  are.  They  are  homely, 
straifi^tiorward  studies  of  American  farm  life, 
touched,  however,  with  the  poetry  which  issues 
from  contact  with  the  beautiful  landscape; 
what  Mr.  Page  has  done  for  Virginia,  Nliss 
Murfree  for  Tennessee,  Mr.  Allen  for  Ken- 
tuckv,  Mr.  Baskett  is  doiug  for  Central  Mis- 
souri. "  As  Uie  Light  Led  **  shows  a  decided 
advance  in  the  development  of  plot  and  the 
management  of  narrative. 

Babes  in  the  Bush.  By  Rdf  Boldrewood. 
Tl^HacnUnanCo.,NewYOTk.  5x7Hin.  420pafie9. 

Another  story  of  Australian  life — ajield  of 
fiction  which  Mr.  Boldrewood  seems  to  divide 
with  Mr.  Homung.  It  is  rather  wordy  and  m 
parts  commonplace. 

Bird  Notes  Afield.  By  Charles  A.  Keeler. 
D.  P.  Elder  &  Morgan  Sbepard,  San  Fnutdsco. 
5x6^4  in.  352  pages.  »l.SO. 

A  pleasantly  written  and  neatly  printed  talk 
about  the  birds  of  California,  intended  for  the 
ordinary  observer,  not  the  trained  omitfadlo* 
gist. 

Black  Homer  of  Jimtown,  The.  By  Ed  Mott. 
Grosset  &  DunUp,  New  York.  4^Ekx7ln.  286pages. 

Too  much  dialect  for  easy  reading  I  Doubt- 
less the  negro  utterance  has  been  studied  care- 
fully, but  when  three  words  out  of  four  are 
distorted  in  spelling,  the  reader's  effort  in 
following  becomes  painful.  The  stories  them- 
selves have  fun  ana  ingenuity,  but  they  are  not 
as  jolly  as  Mr.  Mott%  famous  Pike  Coun^ 
tales. 

Boarder  of  Argyle  Place,  The.   By  George 

Toile.  Illustrated.  R.  F,  Fetmo  &  Co.,  New  Yo3t. 
4%x7m.  241  pages.  »US. 

The  smart  talk  in  this  book  is  so  pert  and  self- 
conscious  as  somewhat  to  disturb  the  restful- 
ness  of  reading.  However,  there  are  enough 
amusing  situations  and  clever  bits  of  repartee 
to  make  the  book  worth  while  if  taken  in 
small  doses.  The  text  bears  certain  marks  M 
hasty  construction  ;  for  instance,  referring  to 
Mrs.  Rheubottom  on  page  69, "  a  look  of  alarm 
died  away  out  of  her  brown  eyes,"  while  on 
page  105  there  came  "a  flash  of  ind^^ation 
from  her  blue  eyes.**  ^  i 
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Brief  Histoty  of  Blementary  MathenuiticB. 
By  Dr.  Karl  Fink.  Translated  from  Uw  Gennao  by 
wooater  WoodnifT  Beman  and  David  EBgNM  Smith. 
The  OMn  Court  PubUshUw  Ctk,  CUwTS^?^ 
in.  Xapngn. 

To  the  teacher  of  any  science  the  histoiy  ctf 
that  science  is  important  for  clearer  views  of 
it  and  a  more  effective  tvesentation  and  pros- 
ecution of  it  Dr.  Ftnk*s  woric,  of  which  this 
is  a  translation,  with  some  revision,  is  the  most 
systematic  attempt  yet  made  to  present  a  com- 
pendious history  of  mathematics — a  subject  in 
which  there  is  now  a  marked  revival  of  interest. 

Bunny's  Priendi.  By  Aniy  Lc  Feuvre.  Illus- 
trated. The  Fleming  H.  ReveU  Co,  New  York. 
4%x7V4ln.  $4  pages.  30c 

ChUd  Life  in  Literature:  A  Fourth  Reader. 
By  EtU  Auitin  BbOsdell  and  Harr  Francis  Blato- 

deU  Illustrated.  The  HacmUlao  Co.,  New  Vork. 
6x7Hin.  2«  pages.  «c 

Church  Problems :  A  View  of  Modem  Angti- 
cmIub.  Bjr  Various  AuOnn.  Edited  br  H.  Hens- 
lev  Henson.  E.  P.  Dotton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
S^xSHln.  SXpaftes.  t2. 
The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  set  forth  a 
view  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  a  working 
institution  confronted  with  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems. These  problems  are  severally  treated 
in  sixteen  essays  by  thirteen  omtributors. 
Their  variety  of  topics  precludes  us  trom  any 
criticism  of  the  volume  as  a  whole.  It  is 
marlced  by  notably  good  literary  s^le,  and  an 
admirable  freedom  from  polemics  or  partisan- 
ship. In  respect  of  this,  we  note  that  it  refers 
to  the  recently  published  **  Evangelical  Free 
Church  Catechism  "  as  "  a  document  of  which 
no  one  can  speak  without  warm  admiration." 
In  reference  to  the  allegation  that  "we  un- 
church' all  who  have  not  episcopal  orders,"  it 
justly  affirms  that  "  whatever  isolated  individ- 
uidsmayhavesaid  or  done,  the  English  Church 
has  certainly  passed  no  such  judgment  on  the 
members  of  any  other  body."  Its  definition  of 
Anglicanism  is  worth  remembering;  "Angli- 
canism is  properly  historic  Christianity  within 
the  sphere  of  English  influence."  Another 
sentence  conveys  a  lesson  to  the  churches  of 
our  own  country  in  diis  time  of  new  national 
problems :  "  Tlie  Empire  needs  for  its  own 
welfare  the  Church's  missions.  For  vigorous 
missionary  enterjuise  operates  as  a  potent 
force  for  maintaining  the  stability  of  the 
nation." 

Citizen  of  the  World.  The.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. Vols.  I.  and  If.  O'he  Temple  Classics.  Ed- 
ited by  Israel  GoUancz,  MJl.)  The  UacnUbw  Co., 
New  Vork.  3%x6in.  SOceach. 

Dread  and  Pear  of  Kings,  The,  By  J.  Breck- 
enrldge  Ellis.  A.  C.  McCIuiB  ft  Co.,  Cfalngo. 
4^4x7^/4  in.  360  pages.  $12S. 
A  tale  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  the  reign 
of  terror  in  Rome  after  his  retiral  to  Capri 
and  when  Sejanus  was  hounding  Romans  to 
death  or  confiscating  their  estates  without  re- 
gard to  rank  or  innocenc  ;. 

Education  of  the  Youne  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato.  Translated  bf  Bernard  Boaanqttat,  HJk., 
LL.D.  The  MacmillBnCo.,NewVoric.  4%x7%ln. 

198  pages.  70c 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  By 
fbomas  Gray.  Illustrated  by  R.  W.  A.  Rouse. 
E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.,  New  York.  6x8  in.  49  pages. 


Elusive  Hildenrde,  The.  By  H.  R.  Martin. 
R.  F.  Peono  &  Co.,  New  York.  $x7V;  in.  328 pages. 

Epistles  of  the  New  Teetament:  In  Cnrrenl 
and  Popnlar  Idlcm.  By  Hearr  Hayman,  DJ>. 
TlMHaaidUanCo.,NewYoA.  4<x7  in.  S6J pages. 

This  modem  version  is  so  arranged  as  to 
face  King  James's  version  (why  not  dlie  Re- 
vised ?)  page  by  page.  A  good  specimen  of 
the  style  is  Romans  xv.,  17—*'  I  have  therefore 
whereof  I  may  ^lory  through  Christ  Jesus  in 
those  thin^  which  pertain  to  God,"  which  is 
modernized  thus :  "  This  therefore  is  my  chief 
trophy  in  Christ  Jesus  achieved  in  God's 
service."  The  full  salvation  of  such  an  at- 
tempt is  not  worked  out  except  in  a  partner- 
ship of  several,  in  which  the  personal  equation 
can  be  canceled.  Frequent  signs  of  the  per- 
sonal equation  appear  in  this,  as  in  every 
single-handed  translation.  Substituting  "he 
is  the  dupe  of  his  own  folly  "  for  "  he  deceives 
himself"  (Galatians  vi.,  3),  "is  powerful  to 
confirm  his  position"  for  "is  able  to  make 
him  stand"  (1  Corinthians  xiv.,  14),  smacks  of 
academic  more  dian  popular  speech.  The 
substitution  of  "holocausts  "  for  "burnt  offer- 
ings "  (Hebrews  6)  is  certainly  anti-popular. 
It  is  a  more  serious  fault  to  stick  to  King 
Tames  in  reading  "faith,  hope,  charitjr"  for 
"faith,  hope,  love"  (I  Corinthians  xiii.,  13), 
and  to  perpetuate  some  false  translations  which 
the  Revisers  have  corrected,  as  in  Phitippians 
ii.,  6^  and  Colossians  i.,  16.  The  nlodemized 
reading  of  Galatians  vi.,  4,  "he  may  take  credit 
for  it  to  himself  alone,"  is  palpably  anti-Paul- 
ine: such  a  thing  Paul  never  did.  Neverthe- 
less, while  open  to  a  just  criticism,  as  all  indi- 
vidual work  must  be.  Dr.  Hayman's  version, 
modestly  enough  styled  "  an  attempt,"  will  be 
very  helpful  in  rendering  die  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  more  intdligible 
to  the  average  reader. 

Evolution  and  Theology  and  Other  Essays. 

By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  D.D.  Edited  by  Orello  Cone. 
The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7hk  in.  J06 
pages.  t2. 

Those  who  have  read  anything  from  Dr. 
Pfleiderer's  pen  regard  his  name  as  giving 
sufficient  commendation  to  any  work  that  car- 
ries it.  Some  of  the  essays  in  this  volume* 
which  takes  its  title  from  die  subject  of  tiie 
first  of  them,  have  already  appeared  in  our 
periodicals,  and  some  appear  now  for  the  first 
time  in  English.  Our  limits  do  not  suffice  for 
adequate  criticism  of  any  one  of  them,  much 
less  of  the  series.  Strongly  differing  from  Dr. 
Pfleiderer  at  certain  points,  we  find  him  at 
other  points  supplying  what  seem  to  us  the 
correctives  of  what  we  must  regard  as  his  mis- 
conceptions. He  rejects  "su^ematuralism  " 
as  inconsistent  with  the  evolutionary  philoso- 
phy, but  discovers,  after  all,  in  coimection  widi 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  "the  true  and 
genuine  supematuralism,"  in  contrast  with 
"the  abstract  Jewish  supematuralism.^  He 
regards  Jesus  as  so  implicated  in  the  thought 
and  conditions  of  his  time  as  not  to  rise  above 
an  apocalyptic  view  of  the  world,  expecting  a 
mu'aculous  catastrophe  as  tiie  mode  of  its 
regeneration.  On  the  other  hand,  he  finds 
in  certun  sayings  of.  Jcdin  and  Paiu,  imder  a 
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** mystical  envelope"  indeed,  a  "profound 
thought"  just  the  reverse  of  this,  **  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  the  Christian  Gnosis,**  and 
also  of  the  modem  idealist  philosophy,  that 
**  the  world  is  a  work  of  divine  reason,  which 
Ivings  order  into  the  chaos  of  forces,  and 
guides  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
world  "  One  who  finds  John  and  Paul  thus 
a^ited  with  a  broader  and  more  rational 
thought  than  their  Master  naturally  suspects 
that  the  Master  has  been  mbinterpreted.  We 
believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  Dr. 
Ffleiderer's  crediting  to  Jesus  uie  apocalyptic 
eschatology  of  Jewish  seers  and  sibyls  is  a  war 
of  thinking  that  is  losing  ground  among  schol- 
arly exegetes. 

Exhibition  Parts,  1900':  A  Practical  Quide. 
mustiatiou,  Mus,  and  PluH.  Pkwlerick  A.  Sttdtes 
Co^NewyoriiT^xrHin-  432iN«a.  Paperbound, 

SOc 

This  Guide  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  con- 
taining a  vast  amount  of  information  about 
both  Paris  and  its  Expedition.  Published  in 
Paris  b^  Hachette  &  CiCj  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can edition  has  been  specially  and  with  note- 
worthy intelligence  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  English  and  American  visitors. 

Four  Yean  Nine.  By  Bart  Mynderse.  The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  344 

Inveterate  novel-readers  ouj^t  to  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Mynderse  for  actjuainting  them  with 
such  a  character  as  Smithers.  The  story  is 
one  of  prison  life.  While  the  talk  among  the 
prisoners  seems  sometimes  oppressively  and 
unnecessarily  "  tough,'*  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
is  crisp  with  the  newness  coming  from  a  not 
worked-out  mine. 

Finch  First  Reader,  The.  By  Adelaide  V. 
Finch.  Illustrated.  Ginn  ft  Co..  Boston.  5^x7V« 
in.   145  pages. 

From  Door  to  Door.  By  Bernard  Capes.  The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  4%x7V4  in. 
318  pages.  $IJ0. 

Fraitfalness  (F^ondit^.  By  £mile  Zola. 
Translated  and  Edited  br  Emeaf  AUied  Vizetellr. 
Doobtodar.  Page  ft  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8  In.  4^ 
pages.  $2. 

Qhmon  or  Epicure?  By  Horace  Fletcher. 
Herttert  S.  Staae  ft  Co.,  Chicago.  4V4X6  in.  128 
paget  >1. 

This  IS  a  treatise  on  good  eating  as  an  art 
rather  than,  as  in  ordinary  speech,  the  sub- 
stance eaten.  The  person  who  devours  his 
food  is  the  " glutton r  the  "epicure**  is  one 
who  is  intent  on  the  nutritive  benefit  of  it. 
From  personal  experience  Mr.  Fletcher  jgives 
counsel  on  hygienic  eating  and  the  exercise  of 
the  sense  of  taste  for  the  promotion  of  health 
and  lohgevi^. 

Otdden  L«gend,  The ;  or,  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
Vols.  I.  and  n.  Englistod  to  mUam  Ciuton. 
(The  Tempto  ClasdcsJ  Tns  MacrnHlan  Co^  New 

York.  4X6  in.   SOc  each. 

Great  Stone  of  Sardts,  The,  and  the  Girl  at 
Cobburat.  Br  Frank  R.  Stockton.  (Shenandoah 
Edition.  Vols.  XI.  and  XI 1.)  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  Y(Hrk.  S^xSV^in.  Sotd  by  subscription. 

Oreen  Flags  and  Other  Stories  of  War  and 
•pert.  The.  By  A.  Cooan  Doyle.  McClure,  Phil- 
iR&Co..NewVoik.  5x7Hia.  384  pages.  *1J0. 

A  story  of  slaughter  in  batn^  in  Egypt,  a  taje 
of  abratal  prize-lig^^  9.  fvwpartTcularly  ghastly 


pirate  yams,  and  some  ingeniously  invented 
mysterious  horrors — assuredly  this  is  a  thor- 
oughly varied  record  of  criminal  strenuousness. 
But  Dr.  Doyle  is  a  bom  story-teller,  and  we 
suspect  that  most  men  readers  (but  not  so 
many  women)  will  finish  the  book  first  and 
criticise  it  afterwards. 

HandtKXfk  to  Christian  and  Ecclesiastical 
Rome:  Pert  III.  HoDutlclem  in  Rome.  Pert 
IV.  BccIeelMticel  Rome.  By  M.  A.  R.  Tuker  and 
Hope  Malleson.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  5x7%  in.  5H0  pages.  $2JS. 

This  volume,  in  two  parts,  "  Monasticism  in 
Rome**  and  "  EcclesiasticaJ  Rome,'*  is  a  the- 
saurus of  information  inclusive  of  the  minute 
details  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  made 
serviceable  as  a  reference-book  by  a  good 
index.  The  illustrations  are  colored.  Prob- 
ably the  more  interesting  portion  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  is  the  elaborate  account  g^ven  of 
the  papal  court— its  palaces,  ceremonies,  digni- 
taries, etc. 


By  Willis  Boyd  Allen. 
New  York.  5x7%  in.  346 


Head  of  Paaht,  The. 
E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co- 
pages.  «I.50l 

Healiiw  of  the  Nations,  The.  By  J.  Rutter 
WillkunsDn.  The  Student  VohinteerUovement  for 
FondgnMintoiis,  New  York.  4)ix7V«in.  9Bpues. 
40c 

This  is  a  book  of  stirring  interest.  Since  the 
Gospels  were  written — our  earliest  classic  on 
medical  missions — there  has  been  no  second 
till  our  own  time.  It  is  well  that  medical  mis- 
sions were  not  thought  of  till  medical  practice 
became  scientific ;  as  it  is  also  well  that  Chris- 
tian propagandism  languished  till  theol<^ 
became  more  rational  and  humane.  The  ap- 
peal made  by  the  awful  sufferings  endured  in 
the  absence  of  medical  reliefs  is  made  intense 
by  the  facts  here  put  before  us,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the,medical  missionary  as  a  pathbreaker 
for  Christ'through  the  jungles  of  superstition 
and  prejudice  is  put  beyond  all  doubt.  Mr. 
Williamson,  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  has  done  good  service  to  philan- 
thropy by  the  publication  of  this  littie  book. 

loe."  By  J.  Burritt  Smith.  The  Busy 
PubUihing  Co,  Madison,  Wis.  5x7%  in. 
240  pages,  fl. 
This  is  a  graphic  temperance  tale  of  the  total- 
abstinence  kind.  Incidentally  it  gives  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  Western  lumber  life  in 
camp. 

Histoiy  of  Public  Franchises  in  New  York 
Ci^.  By  GnsUvus  Myers.  Refwm  Chib  Con- 
mtftee  on  Ctty  Affairs.  I^ew  York.  5%x9  in.  206 
pages. 

,  Extremely  readable  as  well  as  extremely  val- 
uable. The  order  of  treatment  is  logical 
rather  than  chronological — the  history  of  each 
group  of  franchises  being  given  separately, 
with  frequent  headlines  to  mark  new  phases 
in  its  development.  In  die  history  of  tiie 
water  franchises  nearly  every  reader  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  first  water  com- 
pany, in  New  York  was  the  creature  of  Aaron 
Burr,  and  that  Burr  obtained  a  charter  for  it 
from  the  Federalist  legislature,  not  in  order  to 
supply  water  to  the  city,  but  to  organize  a 
RepuD^can  bank— the  clause  authorizing  a 
bask  Mini;  hidden  &  an  in^onstdtiUous  place.* 
The  syst«n  wms  not  talcSen  over  tiy  the  putOic 
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until  a  great  cholera  epidemic  followed  by  a 
grezt  conflagratioD  in  the  early  thirties  made 
the  people  teel  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water  was  a  public  necessity.  In  the 
history  of  street  railway  franchises  it  is  inter- 
esting to  read  that  back  in  the  early  fifties 
Jacob  Sharp  nearly  secured  the  right  to  con- 
struct a  line  on  Broadway,  and  mat  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sharp  ordinance  over  the  Mayor's 
veto  was  prevented  in  part  by  the  offer  of  a 
competitor  to  carry  passengers  on  Broadway 
at  three-cent  fares.  The  history  of  each  sul>- 
ject  includes  the  most  recent  developments, 
so  that  the  volume  puts  the  reader  fully  abreast 
with  current  discussion. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel.  By  Carl 
Helnrich  CoroilL  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  Translated  hy 
Professor  W.  H.  Carruth.  (Second  Edition.)  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  i^4X7\  in. 
325  pages. 

Histoiy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Ualtsd  States  of  America.  By  Jacob  Harris 
Patton,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  lUustrated.  R.  S.  MiofaiU 
ft  Co..  New  York.  6x9  In.  560  pages.  $3.50. 
In  this  handsome  volume  a  noble  history  is 
well  told.  Large  space  is  given  to  personal 
notices  of  the  great  worthies  of  the  Church, 
and  also  to  die  darker  as  well  as  the  brighter 
p^^es  of  its  record.  A  chapter  is  given  to  the 
trials  of  Albert  Barnes  (1830-36),  on  charges 
of  heresy,  and  one  to  that  of  Lyman  Beecher 
(1835).  Two  chapters  are  given  to  the  recent 
case  of  Dr.  Bri^^.  The  note  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  prosecution  of  Drs.  Baraes  and 
Beecher  is  not  so  pronounced  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Briggs,  but  a  judiciously  restrained  discontent 
with  the  proceedings  against  him  is  manifest. 
The  notice  of  Dr.  Henry  P.  Smith's  trial  (1892) 
on  largely  similar  grounds  to  that  of  Dr.  Bri^ 
is  in  comparison  singularly  curt  and  even 
unjust,  barely  a  half-page,  devoid  of  the  least 
clue  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  In  one  point 
Dr.  Patton  seems  to  us  gravely  and  unfortu- 
nately wron^.  He  attributes  the  great  change 
of  heart  which  the  Southern  Chiirch  experi- 
enced in  Ae  fourth  decade  of  this  century,  in 
its  jump  from  the  condemnation  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  slavery,  to  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
then  going  on  at  the  North.  The  full  exposure 
of  such  an  error  in  a  volume  especially  intended 
for  Presbyterian  readers  we  leave  to  the  jour- 
nals of  that  denomination.  The  antidote  to  it 
will  be  found  in  ample  measure  in  Dr.  L.  W. 
Bacon's  "  History  (rt  American  Christianity** 
(pages  273-282). 

Iliad  of  Homer,  The.  Done  into  English  Prose 
by  Andrew  Lang.  M.A.,  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.,  aitd 
Ernest  Myers,  M.A.  (Revised  Edition.)  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  4%x7V4  in.  507  pages.  80c 

IntegriQr  of  Christian  Science,  The.  By  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  Houghton,  HiflUn  ft  Co-  Bos- 
ton. VAx^in.  151  pages.  $\. 

InternationBl  Yeap-Book  for  i8gg.  Edited  by 
Prank  Moore  Colby,  M.A„  and  Harry  Thurston 
Peek,  Ph.D.  L.H.D.  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  ft 
Co.,  New  York.  6^x9%in.  Ii87pag(s. 

Nearly  nine  hundred  closelv  printed,  large 
pages,  crammed  with  v.  luable  information, 
illustrated  with  maps,  portraits,  and  good  proc- 
ess pictures.  Such  articles  as  those  on  the 
Transvaal,  the  Philippines,  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  and  the  Paris  exposition  are  full  and 
clear.  This  excellent  compendium  of  ye^tQ- 


vear  history  is  improving  witii  each  issue. 
That  for  1899  is  a  full  and  valuable  work  of 
reference. 

Ivanhoe :  A  Romance.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
lUustratedbyCE.  Brock.  Edited  by  Porter  Lander 
MacCUntock.  A.M.  <Heath's  EngUsb  ClaasicsJ 
D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.,  Boston.  4^x6^in-  »0  pages. 
50c 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Edited  by  Elizabeth  A.  Packard.  (Hacmillan  Pocket 
En^  Clasncs)  The  HwanlUu  Co.  New  York. 
4X5^ in.  swages.  25c. 

Liic  of  Lai  Behari  Day.  By  G.  MacPhersoo, 
M.A.  IntroductionbyThomasSmith.D.D.  Charles 
Scrilmer's  Sons,  New  York.  5x8  in.  Ha  pages.  $2. 

Magna  Cbaru  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  The. 
By  George  F.  Genung,  D.D.  American  Baptist 
PubUcation  Society,  Philadelphia.  4^x7  in.  164 
pages.  60c. 

These  "studies"  are  judicious  and  illuminat- 
ing. The  ideal  social  order,  which  Jesus 
spoke  of  as  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  is  consti- 
tuted, not  by  things  done,  but  by  the  spirit  in 
which  things  are  done.  To  exhibit  this  ideal 
morality  was  the  purpose  of  Jesus*  discourse 
upon  the  kingdom,  sketching  its  constitution, 
or  "magna  charta,"  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  In  it  he  does  not  enact  law,  but  in- 
culcates the  free  spirit  to  which,  as  Dr.  Genung 
says,  "  the  law  of  God  is  our  dearest  purpose, 
instead  of  our  condemning  censor."  Thus 
viewed,  Jesus*  subject  is  the  realization  of 
our  true  freedom.  As  a  corrective  to  semi- 
Christian  ideas  of  it,  these  brief  "studies** 
deserve  unqualified  commendation. 

Man  and  His  Divine  Father.    By  John  C.  C. 

Clarke,  D.D.    A.  C.  McCliirg  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

4^ix7Viin.  364  pages.  »1.50. 
The  idioms  of  Dr.  Qarke's  thought  are  rather 
peculiar,  so  that  we  have  not  found  his  book 
as  easy  reading  as  its  title  su^ests.  It  pre- 
sents aconservative  theolo^  in  a  form  stron^y 
marked  by  individual  independence.  Dr. 
Oarke's  march  seems  rather  heavily  cumbered 
with  impedimenta  in  the  "  philosophy  "  col- 
lected from  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  as  well 
as  in  his  disquisitions  on  the  "plurality"  of 
consciousness  and  personality  in  a  sense  quite 
unknown  to  sound  psychology  and  ethics. 
But  he  comes  close  to  the  truth  unrecognized 
in  the  creeds  in  boldii^  that  the  central  fact 
in  the  atonement  is  in  "  the  complete  union  of 
Jesus*  life  witii  the  lives  of  men." 

Mind  of  Tetmyson,  The.    By  E.  Hershey 

Sneath,  Fh.D.  Charles  ScribDer>s  Sons,  New  YoiK. 

Sx7Sin.  193pages.  »1J5. 
Among  the  witoesses  for  truth  to  summon  in 
every  argument  with  error  the  great  poets 
must  always  be  reckoned.   Tennyson's  poems, 

Earticularly  his  "  In  Memoriam,"  we  have  long 
dd  to  be  of  weight  in  the  controversy  with 
un^osticism,  sensationalism,  and  matenaliam. 
He  was  conversant  from  his  coU^[e  days  with 
modem  skepticism  at  its  stroi^est  In  the  great 
debate  on  Kant's  *'  inevitable  problems  of  pure 
reason — God,  Freedom,  and  Immortalitv,"  and 
both  sides  of  the  debate  are  fully  heara  in  his 
noble  verse.  The  verse,  however,  is  not  that 
of  a  mere  reporter,  but  of  the  combatant  him- 
self, who  had 

faced  the  specters  of  the  mind 

ADdlaUttbem. 

The  autobiographical  testimony  to  this  vie* 
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tory,  which  the  poet  briefly  pves  in  Lay 
XCVl.  of  **  In  Memoriam."  Professor  Sneath 
□nfokls  at  length  in  an  admirable  analysis  of 
the  various  poems  and  passages  that  deal  with 
the  fundamental  problems  of  doubt  and  faith. 
This  unei^uivocal,  confident  testimony  of  one 
who  certainly  was  no  bora  believer  or  hasty 
dogmatist,  but  for  half  a  century  a  persevering 
truth-seeker  with  the  best  lights  of  modem 
knowledge,  to  the  reasonableness  of  faith,  to 
the  reality  of  spirit,  to  the  fact  of  immortality. 
to  the  Bemg  of  God,  is  so  effectively  presented 
Professor  Sneath  as  to  make  one  of  the 
best  books  to  be  commended  to  any  who  are 
munersed  in  the  doubts  from  which  the  poet 
emerged.  In  one  case  alone  Professor  Sneath 
seems  to  misinterpret  Tennyson,  whom  he 
finds  disposed,  unlike  himself,  "  to  take  refuge 
in  blind  faith  "  in  Lays  CXX.and  CXXIV.  of 
**In  Memoriam."  To  us  the  words  "i  was 
fem  to  hi^er  things  "  seem  rather  an  appeal 
to  the  tnistwordiiness  of  nature ;  and  the  pro- 
test of  the  heart,  '*  1  have  felt,**  is  an  appeal 
to  fte  ultimate  fact  of  an  experienced  con- 
sciousness. But  the  trustworthiness  of  nature 
is  a  postulate  of  reason,  and  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness are  as  real  as  any  of  the  exteraal 
world.  Recourse  to  such  refuges  involves 
faith  of  a  certain  kind,  but  not  a  "  olind  "  faith. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.  By  Booth  Tarkington. 
niastratiDDs  by  C.  P.  Williatns.  HcClure,  FhiUips 
ftCo^NewVwk.  5x7^111.  IXvaget. 
This  is  a  short  story  of  the  last  century.;  a 
study  of  eighteenth-century  manners,  touched 
with  con^derable  brilliancy  and  not  a  little 
distinction,  entirely  out  of  the  vein  of  Mr. 
Booth  TarkinKton*s  earlier  story,  "  A  Gentle- 
man from  Indiana."  In  this  shorter  tale, 
reprinted  from  "McOure's  Magazine,"  Mr. 
Tarkington  shows  a  light  hand,  a  good  sense  of 
the  dramatic,  and  promising  descriptive  power. 

llotber  Tongue.  Book  I.  Lessons  in  Speak- 
nut,  ReadioR,  and  Writing  English.  Book  IL  An 
Etomentarr  English  Grammar,  by  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold  and  George  Lyman  Kittredge.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.  4%x7^1n.  BookI.,55c?;II.,70c. 

The  tide  of  Aese  books  is  prepossessing;  and 
the  [repossession  is  justified  upon  examina- 
tion of  them. 

IXmaefi  Faikdes:  A  Stoiy  about  Children. 
By  E.  L.  Havereeld.  lUnstrations  by  Percy  Tartanb 
E.P.Diitton&Ca,New York.  4>4x7in.  263page9. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  pathetic  tale  of  child  life, 
and  it  is  told  with  simple  but  thrilling  realism. 

New  Testament  Studies  in  Missions.  By 

Harlan  P.  Beach.  The  Student  Vohintaw  Move- 
ment for  Foreign  Mis^ons,  New  Vork.  4%x7%  In. 
42  pages.   Paper  bound,  Ik. 
This  belongs  to  the  series  of  "  Mission  Study 
Text-books."   The  alternate  pages  are  con- 
veniently left  blank  for  manuscript  notes. 

Odyssey  of  Homer,  The.  Done  into  English 
Prose  by  S.  H.  Bntdier,  M.A.. and  A. Laia(,U.A. 
The  HabniUan  Co.,  New  York.  4%X^41n.  429 
pages.  80c 

Oriote  Stories.  By  M.  A.  L.  Lane.  Illustrated. 

Ginn  ft  Co.,  Boston.  S^xTV*  in.  105  pages.  33c 
This  book  is  a  model  of  what  a  child's  primer 
duxUd  be.   With  a  very  restricted  vocabulary, 
its  compi^  has  succeeded  in  making  a  book 
fall  of  varied  and  interest 


Path  of  Dreams,  The.  By  Leigh  Gordon  Gilt- 
ncr.  Ftemii*  H.  ReveU  Co.,  New  York.  5x7  to. 
96  pages,  ti^- 

Miss  Giltner  has  evident  genius  in  conception 
and  skill  in  versification,  which,  connected 
with  the  deeper  fountains  of  poetic  inspiration, 
promise  results  in  which  she  will  not  think  of 
"  the  Poet "  as 

One  piping  unto  feet  that  will  not  dance. 
And  mourning  unto  ears  that  will  not  bear. 

Philo-Sophia :  A  Collection  of  Poems.  By 
Anita  Trueman.  The  AlUance  Publishing  Co- New 
V«fk.  4V«x71n.  95  pages.  »1. 

This  is  a  collection  of  fairly  well  constructed 
verse,  whose  chief  merit  is  a  passion  for  social 
righteousness.  The  poem  entitled  "Aceon," 
which  occupies  a  third  of  the  volume,  has  the 
peculiar  interest  of  a  theme  drawn  from  the 
future  life.  It  relates  the  experience  of  a  soiil, 
according  to  the  theosophical  beliefs,  ascend- 
ing from  sphere  to  sphere  till  merged  in  Deity, 
and  issuing  forth  again  into  successive  stages 
of  individual  being.  For  such  imaginations 
the  poet  may  claim  an  equal  plausibUity  with 
Milton's,  and  it  may  be  said  that  her  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  dignified  and  indicative 
of  genius. 

Popular  Misconceptions  as  to  Christian  Palth 

and  Life.  By  Rev.  Frank  T.  Lee.  The  Fikrim 
Press,  Boston.  SVtXZ'^in.  261  pages.  fUS. 
Mr.  Lee's  design  is  well  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted. He  corrects  a  multitude  of  misunder- 
standings with  the  large  and  kindly  common 
sense  of  an  experienced  pastor.  The  doubt 
attaching  to  such  a  boolc  is  whether  it  will 
reach  any  large  number  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  written,  except  at  second  hand  through 
friends  who  have  read  it  for  them.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  read  by  those  who  would  hdp 
others  out  of  religious  difficulties.  The  single 
criticism  we  have  to  make  is  that  the  section 
on  misconceptions  regarding  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  quite  inadequate  even  from  a  Biblical  point 
of  view. 

Practical  Handbook  on  Sunday-School  Work, 
A.  By  Rev.  L.  E.  Peters.  American  Baptist  Pab- 
tication  Sodety,  Philadelphia.  4V4X6%  In.  US  pages. 

60c. 

Reflorescencias  Ex^ticas*  Efimeras.  Abra- 
ham Lopei-Penha.  Bananquilla,  189B.  Imprents 
De  Los  Andes.  84  pages.  Paper  bound. 

Room  Forty-five  (A  Farce)  and  Bride  Roses 

(A  Scene).  By  W.  D.  Howelts.  HoughtmL  HifBln 
&Co.,Bo5ton.  3>4x6in.  50c  each. 

Two  of  Mr.  Howells's  pleasantly  written  farces, 

in  avery  light  vein  and  with  those  litde  touches 

of  almost  unconscious  satire  with  which  Mr. 

Howells  is  in  the  habit  of  bringing  out  certain 

traits  of  certain  women. 

Second  Coming,  A.  By  Richard  Marsh.  John 

Lane,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  305pagefc  flJO. 
These  sketches  of  what  would  happen  if 
Christ  came  in  visible  form  to  London  are 
more  fanciful  Uian  edifying,  consisting,  as  they 
do,  mainly  in  a  series  of  marvelous  manifesta- 
tions ana  miracles,  which  cause  misunder- 
standings and  mobs.  As  a  picture  of  what 
the  "Second  Coming"  is  no^  the  book  is  a 
success.  A  main  object  of  the  writer  is  appar- 
eittly  to  I^t  off  tiie  €<mtradictions  between 
Cfinstian^  aad- Christ,  which  is  impartially 
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done  all  round  the  circle.  The  American 
reader,  who  finds  a  lot  of  social  malcontents 
described  as  Universalists,"  must  pardon  tiie 
writer,  who  lives  in  a  land  where  iTniversalist 
churches  are  generally  unknown. 

Songs  from  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare.  Illus- 
trated hy  Paul  Woodroffe.  E.  P.  Dntton  ft  Co- 
NewVorV  (The  lUiutnted  EngUah  Poems.  BOM 
by  Ernest  Rhy»J  6x8  in.  85  pages.  fUO. 
A  selection  of  lyrics  from  the  dramas,  taste- 
fully printed  on  broad  pages  from  a  clear  typ^ 
witn  illustrations  whicn  show  careful  stucfy  ol 
the  text 


Triple  Fliftatkm.  A.    By  L.  -M.  Elahemus. 
Ulustnted.  Th*  Abbey  Pimi,  N«w  Yocfc.  SxTM  in. 

260pa|{«». 

Despite  the  author's  evident  desire  that  bis 
book  shall  be  of  help  towards  greater  social 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  he  has  produced  a 
vulgar  volume,  vulgarly  written. 

Wheeling  Through  Europe.  By  Wmfred 
Ernest  Garrison.  lUustiated.  The  Christian  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  St.  Loois,  Mo.  4%X6S  in.  263  pages.  $1. 
This  sketch  of  travel  is  not  marked  by  excessive 
orieinality,  but  it  Ix-eatiies  die  grateful  aroma 
of  health,  freshness,  and  youduul  hwyastcy. 


Notes  and  Queries 


//  is  seldom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  tvho 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  Unuted  space.  Communications  shott/d 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  address. 


1.  Hermann,  in  his  "  Communion  of  the  Chris- 
tian with  God,"  says  ot  the  new  birth :  "  We  do  not 


makes  regeneration  a  process  that  can  be  traced  by 
human  inquiry."  Can  you  tell  me  U  this  view 
feneration  u  widely  held  by  the  churches  f  It 
seems  to  me  the  most  Scriptural  view.  Can  yon 
kindly  give  a  word  of  criticism?  2.  What  do  the 
authors  of  "  ProKresoive  Orthodoxy "  mean  by  the 
statement  that  "  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  n^n- 
aents  tbe  place  of  motttn  in  Christianity  "  ? 

J.G. 

L  For  more  light  on  the  subject  see  Starbuck's  "  Psychol- 
ogy of  Religion"  (Scribaers).  The  above  quotation 
seems  to  mean  no  more  than  that  the  point  <rf  traadtion 
between  the  states  erf  consciousness  b^on  and  after  the 
new  birth  is  unobserved  and  indescribable.  2,  Not  re- 
membering the  context,  we  lind  tiere  only  a  recognitioa 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  quickener  tA  Christian  desires 
and  endeavors. 

I.  Is  a  person  legally  or  morally  a  tax-dodger 
who,  living  in  Eorope,  not  domidted  anywhere,  and 
therefore  not  taxed,  lives  on  a  small  income  mm. 
ahaics  in  railways  in  America  and  from  mortgages 
on  estates  there,  received  throu^  a  private  agent  in 
a  New  England  town,  who,  in  his  yearly  account, 
Bmr  enters  anything  paid  for  taxes?  2.  How  do 
yon  dehne  the  nwral  wrong  of  tax-dodging  ? 

B.  Q.  P. 

I.  Such  a  person  b  not  legally  or  morally  a  "tax- 
dodger."  Tbe  property  from  which  be  or  she  receives 
the  income  oug^t  to  be  taxed  where  tbe  property  lies, 
and  is  so  taxed  if  it  be  real  estate,  and  in  a  few  States  If 
it  is  railway  stock.  2.  The  moral  wrong  of  tax-dodging 
is  in  purposely  keeping  for  one's  sell  what  legally  and 
morally  belongs  to  tlie  public 

Does  not  "the  Word,"  in  the  verses,  "In  the 
boning  was  the  Word,  aild  tbi»  Word  was  God," 
...  "  TSe  Word  was  made  flesh,"  John  I- 1. 14,  etc, 
mean  Jesus  Christ  ?  H.  A.  E. 

It  means  that  the  historical  result  of  the  incamatioo  6L 
tbe  Word  was  Jesns  Christ.  By  tiw  "  Word  "  Is  meant 
the  self -expresdon  of  the  eternal  thongfat  of  God. 

Please  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  was  the 
length  of  time  that  the  story  of  the  resurrsction  and 
ascen^on  of  Christ  was  handed  down  by  tradition 
before  there  wu  any  written  history  of  the  event 
Was  it  more  or  less  than  one  hundred  years  r 

C.S. 

I  Connthians,  with  its  record  In  chapter  g^v,  of  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Christ,  was  written  a.d.  51  or 
U;  some  say  as  late  as  57.  ^le  dates  of  tlw  Synoptic 
Gospels  aoigiwd  by  Pntoaor  Haraadt  an,  for  H4tt>^ 


can  hardly  be  much  later.  These  early  dates,  however, 
do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  aame  snbsequent  addi- 
tions to  tbe  narratives  prior  to  the  data  of  tite  earliest 
texts  extant. 

I.  Is  there  anything  published  on  the  process 
of  dvitizaUon— let  me  call  it  the  evolution  of  civilize 
tion;  something  similar  to  Dr.  Edward  Caird's 
"Evolution  of  KeU{don"?  2.  Is  there  any  book  pub- 
lished, or  to  be  published  soon,  giving  duet  chara^ 
terlstics  of  eadi  century  in  tbe  Christian  era  ? 

J  - A.  J. 

L  See'*Ethnok)gy''  and  "History  of  Politics,"  in  tbe 
Temple  Primers  Series  (The  Macmitlan  Company,  New 
Ywk,  40  cents  each).  Also  Decoudray's  "Hisbwy  of 
Cinlisatkm**  (D.  AppWtoa  ft  Co..  New  Yo^  92JS). 
Z  WetUnknoL 

I.  Were  the  lectures  of  De  Cordova,  who  was 
something  of  a  lion  in  his  day,  ever  DuoUsbed,  and 
are  they  now  obtainable  or  accessible  r  2.  And  1  am 
also  anxious  to  know  in  what  hymn  a  line  something 
like  this  occurs :  "  The  son  ol  parents  passed  into  (or 
ascended  to)  tbe  sUes."  S.  G.  A. 

1.  W.  Caileton.  New  Yorit,.  poUishea  one  book  br  a  De 

Cordova  0iddab  not  livea).  2.  Poliaps  some  reader 

can  lell. 

I  think  the  poem  inquired  about  some  time 
ago.  witb  stanzas  ending  in  tbe  musical  Use,  "Tbe 
sunshine  f  oUows  dte  rain,"  is  by  Charles  I^i^^. 

F.  S.  R.^The  tenn  **  Neo-Darwinlsm  "  isap- 
pBed  to  the  sdwol  of  arohitionlrts  headed  by  Prof essor  j 
Weismann,  of  Freiburg,  who  holds  against  Darwin  that 
acquired  variations,  such  as  result  from  environment  or  , 
any  other  cause  than  modifications  within  tbe  germ  itself.  ! 
are  lut  transmusUte  ty  inAerttatut.  Only  thoee  varla-  I 
tioos  are  transmissible  which  arise  witidn  the  germ,  and 
it  is  only  by  acting  on  ^beab  that  natural  selection  and  < 
heredity  become  factors  of  the  evolatiooary  process.  II 
should  be  added  that  Darwin  also  recognized  tbe  prob»-  I 
bUity  of  variation  q)ontanaoasly  occurring  from  Iqbj^  , 
cable  causes  within  the  germ.  Tbe  controversy  at  present  j 
turns  on  the  qoestion  of  the  tnaumtsjiiitUy  of  variations  j 

£ reduced  Iqr  ixUrior  causes  and  reactions.  The  debate 
\  still  on,  and  its  issue  onoertain,  but  tbe  majority  of 
emfaryokigists  agree  with  Weismann. 

The  Outlook  of  May  19  stated,  in  a  book 

notice  (page  18$,  that  tbe  cmdfix  did  not  appear  ia 
Christian  art  till  about  a  thousand  years  after  Chiitt. 
This  was  beU  true  soma  time  ago,  bat  recently  a  crudfii 
has  been  discovered  In  Constantinople  which  is  believed 
to  data  from  A.D.  586k  Tbe  dironokjgical  conectioa  tfaut 

^og^  uDfe  o»  WlbUf  CoDT  that  of  King  Alfrad. 
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Wmt  in  cbiD.  Sunday  of  this  week  the 
Chinese  forts  at  Taku  fired 
on  the  foreign  vessels  in  that  port.  The 
fire  was  promptly  returned  by  the  com- 
bined fleet  of  gunboats,  and  the  weak, 
mud-built  forts  were  quickly  reduced  and 
forced  to  surrender.    The  foreign  loss  is 


stated  at  21  killed  and  57  wounded, 
mostly  in  the  Russian  and  German  forces  ; 
it  is  rumored  that  a  British  gunboat 
was  disabled.  Detachments  from  all  the 
boats  were  at  once  landed.  Large  rein- 
forcements (British,  Russian,  Japanese, 
and  French)  were  expected  in  a  few  days. 
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An  ultimatum  had  been  sentto  the  Chinese 
demanding  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops 
from  the  forts  before  two  o'clock  Sunday 
afternoon ;  the  response  was  the  opening 
of  fire  by  the  forts  at  one  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning.  The  reason  for  the  ulti- 
matum is  not  stated  in  the  despatches, 
but  was  probably  the  refusal  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  forts  to  allow  the  gunboats 
communication  with  the  foreign  troops 
at  Tientsin.  Throughout  last  week  the 
Boxer  rebellion  had  assumed  constantly 
more  alarming  proportions.  In  Peking,  the 
capital,  the  Foreign  Ministers,  diplomats, 
missionaries,  and  merchants  became  vir- 
tually prisoners.  On  Saturday  it  was 
reported  that  the  Legations  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  mobs  and  the  German  Min- 
ister killed  or  captured.  This  news  has 
not  been  confirmed  as  we  write,  and  actual 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Peking  is  anxiously  awaited.  Earlier  the 
Boxers  had,  it  is  believed,  killed  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Japanese  Legation  at  Peking. 
Such  acts  are  likely  to  arouse  the  Powers  to 
drastic  action.  It  is  also  reported  that  the 
Boxers  have  massacred  hundreds  of  native 
converts  and  servants  of  foreignfers,  be- 
sides burning  the  fine  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  Peking  and  the  summer 
quarters  of  the  British  Legation.  After  a 
mock  engagement  early  last  week  between 
the  Boxers  and  the  Chinese  troops,  many 
of  the  latter  went  over  to  the  Boxers 
and  massed  themselves  outside  the  capi- 
tal, prepared  to  resist  the  advance  of  the 
international  relief  column.  This  column, 
mostly  British,  had  started  the  week  pre- 
vious from  Tientsin  (the  port  of  Peking 
and  of  four  northern  provinces),  under  the 
general  direction  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Seymour.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  representing  detachments 
from  the  fleets  of  the  seven  Powers  at 
Taku  on  the  coast.  The  column  was 
unable  to  advance  further  than  Langfang, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Peking,  where  it 
had  an  engagement  with  the  Boxers.  The 
latest  reports  state  that  this  European  force 
has  been  obliged  to  return  to  Tientsin,  and 
is  there  awaiting  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies. As  the  Boxers  had  destroyed  all  of 
the  relaid  railway  track  and  material  be- 
tween Tientsin  and  Peking,  an  advance 
could  be  made  only  while  communications 
with  the  fleet  could  be  kept  up.  The  force 
of  the  United  States  in  China  is  to  be 


increased  at  once  by  the  Ninth  Regiment, 
now  at  Manila,  and  by  two  other  regi- 
ments not  as  yet  named,  making  about 
five  thousand  soldiers  of  die  re^lar 
army,  and  by  the  Oregon,  the  Iris,  the 
Solace,  and  probably  other  ships  in  the 
Philippines.  From  Tientsin  Mr.  Rags- 
dale,  our  Consul,  reports  that  the  native 
city  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
While  the  little  Monocacy  is  able,  by 
reason  of  her  light  draught,  to  push  up 
the  Peiho  (or  White  River)  to  Tientsin, 
our  other  vessels,  t(^ther  with  the  for^ 
from  other  Powers,  must  anchor  at 
Taku  at  the  river's  mouth.  There  are 
indications  of  a  more  general  uprising 
against  foreigners  throughout  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Empire  than  had  been  be- 
lieved probable.  For  instance,  Mr,  Mar- 
tin, our  Consul  at  Chekiang,  south  of 
Shanghai,  telegraphed  that  an  American 
ship' of  war  should  be  immediately  sent  to 
his  assistance ;  and  so  far  south  as  Yunnan 
the  China  inland  missions  have  been 
attacked.  The  French  Consul  at  Lang- 
chow,  M.  Fran9ois,  cables  that  he  is 
practically  a  prisoner  and  in  danger;  M. 
Delcassd,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  cabled  to  the  Viceroy  of  the 
province  that  the  Viceroy  will  answer  to 
France  with  his  life  for  M.  FranQois's 
safety. 


A««i«  and  Chin.  Cabinet  meetings  have 
been  held  daily  in  Wash- 
ington devoted  to  considering  plans  for 
rescuing  Americans  from  the  fury  of  Chi- 
nese fanatics,  and  the  natural  anxiety  of 
the  Cabinet  ha&  been  intensified  Mr. 
Conger's  inability  to  communicate  with 
the  State  Department  In  his  instructions 
to  Mr.  Conger  to  take  independent,  but,  if 
desirable,  concurrent  action,  Secretary 
Hay  is  but  following  the  course  of  the 
United  States  in  China  in  1840  at  the 
bombardment  of  Canton,  in  1858  in  the 
attack  on  the  Taku  forts,  and  in  I860  in 
the  forcing  of  the  Peiho  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Pe^ng.  It  was  at  Tient^n  in  the 
latter  year  that  the  famous  treaty  was 
made  by  which  the  Chinese  Government 
definitely  guaranteed  the  toleration  of 
Christianity,  "  Airy  persons,"  s&ys  Article 
29  of  our  Treaty  of  1858,  "citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  Chinese  converts,  who, 
accordin*^  .o  these  tenets;  peap^blv  teach 
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and  practice  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
shall  in  no  case  be  interfered  with  or 
molested."  Our  history  in  China,  marked 
always  by  independent,  even  if  concurrent, 
action,  will  not  embarrass  us;  we  are  and 
shall  be  free  from  any  semblance  of  agree- 
ment or  alliance.  This  settled,  the  Cabinet 
realizes  that  its  first  duty  is  to  give  the 
fullest  feaable  protection  to  our  officials, 
missionaries,  and  merchants  in  China ; 
property  interests  are  decidedly  of  sec- 
ondary consideration.  All  the  available 
marines  attached  to  our  'Asiatic  station 
will  be  concentrated  at  Tientsin.  Admiral 
Remey  has  been  ordered  to  send  a  battalion 
of  marines  from  Cavite  to  Admiral  Kempff 
at  Taku,  the  guards  for  Cavite  being  re- 
placed by  troops  from  General  MacArthur's 
command.  The  Ninth  Regiment  will  reach 
Taku  about  July  1.  At  Admiral  Kemptf's 
request,  the  Iris,  a  large  collier,  will  also 
proceed  to  Taku  from  Cavite  with  coal  and 
stores  for  nine  hundred  men  for  three 
months.  Thisincreaseof  American  military 
power  in  China  is  regarded  with  special 
satisfaction  by  the  Powers.  The  forward- 
ing of  a  large  military  force  by  any  one  of 
them  might  excite  suspicion  and  opposition, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  Japan's  opposi- 
tion to  Russian  aggression,  but  such  a 
course  by  the  United  States  is  above  sus- 
picion. Our  increase  of  military  power 
on  the  Peiho  is,  however,  nbt  regarded  so 
favorably  by  the  Chinese  Government 
itself.  As  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  so  with 
China,  her  only  hope  of  escaping  disinte- 
gration lies  in  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
Powers. 


RuNi.  ud  ChiD.  been  hinted  that 

Russia  has  secretly  stimu- 
lated the  Boxer  rebellion  in  order  to  bring 
about  sufficient  injury  and  rioting  to 
necessitate  intervention  and  the  yielding 
of  territory  as  indemnification.  But  at 
present  Russia  seems  to  be  acting  with  the 
other  Powers  in  perfect  harmony.  Russia 
has  an  advantage  in  that  she  can  land 
troops  from  her  garrison  of  twenty-five 
thousand  at  Port  Arthur,  or  despatch 
them  overland  through  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  from  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands composing  the  Siberian  contingent. 
£arly  last  week  it  was  announced  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  the  Russian  Government 
bad  resolved  to  take  immediate  military 


action  to  suppress  the  Boxers.  It  was 
added  that  Russia  is  willing  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  Powers  if  there 
should  be  any  hesitancy  on  their  part  M. 
de  Giers,  Russian  Minister  at  Peking,  has, 
it  is  said,  made  another  attempt  to  induce 
the  TsungU  Yamdn  (the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office)  formally  to  request  Russian  assist- 
ance in  restoring  order.  Since  then  M.  de 
Giers  has  assured  his  colleagues  that  he 
is  authorized  to  recognize  any  Govern- 
ment in  China  that  proved  able  to  produce 
peace.  Jealous  Japanese  believe  that  the 
Boxer  rebellion  may  even  be  made  the 
excuse  for  a  Russian  occupation  of  Peking. 
Another  Russian  triumph  has  been  more 
quietly  achieved,  but  it  is  one  of  greater 
significance,  if  we  remember  John  Brig^t's 
saying  that  engineers  would  be  remem- 
bered when  politicians  were  forgotten. 
It  is  announced  that  the  Governments  of 
Russia  and  China  have  agreed  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  Lake  Baikal 
to  Peking.  By  such  a  railway  northeastern 
China  will  be  brought  into  the  grasp  of 
Russia,  as  all  northwestern  China  has 
been  brought  by  the  Manchurian  railway. 
However,  politics  aside,  Russia  must 
have  new  outlets  for  her  population 
seeking  commerce,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  she  should  turn  her  attention  towards 
China.  It  may  be  added  that,  being  her- 
self quasi-Oriental,  Russia  could  assimilate 
Mongolia  better  than  any  other  Great 
Power  could. 


The    statement  has 

Boxers  are  opposed  to 
all  Christians  in  China  because  the  priests 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  the 
treaty  between  France  and  China  two 
years  ago,  now  hold  ceremonial  and  civil 
powers  not  enjoyed  by  Protestant  mission- 
aries, and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  been  using  this  power  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  natives  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity. Some  priests  were  even  suspected  of 
going  so  far  as  to  defend  criminals  and 
evil-doers  who  had  promised  to  join  the 
Church  providing  they  were  acquitted. 
Some  Protestants  declare  that  the  present 
Boxer  fury  is  but  a  just  punishment  for 
the  flagrant  abuse  by  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  special  power  and  authority  thus 
invested  in  them. 
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the  Roman  Catholics  declare  that  the  im- 
perial decree  simply  regulated  the  inter- 
course of  their  missionaries  with  the 
mandarins — for  instance,  by  its  provisions, 
bishops  were  placed  equal  in  rank  with 
viceroys,  rural  deans  with  tao-tais  or  de- 
partment directors,  and  priests  with  pre- 
fects ;  that  personal  communication^  which 
had  been  before  almost  impossible  to 
obtain,  is  now  possible,  and  consequently 
justice  between  Christian  and  non-Chris- 
tian* is  easier  of  accomplishment.  In 
any  case,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  basing 
their  belief  on  treaty  rights  protecting  all 
Christians,  native  Christians  may  have 
presumed  that  they  were  really  independ- 
ent of  Chinese  authority  and,  through 
foreign  protection,  might  escape  the  pun- 
ishment which  an  ordinary  Chinaman 
would  receive.  It  is  not  extraordinary 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been 
so  successful  in  China,  and  now  numbers 
there  thirty  bishoprics  and  a  million  ad- 
herents. For  it  should  be  remembered 
that  she  b^^  her  work  in  the  far  East 
more  than  five  centuries  before  the  Protest- 
ants began  theirs.  Even  Marco  Polo  f oun  d 
an  Archbishop  of  Peking.  No  one  has 
estimated  Protestant  Chinese  adherents 
as  numbering  over  300,000,  and  most 
estimates  fall  below  this  figure.  In  North 
China  the  Presbyterians  have  the  largest 
number  of  American  missionaries — nearly 
two  hundred — and  nearly  six  hundred 
helpers.  The  Presbyterian  printing-press 
at  Shanghai  i»<the  largest  mission  press 
in  the  world,  issuing  sixty-seven  million 
pages  a  year.  The  Methodists  have  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  American  missionaries 
and  nearly  seven  hundred  native  helpers. 
The  Congregation alists  (American  Board) 
have  over  a  hundred  missionaries  and 
over  three  hundred  native  helpers.  These 
are  the  principal  American  religious  bodies 
in  North  ClUna.  Important  American 
Protestant  mission  stations  are  situated 
at  Kalgan,  Paoting,  Lin  Chang,  and 
Pang  Chang.  The  Church  of  England 
is  also  strongly  represented,  having  in 
China  nearly  two  hundred  missionaries 
and  over  five  hundred  native  helpers. 
In  all  China  religious  and  educational 
work  is  now  at  a  standstill.  Church  ser- 
vices are  impossible.  Schools  have  been 
£sbanded  and  school  buildings  made  into 
barracks,  and  the  daily  life  of  all  the  peo- 
ple is  interrupted  through  dread  of  the 


Boxers.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  add  that, 
though  some  of  the  weaker  Chinese  have 
fallen  away,  as  a  rule  the  natives  have 
stood  firm  in  loyalty  to  their  faith. 

Th.  H«y  J?         ^ssmg  by  the 

German  Parhament  last 
week  of  the  bill  which  tlie  Emperor  had 

caused  to  be  prepared  with  the  purpose  of 
doubling  the  German  navy,  he  realized  a 
great  personal  triumph.  When  he  pro- 
posed this  startling  increase,  he  made  use 
of  the  following  phrase,  which  is  likely  to 
become  historic : 

Even  as  my  grandfather  labored  for  his 
army,  so  will  1  in  like  manner  and  unerringly 
cany  on  and  carry  through  the  work  of  rew- 
ganizing  my  navy,  in  OTder  that  it  may  be  jus- 
tified in  standing  by  the  side  of  my  land  forces, 
and  that  by  it  me  German  Empu'e  may  also 
be  in  a  position  abroad  to  win  a  place  which 
it  has  not  yet  attained. 

Whatever  other  claim  the  German  Em- 
peror may  have  on  history,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  will  be  better  known  by 
reason  of  any  other  achievement.  The 
naval  bill  of  December,  1897,  had  heaa 
passed  through  the  Reichstag  under  the 
distinct  promise  from  the  Admiral  of  the 
Navy  that  the  comparatively  modest  annual 
provisions  would  be  observed  for  six  years. 
Six  months  ago,  however,  the  Admiral 
was  compelled  to  appear  in  the  Reichstag 
as  the  Kaiser's  spokesman  in  demanding 
the  doubling  of  the  navy.  The  reasons 
given  were,  it  must  be  owned,  plausible: 
during  these  latter  days  Germany  has 
made  sudden  and  immense  progress  in 
the  development  of  her  merchant  marine, 
her  commerce,  and  her  colonial  empire, 
and  needs  proportionate  naval  protection. 
The  development  of  the  merchant  marine 
is  particularly  interesting.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  the  increase  in 
its  carrying  capacity  has  progressed  four 
times  as  fast  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  or  the  United  States.  The  result 
is  that  Germany  is  now  the  second  mari- 
time power  in  the  world,  although  the 
merchant  marine  of  Great  Britain  still 
colossally  outdistances  that  of  Germany, 
six  to  one.  This  increase  is  paralleled  by 
that  in  German  ship-building.  Ten  years 
ago  the  larger  part  of  all  material  used  in 
that  industry  was  bought  in  England;  now 
German  ship-building  is  entirely,  free  from 
the  necessity  oCigbi^oiigJiOIQ^i^ish  0( 
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any  other  market  Such  a  change  is  the 
more  noteworthy  when  we  remember  that 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  which  furnish  a 
large  part  of  shlp-building  material  lie  a 
hundred  ahd  fifty  to  six  hundred  and  fif^ 
miles  from  the  German  ports,  that  those 
ports  mark  a  coast  hardly  over  six  hun* 
dred  miles  long,  and  that  the  larger  part 
of  this  coast  lies  on  the  Baltic,  in  large  part 
an  inland  sea.  Despite  this,  two  German 
shipping  companies  have  become  the 
largest  in  the  world.  South  America, 
South  Africa,  anc)  China  have  each  fur- 
nished aiguments  for  the  increase  of  the 
German  navy.  In  order  to  win  over  a 
sufficient  majority  for  the  bill,  however,  it 
was  found  necessary  by  William  II,  and 
his  advisers  to  aakt  certain  compro- 
mises, which  have  evidently  already  been 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  meat 
bill  already  passed.  While  .  the  latter 
measure  may  be  modified  by  later  legis- 
lation, it  is  practically  impossible  that  the 
naval  bill  will  ever  be  changed. 

• 

Bo«t  w«r  week's  record  of  the 
"  war  in'  South  Africa  was 
one  of  military  successes  and  defeats  on 
both  sides.  Early  in  the  week  Lord 
Roberts  sent  a  force  under  General  Ian 
Hamilton  to  Diamond  Hill,  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Pretoria,  to  dislodge  the  Boer 
forces  there  under  General  Botha.  The 
ground  was  difficult,  and  the  Boers  fought 
all  day  long  with  fierce  determination. 
Their  lire  was  blinding,  but  the  hill  was 
finally  seized  and  held  by  the  British. 
Their  casualties  amounted  to  nearly  one 
hundred  ;  the  Boer  casualties  are  not 
known.  The  Boers  retired  to  the  next 
kop,  somewhat  higher  than  Diamond  Hill. 
The  great  extent  of  mountainous  country 
in  th&  Transvaal  (a  region  as  large  as 
Switzerland),  which  has  to  be  covered 
under  modem  oc»iditions  oi  war&re,  will 
render  progress  eastward  and  northward 
from  Pretoria  slow  and  difficult.  Other 
events  in  the  Transvaal  last  week  were 
the  occupation  by  General  Hunter  of 
Kierksdorp,  and  the  brilliant  re-establish- 
ment of  order  by  General  Baden-Powell 
in  western  Transvaal.  He  has  already 
captured  several  hundred  prisoners  and 
has  received  the  submission  of  many 
hundred  Boer  formers.  Pre^dent  Kruger 
haSf  it  is  reported,  changed  his  headquar- 


ters to  Alkmaar,  near  Selspruit  In  the 
Orange  River  Colony  events  were  not  so 
favorable  to  t  he  British.  It  now  transpires 
that,  in  addition  to  their  capture  of  a  thou- 
sand men  week  before  last,  the  Boers  also 
captured  two  companies  of  volunteers  and 
yeomanry.  Althoi^  railway  communica- 
tions have  been  restored  through  charac- 
teristic busin«s-like  methods  and  eneigy 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
•  Boers  have  become  aggressive  enough  to 
check  the  advance  of  General  Rundle,  who 
last  week  was  compelled  to  act  only  on  the 
defensive.  Even  in  the  Orange  River  Col- 
ony the  Boers  seem  determined  to  fight  to 
thebitterend.  But  the  London  "Times" 
correspondent  with  Ix)rd  Roberts  asserts 
that  negotiations  are  about  to  take  the 
place  of  hostilities.  In  Cape  Colony  the 
principal  event  last  week  was  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Schreiner  Cabinet,  due  to  Mr. 
Schreiner's  refusal  to  follow  the  majority 
of  Boers  in  Cape  Colony  in  opposition  to 
British  military  policy.  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
the  Governor  at  the  Colony,  sent  for  Sir 
John  Gordon  Sprigs,  who  has,  after  several 
efforts,  succeeded  in  forming  a  Cabinet  in 
which  he  is  to  be  Premier.  Some  of  Sir 
Alfred  Milner's  closest  friends  opposed 
this,  feeling  that  it  would  be  better  to 
retain  Mr.  Schreiner  with  a  coalition 
Ministry.  Although  Mr.  Schreiner's  sym- 
pathy with  the  Boers  is  naturally  keen, 
he  has  always  described  himself  as  an 
Imperial  Federationist,  and  his  ability  to 
direct  affairs  at  this  crisis  in  the  progress 
of  Imperial  federation  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  statesman  in  South 
Africa.  His  loyalty  has  been  doubted  by 
such  young  and  impulsive  Imperialist 
correspondents  as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
for  instance,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
proved  cause  to  doubt  his  loyalty  to  the 
Empire. 

^^^ij^^j  Last  week  the  rebellion  of  die 
Ashantian  tribes  in  West  Africa 
became  so  serious  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment appealed  to  other  equatorial  col- 
onies, such  as  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  and 
Jamaica,  for  volunteer  troops  to  go  to 
Nigeria.  In  this  action  we  have  evidence 
(^die  necessity  of  policing  tropical  regions 
by  men  accustomed  to  analogous  climatic 
conditions.  The  part  of  thg  Gold  Coast 
Colony  known  at)i^|l9S}ti[^^^|g  the 
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equator,  and  it  has  been  found  diffi- 
cult land  to  administer,  as  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  enforce  among  governmental 
servants  some  necessary  rules  for  health 
there,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  liquor 
and  of  unboiled  water,  and  of  sleeping  on 
the  ground  or  within  several  feet  of  it 
Neariy  half  the  British  officers  employed 
in  the  work  of  organizing  the  West  African 
frontier  force  were  invalided  tlie  first  year. 
This  is  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  the 
most  important  of  the  local  forces  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  They  are  givii^  a  good 
account  of  themselves  in  their  effort  to 
rescue  Sir  Frederick  Hodgson  at  Kumassi, 
the  capital  of  Asbanti,  but  the  need  of 
great  bodies  of  British  troops  in  South 
Africa  has  made  it  impossible  to  send  a 
soffident  force  as  yet  to  West  Africa. 


jj^j^^  As  the  French  instinctively  felt, 
the  Fashoda  fiasco  was  a  blow  to 
France  both  in  West  Africa  and  in  East 
Africa.  In  the  latter  region  the  tribes 
south  and  east  of  Algeria  are  certain  to 
hear  it  sooner  or  later,  and  to  feel  jus- 
tified in  making  occasional  flying  raids 
across  French  boundaries.  This  kind  of 
marauding  has  actually  taken  place,  and 
with  great  insecurity  of  life  and  property, 
in  southern  Algeria.  To  overawe  the 
tribes  between  that  region  and  Lake  Chad, 
M.  Decrais,  the  Minister  of  Colonies,  des- 
patched an  armed  expedition  last  autumn, 
which,  after  considerable  joumejring,  oc- 
cupied, among  •others,  the  rich  oasis  of 
Tuat,  and  fortiiied  it.  The  tribes  to  the 
west,  across  the  somewhat  undefined 
Moroccan  border,  are  also  wild,  wander- 
ing bands,  over  whom  the  Sultan's  power 
is  hardly  nominal.  These  tribes  were 
surprised  at  the  establishment  of  a  series 
of  French  outposts  on  territory  hitherto 
x^i;arded  as  belonging  to  Morocco,  al- 
tiioui^  French  maps  luve  long  indicated 
that  its  control  is  open  to  dispute.  The 
Moors  became  alarmed  at  a  further  ad- 
vance ;  they  remembered  that  years  ago 
France  had  found  an  excuse  in  the  raids 
made  by  the  wild  tribes  on  the  Algerian 
eastern  border  gradually  to  absorb  Tunis, 
and  asked  themselves  whether  that  history 
would  not  be  repeated  in  Morocco.  The 
agitation  went  on  all  winter,  and  when 
the  outposts  were  recently  again  advanced 
(they  are  now  sixty  miles  from  what  the 


Moors  had  regarded  as  their  old  bound- 
ary), a  Jehad,  or  Holy  War,  was  preached 
against  the  Christians.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment informed  the  proper  native  au- 
thorities that  any  interference  with  the 
outposts  would  be  rigorously  repulsed. 
This,  however,  has  not  hindered  the  mass- 
ing of  thousands  of  Moors  at  F%ig,  jne- 
pared  to  attack  the  foreigners.  Flgig 
lies  in  the  southeastern  district  of  Morocco, 
through  which  the  French  would  gladly 
run  their  railway,  of  which  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  has  now  been  completed 
south  from  Oran.  The  railway  is  to  con- 
nect that  French  port  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  a  French  port  on  the  Atlantic — 
Fort  St  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sene- 
gal River.  The  present  French  force  on 
the  Moroccan  border  consists  of  twenty 
thousand  men  and  four  thousand  camels. 
The  army  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  com- 
prises about  sixty  thousand  men,  exclusive 
of  cavalry ;  the  "  Prince  of  True  Believ- 
ers "  undoubtedly  relies  also  on  the  co- 
operation of  Mohammedans  in  other 
countries. 


M<».cc'.  Futore  Bisfarck  once  prophe- 
sied  that  the  Moroccan 
question  would  ultimately  stir  up  a  great 
European  conflict  Although  German  and 
It^ian  ambition  would  probably  stimulate 
some  diplomatic  activity,  the  Powers  most 
interested  in  Morocco  are  Spain,  England, 
and  France.  The  Spaniards  in  Morocco 
exceed  in  number  any  other  Europeans 
there ;  besides  which  Ceuta  and  Melilla, 
on  the  Moroccan  mainland,  are  Spanish 
territory.  Nor  is  Spain  likely  to  forget 
that  her  southern  provinces  are  the  nearest 
part  of  Europe  to  Morocco.  While  Spain 
has  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants, 
Ei^:land  has  twice  as  much  trade,  in  both 
Moroccan  exports  and  imports,  as  has  any 
other  Power.  Moreover,  England  is  not 
likely  to  forget  that  Gibraltar  rises  opposite 
Tangier,  although  this  would  be  an  argu- 
ment with  the  Powers  against  the  extension 
of  English  territory  into  Morocco.  In  the 
possession  of  the  country  all  about  Mo> 
rocco,  however,  with  consequent  increaung 
intimacy  of  relations,  social,  mercantile, 
and  political,  France  has  the  strongest 
claim.  As  the  Boer  Republics  formed  tiie 
only  obstacle  to  a  British  South  African 
empire,  so  Morocco  forms  the  only  obsta- 
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cle  to  a  greater  French  North  African 
empire.  The  most  natural  outcome, 
therefore,  would  be  that  Morocco  should 
one  day  be  French,  in  thitf  event  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  American  maintenance 
of  the  open  door  in  China  may  find  an 
echo  on  the  Meditenaneao,  The  door 
should  be  opened  in  Africa  as  it  has  been 
in  Asia.  We  trust  that  the  other  Powers 
will  insist  on  the  internationalizing  of 
Moroccan  trade  as  the  price  of  their 
acquiescence  in  the  aggrandizement  of 
■France. 


Th«  Indian  Famine 


The  American  a>ntriba- 
tions  for  the  famine  suf- 
ferers in  India  are  rapidly  increasing,  and 
have  already  reached  a  large  sum.  It  is 
hoped  that  before  long  at  least  a  million 
dollars  will  be  sent  from  this  country. 
The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  the 
India  Famine,  recently  organized  in  thb 
dty,  is  doing  valuable  and  comprehensive 
work  in  securmg  funds  for  this  cause. 
The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  has  now 
established  a  thorough  working  system  of 
distribution  in  India  through  the  Americo- 
Indian  Relief  Committee  of  Bombay,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Hume,  well 
known  by  reputation  to  The  Outlook*s 
readers,  is  the  Secretary.  Dr.  Hume, 
under  date  of  June  15,  cables  that  this 
Relief  Committee  has  b^  fully  oi^nized, 
and  that  the  money  sent  to  it  will  be  used 
chiefly  for  four  objects — the  rescue  of 
orphan  children,  aid  for  perishing  farm- 
ers, clothing  for  the  naked,  and  village 
relief.  Dr.  Hume  adds  that  the  annual 
rain  which  should  at  this  time  accompany 
the  monsoon  has  been  delayed,  and  that 
anxiety  and  distress  are  still  increasing. 
Usually  the  mopsoon  rain  is  due  in  Bom- 
bay about  the  tenth  of  June,  and  very  soon 
afterit  reaches  the  central  Indian  districts, 
where  the  suffering  has  been  so  extensive 
and  terrible  this  year.-  Cable  despatches 
two  or  three  days  later  than  that  sent  by 
Br.  Hume  state  that  at  last  the  long- 
desired  monsoon  rain  has  arrived,  and 
Hiere  are  hopes  that  the  next  harvest  will 
be  fairly  good.  Had  there  been  a  failure 
i>lU^;ether  of  the  monsoon  rain  this  year, 
aa  there  was  last,  the  conditions  of  famine 
both  in  water  and  food  that  would  have 
ensued  would  be  horrible  beyond  descrip- 
tion.   Even  as  it  is,  the  work  of  rescue 


and  relief  is  so  great  as  almost  to  stagger 
comprehension.  Over  six  millions  of  the 
natives  are  now  receiving  pay  for  relief 
work  furnished  by  the  Indian  Government, 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cattle  are  dead, 
and  plowing  for  the  new  crops  will  have 
to  be  done  by  hand,  while  seed  must  be 
furnished  by  the  Government  or  private 
benevolence,  and  food  to  carry  on  the 
agricultural  population  until  the  next  har- 
vest must  be  supplied.  Clothing,  also,  is 
sadly  needed.  It  is  said  that  a  million 
and  a  half  of  children  are  now  being 
gratuitously  fed  at  '  Government  relief 
camps,  while  tens  of  thousands  are  still 
unrdieved  in  the  far  country  districts. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  unneces- 
sary  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  instant 
need  of  help.  As  we  have  frequently 
stated  before,  our  readers  may  be  perfectly 
sure  that  any  contributions  sent  to  Messrs. 
Brown  Brothers,  of  59  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City,  for  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  or  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
various  missionary  organizations  (for  in- 
stance, Mr.  F.  H.  Wiggin,  of  the  American 
Board,  Congregational  House,  Boston), 
will  be  applied  directly,  wisely,  and  eco- 
nomically. 


u  .       .^.a^  The  Government  of 

Juan  Hslpa  Us  Rutriet  l 

imiiiiratton  ^  recently 

done  a  friendly  act 
whidi  relieves  our  own  from  serious 
embarrassment!  During  recent  months 
there  has  been  a  sudden  kicrease  in  the 
immigration  of  Japanese  laborers  to  this 
country,  and  it  has  aroused  on  the  Pacific 
coast  a  sentiment  similar  to  that  felt 
against  the  immigration  of  Chinese.  Our 
Administration  did  not  wish  to  assume  an 
unfriendly  attitude  toward  Japan,  nor  did 
it  care  to  have  the  labor  agitation  against 
Oriental  immigration  gather  headway. 
Happily,  it  found  that  our  sentiments 
respecting  the  immigration  of  Japanese 
laborers  fitted  in  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  Japanese  Government  toward  their 
emigration.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was 
not  untU  the  time  of  our  Civil  War  that 
European  governments  fully  acknowledged 
the  r^t  of  their  subjects  to  emigrate,  and 
this  distinctively  military  view  of  the  duties 
of  subjects  to  their  sovereign  seems  still 
to  be  cherished  in  Japan.  At  all  events, 
the  Japanese  Government  has  issued  an 
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order  forbidding'  more  than  five  persons 
to  emigrate  in  one  month  from  any  of  its 
foity-seven  provinces  to  the  United  States, 
rnd  more  than  ten  from  each  to  emigrate 
to  Canada.  The  Japanese  officials  in- 
formed ours  that  Japan  did  not  wish  her 
citizens  to  leave  their  country  at  all,  and 
especially  did  not  wish  them  to  go  where 
they  were  not  wanted. 


The  Democratic  State  Coo- 
CoAvrattaM  continue  to  indorse 

Mr.  Bryan,  and  bis  nomination 
by  acclamation  seems  as  certain  as  future 
events  ever  are.  New  Jersey  and  Mary-  - 
land  are  the  only  two  States  whose  dele- 
gates are  not  under  instructions  to  su|^rt 
him.  In  the  Ohio  Convention  last  week 
there  was  some  attempt  to  create  a 
"boom"  for  Admiral  Dewey  as  Mr. 
Bryan's  associate  on  the  ticket,  but  the 
Admiral,  who  had  just  received  a  popular 
ovation  in  Columbus,  put  an  end  to  this 
movement  by  declaring  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  he  consider  a  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination.  His  words, 
though  less  epigrammatic,  were  as  positive 
as  General  Sherman's  famous  declaration 
that  he  would  not  "  accept  if  nominated, 
nor  serve  if  elected."  The  most  impor- 
tant action  taken  by  any  recent  Demo- 
cratic Convention  was  the  declaration  made 
in  Kentucky  that  the  Goebel  election  law 
ought  to  be  superseded  by  one  giving  both 
the  great  parties  equal  representation  upon 
all  the  election  boards.  The  pressure  for 
this  declaration  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Mr.  Bryan,  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
attitude  in  which  his  support  of  Mr. 
Goebel  and  Senator  Blackburn  seemed 
to  place  him.  By  means  of  this  declara- 
tion the  Kentucl^  Democrats  expect  to 
reunite  their  own  party,  and  profit  by  the 
mortification  created  in  the  Republican 
party  by  ex-Govemor  Taylor's  refusal  to 
return  to  the  State  and  &ce prosecution  for 
alleged  complicity  in  the  assassination  of 
Mr.Goebel.  Ex-GovemorTaylorwasprac- 
tically  offered  the  Republican  nomination 
if  he  would  return  to  the  State,  but  he 
has,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  Indiana,  whose  Gov- 
ernor refuses  to  honor  requisitions  from 
the  Kentucky  authorities  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Taylor,  if  he  returned,  would  not 
receive  a  fair  trial.   Governor  Mount's 


position  in  the  matter  is  also  difficult  to 
understand,  as  the  Constitution  reqtiires 
the  audiorities  of  one  State  to  give  "  full 
faith  and  credit  to  the  public  acts,  recordsi 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State."  So  far  as  the  Vice-Presidency  is 
concerned,  the  Democratic  Conventi(His 
have  left  the  outcome  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  did  the  Republican.  It  now  seems 
possible  that  Mr.  Towne  may  neither  be 
indorsed  at  Kansas  City  nor  withdraw, 
bat  that  fusion  electoral  ticl^  may  every- 
where be  agreed  upon,  dividing  the  elect- 
ors between  Mr.  Towne  and  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  The  Republican  candi- 
date for  Vice-President  will  be  named 
before  this  paper  reaches  our  readers. 
As  we  go  to  press,  the  only  thing  in  the 
way  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination  is  the 
opposition  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself. 


Ths  Onfon  Bl«ctiOD 


The  late  returns  from 


Oregon  show  that  the 
Republican  pluralities  are  larger  than  the 
first  reports  indicated.  The  Republican 
candidate  for  Supreme  Court  Judge  has  a 
plurality  of  over  ten  thousand,  or  about 
the  same  that  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor  received  in  189S,  and  the 
Republican  candidates  for  Congress  have 
substantially  increased  their  aggr^^te  piu- 
rality  over  that  of  two  years  ago.  This 
last  increase,  however,  is  chiefiy  due  to 
the  candidacy  this  year  of  an  independent 
Democrat  in  the  Portland  district,  who 
received  about  two  thousand  votes.  The 
Middle-of-the-Road  or  anti-Fusion  Papa- 
lists  had  no  State  ticket  in  the  field.  Their 
candidates  for  Congress,  however,  seem 
to  have  polled  upwards  of  two  thousand 
votes.  The  fusion  of  the  minority  parties 
which  formerly  opposed  each  other  is  there- 
fore incomplete.  In  the  arithmetic  of  fu- 
sion two  and  two  rarely  make  four.  It  did 
so  in  '96  in  Or^pn  because  the  Populist 
and  Democratic  committees  agreed  upon 
the  same  men  to  act  as  Bryan  and  Watson 
and  Bryan  and  Sewall  electors.  The  Re- 
publican plurality  over  this  joint  electoral 
ticket  was  but  two  thousand.  The  gains 
this  year  over  '96  make  the  Republicans 
of  the  Pacific  slope  not  only  confident  of 
carrying  California,  which  was  close  in 
the  last  Presidential  election,  but  hopeful 
of  carrying  Washington,  which  then  gave 
Mr.  Bryan  fifteen  thousand  plurality.  In 
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1894  the  Populists  of  Washington  polled 
nearly  twice  as  many  votes  as  the  Demo- 
crats, and  if  the  Democratic  Convention 
at  Kansas  City  fails  to  indorse  Mr.  Towne 
for  Vice-President,  a  large  Middle-of-the- 
Road  or  stay-at-home  Populist  vote  is 
expected.  The  Or^|;on  election  certainly 
shows  that  the  fusion  of  the  anti-Republi- 
can forces  is  by  no  means  complete,  and 
also  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  issue  of 
expanfflon  has  added  materially  to  the 
Republican  strength. 


Tte  ciAu  BMdou  The  municipal  elections 
in  Cuba  took  place  last 
Saturday  with  no  disturbance,  and  although 
the  elections  have  been  followed  by  some 
charges  of  unfairness  and  some  disputes, 
these  accompaniments  of  election  contests 
are  not  imknown  in  countries  of  longer 
experience  in  democratic  methods.  Per- 
haps the  least  encouraging  feature  of  the 
election  was  the  smallness  of  the  vote.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions 
of  suffrage  were  fixed,  not  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  as  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected,  but  by  the  arbitrary 
direction  of  General  Wood;  it  must  be, 
however,  instandy  added  that  in  every  par- 
ticular General  Wood  has  acted  through- 
out with  the  most  evident  earnest  desire 
to  educate  the  Cubans  in  primary  Ameri- 
can polirical  methods.  The  alternate 
qualifications  for  the  suffrage  thus  estab- 
lished were:  (I)  Ability  to  read  and  write ; 
or  (2)  ownership  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $250 ;  or  (3)  service 
in  Ae  Cuban  army  prior  to  July  18, 1S9S, 
with  honorable  discbarge.  In  addition  to 
Aese  limitations  there  were  also,  of  course, 
the  usual  limitations  with  r^;ard  to  pau- 
pers, insane  persons,  criminals,  age,  and 
sex.  It  was  thought  that  under  these 
(auditions  of  suffrage  there  were  about 
160,000  men  eligible  to  qualify  as  voters. 
It  is  impossible  at  this  writing  to  give  the 
exact  number  of  the  total  votes  cast  in  the 
different  cities,  but  in  Havana  it  was 
19,600  out  of  a  total  registration  of  24,000, 
while  the  r^stration  there  and  in  the 
other  cities  was  very  much  smaller  than  it 
should  have  been.  Several  reasons  are 
given  for  the  apparent  indifference  of  the 
Cubans  to  the  exercise  of  the  ballot  in 
this  first  election.  One  is  that  the  munic- 
ipal oflScers  chosen  will  be  entirely  under 


the  authority  rf  the  American  military 
government,  and  that  the  Cubans  do  not 
consider  this  a  representative  Cuban  elec- 
tion. Another  is  that  there  was  no  real 
party  issue  raised,  and  that  the  contest 
was  almost  solely  between  individual  poli- 
ticians for  office. 


In  Havana  General  Rodri- 
ud^witi.  guezwaselectedbyanoyer- 
whelnung  majonly  against 
an  independent  opponent,  polling  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  vote  cast.  Rodri- 
guez stood  as  the  candidate  of  the  National 
party,  which  particularly  represented  the 
soldier  element,  and  this  party  was  generally 
victorious  throughout  the  island.  Three 
parties  came  to  the  front  during  the  elec- 
tion— the  National  party  (Nacional  Cu- 
bano),  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  the 
Republican  party  (Partido  Republicano), 
and  the  Democratic-Union  party  (Unidn 
DemocrAtica).  The  first  two  of  these  were 
energetically  and  vociferously  in  favor  of 
Cuban  national  independence;  the  third 
party,  the  Democratic-Union,  was  not  out- 
spoken on  the  subject,  but  was  suspected  of 
leanings  toward  annexation,  with  the  result 
that  in  Havana  and  several  other  places  it 
was  {^impelled  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
the  contest  and  to  retire  its  candidates. 
In  Havana  a  plan  of  minority  representa- 
tion in  the  election  of  Councilmen  was 
effectively  trfed  ;  two  of  the  minority  can- 
didates were  chosen  who  could  not  have 
been  elected  under  the  ordinary  plan. 
Outside  of  Havana  the  Republican  party 
carried  more  of  the  municipalities  tiian 
did  the  Nationals.  In  Santiago  the  Na- 
tional party  withdrew ;  here  the  color 
question  had  some  importance,  and  the 
victorious  party  was  called  the  white  party. 
While  no  official  announcement  has  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  future  action  of 
the  United  States  toward  Cuba,  and  while 
Congress  has  not  legislated  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  very  generally  believed  in  Cuba 
that  the  municipal  elections  which  have 
just  taken  place  form  the  fir^  step  in 
a  series  of  political  events  which  will 
ultimately  end  in  the  establishing  of  a 
complete  Cuban  government ;  thus  it  is 
considered  probable  that  in  October  dele- 
gates to  a  Constitutional  Convention  will 
be  elected  under  the  direction  of  General 
Wood ;  so  far  as  we  know,  General  Wood 
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has  not  yet  made  the  announcement,  but, 
judging  irom  press  reports,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  general  expec- 
tation. After  this,  it  is  intimated  by  Cuban 
papiers,  the  step  of  choosing  a  President 
may  fqllow,  and  thus  a  working  govern- 
ment may  be  set  in  operation  while  the 
American  military  ascendency  is  still 
maintained  as  the  court  of  ultimate  resort. 
General  Maximo  Gomez,  who  has  immense 
influence  in  Cuba,  refused  to  declare  in 
favor  of  either  of  the  two  more  prominent 
parties  in  the  election  just  ended,  as  both 
were  striving  without  reservation  for  in- 
dependence. 


Ths  Porto  Rlaw 
TaHff  Upheld 


Last  week  Judge  Town- 
send,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Southern  New  York,  rendered  an 
important  decision  sustaining  the  right  of 
our  Government  to  levy  a  tariff  upon 
shipments  from  Porto  Rico  into  the  States. 
The  case  immediately  before  the  Court 
involved  only  the  legality  of  the  taxes  col- 
lected prior  to  the  recent  Act  of  Congress, 
but  the  principles  laid  down  cover  every 
question  that  has  been  raised.  The  Court 
begins  its  decision  by  pointing  out  that 
during  the  Mexican  War  our  military  au- 
thorities temporarily  controlled  certain 
territory,  but  that  goods  imported  there- 
from continued  none  the  less  to  be  taxed 
like  goods  from  foreign  countries,  showing 
that  *'  the  Constitution  did  not  follow  the 
flag."  Chief  Justice  Taney,  who  wrote 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
CoUrt  confirming  the  validity  of  these 
taxes,  ruled  that  the  conquered  territory 
was  a  "part  of  the  United  States  ...  as 
r^;arded  other  nations,"  but  that  our 
boundaries  could  be  extended  "  only  by 
the  treaty-making  power  or  the  legislative 
power."  The  question  before  Judge  Town- 
send,  therefore,  was  whether  ihe  treaty 
with  Spain  incorporated  Porto  Rico  within 
the  United  States.  Regarding  this  ques- 
tion, he  points  out  that  the  Spanish  treaty 
distinctly  provided  that  the  "  civil  rights 
and  political  status  [of  the  people  of  the 
ceded  colonies]  shall  be  determined  by 
Congress,"  and  did  not,  like  previous 
treaties  of  annexation,  even  promise  to 
the  annexed  people  "  all  the  rights,  advan- 
tages, and  immunities  of  people  of  the 
United  States."   Even  when  giving  effect 


to  previous  treaties  Congress  always  tod 
occasion  by  specific  act  to  extend  od 
customs  system  to  the  annexed  tenitoi] 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  assumed  in  th 
present  case  that  this  system  was  eactenda 
prior  to  Congressional  action.  So  far,  a 
course,  the  decision  merely  denies  that  tb 
Constitution  extended  to  the  new  territoij 
of  its  own  force,  without  l^slation  to 
give  effect  to  its  provisions.  Judge  Town- 
send,  however,  goes  on  to  affirm  diat  Con- 
gress is  not  bound  to  give  effect  to  tbcj 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
uniformity  of  taxation.  This  part  of  his 
opinion,  though  not  essential  toward  de- 
ciding the  case  before  him,  is  the  most 
important  of  all.  Its  crucial  paragraph: 
reads  as  follows : 

That  we  have  the  power  to  govern  without 
the  obli^don  of  uniform  taxation  may  be  an 
unfamiliar  proposition,  but  it  is  so  because  we 
have  never  before  had  occasion  to  use  Hie 
power  to  the  same  extent  The  Constitution- 
makers  may  not  have  thought  of  it,  yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  an  incident  of  full  sovereigntf 
commonly  exercised  at  the  time  the  Union  was 
form^ — one  which  is  now  prohibited  to  the 
States,  and  so  must  have  passed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  power  to  make  war 
and  treaties  to  which  it  is  inddenL  For  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  diat  in- 
strument, not  as  a  limitation  upon  tiie  freedom 
of  the  new  sovereign  in  acting  for  the  States 
in  foreign  affairs,  not  as  a  check  to  growth, 
but  as  the  or^nic  law  of  a  nation  that  can  live 
and  grow.  To  deny  this  power  to  govern 
territory  at  arm*s  length  would  be  to  thwart 
that  intention  to  make  the  United  States  an 
unfettered  sovereign  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  critics  of  this  decision,  of  course, 
affirm  that,  while  the  powers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  are  unfettered,  those  of  the 
National  Government  are  no  greater  than 
have  been  directly  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution  and  its  amendments. 
Whether  the  power  claimed  for  Congress 
by  Judge  Townsend  is  a  necessary  inci- 
dent to  the  powers  granted  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  question  which  it  is  now 
almost  futile  to  discuss.  Its  settlemoit 
must  be  left  to  the  Supreme  Court 


The  AUrmioc  Wheat 
Bullttln 


The  June  crop  report 
of  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture  makes  the 
outlook  for  the  wheat  crop  this  year 
extremely  disappointing.  In  the  States 
where  the  wheat  is  sown  in  the  autumn 
about  one-sixth  of  the  acreage  has  been 
completely  abandoned,  and  in  Ohio  .vad. 
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Indiana,  the  two  greatest  winter  wheat 

States,  the  loss  is  still  greater.  The  table 
f<x  these  States  is  as  follows : 

Acres  Acres 

Sown  for  SUndine 

ISW.  June  1. 

3,098,000  1,828,000 

3,255,000  2,015,000 


Aata 
Harvested 

1899. 

Ohio....  2,950,000 
Indiana..  3.100,000 


Total..  6,050,000  6,343,000  -  3,843,000 
The  complete  loss  of  the  crop  on  these  two 
and  a  half  million  acres  is  aggravated  by 
its  partial  loss  elsewhere.  Even  where 
the  crop  remains  standing  the  condition 
of  winter  wheat  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
is  but  thirty  per  cent  of  the  standard, 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  nearly 
eig^hty  per  cent,  during  the  past  ten  years. 
On  many  farms  hardly  as  much  wheat 
will  be  harvested  as  was  sown.  The  re- 
ports for  '*  spring  '*  wheat  are,  fortunately, 
better,  but  even  these  fall  much  below  the 
average  for  the  past  decade.  In  Minne- 
sota and  North  Dakota,  the  two  most  im- 
portant States  where  the  wheat  is  sown  in 
the  spring,  there  has  been  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  acreage,  and  the  condition  of 
the  standing  crops  on  June  1  was  in  the 
first  State  ten  per  cent.,  and  in  the  second 
seventeen  per  cent,  lower  than  the  recent 
average.  Curiously  enough,  the  only  im- 
portant wheat  State  which  sends  in  a 
signally  encouraging  report  is  Kansas — 
the  State  in  which  complaints  of  adversity 
have  usually  been  the  loudest  In  Kansas 
the  condition  of  the  crops  is  reported  at 
104.  The  gain  here,  however,  and  the 
lesser  gains  in  a  few  other  States,  afford 
but  little  relief  to  the  general  situation. 
Unless  the  European  crops  are  good, 
wheat  is  sure  to  be  dearer.  Already  it 
has  risen  about  five  cents  a  bushel. 


Th«  Comm.nc.m.nt  se*^n  ^he  College  Com- 
mencements are 
now  following  one  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  from  every  quarter  of  the 
country  come  reports  of  the  great  pros- 
perity of  all  the  leading  institutions — a 
prosperity  evinced  by  large  increase  of 
endowment,  by  the  founding  of  new  pro- 
fessorships, by  the  opening  of  new  courses, 
by  die  advancement  of  standards  of  work, 
and  by  larger  attendance  of  students. 
The  gifts  of  the  year  to  education  make  it, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  material  pros- 
perity, the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole 
histoiy  of  the  country.   There  is  reason  to 


believe  that  the  enlargeraont  of  the  material 
basis  of  higher  education  has  been  paral- 
leled by  the  broadening  and  advancement 
of  purely  educational  opportunities  and 
distinctly  educational  work.  Dr.  Henry 
Wade  Rogers,  who  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  President  of  the  Northwestern 
University,  and  who  is  a  man  of  distinct 
ability,  force  of  character,  and  a  scholar  of 
repute  and  quality,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, giving  as  his  reason  the  failure  of  the 
trustees  of  the  University  to  co-operate 
with  him.  Professor  William  Porter,  a 
graduate  of  Wiiliams  College,  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  a  professor  at  Beloit 
College,  who  has  now  reached  his  eighti- 
eth year,  retires  from  active  work,  full 
of  years  and  honors.  Dr.  J,  H.  Finley, 
who  resigned  the  presidency  of  Knox  Col- 
lege to  take  an  editorial  position  in  this 
city,  has  been  appointed  to  a  new  chair 
of  politics  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Bliss  Perry, 
graduate  of  Williams,  resigns  his  profes- 
sorship of  literature  at  Princeton  in  order 
to  give  himself  wholly  to  his  work  as  editor 
of  the  *'  Atlantic  Monthly."  Professor 
Perry's  career  has  been  notable  for  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  work  and  for 
growing  ability.  Among  the  men  who 
have  received  honorary  degrees  during 
the  past  two  weeks  are  Professor  Perry, 
upon  whom  Princeton  conferred  the  degree 
of  L.H.D.  by  way  of  a  parting  recogni- 
tion, and  Mr,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Captain 
Mahan,  Lord  Pauncefote,  the  English 
Ambassador,  and  President  Hadley,  of 
Yale,  all  of  whom  Columbia  made  Doctors 
of  Law  last  week. 


The  well-proved  gen- 
"^'T^^""'  "o^ity   of  American 

patrons  of  learning  in 
Biblical  fields  of  study  has  a  most  worthy 
opportunity  in  the  needs  of  the  American 
School  in  Palestine.  This  has  recently 
become  affiliated  with  the  Archreological 
Institute  of  America,  upon  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  regulating  the  relations  to  the 
Institute  of  the  School  at  Athens  and  that 
at  Rome.  The  plan  of  the  Palestine 
School  originated  five  years  since  with  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Learning  and  Exegesis. 
The  American  Oriental  Society  has  in- 
dorsed it  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  prom- 
ising a  new  impulse  to  Biblical  and 
Oriental  scholarship.    Its  importance  ia 
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further  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  An- 
dover,  Auburn,  General,  Princeton,  and 
Union  Theological  Seminaries,  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  Schools  at  Cambridge 
and  Philadelphia,  and  the  following  uni- 
versities and  colleges — Boston,  Brown, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Cincinnati,  Colgate,  New 
York,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania, 
Princeton,  Trinity,  Western  Reserve,  Yale 
— ^have  severally  pledged  annual  contribu- 
tions for  the  next  five  years,  the  Archseo- 
li^ical  Institute  also  guaranteeing  an 
annual  subsidy  of  $500.  The  Council  of 
the  Institute  has  voted  to  open  the  school 
next  October,  at  Jerusalem,  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  C.  C.  Torrey,  for- 
meriy  of  Andover,  now  of  Yale,  who  takes 
chai^re  as  Resident  Director  for  the  first 
year.  Unfortunately,  no  fellowships  have 
yet  been  endowed,  and  students  must  at 
present  bear  all  their  expenses,  an  eco- 
nomical estimate  of  which,  including  voy- 
ages, is  $500  a  year.  The  school  greatly 
needs  a  fund  for  fellowships  yielding  at 
least  $500  each.  It  also  needs  a  fund  of 
at  least  $100,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  suitable  building,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  library,  the  salary  of  a  Rea- 
dent  Director,  and  the  prosecution  of 
vacation  tours  of  exploration  and  research. 
A  pressing  need  just  now  is  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  to  supplement  the  modest 
sum  of  $4,000,  now  in  hand  or  in  sight, 
that  the  school  may  go  at  once  into  effi- 
cient operation.  Inquiries  and  remittances 
may  be  addressed  to  Professor  J.  Henry 
Thayer,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

The  Congregational  ists 
*^Sl!Sr"""       the  Dominion,  though 

numerically  few,  are  yet 
in  the  forefront  in  dealing  with  the  great 
and  vital  questions  of  the  day,  as  was  shown 
at  the  recent  annual  Union  in  Montreal, 
June  6-11.  The  Secretary  briefly  sum- 
marized the  situation  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion in  referring  to  the  work  at  home,  the 
wider  circle  of  Congregationalism  of  all 
lands,  the  still  broader  ground  from  which 
the  hand  of  fellowship  is  extended  to 
Christians  of  all  ecclesiastical  names,  and 
the  yet  greater  range  of  service  which 
considers  the  whole  of  man  and  all  men. 
Around  these  fourfold  aspects  of  thought 
the  programme  naturally  resolved  itself. 
The  Chairman,  Mr.  £.  L.  Yeigh,  of  To- 


ronto, in  the  annual  address,  on  "  The 
Making  of  an  Empire,"  reminded  Cong^ 
gationalists  of  their  part  in  this  great 
work.  The  stirring  home  missionary 
addresses  by  the  Revs.  Hugh  Pedley,  of 
Montreal,  and  A.  F.  McGregor,  of  Toronto, 
turned  attention  to  the  great  Northwest, 
where  a  "  Forward  Movement "  has  been 
inaugurated,  while  the  earnest  appeals  of 
Miss  Emily  Wheeler  and  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Macallum,  two  returned  missionaries  of 
the  American  Board,  called  for  faithful 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  field.  Two 
very  excellent  conferences  magnified  the 
rightful  and  natural  development  of  young 
life,  and  its  enlistment  in  varied  forms  of 
service.  The  Sunday  sennons  by  the 
Revs.  G.  Ellery  Read  and  Hugh  Pedley 
were  both  strong,  broad,  and  able  utter- 
ances. Mr.  Read's  address,  based  on 
Matthew  xviii.,  18,  called  for  the  free, 
untrammeled  operation  of  truth  and  its 
application  to  every  phase  of  life,  while 
Mr.  Pedley's,  on  1  Cor.  iii.,  21-23,  uttered 
a  plea  for  greater  unity  under  the  suprem- 
acy of  Christ  and  the  largeness  of  the 
Christian's  inheritance.  The  morning 
session  of  the  closing  day  was  given  up 
to  sociological  discussions,  the  specific 
themes  being  Prison  Reform,  Temper- 
ance, Sunday  Observance,  and  the  Labor 
Problem,  which  were  introduced  in  turn 
by  the  Revs.  D.  S.  Hamilton,  of  Montreal, 
C.  E.  Bolton,  of  Belwood,  H.  F.  Thomas, 
of  Toronto,  and  W.  A.  Vrooman,  of  Win- 
nipeg. The  concluding  topic  of  the  Union 
was  Congr^;ationalism  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  Churches,  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
William  Mcintosh,  of  Ottawa,  who  ably, 
discussed  the  underlying  principles  which 
are  bound  to  triumph  in  this  federation, 
even  if  the  name  Congregationalism,  with 
which  they  are  identified,  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

Our  readers  may  not  have 
afchnZbt  forgotten  that  the  Order  of 

St  Christopher  b^an  its 
propaganda  in  The  Outlook.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  some  report  of  its  progress 
should  appear  in  these  columns.  The 
Chapter-House  of  the  order  is  at  CoU^:e 
Point,  near  New  York  City.  It  is  not  a 
monastic  order.  Its  members  are  simply 
bound  by  a  pledge  of  intention  to  spend 
at  least  ten  years  in  institutiond  work, 
and  they  must  be  consecrated  to  God  and 
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humanity.  On  proper  recommendation, 
men  and  women  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  fifty-five  years  are  received 
as  members.  Three  and  a  half  years  of 
training  are  required  before  novitiates 
become  "  free  members."  A  special  de- 
partment of  work  is  that  among  boys — 
boys  who  are  orphans  or  half-orphans, 
boys  who  are  deformed  but  not  disabled, 
and  boys  who  are  restless  under  parental 
control.  In  his  recent  volume,  "  Tramp- 
ing with  Tramps,"  the  writer  known  as 
"  Josiah  Flynt  "  declared  that  the  manage- 
ment of  reformatories  should  be  in  scien- 
tific hands ;  he  pleaded  for  the  training  of 
young  men  and  women  for  the  rare  use- 
fuhiess  aw.itingthem  in  such  institutions. 
University  and  Social  Settlements  attract 
many,  and  such  settlements  are  splendid 
manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  universal 
brotherhood  :  but  there  is  also  "  a  moral 
hospital  to  be  carried  on  in  penal  and 
reformatory  houses.  Must  a  moral  nurse 
and  physician  be  chosen  for  his  ability  to 
ccmtrol  votes,  or  to  treat  his  patient  with 
skilled  attention  ?"  The  workers  in  the 
Order  of  St  Christopher  are  supplying  the 
latter  kind  of  training.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  economic  charities,  as  its  members 
are  unpaid. 


Th«si»pi*erci«r»  question  of  the 

supply  of  clergymen 
has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  during 
the  past  year.  In  some  religious  bodies 
statistics  would  indicate  the  existence  of 
an  over-supply  ;  in  others,  of  .an  under- 
supply.  We  now  have  a  statement  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Church  of  England  as  shown 
by  a  report  to  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury. During  the  three  years  covered 
by  the  report,  ordinations  to  the  diaconate 
showed  an  average  yearly  decrease  of  one 
hundred  and  ten,  despite  a  growth  of  popu- 
lation at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year.  If  the  diaconate  had  kept 
pace  in  numerical  strength  with  the  popu- 
lation, there  would  have  been  an  annual 
increase  of  one  hundred  in  the  clergy. 
The  decline  in  numbers,  according  to  the 
report,  is  due  to  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
The  deterrent  effect  of  a  truer  estimate  of 
the  significance  of  Holy  Orders ;  (2)  the 
financial  difficulty — under  which  must  be 
indaded  die  foil  in  tithe,  the  uncertainty 


of  promotion,  and  the  increasing  competi- 
tion of  the  other  more  lucrative  profes- 
sions; (3)  unsettlementof  religious  bvlief 
and  the  disturbing  influences  arising  from 
criticism,  skepticism,  from  uneasiness  at 
the  discord  prevalent  in  the  Church,  and 
from  the  indifference,  worldliness,  and 
materialism  which  prevail  in  la^e  sections 
of  society.  In  accepting  this  report,  the 
Convocation  agreed  that  the  need  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  clergymen  ought  to  be 
brought  before  congregations  more  than 
it  is  at  present ;  the  sense  of  vocation 
ought  to  be  impressed  upon  boys  during 
their  school  life ;  in  schools  and  univer- 
sities there  ought  to  be  such  provision  for 
teaching  and  for  the  exercise  of  personal 
religious  influence  that  the  desire  for 
Holy  Orders  may  not  be  discouraged. 
While  the  quantity  of  the  supply  is  thus 
undoubtedly  deficient,  the  quality  cannot 
be  so  easily  shown ;  a  misleading  idea 
might  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  sixteen  years  preceding  1S96,  out  of 
all  the  deacons  ordained,  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, while  since  1896  the  proportion 
of  graduates  has  diminished  to  sixty-one 
per  cent,  though  the  number  from  Dub- 
lin, Durham,  and  other  universities  is 
increasing. 


Mra-  Gladrtone 


The  news  of  the  death  of 


Mrs.  Gladstone  at  Hawar- 
den  on  Thursday  of  last  week  was  read 
with  something  very  close  to  a  feeling 
of  personal  emotion  by  many  thousands 
of  English  and  American  people  who 
never  even  saw  her.  Her  character  and 
influence  were  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  work  and  personality  of  her 
husband  that  in  popular  esteem  and  affec- 
tion they  were  almost  as  one.  No  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  more  popular 
(we  are  told  by  one  of  his  biographers) 
than  that  which  represents  him  delivering 
an  open-air  speech  on  some  great  national 
issue,  with  Mrs.  Gladstone  standing  by  his 
side  holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head 
to  shield  him  from  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
The  picture  was  certainly  typical,  for  the 
devoted  wife  was  constantly  shielding  the 
famous  husband  during  their  sixty  years 
of  married  life  from  bores,  over-exertion, 
exposure  to  fatigue,  and  all  sorts  of  minor 
troubles,  worries,  and  annoyances.  Cath- 
arine Glynne  was  bom  in  1812,  the 
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daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  of  Ha- 
warden  Castle,  and,  before  and  after  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  noted  for 
her  beauty,  her  charm  of  manner,  and  her 
fineness  of  tact  and  social  judgment 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
beautiful  pictures  of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  both 
in  her  youth  and  in  her  later  life,  which 
accompanied  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's 
"  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life  "  as  it  appeared 
in  The  Outlook  two  years  In  chari- 
table work  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  constantly 
interested ;  a  single  instance  of  the  plans 
carried  out  by  her  was  that  of  the  raising 
of  $25,000  for  the  orphans  who  were 
victims  of  the  great  cholera  epidemic  ;  at 
Hawarden,  too,  she  conducted  an  orphan- 
age in  which  girls  were  trained  for  domestic 
service,  and  gave  it  her  closest  personal 
supervision.  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  always 
averse  to  publtcily  for  herself,  and  the 
vigilance  she  exercised  over  tiie  states- 
man's every  act  was  really  for  her  a  mat- . 
ter  of  courage  as  well  as  of  devotion. 
She  will  be  buried  by  her  husband's  side 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  courtesy  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  and  in  accordance 
with  the  understanding  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  death. 

ft 

The  Coming  Campaign 

The  Republican  National  Convention 
meets  in  Philadelphia  this  week,  and  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  will  meet 
in  Kansas  City  the  first  week  in  next 
month ;  a  season  of  political  discussion  is 
therefore  upon  us.  The  Outlook  in  its  next 
issue  will  publish  two  articles  from  staff 
correspondents  at  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, one  giving  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings from  a  Republican's  point  of  view,  the 
other  from  that  of  a  Democrat,  and  both, 
we  trust,  moderate,  fair-minded,  and  com- 
prehensive. So  far  there  are  no  evidences 
of  unusual  exdtement,  of  the  presence  of 
any  great  amount  of  passion,  or  any  sug- 
gestion of  that  bitterness  which  sometimes 
characterizes  Presidential  campaigns.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  these  elements 
will  be  absent ;  it  is  the  campaign  of  light 
which  educates ;  the  campaign  of  heat 
confuses  and  demoralizes.  There  has 
grown  to  be  a  feeling  of  shrinking  from 
the  Presidential' summer  because  of  the 
unsettled  buuness  conditions  which  it  has 


sometimes  introduced  into  the  situation, 
because  of  the  general  discomfort  which 
always  follows  upon  an  excited  state  of 
public  feeling,  and  because  the  newspapers 
as  a  class  surrender  so  large  an  amount 
of  space  to  purely  political  news  that  their 
interest  for  the  average  reader  is  greatly 
lessened.  This  ought  not  to  be  so.  A 
Presidential  election  ought  to  be  and  has 
sometimes  been  a  great  school  in  govern- 
ment ;  a  purely  popular  school,  it  is  true, 
in  which  the  students  have  taken  as  large 
a  part  in  the  teaching  as  the  formal  lead- 
ers ;  in  which  the  course  of  study  has  been 
to  the  last  degree  disorderly  in  arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless,  when  there  is  a  real 
desire  to  get  at  the  principles  involved 
and  a  fair  degree  of  sincerity  in  the  plat- 
forms of  political  parties,  the  country 
never  fails  to  learn  something  from  the 
hand-to-hand  discussion  which  goes  on 
for  four  or  five  months. 

Six  years  ago  very  few  people  in  the 
country  knew  anything  about  the  currency ; 
the  discussions  of  the  last  campaign  forced 
every  thoughtful  man  and  womau  to  con- 
sider the  question,  and  the  result  has  been 
an  immense  broadening  of  knowledge 
totu:hing  all  matters  of  finance.  The  bit- 
terness of  feeling  has  died  away,  the  edu- 
cational results  remain.  In  the  present 
canvass  an  entirely  new'set  of  questions 
will  be  foremost.  Their  discussion  will 
not  be  unattended  with  excessive  feeling 
and  intepiperance  of  speech.  They  are 
new ;  to  many  they  seem  revolutionary. 
All  thoughtful  Americans  have  had  to  re- 
adjust themselves  to  new  conditions.  By 
a  marvelous  and  dramatic  series  of  events, 
the  interes't  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
now  centers  in  the  East  Every  country 
of  any  position  and  influence  isconii>elled 
to  think  of  its  relations  to  older  countries 
and  to  organized  society  throughout  the 
world ;  new  duties,  new  responsibilities, 
grave  problems  of  many  sorts,  have  been 
brought  home  to  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe,  and  for  the  first  time  to  the 
conscience  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  What  is  needed 
more  than  anything  else  is  a  campaign  of 
thoughtful  discussion,  of  frank  and  full 
statement  of  fact  There  is  no  reason 
why  such  a  discussion  should  not  char- 
acterize the  political  campaign  of  the 
coming  months :  in  its  very  nature  that 
discussion  cannot  help  informing  and 
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enlightening  a  host  of  people.  Men  can- 
not send  their  thoughts  abroad  without 
widening  their  own  horizon.  Whatever 
we  Tiiay  do  or  not  do  as  a  nxatter  of 
governmental  action  in  the  distant  parts 
of  the  earth,  we  can  no  longer  fasten  our 
attention  exclusively  upon  our  own  Na- 
tional affairs.  We  shall  be  compelled  to 
tiiink  of  the  affairs  of  other  nations ;  and, 
in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
process  will  clarify  our  own  National 
ideals,  broaden  our  National  sympathies, 
and  make  us  more  capable  of  conducting 
with  wisdom,  sympathy,  and  foresight  our 
Dim  National  development 

« 

An  Effective  Anti-Trust 
Decision 

In  a  curious  way,  the  New  York  "  Sun," 
the  strongest  defender  of  trusts  among  the 
daily  papers  of  this  country,  has  secured 
frCHn  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  decisions  against 
trusts  that  has  yet  been  rendered.  This 
decision  was  against  the  Associated  Press, 
and  inasmuch  as  that  Association  fur- 
nishes the  telegraphic  news  printed  in 
nearly  all  the  influential  dailies  in  the 
country,  the  decision  against  it  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  The 
case  before  the  Illinois  courts  was  as 

follows : 

The  Associated  Press  is  an  Illinois 
corporation,  formed  to  collect  news  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  furnish  it  to  the 
daily  newspapers  which  are  stockholders 
in  die  Association.  One  of  its  by-laws 
requires  the  papers  receiving  its  service 
to  enter  into  a  contract  not  to  purchase 
news  from  any  rival  association.  Another 
of  its  by-laws  forbids  the  Association  to 
furnish  its  service  to  any  newspaper  in 
the  territory  of  one  of  its  menibers  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  member.  The 
Chicago  "Inter-Ocean,"  which  belonged 
to  the  Associated  Press,  violated  its  con- 
tract not  to  buy  news  of  a  rival  association, 
by  purchasing  reports  gathered  by  the 
New  York  '*  Sun."  The  management  of 
tfie  Associated  Press  was  about  to  with- 
draw its  service  from  the  "Inter-Ocean" 
to  discipline  it  for  purchasing  from  a 
rival,  when  the  "Inter-Ocean"  obtained 
a.  temporary  injunction  against  the  with- 


drawal of  this  service,  and  the  case  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois. 
In  the  lower  courts  the  contest  had  gone 
against  the  "  Inter-Ocean,"  but  the  Su- 
preme Court,  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
of  its  seven  judges,  rendered  a  decision 
that  the  contract  to  prevent  a  newspaper 
from  bu3ring  news  wherever  it  would  was 
contrary  to  public  policy  and  void  from 
the  beginning.  The  substance  of  the 
decision  is  as  follows : 

It  has  been  uniformly  held  that  a  telegraph 
company  or  tel^)hone  company  is  bound  to 
treat  all  pers<ms  and  corporations  alike,  and 
without  discrimination  in  its  business  ex  re- 
ceiving or  transmitting  messages.  The  busi- 
ness of  such  a  company  is  public  in  its  nature, 
and  a  public  interest  is  impressed  thereon  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  discrimination  can  be 
made  against  persons  or  corporations.  Who- 
ever is  the  owner  of  property  which  is  devoted 
to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest, 
he  grants  to  the  public  an  interest  in  that  use, 
and  must  to  the  extent  of  that  interest  submit 
to  be  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  public 
good  so  long  as  such  use  is  maintained. 

The  Associated  Press,  from  the  time  of  its 
organization  and  establishment  in  business, 
sold  its  news  reports  to  various  newspapers 
who  became  members,  and  the  publication  of 
that  news  became  of  vast  importance  to  the 
public,  so  that  the  public  interest  is  attached 
to  the  dissemination  of  that  news.  The  sole 
purpose  for  which  news  was  gathered  was  that 
the  same  should  be  sold,  and  the  newspaper 
publishers  desiring  to  purchase  such  news  for 
publication  are  entitled  to  purchase  the  same 
without  discrimination  against  them.  .  .  .  The 
legal  character  of  the  conmration  and  its 
duties  cannot  be  disregarded  because  of  any 
stipulation  incorporated  in  a  contract  that  it 
should  not  be  liable  to  discharge  a  public 
doty.  Its  obligation  to  serve  the  public  is  not 
one  resting  on  contract  The  clause  of  the 
contract  which  sought  to  restrict  appellant 
[the  "  Inter-Ocean  from  obtaining  news  from 
other  sources  than  from  appellee  [the  Associ- 
ated Press]  is  an  attempt  at  restriction  upon 
the  trade  and  business  among  the  citizens  of 
a  common  country.  Competition  can  never 
be  held  hostile  to  public  interest,  and  efforts 
to  tvevent  competition,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, can  never  be  looked  upon  with  favor  by 
the  courts. 

The  dedsion  goes  further  than  the 
appellants  in  the  case  demanded  or  de- 
sired, since  the  Court  not  only  holds  the 
contract  forbidding  a  newspaper  to  buy 
of  a  competitor  of  the  Associated  Press 
to  be  unlawful,  but  also  makes  unlawful 
any  contract  limiting  the  service  of  the 
A^ociated  Press  to  a  sin^^e  newspaper  in 
any  locality.  The  fact,  says  the  Court, 
that  the  Associated  Press  has  built  up  a 
news-gathering  service  in  all4>arts  of  the 
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country  which  no  individual  newspaper 
can  duplicate,  and  which  all  are  practically 
obliged  to  have,  gives  to  it  public  duties 
such  as  rest  upon  tel^aph  companies  or 
common  carriers  of  any  description.  It 
is  bound  to  serve  all  publishers  at  the 
same  rates.  Any  contract  to  prevent  this 
is  "  a  contract  to  create  a  monopoly,"  and 
therefore  "  void." 

The  Associated  Press,  we  learn  from 
the  New  York  Sun,"  is  now  seeking  to 
reorganize  under  the  laws  of  some  Eastern 
State,  but  as  the  decision  against  its 
monopolistic  features  rested  upon  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  rather  than 
any  express  statute  of  Illinois,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  association  can  evade 
the  obligations  pointed  out  by  the  Court. 
The  decision  goes  a  great  way  toward 
preventing  a  private  corporation  organ- 
ized in  any  State  from  determining  what 
news  the  people  of  the  country  shall  read ; 
and  if  the  principles  laid  down  are  applied 
to  other  industries,  all  of  the  unrighteous 
contracts  by  which  manufacturers  prevent 
merchants  from  buying  of  their  competi- 
tors may  be  annulled,  and  legislation  may 
constitutionally  be  enacted  giving  exem- 
plary damages  to  those  who  suffer  from 
such  contracts. 


Woman  Suffrage  in  the 
West 

Hie  following  letter  was  received  by 
The  Outlook  some  time  since.  It  has 
been  kept  for  reply  until  we  could  make 
the  necessary  inquiries  and  get  direct  and 
trustworthy  information  from  the  State  of 
Washington : 

There  are  many  features  of  The  Oudook 
which  we  enjoy  very  much.  But  because  it 
is  so  forceful,  condensed,  and  influential,  any 
nusrepresentation  of  fact  in  its  columns  seems 
more  misguiding  and  harmful  than  a  like 
statement  in  publications  of  less  reputation 
and  in  which  readers  place  less  confidence. 
For  instance,  the  statement  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  State  of  Washii^ton  woman  sufiBrage 
was  tried  and  found  not  to  work  well,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  repealed,  retracted,  or 
done  away  with,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Outlook  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  illegal  and  unjust  way  in 
which  the  women  of  that  State  were  defrauded 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  a  combination  of 
all  the  vicious  male  politicians  of  the  State. 
The  re'al  facts  of  the  matter  may  be  easily 
pbUuncd,  and  a  fur  statement  of  tnem  in  Hie 


Outlook  will  surely  win  it  much  commendation 
from  a  large  number  of  women  from  all  the 
States.  H.  R.  T. 

Wadiington,  D.  C. 

The  paragraph  in  The  Outlook  to  which 
our  correspondent  takes  exception  was  as 
follows : 

Oregon's  next  neighbor,  Washington,  it  may 
be  remembered,  once  had  equal  suffrage  in  its 
Territorial  days,  and  saw  its  women  serving 
on  juries  and  elected  to  office.  But  now 
Wa^ington,  having  retraced  its  steps  as  re- 
gards woman  suffrage,  rejected  a  proposal  to 
reinstate  equal  su&age  last  year  by  a  decisive 
vote. 

The  result  of  our  inquiries  is  to  demon- 
strate the  accuracy  of  this  statement 
There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  im- 
pression of  our  correspondent  that  the 
women  of  the  State  were  defrauded  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  by  illegal  or  unjust  meth- 
ods, and  no  other  evidence  that  the  defeat 
of  woman  suffrage  was  due  to  a  "  com- 
bination of  all  the  vicious  male  politicians 
of  the  State  "  than  the  affirmation  of  the 
'*  Woman's  Journal,"  whose  judgment  on 
such  matters  cannot  be  unquestioningly 
accepted  by  the  student  of  contempora- 
neous history.  The  facts  in  the  case  are 
as  follows : 

The  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Wash- 
ington gave  the  suffrage  to  women  ;  the 
law  was  submitted  to  tl^  Supreme  Court, 
which  held  it  to  be  in  violation  of  tiie  organic 
law  of  the  Territory,  because  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  were  not  expressed  in  the  title, 
and  the  organic  law  required  that  "  every 
law  shall  embrace  but  one  object,  and  that 
^all  be  embraced  in  the  title."  This  is 
a  not  unusual  requirement,  and  one  which 
experience  shows  to  be  just  and  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  surreptitious  le^la- 
tton.  The  decision  of  the  lower  court 
was  affirmed  by  the  full  bench  on  appeal. 
A  new  Act  was  then  passed  by  the  L^;is- 
lature  extending  the  suffrage  to  women ; 
this  Act  was  also  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  was  by  the  Court  declared  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  organic  law.  That 
law  provided  that  "  every  white  male  nt- 
habitant  above  the  age  of  twen^-one 
years  .  .  .  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  tiie 
first  election,  .  .  .  but  the  qualification  of 
voters  and  of  holding  office  at  all  subse- 
quent elections  shall  be  such  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly; 
provided,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  and  of 
holding  office  shall  be  exercised  only  by 
citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  above  ^ 
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igs  of  twenty-one  years,"  etc.  The  ground 
on  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Ter- 
ritory held  that  the  Act  of  the  Legislature 
conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  on  women 
exceeded  its  legblative  powers  is  thus 
stated  by  the  correspondent  who  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  official  history  in  this 
case: 

The  Court  held  that  the  word  citizen  as  used 
in  die  Act  was  not  to  be  given  its  broadest 
meaning;  but  was  to  be  given  that  meaning 
which  was  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  all  laws 
pa^ed  by  the  Confess  wherem  the  Act  in 
which  the  word  citizen  recurs  refers  in  any 
manner  to  the  elective  franchise  or  qualifica- 
tions for  office.  The  Court  further  held  that 
the  word  citizen  as  used  in  the  Act  was  not 
intended  as  enlaiving  the  grant  made  by  the 
words  "  white  male  inhabitant,"  but  the  change 
from  the  words  last  above  quoted  to  that  of 
citizen  was  evidendy  done  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  aliens. 

The  dedsion,was  affirmed  by  the  full 
bench  on  appeaL  The  Territorial  Legis- 
lature derived  all  its  powers  from  the 
organic  law ;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory  was  the  properly  constituted 
body  to  determine  in  any  disputed  case 
what  those  powers  were ;  it  decided  in 
this  case  that  the  L^slature  had  no  power 
to  confer  suffrage  on  women ;  it  cannot 
be  said  that  this  was  either  an  illegal  or 
an  unjust  method  of  determining  the  ques- 
tion. And  this  determination  ended  the 
first  or  Territorial  stage  of  the  controversy. 
In  our  judgment,  it  ended  that  stage  of 
the  controversy  in  accordance  with  the 
organic  law  of  the  Territory, 

Over  two  years  elapsed  between  the 
original  Act  the  Le^slature  conferring 
suffrage  on  women  and  the  final  decision 
of  the  Court  that  the  Act  was  void.  Dur- 
ing this  time  women  had  voted,  held  office, 
and  served  on  juries.  The  experiment  had 
thus  received  a  considerable  trial.  After 
the  Territory  was  organized  as  a  State, 
the  question  whether  women  should  vote 
was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State. 
They  had  whatever  light  was  afforded  by 
the  previous  experiment  of  woman  suffrage ; 
and  in  the  light  of  that  experiment  the 
provision  proposed,  extending  suffrage  to 
women,  was  defeated  by  ten  thousand 
majority.  The  only  evidence  that  this 
majority  was  created  by  "  a  combination 
of  all  the  vicious  male  politicians  of  the 
State  "  is  the  general  assumption  that  all 
the  virtues  are  in  our  party  and  all  the 
vices  in  the  opposition ;  this,  it  is  true,  is 


a  not  uncommon  assumption  in  political 
discussions,  but  it  is  never  a  safe  one. 
The  discontinuance  of  woman's  suffrage 
in  Washington  is  apparently  due  to  two 
circumstances :  first,  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  in  its  first  form  it  was 
not  constitutional ;  second,  to  the  decision 
of  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
and  after  a  somewhat  extended  trial,  that 
it  was  not  for  the  best  interests  (A  the 
community.  The  rejection  of  woman 
suffrage  by  the  State  (rf  Or^n  in  the 
recent  election  indicates  that  Washington's 
immediate  neighbors,  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  that  experiment,  agreed 
with  the  people  of  Washington  in  their 
judgment.  We  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  this,  which  was  the  apparent,  was 
not  also  the  real,  cause  of  the  defeat  of 
woman  suffrage  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

ft 

The  Denials  of  God 

The  suggestion  made  a  few  years  ago 
to  test  the  efficacy  of  prayer  by  scientific 
methods  excited  a  great  deal  of  journal- 
istic interest  and  was  widely  commented 
upon,  but  disclosed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning lade  of  perception  into  the  true  nature 
of  prayer ;  for  the  essence  of  prayer  is 
not  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  peti- 
tioner to  bend  the  Infinite  Will  or  to  control 
the  power  of  the  Infinite  arm  for  his  own 
ends.  He  would  be  a  rash  man,  essen- 
tially unscientific  as  well  as  profoundly 
irreligious,  who  should  venture  to  set  a 
limit  to  what  is  called  the  direct  answer 
to  prayer — that  is  to  say,  the  answer  in 
the  form  in  which  the  prayer  is  presented  ; 
but  the  essence  of  prayer  is  always  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  Will ;  it  is  a  petition 
for  what  the  petitioner  believes  to  be  the 
best  good  of  some  person  or  some  cause. 
If  he  could  understand  that  what  he  asks 
for,  if  granted,  would  involve  great  mis- 
fortune or  serious  moral  disintegration  to 
the  person  or  cause,  the  prayer  would 
never  be  made.  Now,  any  intelligent  con- 
ception of  prayer  involves  this  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  and  conceives 
of  the  answer  to  prayer  as  being  dictated 
by  the  divine  insight  into  the  purpose 
and  needs  of  the  petitioner.  For  this 
reason,  as  was  pointed  out  in  these  col- 
umns not  long  ago,  the  silences  of-  God 
are  as  significant  as  Uiose  responses  which 
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seem  so  direct  that  we  can  hardly  question 
their  authority ;  and  the  denials  of  God 
are  as  much  answers  to  prayer  as  are  his 
silences  or  his  responses.  Shakespeare 
saw  this  distinctly,  great  psychologist  as 
he  was,  when  he  said : 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  Hie  wise 
powers 

Deny  us  for  our  good :  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayos. 

Probably  no  one  will  read  these  words 
who  cannot  look  back  at  some  cherished 
hope  or  some  passionately  loved  purpose, 
the  denial  of  which  brought  at  the  moment 
sorrow  and  something  like  despair;  that 
denial,  however,  seen  in  tiie  l^ht  of  to-day, 
stands  out  as  the  greatest  pi&x  of  good 
fortune.  Many  a  man  has  striven  for 
some  special  position  upon  which  he  had 
set  his  heart,  some  special  specific  oppor- 
tunity which  seemed  to  him  the  only  open 
door  to  fortune,  and  when  the  position 
slipped  through  his  fingers,  or  the  oppor- 
tunity went  in  some  other  direction,  it 
seemed  as  if  life  had  ended ;  but,  looking 
back  after  a  decade,  it  is  often  evident 
that  the  loss  of  tiie  position  and  the  miss- 
ing of  the  opportunity  were  the  very  things 
which  opened  the  way  for  a  higher  and 
broader  success.  Our  prayers  are  limited 
by  our  knowledge,  but  they  are  answered 
out  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  For  that 
reason  they  are  perhaps  as  often  denied 
as  granted,  and  in  the  denial  the  petitioners 
are  most  truly  heard. 

m 

The   Church  and  the 
Workingman 

According  to  the  newspapers,  there  has 
been  again,  recently,  a  discussion  of  the 
question,  Why  do  workingmen  not  go  to 
diuTch  ?  and  again  the  answer  has  been 
given.  Because  the  church  does  not  do 
anything  for  the  workingmen.  How  far 
this  answer  represents  the  sentiments  of 
the  workingmen  we  do  not  know ;  we  do 
know  that  it  dishonors  them,  and  there- 
fore we  hope  that  it  does  not  represent 
them. 

Sui^xise  the  country  was  attacked  by  a 
foreign  foe,  and  soldiers  were  caUed  for 
to  defend  it,  and  workingmen  should 
declin.e  to  volunteer,  what  would  be 
thoi^t  of  those  who  should  justify 


their  refusal  upon  the  ground  that  the 
army  was  not  doing  anything  for  the 
workingmen  ?  Suppose  volunteers  were 
called  for  in  a  country  village  to  organize 
a  fire  company,  and  the  workingmen 
should  all  refuse  to  join  or  to  contrib- 
ute :  what  would  be  thought  of  a  de- 
fraider  of  their  refu£^  who  should  say. 
The  workingmen  live  in  rented  houses ; 
it  will  do  them  no  harm  if  the  houses 
burn  up  ;  the  fire  company  will  not,  there- 
fore, do  any  good  to  the  workingmen  ? 
Suppose  a  temperance  society  is  organized 
and  a  man  refuses  to  join  it,  and  gives  as 
his  reason,  I  do  not  drink  myself,  and 
I  have  no  children,  so  the  temperance 
society  will  do  me  no  good :  what  would 
be  thought  of  his  position  ? 

The  church  is  a  body  of  men  and 
women  who  have  leagued  themselves 
together  to  do  Christ's  work  in  Christ's 
way.  There  are  just  three  questions  for 
any  man  to  ask  himself  concerning  it, 
and  only  three :  first,  Is  it  worth  while  to 
do  Christ's  work  in  Christ's  way  ?  second. 
Is  the  church  doing  'Christ's  work  in 
Christ's  way  ?  third.  Can  I  find  any  better 
method  of  doing  Christ's  work  in  Christ's 
way  than  by  helping  to  support  the 
church  ?  If  any  man  thinks  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  do  Christ's  work  in 
Christ's  way,  that  is  a  good  reason  for 
not  supporting  the  church ;  if  he  thinks 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  but  that  the 
church  is  not  doing  it,  that  is  a  good  rea- 
son for  not  supporting  the  church ;  and, 
finally,  if  he  thinks  he  can  do  his  share 
in  that  work  better  in  some  other  way 
than  by  co-operating  with  the  church, 
that  is  a  good  reason  for  not  supporting 
the  church. 

But  to  refuse  to  support  the  church 
because  he  is  not  going  to  get  a  gut't/ pro 
quo  is  a  very  poor  reason  for  refusing  it 
his  support.  And  to  affirm  that  working- 
men  remain  away  from  the  church  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  anything  out  of  the 
church  is  not  to  defend,  it  is  to  discredit, 
them.  If  there  are  any  considerable 
number  of  men  who  think  that  the  church 
is  not  doing  Christ's  work  and  it  is  a 
good  work  to  do,  the  proper  thing  for 
them  to  do  is  to  form  a  new  organization 
and  set  about  showing  the  churches  how 
to  do  Christ's  work  in  better  fashion 
and  more  effectively  than  they  are  now 
doing  it. 
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The  Spectator  dusted  off  his  hand-bag, 
rolled  his  umbrella,  squeezed  his  travel- 
ing cap  into  his  pocket,  and  started  on  a 
long-contemplated  journey  to  the  land  of 
the  gallant  John  Smith  and  the  brave 
Pocahontas.  To  tread  the  land  enriched 
by  memories  of  the  early  days  of  Vir- 
ginia had  been  the  dream  of  his  life. 
Leisure  now  made  this  possible.  And 
the  Spectator  felt,  as  he  stepped  on  the 
deck  of  the  Uttle  steamer  at  Richmond, 
as  if  he  really  were  in  a  dream.  At  last, 
without  any  excitement,  the  lines  of  the 
boat  were  cast  off,  and  in  the  early  mom- 
ii^  light  the  bow  of  the  steamer  pointed 
down  the  river.  We  were  afloat  on  the 
James.  When  the  smoke  of  Richmond's 
great  factories  was  hidden  from  view, 
then,  and  then  only,  was  the  Spectator 
able  to  understand  that  lus  dream  was 
about  to  be  realized. 

® 

Other  pilgrims  were  on  this  journey.  In 
ten  minutes  after  the  boat  left  the  wharf 
one  asked  the  captain  when  we  should 
reach  the  place  where  John  Smith  married 
Pocahontas.  .His  amazement  when  told 
that  they  never  were  married  was  pathetic. 
"  She  married  somebody  here  on  this 
river,  I'm  sure."  "  Yes,  John  Rolfe,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  captain,  without  ojmment. 
Whereat  the  pilgrim  remarked  in  trium- 
phant tone  to  his  party :  "  There  1  I  knew 
she  married  somebody  named  John  near 
here." 

m 

The  Spectator  found  that  the  first  his- 
toric interests  thrust  on  his  attention  were 
not  of  those  days  when  that  colony  of 
Englishmen  attempted  a  new  experiment 
in  expansion,  but  of  a  later  time,  when 
these  hills  echoed  to  the  roar  of  cannon ; 
when  these  peaceful  slopes  were  crim- 
soned ;  when  motionless  blues  and  grays 
were  left  to  tell  the  stories  of  hearts 
and  homes  made  desolate  ; .  when  sorrow 
and  death  hovered  over  this  James  River 
valley.  The  Spectator  refuses  to  fight 
these  battles  over  again.  A  wise  man 
has  said  that  there  is  one  thing  better 
dian  a  good  memory,  and  that  is  a  good 
(orgetery. 

John  Fiske's  magic  had  p^pled  these 


shores  for  the  Spectator.  The  portraits 
recently  seen  by  him  of  the  gallant,  hand- 
some John  Smith,  and  the  mother  of  some 
of  Virginia's  bravest  sons,  Pocahontas, 
much  disfigured  by  the  fashionable  dress 
of  her  brief  day  in  London,  made  the 
past  more  vivid;  and  as  the  beautiful 
banks,  with  romantic  indentures  and 
coundess  streams — diose  waterways  which 
have  formed  the  social  life  of  Virginia — 
stretched  on  either  side,  it  was  the  James 
River  of  1620  on  which  the  Spectator  was 
sailing.  In  every  clump  of  trees  was  an 
Indian,  and  every  stream  was  eagerly 
scanned  for  canoes.  The  Spectator  could 
sympathize  with  those  brave  adventurers 
who  ignored  the  advice  of  the  wise  men 
of  die  London  Company,  "  Neither  must 
you  plant  in  a  low  or  a  moist  place,"  for 
witchery  hangs  over  these  lowlands  on  the 
James.  They  invite  the  thought  of  home, 
of  peace,  of  prosperity. 

• 

The  Spectator  was  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  business  done  on  the  river. 
Every  landing  was  a  busy  exchange  for  a 
time.  Negroes  in  their  picturesque  rags, 
which  on  them  never  seem  to  represent 
degradation  as  they  would  on  a  white,  made 
the  center  of  interest  They  so  clearly  have 
but  little  to  do  with  the  business  of  living  1 
They  stand  in  the  sunshine  joking  and 
lai^;hing,  the  delight  of  the  true  ardst 
because  of  die  colors  that  the  negro  always 
subdues  till  they  charm  the  eye.  Hts 
reds  and  blues,  his  yellows  and  browns, 
except  when  he  dresses  for  occasions,  are 
the  perfection  of  harmony  of  color,  while 
the  easy,  natural  laxity  of  his  muscles 
makes  Um  the  picture  of  grace  when  he  is 
not  the  embodiment  of  mirth  and  jollity. 

■  ft 

The  homesteads  on  either  bank  of  the 
river  are  brilliant  jewels  in  the  chain  of  our 
early — yes,  of  our  later — history.  States- 
men owned  them,  met  in  them  for  con- 
ference in  the  days  when  might,  majesty, 
and  digni^  were  the  elements  of  brain  and 
manners  that  marked  the  Nation's  lead- 
ers. Every  house  liad  sheltered  a  Presi- 
dent. In  more  than  one  the  first  feeble  note 
of  a  baby's  voice  s^  in  motion  vibrations 
that  later  broadened  to  the  ringing  tones 
of  a  President,  Ambassador,  m^er  of  the 
Nation's  policy.  A&stiaeibaMi^^^^bSed 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  memorable  of 
these  homes,  there  was  seen  on  the  dock  an 
active,  small,  somewhat  bent  little  figure 
leaningon  a  cane,  attended  by  acoal-black, 
muscular  negro— a  woman  whose  every 
movement  showed  the  aristocrat.  On  her 
head  was  agray  knotted  hood  which  on  any 
other  head  would  have  been  out  of  place, 
as  would  any  other  head-covering  have 
been  on  that  dainty  head,  the  beautiful  out- 
line  of  which  it  made  visible.  Her  dress 
was  of  some  soft,  clinging  black  stuff,  her 
cape  gray,  her  small,  slender  feet  covered 
with  gaiters  such  as  the  Spectator  had  not 
seen  since  a  little  child,  when  like  ones 
covered  the  feet  of  his  grandmother.  This 
lady  of  days  almost  forgotten  carried  a 
pret^  basket  and  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers. 
Every  member  of  the  crew  whose  busi- 
ness carried  him  on  the  wharf  first  saluted 
the  little  lady  before  he  attended  to 
business.  The  captain  went  down  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  saluting  her.  To  him 
she  extended  her  hand,  over  which  he 
bent  with  a  stateliness  that  belonged  to 
another  day.  Outside  the  circle  of  bustle 
of  landing  and  shipping  freight  stood  our 
lady  of  the  manor-house  and  her  attend 
ant  Just  before  the  lines  were  thrown 
off,  the  stewardess  went  ashore,  received 
many  and  minute  directions,  and  came 
aboard  with  basket  and  flowers.  At  the 
next  landing  there  came  hurrying  down 
the  hill  from  an  equally  beautiful  and 
equally  historic  homestead  a  young  girl 
whose  movements  were  those  of  a  fawn. 
Without  seU-consciousness,  greeting  col- 
ored and  white  with  equal  friendliness  and 
^ce,  she  leaned  far  over  the  string-piece 
of  the  wharf  to  take  the  basket  and  flowers 
from  the  stewardess  and  listen  to  the  mes- 
sage ;  then,  laughing  and  .chatting  gayly, 
she  ran  up  the  hill.  Neighbors  on  the 
James  still  use  its  waterway  for  neighborly 
exchange. 

The  prow  of  the  boat  is  headed  for 
Jamestown.  Breathlessly  the  Spectator 
clutches  the  rail.  The  years  are  swept 
away.  It  is  May  of  1620.  Three  strange 
boats  are  turning  the  point,  in  one  of  which 
is  a  tall,  blond  man  imprisoned,  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  that  little  world.  "  There 
is  the  tower  of  the  church,"  came  in  soft 
accents  that  marked  the  captain  a  South- 
em  gentleman,  to  which  fact  his  counli- 


ness  gave  emphasis.  A  tower  I  a  brick 
wall  over  which  the  native  moss  has  not 
grown.  How  the  mind  traveled  back,  seem- 
ing to  see  the  board  nailed  between  two 
trees  for  a  reading-desk,  while  the  head  of 
the  noble  Robert  Hunt,  who  conducted 
the  service,  was  protected  by  an  awning  of 
canvas.  Fine  old  trees  sheltered  the  plat- 
form of  to-day  from  which  eloquent  ad- 
dresses, commemorative  of  May  13,  1620, 
were  delivered  May  13,  1899.  Now  no 
Indian  could  lurk  in  the  tall  grass.  The 
whole  peninsula  is  like  a  well-kept  farm. 
The  Cary  house  at  last  is  left  in  ashes, 
after  its  third  destruction  by  fire.  As 
the  Spectator  peopled  the  ruins,  among 
the  throng  was  a  beautiful  girl  whom  the 
Father  of  his  Country  wooed  but  could  not 
win.  Did  her  father  ever  regret  the  scorn 
with  which  he  refused  this  suitor  for  his 
daughter  ?  There  rides  avray  fzom  its 
portals  a  tx)urtly  young  man  after  whom  a 
young  girl  gazes  sorrowfully.  The  scene 
is  blurred,  and  the  Spectator  awakes  to 
the  present  time. 

The  Spectator  stood  in  the  stem  of 
the  boat  looking  back  at  the  site  that 
was  the  birthplace  of  a  great  common- 
wealth, that  gave  the  Nation  some  of 
her  bravest  sons  and  most  beautiful 
daughters.  The  picture  left  in  his  mem- 
ory is  of  a  crumbling  tower,  bare  and 
gaunt,  half  hidden  by  pines,  a  young  man 
in  a  scarlet  golf  vest,  a  string  of  blooded 
horses  being  led  by  negroes  to  the  well- 
kept  stables  in  the  distance.  Leaning 
against  a  pile  in  lazy  grace  is  a  young 
negro,  whose  dull  reds  and  blues  make 
spots  of  color  after  all  else  is  lost  On  the 
further  bank  of  the  river  stands  an  um 
whose  foundations  have  been  wrinkled 
by  the  touch  of  time,  and  the  um  leans 
far  enough  over  to  let  its  contents  drip 
on  the  ground.  Beside  it  stands  an  old 
negress,  with  turbaned  head,  looking 
with  keen  interest  at  the  approaching 
steamer.  For  a  moment,  as  the  steamer 
passes,  there  is  the  glimpse  of  a  long 
avenue  of  trees,  an  open  door — a  vista 
to  the  trees  behind  through  the  ball 
of  the  house.  The  vision  is  past  Safe 
locked  from  eyes  not  always  sympathetic 
stands  the  historic  house,  as  though  it 
were  asking  for  itself  the  boon  of  being 
forgotten.  ^  . 
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By  Phelps  Whitmarsh 

Spedal  Commiwioner  for  Th*  Outlook  in  tb«  Philippioes. 


IN  traveling  through  the  Philippines 
I  find  myself  constantly  wondering 
at  Spanish  ignorance  ot  the  country 
and  at  the  small  net  result  of  centuries  ot 
Spanish  sovereign^.  While  Java  on  one 
side,  vith  a  similar  race  and  three  times 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  has  become, 
under  the  colonial  system  of  the  practical 
Dutch,  "The  Garden  of  the  East,"  and 
the  Malay  States  on  the  other  side,  under 
British  direction,  have  made  enormous 
commercial  strides  and  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  ail  the  things  which  go  to  make 
our  civilization,  the  Philippine  Archipel- 
ago, under  Friar  rule,  has  been  standing 
still,  and  to^y,  as  a  whole,  is  undevel- 
oped, unenlightened,  and  in  many  parts 
still  unexplored. 

In  all  the  islands  there  is  but  one  town 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  and  even  Manila  is 
neither  a  manufacturing  center,  nor  a  base 
of  supplies,  nor  a  market  Everything 
outsi(te  the  line  o£  actual  necessities  must 
be  ordered  from  Hong-Kong  or  farther 
afield,  and  all  the  great  products,  unless 
sold  to  middlemen,  must  be  marketed  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.  Manila, 
however,  is  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the 
archipelago ;  it  is  the  only  monument  of 
enterprise  the  Spanish  ever  raised  in  the 
islands,  and  it  was  the  head  and  center  of 
their  ofllicialdom,  their  commerce,  and 
their  colonial  civilization.  Yet,  within 
sight  of  the  capital,  at  the  very  door  of 
Spain's  one,  only  evidence  ol  work^  there 
ties  a  forest  of  magnificent  hardwood  and 
lives  a  race  of  people  in  as  primitive  a  state 
now  as  they  were  when  Magellan  landed 
No  more  striking  example  of  Spanish 
indifference  and  unprogressiveness  exists, 
I  think}  than  the  fact  that  the  peninsula 
of  Bataan,  not  more  than  three  hours' 
sail  across  the  Bay  of  Manila,  has  re- 
mained during  all  these  years  of  Span- 
ish occupation  a  terra  incogniia.  I  know 
of  no  place  in  the  world  where  one  can 
so  quickly  and  so  easily  jump  from  art  to 
nature,  from  civilized  life  into  savagery. 
The  hundreds  of  "fashionables"  who 
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throng  the  Luneta  evening  after  evening 
and  watch  the  sun  sink  behind  the  purple 
heights  of  the  Sierra  Mariveles  are  for 
the  most  part  unaware  that  in  those  same 
mountains  primitive  men  and  women 
wander,  sleeping  in  the  hollow  trunks  of 
trees  and  under  rude  leaf  shelters,  and 
living,  like  their  nearest  of  kin,  the  apes, 
upon  fruits  and  forest  roots.  What  a 
contrast  1  On  one  side  of  the  bay  hand- 
somely dressed  women,  uniformed  men, 
stylish  carriages,  cockaded  co£heros,  electric 
lights,  a  regimental  band,  and  all  the  dis- 
play and  luxury  the  capital  can  furnish ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  gloom  of  a  dense 
tropical  forest,  a  fire  of  deadwood,  and  a 
family  of  naked  savages  waiting  hungrily 
for  the  paquit  cooking  in  the  ashes. 

The  Negritos  or  Aetas  inhabiting  the 
Sierra  Mariveles  are  less  known  than  any 
of  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Though,  since  my  arrival  in  the 
islands,  1  have  not  failed  to  ask  every 
Spaniard  I  met  what  he  knew  about  the 
race,  I  have  never  yet  found  one  who 
could  give  me  any  first-hand  information. 
Some  had  seen  them  in  captivity  and  could 
describe  their  appearance,  with  which  I 
was  already  familiar ;  others  declared  that 
Negritos  and  Igorrotes  were  one  and  the 
same  thing ;  and  still  others  had  never 
heard  of  them.  I  mention  this  to  show 
how  generally  ignorant  the  average  Span- 
iard is  of  the  country  in  which  he  has 
lived  and  ruled  so  long.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Negritos  can  be  found  not  only  in 
Bataan  but  throughout  the  2^mbales  range 
and  in  several  of  the  other  islands. 

Though  ethnology  must  ever  be  largely 
theory  or  guesswork,  it  seems  to  be  fairly 
well  established  that  the  Negrito  race  are 
the  aborigines  of  the  archipelago.  The 
Tagalogs,  Visayans,  Bicols,  Igorrotes,  and 
Moros,  though  they  differ  slightly,  are  all 
branch-^s  of  the  Malayan  tree — all  un- 
doubtt  lly  of  Indian  origin.  The  Negrito, 
howev  r,  has  all  the  outward  characteris- 
tics of  the  Papuan— short,  woolly  hair,  a 
skin  a>  nost  as  dark  as  that  of  the  African 
ne^;ro,  and  the  thick  \y^i^  Sati 
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and  body  odor  common  to  all  n^oes. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  N^^tos  are 
mountaineers,  they  are  a  ph3rsically  weak, 
poorly  developed  people,  strangely  lacking 
in  stamina,  and  great  cowards.  They  are 
an  unusually  small  race,  moreover,  the 
men  averaging  about  five  feet  in  height, 
the  women  not  more  than  four  feet  six 
inches,  and  the  chest  and  limb  measure- 
ments being  proportionately  small.  In 
point  of  intelligence  they  seem  rather 
superior  to  the  Australian  aborigine, 
though  in  their  mode  of  living  they  are 
about  on  a  par.  They  build  no  villages 
or  permanent  houses,  but  roam  from  one 
locality  to  another  as  the  seasons  change 
and  the  forest  products  are  exhausted. 
Of  roots  their  staple  is  the  paguit,  a  spe- 
cies of  yam,  very  large  and  sweet  Other 
roots  are  the  bulby,  the  fima-lima,  and  the 
cal6t.  The  principal  mountain  fruits  are 
the  curig,  bago,  dac,  and  the  lychee.  They 
also  collect  a  little  wild  honey  which  they 
barter  for  rice,  and  the  men  occasionally 
shoot  deer,  wild  boars,  and  birds  with 
palm-wood  bows  and  arrows.  With  few 
exceptions,  they  plant  no  crops ;  and  unless 
they  are  in  contact  with  other  races,  both 
men  and  women  dispense  with  all  clothing 
save  the  historic  taparabo  or  loin-cloth. 
They  have  no  religious  beliefs  or  observ- 
ances, no  gods,  no  demons,  not  even 
any  superstitions.  They  have  profound 
respect,  however,  for  the  moon,  their 
fathers-in-law,  their  aged,  and  their  dead. 
When  they  respect  a  person  very  much, 
they  show  it  by  never  using  that  person's 
name.  If,  for  example,  you  ask  a  Negrito 
who  his  father-in-law  is,  he  will  tell  you  in 
a  roundabout  way,  but  neither  promises 
nor  threats  will  induce  him  to  give  the 
name.  The  several  Negrito  tribes  each 
have  a  distinct  language  which  is  mixed 
more  or  less  with  the  languages  of  their 
nearest  Indian  neighbors.  Thus,  the 
N^ritos  near  Pampanga  use  many  Pam- 
pangan  words,  those  further  north  much 
Ilocano,  and  so  forth.  Strange  to  say, 
when  necessity  drives  a  few  of  the  tamer 
ones  to  labor  for  a  short  time  in  the  rice- 
fields  or  as  wood-cutters,  men  and  women 
work  with  a  vigor  quite  refreshing  wh-n 
compared  with  the  torpid  movements  )f 
the  Philippine  Indian.  They  climb  w  h 
the  ^Hty  of  monkeys,  and  use  the  be  w 
mth  remarkable  accuracy.  Though  th  .y 
are  at  enmity  with  the  world  at  large 


because  their  children  have  been  stolen 
from  them  and  enslaved  by  tbe  lowland^ 
ers,  they  are  pacific  enough  when  left 
alone,  and  are,  in  general,  a  harmless,  use- 
less, and  dirty  lot  of  savagss.  Like  all 
such  races,  they  are  gradually  dying  out. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Australian  bladk- 
fellow,  the  North  American  Indian,  the 
Maori,  and  the  Hawaiian,  the  Negrito's 
lack  <^  moral  and  psychic  forces  unfit  him 
for  success  in  the  ever-waging  war  o{ 
races.  The  faster  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion advances,  the  sooner  will  the  N^irito 
be  extinct 

The  southern  end  of  the  Mariveles 
range  falls  away  in  a  gradual  tree-clad 
slope  to  the  sea,  and  forms  the  northern 
side  of  the  entrance  into  Manila  Bay.  At 
the  foot  of  the  slope,  snugly  ensconced  in 
a  small  but  well-protected  bay,  lies  the 
gray,  nipa-thatched  village  of  Mariveles, 
soon  to  become  Manila's  quarantine 
station.  Opposite  it,  in  mid-channel,  is 
the  bold,  picturesque  island  of  Corridor, 
and  beyond  the  blue  hills  of  Cavite  rise. 
In  this  breezy  little  village  by  the  sea 
three  of  us  landed  one  morning  with 
feelings  of  relief  and  thankfulness,  for 
Manila  at  this  season  is  a  town  of  scorch- 
ing days  and  a  "city  of  dreadful  nights." 
We  were  armed  with  a  letter  to  a  native 
of  the  place  named  Simeon,  who  was 
recommended  to  us  as  a  model  muchacho, 
one  who  could  cook,  wait,  sail  a  boat, 
show  us  the  haunts  of  the  biggest  fish  and 
the  wildest  animals,  and  guide  us  throu^ 
the  mountains  to  the  home  of  the  N^^iitos. 
"  He's  just  the  man  you  want,"  said  our 
enthusiastic  friend.  "  He  speaks  the  Ne- 
grito dialect  and  knows  the  country  thor- 
oughly.   You  will  find  him  invaluable." 

Accordingly,  after  we  had  quartered 
ourselves  in  the  house  of  one  Julian,  a 
dreamy  native  who  took  us  upon  his 
shoulders  with  a  resigned  air  and  ^oomy 
forebodings  as  to  the  price  of  eggs  and 
chickens,  we  asked  our  landlord  to  send 
for  Simeon. 

"  Simeon  I"  he  repeated,  opening  his 
eyes  and  mouth  with  a  sleepy  look  of 
inquiry.    "  You  know  Simeon  ?" 

We  explained. 

"  What  do  you  want  Simeon  for?" 

We  explained  again. 

"Who  could  h^ve  given  you  a  letter 
to  Simeon  ?  Ah,  yes  I  Don  ^rique.  He 
is  rich.   Howii)||^  4(i®(^Jehe  gets 
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a  year  ?  Where  does  he  live  ?  Calle 
Nozaleda  is  a  fine  street  Do  you  remon- 
ber  the  number  of  his  house  ?  When  he 
was  here,  he  was  always  askii^  for  old 
coins.  What  does  he  want  old  coins  for  ? 
And  so  Don  Enrique  recommended  Simeon 
to  you.  He  is  my  cousin.  A  good  boy. 
When  would  you  like  to  see  him  ?" 
"  At  once." 

"  At  once  I  Do  you  know  where  he 
fives  ?  He  lives  ia  that  house  opposite^ 
with  his  sister  Manuela.  She  is  a  very 
high  and  migh^  sort  of  person.  A  mes- 
tiza.  When  Valentin,  the  ex-presidente, 
was  in  office,  he — " 

"  Can  you  not  send  one  of  these  boys 
across  the  street  and  ask  Simeon  to  pre- 
sent himself  ?" 

"Yes,  senor,  certainly.  I  will  serve 
you  in  any  way  you  please.  Will  you 
stay  in  Mariveles  long  ?  Did  you  come 
here  to  see  the  com^te-check-en  which 
we  have  to-morrow  ?  Perhaps  you  have 
come  to  buy  the  hot  mineral  spring  ?" 

"  Sefior  Julian  I" 

"  Order,  sefior." 

"  Please  send  for  Simeon  immediately." 

'*Yes,  sefior.  Jos^l  find  Simeon  and 
bring  him  here." 

At  last  the  order  was  given ;  but  do  not 
think  that  it  was  inomptly  obeyed.  Jos^, 
being  Julian's  son  and  preferring  to  stand 
and  stare  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd  who 
had  followed  us  in,  passed  the  order  on  to 
a  younger  brother,  who  in  turn  passed  it 
on  to  a  servant  of  the  family,  and  the  serv- 
ant to  a  boy  in  the  crowd,  and  so  it  went 
from  one  moutili  to  another,  until  it  reached 
the  tallest  and  meekest  urchin  within 
haiL  The  placid,  dreamy  Julian  mean- 
while calmly  continued  his  catechising,  in 
a  way  which  showed  that  his  curiosity 
was  the  liveliest  thing  about  him. 

Presently  a  pock-marked  individual  with 
protruding  upper  teeth,  and  in  consequence 
a  perpetual  smile,  bowed  himself  into  the 
room. 

"  What  is  your  name?" 
"Simeon  Rodris^,  at  your  service, 
seitor." 

"Here  is  a  letter  for  you  from  Don 
Enrique.  He  recommended  you  to  us  as 
a  guide ;  we  should  like  to  engage  you 
for  a  few  days." 

Simeon  declared  himself  delighted. 
He  was  ours  to  command  until  the  Day 
(tf  Judgment    He,  his  house  and  lands. 


his  carabao  and  his  pig,  were  at  our  dis- 
posal forever.  Yes,  he  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Aeta  tribe,  he  was  quite  at 
home  in  the  forest,  and  he  understood  just 
what  we  wanted.  And  what  about  pay  ? 
He  would  not  hear  of  it.  We  were  friends 
of  his  friend ;  that  was  sufficient.  Of 
course,  if  we  cared  to  give  him  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  a  "gratification  "  at 
the  end  of  his  service,  well  and  good. 
But — no,  we  preferred  to  have  a  business- 
like understanding  and  pay  hiro  so  much 
a  day.  What  was  his  time  worth  ?  How 
much  a  day  did  he  want  ?  To  these  ques- 
tions, however,  he  would  reply  nothing 
but  that  most  exasperating  of  all  Spanish 
phrases,  "  Usted  cuidado "  (what  you 
please).  As  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done,  we  engaged  Simeon  on  his  own 
terms,  and,  after  a  talk  with  him,  we 
arranged  to  start  into  the  mountains  the 
next  morning.  As  we  expected  to  be 
gone  several  days,  we  told  him  to  hire  two 
men  as  carriers,  and  put  money  into  his 
hands  to  buy  the  necessary  provisions  for 
the  party.  Then  we  went  snipe-shooting 
in  the  rice-fields  back  of  the  village  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  congratulating  our- 
selves upon  haviug  secured  the  model 
"  muchacho's  "  services. 

But,  alas  I  it  was  another  case  of  too 
much  confidence  in  the  natives.  We 
ordered  the  start  at  six  o'clock,  intending 
to  do  our  hardest  walking  in  the  cool  of 
the  early  morning.  At  eight,  precisely, 
our  guide  and  his  smile  appeared,  and 
astonished  us  by  asking  what  day  we 
would  like  to  begin  our  mountain  trip. 
As  we  had  then  been  waiting  impatiently 
for  two  hours  with  our  things  packed,  we 
spo^  rather  warmly.  Simeon's  astonish- 
ment when  he  heard  that  we  were  waiting 
for  him  was  beautiful.  He  had  misunder- 
stood us,  he  said.  "  Que  lastuna  1"  (what 
a  pity),  he  added,  looking  at  the  sun.  "  It 
is  too  late  to  start  now.  To-morrow, 
if—" 

"To-morrow  be  hanged  I"  exploded  the 
slangy  member  of  our  party;  "we  are 
going  now  I" 

"  But,  senores,  we  have  no  provisions 
or  carriers — " 

"  Go  and  get  both  at  once,  or  we  will 
hire  another  guide." 

At  about  ten  o'clock  we  got  away,  with 
Simeon  in  the  lead.  Contrary  to  our 
expectations,  we  did  not  strike  directly 
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upwards,  but  followed  the  shore  trail 
which  took  us  through  some  charming 
little  flats  and  occasionally  out  on  the  hard 

sand  of  the  seashore.  The  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  fresh  sea-breeze, 
and  the  fact  that  we  were  at  last  under 
way,  soon  made  us  forget  our  troubles. 
We  quite  forgave  Simeon  after  the  first 
half-hour,  and  admitted  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  he  had  misunderstood.  As  he  led  us 
continually  over  level  ground,  we  even 
went  to  the  extent  of  seeing  advantages 
in  native  laziness.  "You  may  be  sure," 
we  said,  "  that  a  lazy  man  knows  the  easi- 
est trail  into  the  mountains." 

Near  midday  we  reached  a  palm- 
thatched  farm-house  nestling  under  the 
heavy  foliage  of  two  giant  mango-trees  in 
the  center  of  a  little  rice  valley.  This, 
Simeon  informed  us,  was  the  f&rm  of 
his  brother.  As  we  sat  in  the  shade 
drinking  a  native  beverage  composed  of 
water  and  honey,  Simeon  astonished  us 
again. 

"  Sefiores  1"  he  began,  "  the  Presidente 
told  me  this  rooming  that  he  had  ordered 
all  the  Negritos  in  the  district  to  report 
to  him  this  afternoon.  If  your  principal 
object  is  to  see  the  Negritx)s,  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  return  to  Mariveles.  We 
shall  certainly  find  none  in  the  moun- 
tains." 

We  explained  that  we  were  not  inter- 
ested in  seeing  Negritos  in  a  Tagalog  vil- 
lage ;  we  wanted  to  visit  them  on  their  own 
ground,  in  their  own  houses.  We  added, 
moreo*/er,  diat  we  were  going  into  the 
mountains  anyway,  whether  there  were 
any  N^itos  there  or  not. 

Simeon  looked  sad.  "  In  that  case, 
senores,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hire  another 
guide  here.  I  do  not  know  the  paths 
very  well." 

By  degrees  we  discovered  that  our 
model  muchacho  had  never  been  half  a 
mile  up  the  mountain  in  his  life,  and  that 
he  had  brought  us  to  his  brother's  house, 
hoping  that  by  the  time  we  reached  it  we 
should  be  too  tired  to  proceed  further. 
We  found,  moreover,  that,  in  spite  of  our 
two  hours'  walk,  we  were  then  as  far  from 
the  mountains  as  we  had  been  in  Mariveles. 
It  was  rather  maddening.  Our  slangy 
companion  proposed  that  we  should  take 
the  "  false  alarm  "  out  into  the  woods  and 
shoot  him.  But  wiser  council  prevailed. 
We  calmed  down  gradually,  and,  with  a 


second  guide  added  to  our  party,  we  started 
a^in. 

Guide  Number  Two  came  to  us  with  as 
good  a  character  as  Guide  Number  One ; 
he  could  take  us  to  the  haunts  of  the 
Negritos  without  any  trouble.  He  was  a 
shriveled,  monkey-like  old  man  with  one 
eye;  .and  as  he  skipped  nimbly  ahead, 
carrying  his  provisions — three  small  fish 
in  one  hand  and  a  banana-leaf  full  of 
cooked  rice  in  the  other — our  hopes  rose. 
•  We  really  did  begin  to  ascend  this  time. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  passed 
through  the  scrub  growth  of  the  lower 
slopes,  and  lost  the  sky  under  the  leafy 
roof  and  dense  foliage  of  a  primeval  tropic 
forest  The  faint  trail  wound  about  mas- 
sive'tree-trunks  four,  six,  and  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  which  frequently  rose  as  true 
as  a  plumb-line  for  one  hundred  feet  with- 
out a  leaf  or  a  limb.  Other  trees  had 
great  buttressed  roots  fully  fifty  feet  in 
circumference,  and  were  encircled  and 
patterned  with  huge  vines,  so  ti^tly 
wrapped  that  they  seemed  to  be  part  of 
the  tree  itseli  Others  had  twenty  or  thirty 
tortuous  roots  rising  forty  feet  before 
they  joined  and  formed  a  trunk.  Great 
loops  of  bejuco  frequently  bung  across 
the  trail,  and  fell  in  snake-like  coils  from, 
the  upper  branches.  Flowering  vines  and 
parasitic  plants,  ferns  and  fungi,  tc^ether 
with  an  undergrowth  of  dark,  glossy  ever- 
greens, among  which  I  noticed  a  dwarfed 
holly,  filled  the  interior  of  the  forest 
There  was,  however,  a  strange  lack  of 
animal  life.  Save  for  an  occasional  shriek 
from  some  bird  far  above,  and  the  drcu- 
lar-saw-like  buxzing  of  myriads  of  locusts, 
the  forest  seemed  deserted.  Several  times 
our  new  guide  brought  us  to  rude  palm- 
leaf  shelters  of  Negritos  who  had  come 
and  gone,  but  the  savage  builders  of  these 
shelters  were  not  to  be  found.  As  we 
climbed  higher  and  higher,  the  old  fellow 
grew  uncertain  about  the  trail.  At  last 
he  halted  and  spoke  to  Guide  Number 
One  in  Tagalc^. 

"Sefiores,"  interpreted  Simeon,  "there 
is  no  water  higher  up  the  mountain." 

This  being  very  evidently  a  ruse  to 
prevent  us  from  going  any  further,  we 
told  him  that  we  did  not  want  any  water, 
and  to  go  on. 

"  Seftores,"  he  said  a  little  later,  "the 
carriers  are  exhausted.  They  cannot 
travel  any  more  to^ay." 
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"Tell  the  carriers  that  unless  they 
follow  us  we  shall  go  on  without  them 
and  pay  them  nothing." 

"  Seftores,  the  path  is  lost" 

"  Well,  let  the  guide  find  it  again." 

**  He  cannot,  seftor.  He  does  not  know 
the  mountain  above  this.  He  expected 
to  find  a  Negrito  to  show  the  way." 

"  Go  c»i,  anyway.*' 

"But  where,  seflor?" 

"Up." 

After  an  hour  or  so  of  progress  so  slow 
that  we  scarcely  seemed  to  be  moving  at 
all,  and  after  we  had  been  well  scratched, 
pricked,  torn,  and  angered,  we  gave  it 
up.  The  smiling  Indian  had  beaten  us. 
Notwithstanding  that  it  had  taken  us 
nearly  all  day  to  reach  the  point  cA  aggra- 
vation, our  guides  got  us  back  to  Mari- 
vdes  in  something  less  than  two  hours ; 
and  that  night,  instead  of  camping  in  the 
woods,  we  stretched  ourselves  on  the  big 
petaU  in  Julian's  front  room  with  bad 
words  for  the  Filipino  in  general.  I  give 
the  details  of  the  incident  in  order  to 
point  out  a  very  common  Filipino  trait, 
and  to  show  what  difficulties  beset  those 
who  are  foolish  enough  (from  the  native 
point  of  view)  to  persist  in  doing  things. 

One  experience  with  our  friend's  model 
muchacho  was  sufficient.  When  he  ap- 
peared at  our  breakfast-table  next  morning 
and  smilingly  asked  what  our  commands 
were  for  the  day,  we  told  him  in  the  plain- 
est Spanish  we  knew  to  get  out,  which  it 
must  be  said  did  not  disturb  his  equanim- 
ity in  the  least.  Afterthat  we  went  Ne^to- 
hunting  ourselves,  with  the  result  that  we 
found  the  chief  of  the  Mariveles  tribe 
and  his  family  the  first  day. 

Yamot,  which  in  the  Negrito  language 
means  bad-tempered,  was  a  frisky  old 
fellow,  with  a  twitching,  humorous  mouth, 
and  two  wives — mother  and  daughter.  He 
sfud  that  he  had  too  much  respect  for  the 
family  to  allow  his  wife's  daughter  to 
marry  an  ordinary  man,  so  he  had  taken 
them  both.  But  for  Yamot's  fine  wdolly 
hair,  I  should  have  taken  him  for  an 
Australian  blackfellow,  so  marked  was  the 
similari^.  One  resemblance  which  struck 
me  immediately  was  the  manner  in  which 
these  little  1^11  men  ornament  their 
bodies  with  scars.  The  only  difference 
between  the  Australians  and  the  Negritos 
is  that  while  the  former  make  long,  deep 
gashes  with  a  sharp  stone  or  shell,  the 


latter  cut  shallow  patterns  on  tiielr  reasts, 
arms,  and  back  with  a  piece  of  sharpened 
bamboa  In  both  cases  the  cuts  heal  in 
shiny  ridges,  lighter  in  color  than  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  serve  rot  only  as  beauty- 
spots,  but  also  as  distingubhing  marks  of 
the  tribe.  With  the  exception  of  one 
Igorrote  tribe  in  Lepanto  province,  the 
N^ritos  are  the  only  bearded  race  in  the 
Philiiq)ines.  Negrito  men,  moreover,  often 
have  short,  curly  hair  growing  all  over 
their  bodies. 

-A  present  of  food,  the  only  thing  the 
Negrito  appreciates,  as  it  is  the  only  thing 
he  needs,  won  Yamot's  confidence  en- 
tirely. He  enlisted  in  our  service  without 
being  asked  to  do  so,  and  was  of  great 
value  to  us  during  our  wandering  trip 
through  the  Negrito  country.  He  became 
our  guide,  our  cook,  our  teacher  in  forest- 
craft,  and  our  amusement ;  he  climbed  the 
highest  trees  to  bring  us  strange  fruits, 
showed  us  where  to  search  for  the  sweet- 
est roots,  drove  young  boars  to  the  muzzles 
of  our  rifles,  and  enjoyed  it  all  as  hugely 
as  we  did.  A  noticeable  change  came 
over  him,  however,  when  he  followed  us 
back  to  Mariveles.  In  the  forest  he  was 
a  king,  natural  and  full  of  confidence ;  Init 
he  lost  these  qualities  when  he  reached 
the  dwellings  of  another  race.  He  ap- 
proached the  village  warily,  like  a  wild 
animal,  and  at  once  shrunk  into  the  dwarfed 
barbarian  he  really  was. 

Thanks  to  Yamot,  we  had  the  rare 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  Negrito  marriage. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  old  chief  actually 
ordered  the  ceremonyforour  benefit,  but  he 
certainly  hastened  the  matter.  The  bride, 
whose  name  was  AAgo,  or  Perfume,  was  a 
plump  little  Negrita  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  with  great  black  eyes  and  a  head 
as  round  as  a  billiard-ball.  In  honor  of 
the  occasion  she  wore  a  scarlet  camisa  and 
a  short  skirt  Basilio,  the  brid^room, 
wore  cmly  the  taparabo,  and  was  a  thin, 
shy  youth  perhaps  two  years  older  than  his 
bride.  Because  of  their  diminutive  size, 
probably,  they  looked  more  childish  than 
they  actually  were.  Throughout  the  cere- 
mony they  seemed  to  me  more  like  two 
children  playing  at  marriage  than  anything 
else. 

About  forty  relatives  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  performance,  and  grouped  them- 
selves round  a  conical  bower  of  bamboos 
about  twenty-five  feet  high^  against  which 
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a  crude  ladder  had  been  placed.  The 
first  act  was  the  disappearance  of  Aftgo  in 
the  forest  After  much  pretense  at  search- 
ing, she  was  discovered,  by  Basilio  of 
course,  hiding  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  led 
back  a  very  vrilling  captive.  The  curtain 
went  up  on  Act  II.  showing  Basilio  in 
an  attitude  of  despair  under  the  bower,  and 
Aflgo  slowly  climbing  the  ladder.  Near 
the  top  she  perched  herself  with  the 
facility  of  a  monkey,  and  covered  her  head, 
d  la  ostrich,  with  a  leafy  branch.  Sud- 
denly the  woebegone  lover  started  to  his 
feet,  rushed  wildly  to  and  fro  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  sprang  up  the  ladder  in 
such  a  boisterous  fashion  that  he  threat- 
ened to  bring  the  whole  structure  to  the 
ground.  ■  Grabbing  his  timid  bride  about 
the  waist,  he  dra^^d  her  rather  uncere- 
moniously to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and, 
amid  howls  of  del^t  from  the  audience, 
he  hoisted  her  on  his  shoulders  and  slid 
down  to  terra  firma  again.  Act  III.  dis- 
covered Ai^,  with  her  arms  outstretohed, 
walking,  with  a  pause  after  each  step,  in 
the  center  of  the  family  ring.  At  each 
pause  one  of  her  relations  rose  and  pre- 
sented her  with  something.  Some  gave 
fruit,  others  a  flower,  others  a  piece  of 
br^ht  cloth,  a  handful  of  rice,  or  a  new 
arrow  for  her  husband's  quiver.  The 
youngest  children  ran  up  and  put  pretty 
leaves  in  her  hands.  When  all  had  given, 
the  presents  were  placed  in  a  heap  at  the 
feet  of  the  bride's  mother.  Bride  and 
brid^pxnm  then  took  hands  and  walked 
slowly  away  into  the  depths  of  the  forest 
They  were  married. 

Thoi^h  the  Negrit(»  have  no  law 
against  a  plurality  of  wives,  they  seldom 
take  more  than  one.  Divorce  among  them 
is  very  simple  and  very  cheap.  If  a  man 
prefers  his  neighbor's  wife  and  she  recip- 
rocates, the  man  may  purchase  the  woman 
by  giving  her  husband  a  new  hunting  out- 
fit, which  consists  of  a  bow  and  quiver,  a 
rariety  of  arrows,  and  a  bamboo  lance. 

That  modesty  is  an  artificial  thing,  and 
wholly  governed  by  custom,  seems  to  be 
fairly  well  proved  by  the  Negritos.  Mod- 
esty, as  we  know  it,  is  foreign  to  this  race 
of  little  people ;  their  one  idea  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  in  regard  to  eating.  In 
squatting  round  their  pile  of  baked  roots, 
fruit,  or  rice,  they  do  not  face  one  another 
as  the  Philippine  Indians  do,  but  turn 
adeways  and  remain  a  full  arm's  length 


from  the  food.  After  each  handful  they 
turn  still  further  round,  as  though  it  were 
not  good  manneis  to  allow  their  compan- 
ions to  see  them  in  the  act  of  eating. 
When  a  young  man  eats  in  the  presence 
of  his  ladylove,  as  he  usually  does,  modesty 
forbids  him  to  take  more  than  he  can  hold 
between  his  forefinger  and  his  thumb. 
The  result  is  that  the  average  lover,  by 
the  time  he  gets  married,  is  in  a  very  poor 
condition. 

Like  all  races  in  the  Philippines,  or 
perhaps  I  may  say  like  all  savages,  the 
Negrito  is  exceedingly  hospitable  He 
invariably  divides  what  he  has,  even 
though  it  be  but  a  handful  of  cooked  rice 
or  a  small  fruit,  with  those  about  him. 
He  dislikes,  too,  to  eat  alone.  When 
traveling  he  will  go  hungry  for  half  a  day 
until  he  meets  some  one,  rather  than  take 
food  by  himself. 

The  only  amusement  the  Negrito  in- 
dulges in  is  an  occasional  feast  held  in 
honor  of  some  dead  relative.  At  these 
times  a  wild  t>oar  or  a  deer  forms  the 
piice  (U  resistance^  and  a  dance  ends  the 
function.  In  the  latter  the  dancers  form 
a  circle,  each  one  holding  the  person  in 
front  of  him  by  the  loin-cloth,  and  stamp 
round  and  round  to  music  furnished  by 
their  own  mouths. 

A  Negrito  cannot  tell  you  his  age,  or 
name  the  day,  month,  or  year.  The  sole 
method  of  measuring  time  is  by  the  sea- 
sons. Thus,  if  a  man  dies  in  the  lychee 
season,  he  will  be  remembered  by  a  JUsta 
the  following  season.  Their  respect  for 
their  dead  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  them.  The  Indian  bums 
candles,  to  be  sure,  and,  if  he  can  afford 
it,  he  pays  a  priest  to  read  the  burial 
service,  but  is  indifferent  whether  the 
body  is  buried  with  or  without  a  coffin. 
The  Negrito,  however,  with  great  labor 
hollows  out  a  log  receptacle  for  his  dead, 
and  seals  it  with  native  resins. 

After  a  five  days'  sojourn  with  these 
wild  yet  peaceful  people,  we  descended 
again  to  the  shore  and  the  sea. 

"  To-morrow  1"  echoed  Julian,  in  dreamy 
wonder,  when  we  told  him  we  were  going. 
"  Why  do  you  not  stay  till  Saturday  V* 

"  Well,  you  see,  Julian,  our  time  is  worth 
something.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 
day." 

'*  Lo.se  a  day  1  Lose  a  day  I  I  don't 
understand.   How  can  one  lose  a  day?" 
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THE  theological  characteristics  of 
the  fiook  of  the  Covenant  are  as 
striking  in  their  simplicity  as  are 
its  political  characteristics.  It  represents 
Jehovah  as  a  righteous  God,  who  demands 
righteousness  o£  his  children,  and  demands 
nothing  else.  There  is  no  one  sacred 
place — ^he  may  be  wor^ped  anywhere; 
no  great  temple — an  altar  of  earth  will 
serve ;  no  priesthood — ^the  people  is  a 
kingdom  of  priests,  and  any  man  may 
offer  sacrifice.* 

But  at  the  time  when  this  simple  religion 
was  set  forth  by  Jif  oses,  the  religions  of 
tike  surroonding  nations  were  complicated 
and  elaborate.  In  Phcenicia,  in  E^ypt, 
in  Babylon,  there  was  a  sacred  priesthood, 
a  holy  temple,  and  an  elaborate  sacrificial 
system.  These  two,  this  simple  religion 
of  Mosaism  and  this  elaborate  religion  of 
p^nism,  came  into  conflict.  And  as  the 
liteiary  critic  interprets  the  Old  Testament, 
&e  Levitical  code  is  the  product  of  this 
conflict  between  the  simple  principles  of 
Mc»aism  and  the  elaborate  ritualism  of 
paganism,  much  as  the  mediaeval  religion 
was  the  product  of  the  conflict  between 
-the  simple  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  elaborate  ritualism  of  pagan  Rome 
which  those  teachings  were  destined  to 
supplant.  If  a  stream  of  pure  water  is 
to  wash  out  a  sewer,  it  can  do  so  only  by 
entering  the  sewer.  If  a  new  life  is  to 
purify  a  community,  it  can  do  so  only  by 
entering  into  that  community,  and  it  must, 
in  tiie  very  process  of  purifying,  take  on 
to  some  extent  the  impurities  from  which 
it  is  to  cleanse  the  community. 

We  can  trace  this  process  in  the  Old 
Testament.  We  see  this  simple  religion 
of  Mosaism — God  is  a  righteous  God,  who 
demands  righteousness  of  his  children 
and  who  demands  nothing  else ;  they  may 
bring  their  c^erings  where  they  will,  as 
they  will,  through  whose  hands  they 
will — we  find  this  religion  entering  into 
the  life  of  the  nation.    At  first  there 


is  no  temple,  no  one  place  of  religious 
service  where  alone  sacrifice  may  be 
offered,  no  priestly  order  which  alone 
may  offer  sacrifice.  Gideon  offers  sacrifice 
at  Ophrah  ;  Saul  at  Gilgal ;  Samuel  and 
David  at  Bethlehem ;  Elijah  at  Cannel.* 
Nor  are  these  violations  of  the  divine  law ; 
th^  are  clearly  approved — sometimes 
approved  by  a  signal  revelation  of  tlie 
divine  favor.  When  Elijah,  who  is  no 
priest,  offers  the  sacrifice  on  Moimt  Car- 
mel,  the  fire  falls  from  heaven  in  witness 
that  God  has  approved  his  offering.  It 
is  clear  that  during  all  this  period  of  tiieir 
history  the  Children  of  Israel  knew  no 
law  requiring  all  men  to  go  tq}  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  offer  their  sacrifices  at  the  temple 
tiiere,  or  requiring  all  sacrifices  to  be 
offered  by  priests.  As  during  this  early 
history  of  Israel  there  is  no  exclusive 
priesthood,  no  temple,  no  definite  place 
of  worship,  so  there  is  no  elaborate  ritual. 
The  sacrifices  during  that  early  history  are, 
for  the  most  part,  simple  thank-offerii^^ 
Outside  the  Levitical  code  there  are  no 
indications  of  offerings  to  atone  for  sin. 
.  But  the  nation  is  growing,  not  only  in 
complexity  of  life,  but  also  in  moral  con- 
sciousness. Its  prophetic  teachers,  its 
providential  schooling,  are  not  in  vain. 
The  people  grow  in  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  Their  appreciation  of  the 
holiness  of  God  is  developed ;  their  con- 
sciousness of  their  sins  against  him  is 
deepened.  They  feel  increasingly  the 
moral  separation  between  good  and  evil, 
and  therefore  between  a  good  God  and 
an  evil  nation.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  growing,  in  some  other  directions,  not 
so  wisely  nor  so  well.  They  mingle  with 
other  peoples  and  borrow  from  them. 
They  abandon  the  simplicity  of  their  prim- 
itive republicanism  and  adopt  the  mon- 
archical system.  The  nation  becomes  a 
highly  organized  nation,  with  a  standing 
army  and  a  permanent  dvil  administration. 
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It  is  not  strange  that  it  borrows  from 
other  nations  religious  as  well  as  political 
ideas  and  methods.  Sometimes  the  people 
worship  Jehovah,  but  portrayed  in  images 
borrowed  from  Egypt;  sometimes  they 
substitute  the  wor^ip  of  Baal  and  As- 
tarte  for  that  of  Jehovah ;  sometimes  they 
suffer  the  double  worship  to  be  carried  on 
contemporaneously  and  even  in  the  same 
sacred  edifice.^  Imitating  their  neighbors 
in  ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  matters,  the 
people  build  a  temple,  ordain  a  priesthood, 
organize  a  sacrificial  system,  and  uncon- 
sciously tend  to  centralize  all  worship  in 
the  temple,  to  confine  all  religious  func- 
tions to  the  priesthood,  to  eschew  all  forms 
of  worship  not  conducted  according  to 
the  ritual.  At  length  they  are  carried 
into  captivity.  For  seventy  years  they 
live  exiles  in  Babylon,  separated  from 
their  holy  city,  their  temple,  their  priest- 
hood, their  sacrificial  system.  Their  re- 
ligious life  begins  to  take  on  new  forms. 
They  gather  together  their  sacred  books : 
the  Bible  grows  into  a  recognized  col- 
lection of  sacred  literature.  They  organ- 
ize places  for  religious  instruction  and 
religious  worship  without  sacrifice :  the 
synagogue  is  bom,  and  public  and  family 
prayer  appear.  They  learn  that  God  is 
not  a  Palestinian  God,  that  he  is  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere  Uian  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon  or  the  city  of  David,  ^ekiel 
sees  a  vision  of  Jehovah  in  the  desert ; 
the  Great  Unknown  beholds  the  manifes- 
tation of  him  in  the  starry  firmament.' 
Because  the  people  scorn  their  captives 
they  scorn  their  captives'  gods.  Jehovah 
is  no  longer  merely  a  God  above  all  other 
gods,  he  is  the  only  God ;  the  gods  of  the 
pagans  are  for  the  first  time  called  not- 
gods."  The  people  are  learning  that  their 
God  is  the  God  of  all  nations ;  that  all 
places  are  sacred  places ;  that  he  may  be 
approached  by  prayer  without  a  sacrifice 
and  by  the  layman  without  a  priest.  The 
New  Judaism  is  born,  and  it  is,  as  so  many 
new  births  are,  a  restoration  of  the  oldest 
Judaism,  a  return  to  the  truths  of  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant,  never  really  accepted  by 
the  people,  yet  never  wholly  forgotten  by 
their  greatest  spiritual  leaders. 

At  the  same  time,  because  the  people 
are  shut  off  from  those  methods  of  worship 

'IKingsidi„28,29;  Judges ii.,  II ;  vi.,25i  IKli«sxvi., 
31, 32 ;  1 X ings  xi..  5;  2  King?  xxiii.,  13. 
•  Ezekiel  i. ;  isaiah  U.,  2S,  % 

•J«.u.,  ii:xvi.,». 


to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  th^ 
long  to  re-establish  them.  Their  patriot- 
ism and  their  religious  institutions  become 
inseparably  connected.  Judaism  means 
to  them  a  return  to  the  Holy  Ci^,  and 
that  means  also  a  return  to  all  that  the 
Holy  City  connotes— their  own  temple, 
their  own  priesthood,  their  own  liturgical 
system.  And  when  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion comes,  and  they  return  to  their  native 
land,  many  of  the  most  deeply  rel^ous 
among  them  are  eager  to  rebuild  the  temple, 
re-establish  the  priesthood,  reorganize  the 
ancient  service.  But  all  this  tends  to  an 
excessive  sacerdotalism,  and  that  in  turn, 
by  a  natural  reaction,  to  vigorous  protests 
against  sacerdotalism.  An  ecclesiasticism 
and  a  Puritanism  grow  up  together.  The 
representatives  of  the  ecclesiastical  party 
urge  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  liturgy ;  now  for  the 
first  time  appears  the  doctrine  that  sacri- 
fice can  be  acceptably  offered  only  in 
Jerusalem  ;  that  it  is  profanation  for  any 
other  than  a  priest  to  offer  it ;  that  on^ 
by  sacred  sacrifice  so  offered  in  that 
temple  can  sin  be  atoned,  God  reconciled, 
and  the  sinful  soul  purified.  But  the 
representatives  of  the  Puritan  party  will 
hear  nothing  of  all  this.  They  protest 
against  it  in  utterances  quite  as  vigorous 
as  any  of  Luther's  against  Romanism,  or 
any  of  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury against  sacerdotalism.  Even  before 
the  restoration,  Lsaiah,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets,  sees  the  growth  of  this 
ecclesiasticism  contemporaneously  with 
the  moral  deterioration  of  the  nation  and 
protests  against  it*  Amos  and  Jeremiah 
are  still  more  explicit,  and  both  declare 
that  this  sacrificial  system  is  not  a  revival 
of  Mosaism,  but  a  corruption  of  it : 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel:  Put  your  burnt  offerings  unto  your 
sacrifices,  and  eat  flesh.  For  I  spake  not 
unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in 
the  day  that  1  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  concerning  burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices. 
But  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  sayii^. 
Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ve 
shall  be  my  people:  and  w^k  ye  in  all  toe 
ways  that  1  have  commanded  you,  that  it  may 
be  well  unto  you.* 

That  Amos  and  Jeremiah  were  correct, 
that  the  Levitical  system  does  not  date 
from  the  days  of  Moses,  that  it  is  no 


>  Isaiah  i.,  10-20. 
'  Jer.  vU.,  21-23. 
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part  of  that  simple,  primitive  religion 
which  finds  its  exposition  in  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant,  appears  absolutely  certain 
to  the  literary  or  scientiiic  student  of  the 
Bible.  This  appears  to  him  clear  from 
the  inconsistency  of  the  Levidcal  code  in 
its  form  and  to  some  extent  in  its  spirit 
with  the  Book  of  the  Covoiant,  admit- 
tedly the  olde^  and  most  authentic  inter- 
pretation of  the  spirit  of  Moses  and  his 
teaching ;  from  its  palpable  ill-adapted- 
ness  to  the  nomadic  life  in  the  wilderness ; 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  only  disre- 
garded during  all  the  earlier  history  of 
Israel,  but  disregarded  with  never  a  sign 
of  divine  disapproval,  and  sometimes  with 
explicit  signs  of  divine  approval ;  from 
the  nature  of  the  ritual  itself,  and  its 
kinship  in  form  witii  that  of  pagan  peo> 
pies;  from  the  testimony  of  the  great 
prophets  already  cited ;  and  from  the 
further  consideration  to  be  pointed  out 
that  it  has  unmistakably  served  its  pur- 
pose, and  is  now  no  longer  recognized  as 
an  inte^jral  part  of  Judaism  by  any  con- 
siderable number  of  Jewish  teachers. 

The  literary  or  scientific  student  does 
not,  then,  believe  that  the  I«vitical  rode 
embodies  a  divinely  ordained  system 
revealed  to  Moses,  supematurally  pre- 
served, and  intended,  either  in  itself  or  as 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  divine  sacrifice,  to 
be  of  eternal  value  to  the  human  race. 
But  ndther  does  he  believe  it  to  be  of 
pagan  origin,  an  impediment  to  the  growth 
of  the  human  race,  because  a  mere  corrup- 
tion of  spiritual  religion. 

It  had  within  itself  element  which  in- 
sured its  destruction  when  it  had  served 
its  purpose ;  that  purpose  was  to  furnish 
a  bridge  across  which  a  people  not  fully 
emancipated  might  pass  from  paganism, 
founded  on  the  fear  of  the  gods,  to  Mosa- 
ism,  which  is  founded  on  reverence  for  the 
one  and  only  God,  and  so  to  Christianity, 
which  is  founded  on  God's  love  for  man 
and  tiie  possibili^  of  man's  spiritual  union 
with  him.  It  was  like  the  pagan  cere- 
monialism in  that  it  prescribed  a  temple, 
an  altar,  a  priesthood,  a  sacrificial  system, 
but  it  was  unlike  the  pagan  code  in  five 
very  important  particulars : 

I.  In  pagan  countries  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  with  its  priests,  its  temple,  and  its 
worslup,  was  independent  of  the  people. 
The  Church  was  a  departaient  of  the  State 
and  supported  out  oi  the  revenues  of  the 


State.  The  priests  were  State  officials 
ranking  next  to  the  king  himself,  if  not 
outranking  him.  In  Egypt  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land,  perhaps  as  much  as 
one-third,  was  made  over  to  the  priestly 
class;  sacredslavesbelongingtothepriests 
cultivated  the  lands  for  them ;  their  estates 
were  exempt  from  taxation  ;  their  wealth 
was  continually  augmented  by  the  volun- 
tary gifts  of  the  devout  or  the  more  reluo 
tant  contributions  of  the  superstitious ; 
they  were,  in  short,  the  wealthiest,  as  they 
were  the  most  privileged,  class  in  the 
country.*  A  similar  independence  of  the 
church  was  manifested  far  down  into 
European  history.  In  mediaeval  Europe 
the  church  was  supported  by  payments 
for  ecclesiastical  services,  which,  at  first 
voluntary,  became  compulsory ;  by  tithes 
collected  by  force  of  law  like  other  taxes ; 
and  by  rentals  of  land,  from  one-tenth  to 
one-fifth  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  even  in  England,  had  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  ecclesiastics.^  In 
the  Levitical  church  the  priests  could  own 
no  land  ;  the  church  was  not  supported  by 
the  State ;  the  offerings  which  sustained 
it  were  voluntaiy.  It  is  true  that  the 
Levitical  code  fixed  on  one-tenth  of  the 
agricultural  produce  as  a  proper  propor- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  support  of  the 
church but  there  was  no  means  of  col- 
lecting this  tenth  from  those  who  did  not 
choose  to  give  it.  The  Levitical  church 
was  dependent  on  the  free-will  offerings 
of  the  people,  enforced  only  by  public 
sentiment 

II.  As  the  support  of  the  church  was 
not  compulsory,  so  neither  were  its  serv- 
ices. The  pagan  code  made  sacrifice 
obligatory.  To  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  was  to  hazard  one's  fortune,  one's 
family,  one's  life.  But  the  Levitical  code 
declares  that  all  offerings  must  be  the  free- 
will gift  of  the  worshiper.  "  If."  says  the 
code,  "  his  offering  he  a  burnt  sacrifice  of 
the  herd,  let  him  offer  a  male  without 
blemish.  ...  If  his  offering  be  of  the 
flocks,  ...  he  shall  bring  it  a  male  with- 
out blemish.  ...  If  the  burnt  sacrifice 
for  his  offering  to  the  Lord  be  of  fowls, 
then  he,  shall  bring  his  offering  of  turtle- 
doves, or  of  young  pigeons.  ...  If  thou 

<  RawUnson's  "  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  I.,  449, 
450. 
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brii^  an  oblation  of  a  meat  (Bering 
baken  in  the  oven^  it  shall  be  unleavened 
cakes  mingled  with  oil,  or  unleavened 
wafers  anointed  with  oil."  All  is  volun- 
tary ;  all  is  conditioned  on  the  free  will  of 
the  worshiper.  The  offerer  may  bring  or 
not ;  though,  if  he  brings,  the  code  defines 
certain  qualities  of -the  gift  and  what  shall 
be  done  with  it.  The  reader  will  search 
in  vain  in  the  Levitical  code  for  any 
penalty  pronounced  against  the  non-wor- 
shiper, and  the  history  of  Israel  in  vain 
for  any  penalty  inflicted  on  one  for  refus- 
ing to  worship. 

III.  This  voluntary  character  of  the 
sacrificial  system  of  the  Levitical  code  is 
emphasized  and  the  principle  involved  in 
it  is  carried  out  in  another  princii^e  of 
that,  code  which  is  even  more  important, 
and  is  in  quite  as  striking  a  contrast  vrith 
the  sacrificial  systems  of  the  pagan  relig- 
ions :  the  offerings  were  inexpensive.  In 
paganism  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  was 
estimated  by  its  cost.  Thousands  of  cat- 
tle, cosdy  incense,  prisoners  taken  captive 
in  war,  sometimes  the  child  of  the  wor- 
shiper, were  offered  as  sacrifices.  The 
aim  was  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
or  to  satisfy  their  supposed  insatiable 
desire,  and  nothing  was  esteemed  too 
precious  for  this  purpose.  The  prevented 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham,  the  accom- 
plished sacrifice  of  his  daughter  by  jeph- 
tha,  the  legendary  self-sacrifice  of  Curtius 
to  save  Rome  from  the  widening  chasm 
which  threatened  to  engulf  it,  are  illustra- 
tions familiar  to  every,  reader  of  this  char- 
acter of  sacrifice  prior  to  or  outside  the 
influence  of  Mosaism.  The  oft-quoted 
text  of  Micah,  "  Will  Jehovah  be  pleased 
with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thou- 
sands of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my 
firstborn  for  my  tran^ession,  the  fruit  of 
my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?"  refers 
doubtless  to  this  pagan  conception  of 
sacrifice,  with  which  his  hearers  were  only 
too  familiar.  The  spirit  of  the  Levitical 
code  was  wholly  opposed  to  this  concep- 
tion. Human  sacrifice  was  unknown ; 
hecatombs  were  unknown ;  the  value  of 
sacrifice  was  never  measured  by  its  costli- 
ness. It  was  true  that  the  worshiper 
must  not  bring  to  God  the  lame,  the  halt, 
the  blind ;  that  is,  he  must  not  offer  to  God 
what  he  would  offer  to  no  one  else,  be- 
cause that  would  be  no  true  offering,  but 
mere  false  pretense.    But  so  that  it  was 


without  blemish  he  mig^t  brii^  what  offer- 
ing he  would — a  bullock,  a  lamb,  a  goat, 
a  pair  of  doves,  a  sheaf  of  wheat  The 
value  of  the  offering  depended,  not  on  its 
cost,  but  on  the  experience  which  it  repre- 
sented. The  three  divine  experiences  of 
a  soul  toward  its  God  were  all  recognized 
in  the  Levitical  code,  and  each  was  r^re- 
sented  by  its  appointed  expression.  The 
worshiper  might  come  to  the  temple  con- 
scious of  sin  and  desiring  to  express  his 
penitence  ;  then  he  brought  a  sin-offering 
or  a  trespass-offering.  He  might  come 
with  a  desire  to  renew  bis  consecration  to 
God  and  reaffirm  his  purpose  to  devote 
his  life  to  God's  service ;  then  he  brou^t 
a  burnt  offering,  the  consumption  of  whidi 
by  fire  represented  his  purpose  to  offer  to 
Jehovah  all  that  he  had.  He  might  come 
with  a  heart  full  of  gladness  and  a  desire 
to  express  his  gratitude  to  and  his  joy  in 
the  Lord  ;  then  he  brought  a  peace-offer- 
ing or  a  thank-offering.  The  offerii^ 
were  classified,  not  according  to  their  cost- 
liness, but  according  to  the  .expression 
which  they  represented ;  and  if  they  did 
not  represent  the  real  and  vital  experience, 
no  cost  in  the  <^ering  could  make  it  ac- 
ceptable to  Jehovah.  A  single  quotation 
from  this  code  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
general  principle : 

If  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  a  trespass  against 
the  Lord,  and  lie  unto  his  neighbor  in  that 
which  was  delivered  him  to  keep,  or  in  fellow- 
ship, or  in  a  thingj  taken  away  by  violence,  or 
hath  deceived  his  oe^bOT:  or  have  found 
that  which  was  lost,  and  liem.  ooncemibg  it, 
and  sweareth  falsely ;  in  any  of  all  these  that 
a  man  doeth,  sinnm^^  therein:  then  it  shall 
be,  because  he  hath  sinned  and  is  guflty,  that 
he  shall  restore  that  which  he  took  violently 
away,  or  the  thing  which  he  hath  deceitfully 
gotten,  or  that  which  was  delivered  him  to 
keep,  or  the  lost  thing  which  he  found,  or 
all  that  about  which  he  hath  sworn  falsely: 
he  shall  even  restore  it  in  the  principal,  and 
shall  add  the  Mih  part  more  thereto,  and  give 
it  unto  him  to  whom  it  appertaineth,  in  the 
day  of  his  trespass  offering.  And  he  shall 
bnng  his  trespass  offering  unto  the  Lord,  a 
ram  without  blemish  out  of  the  flock,  wiA  uiy 
estimation,  for  a  trespass  offering,  unto  the 
priest :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  before  the  Lord :  and  it  sh^  be 
forgiven  him  for  any  ^ing  of  all  diat  he  hadi 
done  in  trespassing  thercm." ' 

Sacrifice  did  not  take  the  place  of 
righteousness.  Before  the  sin-offering 
could  be  given  to  the  Lord,  reparation 
must  be  made  to  the  one  who  had  been 
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wronged.  Two  centuries  after  this  code 
had  been  formulated,  Christ  said  to  his 
disd^es,  "  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee ;  leave 
tiiere  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy 
way;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother, 
and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift."  He 
did  but  give  expression  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  to  the  essential  principle  em- 
bodied in  this  ecclesiastical  code — that 
restoration  must  precede  sacrifice.  So 
far  as  we  know  the  history  of  those  times, 
no  such  abuse  ever  grew  up  under  the 
Levitical  code  as  that  form  of  indulgence 
which  aroused  the  indignation  of  Luther 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

IV.  Still  more  important  is  another 
principle  contained  in  this  code,  so  radi- 
cal that  I  suspect  its  statement  here  will 
arouse  the  suspicion,  if  it  does  not  evoke 
the  stout  denial,  of  the  reader :  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Levitical  code  were  never 
offered  to  satisfy  the  wrath  of  God,  nor 
as  a  substitute  for  penalty  pronounced 
against  sin,  nor  as  a  means  of  securing 
divine  pardon  and  a  restoration  of  divine 
favor.  Sacrifice  and  penalty  are  never 
connected  in  the  Old  Testament ;  sacri- 
fices are  never  offered  by  the  sinner  as  a 
means  of  securing  remission  of  penalty. 
The  Levitical  sacrifice  was  a  means  for 
the  purification  of  the  sinner,  not  for  the 
pacification  of  Jehovah.  The  curious 
ceremonial  which,  according  to  diis  code, 
accompanied  and  distinguished  the  so- 
called  Day  of  Atonement,  iUustrates  in  a 
striking  manner  this  principle.  On  that 
day,  from  two  goats  brought  out  before 
die  congregation,  one  was  selected  by  lot 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  the  other  as  a 
scap^at  The  first  was  killed  before 
the  Lord ;  on  the  head  oi  the  other — ^the 
scap^^at — the  sins  of  the  people  were 
laid  in  confession  by  the  priest,  and  he 
was  then  led  off  into  the  wilderness,  that 
so  he  might  '*  bear  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  to  a  solitary  land  " — a  land  from 
which  he  could  never  return  to  bring  back 
to  the  people  the  sins  from  which  they 
were  thus  delivered.^  The  significance 
of  this  primitiTe  object-lesson  should  be 
as  dear  to  us  now  as  it  was  to  the  people 
then.  In  it  there  was  no  suggestion  of  a 
wrath  to  be  appeased,  or  a  penalty  to  be 
escaped ;  its  suggestion  was  sin  removed 
sLev.xvl. 


and  a  people  set  free  from  its  burden. 
The  object  of  sin-offering  in  paganism  was 
always  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods  ; 
in  the  Levitical  system,  to  purify  the  soul 
of  the  worshiper.  In  paganism  sacrifice* 
was  a  means  of  escape  from  penalty ;  in 
Levlticalism,  a  means  of  escape  from  sin. 

V.  Finally,  the  Levitical  code  provided 
for  its  own  destruction.  In  that  code  it 
was  expressly  provided  that  sacrifice  could 
be  offered  only  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  priests.  In  the  beginning,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  was  not  the  case :  sacrifice 
might  be  offered  anywhere  by  any  devout 
soul.  Whatever  the  intent  of  the  framer 
of  tiiis  exdusive  provision,  its  providential 
intent  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  result 
which  it  produced.  When  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  was  captured  and  the  temple 
destroyed,  the  entire  sacrificial  system 
and  the  entire  hierarchy  organized  to 
administer  it  came  to  an  end.  Both  have 
now  entirely  disappeared  from  Judaism, 
Not  a  trace  is  left  behind  of  either  altar, 
sacrifice,  or  priest  The  simple  and  funda^ 
mental  principles  of  the  early  Mosaism 
remain — the  faith  that  God  is  a  righteous 
God,  and  demands  righteousness  of  his 
children  and  demands  nothing  else.  But 
no  Jew  offers  sacrifice ;  no  Jewish  priest 
conducts  worship ;  no  Jewish  altar  or  tem- 
ple exists  in  all  the  world.  No  longer 
anywhere  is  heard  the  lowing  cd  cattle,  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  the  owing  erf  doves,  no 
longer  anywhere  are  seen  the  rivers  of 
blood  in  connection  with  any  worship  of 
the  one  God  such  as  characterized  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  sacrificial  code 
has  served  its  terfiporary  purpose  and  has 
perished  absolutely,  leaving  in  Judaism 
no  remnant  in  existing  institutions  even 
to  memorialize  it. 

It  is  true  that  some  remnants  of  this 
sacrificial  system  have  passed  over  into 
the  Christian  church.  They  are  seen  in 
the  bloodless  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in  the 
Roman  Church  and  in  some  Anglican 
churches,  and  in  clauses  stating  in  terms  a 
sacrificial  theory  of  the  atonement  in  some 
Protestant  creeds.  Occasionally  still  is 
heard  the  doctrine,  supposed  to  have  been 
foreshadowed  by  the  Levitical  code,  that 
a  great  sacrifice  has  been  offered  once  for 
all  as  a  means  of  satisfying  divine  justice, 
if  not  of  appeasing  divine  wrath  and  secur- 
ing a  purchased  pardon  which  God  cannot 
consistently  grant  mthout  an  innocent 
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victim  to  bear  the  penalty  which  of  right 
should  be  inflicted  upon  the  guilty.  But 
this  remnant  of  an  ancient  ritual  gradually 
disappears  before  the  growing  faith  in  the 
love  of  God,  as  the  snows  even  in  the 
remoter  crevices  of  the  rock  are  melted 
by  the  spring  sun ;  gradually  we  are  learn- 
ing that  sacrifice  is  not  a  means  by  which 
penitence  secures  pardon,  but  the  method 
by  which  mercy  confers  life.  It  is  not 
the  child's  sacrifice  which  wins  forgiveness 
from  the  mother ;  it  is  the  mother's  sacri- 


fice which  wins  repentance  from  the  child. 
It  is  not  the  sacrifice  offered  by  man,  or 
on  his  behalf,  which  purchases  remission 
of  penalty  from  a  righteous  judge ;  it  is 
the  sacrifice  offered  by  God  and  on  his 
behalf  which  achieves  remission  of  sin 
from  the  repentant  sinner.  Slowly,  very 
slowly,  we  are  learning  the  meaning  veiled 
in  that  solemn  and  splendid  story  mis- 
called the  sacrifice  of  Isaac — "God  will 
provide  himself  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing, my  son."' 


Some  Impressions  of  America 


An  Interview  with  the  Dean  of  Ely 

By  Cantab 


Cantab.  Well,  Mr.  Dean,  so  you  are 
back  again  in  the  Island  City.  How  about 
your  Impressions  ? 

The  Dean.  "  Impressions  1"  What  im- 
pressions ? 

C.  Why,  your  book  about  your  holiday 
tour  in  America.  Every  Dean  writes  a 
book  about  his  lu>liday  tour  in  America — 
Dean  Stanley,  Dean  Farrar,  Dean  Hole — 

D.  Ah,  I  see.  Well,  my  book  at  pres- 
ent has  got  no  further  than  the  title  ;  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  my  title  does  not  sum 
up  quite  sufficiently  all  my  impressions. 

C.  And  the  title  is —  ? 

D.  "Our  Kith  and  Kin — and  more 
than  kind." 

C.  Good — and  there,  are  stories,  I 
suppose,  anecdotes?  A  traveled  Dean 
and  no  anecdotes — impossible  I 

D.  Well,  for  a  commencement,  here  is 
one.  It  became  my  stock  answer  to  a  some- 
what common  question  :  "  And,  sir,  what 
do  you  think  of  our  country  ?"  Think  1 
Why,  what  Phillips  Brooks  thought  of  the 
baby.  You  know  the  story,  of  course  ? 
No  ?  Oh,  the  Bishop  was  calling  one  day 
upon  a  lady  member  of  his  flock  in  Boston. 
"  You  must  see  my  new  baby,"  she  said, 
enthusiastically.  Now,  the  Bishop,  you 
know,  was  a  bachelor,  and,  moreover,  like 
his  witty  countryman  Mark  Twain  with 
the  Frog,  he  apparently  saw  no  points 
about  that  particular  baby  different  from 
any  other  baby.  But  the  Bishop  was  also 
a  pastor  of  much  discretion,  and  the  kind- 
est and  most  tender-hearted  of  men.  So 


he  took  the  baby  up  in  his  arms  and  said, 
with  much  effusive  emphasis,  "This  is  a 
baby  / "  So  I  say  of  America,  "  This  is 
a  country  I" 

C.  What,  big  and  infantile  ? 

D.  No,  no,  not  altogether  that ;  "  big," 
of  course,  that  goes  without  saying,  and 
young  also,  and  with  the  faults  and  foibles 
of  youth  no  doubt,  but  first  of  all  with  the 
virtues  of  youth — freshness  and  buoyancy 
and  alenness  and  adaptability  and  free- 
dom and  vigor.  Altogether,  Young  Amer- 
ica struck  me  as  a  very  pleasing  variety, 
a  distinctly  agreeable  development  of  the 
English  type  of  genus  homo,  and  the  pleas- 
antness is  specially  prominent  I  have 
heard  somewhere  of  an  epitaph  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  in  New  England. 
It  is  that  of  a  wife  and  mother,  and  on 
the  tombstone,  in  addition  to  the  name 
and  date  of  death,  are  the  simple  words, 
"She  was  so  pleasant  I"  Well,  that,  I 
think,  is  my  verdict  on  my  first  relations 
with  Americans,  "  They  are  so  pleasant." 
"  The  nice  Americans,"  as  you  have  your- 
self so  often  said  from  your  experience  of 
them  in  this  country  or  on  Uie  Continent 
"  are  so  very  nice,"  and  the  others  are  so 
very  amusing,  but  about  them  all  there  is 
a  kindly  good  humor  and  hearty  friendli- 
ness which  is  delightfully  pleasing.  In 
traveling  one  is  especially  struck  with 
this,  and  with  the  absence  of  that  roideur 
about  the  well-to-do  folk,  and  of  that  jiAif 
about  the  less  well-to-do,  which  in  Europe 
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so  often  causes  sodat  embarrassment 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to  bring  the 
two  classes  into  personal  relations  with 
one  another. ,  But  in  America  this  cheer- 
ful good  humor  and  careful  desire  to  be 
pleasant  to  even  casual  acquaintances 
seems  in  the  atmosphere  everywhere. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  atmosphere 
is  not  partly  largely  responsible  for  this 
good  result,  How  is  it  possible  to  be 
gtum,  or  gruff,  or  stand-offish  in  such  a 
bright,  brisk,  bracing  climate  ?  No,  we 
may  thank  the  American  air,  I  am  sure, 
for  much  of  the  pleasantness,  so  trans- 
parent, so  translucent,  so  transcendent  is 
it.  And  I  suppose  also  the  pleasantness 
is  partly  caused  by  the  universal  hopeful- 
ness bom  of  the  new  conditions  and  am- 
ple opportunities  for  successful  life  belong- 
ing to  a  new  land,  America  is  a  land  of 
Hope,  and  a  .land  of  Hope  is  of  necessity 
a  land  of  pleasantness  and  of  good  humor. 

C.  And  you  met  with  none  of  the  "one- 
man-as-good-as-another  "  kind  of  rudeness 
which  we  old-worlders  are  apt  to  think 
must  be  associated  with  the  ideas  of  new- 
world  democracy  and  social  equality  ? 

D.  Upon  my  word  I  did  not.  No;  on 
the  contrary,  I  honestly  think  that  the 
public  manners  of  America  as  I  saw  them, 
say  in  the  hotel  vestibule  or  elevator,  or 
on  the  trolley-cars,  are  a  distinct  improve- 
ment upon  our  English  variety. 

C  In  which  direction,  then,  do  the 
faults  and  foibles  of  youth  come  in  ? 

D.  In  a  certain  touchiness  and  sensi- 
tive self-consciousness  under  criticism, 
which  is  apt  to  flare  up  unexpectedly  into 
momentary  temper,  and  in  a  certain  over- 
anxiety,  not  only  to  be  well  thought  of, 
but  to  have  the  good  thought  publicly 
expressed.  An  American  is  not  ashamed, 
as  an  Englishman  is  apt  to  be,  at  the  open 
expression  of  personal  sentiment  towards 
himself.  To  the  American  the  ascription 
(rf  w^l-deserved  praise  is  not  only  not  a 
source  of  personal  embarrassment,  but  is 
something  he  craves  Xo  hear.  The  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is  that  America  is  still 
very  young  and  very  impressionable,  and 
has  not  yet  attained  to  the  old  country's 
assured  attitude  of  taking  things  for 
granted.  •  She  wants  them  expressed. 

C  I  see.  And  I  gather  from  what 
you  say  in  regard  to  your  proposed  title 
for  your  book  that  you  found  Americans 
Xif$.  onl^  *'  kindly  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 


the  word — of  their  excessive  kindliness 
in  hospitality  of  course  every  Englishman 
who  has  traveled  in  America  has  always 
reported — but  kindly  in  the  kith-and-kin 
Bense,  in  the  blood-is-thicker-than-water 
sense  ? 

D.    Most  certainly. 

C.  And  you  found  absolutely  no  anti- 
British  feeling  anywhere  ? 

D,  N<^  I  cannot  say  that  But  I  do 
say  very  emphatically  that  wherever  I 
went  in  those  early  days  of  last  October, 
after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Boers — ■ 
weeks,  as  you  may  be  sure,  of  some  trial 
to  an  Englishman — my  heart  was  touched 
over  and  over  again  by  the  warmth  and 
evident  reality  of  sympathy  expressed  to 
me  on  all  hands  for  England's  sake. 
Everywhere  they  seemed  to  be  saying, 
"  England  stood  by  us  in  our  Cuban  diffi- 
culty ;  let  us  stand  by  her  now.  We  had 
the  great  help  of  her  moral  support ;  let 
us  give  her  our  sympathy  and  good  wishes. 
The  envious  and  the  watchful  knew  that 
she  was  our  friend  then.  Let  all  the 
world  know  now  that  we  are  hers." 
Among  my  treasures  of  travel  I  have 
brought  back  quite  a  little  collection  of 
menu  cards  decorated  with  the  inter- 
twined flags  of  the  two  nations,  one  of 
which,  home-made  by  my  kindly  hosts 
at  Tulpehocken,  expresses  thus  neatly 
the  sentiment  which  I  found  all  but  uni- 
versal : 

"  Henceforth  with  mingled  rays 
Our  brother  flags  shall  blaze 

Through  every  zone. 
The  Union  Jack  shall  ride 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  beside, 
Proclaiming  far  and  wide 

We  two  are  one." 

C.  But  you  did  meet  with  anti-British, 
even  pro-Boer,  feeling,  I  suppose,  here  and 
there  ? 

D.  Certainly.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  surprising,  would  it  not,  if  I  had 
not  ?  For,  think  of  it  I  it  has  taken  over 
a  thousand  years  to  weld  into  one  English 
nation  Britons,  Romans,  Celts,  Saxons, 
Angles,  Danes,  Nomans,  Flemings,  and 
even  now  a  West-country  peasant  cannot 
understand  the  tongue  of  Yorkshire,  and 
thinks  of  a  Yorkshireman — as  1  know 
well,  for  I  was  a  country  parson  in  Dev- 
onshire for  four  years — and  speaks  of 
him  too,  occasionally,  as  a  "  farriner." 
Surely  we  may  well  give  America  a  cen- 
tury or  two  for  her  people  to  become  even 
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as  homogeneous  as  English.  Captain 
Mahan  vras  quite  right  the  other  day  when 
he  said  that  *'  for  a  cordial  understanding 
between  the  two  countries  .  .  .  Britain 
needs  patience,  patience,  patience,  because 
her  homogeneous  people  must  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  violent  utterances 
of  the  American  nation,  which  is  not  yet 
even  composite  but  simply  heterc^^eous." 
And  some  evidence  of  such  "  violent  utter- 
ance .  .  .  volatile,  prejudiced,  malevo- 
lent," of  which  Captain  Mahan  speaks,  I 
did  find  here  and  there ;  for  the  most 
part  in  the  newspapers — for  to  them 
blood  may  be  thicker  than  water,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  thicker  than  ink — in  the 
yellow  journalism  mainly  of  Irish  inspira- 
tion, or  in  centers  of  population  like  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee,  where  there  is  a 
strong  German  flavor  about  the  accent  of 
the  man  in  the  street.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  in  Chicago,  where  there  are 
only  some  190,000  people  of  British  origin, 
there  are  more  than  460,000  of  German 
and  245,000  of  Irish. 

C.  And  yet  I  suppose  there  are  few 
things  more  astonishing  than  the  rapidity 
with  which  America  seems  to  digest  and 
assimilate  her  foreign  elements  of  popula- 
tion ? 

V.  Quite  so.  She  does  digest  them, 
however,  very  quickly,  not  even  excepting 
the  British.  I  had  rather  an  amusing  and 
suggestive  illustration  of  that  at  Chicago. 
Archdeacon  Rushton,  the  secretary  of 
Bishop  Maclaren,  called  upon  me.  He 
was  a  Yorkshireman  by  birth.  He  had 
-  married  a  Canadian.  But  he  had  been 
settled  for  some  time  in  Chicago.  His 
children,  he  told  me,  were  bom  in  that 
city.  One  day  lately  his  youngest  boy 
came  home  from  school  looking  grave 
and  solemn.  He  had  just  been  promoted 
to  the  history  class,  and  had  been  read- 
ing about  the  War  of  Independence. 
" Father,"  he  said,  "are  you  a  Britisher?" 
"Yes,  my  boy,  I  am."  "Ohl  .  .  . 
Mother,  are  you  a  Britisher  ?"  "  Yes, 
dear,  I  am,"  she  said.  "  Well,"  he  re- 
plied, after  a  pause,  "  I  don't  care.  You 
had  the  king's  army,  and  we  were  only  a 
lot  of  farmers,  but  7/v  thrashed  you  I" 

C.  Bravo,  Young  America !  And  Chi- 
cago— of  course  you  were  delighted  with 
the  City  of  the  Winds  ? 

D.  Delighted?  No,  indeed.  I  thought 
it  the  most  hatefully  unlovely  city  I  ever 


was  in.  There  were  fine  buildings,  oi 
course — ^warehouses,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  "sky-scraping"  variety — but,  as  a 
whole,  hateful,  simply  hat^^ — a  clank- 
ing wilderness  of  endless  streets,  monoto- 
nous, unpicturesque,  untidy,  dirty,  fouL 

C.    But  the  lake  ?   Surely  that  is  fine  ? 

I?.  It  may  be,  but  I  never  saw  it  Oh, 
no,  it  was  not  the  fog,  though  that  and  the 
smoke-fiakes,  which  necessitated  a  clean 
collar  three  times  a  day,  were  worthy  ai 
London ;  but,  although  the  city  is  said  to 
have  a  water-front  of  twenty-six  miles,  all 
along  the  central  five  or  six  miles  which  I 
traversed  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  if 
they  are  blue,  are  entirely  hidden  by  the 
grimy  railway  embankment  of  the  Illinois 
Central. 

C.  But  the  Lake  Park  of  which  I  have 
heard? 

D.  Five  square  plots  of  mangy  grass 
bisected  by  the  aforesaid  railway,  with 
one  central  point  of  great  interest,  I  con- 
fess— the  magnificent  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Logan  by  St  Gaudens.  That  is 
a  really  fine  bit  of  work,  one  of  three  things 
only  in  Chicago  that  I  ever  wish  to  see  again. 

C.  And  the  other  two  ? 

D,  The  statue  of  Lincoln  by  the  same 
sculptor  in  Lincoln  Park,  and  the  Hull 
House  Social  Settlement,  where  Miss 
Addams  and  her  helpers  make  a  bright, 
sunshiny  center  of  friendship  in  that 
weary  wilderness  of  mean  streets. 

C.  But  Chicago  has  suburbs,  I  sup- 
pose, and  I  know  she  has  stockyards. 

I>.  Well,  I  did  not  go  to  the  stock- 
yards. I  had  not  the  luck,  you  see,  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  when  he  was  in 
Chicago  had  *'  an  artist  in  desiccated  pork  " 
for  his  host.  And  the  suburbs  I  could 
not  find.  I  started  one  day  for  the  new 
University  buildings,  and  traveled  by 
trolley-car  along  one  of  the  main  avenues 
running  straight  as  a  die  for  some  six  or 
eight  miles,  and  finally  teached  "the 
Midway  Fleasaunce "— God  save  the 
mark  I — to  find  the  University  set  down 
somewhere  between  Fifty-seventh  and 
Fifty-eighth  Streets,  not  far  from  the  site 
of  the  World's  Fair  of  1893.  But  the 
world  was  no  longer  fair  at  this  point 
The  buildings  were  numerous  and  hand- 
some, solid  dignified  blocks  of  gray  granite 
with  red-tiled  roofs — halls,  towers,  thea- 
ters, dormitories,  laboratories,  museum, 
covering  a  spacious  campiis  of  some  twenty- 
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four  acres.  The  approach  from  the  Jack- 
son Park  side  is  said  to  be  beautifn],  and  it 
may  be  so  in  summer ;  but  from  the  troUey- 
car  line  by  which  I  came  the  approach 
was  most  doleful,  for  we  had  to  cross 
blocks  of  unkonpt  streets  with  dilapidated 
houses  alternating  with  waste  places, 
dusty,  dirty,  weedy,  littered  with  refuse- 
heaps,  old  newspapers,  broken  bottles,  tin 
cans,  a  very  vall^  of  Hinnom  without  its 
cleansing  foes.  Let  us  talk  of  something 
else. 

C.    But  the  University  itself  ? 

/>.  Oh,  that  was  all  right,  I  dare  say. 
It  ought  to  be,  for  it  had  had  noble  bene- 
factors. Its  endowments  already,  I  hear, 
amount  to  nearly  three  million  pounds,  and 
X  brought  away  with  me  a  splendidly  com- 
plex time-table  of  the  lecture  courses,  but 
I  saw  nothing  of  its  working.  It  was, 
unfortunately,  Saturday,  and  the  whole 
Univeruty,  headed  by  its  Vice-Chancellor, 
had  gone  off  to  keep  Sabbath  at  a  football 
matoh  at  Madison,  some  hundred  or  so 
miles  away. 

C.  But  of  other  universities  or  coUeges 
you  saw  something:  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Cornell,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Vassar,  Wellesley — ?  How 
do  they  contrast,  say,  with  our  old  Uni- 
versi^  here  ? 

J>.  Ah  I  that  is  altoge&er  too  large  a 
question  for  me  to  answer.  You  should 
ask  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Trinity,  who  spent 
the  greater  part  of  last  year  at  Harvard 
taking  the  actual  class  work  in  the  Eco- 
nomic School  for  my  friend  Professor 
Ashley.  Cunningham  saw  the  every-day 
acad^oic  life  from  the  inside,  and  his 
opinion,  no  doubt,  would  be  very  valuable. 
But  my  view  was  a  mere  snap-shot,  and 
cannot  be  other  than  superficial  and 
impressionist  Moreover,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  an  English  university  man  to  know 
how  far  his  judgment  in  this  matter  may 
not  be  warped  by  the  warmth  of  the  wel- 
come he  receives.  And,  indeed,  nothing 
touched  me  more  than  the  delightfully 
frank  spirit  of  friendliness  and  camara- 
derie which  seemed  to  characterize  the 
American  student,  whether  he  was  pro- 
fessor or  undei^aduate.  I  should  sup- 
pose that  such  a  thing  as  "  donnishness  " 
is  practically  non-existent  in  a  transatlan- 
tic col!^.  I  shall  never  forget,  I  think, 
my  first  experience  of  a  university  mass- 
meeting,  and  the  startling  thrill  with  which 


I  found  myself  greeted  for  the  first  time 
with  "  a  college  yell."  That  was  an  honor 
to  be  valued  far  above  any  complimentary 
d^ee.  It  was  at  the  Universityof  Penn- 
sylvania. I  had  been  asked  by  the  authori- 
ties— President  Harrison  and  Dean  Pen- 
niman — to  address  .the  students  after 
morning  prayers.  The  great  hall  was 
crowded  with  the  throng  of  undergraduates 
— surely  the  most  moving,  the  most  inspir- 
ing congregation  that  any  speaker  could 
well  have.  I  talked  to  the  lads'  of  my 
own  old  undergraduate  days  at  Cambridge, 
and  of  some  of  my  own  heroes  there — 
Maurira,  Kingsley,  Lightfoot,  names  to 
conjure  with  still,  I  found,  thank  God,  in 
the  New  World  as  well  as  in  the  Old.  I 
told  them  something  of  my  own  Ely,  and 
of  some  of  its  early  Bishops — Hugo  of 
Northwoid,  who  founded  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  at  Cambridge  ;  Hrgo  of  Batsham, 
who  founded  its  first  college,  Peterhouse  ; 
and  William  of  Kilkenny,  who  founded 
the  first  University  scholarships  for  divin- 
ity ;  and  then  of  earlier  legends  still — 
of  St.  Wilfrid,  and  St.  Awdrey  and  her 
chains,  and  of  the  Earl  Bryhtnoth,  who 
was  killed  by  the  Danes  in  99 1  at  the 
battle  of  Maiden,  and  whose  noble  death- 
words,  "  God,  I  thank  thee  for  all  the  joy 
I  have  had  in  life  1"  still  echo  down  the 
centuries;  and  be^^d  them  to  cherish 
the  spirit  of  youthful  romance  and  hero- 
worship  and  of  noble  ideals,  summing  it  all 
up  in  their  own  poet  Lowell's  fine  lyric : 

When  I  wa^;  a  begcarly  boy 

And  lived  in  a  c^ar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy. 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp. 
When  1  could  not  sleep  for  cold, 

I  had  lire  enough  in  my  brain 
To  build  with  roofs  of  ^old 

My  beautiful  casUes  m  Sjjain. 

The  cheers  with  which  they  thanked  me 
went  to  my  heart,  and  would  have  brought 

the  tears  very  near  my  eyes,  I  think,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  startling  transition  by 
which  the  lads'  cheers  suddenly  broke 
into  the  thunderous  humor  of  the  college 
yell,  sung  by  a  thousand  voices  in  violent 
staccato  unison : 

'Rah,  'rah,  'rah,  'rah, 
Penn-syl-vani-a ! 
Stubbs!  Stubbs! 
Dean  of  Ely. 
Hurrah!  Hurrah! 
Gettysburg,  ah ! 

C.  How  oddl  And  do  the  "sweet 
girl  graduates  "  of  Vassar  and  Bryn  Mawr 
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and  Wellesley  indulge  in  "  college  yells  " 
also? 

X>.  Oh,  certainly,  but,  naturally,  of  a 
more  musical  variety.  The  Wellesley 
girls,  for  example,  sing  their  cheer  to  a 
sort  of  bugle-call  chant,  thus : 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la,  tra  la  la, 
La,  la,  la, 

W-E-L— L-E-S— L-E-Y, 

Welles-ley ! 

C.  Ah,  by  the  by,  that  reminds  me. 
What  is  the  truth  about  the  voice  of  the 
American  woman?  Is  it  always  of  the 
high-pitched,  strident,  nasal  quality  which 
so  often  we  hear  ringing  through  the 
corridors  of  Continental  hotels  and  down 
the  valleys  of  the  Engadine  ? 

D.  My  dear  fellow,  would  you  have 
me  give  myself  away  ?  Moreover,  I  have 
long  lost  my  heart  to  the  American  girl. 
She  is  so  frank,  so  friendly,  so  alert,  with 
such  capable,  artistic  hands,  with  such 
well-shod  feet,  so  neat  and  tasteful  in 
dress,  so  bright,  so — 

C.  Yes,  yes,  but  about  her  voice.  I 
heard  that  some  one — ^the  "Spectator," 
I  fancy,  in  The  Outlook — reported  that  in 
one  of  your  lectures  in  New  York  you  had 
said  that  you  had  more  than  once  detected 
the  presence  of  American  ladies  vbiting 
the  close  at  Ely  by  their  "  beautiful  voices." 
Did  you  really  say  that  ? 

D.  Well,  no,  I  think  that  must  be  a 
mistake.  "  Courageous,"  I  fancy,  was  the 
word  I  used.  "  Courageous  voices."  And 
courage,  you  know,  is  certainly  a  trait  of 
the  American  girl — a  happy,  ingenuous 
audacity  and  daring  which  carries  her 
over  many  of  the  difficulties  of  travel  and 
brings  to  her  much  useful  knowledge. 

C.    "  Cheek,"  in  fact. 
Z>,   Shameless  boor  I    I  won't  answer 
another  question. 

C.  Well,  let  us  go  back  to  safer 
ground,  then.  You  were  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  you  said.  That  is 
in  Philadelphia,  is  it  not  ?  What  about 
Philadelphia  ? 

D.  A  charming,  a  delightful  city,  as 
charming  as — well,  as  Chicago  is  the 
reverse. 

C.  And  the  people  equally  deli^tful  ? 

D.  Yes.  The  old  Quaker  stock  has 
evidently  left  behind  it  good  blood  and 
bone.  The  city  itself  reminded  me  much 
of  The  Hague.  There  is  the  same  quaint, 
old-fashioned,  substantial  .air  about  the 


place,  a  staid,  well-to-do  respectability 
that  pleases  one ;  a  city  of  homes,  not 
merely  of  houses ;  but  the  business  streets 
full  of  life,  too,  and  sedate  bustle,  not  so 
feverous,  of  course,  as  New  York  or 
Boston,  but  quite  suffidently  vigorous  to 
allow  of  the  acquisitive  side  of  life  taking 
care  of  itself,  and  something  of  spare 
energy  left  over  to  enjoy  the  truer  riches 
of  "  admiration,  hope,  and  love."  And, 
after  all,  the  true  promise  of  work  is  in 
quiet  steadiness  rather  than  in  over-tension 
and  breathless  hustle. 

C.  Well,  I  had  always  heard  that  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  was  rather  a  slow, 
dullish  town,  a  kind  of  sleepy,  always- 
aftemoon,  cathedral  sort  of  place,  saving 
your  Very  Reverence's  presence.  One 
seems  at  least  to  remember  anecdotes 
that  suggest  that  characteristic. 

Z>.  True;  and  the  trick  of  the  old 
stories  still  goes  on,  and  their  humor  by 
no  means  unappreciated  by  the  Phtladel- 
phians  themselves.  For  example,  it  was 
at  Philadelphia  that  I  was  told  the  story 
of  the  New  York  merchant  who,  when  he 
was  asked  how  many  children  he  had  in 
his  family,  replied  :  "  Five  sons,  four  alive 
and  one  at  Philadelphia."  And  you  know, 
of  course,  the  story  of  the  Philadelphia 
girl  and  the  Boston  girl  ?  I  heard  that 
everywhere.  "  I  wonder,"  said  the  Quaker 
damsel,  "  why  at  Boston,  Uie  Hub  of  <nv- 
ilization,  as  you  call  it,  you  should  still 
have  such  old-fashioned,  crooked  streets ; 
now  look  at  Philadelphia,  how  beautifully 
straight  all  the  streets  are  laid  out" 
"  Ah,"  said  the  Boston  girl,  quietly,  "  I 
dare  say  when  Boston  is  as  dead  as  Phil- 
adelphia it  will  be  laid  out  as  straight." 
But  I  think  the  story  in  this  s^e  which 
the  Philadelphians  tike  best  to  tell  a^inst 
themselves  is  that  of  one  of  theu-  own 
merchants,  who,  when  he  was  consulting 
with  his  lawyer  about  the  details  of  his 
will,  said  that  he  wished  to  have  a  clause 
inserted  about  his  cremation.  "  Why  in 
the  world  do  you  wish  to  be  cremated  ?" 
asked  his  lawyer,  in  astonishment  "  Oh, 
for  no  particular  reason ;  I  merely  thought 
I  should  like  to  have  a  clumge." 

C  And  have  they  invented  no  anec- 
dotes in  their  own  interest? 

D.  No,  I  heard  of  none.  But  I  can 
tell  you  one  in  illustration  of  the  quick 
capacity  for  humor  on  the  part  of  the  rising 
generation  there.    In  the  course  of  my 
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lecture  on  Ely  Cathedral  and  its  Antiqui- 
ties I  had  told  the  story  of  the  Ely  cope, 
tiiat  beautifully  embroidered  vestment  of 
the  fourteenth  century  which  was  made 
out  of  a  state  robe  .worn  by  Queen 
Philippa  at  a  thanksgiving  service  in 
Westminster  Abbey  after  the  birth  of  the 
Black  Prince.  She  had  given  the  robe 
to  Prior  Cranden  of  Ely,  and  he  had 
caused  it  to  be  made  up  into  a  cope  and 
three  tunics.  The  cope  we  still  possess, 
and  on  occasion  the  Dean  is  required  to 
w'ear  it.  A  gentleman  in  my  audience 
who  was  interested  in  the  story  of  Queen 
Pbilippa's  cope  repeated  it  on  his  return 
home  to  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  their 
little  daughter  of  seven  years  of  age,  a 
very  "  cunning"  child,  as  he  said  proudly. 
Now,  the  mother's  maiden  name  happened 
to  be  "  Cope,'*  and  she  was,  moreover,  a 
Colonial  Dame,  very  proud  of  her  ancestry 
and  of  her  ancient  linea^re.  Her  littk 
dat^hter,  however,  was  a  true  Am^can, 
and  did  not  approve  of  her  mother's  fussi- 
ness  about  her  family  origin.  So,  when 
she  heard  the  story  of  the  Ely  cope,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  mother  I  that  must  be 
the  Royal  Cope  from  which  you  are 
descended  1" 

C  '  Well,  Mr.  Dean,  it  interests  me  to 
find  that  you  are  so  enthusiastic  an  ad- 
mirer of  die  Quaker  City,  for  I  dare  say 
you  do  not  forget  that  suppressed  chapter 
in  our  friend  Mr.  Bryce's  book  on  the 
evils  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Ring.  I 
wonder  what  you  had  to  say  to  your  good 
friends  there  about  their  Boss  system  of 
municipal  government  ? 

D,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  speak 
publicly  on  one  occasion  on  that  subject. 
I  was  invited  to  a  banquet  in  Witherspoon 
Hall  by  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union, 
and  was  asked  to  address  myself  especially 
to  the  subject  of  the  Relation  of  the 
Church  to  Social  Life.  I  did  speak  pretty 
plainly,  I  think,  of  civic  righteousness 
and  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  indeed,  in 
the  exag^rated  capital-letter  heading  of 
the  next  morning's  papers  appeared  the 
record,  "  Dean  of  Ely  Flays  Bosstsm  /" 
and  among  other  things  I  counseled  the 
clergy  to  adopt  the  London  plan  of  a 
Citizen  Sunday  before  the  annual  munici- 


pal elections,  when  they  should  pledge 
themselves  to  preach  outspokenly  on  such 
subjects  as  Political  PuriQr  and  Munici- 
pal Righteousness,  with  a  view  to  create 
such  a  sound  and  healthy  public  o^n- 
ion  as  should  by  and  by  malw  these 
miserable  scandals  of  American  civic  life 
impossible. 

C.  And  did  they  listen  with  equa- 
nimity ? 

D.  Certainly.  Indeed,  it  was  partly, 
no  doubt,  because  of  their  sympathy  with 
what  I  had  said  on  that  occasion  that  1 
was  invited  to  {Hvach  on  Thank^ving 
Day  in  the  leading  Presbyterian  church 
of  Uie  city,  an  occasion  to  which  the  Phil* 
delphians  made  a  special  effort  to  give 
something  of  an  international  character 
by  decorating  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
with  the  intertwined  flags  of  the  two 
nations,  and  by  expressing  through  their 
pastor,  Dr.  Wood,  in  a  preface  of  welcome 
to  my  sermon,  their  conviction  that  "  the 
English-speaking  peoples  are  one:  one 
in  Uieir  laws,  literature,  and  religion,  one 
in  their  love  of  liberty  and  justice,  one 
also — in  spite  of  the  sad  scenes  being 
enacted  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Trans- 
vaal— in  their  love  of  peace."  I  trust  that 
what  I  had  to  say  on  the  mission  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  and  on  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities was  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  Dr.  Wood's  exordium.  At  any  rate,  I 
confess  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  be 
able  thus  publicly  on  the  national  Thanks- 
giving Day  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  friendship  with  which  everywhere  for 
England's  sake  I  had  been  welcomed,  and 
not  less  to  be  able  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  previously  to  my  brethren  of 
the  Episcopal  communion,  to  carry  a  cor- 
dial word  of  brotherly  greeting  from  the 
old  mother  land  and  the  old  mother  church 
to  the  children  of  England's  "  mighty 
daughter  of  the  West."  But  there  are  the 
Cathedral  bells  ringing  for  evensong.  I 
must  go. 

C.  But,  Mr.  Dean,  you  have  told  me 
nothing  of  New  York,  of  Boston,  of — 

D.  No,  for -they  will  take  a  chapter 
each  to  themselves. 

C.    Ah,  then  there  />  to  be  a  Book  1 
V.    After  my  next  visit — perhaps. 
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^HE  plays  of  children,"  said  Plato, 
"have  the  mightiest  influence 
on  the  maintenance  or  non- 
maintenance  of  laws."  Modem  sodolc^ 
corroborates  the  paradox  by  supplying 
the  explanation :  "  It  is  in  the  play-day 
of  childhood  that  social  sympathy,  a  social 
sense,  and  a  social  habit  are  evolved/' ' 
The  dawn  of  social  consciousness  and  the 
beginnings  of  all  association,  among  both 
animals  and  human  beings, maybe  traced 
to  the  sports  of  the  young.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  not  only  that  the  play-day 
of  childhood  should  be  spent  amid  whc^e- 
some  surroundings,  but  that  the  plays 
themselves  should  be  of  the  right  kind, 
and  wisely  directed  with  a  view  to  their 
moral  eiTecL 

The  kindergarten  contributes  greatly 
to  the  development  of  that  social  con- 
sciousness which  is  the  primary  condition 
of  permanent  order  in  the  State.  Kin- 
deigartners  who  appreciate  this  phase  of 
their  work  are  fond  of  calling  the  kinder- 
garten a  miniature  society,  the  state  in 
microcosm,  the  Republic  of  Childhood. 
The  very  form  of  the  circle,  and  the  use 
of  a  common  table,  surest  the  collecdve 
idea,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  un- 
compromising individualism  of  rows  of 
desis  fastened  to  the  floor  so  many  feet 
and  inches  apart  The  first  lesson  im- 
pressed upon  the  kindergarten  child's 
mind  is  the  unity  of  the  circle ;  and  this 
involves  that  deference  to  the  rights  and 
wishes  of  others  which  makes  obedience 
natural  and  easy.  The  child  who  sulks 
or  rebels  impairs  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
circle.  He  is  an  incipient  Anarchist; 
and  he  must  stand  in  a  comer  imtil  he 
realizes  the  practical  weakness  of  Anarch- 
ism— until  he  learns  that  he  cannot  be  a 
circle  all  by  himself,  and  is  ready  to  rejoin 
his  fellows  in  their  work  or  play. 

Association  involves  mutual  aid ;  and 
in  the  kindergarten  competition  and  com- 
petitive rewards  are  replaced  by  co-opera- 
tion. The  child  soon  sees  the  advantage 
of  this  arrangement    By  dint  of  much 

"MddinKa,  "Principles  of  Sodolo^,*' p.  117;  "The 
Tlwory  of  Sociology,"  p.  4*1. 
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patient  labor  he  can  paste  together  a  few 
bits  of  colored  paper,  like  the  links  of  a 
chain ;  but  when  all  the  children  fasten 
their  short  chains  together,  the  result  is  a 
thing  of  beauty,  which  will  extend  all  the 
way  across  the  room,  and  may  be  used  to 
decorate  the  walls  or  hang  in  festoons 
from  the  ceiling.  Here  is  not  only  the 
banning  of  manual  training,  but  a  lesson 
in  co-operation  as  well.  And  there  is 
division  of  labor  in  the  kindergarten  as 
well  as  the  simpler  forms  of  mutual  aid. 
In  many  of  the  games,  and  in  work  at  the 
sand-box  and  with  building-blocks,  each 
child  has  a  particular  part  to  perform 
which  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  the 
children  are  going,  in  play,  on  an  excur- 
sion to  the  park ;  then  one  child  must 
build  the  street-car,  another  must  provide 
the  horses,  a  third  must  mark  out  the  park, 
and  a  fourth  must  excavate  for  the  lake ; 
still  others  must  fill  the  lake  with  water, 
and  make  ready  vessels  fit  for  navigation. 
Children  who  play  thus  will  be  capable 
in  later  years  of  uniting  in  more  important 
enterprises. 

The  kindergarten  anticipates  the  schools 
of  law  and  of  sociology  by  giving  an 
elementary  course  in  domestic  relations. 
For  example,  there  is  a  higMy  appreciated 
finger-song — a  humanized  and  socialized 
version  of  Five  Little  Pigs  " — in  which 
the  fingers  represent  the  members  of  a 
family,  and  the  children  sing : 

This  is  the  mother,  so  kind  and  dear ; 
This  is  the  father,  so  full  of  cheer ; 
This  is  the  brother,  so  strong  and  tall ; 
This  is  the  sister,  who  plays  with  her  doU ; 
And  this  is  the  baby,  the  pet  of  all. 
Behold  the  good  family,  great  and  small  I 

This  song  is  often  repeated  by  the  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  may  be  sung  in  fami- 
lies where  the  mother  is  not  kind  nor  the 
father  cheerful  (I  have  heard  children 
irreverently,  though  not  untruthfully, 
change  "  cheer  "  to  "  beer,"  but  they  were 
boys  not  long  in  the  kindergarten),  and 
where  the  sister,  perhaps,  scarcely  knows 
what  it  is  to  play ;  but  who  can  doubt  the 
effect  of  such  a  song  upon  parents  who 
fall  short  of  the  ideal  it  presents  ?  This 
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is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  kindei^rten,  through  the  child,  affects 
the  life  of  the  fiunily  as  a  whole. 

The  kindergarten  teaches  wider  social 
relationships  also,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
bmily  circle.  It  makes  clear  the  eco- 
nomic functions  of  workmen  and  trades- 
men, as  well  as  the  beneficent  processes 
of  nature,  in  supplying  the  children's 
daily  wants.  The  kindergarten  circle 
itself  is  an  invaluable  antidote  for  race 
and  class  prejudice.  Just  as,  among  ani- 
mals and  primitive  men,  the  mutual  tolera- 
tion which  prepares  the  way  for  associa- 
tive effort  has  its  origin  in  the  frolics  of 
the  young,  so  in  the  kindergarten  the 
difBcuIt  lesson  of  inter-racial  toleration  is 
learned  before  the  baby  lips  have  been 
taught  to  lisp  the  opprobrious  epithets 
"dago"  and  "sheeny,"  "nigger"  and 
"polak" — and  only  just  in  time  1  That 
is  one  reason  why  the  kindergarten  can 
never  be  dispensed  with,  even  when  the 
family  life  is  all  that  it  should  be.  Those 
who  regard  the  kindergarten  as  a  tem- 
porary makeshift,  necessary  only  until 
home  influences  shall  be  elevated  to  a 
higher  plane,  fail  to  consider  the  social 
importance  of  kindergarten  training. 
Kindergartens  will  always  be  needed  by 
the  children  of  ridi  and  poor,  wise  and 
foolish,  cultured  and  ignorant ;  and  the 
best  results  will  be  attained  only  when 
the  children  of  rich  and  poor  work  side 
by  side  in  public  kindergartens.  In  the 
meantime  the  free  kindergartens  now 
established  are  beginning  to  solve  the 
immigration  problem,  as  far  as  the  second 
generation  is  concerned. 

The  kindergarten  develops  the  social 
consciousness,  banishes  anti-social  tradi- 
tions, and  inculcates  respect  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others ;  it  teaches  the 
advantages  of  association  and  mutual  aid, 
and  explains  the  elementary  social  relation- 
ships ;  it  trains  the  child  in  manual  skill 
and  in  hat>its  of  industry.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  it  tends  to  good  citizenship  in 
after  years,  and  has  an  effect  upon  the 
statistics  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors? 
Information  upon  this  point  is,  unfortu- 
nately, meager ;  and  kindergartners  might 
render  a  valuable  service  to  social  science 
and  to  the  cause  they  represent  by  follow- 
ing the  careers  of  all  their  children  from 
the  kindergarten  to  manhood.  But  such 
st^tistips  as  have  been  collected  are  quite 


convincing.  In  San  Francisco  the  free 
kindergartens,  first  established  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  in  some  of  the  most 
criminal  and  vicious  districts  of  the  city, 
have  been  in  existence  long  enough  to 
have  had  a  very  noticeable  effect  upon 
the  work  of  the  police  ;  and  of  some  nine 
thousand  graduates  whose  records  were 
looked  up  a  few  years  ago,  only  one — a 
feeble-minded  child,  it  is  said — had  been 
arrested  as  a  lawbreaker.  The  diminu- 
tive "  King  of  the  Hoodlums  "  had  become 
a  promising  student  of  law,  and  is  doubt- 
less by  this  time  a  rising  practitioner; 
and  his  erstwhile  subjects  seem  to  have 
followed  equally  peac^ul  pursuits.  Now, 
whatever  one  may  think  concerning  the 
duty  of  the  State  ^ward  education  in  gen- 
eral, it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  a  pri- 
mary function  of  government  to  prevent 
crime.  Education  in  general  probably  has 
some  tendency  in  that  direction,  but  the 
tendency  is  not  nearly  as  marked  in  the 
secondary  and  higher  education  as  in  the 
kindergarten.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
half  the  moral  effect  of  the  public  schools 
is  lost  by  beginning  too  late.  At  all  events, 
it  has  seemed  well  worth  while  to  San 
Francisco  to  adopt  some  of  the  pioneer 
kindergartens  as  a  part  of  the  publics 
school  system,  and  to  such  far  Western 
States  as  Oregon,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Arizona,  as  well  as  to  their  Eastern  neigh- 
bors, to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
public  kindergartens.  Some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  go  so  far  as  to  make  compulsory 
education  begin  at  the  kindergarten  age ; 
but  that  seems  scarcely  necessary,  for  if 
the  kindergartens  are  oiiiy  provided,  the 
children  will  be  on  hand  to  fill  them ;  the 
kindergarten  has  no  problem  of  truant 
children  or  of  delinquent  parents. 

And  that  sug^^sts  another  convincing 
reason,  verifiable  by  the  statistical  method, 
why  the  kindergarten  should  everywhere 
be  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 
The  number  of  children  reached  by  the 
public  schools  diminishes  i-^pidly  after  the 
age  of  seven.  In  other  woids,  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  and  in  spite  of  compul- 
sory education  laws  and  factory  laws,  the 
high  school  and  even  the  grammar  school 
are  for  the  comparatively  few,  and  it  is 
only  the  kindergarten  and  the  lowest 
grades  of  the  primary  school  that  all  chil- 
dren, or  nearly  all,  can  attend.  After  a  few 
month?  or  a  year  or  two  in  the  primary 
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school  many  children  are  obliged  to  go  to 
work  for  a  living.  In  Chicago,  for  ex- 
ample* less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  chil- 
dren who  enter  the  primary  grades  ever 
reach  the  high  school.  Professor  C.  M. 
WoodwaTd,  of  St.  Louis,  has  calculated 
that  the  average  age  at  which  children 
withdraw  from  the  public  schools  is  13.3 
in  St.  Louis,  14.5  in  Chicago,  and  15.9 
in  Boston ;  ^  figures  doubtless  somewhat 
too  high,  for  he  assumes  that  none  with- 
draw before  the  age  of  eight,  although 
very  many  withdraw  at  that  age.  But 
even  if  the  average  age  of  leaving  school  is 
as  high  as  fourteen,  it  is  evident  that  three 
years  in  the  kindergarten  would  increase 
the  period  of  schooling  nearly  one-half, 
and  at  the  nfost  impressionable  age.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  seven  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  pro- 
vided for  them  ;  they  are  economically  un- 
productive, and  even  the  poorest  parents 
are  willing  to  give  them  this  time  for 
education.  More  than  willing,  indeed,  for 
the  kindergarten  is  an  inexpressible  bless- 
ing to  the  mother  who  works,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  Aside  from  their  peda- 
gogical excellence,  therefore,  kindergar- 
tens form  an  essential  part  of  the  public- 
school  system,  for  the  purely  quantitative 
reason  that  they  can  be  made  to  reach 
more  children  than  any  similar  number 
of  the  highest  grades ;  and  for  that  reason, 
and  also  because  a  large  proportion  of 
the  few  who  reach  the  high  school  could 
afford  to  attend  private  schools  if  neces- 
sary, the  kindergarten  is  a  more  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  school  system  than  the 
high  school.  Wherever  the  public  schools 
can  be  expanded  only  in  one  direction, 
the  development  should  be  downward 
rather  than  upward. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  no  small  under- 
taking to  provide  accommodation  and 
teachers  for  all  the  children  of  kinder- 
garten age.  There  were  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 

>  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  18M-95, 
PP.lia-1170.  ^  


4,810,180  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
six — a  nimiber  nearly  half  as  great  as  the 
number  of  persons  actually  attending 
school  during  the  census  year.  If  all 
these  children  were  in  kindergartens, 
allowing  one  kindergartner  for  every 
twenty  children,  an  army  of  some  240,- 
000  kindergartners  would  be  required — 
more  than  two-thirds  as  many  as  the 
whole  number  of  school-teachers  in  1890. 
In  the  single  city  of  Chicago,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,600,000  inhabitants,  the  local 
census  of  1896  disclosed  90,945  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  six,  indi- 
cating that  the  number  between  three  and 
six  must  be  about  138,000.  In  a  dty  of 
that  size,  therefore,  there  is  occupation 
for  6,900  kindergartners.  It  is  evident 
that  the  number  both  of  school  buildings 
•and  of  trained  kindergartners  must  be 
greatly  increased  before  there  will  be 
enot^h  to  supply  the  possible  demand. 

The  effect  of  the  kindergarten  upon  the 
kindergartners  is  second  only  in  impor- 
tance to  the  effect  upon  the  children  them- 
selves. It  is  sometimes  suggested  that 
the  effect  of  continued  school  teaching 
upon  the  teacher  is  not  in  all  respects 
favorable ;  possibly  the  rigid  discipline 
and  mechanical  routine  of  the  school- 
room react  upon  the  teacher.  But  no 
such  charge  can  be  brougM  against  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten ;  there,  at  least, 
there  is  no  danger  of  loss  of  individuality 
or  degeneration  into  a  "  pedagogical 
type."  The  kindergartner's  intellectual 
equipment  must  include  no  small  amount 
of  special  educational  and  psycholc^cal 
knowledge,  coupled  with  the  faculty  of 
applying  principles  rather  than  rules,  and 
based  upon  the  broadest  possible  culture. 
"  The  soul  of  a  wise  and  loving  mother, 
the  mind  of  an  earnest  woman,  the  heart 
of  a  little  child — that  comprehends  the 
personality  -of  an  ideal  kindergartner." 
A  course  in  a  good  kindergarten  training- 
school  is  in  itself  a  liberal  educarion,  and 
that  and  the  practical  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten tc^ether  constitute  the  best  po^ 
sible  preparation  for  motherhood* 
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MR.  ALLEN'S  stories  have  derived 
something:  deeper  than  poetic 
impulse  and  atmosphere  from 
nature ;  they  have  been  largely  shaped 
and  colored  by  the  penetrating  influences 
ol  nature  on  character  and  temperament. 
The  short  stories  told  with  such  delicate 
and  subtle  art  in  "  Flute  and  Violin,"  the 
"  Kentucky  Cardinal,"  and  "  Aftermath," 
are  set  against  a  background  of  landscape 
and  season  with  such  insight  and  feeling 
for  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  the  poten'cy 
of  its  secret  forces  that  they  fonn  a  new 
kind  of  fiction  on  this  continent  The 
"  Summer  in  Arcady  "  traces  in  the  lives 
of  a  Kentucky  boy  and  girl  the  rise,  the 
sweep,  and  the  subduing  force  of  that 
elemental  impulse  which  is  the  deepest 
m^tery  of  nature,  and  which  in  the  old 
mythologies  found  manifold  symbolic  rep- 
resentation ;  while  in  "  The  Choir  Invisi- 
ble "  the  life  of  the  pioneer  period,  when 
nature  was  slowly  making  room  for  men, 
and  recovering  in  vital  influence  what  she 
lost  in  undisputed  authority  over  field  and 
wood,  is  set  forth  under  the  spell  of  a 
country  of  soft  and  beguiling  loveliness. 

In  his  latest  story  Mr.  Allen  reveals 
with  final  distinctness  the  deep  and  shap- 
ing influence  of  nature  on  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life.  "  The  Reign  of  Law  " 
is  imbedded  in  nature,  and  traces,  with 
dramatic  intensity  and  in  terms  of  human 
experience,  the  tremendous  and  revolu- 
tionary force  of  nature  upon  the  sensitive 
spirit  of  a  young  man  of  exceptional 
nobility  and  insight  in  reorganizing  the 
bases  of  spiritual  life.  The  story  has  not 
only  the  extraordinary  beauty  which  gives 
Mr.  Allen's  work  a  place  by  itself  in  our 
literature,  it  has  also  great  spiritual  depth 
and  unusual  grasp  of  thought  It  is  knit 
together  by  an  interior  log^c  which  is  the 
more  impressive  because  it  is  completely 
absorbed  in  the  artistic  process.  It  lies 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  story,  and  is  part 
of  its  organic  life.  -It  is  primarily  the 
work  of  an  artist  to  whom  the  dramatic 
interest  is  supreme,  but  the  artist  is  also 
a  close,  courageous,  and  reverent  thinker, 
the  beau^  of  whose  work  is  not  spread 
over  its  surface  like  a  delicate  filigree,  but 

*ne  Heiry%  of  Lave.  By  Junes  Lane  AUen.  The 
""•"lillan  Co.,  New  York. 


New  Story' 

issues  out  of  its  depths  like  the  bloom 
which  rests  on  the  face  of  the  world 

The  keynote  of  "  The  Reign  of  Law  " 
is  struck  in  an  introductory  chapter  which 
describes  the  growth  of  hemp,  and  fol- 
lows it  through  every  stage  and  season 
with  the  most  realistic  accuracy  of  detail 
and  the  most  delicate  and  varied  charm 
of  description.  This  beautiful  chapter  is 
a  poetic  prelude  to  the  tale,  placing  the 
reader  in  the  very  heart  of  the  si»iitual 
movement  which  the  novel  records,  bring- 
ing him  under  the  spell  of  the  atmosphere 
which  envelops  it,  and  suggesting  again 
and  again  its  leading  themes.  In  the 
heart  of  this  rich,  arduous  life  of  nature, 
in  which  the  fellowship  with  men  through 
incessant  and  strenuous  toil  is  involved, 
the  central  figure  of  the  story  grows  into 
youth  through  a  boyhood  of  the  most 
meager  and  hard  conditions,  but  with 
deep  intellectual  impulses  and  an  imagi- 
nation slowly  awakening  to  the  wonder 
and  meaning  of  the  world. 

The  boy  is  the  true  heir  of  an  ancestor 
who  set  a»de  forever  a  piece  of  land  and 
built  a  church  on  it  in  which  God  should 
be  worshiped  by  men  of  all  creeds.  The 
hereditary  strain  of  courage,  honest}',  and 
independence,  bred  in  the  bone  of  the  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  who  settled  Kentucky,  comes 
out  again,  after  two  generations  of  weak, 
ineffective  men,  in  a  boy  who  cannot  trifle 
with  his  intelligence  nor  juggle  with  his 
conscience.  He  has  smaU  schooling  ex- 
cept the  rough  work  of  the  fields  and  the 
mute  companionship  with  woods  and  skies. 
He  grows  up  in  the  faith  that  the  Bible 
is  literally  true  and  of  the  same  value  in 
every  part — infallible,  definite,  and  final 
in  its  teaching  on  all  points,  with  a  magi- 
cal quality  of  guidance  which  is  conveyed 
automatically.  A  college  is  organized  in 
Lexington ;  the  boy  is  possessed  with  a 
passion  for  knowledge  of  the  Bible;  his 
ignorant  parents,  elated  with  the  pride  of 
presently  hearing  their  son  from  the  pulpit, 
forward  his  endeavor.  He  enters  college 
in  undisturbed  serenity  of  faith  in  the 
traditional  ideas  of  God,  of  man,  and  of 
nature  in  which  he  has  been  bred. 

For  the  first  time  he  has  the  0|q>ortunity 
of  hearing  men  of  different  sects  expound 
their  views ;  for  tiie  town  is  full  of  rival 
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churches.  He  learns,  with  a  shock  of 
painful  surprise,  that  Christian  men  not 
only  differ  widely  on  important  matters,  but 
that  each  claims  to  be  the  only  authorized 
cnstodian  of  the  truth  and  denounces 
every  one  who  holds  a  different  view. 
These  militant  teachers  cannot  all  present 
the  truth :  where  is  the  truth  to  be  found  ? 
The  sectarianism  of  thirty  years  ago  in  a 
rural  community  is  sketched  with  an  wt- 
flinching  hand. 

The  young  student  recoils  from  the 
assumption,  the  dogmatism,  the  intellect- 
ual crudity,  the  hard  unspirituality,  of  the 
expositions  to  which  he  is  compelled  to 
listen.  He  hears  on  every  hand  attacks 
on  the  sdentific  movement,  and  he  b^ns 
to  read  the  books  which  have  been  held 
up  to  condemnation :  the  works  of  Darwin, 
Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  the  expounders  of 
the  evolutionary  philosophy.  He  finds 
himself  escaping  from  the  creeds  in  which 
he  has  been  bred,  with  their  contradictory 
interpretations  of  law,  providence,  the 
place  of  man  in  nature ;  and  he  finds  him- 
self coming  into  harmony  with  the  deep 
impulses  with  which  nature  swept  his 
da^vning  life  of  intelligence  in  childhood. 
He  is  brought  before  his  professors — 
honest,  sincere,  kindly,  but  undisceming 
men.  The  scene  is  described  by  Mr.  Allen 
in  a  passage  of  great  elevation  and  nobility : 

Behind  David,  sitting  solitary  there  in  the 
flesh,  the  imagination  beheld  a  throng  so 
countless  as  to  nave  been  summoned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  deep  arranging  eye  of  Dante 
alone.  Unawares,  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
an  invisible  host,  which  stretched  backward 
throi^h  time  till  it  could  be  traced  no  farther. 
Witnesses  all  to  that  sublime,  indispensable 
part  of  man  which  is  his  Doubt— Doubt  re- 
specting his  origin,  his  meaning,  his  Maker, 
and  his  destiny.  That  perpetual  half -night  of 
his  planet-mind — that  shadowed  side  of  his 
orbit-life — forever  attracted  and  held  in  place 
by  the  force  of  Deity,  but  destined  never  to 
receive  its  light.  Yet  from  that  chill,  bleak 
skle  what  things  have  not  reached  round  and 
cai^t  the  sun !  And  as  of  the  earth's  plants 
some  grow  best  and  are  sweetest  in  darkness, 
^at  strange  blossoms  of  faith  open  and  are 
fragrant  in  that  eternal  umbra !  Sacred,  sa- 
cred Doubt  of  Man.  His  agony,  his  search- 
ing !  which  has  led  him  always  onward  from 
more  ignorance  to  less  ignorance,  from  less 
truth  to  more  truth;  which  is  uie  inspira- 
tions of  mind,  the  sorrow  of  his  heart; 
which  'has  spoken  everywhere  in  bis  science, 
philosophy,  literature,  art— in  his  religion 
Itself;  which  keeps  him  humble  not  vain, 
changing  not  immutable,  charitable  not  bigot- 
ed; which  attempts  to  solve  the  universe  and 
knows  that  it  does  not  solve  it,  but  ever  seeks 


to  trace  law,  to  clarify  reason,  and  so  to  find 
whatever  truth  it  can. 

4s  David  sat  before  his  professors  and  his 
pastor,  it  was  one  of  the'  moments  that  sum  up 
civilization. 

Across  the  room,  behind  them  also^  what  a 
throng!  Over  on  that  side  was  Faith,  that 
radiant  part  of  the  soul  which  directly  basks 
in  the  light  of  God,  the  sun.  Ther&  visible  to 
die  eye  of  imagination,  were  those  of  all  times, 
places,  and  races,  who  have  sat  in  judgment 
on  doubters,  actual  or  suspected.  In  whatso- 
ever else  differing,  united  in  this :  that  they 
have  always  held  themselves  to  be  divindy 
appointed  agents  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  eardi : 
His  creatures  chosen  to  punish  His  creatures. 
And  so  behind  those  professors,  away  back  in 
history,  were  ranged  Catholic  popes  and  Prot- 
estant archbishops,  and  kings  and  queens, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  great  medieval 
jurists,  and  mailed  knights  and  palm-bearing 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  and  holy  inquisitcM^ 
drowning  poor  old  bewildered  women,  tearing 
•  living  flesh  from  flesh  as  paper,  crushing  bones 
like  glass,  burning  the  shrieking  human  body 
to  cinders :  this  in  the  name  of  a  Christ  whose 
Gospel  was  mercy,  and  by  the  authority  of  a 
Goa  whose  law  was  love.  They  were  all  there, 
tier  after  tier,  row  above  row,  a  vast  ^adowy 
Colosseum  of  intent  judicial  faces — Defenders 
of  the  Fsuth. 

The  boy  goes  back  to  his  home  in  great 
agony  of  spirit ;  the  true  child  of  his  truth- 
loving  ancestor,  but  the  son  of  parents 
who  do  not  recognize  the  hereditary  traits 
and  whose  undisceming  hopes  are  in 
ashes. 

The  entrance  of  Gabriella,  standing  in 
the  open  church  door,  the  fragrance  of 
Christmas  greens  in  the  air,  and  the  happy 
voices  of  children  about  her,  is  symbolic. 
She  is  drawn  with  a  few  bold,  adequate 
strokes ;  a  noble  woman,  whose  thought 
rests  on  the  highest  faiths  of  religion  by 
direct  perception,  and  whose  feet  are  not 
caught  in  the  tangle  of  theology.  She 
has  the  radiant  vision  of  the  great-hearted 
and  the  pure-souled ;  and  she  is  as  truly 
the  mediator  in  this  history  of  a  soul  as 
are  Shakespeare's  adorable  women  in  so 
many  of  tiie  plays.  The  problems  which 
perplex  David  do  not  exist  for  her ;  she 
finds  in  her  own  nature  the  ineffaceable 
evidences  of  the  reality  of  religion. 
Under  the  apple-blossoms,  the  vital  tide 
rising  about  them  in  the  promise  of  eternal 
yojith  and  hope,  the  deep  heart  of  the 
woman  answers  to  the  resolute  spirit  of 
the  man.  Sometime,  somewhere,  she  de- 
Clares,  they  must  come  together  in  faith: 
if  they  do  not,  he  will  need  her  the  more. 

Mr.  Allen  has  never  relied  upon  inci- 
dent for  the  interest  of  his.  stories  j  in  this 
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latest  work  he  has  told  the  story  of  two 
human  souls :  a  story  (x>nceived  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  deepest  experi- 
ence ;  wonderfully  condensed  in  style, 
^d  yet  without  mutilation  of  the  thought; 
touched  throughout  with  that  exquisite 
beau^  which  reminds  the  reader  of  Haw- 
thorne, not  because  there  is  a  trace  of 
imitation  or  even  of  resemblance,  but 
because  one  must  go  back  to  Hawthorne 
to  find  the  same  quali^.   Nature  enfolds 


the  drama  of  these  children  of  the  great 
modem  spiritual  revelation  and  of  the 
social  revolution  wrought  by  the  Civil 
War ;  the  emancipation  of  the  man  bom 
in  the  trammels  of  an  outgrown  creed,  and 
of  the  woman  from  the  traditions  of  an 
exhausted  social  order;  both  caught  in 
great  movements  and  out  of  deep  experi- 
ences finding,  the  one  freedom  and  the 
other  faith ;  with  love  as  a  mediator  and 
bannoaizer. 


Books  of  the  Week 


Tkis  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviems  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  The  absence  of 
comment  in  this  department  in  many  cases  indicates  that  extended  review  will  be  made  at 
a  later  date.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid^ 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  tkt  Published  price. 

We  expect  Mr.  Steat^  however,  to  speak 
rashly,  but  he  always  is  interesting,  even  if 

often  wrong. 


A  B  C  of  WaU  Street.  Edited  by  S.  A. 
Nelson.  Illustrated.  Published  by  the  Author,  16 
ParkPlaoe,  NewYorlT  4^X6%in.  164  pages.  «1. 
This  little  book  does  well  what  it  sets  out  to 
do;  it  describes  with  deamess  the  way  in 
which  t  le  business  of  the  Street  is  conducted, 
and  explains  with  clearness  the  terms  which 
are  likdy  to  perplex  the  readers  of  financial 
news. 

Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  By 

Marv  H.  Krout.  Illustrated.  (Eclectic  School 
KeadinE5.)  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7y« 
in.  20a  pages.  45c. 

Bright,  clever,  and  readable  talk  about  one  of 
our  new  possessions,  intended  for  chiMren's 
reading. 

Back  to  Christ   By  Walter  Spence.   A.  C. 

McChugft  Co,  Chicago.  4%x7Hu>-  222  pages.  »1. 
The  author's  aim  is  to  present  in  dear  and 
simple  form  an  oudme  of  "  tiie  new  theology  " 
as  based  on  the  teaching  of  Christ  for  the 
general  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  current 
popular  discussion  of  religious  doctrine.  In 
so  doing  he  makes  large  references  to  the 
writings  of  some  well-known  representatives 
of  "prt^essive  orthodoxy."  The  several  topics 
are  treated  briefly,  lucidly,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception ,of  the  chapter  on  the  Trinity,  ade- 
<iuately.  No  theological  presentation  of  this 
is  adequate  which,  going  no  further  than  the 
Trinity  of  Manifestation,  lecc^izes  no  Divine 
locamaddn  except  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

Cractfixion,  The  :  A  Narrative.  By  William 
T.  Stead.  DavU  &  Co.,  Chicago.  5x7^i  in.  225 
pages. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  of  this  nar- 
rative than  that  it  is  of  the  "  Ben-Hur"  type, 
and  diat  it  is  by  Mr.  Stead.  In  his  treatment 
it  is  flie  purging  of  the  Temple  on  Palm  Sun- 
day diat  brings  on  the  crisis  culminating  on 
Good  Friday.  It  is  a  slip  to  call  Peter  at  that 
period  of  his  life  a  "  hasty  old  man,"  but  less 
excusable  is  it  to  identify  Mary  of  Bethany 
with  Mary  of  Magdala  (Mary  Magdalene). 
The  story  of  the  Passion  is  certainly  not  "  the 
wliole  stock-in-trade  of  the  Christian  Church." 


Der  Meister  von  Palmyra.  By  Adolf  WU- 
brandt.  Edited  by  Theodore  Henckels.  The  Amer- 
ican Book  Co..  New  York.  5x7  in.  212  pages.  80c 

One  of  Mark  Twain's  recent  sketcnes  most 
happily  contrasts  true  dramatic  art  with  tfie 
drama  as  it  exists  in  New  York  by  describing 
this  beautiful  and  intellectual  play  and  follow- 
ing the  description  with  a  reduced  facsimile 
of  the  advertising  columns  of  a  New  York 
daily  newspaper.  This  strange  but  truly  poeti- 
cal play  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  German 
reading  in  advanced  classes. 

Ein  Kampf  um  Rom.  By  Felix  Dahn.  Edited 
by  Carla  Wenclcdwch.  (Heath's  Modem  Z^anovage 
Series.)   D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.,  Boston.  4%x7Qu 

220pages.  70c. 

Four  Months  Besieeed :  The  Story  of  Lady- 
unitb.  Being  Unpublished  Letters  from  H.  H.  S. 
Pearse.  (Maps  and  Illustrations.)  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York  5x7%  in.  244  pages.  «2. 
Mr.  Pearse,  the  special  correspondent  in  South 
Africa  of  the  London  "Daily  News,"  has 
gathered  together  in  one  volume  his  unpub- 
fished  letters  from  Ladysmith.  They  deal 
with  but  one  locality,  it  is  true,  but  during 
foiu*  months  it  seemed  the  most  noteworthy 
locality  in  the  world.  The  story  of  Ladysmith, 
brilliant  in  brave  deeds,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Pearse  in  language  perhaps  not  so  full  of 
color  as  might  have  been  expected,  certainly 
not  so  remarkable  in  this  respect  as  is  that  of 
most  CO  respondents.  As  a  contribution  to 
history,  however,  the  evident  sober  fidelity  fo 
actual  conditions  in  the  narration  will  insure 
it  an  honorable  place  among  the  many  books 
on  events  in  South  A&lca. 

French  Revolution,  The.  By  Thomas  Cariyle. 

(Library  of  English  Clashes.)   "Hte  MacmHIan  Co., 

New  York.  2voU.  5^x9  in.  *3. 
An  acceptable  addition  to  a  series  of  standard 
library  books.  The  volumes  of  this  series  are 
of  good  size  but  light  weight  and  are  thus  easy 
to  hold }  the  typs  is  clear  and  large,  the  binding 
handsome  and  suite4|ffl|^li§@j0gle 
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HUtorical  Memoin  of  tbe  Emperor  Alexander 
I.  ukd  the  Court  of  RnMl*.  By  Madame  la  Com- 
tease  de  Choiseul-Gouffier.  Traoslated  by  Mary 
Bernice  Patterson.  Illustrated.  A.C.  McClurg& 
Co.,  Chicaiio.  5x7%  in.  321  pages.  ^l.SU. 
The  "  Memoires  Hlstoriques  sur  rEmpereur 
Alexandre  et  la  Cour  de  Russie"  have  at 
lengrth  received  an  excellent  translation.  The 
worlc  was  written  many  years  ago,  but  it  was 
written  by  one  who  knew  from  the  inside,  both 
in  Russia  and  in  France,  the  history  which  she 
narrated.  Her  book  ha>  long  been  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  all  historians  dealine  with  the  period 
of  Alexander's  reign,  and,  indeed,  widi  Euro- 
pean history  in  the  early  part  of  this  centurv, 
especially  to  Lamartine,  who  drew  liberally 
from  it  m  his  "  Histoire  de  Russie."  NovM- 
ists  have  also  found  the  book  useful ;  Diunas. 
for  instance,  in  his  "  Ma!tre  d'Armes,"  owned 
hu  iodebtedness  to  it 

Isle  of  the  Winds.  The.  By  S.  K.  Crockett. 
DouUeday  &  McCluce  Co.,  New  York  5>4x7%  in. 
446  pages.  01.50. 

Mr.  Crockett  has  now  been  before  the  public 
as  a  novelist  for  six  or  seven  years ;  in  this 
time  he  has  written  (indnding  tiie  present 
story  and  another  volume  announced  to  appear 
at  once)  no  less  than  twenty  books,  most  of 
which  are  full-fledged  novels,  or  about  three  a 
year.  We  may  divide  this  enormous  literary 
outi)ut  into  two  general  classes,  the  one  con- 
taining charmingly  written  and  delightfttlly 
humorous  studies  of  Scottish  character  and 
feeliDg— of  which  "The  Stickit  Minister's 
Love  Story,"  printed  lately  in  The  Outlook, 
is  a  good  example,  and  to  which  "The  Ulac 
Sunbonnet"aDd  "Kit  Kennedy,"  in  part  at 
least,  also  belong;  the  other  induding  semi- 
historical  stories  of  adventure  and  romance, 
of  which  "The  Raiders"  is  the  best  example. 
To  our  taste,  Mr.  Crockett's  work  is  vastly 
superior  in  the  6rst  class  of  novels  described  as 
compared  with  tbe  second.  Lively  as  are  his 
books  of  adventure,  they  show  marks  of  haste 
and  carelessness,  and  often  descend  to  mere 
Uood-and-thimder  sensationalism.  That  hor- 
rors can  be  found  in  history  on  which  to  base 
the  fictitious  horrors  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  criticism.  "  The  Isle  of  the  Winds  " 
is  tbo  crammed  with  crime  to  be  enteruining. 
In  short,  the  book  is  one  which  no  one  would 
think  of  re-reading.  Its  subject  is  a  novel  one 
for  Mr.  Crockett,  but  not  partictdarly  novel 
otherwise :  the  hero  is  kidnapped  at  Aberdeen 
after  a  childhood  in  which  he  sees  his  father 
murder  his  grandfather  and  wimesses  other 
cheerful  incidents  of  the  kind,  and  is  taken  to 
America,  where  he  escapes  from  pirates,  falls 
imder  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  and,  after 
many  harrowing  experiences,  returns  to  Scot- 
land and  overthrows  the  villainous  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies. 

Knights  of  the  Cross.  The.  By  Henryk  Sien- 
iSenkz.  Tianslated  by  leietniah  Ctirtin.  VoL  II. 
Uttle,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Sx7%  In.  3S2  pages. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  first  volume  of 
this  authorized  translation  of  Mr.  Sienkie- 
wicz's  new  Polish  historical  romance.  It  is 
DOW  completed,  and  with  Hit  second  volume 
are  included  a  historical  sketch  by  Mr.  Curtin 
(which  should  really  precede  tiie  story  instead 


of  following  it,  to  be  of  full  benefit  to  the 
reader),  ana  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Sienkiewicz 
and  Mr.  Curtin,  taken  recently  at  Warsaw. 
That  the  author  in  all  his  great  Polish  romances 
siupasses  his  more  popularly  known  *'Quo 
Vadis"  in  strengfli,  dramatic  intensity,  and 
character-creation  is  an  opinion  we  have  more 
than  once  expressed.  The  comnlicatioos  of 
Polish  historv,  the  harshness  of  the  names  of 
people  and  places,  and  the  painfulness  of  some 
of  the  recitals  of  the  cruelty  practiced  in  war- 
fare in  the  times  described,  all  have  a  tend- 
ency to  repel  many  readers.  But,  these  diffi- 
culties  overcome,  one  finds  himself  in  the  grasp 
of  a  master  of  fiction.  In  this  book  the  rugged 
strength  and  humorous  whimsicality  of  Matso 
(the  hero's  unclel,  an^  the  chivalry,  prowess, 
and  devotion  of  the  hero  himself,  are  no  more 
faithfully  depicted  than  are  the  sweet  and  gen- 
tle traits  of  Danusia,  whose  death  scene  forms 
one  of  the  most  tenderly  affecting  scenes  in 
all  fiction.  Therugsedquaintnessof  the  style 
is  skillfully  renderedoy  Mr.  Curtin,  who  knows 
when  to  use  literalism  as  an  aid  to  the  trans 
lator's  art,  and  when  to  avoid  it  as  a  detriment 
to  literary  effect. 

London  to  Ladysmitb  via  Pretoria.  By  Win- 
ston Spencer  Churchill.  (WithMapa.)  l^ngmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7Vs  in.  496  oages. 
»1.S0.  *^ 

Mr.  Churchill's  is  a  good  and  graphic  general 
account  of  the  events  in  Natal  of  the  first  five 
months  of  the  Boer  war.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
specially  graphic  account  of  Mr.  Churchiirs 
own  adventures,  culminating  in  his  capture, 
imprisonment  at  Pretoria,  escape  from  Lou- 
ren^o  Marques  and  thence  to  Durban.  Instead 
of  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  war,  the  young 
writer  enterprisingly  packs  his  adventures  to 
date  (March  10)  m  one  volume  and  sends  it 
forth  ;  his  later  experiences  will  doubtless  fill 
a  second  volume.  Once  in  a  while,  in  the 
course  of  his  interesting  story,  he  treats  ire  to 
some  rather  partial  judgments  and  oaive  con- 
clusions; for  instance:  "As  yet  only  the  in- 
dolent Kaffir  enjoys  its  [^Pondoland's]  beauty, 
and,  according  to  the  antiquated  philosophy  of 
Liberalism,  it  is  to  such  that  it  should  iorever 
belong." 

Luther  and  the  German  Reformation.  By 
Thomas  M,  Linds^,  D-D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
NewVork.  4^x7%in.  300 pages.  |liJ5. 

Still  another  life  of  Luther?  Reading  it  con- 
vinces one  that  there  was  room  for  it,  freshened 
as  the  familiar  story  is  by  personal  incident 
and  description — particularly  by  fuller  notice 
of  Luther's  noble  wife,  whose  life  has  yet  to 
be  written.  Dr.  Lindsay's  aim  has  been  to 
depict  Luther  more  dearly  in  the  environment 
of  the  common  social  life  of  his  time,  and  in 
his  relation  to  the  great  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  which  he  was  the  heart  and  heid.  la 
thecombinationof  brevity,  comprehensiveness, 
and  vividness  a  difficult  task  nas  been  done 
remarkably  well. 

McLoughlin  and  the  Old  Oregon.  By  Eva 
EmerrDye.  A. C. McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  5%x 
Sin.  JSlpqes.  $IS0. 


Styled  by  the  authoress  **  a 
really  a  fascinates 
depicts  Oregon  in  the 


•aide."  this  is 
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preceding  and  following  that  eventful  entry  of 
Ainerican  missionaries  among  its  Indian  tribes, 
in  1836,  which  soon  secured  the  northwestern 
territory  on  the  Pacific  to  the  United  States. 
The  hero,  Dr.  John  McLougWin,  the  "  White- 
Headed  Eagle,"  as  the  Indians  called  him, 
was  no  less  efficient  a  factor  in  securing  the 
American  occupation  than  the  missionaries 
themselves.  He  was  the  masterful  Governor  of 
the  country  then  claimed  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  whose  agenthewas:  and  the  starv- 
ing American  immigrants  were  kept  alive  by  his 
humanity  and  sustained  by  his  generosity,  not- 
withstanding  the  Company's  pmicy  of  exclu- 
sion. This  cost  him  his  office,  worth  f  12,000 
a  year.  The  feudal  life  and  grandf^ur  of  the 
Company's  magnates  white  Oregon  remained 
a  vast  preserve  for  fur-traders,  the  abortive 
efforts  of  American  shippers  to  open  c::ti- 
merce,  international  jealousies,  tales  of  adven- 
ture and  of  love,  the  heroic  and  the  tragic 
story  of  the  missionaries  and  the  immigrants, 
tiie  growth  of  American  government  out  of  a 
volfineeting,  are  painted  realisdcallv,  with  no 
lack  of  local  color  and  in  fidelity  to  the  general 
outfine  of  fact.  The  martyred  missionary's 
name  is  perpetuated  by  Whitman  College^  near 
^e  scene  of  his  labors  and  his  death.  To  his 
protector  this  book  has  given  such  commem- 
oration as  a  book  can,  and  he  deserves  it. 

Nature's  Calendir.  By  Ernest  Ingersoll.  Illus- 
trated. Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5HxS  In. 
270  pages.  fl.SO. 
Mr.  Ernest  IngersoU  has  put  forth  a  remark- 
ably attractive  book.  Under  the  form  of  a 
calendar,  it  is  a  guide  for  outdoor  observations 
in  natural  history,  and  a  record  of  those  obser- 
vations. As  Mr.  Ingersoll  says,  his  book  is  "  a 
memorandum  of  some  things  for  which  you 
ou^ht  at  that  moment  to  be  on  the  lookout  lest 
dieir  brief  period  pass  before  ^u  learn  or 
remember  that  this  is  their  appomted  season." 
We  may  add  that  the  references  are  applicable 
to  seed,  blo.ssom,  and  fruitage  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
text  occupies  but  half  of  the  p:^,  up  and 
down,  a  blank  space  being  left  lor  a  diary  of 
outdoor  life.  The  reader  will  be  fortunate 
who  can  make  his  half  as  accurate  and  com- 
plete and  altogether  charming  as  Mr.  Ingersoll 
has  made  his. 

Oh,  What  a  Plague  it  Love  !  By  Katharine 
Tynan  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Hlnkson).  A.  C.  McClurg  8t 
Co.,  Chicago.  4^x7V4in.  ISO  pages.  75c. 

A  plea-iant  but  not  powerful  stoiy  of  Ei^^ish 

son  Irish  socie^  life. 

Outlines  of  BconomicB.   By  Richard  T.  Ely, 

Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (The  Citizen's  Ubrary.)  The  Mac- 
mlllan  Cc  New  York.  4%x7Vt  in.  432  pages,  $U5. 

A  new  edition  of  an  exceptionably  valuable 

text-book.  It  introduces  the  reader  not  only 

to  the  general  outlines  of  economic  science 

xod  economic  history^  but  also  to  the  literature 

in  which  he  can  best  carry  forward  his  reading 

along  particular  lines. 

Passiiur  of  Thotnas,  and  Other  Stories,  The. 
By  Thotnas  A.  Janvier,  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  4%x7V4in.   181  pages.  J1.2S. 

A  o^ection  of  short  stories^  of  uneven  excel- 
lence both  as  regards  invention  and  execution. 
Two  or  three  oi  these  stories  show  Mr.  Janvi^ 
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at  his  best;  and  at  his  best,  in  his  own  vein, 
he  is  a  delightful  writer,  full  of  a  breezy  charm, 
with  a  love  of  the  picturesque,  an  instinct  for 
the  humorous,  and  real  skill  at  hitting  oS  little 
extravagances  of  manner.  He  is  at  his  best 
in  Proven^,  for  he  knows  the  people  and 
loves  them,  and  at  the  same  time  is  quite  aware 
of  the  Proven9al  extravagances.  There  are 
two  or  three  stories  in  this  volume  which  are 
entirely  charnung. 

Rugby.  By  H.  C.  Rradby,  B.A.  Illustrated. 
The  Macmlllan  Co,  New  Yoric.  4%x7%  In.  231 
paces.  tiJO. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  Handbodcs 
of  the  Great  Public  Schools  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  school  the  fame  of  which  Dr. 
Arnold's  name  has  carried  throughout  the 
whole  English-speaking  world.  The  book  is 
written  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  covers  the 
whole  field,  so  far  as  the  general  reader  has 
any  interest  in  the  school,  through  a  number 
of  well-chosen  illustrations. 

Story  of  Ulysaes.  By  M.  Qarke.  (Eclectic 
School  Readings.)  Illustrated.  The  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York.  Sx7V»in.  283  pages.  60c 

The  latest  attempt  to  tell  in  simple  prose  the 
great  story  of  the  Odyssey  in  such  a  way  as  to 
mterest  younger  children  and  for  use  in 
schools  as  a  reader.  Quotations  from  the 
translations  of  Fo_pe  and  Bryant  are  freely 
used  in  the  narrative,  and  there  is  an  intro- 
ducu>ry  sketch  of  Troy,  of  tiie  causes  which  led 
to  the  war,  and  some  account  of  the  Odyssey 
and  of  the  Greek  gods. 

Thomas  Book,  The.  Bv  Lawrence  Buckley 
Thomas,  D.D.  Illustrated.  Henry  T.  Thomas  Co,, 
New  York.  6^x9^  in.  627  pages,  tft.50. 
This  superb  volume  will  be  of  particular  inter- 
est to  members  of  the  sixty  Ttiomas  families 
whose  pedigrees  are  contained  therein. 

West  End,  The.  By  Percy  White.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York.  $x7V«  in.  225  pages.  tlsH. 

On  reading  the  early  paxes  of  this  novel,  one 
is  indined  to  add  it  to  the  lon^  list  of  recent 
cynical  and  weary-toned  stones  of  London 
society.  The  novel  distincUy  improves,  how- 
ever, as  it  goes  on ;  a  charmmgly  simple  and 
genuine  love  story  relieves  the  over-sophisti- 
cated London  ball-room  atmosphere ;  the  au- 
dior  seems  to  grow  broader  in  sympathy  and 
more  inclined  to  see  traits  of  universal  human- 
ly under  folly  and  fashionable  vice.  Good 
fictional  use,  too,  is  made  of  the  effect  of  the 
Soudi  African  reverses  upon  ^tish  pride  and 
patriotism.  Altogether  the  story  is  decidedly 
readable. 

William  Watson  Andrews.  Prepared  by  his 
Brother,  Samuel  J.  AndrevfS.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York,  5x7^  in.  280  pages. 
Mr.  Andrews,  who  died  in  advanced  age  in 
1898,  was  for  forty  years  an  esteemed  "  evan- 
gelist "of  the  "Catholic  Apostolic  Church" 
(nicknamed  "  Irvingites"),  for  a  full  account 
of  whose  peculiarities  see  Vol.  I.  of  Schaff's 
'■  Creeds  of  Christendom."  A  classmate  and 
friend  of  Uie  late  President  Porter,  of  Yale,  he 
was  a  man  of  such  large  sympathies  and  sweet 
spirit  as  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  all,  while  his 
peculiar  doctnnes  attracted  few.  This  volume, 
recording  the  patient  and  futile  endeavor  of 
his  long  ministry  to  resuscitate  aprimitive  type 
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of  supernaturalism,  draws  the  portrait  of  a 
beautiful  character,  recalling  Whittier's  lines : 

The  gospel  of  a  life  like  theirs 
Is  more  ttian  creeds  or  scrolls. 

World  Politics  at  the  End  of  the  NinetetnUi 
CeDtnry.  By  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Fh.D- LLJ.  (The 
Citizen's  Library.)    The  HacmUlan  Co..  New  York. 
'4%xV/t'm.  J66  pates.  $12S. 

A  scholarly  and  dispa3sionate  discussion  of  the 
competition  among  the  Great  PoweiB  for  the 
control  of  the  less  advanced  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  author  believes  that,  just  as  the  ideal  of 
national  independence  was  the  strongest  force 
in  shapii^  political  developments  during  the 
first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  the 
ideal  of  national  power  over  other  peoples  will 
be  the  strongest  force  in  shaping^political 
developments  of  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  great  stru^le,  as  he  righdy 
judges,  will  be  for  the  control  of  China,  and 
the  chapters  of  his  book  bringing  out  just  how 


far  different  nations  have  already  succeeded 
in  securing  for  their  own  capitalists  exclusive 
rights  in  various  provinces,  and  how  far  they 
have  succeeded  in  introducing  a  political  pro- 
tectorate, are  of  great  timely  interesL  The 
author's  attitude  towards  the  great  movement 
he  describes  is  rather  that  of  a  critic  than  a 
champion.  On  the  commercial  side,  it  is  true, 
he  accepts  the  conclusion  that  "  the  coal  and 
general  mineral  wealth  of  China,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  vast  and  highly  trained, 
frugal,  and  capable  population,  will,  during  the 
coming  centtuy,-make  China  the  industrial 
center  of  the  world,  and  the  Pacific  the  chief 
theater  of  commerce."  On  the  political  side, 
however,  his  position  toward  expansion  is  that 
England's  control  of  alien  colonies  has  from 
the  beginning  seriously  retarded  political 
reforms  in  England,  and  that  the  retention  of 
the  Philippines  by  the  United  States  would 
have  a  correspooding  influence  here. 


Notes  and  Queries 


//  ts  seldom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
ttnd  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  address. 


\,  Please  suggest  iKx  one  who  has  had  httle 

training  in  school  or  colleffe,  but  who  is  a  student,  a 
number  of  books,  in  order  of  readlns,  for  a  systematic 
study  of  English  literature.  2.  Also  some  good  intro- 
ductory book  or  books  on  philosophy.       K.  F.  C. 
1.  Gel  H alleck's"  History  of  English  Uteratmre"  (Amer- 
ican Book  Company),   This  contains  reading  lists  and 
other  material  adequate  to  your  requirements,  2.  See 
Hibben's    "Problems   of    Philosophy"  (Scribners), 
Rogers's  "  Brief  Introduction  to  Modem  Philosopby,'* 
and  Hyde's  "Practical  Idealism"  {MaanlUan). 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  books  would  be 
useful  to  me  In  the  study  <rf  the  social  teaching  of  the 
Bible— of  Hoses,  of  the  Propb^  of  Christ,  of  the 
Apostles?  R,A.A. 
The  Rev.  E.  T.  Root's  «  Profit  of  the  Many"  (Th*i 
ReveU  Company,  New  York,  »U5);  Professor  S.  Math- 
ews's "Social  Teachlngof  Jesos"  (The  Macmillan  Com> 
pany,  New  York, 

**J.  D.,"  who  says  in  this  column  for  May  12 
that  he  was  "bom  and  reared  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  without  having  ever  tecome  a  member," 
should  know  (!)  that  if  baptized,  as  he  must  have 
been,  he  is  a  member  of  that  Church  as  much  as  be 
ever  will  be  -.  (2)  that  she  does  not  claim  to  be  tA4  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  but  simply  a  fart  cf 
the  same;  (3)  that  the  Episcopal  Church  nas  never.  In 
any  capacity  whatever,  applied  to  the  Roman  Church 
to  recognize  Its  orders  or  anything  connected  with 
them— possibly  he  is  confusing  the  English  Church 
with  one  of  its  members,  Lord  HaKlax;  (4)  that 
millions  conuder  the  evidence  «4iich  traces  the  epis- 
copal pedieree  of  the  Bishop  of  Washington  without 
break  to  the  Apostles  much  stnuuer  than  the  evi- 
dence which  seated  Qneea  Victoria  on  her  throne ; 
(S)  that  ectlesiasHcal  anxrintments  made  by  the 
BriUui  Premier  are  mada  by  him  as  the  repreeentar 
tive  of  the  Nation.  C.  E.  S. 

Several  recent  inquiries  about  the  progress  of 
the  American  Revisers  with  their  "Standard"m^ 
of  Um  Bible  have  com  tons.  We  have  definite  infonnar 
tkm  that  the  Old  Teatament  la  In  the  compositors' 
haads,  and  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  first  proofs 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  have  appeared.  The  eminent 
scholars  who  avB  gratuitously  di^  tliis  work  can  do  it 
but  slowly  becaoae  of  their  legiUart^earioaal  dntlei, 


beddeswUchnnforeaeen delays  have  been  eoconntered; 
but  the  end  seems  In  tis^t,  posdtriy  this  year. 

Can  anv  one  locate  for  me  the  inclosed  quota- 
tion r  I  find  It  attached  to  a  sermon  prepared  in 
the  f aU  of  1891.  1  think  I  copied  it  from  ^'  Public 
Opinion,"  but  my  only  note  is, "  From  an  English 
magazine  "  (i.  e.,  quoted  by  "  Public  Opinion  "  frOTi 
the  same).  1  would  very  much  illce  to  secure  the 
entire  context  if  in  a  magazine,  ot  to  know  tlie  title 
of  the  volume  it  contained  in  a  book ;  "  1  am  am  ware 
of  anything  that  has  a  right  to  the  title  (rf  an  'impossi- 
bility,' except  a  contra^ction  in  terras.  There  are 
impossibilities  logical,  but  not  natural.  A  '  round 
square,'  a  'present  past,'  'two  parallel  lines  that 
intersect^  are  Impossitdlitles,  because  the  ideas 
denoted  oy  the  predicates  round,  present,  interact, 
are  contradictory  of  the  ideas  denoted  by  the  sob- 
jects  square,  past.  paralleL  But  walking  od  water, 
or  turning  water  into  wine,  or  procreation  without 
male  Intervention,  or  raising  the  dead,  are  plainly 
not  impossitulities  in  thu  sense.  .  .  .  The  change  « 
water  into  wine  undoubtedly  implies  a  contradiction, 
and  b  assuredly  impossible,  If  we  are  permitted  to 
assume  that  the '  elementary  bodies '  of  ilie  chemists 
are  now  and  lorever  immutable.  Not  only,  however, 
is  a  negative  propositiop  <A  this  kind  incapable  oi 
proof,  but  modem  diemiatry  Is  inclining  toward  the 
ccmtiary  doctrine^ TjlMMorAL/^Kc/qr."^  ^  ^ 

The  name  of  the  (lasO  poem  inquired  for  by 
"  H.  J.  R."  in  Notes  and  Queries  (Vfay  S)  Is  "  Fw 

gays  that  Are  to  Be."  If  was  published  in  The 
hnstian  Union  some  time  during  the  summer  of 
1889.  I  copied  tt  into  mj  camplnr  note-book  at  the 
tbae.  The  antbw  la  Ftaacea  C  Macaw  Tbit  last 
stasia  b: 

**  For  this  Is  Nature's  largess ;  color,  tone. 
Splendor  of  land  or  sea, 
All  that  she  onoe  reveals  becomes  thine  own. 
For  days  that  are  to  beu" 

CR.C. 

Browning's  "  He  feels  he  has  a  fist,"  etc.  may 

be  found  on  page  22  of  "  The  Ring  and  tl«  Bo(A.^ 

(River^de  E<&tion  in  6  vob.)  C.  B. 

Who  wrote  the  poem  "  Christus  Consolator," 
wUch  was  90  BiMt  a  favoite  wta  BUipp  Ib^^ 

Digifeedby\jOngTCH.W, 
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w«  in  Chins  ^""^y  '"^^  foreign 
quarters  at  Tientsin  were 
bombarded  by  the  Chinese,  who  had  a 
surprising  number  of  gunSt  and  fought  with 
great  stubbornness.  They  had  already 
burned  the  foreign  concessions,  including 
the  American  Consulate,  a  particulaiiy 
handsome  edifice,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  a  force  of  Americans  and  Russians. 
Our  marines  were  under  charge  of  Major 
Waller  (whose  gallant  conduct  in  Cuba 
should  be  remembered  by  every  one),  but 
the  force  was  ambushed  by  the  Chinese  ; 
four  of  our  marines  were  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  The  announcement  that  Prince 
Tuan,  the  father  of  the  heir-apparent,  and 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  Empress  Dowager, 
bad  assumed  command  of  the  Chmese 
troops  at  Tientsin  is  r^arded  as  evidence 
that  the  Empress  has  actually  declared 
war  on  the  combined  Powers,  and  that 
the  entire  military  force  of  China  is  to  be 
employed  on  behalf  of  the  Boxers,  It  is 
said  that  she  had  previously  ai^iAted 
Prince  Tuan  President  of  the  Chun  Chi 
Cha,  or  Privy  Council,  in  which  is  invested 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the 
following  proclamation  was  issued :  '*  The 
admirals  and  senior  naval  officers  of  the 
allied  powers  in  China  desire,  in  the 
name  of  their  Governments,  to  let  it  be 
blown  to  all  the  viceroys  and  to  the 
authorities  of  coast  and  river  provinces 
and  cities  in  China  that  they  intend  to  use 
armed  force  only  against  the  Boxers,  and  to 
those  people  who  oppose  them  in  the  march 
to  Peking  for  the  rescue  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen."  It  is  believed  that  the  For- 
eign Ministers  at  Peking  are  still  protected 
by  the  troops,  notwithstanding  alarming 
reports  to  the  contrary.  As,  however,  no 
trustworthy  news  has  come  from  tbe  lega- 
tbns  at  Peldng  dtuing  the  jast  fortnight, 
uudous  appr^ension  is  justified.   It  is 


also  a  fortnight  since  the  international 
force  left  Tientsin  for  Peking,  but  we  have 
no  news  of  its  progress  beyond  Langfang. 
The  situation  at  present  writing  is  thus 
summarized  in  a  despatch  from  the  British 
Admiral  Bruce  at  Taku : 

The  total  force  which  left  Tientsin  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief  (Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Seymour)  for  Peking  was  about  two  thousand, 
composed  of  detachments  from  the  allied  ships. 
No  action  could  possibly  be  taken  to  relieve 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  because  it  was  only 
known  that  he  was  cut  off  by  Tientsin  being 
invested.  Tientsin  has  been  fighting  for  its 
life  ever  since.  It  was  on  receipt  of  informa- 
tion that  the  Chinese  army  had  ordered  trains 
for  attacking  Tientsin,  that  they  were  ravag- 
ing Toneku  and  reinforcing  Taku,  as  well  as 
mming  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  that  it  was 
prompdy  determined  to  seize  Taku.  Since 
then  every  effort  has  been  made  to  relieve 
Tientsin.  I  have  commandeered  a  small  coast- 
ing steamer  for  taking  troops  and  sick  and 
wounded  across  the  bay  to  Weihaiwei,  where 
I  intend  making  a  temporary  base  hospital 
and  asylum  for  refugees. 

The  marines  were  not  supplied  for  a  fort- 
night's march,  and  they  have  been,  unfoi^ 
tunately,  cut  off  from  all  communications 
with  Tientsin. 


TiM  Box«rs  week  the  Viceroys  who 

govern  the  five  great  provinces 
in  the  Yangste  Valley  assured  our  Gov- 
ernment that  they  were  determined  and 
perfectly  able  to  preserve  order  in  their 
jurisdiction,  and  to  protect  both  the  lives 
and  properties  of  all  foreigners.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  the  Chinese  merchants 
of  Shanghai  have  been  realizing  on  their 
effects  in  specie,  and  that  they  are  now 
deserting  the  city  in  large  numbers  and 
going  into  the  interior,  would  indicate 
that  at  last  the  news  of  the  Boxer  rebel- 
lion had  reached  the  interior,  and  that  a 
national  uprising  mav,,)»;  feared.  It'is 
urged,  therefore,  that  the  force  at  the  forts 
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at  Wusuiig  should  be  seized  by  the  inter- 
national forces,  in  view  of  possible  eventu- 
alities. If  not  in  the  Yangste  Valley,  cer- 
tainly in  other  parte  of  China  the  Bcorers 
seem  now  to  have  gone  wholly  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Chinese  troops  ;  indeed,  the 
reports  are  confirmed  that  thousands  of 
Chinese  soldiers  have  openly  gone  over 
to  the  Boxers.  The  latter  have  worked 
themselves  up  to  a  frenzy,  and  are  clamor- 
ing for  the  immediate  starnping  out  of 
C^stianity  and  for  death  to  all  foreign- 
ers. At  this  juncture  that  aged  and  astute 
statesman,  Li  Hung  Chang,  addressed 
a  communication  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment giving  his  assurance  that  the  firing 
on  the  foreign  fleets  at  Taku  was  not 
authorized  by  the  Chinese  Government 
He  desires  authority  from  the  United  States 
and  from  the  other  Powers  to  proceed  from 
Canton  to  Peking  for  the  purpose  ol  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  disturbances  there.  If 
he  would  actually  use  his  great  influence 
both  with  the  court  and  with  the  people, 
his  purpose  might  have  a  certain  promise 
of  success.  At  all  events,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Powers  will  assent  to  his  proposi- 
tion, if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
Li  Hung  Chang  has  also  telegraphed  to 
the  various  Chinese  legations  directing 
them  to  inform  the  Governments  to  which 
they  are  accredited  that  he  is  called  to 
Peking  by  the  Dowager  Empress  to  act  as 
an  intermediary  between  China  and  the 
Powers.  He  declares  that  he  will  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  of  the  points  at  issue, 
and  he  instructs  each  Chinese  legation  to 
beg  the  Powers  to  facilitate  the  mission 
by  ceasing  to  send  troops  to  China.  Our 
Government,  however,  has  refused  the 
request  of  Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington,  for  an  armistice 
in  the  operation  of  American  troops  until 
Li  Hung  Chang  could  reach  Peking. 
President  McKinley's  decision  was  that 
the  United  States  could  not  bind  itself 
not  to  send  its  forces  to  points  where  dis- 
order actually  existed,  and  where  the 
safety  of  American  officials  and  citizens 
was  imperiled. 

ft 

A-.^...  4rttn»  Last  week  the  War  Depart- 

Amencui  Action  .  i  ij- 

ment  urged  General  Mac- 
Arthur  to  surmount,  if  possible,  the  obsta- 
cles caused  by  the  typhoon  which  had 
delayed  the  departure  of  the  Ninth  Infan- 


try from  Manila  for  Taku,  and  also  to 
despatch  a  battery  of  artillery  to  Tientsin 
with  the  utmost  haste.  Simultanosusly  the 
Navy  Department  began  active  preparation 
for  future  movements.    The  cablegram 
from  Admiral  Kempft  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  the  American  Consulate  and 
the  bombardment  of  Tientsin  convinced 
our  Government  that  the  Boxers  are  not  our 
only  enemies  in  China,  but,  now  that  large 
guns  are  being  used,  the  Imperial  troops, 
who  alone  are  familiar  with  artillery,  must 
be  actively  engaged  in  warfare  against  all 
fordgners.    As  the  most  deficient  military 
arm  in  the  international  force  in  China  is 
that  of  artillery,  the  chief  anxiety  at  the 
War  Department  is  concerning  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  artillery  from  Manila  can 
be  landed  at  Taku.    Our  war  vessels  there 
at  present  are  the  Newark,  Monocacy,  and 
SoUce;  the  Iris,  the  Oregon,  and  the 
Brooklyn  are  on  their  way  thither,  and  the 
NashvUle  has  arrived  at  Chifu,  where  she 
landed  thirty-three  American  missionaries 
from  Peitaiho,  a  Chinese  summer  resort 
on  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  endangered  by  the 
Boxers.    Admiral  Remey's  determination 
to  carry  some  of  the  troops  on  his  flagship, 
the  Brooklyn,  from  Manila  to  Taku,  shows , 
the  emergent^  of  the '  situation.  Our 
force  now  being  put  in  readiness  for  China 
consists  of  five  thousand  men — a  dispro- 
portionate number  to  the  forces  of  other 
Powers,  in  the  total  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men  required.    Our  interests  in  China 
have  not  been  fully  appreciated  by  our 
owh  people ;  they  have  never  realized 
that  in  Protestant  mission  work  there  we 
stand  first,  that  in  China's  foreign  trade 
we  are  second  only  to  Great  Britain,  and 
that,  as  to  foreign  population  in  China, 
there  are  more  American  residents  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  than  any  other  class  of 
foreigners  except  British  and  Japanese,  j 
The  duty  of  the  United  States  Government  ! 
is  to  protect  American  life  and  property  in  | 
China,  and,  if  necessary  for  that  end,  to  i%ht 
the  insurgents.   While  we  have  no  other  ; 
duty  and  purpose,  it  is  not  too  much  to  j 
say  that  our  Government  holds  the  key  to  \ 
the  whole  situation,  because  the  United  ' 
States  is  the  only  one  of  the  Great  Powers  ' 
in  China  not  suspected  of  land-^^bbing  | 
motives.    The  two  Powers  chiefly  inter-  : 
ested,  however,  are  Great  Britain  and  | 
Russia,  the  first  by  reason  of  trade,  the  \ 
second  becai^^of^t^g^^pinquity.  I 
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Ceant  Huraviev  Last  week  CouDt  Muraviev, 
Russian  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  died  suddenly,  and  at  a  timq 
when  his  services  to  his  country  could 
seemingly  least  be  spared.  His  family, 
'one  of  the  most  influential  in  Russian 
aristocracy,  has  long  been  of  impor- 
tance in  the  world  of  politics.  It  was 
General  Nicolas  Muraviev,  grandfather  of 
Count  Muraviev,  to  whom  Russia  is 
indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  most  of 
Siberia.  After  General  Muraviev  had 
conquered  the  important  Amur  province, 
he  became  Governor-General  of  Siberia, 
and  forty  years  ago,  after  the  departure  of 
Commodore  Perry  from  Japan,  obtained 
from  that  country  a  treaty  based  on  the 
same  lines  as  that  previously  secured  by 
the  United  States.  Count  Muraviev's 
fotiber  was  Governor  of  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Russia,  and  his  cousin  has  been 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Russian  Cabi- 
net; as  such,  the  latter  was  the  State 
Prosecutor  of  the  Nihilists  who  were 
chained  with  the  assassination  of  Alexan- 
der II.  Count  Muraviev  had  thus  dis- 
tinguished traditions  behind  him  when  he 
entered  the  Russian  diplomatic  service, 
and  he  lived  up  to  them.  He  was  first 
attached  to  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Ber- 
lin, then  at  Stockholm,  then  at  The  Hagu^ 
and  then  at  Paris.  Fifteen  years  ago  he 
retnraed  to  Berlin,  having  by  that  time 
risen  to  the  title  of  Councilor  of  State. 
Seven  years  ago  he  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  Denmark,  and  three  years  ago  be- 
came Imperial  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
His  later  appointments  were  believed  to 
be  lai^ely  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Empress  Dowager,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  William  II.  At  all  events, 
Count  Muraviev  was  a  Francophile,  and  in 
him  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  found  a 
bulwark.  His  personal  sympathies,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  his  fulfillment  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  with  quite  as  much  conspicuous  suc- 
cess as  has  attended  any  of  his  distinguished 
predecessors.  The  most  notable  event  of 
liis  Ministry  was  the  issuance,  nearly  two 
years  ago,  of  a  circular  invitation  from  the 
Czar  to  a  peace  conference.  Count  Mura- 
viev's success  in  this  endeavor,  with  the 
origination  of  which  he  had  much  to  do, 
was  universally  recognized,  and  elicited 
from  the  Emperor  the  publication  of  a 
eulogistic  rescript  acknowledging  liis  high 


services.  Other  notable  achievements  of 
Count  Muraviev's  Ministry  were  the  con- 
clusion of  understandings  with  the  British 
and  Japanese  Governments  relative  to 
Russian  interests  in  China,  the  securing 
o£  an  ice-free  outlet  to  the  sea  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  concessions  for  Russian 
railways  to  run  across  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  on  such  terms  as  will  inevitably 
bring  all  northern  China  under  Russian 
influence. 


Th«  Bow  w«r  principal  event  of  last 

week  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pretoria  was  a  victory  won  by  the  Brit- 
ish under  Lord  Roberts  over  the  Boers 
under  General  Botha  at  Pinnear  River, 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  the  capital.  The 
burghers  were  completely  repulsed.  The 
fact  that  a  deputation  from  Pietersbuig, 
in  northern  Transvaal,  has  approach^ 
Lord  Roberts  with  an  invitation  to  send  a 
force  to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
town,  is  regarded  by  the  British  as  ex- 
tremely important  and  significant,  for 
iPietersburg  is  ffit  removed  from  the 
seat  of  warfare.  Turning  to  southern 
Transvaal,  we  note  that  General  Hunter's 
division  is  now  passing  through  Johannes- 
burg towards  Heidelberg,  an  important 
town  and  center  of  Boer  activity.  A  north 
and  south  line  between  Heidelberg  and 
Pretoria  shows  Johannesburg  on  that  line 
and  equidistant  from  the  two  points.  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  has  now  definitely  occupied 
Heidelberg,  and  General  Broadwood's  cav- 
alry are  skirmishing  and  dispersing  the 
Boers.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony  the 
most  noteworthy  event  of  the  week  seems 
to  have  been  the  capture  of  a  train  bear- 
ing an  accumulation  of  three  weeks'  letters 
for  Lord  Roberts's  troops.  In  northern 
Cape  Colony  the  Boer  rebellion  has  been 
extinguished,  according  to  information 
from  General  Warren.  On  Tuesday  night 
of  this  week  a  farewell  demonstration 
was  given  at  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
Ci^,  to  the  Boer  enrays.  Mr.  Fischer, 
one  of  them,  announced  before  the 
meeting  that,  as  to  present  a>nditions 
in  South  Africa,  the  fears  entertained  by 
the  envoys  have  been  realized,  but  that  the 
war  is  not  yet  over  by  any  means,  *'  nor 
does  the  taking  of  a  few  towns  by  the  vast 
British  army  mean  surrender."  He  thinks 
that  there  will  be  no  exodus  fit^fm^Uom 
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the  countay;  that  diey  vill  staj  where 
they  are  and  bide  their  time.  He  adds : 
"The'  reported  attempt  to  reduce  the 
republics  to  crown  colonies  proves  the 
falsity  of  the  boast  on  the  part  ot  England 
of  equal  rights  to  all.  .  .  .  We  are  asking 
only  for  the  moral  support  and  sjrmpathy 
of  the  Powers,  and  it  is  a  great  pi^  that 
a  great  Nation  like  the  United  States 
would  not  say  the  word, '  Stop  the  war/ 
If  it  did,  the  other  Great  Powers  would 
follow  immediately."  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  committee 
to  advocate  the  independence  of  the  Boers 
has  been  formed  in  Paris,  and  last  week 
issued  a  manifesto  signed  by  forty  French 
Senators  and  Deputies,  includmg  eig^t  ex- 
Ministers.  The  manifesto  urges  a  union 
of  all  similar  committees  which  enst  in 
Russia,  America,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
even  in  England,  with  the  view  to  a  com- 
bined effort  to  bring  about  peace  and  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  two  republics. 
Referring  to  the  United  States,  the  mani- 
festo says: 

It  appears  to  us  impossible  that  the  great 
American  Republic,  forgetful  of  its  origin, 
will  remain  until  the  end  ihdifferetit  in  the  face 
of  a  conflict  in  every  way  identical  with  that 
to  which  she  ewes  her  own  existence,  and 
from  which  she  was  only  able  to  emerge 
dianks  to  the  sympathies  and  support  of 
Europe. 


TIm  PhUipplne  Campaiga 


Public  attention 
has  been  so  occu- 
pied the  past  week  with  the  important 
and  sensational  situation  in  China  that 
the  really  significant  recent  events  in 
the  Philippines  have  made  less  impres- 
sion than  would  be  the  case  under 
other  circumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
while  it  is  true,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted,  that  the  insurgents  in  Luzon 
are  not  organized  in  lai^  forces,  still  the 
despatches  of  the  wMk  tell  (rf  two 
engagements  which  in  extent  are  by  no 
means  insignificant — indeed,  in  one  the 
American  loss  was  larger  than  it  has  been 
in  any  single  engagement  for  many  months. 
This  fight  took  place  on  June  14  in  Min- 
danao, an  island  inferior  in  size  and  im- 
portance only  to  Luzon.  A  detachment  ^ 
of  American  troops  reconnoitering  from  ^ 
Cagayan  found  the  insurgents  in  a  strong 
portion  in  front,  and  were  at  the  same 
time  ambushed  from  the  sides.  The 
j!lmericans  lost,  according  to  peneral  Haty- 


Arthur's  official  i^rt,  seven  killed,  one 
missing,  and  eleven  wounded.  Other 
.reports  say  that  nine  were  killed  and 
twelve  were  wounded.  On  the  same  day 
came  rumors  that  new  outbreaks  had 
occurred  in  the  island  of  Samar,  and 
troops  were  despatched  to  that  island. 
The  other  engagement  to  which  we  have 
referred  was  reported  under  date  of  June 
1 5  ;  in  this  General  Lucenas,  an  insurgent 
leader  with  three  hundred  men,  occupied 
a  strong  position  not  far  from  Penaranda, 
in  Luzon.  General  Fimston  attacked  this 
force,  found  that  they  had  thrown  up  in-  ^ 
trendiments,  and  dispersed  them  only 
after  repeated  charges  on  the  intrench- 
ments;  here  only  one  American  was 
killed,  and  the  insurgents  were  in  the  end 
completely  routed,  but  only  after  a  sturdy 
resistance. 


ABD^tyinthtPhUlppio..  More  important, 
however,  than  the 
military  news  of  the  week  is  the  issuing, 
under  the  President's  order,  by  General 
lyf acArthur  of  a  formal  offer  of  amnes^ 
to  all  insurgents,  of  whatever  grade, 
on  the  condition '  that  they  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
and  acknowledge  its  sovereignty.  The 
only  exceptions  made  are  of  those  who 
have  committed  criminal  acts  or  violated 
the  laws  of  war.  An  offer  of  thirty  pesos 
for  each  rifle  surrendered  is  made  in  the 
proclamation.  Some  of  the  Filipino  lead- 
ers now  in  Manila  think  that  this  offer 
will  be  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Agui- 
naldo,  but  that  event  has  as  yet  not  oc- 
curred. Meetings  of  the  Filipino  leaders 
in  Manila — including  some  prisoners  of 
war,  who  were  allowed  to  attend,  and  sev- 
eral former  insurgent  leaders,  like  Buen- 
camino,who  have  voluntarily  surrender^ 
— ^resulted  in  the  formulating  of  a  series 
of  propositions  which  were  submitted  to 
General  MacArthur  as  an  overture  toward 
a  satisfactory  agreement  upon  which  peace 
might  be  based.  The  seven  propositions 
(which  were  said  by  the  Conference  to 
be  subject  to  Aguinaldo's  approval)  were 
as  follows: 

First,  a  general  amnesty  by  both  tfie  Ameri- 
cans and  Filipinos;  second,  the  return  of 
confiscated  property;  third,  the  providing  of 
offices  for  FiUpmo  general  officers  in  the  new 
militia ;  fourth,  the  use  of  sufficbmt  revenue 
of  the  isIand£ifiOizfdieW@i)fi«te  of  tbc 
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impoverished  people;  fifths  a  fifuarantee  of 
personal  rights  according  to  the  American 
Constitution ;  sixth,  the  establishment  of  civil 
government  at  Manila  and  in  the  provinces ; 
and,  seventh,  the  expulsion  of  the  friars. 

General  MacArthur  received  the  propo- 
sitions, and  in  one  cable  account  is  said 
to  have  accepted  them,  which  means 
probably  that  he  simply  took  them  under 
consideration.  A  later  account  states 
that  he  has  intimated  that  the  expulsion 
of  the  friars  was  an  impossibiUty,  but  that 
the  other  conditions  were  reasonable,  ex- 
cept that  the  right  to  carry  arms  and  the 
ri|^t  to  trial  by  jury  could  not  be  granted 
at  once.  Another  meeting  of  the  Filipino 
leaders  is  to  be  held  on  July  4,  under  the 
du'ection  of  Sefior  Patemo,  who  was 
formerly  a  member  of  Aguinaldo's  Cabi- 
net Sefior  Mabini,  who  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  ablest  of  the  advocates  of 
indepeodence,  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  part  in  these  negotiations,  but  this 
may  be  because  of  his  illness  which  has 
hcea  reported.  Throi^out  the  Philip- 
pines the  wet  season  has  now  set  in  seri- 
ously, and  there  will  be  little  more  active 
campaigning  through  the  summer. 


TttntioD  t»  Spate  P^*  ^° 

months  there  has  been  an 

increasing  agitation  throi^hout  the  Span- 
ish province  of  Catalonia  regarding  tax- 
ation. Repeated  demonstrations  have 
taken  p\axx,  such  as  a  general  closing  oi 
shops  and  factories  for  one  day — a  silent 
but  more  effectual  protest  than  the  meet- 
ings of  angry  mobs.  The  Government 
has  as  repeatedly  declared,  however,  that 
it  is  unable  to  modify  or  diminish  the 
severity  of  taxation  without  injury  to 
national  interests  and  without  endanger- 
ing national  securi^.  As  a  matter  of 
iact,  althot^h  the  new  pressure  of  taxation 
in  Spun,  resulting  from  the  recent  war 
and  its  losses,  is  hard  to  bear,  it  is  not 
appreciably  greater  than  that  habitually 
sustained  by  the  French.  The  continu- 
ance bf  the  agitation,  however,  induced 
the  Government  to  send  a  war-ship  to 
Barcelona,  the  great  Catalonian  port,  to 
overawe  the  agitators.  The  capital  itself 
last  week  gave  evidence  of  the  widespread 
character  of  present  feeling  when  a  Span- 
ish citizen  refused  to  pay  taxes  although 
taken  before  a  military  tribimal  an'd  into 
p»  fmseno^  ^  the  Que«n  Regent  herself. 


The  general  situation  is  peculiarly  trying 
for  the  poor  people  of  Spain,  wlu>  justly 
feel  that  they  are  oppressed.  So  long  as 
Spain  held  colonies,  it  seemed  expedient 
to  levy  an  export  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  and 
even  after  the  colonies  were  lost  the  Span- 
iards supposed  that  they  would  continue 
to  have  a  large  export  trade  with  them. 
Events  have  not  justified  this  supposition, 
and  a.  heavy  duty  prevents  the  devdop* 
ment  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  naturally  in 
Barcelona  and  other  industrial  centers 
suffering  from  the  closing  of  colonial  mar- 
kets that  the  people  are  most  opposed 
to  the  Government  policy  of  collecting 
thirty-five  times  as  much  for  interest  on 
State  bonds,  for  the  civil  list,  for  public 
worship,  and  for  the  army  and  navy,  as 
the  amount  devoted  to  public  wc»'ks, 
education,  and  the  like.  As  Catalonia 
has  always  been  restive  and  largely  repub- 
lican, its  feeling  being  only  accentuated 
by  tiie  short-sighted  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  the  Catalan  language  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  singing  of  Catalan  songs, 
it  would  not  be  surprisii^  if  the  present 
agitation  ultumtely  restdted  at  least  in 
fiscal  autonomy  there,  similar  to  that 
prevailing  in  the  Basque  provinces  of 
Spain. 


The  financial  course 

to'tnSS"*^  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the 
past  sevoi  years  and  the  result  ct  its 
policy  are  interestingly  summarized  in  a 
report  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Patterson, 
our  Consul  at  Calcutta.  In  1893  the 
mints  of  India,  which  had  previously 
been  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
were  dosed,  except  to  such  coinage  as 
was  required  by  tiie  Government  to  sup- 
ply the  currency  for  the  business  of  the 
country;  and  since  that  time  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  rupee  has  fluctuated 
greatiy,  although  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  establish  its  fixed  value 
at  Is.  4d.  (32  cents),  which  has  now  prac- 
tically been  accomplished.  The  objections 
made  to  stereotyping  the  rupee  at  Is.  4d. 
were :  (I )  the  normal  value  of  trade  required 
a  rupee  at  a  lower  sterling  value ;  (2)  a 
rupee  appreciated  to  1  s.  4d.  would  <mecfc 
exports,  and  especially  would  exercise  an 
evil  influence  on  the  opiimi  trade  with 
Ovqa — a  silv^<a^|^ei|f^uil3|^^l|3(3)  ^ 
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porters  contended  that  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  producers  to  get  as  many  rupees  as 
possible  for  their  products,  no  matter  how 
much  they  depreciated,  rather  than  take 
a  smaller  amount,  on  a  parity  with  gold, 
though  intrinsically  worth  more.  There  is 
no  reference  in  Mr.  Patterson's  report  to 
the  effect  of  demonetization  in  making  cur- 
rency scarcer,  to  the  injury  of  debtors,  or  in 
depressing  the  value  of  silver  in  which  the 
people  of  India  had  hoarded  their  savings. 
The  result  of  the  Government's  policy, 
carried  out  under  adverse  conditions — ^the 
plague  and  the  famine — was  that  (1)  the 
import  trade  completely  recovered  from  its 
depression ;  but  Mr.  Patterson  admits  that 
some  part  of  its  increase  is  due  to  fresh 
capital  coming  out  to  India,  and  the  im- 
ports of  gold  in  sovereigns  from  Australia 
and  in  yen  from  Japan ;  (2)  there  was  a 
serious  decline  in  the  export  of  wheat  and 
of  rice,  owing  to  their  being  required  for 
the  famine  districts  of  India.  Neverthe- 
less, in  siHte  of  this,  the  decline  in  the 
whole  volume  of  the  exports  is  a  very 
small  fraction.  Statistics  for  opium  do  not 
support  the  allegation  that  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  rupee  and  the  fall  in  the 
exchange  of  China  on  India- would  check 
the  opium  trade.  The  demand  has  been 
brisker  and  the  average  price  higher  the 
past  year.  The  whole  volume  of  foreign 
trade  has  advanced  steadily,  and  now 
exceeds  $575,000,000  in  value.  It  was 
urged,  in  opposition  to  the  measure  passed 
last  September  to  make  gold  a  legal  tender,, 
that  gold  would  be  hoarded  and  would  fail 
to  reach  the  Government  depositories,  so 
diat  its  gradual  accumulation  would  be 
arrested,  and  the  Government  would  be 
driven  into  borrowing  for  its  stock  of 
gold;  but  the  measure  was  passed,  and 
the  result  is  known.  Instead  of  gold 
ceasing  to  reach  the  Government  deposi- 
tories, Mr.  Patterson  declares  that  they 
have  been  nearly  swamped  with  it,  and 
that  difficulty  has  arisen  from  its  pleihora, 
not  from  its  scarcity — the  amount  of  cur- 
rency reserve  in  April,  1899,  being  about 
$10,000,000,  and  in  March,  1900,  nearly 
$40,000,000.  As  India  has  become  a  gold- 
standard,  so  it  will  gradually  become  a 
gold-currency,  country.  The  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  rupees  to  the  sovereign  ($4.86). 
Now  that  India  is  out  of  the  list  of  silver- 
standard  countries,  any  decision  on  the 


fiscal  policy  of  other  countries  must  be 
influenced  thereby,  for  her  absorption  of 
ulver  has  greatly  decreased. 


AtthtCdiivM  Among  the  most  interesting 
events  of  last  week  in  the 
academic  world  was  the  announcement 
by  President  Faunce,  of  Brown  University, 
that  the  million  dollars  which  he  set  out 
to  raise  as  an  additional  endowment  of 
the  institution  when  he  accepted  the 
presidency  had  been  raised,  with  a  con- 
siderable margin ;  this  margin  is  so  large 
that  it  will  probably  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  endeavor  to  raise  another  considerable 
sum.  Dr.  Faunce  has  already  more  than 
justified  the  expectations  of  those  who 
believed  that  his  acceptance  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Brown  University  would  mark  a 
new  period  of  prosperity  and  growth  in 
the  history  of  that  influential  college. 
At  Yale  on  Sunday  President  Hadley 
delivered  a  baccalaureate  address  in 
place  of  a  baccalaureate  sermon — an 
innovation  of  form  rather  than  of  sub- 
stan'ce,  for  the  address  was  inspiring  in 
religious  as  well  as  in  educational  counsel. 
The  retirement  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Storrs 
Mead  from  the  presidency  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  aiter  a  service  of  ten 
years,  ends  one  of  the  most  important 
decades  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
When  the  main  college  building  was 
burned  a  few  years  ago,  many  of  its 
friends  feared  that  it  had  received  a  fatal 
blow.  That  fire  was,  however,  a  great 
piece  of  good  fortune,  and  the  hill  is  now 
crowned  by  a  large  group  of  substantial 
and  handsome  structures  which  amply 
house  all  the  operations  oi  th^  College. 
Announcements  of  con^derable  additional 
gifts  were  made  on  Commencement  Day. 
At  Smith  College  a  class  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  was  graduated,  the  lai^est 
class  ever  sent  out  from  a  woman's  collie 
in  America,  When  Smith  celebrates  the 
completion  of  its  first  quarter  of  a  century, 
early  in  October  next,  it  will  have  an 
astonishing  record  of  growtii  and  develop- 
ment to  report — a  growth  in  many  respecte, 
probably,  second  to  none  in  the  whole 
history  of  American  education.  The 
foundation  for  the  new  students'  building 
has  njade  such  progress  that  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  structure  mfy^Jlajc^  during 
the  coining  yeatiP'^'? 
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suggested,  however,  that  the  students 
should  unite  with  the  College  in  erecting 
a  building  large  enough,  not  only  to  meet 
all  their  needs  as  students,  but  to  supply 
a  great  Assembly  Hall.  At  present  the 
College  has  no  hall  capable  of  seating 
half  the  p^ple  who  wish  to  attend  the 
Commencement  exercises. 


Tfci  Ual¥w»Hy  of  London 


Another  disability, 
though  not  a  grave 
one,has  been  lifted  from  the  Free  Church- 
men of  England.  Until  now  none  of  them, 
however  worthy,  could  get  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divini^  except  by  going  out  of 
the  country  for  it,  honoris  causa,  as  to  Scot- 
land or  America.  When  the  abolition  of 
religious  tests  in  the  imiversities  threw  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  open  to  Free  Church- 
men half  a  century  since,  it  was  with  the 
reservation  that  d^ees  in  divinity  should 
still  be  for  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land only.  Consequently  such  degrees  have 
been  as  rare  in  England,  outside  of  that 
dose  preserve,  as  they  are  abundant  in  our 
too  generous  land.  All  this  is  now  changed, 
and  that  in  a  way  which  is  a  clear  im- 
provement upon  our  own.  Henceforth, 
anybody  from  anywhere  will  be  able  to 
get  the  degree  in  England  upon  showing 
to  a  board  of  strict  examiners  that  he  has 
the  proper  qualifications  in  competent 
theological  learning.  This  changed  con- 
dition results  from  the  new  statutes  of  the 
University  of  London,  to  which  the  royal 
assent  is  about  to  give  the  force  of  law. 
Hitherto  the  University  has  been  an  ex- 
amining body  only,  coniEerring  degrees  to 
which  its  high  standards  gave  the  highest 
value,  even  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Henceforth  it  is 
to  be  also  a  teaching  body,  with  the  proper 
faculties  of  a  university,  and  the  first  of 
these  is  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  The 
most  interesting  thing  in  this  is  its  com- 
prehensiveness, as  contrasted  with  the 
eiclusiveness  of  the  old  universities.  Of 
its  eight  members  three  are  Episcopalians 
and  five  are  Free  Churchmen,  among 
whom  Professors  Beet  and  Cave  are  best 
known  in  this  country.  The  examinations 
vhidi  tlie  Universi^  will  hold  for  bache- 
lors and  doctors  in  divinity  are  both  "  ex- 
ternal "  and  "  internal " — ^the  former  for 
all  comers,  the  latter  for  students  in  the 
seven  theological  schools  now  affiliated 


with  the  University.  Five  of  these  belong 
to  the  Free  Churches,  viz.,  Hackney  Col- 
lege, New  College,  Cheshunt  College, 
Regents'  Park  College,  and  the  Wesleyan 
College  at  Richmond ;  two  are  Anglican, 
viz.,  St.  John's  Hall  at  Highbury,  and 
the  Divinity  School  of  King's  Collie. 
Not  long  ago  a  competent  English  critic 
pronounced  theological  education  bettef 
developed  here  than  in  England.  The 
great  advance  since  made  is  signalized  by 
the  new  connection  of  these  theol(^cal 
schools  with  such  an  institution  as  the 
University  of  London,  and  the  condition- 
ing of  theological  degrees  upon  its  stiff 
examinations. 


The  discussion  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Sem- 
inary respecting  possi- 
ble changes  either  in  its  dogmatic  basis 
or  its  location,  or  both,  raises  an  interest- 
ing and  a  perplexing  question.  Since 
Andover  Seminary  was  founded,  radical 
changes  in  sentiment  and  civilization  have 
done  much  to  abolish  both  theological 
and  gec^p^phical  distances.  No  one  cares 
any  longer  for  the  fine  distinction  between 
"  Taylorism  "  and  *'  Tylerism,"  in  which 
clergy  and  laity  were  alike  interested  at 
the  time  when  Yale  Theological  Seminary 
and  New  Windsor  (now  Hartford  Theo- 
logical S^inary)  were  not  only  rival  in* 
stitutions,  but  representatives  of  hostile 
schemes  of  theolc^.  *  The  student  to-day, 
considering  whether  he  will  go  to  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  Andover,  or  Bangor,  is 
not  estopped  in  his  choice  by  any  consid- 
eration of  odium  theologicum.  Nor  is  he 
greatly  affected  by  expense  of  travel.  One 
seminary  in  New  England  would  be  amply 
adequate  to  provide  for  all  the  Congr^;a- 
tional  needs  of  New  England  and  eastern 
New  York,  while  all  west  of  central  New 
York  would  find  supply  in  the  seminary 
at  Oberlin,  or,  in  the  further  West,  at  Chi- 
cago. Moreover,  the  tendency  of  our  time 
is  to  bring  all  post-graduate  and  profes- 
sional education  of  every  kind  either  to 
university  towns  or  to  the  great  cities. 
These  combined  considerations  would 
make  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  per- 
manently to  maintain  a  Congr^iational  The* 
ological  Seminary  at  Andover  hereafter, 
even  if  they  were  not  still  further  enhanced 
by  an  antiquated  and  impossible,  creed. 
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We  can  well  understand  the  sentiments 
of  deep  affection  which  make  those  who 
have  ever  been  connected  with  Andover 
Seminary  deprecate  any  abandonment  of 
its  historic  site,  or  any  merging  of  it  in 
another  institution  ;  and  to  a  less  degree 
similar  sentiments  will  constitute  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  proposed  removal  of  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary ;  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  sooner  or  later  these  senti- 
ments must  yield  to  the  practical  consid- 
erations of  economy  and  efficiency,  and* 
Andover  must  either  move  to  Boston  or 
Cambridge,  and  continue  its  life  there 
under  changed  conditions,  or  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  whatever  is  left  of  its 
endowment  must  be  united  with  diat  erf 
some  other  theological  seminary,  where 
the  work  so  splendidly  done  at  Andover 
in  the  past  can  be  continued  in  a  different 
oi^anization. 


The  resources  of  our  Boards 
^^jj*^;;^  of  Foreign  Missions  have 

been  derived  from  two 
sources,  the  gifts  of  the  living  and  the 
bequests  of  the  dead.  The  latter  have 
always  been  variable  in  quantity,  and  of 
late  years  have  shown  a  decided  tendency 
to  decrease.  In  our  judgment,  this  tend- 
ency will  not  easily  be  stopped,  and  cer- 
tainly there  will  be  no  reaction.  It  is 
partiy  due  to  the  fact,  that  men  are  now 
more  inclined  to  give  while  living  than 
they  once  were — an  inclination  enhanced 
by  the  inheritance  tax ;  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  other  causes  claim  successfully 
the  large  bequests  from  the  dying  which 
formerly  went  exclusively  into  church 
work.  In  order  to  meet  this  exigency  of 
our  times  and  at  once  to  supptement  and 
to  equalize  the  gifts  from  l^ades,  Mr. 
Capen,  the  President  of  the  American 
Board,  has  proposed  to  raise  a  fund,  to  be 
called  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  of 
$250,000.  This  he  would  treat  as  a  per- 
manent l^cy  fund,  adding  to  it  the 
legacies  of  each  year,  and  spending  each 
year  one-third  only  of  the  totaL  The 
practical  working  of  this  plan  he  describes 
as  follows : 

To  prevent  all  misunderstanding  and  make 
entirely  clear  the  proposed  plan  m  its  practi- 
cal working,  let  us  suppose  we  had  no  debt: 
that  the  1250,000  was  in  the  fund  to-day,  and 
that  the  current  receipts  from  legacies  for  this 
fiscal  year  were  f 100,000.   This  would  make 


the  total  f350,OOO,  and  spending  one-third,  or 
^17,000,  would  leave  the  fund  9233^000  fbr 
next  ytar.  Suppose  the  legacy  receipts  for 
1901  were  150,000,  the  total  would  then  be 
#383.000.  Spending  one-third,  or  «I28,000, 
would  leave  Jt255,M0  to  carry  forward.  .Sup- 
pose now  the  legacies  fall  again  in  1902  to 
^100.000:  die  fund  would  stand  at  ^55,000, 
one-third  spent  would  be  f 118,000  and  <237,- 
000  would  be  carried  forward.  If  m  1903  the 
receipts  were  fl35,000,  Ae  fund  would  be 
^2,000 ;  spending  one-third,  or  «121,000,  the 
fund  would  remain  with  whidi  to  bqdn 
1904  as  ^41,000.  These  figures  do  not  take 
account  of  accrued  interest  on  the  fund ;  with 
this  added,  the  fund  would  be  over  f250,000 
January  I,  1904.  In  other  words,  while  the 
legacies  would  have  varied  ^0,000  from  hirii- 
est  to  lowest,  yet,  because  of  the  fund,  ttie 
amount  avaUable  for  each  year  has  varied 
only  #11,000  from  highest  to  lowest,  and  the 
fund  is  intact  at  the  end  of  the  period.  ' 

The  plan  seems  to  us  an  admirable  one. 
It  has  been  adopted  heartily  and  unani- 
mously by  the  Prudential  Committee,  and 
we  recommend  those  who  are  interested 
-in  it  to  write  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Board  for  fuller  information 
respecting  it. 


Arctic  HMoM  Another  missicnaiy  has 
paralleled  the  achievement 
of  the  famous  winter  ride  of  Dr.  Whitman 
in  1842  across  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  saved  Oregon  to  the  Union.  The 
Rev.  Loyal  L.  Wirt,  Siqwrintendent  of 
Congr^tional  Missions  in  Alaska,  trav^ 
eled  by  dog-team  and  snow-shoes  from 
Cape  Nome,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  in  the  depth  of  the  Arctic  winter, 
over  the  frozen  sea  and  across  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Yukon,  to  get  the  reinforce- 
ments needed  for  the  next  winter  in  hand 
before  it  should  be  too  late.  Instead  of 
the  few  thousands  who  wintered  there  last 
season  will  be  many  thousands  next  sea- 
son. Embryo  cities  of  miners  are  spring- 
ing up  at  Cape  York,  Port  Clarence,  Cin- 
rook,  Port  Safety,  Council  City,  Goiovin 
Bay,  within  a  hundred  miles  north  and 
east  of  Cape  Nome,  where  a  Uttie  church, 
hospital,  and  public  reading-room  were 
opened  last  autumn.  These  institutions 
were  doing  effective  work  last  January, 
vbea  Mr.  Wirt  realized  their  in^ective- 
ness  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  coming  mul- 
titudes. With  only  three  thousand  people 
at  Nome,  their  hospital  was  taxed  to 
the  uttermost.  With  forty  thousand  and 
amid  inevitable  tmsanitar^ra^^^of^thqr 
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would  be  swamped  in  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid.  But  waiting  for  summer  before 
oiganizing  supplies  meant  failure.  The 
season  of  open  navigation,  four  months, 
is  too  short  to  start  out  from  Bering  Sea, 
present  the  case  in  the  States,  collect 
supplies,  and  return  full-handed  before 
the  early  freezing^  up.  The  only  efficient 
course  was  to  set  out  at  once,  get  to  head- 
quaiters  early,  secure  a  hundred  more 
beds,  with  physicians  and  nurses,  for  the 
enlai^ment  of  the  Nome  hospital,  still 
others  for  the  four  or  five  new  towns  that 
will  have  from  two  to  ten  thousand  people 
each,  and  get  them  on  the  road  in  time  to 
reach  the  coast  before  the  ice  barriers 
form  again.  In  this  emeigency,  involving 
hundreds  of  lives,  there  was  no  one  to 
send  on  the  hazardous  errand.  So  Mr. 
Wirt,  encouraged  by  his  brave  wife,  under- 
took it  himself,  in  spite  of  dire  predictions, 
leaving  her  and  her  little  children  at 
Cape  Nome,  he  "  went  out  over  the 
ice  "  and  got  through  in  fifty-three  days. 
Though  sometimes  sleeping  in  snow- 
banks, sharing  with  Indians  their  diet  of 
fish  and  berries,  his  knees  swollen  from 
two  weeks'  continuous  snow-shoeing,  and 
finally  after  four  days  of  extreme  peril  in 
the  rough  seas  of  Helikof  Strait,  which 
he  crossed  in  an  Indian  kayak,  he  arrived 
none  the  worse  for  such  exposure  and 
suffering.  The  best  present  honor  for  this 
brave  missionary  is  to  help  the  benevolent 
work  for  which  he  risked  and  endured  so 
much. 


Pnabgrtarlaa  Ancmbly 
of  C«aMia 


A  very  hopeful  note 
was  sounded  at  the 


Genera!  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  which 
adjourned  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  last  week. 
The  annual  sermon  by  the  Moderator, 
the  Rev.  Br.  Campbell,  of  Renfrew,  Ont., 
on  Psalm  Ixvi,,  5,  was  optimistic  in  tone, 
and  looked  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
righteousness  in  the  world  through  the 
indwellings  active  presence  of  God.  To 
hasten  this  day,  certain  duties  were  urged 
upon  the  Church,  among  which  was  a 
greater  practic  1  interest  in  the  social, 
economic,  and  business  life  of  to-day. 
The  statistical  reports  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Torrence,  of  Guetph,  announced  an  in- 
crease of  10,118  in  the  membership,  and 
fiojuioial  receipts  pf  ^2,384,897  for  all 


purposes,  or  an  increase  of  f  114,241  out- 
side of  the  century  fund.  Concerning  this 
special  fund,  subscriptions  of  {709,383 
were  reported  by  the  agent  in  charge,  so 
that  the  one  million  mark  is  more  than 
assured.  The  report  on  Church  Life  and 
Work  by  the  Rev.  D.  D.  McLeod,  of 
Barrie,  Ont.,  was  more  satisfactory  than 
for  several  years,  and  indicated  greater 
activi^  and  earnestness  on  the  part  of 
the  membership.  The  Sunday-School 
department  also  showed  a  gratifying 
increase,  and  the  Young  People's  Societies 
a  noticeable  falling  off.  Concerning  the 
latter  fact,  the  Assembly  placed  on  record 
its  appreciation  of  the  good  service  which 
has  been  given  by  the  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  and  kindred  organizations,  and 
urged  upon  the  Church  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  young  people.  The 
reports  on  education,  home  and  foreign 
missions,  were  full  of  hope  and  cheer,  and 
indicated  more  than  usual  prosperity  in 
these  varied  departments  of  service.  On 
matters  of  a  public  character  the  Assembly 
was  not  so  fruitful  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  this  was  probably  due  to 
the  many  questions  concerning  the  Church 
which  occupied  careful  and  prolonged 
discussions.  Several  topics  of  general 
interest,  however,  were  before  the  gather- 
ing, among  which  was  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools.  This  was  com- 
mended by  resolutions,  thoi^h  it  may  be 
added  that  upon  this  all  other  denomina- 
tions are  not  agreed.  The  subject  of 
Sunday  Observance  was  also  ii.tioduGed 
by  Principal  Caven,  of  Toronto,  who 
believes  that  Canada  now  confronts  a 
grave  crisis  by  reason  of  the  many  and 
varied  encroachments  which  are  made 
upon  the  day  of  rest  Altc^ether  the 
Assembly  was  one  of  the  best  in  its  his- 
tory, and  formed  a  very  fitting  conclusion 
to  the  gatherings  of  the  century. 


Atttu.tu.  LOW.U  In  the  death  of  Augustus 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  that 
city,  and  indeed  the  whole  country,  has 
lost  a  man  whose  public  service  as  an 
educator  has  been  none  the  less  because 
so  quietly  exerted.  We  do  not  recall  any 
other  case  of  a  trust  reposed,  as  the  Low- 
ell bequest  was,  in  a  single  trustee ;  and 
that  the  Lowell  Institute  Lectures  have 
won  n  more  than  National,  reputation  and 
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influence  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
fidelity  and  the  wisdom  with  which  Mr. 
Augustus  Lowell  has  administered  this 
unique  trust  We  have  seen  no  public 
statement  as  to  his  successor. 

Last  week  the  So* 
^^ifiSSLil*"'*  cietyforthePropa. 

gation  of  the  Gospel 

in  Foreign  Parts  held  its  bicentenary 
celebration  in  London.  Two  American 
bishops  took  part  in  the  proceedings^ 
and  won  golden  opinions  for  their  wit, 
fire,  and  force.  Commenting  on  Bishop 
Doane's  and  Bishop  Dudl^s  speeches, 
the  "Westminster  Gazette"  says:  "One 
felt  that  our  Ei^ish  speakers  simply 
were  'not  in  it,*  and  the  rest  of  the 
speeches  fell  rather  flat  in  consequence. 
The  Americans  had  something  to  say  and 
knew  how  to  say  it  in  the  most  perfect 
form.  Primate  and  Premier  leaned  back 
in  their  chairs  and  laughed  delightedly  at 
this  unexpected  outburst  of  American 
forenac  power."  On  the  other  hand,  our 
bi^ops  certainly  were  "not  in  it,"  as 
to  cynicism,  alongside  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  noble  Marquis  took  as  his  text  the 
Oriental  proverb,  "  First  missionary,  then 
consul,  then  general.'*  He  warned  mis- 
sionaries against  fostering  the  idea,  not 
unnaturally  current,  especially  in  China, 
that  religious  and  missionary  work  was  a 
m  2re  instrument  of  the  secular  government 
He  called  attention  to  the  days  when  the 
murder  of  a  dozen  missionaries  caused  no 
single  pang.  They  earned  their  martyrs' 
crown,  while  England's  Foreign  Office 
looked  another  way."  Lord  Salisbury's 
hearers,  his  clerical  allies,  and  missionaries 
generally,  find  his  remarks  unpalatable. 
They  retort  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
missionaries  who  have  changed  as  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  in  their 
craving  for  lands,  leases,  and  usufructs, 
exploit  even  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
Other  critics  add  that  if  those  called  of 
God  to  preach  the  Gospel  had  always 
followed  such  counsels  of  prudence  and 
moderation,  the  deve]o[Hnent  of  both 
Christianity  and  civilization  would  have 
been  sadly  delayed.  Reference  is  appro* 
priately  made  to  China.  At  the  banning 
of  this  century  Robert  Morrison,  the  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  China,  applied 
to  the  British  Government  for  permission 


to  proceed  to  that  country.  The  Govern- 
ment refused.  Nothing  daunted,  Morriscm 
sailed  for  New  York,  and  there  secured 
passage  on  an  American  vessel  bound  for 
Canton.  The  story  is  told  that  when  the 
missionary  had  divulged  the  object  of  his 
journey  at  the  sbif^ng  office,  one  of  the 
clerks  remarked  cynic^y,  "  And  so  you 
really  expect  to  make  an  impression  on 
Chinese  idolatry  1"  "No,  sir,"  sternly 
replied  Morrison, "  but  I  expect  God  will." 


Owrcrowdiag  In  Leodoa 


The  problem  of  sani- 
tary dwellings  for  the 
poor,  which  Lord  Salisbury  a  dozen  years 
ago  dedared  to  be  for  England  of  the 
foremost  urgency,  is  still  as  grave  as  ever. 
The  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  a  Government  bill  for  the  hous- 
ing of  the  working  classes  revealed  a  very 
bad  state  of  things,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  done.  The  London  County 
Council,  under  the  Act  of  1890,  has  re- 
housed 8,928  persons,  displacing  16,615, 
but  meantime  L«idon  rents  have  doubled, 
with'  a  fearful  strain  upon  workingmen's 
means.  The  statistics  produced  in  the 
debate  showed  900,000  persons  living  in 
an  ill^;ally  crowded  condition.  In  Cann 
berwetl,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
seventeen  persons  were  found  living  and 
sleeping  in  one  room.  In  the  East  End 
beds  were  let  out  to  tiiree  sets  of  occu- 
pants daily,  for  ei^t  hours  each.  The 
Public  Health  Acts  forbid  this;  but  it 
was  said,  ■"  Of  what  use  is  it  to  eject  from 
houses  those  whose  only  other  sleeping- 
place  is  the  Thames  Embankment  under 
the  open  sky?"  Meanwhile  the  death- 
rate  from  contagious  diseases,  like  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  and  dij^theria,  has  risen 
alarmingly,  in  diphtheria  especially  hav- 
ing gone  up  in  the  last  thirty  years  from 
10!  and  160  to  207  per  1,000.  The  bill 
by  which  the  Government  proposed  to 
better  these  conditions  presented  no  thor- 
oughgoing remedy.  It  merely  authorized 
a  County  Council  to  provide  workingmen 's 
houses  outside  of  its  own  district — -it  being 
found  impossible  to  rehouse  in  London, 
so  long  as  slum  properly  has  to  be  bought 
up  on  the  greedy  owners'  terms.  Conserv- 
atives and  Radicals  alike  criticised  the 
bill  as  ineffective  because  of  failure  to 
provide  for  condemnation  of  slum  prop- 
erty on  just  terms,  and  also  to  projvide  for 
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the  cheap  transportation  of  the  laborers 
whose  rehousing  in  the  suburbs  it  con- 
templated. Meanwhile  the  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  of  hospitals  and  other  reliefs  for 
the  victims  of  overcrowding  is  said  to  be 
three  or  four  times  the  cost  of  sanitaxy 
rehousing — ^50,000  a  year. 

Thm  8mr  c^a  encouraging  and  in- 

structive  object-lesson  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Indian  problem  is 
furnished  by  the  S^r  Colony  in  Okla- 
homa, of  which  we  condense  an  account 
from  a  recent  narrative  in  the  **  Southern 
Workman,"  of  Hampton,  Viiginia.  It 
was  formed  in  1886  of  the  most  unprom- 
ising material — a  camp  of  young  Indian 
rowdies,  the  plague  of  the  Agency  among 
the  Ch^ennes.  and  Arapahoes,  who  in 
President  Grant's  time  were  among  the 
wildest  and  most  troublesome  of  the 
tribes.  Mr.  John  H.  Seger,  of  Kansas, 
had  been  since  1873  in  the  service  of  the 
Agency  as  farmer,  and  the  successful 
manager  of  the  manual  labor  school 
opened  by  the  Friends'  Mission.  Such 
ascendency  had  he  gained  by  moral  force 
of  character  that  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading these  pests  the  Agency  to  form 
a  colony,  under  a  constitution  and  by<laws 
which  pledged  every  member  to  industry, 
temperance,  abstinence  from  gambling, 
and  obedience  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Every  Indian  signed  it,  and  off 
they  all  went  under  his  lead  to  a  location 
in  what  is  now  Oklahoma,  fifty-five  miles 
from  the  Agency.  In  1888  they  had 
forty-six  farms,  cultivating  375  acres.  In 
1890  they  almost  alone  stood  out  against 
the  wide  delusion  of  the  coming  Indian 
Messiah,  and  kept  on  cultivating  their 
wheat.  In  1 892  came  the  inrush  of 
twenty-five  thousand  white  settlers  in  a 
day  into  the  new  territory,  but  they  stood 
it  well,  and  became  the  first  subjects  of 
the  "several^  and  citizenship"  act 
The  colony  then  contained  six  hundred 
Indian  allotments  scattered  over  an  area 
of  35x27  miles,  mostly  in  the  valley  of 
tiie  Washita.  It  is  still  advancing  in 
prosperity  under  Mr.  Seger,  who  is  also 
the  superintendent  of  the  Government 
Industrial  Boarding-School,  which,  with 
its  kindergarten,  takes  in  alt  the  children 
<A  the  colony,  about  120.  The  young 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  housewives  there 


trained  compete  with  their  white  neighbors 
in  the  Oklahoma  district  fairs,  and  win 
occasional  premiums  and  prizes.  Now  a 
stone  church  and  parsonage  stand  there,  in 
chai^  of  a  Choctaw  In^an  educated  at 
Union  College  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Wright.  This 
story  of  how  one  man  has  solved  the  Indian 
problem  by  sagacity  and  perseverance  on 
the  lineof  good  will  and  common  sense  may 
inspire  emulation  of  his  example. 


Th,iwi«..Home."  Travelers  in  Europe 
have  often  acknowl- 
edged the  pleasure  and  profit  experienced 
in  finding  an  English  church  in  nearly 
every  town.  Those  tourists  who  are  in- 
terested in  social  improvement  are  now 
beginning  to  notice  that  a  Swiss  "  Home  " 
is  to  be  found,  not  only  in  all  the  cities  of 
Switzerland,  but  also  in  the  principal 
dties  of  the  Continent  In  addition  to 
those  previously  published,  the  reports 
from  the  "  Homes"  in  Milan,  Budapest, 
Vienna,  Bukarest,  Berlin,  Warsaw,  Mos- 
cow, and  St  Petersburg  appear  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Neuchitel  "  Journal 
du  Bien  Public,"  and  they  are  interesting 
reading.  They  indicate  what  the  Swiss 
women  are  dmng  for  their  compatriots 
abroad.  The  "Homes"  supply  escorts 
to  and  from  railway  stations  or  from  places 
of  work,  lodging  and  lunching  places,  an 
employment  bureau,  and  a  meeting-ground 
for  social  and  religious  gatherings.  Ma- 
terial aid  is  given  to  young  girls  who 
must  be  helped  in  their  wish  to  find  work 
or  to  better  the  conditions  of  work  already 
found ;  a  la^  proportion  of  Swiss  women 
abroad  gain  thdr  living  as  maids,  nurses, 
governesses,  teachers,  and  companions. 
Nor  are  those  forgotten  who,  by  their  own 
fault  or  by  their  misfortune,  are  in  embar- 
rassing circumstances.  These  necessities 
met,  the  Swiss  institutions  are  specially 
intended  for  those  who  need  a  real  home. 
Hence  our  &i^sh  word  (than  which  no 
word  in  any  language  is  more  expressive) 
has  been  adopted,  and  each  institution  is 
known  as  a  "  Home  Suisse."  Another  aim 
of  the  Swiss  Homes  is  gradually  to  found 
Houses  of  Retreat  for  women  who  may 
have  worked  all  their  lives  without  having 
had  opportunity  to  save  enough  to  assure 
ne(%ssary  comforts  when  age  and  infirmity 
prevent  longer  labor.   It  is  a  satisfaction 
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to  learn  that  the  quiet  influence  of  these 
Homes  is  growing  from  day  to  day.  The 
utility  of  the  endeavor  in  both  material 
and  moral  aspects  is  so  universally  recog- 
nized that  the  Homes  have  long  since 
been  opened  to  all  women,  without  dis- 
tinction of  nationality  or  religion.  For 
instance,  among  the  eleven  hundred  women 
who  made  a  more  or  less  prolonged  sojourn 
last  year  at  the  Vienna  "  Home,"  half  the 
number  were  Swiss;  then  came  French, 
Germans,  English,  -Austrians,  and  Rus> 
sians.  Those  who  wish  to  inform 
themselves  further  concerning  this  noble 
endeavor  should  address  the  "  Association 
de  Femmes  Suisses  pour  I'fEuvre  du 
Relfevement  Moral,"  Rue  du  Mus^,  5, 
Neuchatel,  SwitzierJand.  This  Association 
maintains  cordial  relations  with  the  simi- 
lar work  in  New  York  City,  the  "  Home 
pour  Jeunes  Filles  "  at  341  West  Thirtieth 
Street 

rian  Conference  m 
Boston  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Unitarianism  is  more  widespread  over 
the  world  than  is  popularly  supposed. 
The  oldest  existing  group  of  Unitarian 
churches  is  in  Hungary,  and  is  more  than 
three  hundred  years  old.  In  1 568  the  Uni- 
tarian faith  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
four  legalized  religions  of  the  pro^ance  of 
Transylvania,  the  extreme  easterly  portion 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the 
other  religions  being  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Lutheran,  and  the  Calvinist  As 
mis^t  be  expected,  of  these  four,  the  Uni- 
tarians, although  their  numbers  are  very 
small,  have  always  taken  the  lead  in  edu- 
cational advance.  The  head  of  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  of  Hungary  is  Bishop 
Joseph  Ferencz,  the  only  Unitarian  Bish- 
op in  the  world.  The  first  Unitarian 
Bishop  of  Hungary  .was  Francis  D&vid, 
the  hero  and  martyr,  who  was  converted 
from  Roman  Catholicism.  So  g^eat  was 
his  influence  that  much  of  Transylvanian 
religious  complexion  was  changed  by  it, 
no  less  than  four  hundred  preachers  be- 
coming Unitarian.  The  delegate  from 
Hungary  to  the  Boston  Conference  was 
Professor  Gyorgy  (George)  Boros,  dean  of 
the  Theological  College  at  KoIozsvAr. 
Professor  Boros  is  also  editor  of  the 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the  Hun- 


garian Unitarian  Church — the  "  Unit&rius 
Kozlong  "  (Unitarian  Recorder). 

The  Republican  Conven- 
tion 

Republicans  who  think  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  can  do  no  .wrong,  and  Demo- 
crats who  think  it  can  never  do  right,  will 
read  the  proceedings  and  platform  of  the 
late  Republican  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  one  to  applaud,  the  other  to 
condemn.  But  the  independent  voter, 
whether  his  traditional  sympathies  are 
with  the  one  party  or  with  the  other,  will 
not  give  a  blank  power  of  attorney  to  any 
political  organization,  but  will  ask  him- 
self seriously  the  question  what  the 
attitude  of  the  party  is  on  present  ques- 
tions, and  what  its  most  recent  action 
indicates  as  to  the  future,  in  case  it  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment It  is  to  such  independent  voters 
that  The  Outlook  is  always  addressed; 
it  is  for  their  special  benefit  that  we  have 
secured  two  reports  of  the  Republican 
Convention,  one  from  the  Republican,  the 
other  from  the  Democratic,  point  of  view ; 
and  it  is  to  such  voters  that  this  endeavor 
to  add  some  editorial  interpretation  of  its 
action  is  addressed.  The  question  whether 
a  particular  party  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  government  at  any  particular 
issue  in  a  nation's  history  is  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  independent  voter  after  a 
consideration  erf  three  questions :  What  is 
the  personnel  of  the  party  ?  What  are  its 
avowed  principles  as  interpreted  by  its 
platform  and  its  past  conduct  ?  and.  What 
are  the  tendencies  which,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  it  represents  and  by 
which  it  is  really  though  not  always  pur- 
posely dominated  ?  Let  us  consider  these 
questions  separately. 

I.  Although  Mr.  McKinley  was  not  in 
evidence  in  the  Convention,  it  is  clear 
that  his  counsels  were  sou^t  and  his 
advice  followed.  His  influence  domi- 
nated the  assembly  because  his  influence 
dominates  the  parly.  Popular  sentiment 
recognizes  this  fact  in  the  current  use  of 
the  phrase  "  McKinleyism."  He  is  far 
more  representative  of  his  party  than  was 
Cleveland  in  1888  or  Grant  in  1872. 
Whether  he  is  the  leader  of  his  par^  many 
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will  question  ;  but  that  he  impersonates 
its  political  sinrit  and  is  the  natural  choice 
of  those  who  make  up  its  constituency 
cannot  be  seriously  doubted  by  friend  or 
foe.  He  has  sometimes  been  antagonized 
by  jealous  rivals  ;  he  has  sometimes  made 
concessions  to  men  whose  political  influ- 
ence Is  greater  than  their  popular  power ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  serious 
question  that  the  last  four  years  has  been 
Mr.  McKinley's  administration,  and  that, 
if  he  is  elected,  the  next  four  years  will 
be  so  to  an  even  greater  d^:ree.  The 
triumph  of  the  Republican  party  will 
meaa  the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley,  not  of 
a  concealed  power  behind  the  Presidential 
chair.  And  if  he  is  elected,  it  wilt  be 
because  he  truly  represents  the  spirit  and 
temper  as  well  as  the  opinions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  party  which  elects  him.  What 
sort  of  a  man,  then,  is  Mr.  McKinley  i 

His  characteristic  qu^ity  is  caution. 
He  is  not  a  brilliant  man ;  is  not  given 
to  experiments ;  possesses  no  dash ;  is 
totally  lacking  in  dramatic  qualities ;  as  a 
speaker  is  without  magnetism  ;  as  an  ex- 
ecutive is  never  rash  and  not  oftea  bold. 
He  rarely  decides  a  question  until  the 
time  for  decisive  action  has  arrived,  and 
therefore  rarely  decides  it  twice;  he 
moves  slowly,  but  does  not  move  back- 
ward ;  his  policy  m^  be  criticised  as 
hesitating  and  halting,  but  it  is  not  vacil- 
lating. No  President  since  Lincoln  has 
had  so  many  new  and  perplexing  ques- 
tions to  meet,  with  so  little  of  either  past 
tradition  or  current  elections  to  guide  him ; 
but,  having  once  declared  his  mind,  he  has 
changed  it  in  but  one  important  instance, 
and  in  this  case,  that  of  the  Porto  Rican 
tariff,  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
he  did  not  secure  more  substantial  justice 
for  the  Porto  Ricans  by  the  change  than 
he  would  have  secured  by  persistently 
adhering  to  his  first  and,  in  our  judgment, 
wiser  opinion.  He  has  shown  in  his  larger 
atvointments  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
men;  and  though  he  has  made  some 
serious  mistakes,  notably  in  the  case  of 
Secretary  Alger  and  in  that  of  Judge 
Hazel,  if  reports  may  be  credited,  in  both 
cases  the  mistakes  were  due  rather  to  a 
too  great  readiness  to  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  others  than  to  the  failure  of  his 
own  judgment  He  has  carried  his  con- 
science with  him  into  public  life,  a  fact 
wbidi  history  will  recognize  de^ite  the 


intolerance  ai  those  who  can  never  think 
that  any  man  has  a  conscience  if  it  does 
not  a^pree  with  their  own.  The  reformer 
will  criticise  Mr.  McKinIe>'  because  he  has 
not  always  maintained  the  highest  ideals ; 
forgetting  that  the  place  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley has  been  called  to  fill  has  not 
been  that  of  a  reformer,  but  that  of  a  man 
of  affairs,  and  that  the  man  of  affairs 
has  often  to  take  what  he  can  when 
he  cannot  get  what  he  would.  In  this 
place  Mr.  McKinl^  has  shown  that  he 
knows  how  to  conciliate  and  to  influence, 
though  not  always  when  to  do  battle 
or  how  to  control.  He  has  surrounded 
himself  with  strong  advisers,  and  has  taken 
their  advice  ;  yet  we  think  it  is  as  certain 
that  he  dominates  his  Cabinet  as  it  is  that 
Lincoln  dominated  his,  although  by  a 
different  method.  If  he  has  not  always 
led  his  party,  he  has  never  separated  him- 
self from  it ;  and,  unless  we  wholly  mis- 
apprehend the  secret  of  his  political 
influence,  it  is  due  not  primarily  to  his 
distribution  of  patronage,  but  primarily  to 
the  confidence  he  has  inspired,  both  in 
the  men  who  desire  the  triumph  of  the 
party  for  the  sake  of  its  principles,  and  tn 
those  who  desire  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
spoils.  Comparii^  Mr.  McKinley  with 
mtlttaxy  men,  he  has  not  the  qualities 
which  in  Sherman  and  Sheridan  exdted 
enthusiasm,  but  he  has  those  which  in 
Meade  and  Thomas  created  confidence. 
More  reliance  on  his  own  judgment,  more 
courage  in  following  it,  would  make  him 
a  greater  leader ;  yet  it  appears  to  us  that 
in  a  President  of  the  United  States  there 
is  needed  consdence  rather  than  senti- 
ment, caution  rather  than  dash,  and  that  to 
reckon  too  much  on  existing  political 
forces  and  the  leaders  who  represent  them, 
though  an  error,  is  safer  than  to  ignore 
one's  party  associates  in  follovnng  one's 
own  self-will. 

If  Mr.  McKinley  represents  the  caution 
and  conservatism  of  the  Americans,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  represents  their  initiative,  their 
energy,  their  aggressive  courage ;  if  Mr. 
McKinley  wins  the  confidence  of  the 
cautious,  Mr.  Roosevelt  arouses  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  bold.  His  nature  is 
essentially  chivalrous,  and  the  popular 
esteem  which  finally  forced  on  him  a 
nomination  despite  his  unfeigned  reluc- 
tance is  a  valuable  witness  to  the  reali^ 
and  the  power  of  chivalry  in  this  seem- 
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ing^y  connnerdal  age.  If  any  think  that 
they  can  put  htm  o>Jt  of  politics  by 
putting  him  in  the  Vice-President's  chair, 
they  have  failed  to  take  account  of  the 
irrepressible  vitality  of  the  man.  As 
Police  Commissioner,  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  as  Lieutenent-Colonel 
of  the  Rough  Riders,  even  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  he  has  been  larger 
than  the  office  which  he  occupied;  the 
conventions  of  office  have  been  instru- 
ments in  his  hands,  not  withes  to  bind 
hini ;  and,  if  elected,  it  will  be  very  strange 
if  he  does  not  exercise  in  the  office  of 
Vice-President  apolitical  influence  unpar- 
alleled in  the  past  history  of  that  office. 

Those  who  think  or  assume  to  think 
that  his  early  and  reiterated  refusals  to 
be  considered  as  a  candidate  were  coy 
declinations  for  political  effect,  either  do 
not  know  the  man  or  presume  too  much 
on  popular  ignorance;  whatever  faults 
Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have,  he  is  tempera- 
mentally incapable  of  insincerity.  If 
any  ask  why,  having  so  determinedly 
refused  the  nomination,  he  finally  accepted 
it,  the  answer  is  that  in  all  organizations, 
and  pre^inently  in  politics,  the  wise 
leader  must  often  yield  his  own  judgment 
to  that  of  his  associates.  Self-will  in 
resistance  to  a  universal  opinion  is  as 
fatal  to  political  leadership  as  a  too  com- 
pliant surrender  to  the  multitude. 

II.  The  real  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  is  the  political  history  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  last  four  years.  A  par^ 
which  is  out  may  ask  to  be  given  power 
on  the  strength  of  promises  to  be  fiUfilled 
when  it  is  in ;  but  a  party  which  is  in  has 
no  other  good  ground  on  which  to  ask  for 
a  continuance  of  power  than  the  use  which 
it  has  made  of  power  while  in  possession 
of  it.  The  platform-makers  at  Philadel- 
phia were  wise  to  recognize  this  fact  and 
to  do  what  they  have  done,  make  a  plat- 
form which  assumes  for  the  party  the  full 
responsibility  for  all  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Administration  during  the  last 
four  years,  and  which  reaffirms,  in  language 
as  explicit  as  is  consistent  with  brevity, 
the  principles  which  underlie  that  action. 
They  were  also  wise  to  treat  future  que^ 
tions  in  vague  and  general  terms,  acting  in 
this  matter  on  the  principle  of  their  candi- 
date, and  presumptively  under  his  advice — 
never  cross  a  bridge  until  you  come  to  it 
The  one  notable  exception  to  this  prin- 


ciple is  in  the  brief  but  entirely  expUcit 
declaration  concerning  an  interoceanic 
canal :  "  We  favor  the  construction,  own- 
ership, and  protection  of  an  isthmian  canal 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  The 
Outlook  heartily  indorses  this  declaration. 
There  should  be  such  a  waterway  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 
it  should  not  be  hampered  by  any  consid- 
erations of  private  ownership;  it  should 
be  a  public  highway  built  by  the  United 
States,  owned  by  the  United  States,  and 
protected  by  the  United  States,  though 
we  believe  that  a  treaty  is  a  more  efficient 
protection  than  a  fortification. 

On  other  questions  the  platform  is  more 
expUcit  in  reaffirming  the  past  action  of 
the  party  than  in  indicating  what  its  next 
action  will  be.    It  reaffirms  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  language  wholly  unambiguous,  but 
in  very  vague  and  almost  meaning:less 
terms  holds  out  a  promise  of  "  such  mone- 
tary legislation  as  will  enable  the  varying 
needs  of  the  season  and  of  all  sections  to 
be  properly  met."   It  uses  terms  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood  in  repudiating 
the  notion,  sedulously  advocated  in  certain 
quarters,  diat  a  remedy  for  monopolies  is 
to  be  found  in  a  return  to  individualism 
and  unrestricted  competition  ;  it  approves 
"  co-operation  of  capital  to  meet  new 
business  conditions,"  though  it  is  silent 
as  to  combinations  of  labor,  which  are 
surely  equally  legitimate ;  but  its  condem- 
nation of  "  all  conspiracies  and  combina- 
tions intended  to  restrict  business,  to 
create  monopolies,  to  limit  producticm,  or 
to  control  prices,"  and  its  promise  to 
'*  favor  such  legislation  as  will  effectually 
restrain  this  an^  prevent  all  such  abuses," 
are  only  a  pledge  to  continue  an  attempt 
which  has  been  made  in  all  Anglo-Saxon 
communities  ever  since  the  days  of  Black- 
stone,  and  with  only  very  moderate  success. 
It  reaffirms  a  protective  tariff,  and/as  in 
terpreted  by  the  past  histoiy  of  the  party, 
reaffirms  it  as  a  permanent  policy;  the 
qualified  approval  of  reciprocity  in  certain 
cases  does  not  afford  much  promise  of 
freer  trade ;   and  those  who,  like  The 
Outlook,  desire  to  ^ee  the  tariff  abolished 
wherever  the  protected  article  is  sold  in 
the  world's  market  in  competition  with 
other  countries,  must  look  for  the  real- 
ization of  their  ideal  to  influences,  within 
or  without  the  Republican  party,  other 
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than  those  which  dominated  this  Conven- 
tion. On  the  question  of  expansion,  it 
puts  our  duty  in  the  Philippines  upon  the 
ground  on  which  The  Oudook  has  always 
put  it, "  our  responsibili^  before  the  world 
...  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  and  for  the  establishment 
of  good  government;"  and,  while  declar- 
ing that  the  pledge  of  independence  made 
to  Cuba  shall  be  performed  to  the  letter, 
it  neither  offers  nor  proposes  to  offer  any 
similar  terms  to  the  Filipinos.  In  brief, 
passing  by  some  important  but  minor 
declarations,  the  Republican  platform  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  words : 
The  gold  standard. 

The  right  of  capital  to  combine,  subject 
to  governmental  regulation  of  the  com- 
binations. 

Permanent  protective  tariff. 

An  interoceanic  canaL 

The  maintenance  of  our  sovereignty  in 
the  Philippines. 

To  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley,  then,  will 
be  to  vote : 

1.  To  maintain  the  gold  standard;  to 
conform  all  the  Nation's  currency  to  that 
standard ;  definitely  and  finally  to  reject 
silver  except  as  a  subsidiary  coinage,  and 
paper  except  as  a  promise  to  pay  gold. 

2.  To  maintain  the  right  of  cajutalists 
to  form  organizations  for  conTmercial  and 
industrial  purposes,  subject  to  whatever 
governmental  regulation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  such  organizations  from 
being  used  to  increase  prices,  reduce  pro- 
duction, and  create  monopoiies — provided 
any  such  legislation  is  practicable. 

3.  To  maintain,  probably  permanently, 
a  protective  tariff,  and  so  exclude  foreign 
competition  from  interfering  with  the 
American  market,  with  little  hope  <^ 
escape  from  this  result  from  the  forces 
dominant  in  this  Convention. 

4.  To  build,  own,  and  protect  an  inter- 
oceanic canal  which  will  unite  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  make  the  entire  sea- 
coast  of  America  practically  continuous, 
and  bring  New  York  nearer  and  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston  very  much  nearer 
the  Chinese  market  than  Liverpool. 

5.  To  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Philippines,  and 
probably  eventually  make  of  that  archi- 
pelago an  American  dependency,  related 
to  the  United  States  somewhat  as  Austra- 
lia is  to  Great  Britain, 


6.  And  thus  to  promote,  if  not  the 
commercial  supremacy,  at  least  the  com- 
mercial prosperity,  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  sdl  classes  in  the  United  States, 
though  in  unequal  d^ree,  and  under  the 
guidance,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
men  whose  commercial  spirit  may  involve 
moral  peril  to  the  Republic,  if  it  is  not 
counteracted  by  a  vigorous  conscience, 
an  uncommercial  standard  of  morals,  and 
a  vigorous,  persistent,  and  invincible  re- 
solve to  make  that  supremacy  and  pros- 
perity serve,  not  an  oligarchy  of  wealth, 
but  die  people  and  all  the  people,  whether 
Americans  or  colonists,  whether  capital- 
ists or  laborers. 

The  question  of  unconscious  tendencies 
we  shall  leave  for  future  consideration. 
Th^  can  better  be  considered  after  the 
actiati  of  the  Democratic  Convention  and 
in  connection  with  a  consideration  of  the 
uncoiisdous  tendencies  in  that  party. 

The  Dangerous  Moment 

There  is  no  richer  soil  for  sins  aguins. 
one's  best  self  than  the  mood  of  discour- 
agement It  is  in  times  of  depression  that 
men  and  women,  whose  instincts  are  good, 
whose  impulses  are  sound,  and  who  mean 
to  do  right,  fall  before  temptation.  Moods 
of  spiritual  depression  are  precisely  like 
moods  of  physical  depression ;  when  the 
tone  of  the  system  is  lowered,  germs  of 
disease  which  are  readily  thrown  off  in 
health  find  a  foothold  and  set  in  motion 
the  most  dangerous  disorders.  In  vigor- 
ous health  one  can  live  with  perfect  im- 
punity in  conditions  which  become  fatal 
when  one  is  physically  reduced.  In  like 
manner,  when  one's  hopes  are  hi£^  and 
the  outlook  is  fair,  one  easily  repels  temp- 
tations which  have  almost  overwhelming 
force  when  one  has  lost  confidence  in 
himself  and  sees  no  hope  ahead.  In  de- 
pression clear  judgment  is  almost  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  man  who  wishes  to  guide 
his  life  wisely  will  learn  that,  although  he 
cannot  at  aU  times  throw  off  depression, 
he  can  have  such  a  knowledge  of  himself 
that  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  decide 
important  matters  or  take  important  steps 
when  this  mood  is  on  him.  When  one  is 
climbing  a  mountain  and  a  sudden  fog 
descends,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue  the  ascent,  buUHs  alj^^^^le 
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to  hold  one's  position  and  not  to  go  down- 
ward or  to  fall  over  dangerous  cliffs. 
Depression  is  the  devil's  opportunity ;  the 
mood  of  discouragement  is  his  ripest 
moment  for  mischief.  Depression  and 
discouragement  in  every  form  ought  to  be 
recognized  as  things  to  be  struggled 
against ;  they  are  the  open  doors  through 
which  the  worst  evils  come.  Many  a  man 
on  the  verge  of  a  vrorthy  and  enduring 
success  has  blighted  his  Itfe  hopelessly  by 
wrecking  his  future  in  a  passing  mood  of 
depression.  There  is  but  one  safe  rule, 
and  that  is  always  to  hold  ourselves  spir- 
itually at  the  highest  valuation ;  to  refuse 
to  be  cheapened,  even  in  thought,  by  dis- 
asters, misfortunes,  or  apparent  failures  ; 
to  believe,  with  Browning,  that  "  the  worst 
turns  to  the  best  with  the  brave ;"  and  to 
hold  one's  self  sometlung  grater  than  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  fortunate  or 
unfortunate.  The  man  and  woman  who 
set  their  faces  toward  an  ultimate  aim 
which  is  worthy  of  themselves  can  afford 
to  disre^rd  passing  storms,  the  rising  and 
falling  of  tides,  crosscurrents,  or  even  the 
most  appalling  tempests. 

The  Edwards  Commem- 
oration 

The  unveiling  of  the  memorial  tablet, 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  First  Church 
of  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  June  22,  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  enforced  retirement  from  its  j)as- 
toral  charge,  was  to  meet  the  need  of 
Northampton,  not  of  Edwards.  If  true  of 
any  American,  it  is  true  of  Edwards  that 
he  needs  no  monument;  but  Northamp- 
ton has  needed  to  attest  her  undoubted 
appreciation  of  her  most  illustrious  citizen. 
As  our  countryman,  Mr.  Samuel  Harden 
Church,  in  1894,  incited  the  successful 
movement  for  the  placing  of  a  bust  of 
Cromwell  at  Westminster,  so  a  British- 
American,  Professor  Gardiner,  now  of 
Smith  Coll^  at  Northampton,  has  been 
the  prime  mover  towards  the  erection  of 
the  Edwards  tablet,  and  some  contributions 
toward  the  $2,000  which  it  cost  also  came 
from  England.  The  tablet,  designed  and 
modeled  by  the  sculptor  Herbert  Adams, 
exhibits  the  figure  of  Edwards  in  pulpit 
robes,  and  somewhat  laiger  than  life, 


standing  behind  a  low  screen  which  bears 
the  inscription : 

In  Memoiy  of 
JONATHAN. EDWARDS 
Minister  of  Northampton  from  Februaiy  15, 
1727,  to  June  22,  1750. 

The  Law  of  Truth  was  in  his  Mouth,  and 
Unriiditeousness  wa»  not  found  in  his  Lips. 
He  walked  with  Me  in  Peace  and  Upr^tness, 
And  did  turn  many  awajr  from  Iniquity.— Hal  IL,  6. 

Mr.  Charles  Atwood  Edwards,  of  this 
city,  the  great-great-grandson  and  oldest 
living  descendant  of  Edwards,  unveiled  the 
tablet  Specially  fitting  to  the  occasion 
was  the  anthem  composed  for  it  by  Pro- 
fessor Blodgett,  of  Smith  College,  upon 
St.  Paul's  grand  doxology  in  Romans  xi., 
33-36,  than  which  no  words  of  Scripture 
correspond  closer  to  Edwards's  sublime 
conceptions.  Three  Presidents  of  Yale 
have  Uneally  descended  from  Edwards — 
the  elder  Timothy  Dwight  in  the  third 
generation,  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey  in 
the  fourth,  and  the  younger  Timothy 
Dwight  in  the  fifth.  Dr.  Woolsey,  in  a 
memorial  address  in  1870,  drew  with 
characteristic  sententiousness  the  Ime 
which  later  criticism  of  Edwards  has 
merely  amplified,  in  saying.  "  He  united 
the  traits  of  Paul  and  John,  and  was  under 
the  sway  of  the  theologies  of  both  these 
Apostles."  The  differences  between  Ed- 
wards and  his  church,  which  led  to  his 
dismission,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  a 
majority  of  one  in  the  advisory  (x>unciK 
made  up  a  case  often  paralleled  since  in 
the  experience  of  lesser  men.  The  pub- 
Ucly  professed  repentance,  ten  years 
later,  of  his  chief  opponent,  a  lawyer  of 
hig^  standing,  was  his  sufficient  justifica- 
tion among  his  own  contemporaries. 

It  is  a  curious  and  a  significant  fact 
that  those  principally  active  in  this  com- 
memoration of  Edwards  are  identified 
with  the  liberalizing  tendency  in  the- 
ology. Sufficient  reason  for  this  was 
adduced  by  the  late  Professor  Park,  a 
strong  conservative,  in  saying  of  Edwards : 
"  He  did  adopt  certain  theories  which  are 
the  germ  of  what  is  called  '  the  new  the- 
ology ;' "  a  fact  abundantly  justified  by 
his  best  modem  interpreters.  Significant 
of  the  expansion  of  the  theological  hori- 
zon since  his  day  was  the  presence  and 
address,  on  this  occasion,  of  Professor 
A.  V.  G.  Allen,  of  the  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  of  Cambri^e,  Mass.,  whose  life 
of  Edwards  is  the  be$t  mterpreter  <^  tt^ 
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great  theologian  we  know  in  literature. 
And  yet  Edwards  was  essentially  Puritan 
in  character  and  thought;  and,asProfessor 
Smyth,  of  Andover,  observed,  the  strongly 
marked  intellectual  and  ethical  character 
which   Edwards   impressed   upon  New 
Eng^land  preaching  was  "  unbalanced  by 
influences  from  long-established  and  fa- 
miliar forms  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or 
constant  liturgical  presentations  of  the 
objects  of  faith,  and  of  sacred  events  in 
the  life  of  our  hotd,  or  the  experiences  of 
sainted  men  " — with  an  attending  risk  of 
*'  rationalism  and  moralism."  Speaking 
for  those  not  thus  unbalanced.  Professor 
Allen  declared  that  the  deepest  affinity  of 
Edwards  was  not  with  Calvin  or  Augus- 
tine, but  with  Dante.    This  was  also 
affirmed  by  Dr.  Gordon,  of  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston :  "  His  affinities  with 
Dante  are  veiy  great,  greater,  it  seems  to 
me,  than  any  other  name ;  and  as  Dante 
lives,  in  s^te  of  the  masses  of  obsolete 
thought  that  are  in  him,  Edwards  will  live, 
notwithstanding  his  error  and  imperfec- 
tion, by  the  majesty  of  his  appeaL"  The 
fact  that  the  average  man  misconceives  of 
Edwards  as  a  lurid  preacher  of  damnation 
Professor  Allen  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
"  the  tragedy  of  human  life  encompassed 
him  as  it  encompassed  Dante,"  and  de- 
clared that  "  he  was  not  really  so  great  as 
a  theol(^att  as  when  viewed  as  a  poetic 
interpreter  of  human  life."  Professor 
SmyUi  dwelt  upon  Edwards's  "  transcend- 
ent spiritual  personality,"  the  spiritual 
groundwork  of  an  all-pervading  conscious- 
ness of  God,  on  which  he  based  and  urged 
both  his  fearless  appeals  to  human  reason 
as  to  spiritual  intelligence,  and  his  in* 
sistence  on  an  ethical  life.   Dr.  Gordon 
affirmed  that  when  we  discriminate  what 
is  best  in  Edwards  from  what  is  worst,  he 
"  becomes  the  theologian  of  chief  interest 
for  our  time."    Professor  Fisher,  of  Yale, 
described  Edwards  as  "  the  Saint  of  New 
England,"  in  whom  blend  "  the  vigor  of 
Calvin  and  the  sweetness  of  St  Francis." 
From  Princeton,  whose  president  Edwards 
became  shortly  before  his  death  in  1758, 
Professor  Ormond  brought  a  greeting, 
declaring  that  to  Princeton  "  the  touch  of 
his  intense  personality  was  like  the  intro- 
duction of  an  electric  current."  The 
Northampton  commemoration  thus  illus- 
trated Professor  Allen's  remark  that, 
when  a  man  becomes  truly  great,  he 


escapes  from  the  claims  of  any  church  or 
sect  into  the  possession  of  humanity. 

The  Outlook  would  like  to  add  to  its 
report  of  these  tributes  a  simple  recogni- 
tion of  their  essential  justice.  We  agree 
with  them,  as  they  agree  with  the  most 
careful  students  of  Edwards's  theology,  in 
setting  aside,  as  of  secondary  importance, 
Edw^ds's  scholastic  theology,  which  be- 
longed to  his  age  rather  than  to  him,  and 
his  vivid  and  gruesome  descriptions  of 
eternal  torment,  which,  though  vivified 
by  his  emotional  imagination,  were  bor- 
rowed from  mediaeval  theolt^.  His  dis-. 
tinctive  peculiarity,  and  therefore  his  spe- 
cial contribution  to  New  England  theology, 
is  his  spiritual  mysticism.  Dr.  Fairbairn, 
in  an  article  published  some  years  ago  in 
The  Outlook,  classes  him  with  Spinoza, 
Malebranche,  and  Berkeley,  and  truly  says 
of  him,  "In  a  far  higher .  degree  than 
Spinoza  he  was  a  *  God-intoxicated  man.' " 
Edwards's  description  of  his  experience 
of  Christ's  presence,  one  day  as  he  was 
meditating  upon  spiritual  things  in  1737 
in  the  woods,  is  so  paralleled  by  the 
analogous  experience  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  as  to  give  rise  to  the  reasonable 
opinion  that  the  latter  was  inspired  by  the 
former.  This  doctrine  of  the  divine  im- 
manence would  have  subjected  Edwards 
in  our  time  to  the  charge  of  pantheism ;  in- 
deed, it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
he  was  truly  the  father  of  the  modem  "New 
Theology,"  except  that  the  same  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  perpetual  presence,  and  the 
same  mystical  faith  in  the  Eternal  as  the 
one  and  only  and  all-pervading  reality, 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  theol- 
ogy, ever  since  an  tmknovm  poet  wrote 
the  139th  Psalm.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps 
not  strange  that  the  liberals  in  the  ortho- 
dox church  are  the  ones  who  most  naturally 
unite  to  keep  Edwards's  memory  green  and 
at  once  to  revive  his  name  and  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  influence  of  his  life  and 
teachings.  In  clearness  of  vision,  in 
depth  ot  affection,  in  mystic  apprehension 
of  transcendental  truth,  mated  to  a  vigor- 
ous and  courageous  rationalism,  he  was 
the  spiritual  prt^enitor  of  the  Beechers, 
father  and  son,  of  Horace  Bushnell,  and 
of  Phillips  Brooks.  In  this  man-intoxicated 
age  a  revival  of  the  transcendentalism  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  is  much  to  be  desired, 
provided  it  is  restrained  by  his  strong 
Ic^cal  and  controlling  reasonableness. 
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EmersoD  records  the  fact,  true  in  the 
experience  of  almost  every  college  gradu- 
ate, that,  wherever  he  happened  to  be  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  graduation,  he 
seemed  to  hear  in  the  distance  the  aca- 
demic thunder,  and  to  see  around  him 
the  fair  familiar  scenes  and  the  dear 
familiar  faces.  But  Commencement  is  a 
festival  of  expectation  quite  as  much  as 
of  memory ;  the  significant  figures  are  to 
be  found  in  the  graduating  class,  rather 
than  among  the  alumni  who  come  back  to 
recall  days  of  student  life  and  to  renew 
old  friendships.  Both  lights  rest  upon 
the  coU^  at  Commencement  time — the 
light  of  the  morning  and  the  light  of  the 
aftemocm;  and  every  Commencement 
festival  has  a  different  significance  and 
awakens  a  different  set  of  associations  in 
those  who  come  t(^ther  to  assist  in  its 
celebration.  The  Spectator  always  elects 
to  count  himself  with  thegtaduating  class 
and  to  look  at  Commencement  from  their 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  festival  of  youth, 
of  promise,  and  of  prophecy ;  the  morning 
lig^t  is  upon  it;  and  happy  is  he  for 
whom  the  morning  light  stUl  shines  on  the 
world.  This  festival  has  nowhere  a  more 
charming  setting  than  in  the  colleges  for 
women.  Each  college  has  its  own  special 
observance,  its  individual  f^tes,  its  char- 
acteristic ceremonies;  but  every  college 
makes  a  fair  spectacle  for  the  eye  and 
gives  the  formal  exercises  an  exquisite 
setting  of  youtii,  flowers,  and  music  To 
one  who  has  seen  the  procession  in  cap 
and  gown  wend  its  way  across  the  exquisite 
little  vale  from  the  main  college  building 
to  the  chapel  at  Wellesley,  or  has  sat  in 
the  charming  little  auditorium  filled  with 
flowers  at  Wells,  or  has  seen  Vassar  in 
holiday  attire,  or  the  quadrangle  at  Bryn 
Mawr  mitigating  its  academic  gravity 
with  delightful  touches  of  fresh  woman- 
hood, or  the  hill  on  which  Mount  Holjnke 
stands  gay  with  throngs  erf  visitors  and 
students,  or  the  white-robed  procession 
mc  Axig  under  the  live-oaks  at  the  Sophie 
Newcombe  in  New  Orleans,  or  the  march 
of  the  graduating  class  on  Ivy  Day  at 
Smith,  ^ere  is  no  need  to  declare  that  all 
these  colleges  in  var3dng  ways  have  given 
tbeir  celebrations  the  touch  of  beauty; 
and  this  not  only  because  they  are  colleges 
for  women,  but  because  they  are  colleges 


for  education.  It  would  be  monstrous  if 
a  woman's  coll^  did  not  express  in  some 
form  the  instinct  for  beauty,  which  is 
not  only  the  charm  of  the  best  and  most 
perfectly  developed  women,  but  is  also  the 
final  expression  of  every  form  of  truth. 

This  year  the  Spectator  happened  to 
take  his  annual  plunge  in  the  fountain  of 
youth  at  Nortluampton,  and  to  see  the 
Smith  College  celebration  under  radiant 
skies  and  in  perfect  weather.  The  class 
of  1900  at  Smith  happened  to  be  the 
largest  class  which  has  ever  gone  out  from 
a  woman's  collie ;  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  for  many  others,  it  felt  clearly 
entitled  to  the  gracious  co-operation  of 
the  elements,  and  realized  the  succes- 
sion of  beautiful  days,  as  they  moved 
across  the  hills,  as  a  recognition  of  its 
deserts.  Nortiiampton  was  never  more 
beautiful,  never  better  kept,  than  during 
last  week,  when  its  streets  were  crowded 
with  visitors.  The  old  town,  with  its 
charming  surroundings  of  hills  and  the 
greenness  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  seem- 
ing to  flow  about  it  as  the  river  winds,  wears 
its  age,  not  as  an  infirmity,  but  with  a 
gracious  ripeness.  On  Friday  night,  when 
the  first  performance  of  "  Twelfth  Night" 
was  given  at  the  Opera-House,  dure  was  the 
usual  crowd  eager  to  witness  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  one  of  the  Shakespearean  com- 
edies. The  presentation  of  a  Shakespear- 
ean play  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Smith  Com- 
mencement ;  and  never  has  the  general 
skill,  which  has  become  traditional  in  the 
CoU^  under  the  sensitive  and  intelligent 
training  of  Mr.  Alfred  Young,  been  more 
clearly  revealed  than  in  the  presentation  of 
"Twelfth  Night."  At  first  glance  it  would 
seem  as  if  this  play  were  almost  impossi- 
ble of  adaptation  to  such  an  occasion; 
but  in  the  skillful  hands  of  the  Senior  Class 
it  was  presented  without  offense  and  with* 
out  any  real  mutilation.  It  was  admira- 
bly, and  in  parts  even  exquisitely,  staged ; 
and  when  one  remehibers  that  eveiy  one 
on  the  stage  was  an  amateur,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  average  acting  was  astonish- 
ingly high.  Nearly  all  the  leading  parts 
were  played  with  .exceptional  felicity. 
From  the  moment  when  Olivia  appeared, 
a  vision  of  beauty,  on  the  stage,  until  the 
moment  she  left  it,  she  never  fell  below 
the  dignity  and  grace  which  belonged  to 
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her  part ;  while  as  for  Viola,  in  the  com- 
bination of  naivete,  freshness,  charm,  and 
courage,  she  was  quite  irresistible.  Of 
course  the  purely  comic  element  of  the 
play  was  the  real  test  of  the  performance, 
and  this  test  was  sustained  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  Sir  Toby  Bdch  was  pre- 
sented with  a  breadth  and  freshness  of 
humor,  without  a  touch  of  coarseness, 
which  carried  the  audience  storm ;  in- 
deed,  it  was  hard  to  detect  at  any  point 
a  touch  of  amateurishness  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  difficult  part.  The  clown  sang 
with  a  captivating  freshness,  and  the  minor 
rdles  were  taken,  with  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity. The  preparation  for  these  annual 
dramatic  performances  fills  no  small  part 
in  the  educational  work  of  the  senior  year ; 
and  the  excellence  with  which  the  plays 
are  put  upon  the  stage,  year  after  year, 
by  a  group  of  amateurs,  ^ords  not  only 
the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  work  in 
literature,  English,  and  vocal  training  in 
the  coU^,  but  also  of  the  general  spirit 
and  quality  of  culture  which  pervades  the 
institution ;  from  this  point  of  view  Smith 
College  could  hardly  desire  a  better  con- 
crete illustration  of  the  educational  quality 
of  its  work. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon,  which  al- 
ways touches  the  deeper  note  of  the 
CcHumencement  festivities,  was  preached 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  graduating  class 
filling  the  entire  cential  part  of  the  churdi 
from  puliHt  to  gallery.  Monday  was 
tiie  critical  day  from  tiie  students'  point 
of  view ;  and  never  was  sky  brighter  or 
the  atmosphere  more  perfectly  tempered 
for  out-of-door  exercises.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  campus  was  swarming  with  people, 
and  a  little  later  the  long  procession  of 
white-robed  girls,  protected  by  Junior 
ushers  bearing  ropes  of  mountam  laurel, 
moved  in  procession  through  a  great  con- 
course of  spectators.  From  the  steps  of 
Coll^  Hall  there  were  a  few  words  of 
welcome  from  the  president  of  the  class 
and  the  singing  of  '*  Fair  Smith ;"  then  the 
ranks  were  reformed  and  the  class  marched 
around  Seelye  Hall,  planted  its  ivy,  and 
sang  its  ivy  song;  then  it  reformed  again, 
and,  followed  by  troops  of  friends,  it  moved 
into  the  Social  Hall  of  the  College,  where 
brief  addresses  in  excellent  taste  touched 
upon  the  journalism  in  Smith  College, 
and  the  progress  of  the  effort  to  raise 


funds  for  a  student  building ;  the  exercises 
closing  with  the  ivy  oration,  clear  in 
thought,  thoroughly  well  balanced,  and 
presented  with  admirable  simplicity  and 
dignity.  The  day  culminated  at  seven 
o'clock,  when  a  company  of  probably  three 
thousuid  people  gatiteml  on  the  campus 
in  the  early  twilight  and  listened  to  the 
»nging  <d  the  glee  club,  with  banjo,  man- 
dolin, harp,  and  piano  accompaniments. 
As  the  throng  sat  or  stood,  the  light  faded 
and  the  apparently  innumerable  lines  of 
Japanese  lanterns  came  into  view,  lighting 
the  campus  from  the  entrance  to  Paradise 
with  the  twinkling  of  many-colored  li^ts. 
Even  the  Spectator,  with  all  his  staidness 
of  judgment  and  maturity  of  sentiment, 
was  quite  transported  into  £airyland.  The 
distance  seemed  to  be  illimitable;  and 
over  this  vast  expanse,  poetically  but  not 
perfectly  lighted,  moved  throngs  of  girls 
in  white  and  visitors  without  number.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
College  had  suddenly  bloss(»ned,  and,  for 
a  bri^  moment,  on  a  perfect  summer 
night,  revealed  aH  the  beauty  hidcten  away 
in  the  nlent  processes  of  the  year. 

On  Tuesday  at  half-past  ten  the  Collie 
Hall  was  again  packed  to  the  doors,  and 
again  there  was  the  same  procession,  and 
the  Commencement  speaker  found  him- 
self facing  an  audience  so  charming  that 
Mr.  Barrie's  rathusiasm  when  he  stood 
on  the  same  place  was  easily  understood 
and  no  doubt  entirely  shared.  No  college 
exercise  at  Smith  is  ever  complete  without 
the  oi^n ;  and  Dr.  Blodgett  is  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  educational  influ- 
ence of  the  institution.  After  the  dis- 
tribution of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  diplomas,  and  the  beautiful  rendering 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  always  closes 
these  festivities,  die  Senior  Class  marched 
out  for  the  last  time;^  and  then  came 
luncheons  and  suppers  innumerable ;  re- 
unions of  classes,  reknitting  of  old  asso- 
ciations, and  all  the  dear  and  familiar 
scenes  of  college  life.  When  the  Ameri- 
can girl  leaves  her  college  amid  festivities 
so  penetrated  with  beauty,  it  is  idle  to 
fear  that  any  academic  training  will 
weaken  the  force  or  change  the  character 
of  those  ancient  ideals  which  have  been 
the  joy  and  the  ins|uration  alike  oi  the 
highest  poetry-,  the  noblest  art,  and  the 
most  obscure  home.        ^  i 
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PUhdelphia.  Jane  2t,  19001 

AS  a  spectacle,  the  Republican 
Convention  began  at  ten  o'clock 
to-day.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
been  in  session  during  the  last  two  days, 
but  this  morning's  atmosphere  was  tingling 
and  electric  in  comparison  with  that  of 
those  days.  Important  questions  had 
already  oxne  up  for  settlement — creden- 
tials (alas  for  the  Addicks  decision  1^,  rules, 
the  rearrangement  of  representation,  the 
always  portentously  long  speeches  of  the 
temporary  Chairman  and  of  the  perma- 
nent Chairman  ;  above  all,  the  platform. 
But  the  main  work  in  hand  was  the  choos- 
ii^  of  standard-bearers.  As  to  the  first 
of  those,  every  one  knew  that  the  Conven- 
tion would  be  what  it  was — a  monster 
ratification  meeting  to  approve  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Administration  and  to  demand  a 
continuance  of  it 

Yet  the  last  two  days  have  not  been 
entirely  those  of  dull  routine.  For  in- 
stance, yesterday  there  appeared  fifteen 
white-haired  old  men,  survivors  of  the 
first  Convention  of  the  Republican  part}-, 
also  held  in  Philadelphia.  Their  spokes- 
man read  a  resolution  supporting  the 
present  Administration.  They  bore  aloft 
a  faded  flag,  held  by  a  cross-bar  like 
a  knight's  banner.  That  old  flag  had 
waved  forty-four  years  ago  at  Musical 
Fund  Hall  in  this  city,  when  the  Path- 
finder was  nominated  for  the  Presidency. 
Then  the  campaign's  slogan  was  "  Free 
Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Press,  Free  Men, 
and  Fremont"   The  Pathfinder  is  dead, 

'  In  these  two  articles  our  readers  may  see  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  from  two  angles — thus  pitting  what 
might  be  called  a  stereoscopic  lecture.  Neither  of  the 
writers  has  read  the  article  of  the  other.  Oar  readers 
mast  not,  therefore,  usnme  that  became  the  view  pre- 
sented by  one  is  not  contradicted  by  the  other,  it  u  there- 
fore assented  to  by  him.  Each  view  k  annplete  In  ibelf , 
and  neither  is  intended  to  affinn,  tatiiy,  or  contradict  the 
other  view.— Thb  Editors. 
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but  the  prindples  of  genuine,  not  spuri- 
ous, freedom  are  as  wholeheartedly  pro- 
claimed by  Republican  reformers  to-day 
as  fhey  were  half  a  century  ago. 

As  every  one  knows  froni  the  many 
illustrations  of  it,  the  exterior  architectural 
appearance  of  the  Convention  Hall  is 
impressive,  but  so  is  its  vast  interior, 
lavishly  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting. 

It  was  a  monster  meeting,  as  was  surely 
fitting  when  a  trusted  and  tried  President 
was  to  be  rehonored.  This  morning, 
when  the  Convention  met,  there  was  only 
one  littie  bit  of  unfinished  business  before 
the  nomination  was  in  order.  Yesterday 
an  excellent  resolution  had  been  intro- 
duced providing  that  delegates  to  Repub- 
lican National  Conventions  should  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  one  delegate  for 
every  ten  thousand  Republican  votes  in 
the  State  cast  at  the  previous  Presidential 
election,  together  with  the  usual  four 
del^jates-at-Iarge.  This  morning  the 
amendment  was  withdrawn,  so  great  had 
been  the  sensation  among  the  delegation? 
from  the  Southern  States,  who  declarer*, 
with  some  justice  that  it  would  lead  to 
nqgro  disaffection. 

Thw  itie  Chair  announced  that  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  would  be  nomi- 
nated, and  when  the  clerk  read  the  name 
of  the  first  State  in  the  alphabet,  wr  heard 
the  reply,  "  Alabama  yields  to  Ohio." 
Directly  after,  the  tall  andattractive  figure 
of  Senator  Forako',  from  Mr.  McKinley's 
own  State,  was  seen  mounting  the  jrfat- 
form.  Mr.  Foraker  has  long  been  tiw 
Preadent's  political  rival,*  and  the  two 
men  are  as  different  in  temperament  as 
can  be  imagined;  yet  both  he  und  every 
other  speaker  spoke  of  Mr.  McKinley, 
not  only  with  an  enthusiastic  appreciation, 
which  might  be  expected  at  budi  a  time. 
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but  with  such  evident  sincerity  as  to  indi- 
cate that,  President  or  not,  Mr.  McKinley 
has  always  had  the  genius  of  the  lamented 
Hobart  in  making  friends  and  in  uniting 
many  men  of  many  minds.  Chained  with 
his  subject,  and  speaking  with  contagious 
emotion,  Senator  Foraker  declared  that 
"  No  man  in  all  the  Nation  is  so  well 
qualified  for  this  trust  as  the  great  leader 
under  whom  the  work  has  been  so  far 
conducted.  He  has  the  head,  he  has  the 
heart,,  he  has  the  special  knowledge  and 
the  special  experience,  that  qualify  him 
beyond  others.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  he 
has  also  the  stainless  reputation  and  char- 
acter of  a  blameless  life."  Mr.  Foraker 
then  put  in  nomination  the  name  of  Will- 
iam McKinli^,  justly  asserting  that  the 
nomination  was  equal  to  an  election. 

On  this  men  cheered  and  waved  for 
twenty  minutes.  Democrats  will  say  that 
this  was  "organized  hysteria."  Let  them 
remember  that  it  was  rather  a  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
enjoyed  three  years  of  prosperity  ant^ 
wanted  it  to  continue.  Sentiment  rules 
in  business  as  well  as  outside,  and  the 
name  McKinley  has  becxtme  a  synonym 
of  prosperity.  The  "  Advance  Agent  " 
is  now  the  Maintainer  of  Prosperity,  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  such  a  typical 
specimen  of  the  plain  people  as  Governor 
Mount,  of  Indiana,  grasped  the  standard 
of  his  State  and  rushed  toward  the  plat- 
form. He  was  followed  by  the  leaders  of 
every  other  State  with  their  standards, 
and  in  a  trice  the  stage  was  full  of  them. 
Then  the  procession  round  the  hall  b^n, 
and  the  appropriate  song  suggested  itself 
and  burst  forth :  "  Glory,  glory,  Hallelujah, 
as  we  go  marching  on  1" 

There  stood  up  a  seconder  of  the  nomi- 
nation. With  jaws  grimly  set,  he  waited  for 
the  stentorian  applause  which  greeted  him 
to  subside.  He  saluted  no  one ;  he  was 
frowning  and  looking  intensely  straight 
ahead,  his  shoulders  squared  as  if  on 
dress  parade.  When  he  came  to  speak, 
the  words  hissed  forth  as  from  a  steam- 
engine  at  overpressure,  and  were  marked 
by  almost  spasmodic  emphasis.  Those 
words,  sharply  penetrative,  accompanied 
by  forceful,  unstudied  gestures,  impressed 
his  hea^rs  as  no  other  words  had  yet 
done,  and  they  gave  to  the  young  orator 
an  earnest  attention  which  they  had  not 
given  to  any  other.   But  that  was  not  the 


only  reason  for  their  attention.  They  saw, 
beneath  the  modish,  ck)se-fitting  black 
cutaway  coat,  the  rough,  loose,  Kough- 
Rider,  khaki  uniform.  They  saw,  too, 
united  in  one  man  with  the  hero  of 
San  Juan,  the  student,  scholar,  civil  service 
reformer,  police  administrator,  Cabinet 
secretary,  statesman,  executive — Theodore 
Roosevelt 

Just  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  about  to 
speak  there  occurred  a  characteristic 
scene.  A  photographer  had  planted  his 
camera  directly  in  front  of  the  speaker, 
who  detected  it  and  said  sharply,  "  Take 
that  thing  away;  take  it  away."  A  ser- 
geant-at-arms  rushed  the  man  and  his 
apparatus  out  of  the  aisle.  From  that 
moment,  and  for  twenty  moments,  a  de- 
lighted audience  listened  to  such  pungent 
sentences  as  these :  "  It  wasn't  a  great 
war — that  with  Spain ;  it  didn't  have  to 
be."  "  The  Filipino  war  still  goes  on 
because  the  allies  in  this  country  of  the 
insurrectionary  oligarchy  have  taught  their 
dupes  to  believe  that,  if  rebellion  is  kept 
alive'  imtil  next  November,  Democratic 
success  at  the  polls  here  will  be  followed 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  islands." 
"  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
century,  a  century  big  with  the  fate  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth.  It  rests  with 
us  now  to  decide  whether,  in  the  opening 
years  of  that  century,  we  shall  march  for- 
ward to  fresh  victories,  or  whether  at  the 
outset  we  shall  deliberately  cripple  our- 
selves for  the  contest." 

Ordinarily  the  question  of  a  Presidential 
nominee  is  of  surpassing  interest.  This 
year,  however,  every  one  knew  that  our 
honored  President  would  be  unanimously 
renominated,  as  he  was.  The  real  interest 
was,  therefore,  in  the  Vice-Presidency.  If 
Hobart  had  lived,  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion of  1900  would  undoubtedly  have  re- 
nominated both  candidates,  but  death  had 
made  vacant  an  office  which  had  become 
a  more  genuine  power  and  dignity  by  the 
services  of  its  latest  occupant  Well- 
equipped  candidates  and  "  favorite  sons  " 
had  been  put  forward  for  that  power  and 
dignity.  Delegates  had  been  instructed 
for  such  statesmen  as  Xx)ng,  Washburn, 
Doliiver,  and  others,  yet  one  thing  was 
evident  from  the  start  As  a  National 
figure,  they  all  felt  that  there  was  one  man 
who  did  not  want  to  be  a  candidate,  yet 
who  -would  pre-eminen^  fulfill  .most  re- 
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quirements.   His  only  drawback  seemed 

to  be  that  he  was  such  a  young  man — but 
so  was  Pitt  when  he  took  office,  that  other 
political  genius  with  whom  he  may  be 
compared.  As  Mr.  James  Bryce  said  to 
the  writer  last  summer,  "  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  the  hope  of  American  politics." 

Although  still  a  young  man.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  had  a  considerable  and  certainly 
an  tmcommon  experience  in  politics.  Six- 
teen years  ago  he  sat  among  the  delegates 
at  the  National  Convention  which  nomi- 
nated Blaine  for  the  presidency.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  recapitulate  the  many  offices 
and  honors  which  have  come  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  since  that  day.  They  have 
culminated  in  his  Governorship  of  New 
York,  the  active  and  strenuous  duties  cd 
whidi  exactly  suit  his  onnbativeness  in 
these  days  of  franchise  fights  and  Tammany 
trusts.  He  has  believed  that  he  could  be 
of  more  use  to  his  party  and  to  his  country 
at  the  present  time  in  his  present  position 
than  in  any  other,  and  as  a  candidate  for 
re-election  to  it.  But  the  great  majority 
of  Republicans  throughout  the  United 
States,  granting  the  necessity  to  New  York 
<rf  such  ability  and  courage  as  are  liis, 
think  differently.  They  want  these  very 
powers  emphasized  on  a  National  ticket, 
and  the  Nation  outranks  any  State.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  not  be  convinced  of  the 
universality  of  the  demand  for  Rooseveltian 
fiber,  and  of  his  pre-eminence  in  the  sup- 
ply, until  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
until  he  had  spent  four  days  in  resisting 
by  every  means  in  his  power  dd^tions 
from  every  part  of  the  Union.  It  was  an 
unprecedented  scene  at  a  National  Con- 
vention, that  of  a  candidate  doing  his 
best  to  escape  being  nominated.  There 
is  not  a  case  on  record  where  the  office 
has  sought  the  man  to  such  a  degree. 
Hence  it  makes  us  indignant  when 
Democrats  insinuate  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
final  acquiescence  in  his  nomination  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  such  bosses  as 
Messrs.  Flatt  and  Quay.  These  worthies 
may  have  made  use  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
enormous  popularity  for  their  own  selfish 
ends,  but  they  were  as  nothing  in  the  uni- 
versal and  insatiable  thirst  of  the  people 
for  the  man  who  approached  nearest  to 
their  moral  ideal.  It  is  small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  demonstration  which  fol- 
lowed the  presentation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
name  was  even  more  spontaneous  as  that 


already  accorded  to  Mr.  McKinley.  Dele- 
gates began  marching  around  the  hall, 
lowering  their  banners  as  they  passed  their 
candidate.  The  Kansas  delegates  tore 
off  their  yellow  silk  sunflowers  and  threw 
them  upon  their  idol.  They  knew  that 
his  name  on  the  Presidential  ticket  meant 
the  winning  of  their  State  back  to  Repub- 
licanism after  eight  years  ot  Demo-Popu- 
listic  vagaries.  They  felt,  as  one  of  the 
Southern  delegates  remarked  to  the  writer, 
"  We  want  a  candidate  we  can  yell  for." 
They  have  got  him. 

As  he  would  not  vote  himself,  he  now 
knows  that  he  is  the  only  anti-Roosevelt 
delegate  in  the  Convention.  This  proof 
should  at  last  convince  him  that  he  is  the 
people's  choice.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time 
in  hist^,  Presidential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates  have  been  nominated 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  for  McKinley 
is  "the  Western  man  with  Eastern  sym- 
pathies," and  Roosevelt  *'  the  Eastern 
man  with  Western  sympathies."  As  an 
inevitable  and  l(^cal  conclusion,  no  con- 
vention ever  adjourned  with  more  united 
and  harmonious  party  feeling. 

Next  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  two 
most  discussed  candidates  were  Secretary 
Long,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Representa- 
tive Dolliver,  of  lo^'a.  Once  elected,  Mr. 
Long  would  have  made  an  ideal  Vice- 
President  The  reason  why  Republicans 
preferred  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  that  he  is 
more  of  a  "  hustler,"  and  hustling  qualities 
are  needed  to  elect  in  a  rear-end  car  aam- 
paign,  such  as  this  will  be,  rather  than  the 
old-fashioned  front-porch  campaign.  Mr. 
Long  was  not  at  Philadelphia,  but  Mr. 
Dolliver  was — a  great,  broad-shouldered, 
breezy  Westerner,  full  of  good  stories  and 
rich  metaphor.  He  was  bom  in  West 
Virginia  (then  the  western  part  of  the  Old 
Dominion),  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  West  Virginia.  His  father  was  a 
Methodist  itinerant.  Naturally,  after  the 
Iowa  delegation,  that  from  West  Viipnia 
was  most  enthusiastic  for  him.  They 
r^arded  him  as  one  of  themselves ; 
and  he  certainly  seems  to  unite  Viigin- 
ian  and  lowan  characteristics.  His  is 
a  strong,  magnetic,  engaging  personality. 
He  puts  all  at  ease,  and  has  apparent^ 
as  many  personal  friends  among  Demo- 
crats as  among  Republicans,  so  hard 
is  it  to  resist  his  overflowing  good 
humor  and  kindness  of  he^rt   He  told 
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more  than  one  good  story  to  The  Outlook's 
commissioners,  but,  like  many  humorists, 
is  really  at  his  best  when  he  is  "  in  dead 
earnest"  He  said  to  me  yesterday:  "The 
great  trouUe  with  this  Vice-Presidency 
business  among  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  is  that  no  one  r^rds  the 
office  seriously  enough.  I  have  seen 
del^rates  from  a  State  pledge  themselves 
to  Long,  then  go  out  into  the  street  and 
in  ten  minutes  they  are  weakening  to 
another  candidate.  Don't  think  I  have 
anything  invested  in  the  Vice-Prendency. 
I  haven't  tried'  for  it,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  withdraw  from.  I  haven't  announced 
myself  as  a  candidate,  even  if  my  friends 
have  been  kind  in  su^esting  my  name. 
Let  me  tell  you,  though,  that  they  would 
not  have  been  enthusiastic  enough  to 
have  done  that  if  it  had  been  known  that 
Roosevelt  was  in  a  position  to  accept  the 
nomination.  .  .  .  What  do  I  think  about 
the  Democratic  chaige  of  imperialism? 
I'll  tell  you.  The  only  imperialism  to-day 
is  found  in  the  statute-book  of  Democratic 
States  which  have  deliberately  nullified 
the  United  States  Constitution  by  leaving 
half  their  population  without  voice  or 
representation  at  Washington." 

If  Roosevelt  and  Dolliver  were  remark- 
able personalities  at  Philadelphia,  so  was 
Senator  Hanna,  of  Ohio.  His  has  gener- 
ally been  supposed  to  be  a  dominating  per- 
sonality, and  so  it  is,  but  to  those  of  us  on 
the  Western  Reserve  who  have  known  him 
all  our  lives,  the  insinuations  made  against 
him  of  the  worst  bossism  are  repellent 
In  caricatures  his  face  has  become  as  dis- 
torted as  his  enemies  charge  his  character 
to  be,  so  familiar  are  we  nowadays  with 
cheap  cartoons.  Yet  my  next-door  neigh- 
bor at  the  Convention  remarked:  "Why, 
the  beastly  caricatures  I've  seen  of  Hanna 
were  not  even  caricatures — they  were 
caricatures  of  caricatures.  Hanna  doesn't 
look  a  quarter  as  black  or  as  fat  as  he's 
pamted."  His  speech  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  in  calling  the 
Convoitton  to  order  was  a  clear  and 
forceful  statement  spoken  with  recendy 
developed  and  surprising.oratorical  ability. 
His  decisive  tone  in  the  challenge,  "  There 
is  no  such  word  as  fail,"  still  rings  in  our 
ears.  His  face  is  not  so  inspiring  as  some, 
but  it  is  an  honest  face,  and  it  has  fine  lines 
of  severity.  He  had  used  his  severity  and 
all  his  potentialities  to  protect  the  inter- 


ests of  Secretary  Long,  commonly  reported 
to  be  the  Administration  candidate.  But 
Mr.  Hanna  said  to  us  to-day  that  the 
Administration  has  really  had  no  candi- 
date for  Vice-President^  wanting  to  leave 
a  free  field  to  the  Convention,  *'  I  was 
as  anxious  to  protect  Roosevelt  in  his 
position  as  to  protect  Bliss  and  Fairbanks 
and  Allison,  who  had  also  refused  to  be 
candidates  for  the  nomination.  With  the 
strong  sentiment  of  the  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  Roosevelt,  and 
since  McKinley  was  to  be  nominated  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  it  was  my  jut^^nent 
that  the  Governor  should  be  nominated 
for  Vica-President  with  the  same  unanim- 
ity." Many,  however,  believe  that  Mr. 
Hanna  was  forced  to  surrender,  finding 
that  no  name  could  counteract  the  Roose- 
velt boom.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  Mr. 
Hanna  does  not  run  the  Republican  party, 
even  thot^h  he  may  be  its  head  floor- 
walker. All  the  Administration  power 
does  not  prevail  against  a  nod  of  the  head 
from  the  young  bic^japher  of  Benton  and 
Gouvemeur  Morris. 

Mr.  Bryan  says  that  the  three  issues  of 
the  campaign  are  the  currency,  "  imperial- 
ism," and  trusts.  As  to  the  first,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  remarked  to-day : 

We  have  done  so  well  tiiat  our  opponents 
actually  use  this  venr  fact  as  an  apiwal  for 
turning  us  out.  We  nave  put  die  tariff  on  a 
foundation  so  secure,  we  nave  passed  such 
wise  laws  on  finance,  that  our  opponents  ap- 
peal to  the  honest  men  who  deserted  them  at 
the  last  election  to  help  them  now,  because, 
forsooth,  we  have  done  so  welt  that  nobody 
need  fear  their  capacity  to  undo  our  work! 
We  have  at  last  put  our  financial  leeislation 
on  a  sound  basis,  but  no .  possible  financial 
legidation  can  save  us  frorh  fearful  and  dis- 
astrous panic  if  we  trust  our  finances  to  the 
management  of  any  man  who  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  leaders  and  guides  of  Democracy 
in  its  present  spirit.  No  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Populistic  Democracy  could  avoid  plunging 
this  country  back  into  financial  chaos. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  right.  Another  New 
York  del^:ate  put  the  case  this  way  in 
talking  to  me  last  night :  "  Mr.  Bryan's 
defeat  next  November  will  be  secured, 
first  of  all,  by  the  moral  rather  than  eco- 
nomic victory  which  secured  it  in  1896. 
But  let  us  suppose  he  were  elected  Presi- 
dent While  he  could  not  change  the 
gold  standard  law  until  the  Republican 
majori^  in  the  Senate  is  altered,  a  Demo- 
cratic victcny  would  inevitably  bring  about 
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certain  changes  reducing  the  present 
majority  to  a  figure  greatly  endangering 
Republican  control.  Furthermore,  the 
House  generally  falls  in  Presidential  years 
to  the  party  winning  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. The  resultant  anxiety  throughout  the 
country  would  paralyze  industry  and  in- 
vestments, and  would  practically  put  us  on 
a  silver  basis."  Thecontinued  importance 
of  the  currency  issue  was  recognized  by 
the  framers  of  the  Republican  platform, 
the  first  plank  ol  which  is,  "  We  renew 
our  allegiance  to  the  principle  of  the  gold 
standard."  The  platform  continues: 
"  The  Republican  party  promised  to  re- 
store prosperity  by  means  of  two  legisla- 
tive measures — a  protective  tariff,  and  a 
law  making  gold  the  standard  of  values." 
The  promise  is  redeemed.  Present  pros- 
perity is  shown  by  the  f^ct  that  in  three 
years  of  the  McKinley  administration 
there  has  been  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  of  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  This  prosperity  will  not  continue 
if  a  change  is  made  in  the  party  which 
administers  our  Government 

Every  delegate  with  whom  I  talked  de- 
clared that  our  record  in  the  operations 
of  the  past  three  years  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  was  certainly  expansionistic, 
but  not  "imperialistic."  There  is  no 
trace  of  "  imperialism  "  in  the  Republican 


platform ;  why  should  there  be  ?  said  they, 
since  imperialism  is  opposed  to  every 
Republican  principle  and  tradition.  There 
were  few,  if  any.  Hoar  Republicans  among: 
the  delegates.  Senator  Mason  was  one, 
but  expects  to  make  speeches  supporting 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  As  to  the 
Philippines  question  in  particular,  Sena- 
tor iJodge  voiced  the  "  imperialistic  " 
purpose  of  the  Administration  in  declaring 
yesterday  that  "  the  Filipinos  shall  be 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible  along  the 
road  to  entire  freedom  under  our  flag." 

To-day  an  effective  thrust*at  the  charge 
of  trust-favoring  legislation  was  aimed  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  declared  that 
Democrats  had  foamed  at  the  mouth  in 
denunciation,  and  yet,  In  my  own  State 
their  foremost  par^  leaders,  including  the 
man  before  whom  the  others  bow,  have 
be&i  discovered  in  a  trust  which  is  of 
infamous  and  perhaps  of  criminal  char- 
acter— a  trust  in  which  these  apostles  of 
Democracy,  these  prophets  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation, have  sought  to  wring  fortunes 
from  the  dire  need  of  their  poorer  breth- 
ren." Raising  his  arms,  he  cried:  "I 
pity  the  man  who  mentions  the  word 
trust  in  the  New  York  campaign  this  year," 
a  sentiment  greeted  by  thunderous  ap- 
plause and  the  word  "Icel"  from  ten 
thousand  throats. 


II. 

The  Story  told  by  a  Democratic  StafF  Correspondent 


As  I  stepped  out  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Philadelphia  on  Monday 
evening,  the  Republican  clubs  of 
the  Twelfth  Ward  were  forming  for  the 
night's  procession  in  the  street  before  me. 
Before  I  was  near  enough  to  see  the 
marchers,  my  eyes  were  greeted  with  these 
words  upon  a  great  transparency :  "  Civil 
Service  Creates  an  Aristocracy  of  Ofl&ce- 
Holders.  Repeal  it."  By  the  time  I 
reached  the  sidewalk  another  tran^r- 
ent^  was  borne  along,  this  one  reading, 
"  Reform  Civil  Service  by  Abolishing  it." 
The  next  transparency,  and  the  next,  bore 
similar  designs — each  using  the  words 
"  civil  service "  as  if  they  covered  the 
reform  hated  and  not  the  offices  desired. 
I  had  read  the  week  before  in  '*  City  and 
State "  that  the  allied  Republican  clubs 


of  Philadelphia  had  decided  with  a  great 
hurrah  to  carry  transparencies  calling  for 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  civil  service 
statute,  but  I  had  also  read  that  orders 
had  come  from  headquarters  that  liie 
sentiments  of  the  clubs  were  to  be  con- 
cealed. The  crowd  before  me  showed  that, 
in  some  wards  at  least,  the  active  workers 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Philadeli^a 
were  not  to  be  repressed  for  the  sake  of 
any  gains  which  the  advocacy  of  Civil 
Service  R^orm  mi^t  bring  to  the  party 
elsewhere.  When^I  turned  my  attention 
from  the  banners' to  the  qu^ity  of  the 
men  who  were  marching,  I  found  that  the 
latter  were,  in  moral  quality,  precisely 
such  men  as  make  up  the  Tammany  pro- 
cessions in  New  York,  and  I  could  not 
but  reflect  that  in  1856,  when  the  Repub- 
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Ikan  party  stood  for  the  spirit  of  refonn, 
these  elements  in  Philadelphia  life,  almost 
as  much  as  the  aristocracy  of  Philadelphia, 
were  opposed  to  Republicanism.  As  I 
watched  the  procession  later  in  the  even- 
ing, and  saw  companies  with  fantastic 
masks,  and  no  one  of  their  banners  re- 
ferring to  any  principle  more  moral  than 
that  of  protection,  which  the  platform  of 
1856  did  not  indorse,  I  continued  to 
reflect  upon  the  spirit  which  now  ani- 
mated the  Republican  party  as  contrasted 
vith  that  which  animated  it  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

These  questions  were  in  my  mind  a 
good  deal  the  day  following.  The  moral 
quality  of  the  delegates  was  to  m&  'a 
matter  of  prime  importance.  During  the 
previous  evening,  white  the  procession 
was  going  on,  I  had  been  interested  in 
watching  and  talking  with  members  of  the 
various  delegations  quartered  at  my  hotel. 
The  Iowa  delegation  had  made  a  signally 
6ne  impression.  Nearly  all  of  its  mem- 
bers looked  like  men  of  character  as  well 
as  ability,  like  men  who  would  be  more 
at  home  in  a  church  meeting  than  in  a 
bar-room  or  even  a  fashionable  club. 
The  Nebraska  delegation,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  made  a  very  diflEerent  impres- 
sion. Its  chairman  was  distincti^'ely  o£ 
the  high-living,  low-thinking  type,  while 
one  or  two  others  of  the  most  prominent 
members  gave  the  impression  of  legisla- 
tive lobbyists,  with  whom  moral  considera- 
tions would  weigh  nothing.  These,  of 
course,  are  generalizations  and  not  uni- 
versalizations,  for  the  most  interesting 
delate  I  talked  with  that  evening  was 
Mr.  Rosewater,  editor  of  the  Omaha  "Bee," 
who  seemed  to  me  not  only  a  man  of  rare 
ability  and  energy,  but  a  sincere  anti- 
monopolist — at  heart  thoroughly  opposed 
to  the  present  tendencies  of  his  party; 
It  was  no  surprise  to  me,  however,  to 
learn  that  evening  from  a  Nebraska 
Republican  that  Mr.  Rosewater  had  been 
defeated  for  National  Committeeman  by  a 
man  generally  reported  to  be  his  opposite 
in  many  ways,  and  that  the  chances  of  car- 
Tying  Nebraska  had  thus  been  seriously 
impaired.  When  I  reached  the  Convention 
Hall  a  little  before  the  Convention  was 
called  to  order  the  next  day,  I  used  some 
of  my  leisure  in  noting  the  quality  of  the 
delegations  near  me.  Texas  sat  nearest, 
and  its  white  members  were  of  a  much 


lower  type  than  I  had  expected  to  see.  I 
thot^t  the  delations  mig^t  contain 
some  men  who  were  Republicans  because 
of  their  sense  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
the  negroes  by  the  race  feeling  of  the 
white  Democrats.  But  the  white  men 
before  me  were  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  this  type.  The  faces  of  the  negroes 
in  the  delegation  were  much  better.  They 
were  not  of  the  plug-ugly  or  even  the  sport- 
ing kind,  but  loolrcd  like  men  who  might 
legitimately  have  influence  among  their 
people.  Back  of  Texas  sat  Vermont,  and  I 
thought  that  this  delegation  might  be  a 
duplication  of  that  of  Iowa ;  but  two  or  three 
of  the  eight  faces  were  distinctly  bad,  and 
the  delegation  as  a  whole  seemed  to  misrep- 
resent the  moral  fiber  of  Vermont  Repub- 
licanism. Back  of  Vermont  sat  Utah,  and 
here  for  the  first  time  the  dele^^tes  were 
plain  people  of  the  serious  type.  I  had 
not  time  to  go  further  with  this  study  when 
the  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Hanna.  His  face  was  so  much 
better  than  his  familiar  caricatures  that 
to  see  him  produced  a  distinct  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  his  favor  and  against  the 
caricaturist,  whose  drawings  are  really 
studies  in  distortion  rather  than  carica- 
tures. The  Senator's  face  was  that  of 
a  business  man  in  whose  honesty  any- 
body would  confide,  and  the  face  of  a 
politician  whose  methods  would  at  least 
be  direct.  His  eyes  had  none  of  that 
furtiveness  which  generally  characterizes 
those  of  the  political  trickster.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  face  that  attracted  me. 
There  was  in  it  neither  moral  earnestness 
nor  humane  sympathy.  It  was  the  face 
of  a  typical  materialistic  business  man, 
who  seemed  by  right  to  have  his  place  as' 
the  dominating  spirit  of  this  Convention, 
That  afternoon  I  went  into  the  Philadel- 
phia Library  and  read  in  the  Philadelphia 
"  Public  Ledger  "  of  June  20,  1856,  the 
account  of  the  Republican  Convention 
then  in  session.  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  who  called  the 
delegates  to  order,  feelingly  addressed 
them  as  "  Representatives  of  the  Heart 
and  Hope  of  the  Nation,"  Had  Chair- 
man Hanna  tried  to  have  recourse  to 
similar  alliteration,  the  most  ilattering  he 
could  have  used  would  have  been  "  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Purse  and  Pride  of 
the  Nation." 

I  did  not  remain  long  at/ttte^i^cu^vbntion 
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the  first  day,  and  learned  little  while  I 
did  remain.  When  I  returned  to  my  seat, 
after  observing  the  delegates  near  the 
section  allotted  to  the  press,  I  found  that 
the  place  assigned  me,  though  better  than 
three-fourths  of  the  seats  in  the  great  hall, 
made  the  proceedii^  of  the  Convention 
but  little  more  than  a  pantomime.  Only 
when  one  of  the  secretaries  read  some- 
thing, or  some  speaker  exhibited  unusual 
lung  power,  did  I  catch  any  of  the  words. 
An  audience  of  sixteen  thousand  is  not 
an  audience  at  all,  for  half  of  its  members 
can  hear  nothing  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  buzz  of  their  conversation  soon  makes 
it  impossible  for  speakers  to  be  heard  by 
half  of  those  remaining.  Thus  the  Con- 
vention was  exceptionally  profitless  for 
purposes  of  ascertaining  popular  sentiment 
upon  the  subjects  before  it.  The  place 
to  learn  what  people  thought  and  felt  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  was  in  the 
hotel  lobbies  and  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
various  State  delegations. 

The  question  in  which  I  was  more  par- 
ticularly interested  than  any  other  was 
the  extent  to  which  Republicans  still  sym- 
pathized with  Senators  Hoar  and  Hale 
and  Wellington  and  Mason  in  the  posi- 
tion they  took  in  supporting  the  Bacon 
resolution  to  treat  the  Philippines  as  we 
promise  to  treat  Cuba.  The  first  man  to 
■whom  I  put  this  question  wore  a  Nebraska 
badge,  though  he  proved  not  to  be  a  dele- 
gate. His  first  answer  was  that  everybody 
supported  the  President's  policy.  A  few 
moment?,  later,  however,  he  remarked  that 
his  personal  feeling  agreed  with  my  own, 
as  he  had  never  believed  in  hetero- 
geneous expansion.  The  next  man  to 
whom  I  put  my  question  was  a  negro 
editor  from  West  Virginia — who, I  thought, 
might  feel  the  contempt  for  the  manhood 
of  the  colored  races  which  underlies  the 
shooting  down  of  Filipinos  in  place  of 
treating  them  as  we  would  wish  to  be 
treated.  He,  however,  disappointed  my 
hopes,  though  the  way  in  which  he  put  his 
indorsement  of  the  President  seemed  to 
me  a  trifle  significant,  "  We,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  negroes,  "  are  on  the  side 
of  McKinley,  right  or  wrong.  .  .  .  We  are 
having  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  wear, 
and  we  are  satisfied." 

The  next  man  I  inquired  of  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Nevada,  who  answered  un- 
equivocally that  the  Republicans  of  his 


State  were  in  favor  of  *'  holding  the  Phil- 
ippines and  governing  them."  We  were 
riding  in  a  street-car  together,  and  our 
conversation  was  of  necessit>-  prolonged. 
He  b^n  his  argument  by  telling  me  that 
the  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Philippines  to-day  was  exactly  like  the 
opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Louisiana 
under  Jefferson.  When  I  reminded  him 
that  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  was 
opposed  by  the  aristocracy  and  favored 
by  the  working  people,  who  expected  to 
settle  the  unoccupied  country,  while  the 
present  annexation  was  demanded  by  the 
plutocracy  and  opposed  by  the  working 
people,  who  could  not  colonize  the  densely 
peopled  country,  he  changed  his  illustra- 
tion to  the  territory  taken  from  Mexico. 
When  I  recalled  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  the  forcible  annexation  of  the  settled 
parts  of  Mexico  came  from  Buchanan  and 
the  pro-slavery  Democrats,  and  that  every- 
body now  rejoiced  that  Mexico  had  not 
been  annexed,  he  declared  that  he  was 
sorry.  "  I  want,"  he  said, "  that  the  United 
States  should  rule  everj^ing  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien." 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  Administration.  It  was  by  this 
time  clear  enough  that  opponents  of  imperi- 
alism were  rare  people  in  this  Convention, 
and  I  went  to  the  Massachusetts  head- 
quarters hoping  to  find  that  some  of  the 
delegates  had  at  least  known  of  Repub- 
licans who  sympathized  with  Senator 
Hoar.  I  talked  with  only  two  Massachu- 
setts delegates,  but  one  of  these  assured 
me  that  there  were  very  few  anti-imperial- 
ists among  Massachusetts  Republicans, 
and  the  other  that  there  were  practically 
none.  It  was  clear  that  the  Massachu- 
setts delegates  were  partisans  of  Senator 
Lodge,  and  that  they  were  in  touch  only 
with  those  Republicans  who  felt  as  they 
did.  My  inquiries  on  this  subject  almost 
ceased  with  this  visit,  though  I  afterwards 
met  an  anti-imperialist  delegate  from  the 
West,  who  also  was  chiefly  in  touch  with 
men  who  felt  as  he  did.  One  other  dele- 
gate from  his  State,  he  assured  me,  felt 
exactly  as  he  did,  and  though  unwilling 
to  break  with  his  constituents  by  voting 
against  McKinley  in  this  Convention, 
would  not  vote  for  him  in  November. 
"  Every  foreign-bom  voter  in  our  State," 
said  my  informant,  "  is  opposed  to  Mc- 
Kinley's  Philippine  policy,  and  he  stands 
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DO  more  chance  of  haiig  elected  this  fall 
than  you  do." 

In  talking  with  delegates,  however,  it 
required  the  forcing  of  conversation  out 
of  natural  channels  to  get  opinions. 
The  one  natural. subject  of  conversation 
was  the  possibility  of  Roosevelt  for  Vice- 
President,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
one  else.  The  delates  were  more  cau- 
tious in  expressing  this  feeling  than  the 
Republicans  who  accompanied  the  various 
delegations.  The  influence  of  the  Admin- 
istration was  strongly  against  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's nomination,  as  was  indicated  to  the 
world  by  Congressman  Grosvenor's  written 
statement  that  this  nomination  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  President  Delegates 
who  did  not  wish  to  offend  the  Adminis- 
tration urged  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not 
want  the  nomination,  had  declared  that 
he  would  not  accept  it,  and  that  the  power 
forcing  him  upon  the  Convention  was  the 
power  that  wanted  to  force  him  out  of 
the  Governorship  in  New  York.  The 
independent  Republicans  of  New  York 
who  were  present  at  the  Convention 
strongly  supported  this  view.  Some  of 
them  visited  various  Western  delega- 
tions and  told  them  that  the  Piatt 
machine  in  New  York  had  frankly  told 
Mr.  Roosevelt  that  his  renomination  for 
Governor  would  cut  off  the  campaign 
contributions  from  the  street-railway  cor- 
porations, and  that  New  York  State  would 
be  endangered  if  the  machine  succeeded 
in  burying  the  Governor  alive  in  the 
Vice-Presidency.  The  fact  that  the  men 
who  urged  these  ai^^ents  were  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  warmest  Mends,  and  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  tried  hardest  to  force 
his  nomination  were  his  worst  enemies, 
made  the  contest  one  between  those  who 
cared  more  for  the  man  than  for  the  party 
and  those  who  cared  more  for  the  party 
than  for  the  man. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  stood  by  his  first 
declaration  that  he  would  "  not  accept 
the  nomination  "  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
be  would  have  come  out  of  the  Conven- 
tion with  far  greater  personal  prestige, 
and  very  likely  would  have  come  out  of  it 
the  nominee  for  the  Presidency.  The 
first  of  these  propositions  I  knew  to  be 
true  before  I  went  to  Philadelphia ;  the 
tatter  was  gradually  forced  upon  me  as  I 
tailed  with  members  of  different  delega- 
tions.  Everywhere  the  mea  who  dared 
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talk — even  the  men  who  defended  every 
point  in  the  Administration  pn^pramme — 
admitted  that  there  was  Uiis  year  no 
popular  enthusiasm  for  McKinley,  and 
admitted  with  equal  freedom  that  none  of 
the  Vice-Presidential  candidates  except 
Mr.  Roosevelt  could  arouse  any.  A  ward 
politician  in  Baltimore,  who  had  been  a 
delate  to  the  last  National  Convention, 
but  was  not  to  the  present  one,  expressed 
an  unexpectedly  general  feeling  when  he 
said  to  me,  '*  If  they  don't  nominate 
Roosevelt,  they  might  as  well  shut  up 
shop."  When  I  inquired  of  him  the  situ- 
ation in  Maryland,  he  said  that  Senator 
Wellington — the  anti-imperialist  Republi- 
can—was going  to  support  the  Democrats, 
that  the  offices  were  all  filled  so  that  no 
work  could  be  got  from  those  who  hoped 
for  them,  and  that  unless  there  was  some- 
body "  to  hurrah  for  "  they  couldn't  get  out 
the  vote.  "  Long  is  a  nice  man,"  he  said, 
"  but  he  hasn't  got  any  ginger.  We  have 
got  to  put  some  ginger  into  this  campaign, 
or  we  had  better  throw  up  the  sponge." 
It  was  this  sentiment  which  enabled  Piatt 
and  Quay  to  win  their  victory  over  Sena- 
tor Hanna  and  the  Administration.  So 
strong  was  this  sentiment  that,  even  after 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  disappointed  his 
friends  and  lost  some  of  his  prestige 
with  every  one  by  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion for  Vice-President,  there  was  still 
talk  of  a  convention  stampede  to  make 
him  instead  the  candidate  for  President. 

The  lifelessness  of  the  Convention,  until 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  acceptance  was  assured, 
was  so  oppressive  that  no  Republican 
could  deny  it  On  the  second  day  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  reported,  arid 
their  reports  showed  that  Addicks,  the 
gas  manipulator  of  Boston  and  the  politi- 
cal corruptionist  of  Delaware,  had  been 
given  command  of  the  Republican  forces 
of  Delaware.  To  the  credit  of  the  Conven* 
tion,  this  decision  elicited  only  the.faint- 
est  kind  of  cheer,  although  Addicks  had 
had  "  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  Delaware  "  in 
Monday  evening's  procession.  The  most 
indignant  men  I  met  in  Philadelphia  were 
the  regular  or  anti-Addicks  Republicans 
of  Delaware,  who  claimed  to  represent  the 
great  majority  of  their  party,  and  al!  of  its 
moral  decency.  These  men  chai^;ed  that 
their  defeat  was  due  to  Addicks's  prom- 
ise of  campaign  contributions,  and  th^ 
declared  that  a  thousand  anti-Addicks 
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Republicans  would  refuse  to  register  this 
fall,  and  many  more  would  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket.  The  knowledge  of  the 
continued  fierceness  of  the  fight  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  even  the  supporters 
of  Addicks  to  cheer  the  victory.  The 
only  great  cheer  during  the  second  day's 
Convention  was  for  Matthew  S.  Quay. 
Compared  with  the  ovation  he  received,  as 
disgusted  Republicans  admitted  to  me,  the 
applause  for  the  President  had  been  as 
nothing.  One  of  the  scenes  that  day 
oug^t  to  have  called  forth  an  ovation  and 
did  not.  A  group  of  survivors  of  the 
Convention  of  1856  was  presented  to  this 
Convention,  and  I  expected  a  perfect 
storm  of  cheers,  in  which  I  was  prepared 
to  join.  But  hardly  had  I  begun  to  cheer 
before  I  found  that  it  was  all  over,  and 
that  evening  two  Republican  companions 
referred  to  the  presentation  of  the  founders 
oi  the  party  as  a  sort  of  "  hitch  "  in  the 
proceedings.  It  all  went  to  show  how 
little  the  Convention  of  1900  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  Convention  of  1856. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  two  of 
these  survivors,  and  they  spoke  feelingly  of 
the  contrast  between  the  present  occasion 
and  the  gathering  of  1856.  It  was  after 
1856,  it  will  be  recalled,  that  the  purchase 
of  a  Governor's  mansion  on  'Beacon  Street 
for  Governor  Banks  was  referred  to  in 
Boston  as  "  an  attempt  of  the  Republicans 
to  get  into  good  society ;"  and  in  the 
cities  further  South  the  attitude  of  good 
society  toward  the  new  party  was  even 
more  derisive.  I  was  not  at  all  surprised 
when  the  finer  of  the  two  old  delegates — 
a  Maryland  man — said  that  after  the 
Convention  of  1856  they  returned  home  to 
"hostility  and  contumely."  I  was  quite 
interested  to  learn  how  these  men  looked 
upon  the  Philippine  war.  I  knew  that  in 
my  old  State  of  Ohio  two  of  the  five 
survivors  of  the  *S6  Convention — Judge 
Sloane  and  General  Brinkerhoff — had 
long  been  free-trade  Democrats,  and  that 
a  third  of  the  five — ex-Governor  Edgerton 
— had  broken  from  his  party  in  1896  to 
support  Mr.  Bryan.  I  was  not  surprised, 
therefore,  when  one  of  these  two  survivors 
told  me  that  while  he  favored  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  it  was  only  to  make 
States  out  of  them  "  with  the  same  rights 
as  Ohio."  "  No  free-soiler,"  he  said, 
"  could  believe  in  holding  people  in  sub- 
jection."  I  did  not  explain  to  him  that 


the  Administration's  denial  that  the  people 
of  the  territories  would  have  the  constitu* 
tional  rights  of  citizens  proceeded  from  no 
other  spirit  than  unwillingness  to  treat 
them  as  a  part  of  our  own  people.  The 
other  del^rate,  a  Pennsylvanian,  really 
supported  the  President's  policy ;  but  the 
whole  incident  served  strongly  to  corrob- 
orate Carl  Schurz's  statement  that  the 
Republicans  who  were  his  associates  when 
the  party  stood  against  slavery — ex- 
Senators  Morrill,  Edmunds,  Sherman, 
Henderson,  and  Boutwell — were  all  op- 
posed to  the  present  war  to  prevent  the 
independence  of  the  Philippines. 

The  platform  was  read  on  Wednesday, 
but  nobody  heard  it  I  was  unable,  there- 
fore, to  judge  how  its  various  portions 
were  received.  As  to  one  plank,  however, 
the  discussions  by  the  delates  6\d  not 
leave  me  in  doubt  Few  as  were  the 
del^;ates  who  did  not  accept  the  position 
of  their  party  respecting  the  Philippines, 
there  were  still  fewer  who  did  accept  the 
position  of  the  English  Tory  party  respect- 
ing the  war  in  South  Africa.  There  was 
a  strong  popular  demand  for  a  declaration 
which  would  show  that  the  conscience  of 
all  parties  in  America  supported  the  con- 
science of  the  Liberal  party  in  England 
in  condemning  the  British  Government 
for  making  war  on  a  little  republic,  refus- 
ing to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration. 
But  the  platform  merely  expressed  sympa- 
thy with  both  sides. 

On  th^  Ias^  day  the  nominating  speeches 
and  the  nominations  were  made.  The 
speeches  made  for  M.^McKinley  held  the 
Democrats  responsible  for  the  business 
depression — which  existed  all  over  the 
world  after  the  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints ;  and  made  Mr.  McKinley  in  person 
responsible  for  the  business  revival — 
which  has  come  all  over  the  world  since 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  gold. 
Not  one  of  these  speeches  dwelt  upon  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  candidate.  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt's  speech  a>ntained  a 
furious  assault  upon  the  Filipinos  as  "  sav- 
ages," though  the  one-tenth  undiristianized 
are  mainly  agricultural,  and  the  nine-tenths, 
composed  of  Visayans  and  Tagals,  have 
been  devout  Catholics  for  generations. 
It  also  contained  an  assault  upon  the 
Democratic  party  for  willingness  to  allow 
the  Philippines  to  be  seized  by  some  strong 
European  power,  though  every  Democrat 
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in  Congress  favors  protecting' the  Philip- 
pines against  foreign  ag^p^ssion  just  as 
we  have  protected  the  countries  of  Spanish 
America  ever  since  the  enunciation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  This  speech  and  sub- 
sequent nomination  pushed  to  the  front 
the  one  issue,  between  plutocracy  and 
democracy,  upon  which  the  platform  had 
shown  timidi^  in  its  repudiation  ot  demo- 
cratic prindples.   When  I  remembered 


how  vehemently  tlie  platform  of  1856  con- 
demned the  proposal  of  the  plutocracy  of 
that  day  to  annex  Cuba,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  transformation  of  the  Republican 
party  could  hardly  be  made  more  completa. 
Certainly  the  Republicanism  of  to-day, 
has  as  little  in  common  with  the  Repui^ 
licanism  of  1856  as  the  Democracy 
1856  had  in  common  with  the  Democracy 
of  Jefferson. 


The  Republican  Platform 

We  print  below  the  full  text  ot  the  Platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  Convention 

in  Philadelphia  on  June  20 : 


The  Republicans  of  the  United  States 
through  their  chosen  representatives,  met  in 
National  Convention,  looking  back  upon  an 
unsurpassed  record  of  achievement  and  look- 
ing fOTward  to  a  great  field  of  duty  and  oppor- 
timi^,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  meir 
coontrymen,  make  these  declarations : 

The  expectation  in  which  the  American 
people,  turning  from  the  Democratic  par^, 
intrusted  power  four  years  ago  to  a  Repub- 
lican Chief  Magistrate  and  a  Republican 
Congress,  has  been  met  and  satisfied.  When 
the  people  then  assembled  at  the  polls,  after  a 
term  of  Democratic  l^^ation  and  adminis- 
tration, business  was  dead,  industry  paralyzed, 
and  the  National  credit  disastrously  impaired. 
The  country's  capital  was  hidden  away  and  its 
labor  distressed  and  unemployed. 

The  Democrats  had  no  other  plan  with  which 
to  improve  the  ruinous  conditions  which  they 
had  themselves  produced  than  to  coin  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  I.  The  Republican  party, 
denouncing  this  plan  as  sure  to  produce  con- 
ditions even  worse  than  those  from  which 
relief  was  sought,  promised  to  restore  pros- 
perity by  means  of  two  legislative  measures — 
a  protective  tariff  and  a  law  making  gcAd  the 
standard  of  value. 

The  people,  by  great  majorities,  issued  to 
the  Republican  party  a  commission  to  enact 
these  laws.  This  commission  has  been  exe- 
cuted and  the  Republican  promise  is  redeemed. 
Prtsperity  more  general  and  more  abundant 
than  we  have  ever  known  has  followed  tiiese 
enactments.  There  is  no  longer  controversy 
as  to  the  value  of  "any  Government  obligations. 
Every  American  dollar  is  a  gold  dollar,  or  its 
assured  equivalent,  and  American  credit 
stands  higher  than  that  of  any  nation.  Capital 
is  fully  employed,  and  labor  everywhere  is 
profitably  occupied.  No  single  fact  can  more 
strikingly  tell  the  story  of  what  Republican 
government  means  to  me  country  than  this — 
that  while,  during  the  whole  period  of  107 
years  from  1 790  to  1897,  there  was  an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  of  only  ^383,028,497,  there 
has  been  in  the  short  three  years  of  the  present 
Republican  administration  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  in  the  enormous  sum  of 
<l,«3,537,094. 


The  Spanish  War 

And  while  the  American  people,  sustained 
by  this  Republican  legislation,  have  been 
achieving  these  splendid  triumphs  in  their 
business  and  commerce,  they  have  conducted 
and  In  victory  concluded  a  war  for  lib«1y  and 
human  rights.  No  thought  of  National  j^gran- 
dizement  tarnished  the  high  purpose  with 
which  American  standards  were  unfurled. 

It  was  a  war  unsought  and  patiently  resisted, 
but  when  it  came  the  American  Government 
was  ready.  Its  fleets  were  cleared  for  action, 
its  armies  were  in  the  field,  and  the  quick  and 
signal  triumph  of  its  forces  on  land  and  sea 
bore  equal  tnbute  to  the  courage  of  Amolcan 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  to  the  skill  and  fore* 
siriit  of  Republican  statesmanship.  To  ten 
millions  of  the  human  race  there  was  given 
"  a  new  birth  of  freedom,"  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  new  and  noble  responsibility. 

The  President  Indorsed 
We  indorse  the  Administration  of  William 
McKinley.  Its  acts  have  been  established  in 
wisdom  and  in  patriotism,  and  at  home  and 
abroad  it  has  distinctiy  elevated  and  extended 
the  influence  of  the  American  Nation.  Walk- 
ing untried  paths  and  facing  unforeseen  respon- 
sibilities. President  McKinley  has  been  in 
every  situation  the  true  American  patriot  and  ' 
the  upright  statesman,  clear  in  vision,  strong 
in  judgment,  firm  in  action,  always  inspiring 
and  deserving  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 

In  asking  the  American  people  to  indorse 
this  Republican  record  and  to  renew  their 
commission  to  the  Republican  party,  we  re- 
mind them  of  the  fact  mat  the  menace  to  their 
prosi>erity  has  always  resided  in  Democratic 
principles,  and  no  less  in  the  general  incapacity 
of  the  Democratic  party  to  conduct  public 
affairs.  The  prime  essential  of  business  pros- 
perity is  pubfic  confidence  in  the  good  sense 
of  the  Government  and  in  its  ability  to  deal 
intelligently  with  each  newproblem  of  admin- 
istration and  legislation.  That  confidence  the 
Democratic  party  has  never  earned.  It  is 
hopelessly  inadequate,  and  the  country's  pros- 
perity, when  Democratic  success  at  the  polls  is 
announced,  halts  and  ceases  in  mere  anticipa- 
tion of  Democratic  blunders  and  failures. 
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financial 

We  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  principle  of 
■  the  gold  standard,  and  declare  our  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  of  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress  by  whicn  the  parity  of  all  our 
money  and  the  stability  of  our  currency  upon 
a  gold  basis  have  been  secured. 

We  recc^ize  that  interest  rates  are  potent 
factors  in  production  and  business  »:tivity. 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  further  Equalizing  ana 
of  further  lowering  the  rates  of  interest,  we 
favor  such  monetary  legislation  as  will  enable 
the  varying  needs  of  the  season  and  of  all  sec- 
tions to  be  promptly  met,  in  order  that  trade 
may  be  evenly  sustained,  labor  steadily  em- 
ployed, and  commerce  enlarged.  The  volume 
of  money  in  circulation  was  never  so  great  per 
capita  as  it  is  to-day. 

We  declare  our  steadfast  opposition  to  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  No 
measure  to  that  end  could  be  considered  which 
was  without  the  support  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world.  However 
firmly  Republican  legislation  may  seem  to 
have  secured  the  country  against  the  peril  of 
base  and  discredited  currency,  the  election  of 
a  Democratic  President  could  not  fail  to  im- 
pair the  country's  credit  and  to  bring  once 
more  into  question  the  intention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  maintain  upon  the  gold  standard 
the  parity  of  their  money  circulation.  The 
Democratic  party  must  be  convinced  that  the 
American  people  will  never  tolerate  the  Chi- 
cago platform.  ^ 

Trusts 

We  recognize  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
the  honest  co-operation  of  capital  to  meetnew 
business  conditions  and  especially  to  extend 
our  rapidly  increasing  foreign  trade,  but  we 
condemn  all  conspiracies  and  combinaHons 
intended  to  restrict  business,  to  create  monop- 
olies, to  limit  production,  or  to  control  prices, 
and  favor  such  legislation  as  will  effectively 
restrain  and  prevent  all  such  abuses,  protect 
and  promote  competition,  and  secure  the  rights 
of  producers,  laborers,  and  all  who  are  engaged 
in  mdustry  and  commerce. 

Protection 

We  renew  our  faith  in  tlie  policy  of  protec- 
tion to  American  labor.  In  that  policy  our 
industries  have  been  established,  diversified, 
and  maintained.  By  protecting  the  home 
market  competition  nas  been  stimulated  and 
production  cheapened.  Opportunity  to  the 
inventive  genius  of  our  people  has  oeen  se- 
cured and  wages  in  every  department  of  labor 
maintained  at  nigh  rates,  higher  now  than  ever 
before,  and  always  distinguishing  our  working 
people  in  their  better  conditions  of  life  from 
those  of  any  competing  country. 

Enjoying  the  olessin^  of  the  American 
common  school,  secure  m  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  protected  in  the  occupancy 
of  their  own  markets,  their  constantly  increas- 
ing knowledge  and  skill  have  enabled  them 
finally  to  enter  the  markets  of  the  world. 

We  favor  the  associated  policy  of  reciproc- 
ity, so  directed  as  to  open  our  markets  on 
favorable  terms  for  what  we  do  not  oureelves 
^oduce,  in  return  for  free  foreign  markets. 


Immigration 

In  the  furtho-  interest  of  American  work 

men  we  favor  a  more  effective  restricticHi  d 
the  immigration  of  cheap  labor  from  fore^ 
lands,  the  extension  of  oppralunities  of  educa- 
tion for  working  children,  the  raising  of  tlK 
age  limit  for  child  labor,  the  protection  of  free 
labor  as  against  contract  convict  labor,  and  aa 
effective  system  of  labor  insurance. 

American  Shipping 

Our  present  dependence  upon  foreign  ship- 
ping for  nine-tenUis  of  our  foreign  carrying  a 
a  sjreat  loss  to  the  industry  of  this  country. 
It  IS  also  a  saiouB  danger  to  our  trade,  far  iis 
sudden  withdrawal  in  the  event  of  European 
war  would  seriously  cripple  our  ^xpaiWTPg 
foreign  commerce.  The  National  defense  and 
naval  efficiency  of  this  countrv,  moreover, 
supply  a  compelling  reason  for  l^islatioa 
which  will  enable  us  to  recover  our  fwmer 
place  among  the  trade-carrying  fleets  of  "Cat 
world. 

Pensions 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  profound  grati- 
tude to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  liait 
fought  its  batUes,  and  it  is  the  Government's 
duty  to  provide  for  the  survivors  and  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  the  countir's  wars.  The  pension  lans, 
founded  in  this  jist  sentiment,  shoidd  be 
liberal  and  should  be  liberally  administmd, 
and  preference  should  be  given  wherever 
practicable  with  respect  to  employment  in  the 
public  service  to  soldiers  ana  saulors  and  to 
their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  Civil  Service 

We  commend  the  policv  of  the  Republican 
party  in  maintainin|;  the  e'fficiency  of  tfi  3  civil 
service.  The  Administration  ha^  acted  wisely 
io  its  effort  to  secure  for  public  service  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  th^  Philippine 
Islands  only  those  whose  fitness  has  been 
determined  oy  training  and  experience.  We 
believe  that  emj^oyment  in  the  public  amrice 
in  these  territones  should  be  confined  as  far 
as  practicable  to  their  inhabitants. 

Franchise  in  the  South 

It  was  the  plain  purpose  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  prevent 
discrimination  on  accouc of  race  or  color  in 
regulating  the  elective  frauchise.  Devices  of 
State  Governments,  whe'dier  b^  statutory  <h- 
Constitutional  enactment^to  avoid  tbe  purpose 
of  this  amendmait  at%.  levolutioaary  and 
should  be  condemned. 

Roads  and  Hlgfaways 

Public  movements  looking  to  a  permaneot 
improvement  ot  the  roads  and  hiniways  of 
the  country  meet  widi  our  «>rdiaf  ^proval, 
and  we  recommend  this  subject  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  pecfde  and  of  the  Lc^ 
latures  of  the  several  Stf.tes. 

Rural  Free  Delivery 
We  favor  the  extension  of  the  rural  free 
delivery  service  wh'uever  its  extension  may 
be  justified. 
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Arid  haadm 

In  furtiber  pursuance  of  the  constant  policy 
of  the  Republican  party  to  proi^de  free  homes 
on  the  public  domain,  we  recommend  adequate 
National  legislation  to  reclaim  the  arid  lands 
of  the  United  States,  reserving  control  of  the 
distribution  of  water  for  irrigation  to  the  re- 
spective States  and  Territories. 

Sutehood 

We  favor  home  rule  for  and  the  eaiiy  ad- 
mission to  Statehood  of  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico^  Arizona,  and  Oklahoma. 

Reduction  of  War  Tuet 

The  Dingley  Act,  amended  to  provide  suffi- 
cient revenue  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  has 
so  well  performed  its  work  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  reduce  the  war  debt  in  the  sum  of 
^0,000,000.  So  ample  are  the  Government's 
revenues  and  so  great  is  the  public  confidence 
in  the  int^ity  of  its  obligations  that  its  newly 
funded  2  per  cent,  bontb  sell  at  a  premium. 
The  country  is  now  justified  in  expecting,  and 
it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
to  bring  abouC  a  reduction  of  uie  war  tans. 

Isthmian  Canal 

We  favor  the  construction,  ownership,  con- 
trol, and  protection  of  an  Isthmian  canal  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

New  Markets 

New  markets  are  necessaiy  for  the  increas- 
ing surplus  of  our  farm  products.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  open  and  obtain  new 
markets,  especially  in  the  Orient,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration is  warmly  to  be  commended  for 
its  successful  effort  to  commit  all  trading  and 
colonizine  nations  to  the  policy  of  the  open 
door  in  China. 

Department  of  Commeice 

In  the  interest  of  our  expanding  commerce 
we  recommend  that  Coturess  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Industries,  in  the 
charge  of  a  Secretary,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabmet 

Consular  System 

The  United  States  consular  system  should 
be  reorganized  under  the  supervision  of  this 
new  department,  upon  such  a  oasis  of  appoint- 
ment  zod  tenure  as  wQI  render  it  still  more 
serviceable  to  the  Nation's  increasing  trade. 

Protection  for  Americans 
The  Ameiican  Government  must  protect 
die  person  and  moperty  of  evtfy  citizen  wher- 
ever they  are  wrongfully  violated  or  placed 
in  peril. 

Women  Nurses 

We  congratulate  the  women  of  America 
upon  their  splendid  record  of  public  service 
in  die  Volunteer  Aid  Association  and  as 
nurses  in  camp  and  hospital  during  the  recent 
campaigns  of  our  armies  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Indies,  and  we  appreciate  their 
faithful  coK>peration  in  all  woncs  of  education 
and  industry. 
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The  Samoan  Acquisition 
President  McKinley  has  conducted  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  United  States  with  distin- 
guished credit  to  the  American  people.  In 
releasing  us  from  the  vexatious  conditions  of 
a  European  alliance  for  the  Government  of 
Samoa,  his  course  is  especially  to  be  com- 
mended. By  securing  to  our  undivided  con- 
trol the  most  important  island  of  the  Samoan 
n'oup  and  the  best  harbor  in  the  Southern 
Pacific,  every  American  interest  has  been 
safeguarded. 

Hawaiian  Annexation 
We  approve  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  the  United  States. 

The  South  African  War 

We  commend  the  part  taken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague.  We  assert  our  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  policy  announced  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. The  provbions  of  the  Ha^e  Conven- 
tim  were  wisely  regarded  when  President 
McKinley  tendered  his  friendly  offices  in  the 
interest  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  South  African  Republics.  While  the 
American  Government  must  continue  the 
policy,  prescribed  by  Washington,  affirmed  by 
every  succeeding  President,  and  imposed  upon 
us  hjf  the  Hague  treaty,  of  non-intervention 
in  European  controversies,  the  American 
people  eamesdy  hope  that  a  way  may  soon  be 
found,  honorable  alike  to  both  contending 
parties,  to  terminate  the  strife  between  them. 

The  Philippine  Problem 

In  accepting  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  just 
responsibility  of  our  victories  in  the  Spanish 
war,  the  President  and  the  Senate  won  the 
undoubted  approval  of  the  American  people. 
No  other  course  was  possible  than  to  destroy 
Spain's  sovereignty  throughout  the  Western 
Indies  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

That  course  created  our  responsibility  be- 
fore tiie  world,  and  with  the  unorganized 
population  whom  our  intervention  had  freed 
from  Spain,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  ana  order  and  for  the  establishment  of 
^ood  government  and  for  the  performance  of 
international  obligations. 

Our  authority  could  not  be  less  than  our 
responsibility,  and  wherever  sovereign  rights 
were  extended  it  became  the  high  duty  of  the 
Government  to  muntain  its  authori^,  to  put 
down  armed  insurrection,  and  to  confer  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  civilization  upon  all 
the  rescued  people. 

The  largest  measure  of  self-government 
consistent  with  their  welfare  and  our  duties 
shall  be  secured  to  them  by  law. 

Cuban  Independence 

To  Cuba  independence  and  self-government 
were  assured  in  the  same  voice  by  which  war 
was  declared,  and  to  the  letter  this  pledge  shall 
be  performed. 

The  Republican  party,  upon  its  history  and 
upon  this  declaration  of  its  principles  ana  poli- 
cies, confidently  invokes  the  considerate  and 
approving  judgment  of  the  American  peojde. 
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The  Reform  Movement  in  China 


By  Isaac  Taylor  Headland 

Of  tha  Peking  Universitj  (Methodist) 


THE  present  uprising  in  China  is 
in  some  respects  the  result  of  the 
refonn  movement  which  b^;an 
more  than  two  years  ago.  Let  us  foUow 
&e  gradual  growth  of  the  reform  move- 
ment, and  see  how  one  condittcm  has  been 
the  logical  outcome  oi  another,  until  the 
present  condition  has  been  reached. 

From  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  China  until  the  present,  the 
missions  of  alt  churches  have  had  schools 
connected  with  their  work,  and  from  these 
schools  have  gone  out  a  great  number  of 
young  men  vho  have  taken  positions  in  all 
departments  (tf  business,  and  many  of 
State,  and  revealed  to  the  officials  as  well 
as  to  many  of  the  people  the  power  which 
foreign  education  lends.  An  imperial  col- 
lege was  soon  established  by  the  imperial 
customs  service  for  the  special  education 
of  young  men  for  diplomatic  and  other 
services,  and  from  this  school  have  gone 
out  young  men  who  are  the  representatives 
of  the  government  as  consuls  or  ministers 
in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and 
America;  and  these,  together  with  the 
students  who  were  sent  to  Europe  and 
America,  have  had  a  vast  influence  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  though  in  only  a  few 
cases  directly  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment at  home. 

This  influence  was  such  that  die  Govern- 
ment began  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  arsenals,  with  which  there  were  con- 
nected numerous  scholars  who  did  a  large 
amount  of  translating  and  publishing  of 
many  books  which  had  had  a  molding  or 
controlling  influence  on  Western  govern- 
ments, or  which  were  the  outcome  of  con- 
ditions in  the  West.  In  addition  to  these 
were  many  tract  societies  which  published 
a  healthy  kind  of  religious  literature,  and 
a  "  Socie^  for  the  Diffusion  of  General  and 
Christian  Knowledge,"  which  published 
translations  or  digests  of  not  only  the  most 
noted  books  on  religion,  but  also  such 
books  as  Mackenzie's  "  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," Strong's  "Our  Country,"  Bellamy's 
"Looking  Backward."  These,  with  all 
kinds  of  scientific  books  on  astronomy, 
physiol^,  chemistry,  physics,  geography, 
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and  other  subjects  of  a  like  nature,  were 
distributed  among  the  students  at  their 
annual  or  triennial  examinations,  and  were 
sold  at  Chinese  shops,  not  only  at  the 
open  ports,  but  in  many  of  the  large  dties 
in.  every  province  in  the  Empire. 

This  class  of  work  brought  out  a  noted 
utterance  from  the  pen  (or  brush)  of  the 
great  Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung,  a  man 
who  ranks  with  Li  Hung  Chang,  in  which 
he  urged  that  the  membersof  the  diplomatic 
body  in  various  foreign  countries  trans- 
late or  secure  the  translation  into  Chinese 

all  the  best  books  in  the  languages  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
stationed.  He  called  the  old  conservatives 
"  mossbacks,"  and  urged  that  the  printers 
and  booksellei^  in  all  the  open  ports  print 
large  editions  of  good  books  on  govern- 
ment, international  law,  political  economy, 
and  kindred  topics,  and  scatter  them 
broadcast  throughout  the  land.  This 
book  was  printed  by  the  Tsungli  Yamm, 
and  advertised  by  yellow  posters  on  the 
walls  in  all  the  streets  of  the  capital  as 
well  as  in  other  cities. 

The  fever  for  reading  these  books  was 
so  great  as  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  presses 
of  the  ports  to  produce  them,  and  some  of 
the  societies  feared  that  a  condition  was 
arising  which  they  were  unprepared  for. 
Books  written  by  such  men  as  Dr.  AUen,- 
Dr.  Mateer,  and  Dr.  Martin,  and  even  the 
large  dictionary  S.  Wells  Williams,  and 
the  English-Chinese  edition  of  the  Four 
Books  by  Dr.  Legge,  were  brought  out  in 
pirated  photographic  reproductions  by  the 
book-shops  of  Shanghai,  and  sold  at  from 
one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth  of  the  cost  of  the 
original  work.  Authors  soon  discovered 
that  they  must  protect  themselves,  and  the 
pirates  were  in  some  cases  compelled  to 
driver  over  to  authors  the  stereo^rpe 
plates  which  they  had  thus  made,  to  avoid 
being  brought  before  the  offidals  in  liti- 
gation. 

It  was  while  this  was  going  on  that  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Government 
and  introduced  into  the  examinations; 
it  compelled  the  students  to  be  examined 
in  mathematics  and  other  phases  of  West- 
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era  thought  if  they  hoped  to  secure  their 
degrees.  This,  of  course,  made  certain 
phases  of  Western  education  very  general 
among  the  official  class ;  and  what  gets  to 
the  official  class  becomes  more  or  less 
known,  with  a  greater  or  less  (usually 
less)  degree  of  accuracy,  by  the  people. 
For  although  the  Chinese  have  no  news- 
papers, as  we  look  upon  newspapers  ;  yet 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  a  Herald, 
Gazette,  or  Journal,  to  be  read  by  his  next- 
door  neighbor ;  and  though  his  informa- 
tion is  not  correct,  it  is  nearly  as  correct 
as  that  of  similar  news-carriers  of  Ihe 
West,  and  serves  as  these  do  to  awaken 
the  people  to  a  realization  that  something 
is  going  on  somewhere  else  in  the  world. 

While  this  book-making  was  going  on 
in  the  ports,  business  intercourse  with 
China  was  gradually  growing.  The  tele- 
graph was  carrying  messages  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  Chinese 
merchants  were  carrying  on  commerce  by 
means  of  a  large  steamship  company; 
trade  grew  up  in  cloth,  nails,  clocks,  watch- 
es, toys,  lamps,  and  afterwards  in  candies, 
wines,  and  liquors ;  and  then  all  kinds  of 
groceries,  dry-goods,  and  general  merchan- 
dise b^n  to  be  carried  to  the  interior 
cities,  towns,  and  village  fairs,  and  the 
Chinese  began  to  use  the  goods  of  the 
people  whom  they  had  learned  to  bate  as 
"  foreign  devils.'* 

This  desire  for  foreign  goods,  toys,  and 
inventions  very  early  in  his  life  reached 
the  child  Kwang  Su  (the  present  Em- 
peror), and  became  a  passion  with  him,  so 
that  it  is  said  that  the  part  of  the  Falace 
which  he  occupied  was  a  very  museum 
o[  all  the  most  ingenious  contrivances, 
wonderful  inventions,  and  attractive  pro- 
ductions of  the  West.  These  were  col- 
lecte'd  and  presented  to  him  by  offi- 
cials who  hoped  through  them  to  secure 
his  favor  and  obtain  official  position. 
Phonographs,  telephones,  gramophones, 
graphophones,  and  every  kind  of  ^apA 
and  pAam  which  was  calculated  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  young  man  or  tickle  his 
£ancy,  were  ptuchased  for  him,  presented 
to  him,  or  bought  by  him.  So  that  it  is 
probable  that  few  people  in  the  world 
had  a  larger  collection  of  the  wonders  of 
modem  invention  than  the  youi^  Emperor 
himself. 

But  when  he  had  passed  his  majority 
his  ta^es  b^;an  to  change.   He  stepped 


out  of  the  kindeigarten  into  the  school. 
He  took  up  the  study  of  the  English 
language,  which  opened  up  to  him  the 
portals  of  a  new  world.  And  when  the 
ladies  of  China  presented  to  the  Empress 
Dowager  the  New  Testament  printed  with 
new  Qrpe,  on  special  paper,  bound  in  sil- 
ver, incased  in  a  silver  box,  which  was 
again  inclosed  in  a  plush  case,  the  young 
Emperor  the  next  day  sent  to  the  office 
of  the  American  Hble  Society  to  purchase 
copies  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, such  as  that  Socie^  was  selling  to 
his  people.  He  began  at  once  the  study 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Of  this  I  have 
positive  proof,  because  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  which  I  was  five 
years  pastor  was  a  gardener  and  florist, 
and  took  flowers  and  produce  into  the 
Falace  daily,  where  the  eunuchs  became  so 
interested  in  the  Bible  and  kindred  topics 
that  it  was  with  difficult  he  could  get 
away  when  he  went  in  to  trade  with  them. 
On  one  occasion  they  gave  him  his  din- 
ner so  that  he  might  stay  longer  and 
talk  with  them ;  on  another  occasion  they 
gave  him  three  hundred  ounces  of  silver, 
saying  that  he  need  not  return  it,  but  that 
they  would  take  it  out  in  flowers ;  on  an- 
other they  invited  htm  and  my  assistant 
pastor  to  dine  with  them ;  and  on  still 
another  occasion  three  of  them  came  with 
him  to  call  on  me  that  they  might  have  a 
view  of  a  "  foreign  devil "  and  his  home. 

To  the  study  of  English  and  the  Bible 
by  the  young  f^peror  is  largely  due  the 
waves  of  influence  that  passed  over  the 
officials  and  their  sons.  There  was,  not 
only  at  Peking,  but  throi^hout  the  Empire, 
a  rush  toward  the  acquirement  of  foreign 
languages,  especially  English,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  kinds  of  foreign  affairs.  Letters 
and  telegrams  came  to  us  at  the  Peking 
University  from  all  over  the  Empire  ask- 
ing us  to  reserve  room  for  the  senders  in 
the  school ;  and  with  the  letters  came  the 
price  of  tuition,  that  the  place  might  be 
obtained.  Among  those  who  came  were 
the  grandson  of  the  tutor  of  his  Majesty, 
several  graduates  of  various  degrees, 
among  whom  were  men  of  rank,  and  the 
sons  of  wealthy  men  who  had  not  yet  ob 
tained  d^ees.  Schools  were  established 
for  the  teaching  and  study  of  English,  some 
private,  others  under  patronage  of  the 
Government.  Constant  requests  came  to 
our  graduates  to  teach  English  in  offidal 
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families,  so  that  my  assistant  pastor,  who 
was  a  good  English  scholar,  was  permitted 
to  give  up  his  salary  as  a  preacher,  and  to 
teach  English  for  a  living,  which  work  he 
continued  for  some  two  or  three  years,  all 
the  time  preaching  for  nothing,  and  drop- 
ping seeds  and  spreading  an  influence  in 
those  official  families  which  will  prevent 
their  ever  being  opposers  of  Christianity 
or  the  Church  in  the  future. 

But  toys  and  inventions,  the  study  of 
English  and  the  Bible  by  the  Emperor^ 
were  only  methods  of  trying  his  wings  for 
longer  flights.  He  soon  began  a  thorough 
investigation  of  all  phases  of  foreign  learn- 
ing. He  began  to  purchase  all  kinds  of 
foreign  books  which  had  been  translated 
into  Chinese,  as  well  as  all  kinds  that 
had  been  written  in  Chinese  by  foreign 
scholars,  or  by  Chinese  versed  in  foreign 
learning.  These  books  embraced  such 
topics  as  international  law,  political 
economy,  chemistry,  physics,  botany, 
astronomy,  mathematical  biwks,  books  on 
medicine  and  kindred  topics,  together 
with  books  on  all  phases  of  Christianity 
now  preached  or  taught  in  the  Mid- 
dle Kingdom.  During  this  time  a  eunuch 
from  the  Palace  came  to  me  daily  seek- 
ing a  new  book  for  his  Majesty,  and  I 
was  forced  to  look  through  the  Tract 
Society,  our  own  university  publications, 
and  finally  through  my  private  library, 
even  giving  him  my  wife's  medical  bool^. 
The  eunuch  said  that  he  dared  not  re- 
turn a  single  day  without  taking  back 
something  new,  though  it  were  nothing 
but  a  sheet  tract  Not  long  after  the  aiup 
dktatt  a  man  came  to  me,  and,  kneeling, 
begged  me  to  save  his  life  and  let  him 
join  the  Church,  saying  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  this  book-buying  eunuch,  who, 
he  said,  had  been  banished  by  the  Dowa- 
ger, and  he  was  himself  in  danger  of 
losing  his  head. 

It  was  during  the  time  the  Emperor 
was  thus  engaged  in  the  study  of  foreign 
affairs  that  the  young  schdars  of  the 
Empire  organized  a  Reform  Club  in  Peking 
for  the  promotion  of  foreign  learning,  and 
subscribed  and  sent  for  all  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  and  magazines  of  both 
Europe  and  America.  It  was  hoped  that 
these  young  men  would  be  an  element  in 
China  which  would  bring  about  a  reforma- 
tion similar  to  that  brought  about  in  Japan. 
Nor  is  this  hope  entirely  abandoned 


either  by  those  who  know  them  or  by  the 
young  scholars  themselves;  for  tiioug^ 
at  present  they  have  all  lost  their  c^Scial 
positions,  they  are  continuing  their  foreign 
studies  and  preparing  themselves  for  a 
time,  which  will  soon  come,  let  us  hope, 
when  the  Empire  will  b^n  a  movement 
which  will  not  end  until  the  richness  of 
its  resources  and  the  quality  of  its  people 
shall  have  been  realizied  by  the  Western 
world. 

The  &mperoc  then  b^an  to  issue  a 
series  of  r^orm  edicts,  Uk  most  remark- 
able that  have  ever  been  issued,  perhaps, 
by  any  ruler  in  any  country  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Grant  that  they  were  too 
hasty,  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  care- 
ful student  of  them  that  there  is  not  one 
that  would  not  have  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  to  the  country  if  they  had 
been  properly  put  into  operation.  Let 
me  summarize  than : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  univeru^ 
at  Peking. 

2.  The  sending  of  Imperial  Clansmen 
to  foreign  countries  to  study  the  forms 
and  conditions  of  European  and  American 
government 

3.  The  encouragement  of  art,  science^ 
and  modem  agriculture. 

4.  The  Emperor  expressed  himself  as 
willing  to  hear  the  objecti<»is  of  the  con- 
servatives to  prepress  and  reform. 

5.  Abolished  the  literary  essay  as  a 
prominent  part  of  the  governmental  ex- 
aminations. 

6.  Censured  those  who  attempted  to 
delay  the  establishment  of  the  Pdeing 
Imperial  Univei^i^. 

7.  Ui:ged  that  the  Lee-Han  railway 
should  be  carried  on  with  more  vigor  and 
expedition. 

8.  Advised  the  adoption  of  Western 
arms  and  drill  for  all  the  Tartar  troops. 

9.  Ordered  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural sdiools  in  the  provinces  to  teach 
the  farmers  improved  methods  of  agri- 
culture. 

10.  Ordered  tiie  introductira  <rf  patent 
and  copyrij^t  laws. 

1 1.  The  Board  of  War  and  the  Foreign 
Office  were  ordered  to  report  on  the  reform 
of  the  military  examinations. 

12.  Special  rewards  were  tiered  to 
inventors  and  authors. 

13.  The  officials  were  ordered  to  oi- 
coun^  trade  and  assist  mer^ants. 
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14.  Sdiool  tioards  were  ordered  estab- 
lished m  every  city  in  the  Empire. 

15.  A  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Railroads 
-was  establbhed. 

16.  JoumaKsts  were  encouraged  to  write 
on  all  political  subjects. 

1 7.  Naval  academies  and  training-ships 
w*re  ordered. 

18.  The  ministers  and  provincial  author- 
ities were  called  upon  to  assist  the 
Emperor  in  his  work  of  reform. 

19.  Schools  were  ordered  in  connection 
with  all  the  Chinese  legations  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
Chinese  in  those  countries. 

20.  Commercial  bureaOs  were  ordered 
in  Shanghai  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade. 

2 1 .  Six  utterly  useless  Boards  in  Peking 
were  abolbhed. 

22.  The  right  to  memorialize  the  Throne 
by  sealed  memorials  was  granted  to  all 
who  desired  to  do  so. 

23.  Two  presidents  and  four  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Board  of  Rites  were  dismissed 
for  disobeying  the  Emperor's  orders  that 
memormls  should  be  presented  to  him 
unopened. 

24.  The  govemorshii»  of  Hupeh, 
Kuangtung,  and  Yunnan  were  abolished 
as  being  a  useless  expense  to  the  country. 

25.  Schools  for  instruction  in  the  prep- 
aration of  tea  and  silk  were  ordered 
established. 

26.  The  slow  courier  posts  were  abol- 
ished in  favor  of  the  Imperial  Customs 
Post 

27.  A  system  of  budgets  as  in  Western 
countries  was  approved. 

I  have  given  these  decrees  in  this  epit- 
omized form  so  that  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  character  of  this  reform 
movement  in  China  may  see  the  influence 
the  young  Emperor's  study  had  upon  him. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  decrees  that 
would  not  have  been  a  most  useful  move 
for  the  Chinese  Government  to  make  ^  and 
if  the  Emperor  had  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, putting  into  operation  all  of  them,  as 
he  did  some,  China  would  at  present  be 
close  upon  the  heels  of  Japan  in  the  adop- 
tion of  Western  ideas. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  were 
amply  decrees  and  that  nothing  was  ac- 
complished. The  Peking  and  Nanking 
Universities  are  in  operation,  not  as  unre- 
stricted as  they  might  have  been  had  the 


Emperor  been  allowed  to  proceed  in  his 
own  way,  but  still  they  are  active  and  liv- 
ing. The  Imperial  Customs  Pose  is  about 
as  good  as  the  postal  system  of  any  other 
country.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  employ- 
ing Western  engineers  and  making  an 
effort  to  open  up  the  country.  Naval 
academies  are  in  operation,  and  a  host  of 
young  men  are  still  quietly  going  on  with 
their  studies  both  in  China  and  in  other 
countries,  hoping  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  knowledge  they  are  now  acquir- 
ing may  be.  used  in  the  development  of 
the  country  they  love  as  ardently  and 
patriotically  as  we  love  ours.  Indeed,  it  is 
one  characteristic  of  these  young  reformers 
that  they  develop  a  patriotism  which  is 
akin  to  that  of  the  West 

The  extent  of  this  reform  movement  it 
is  not  easy  to  estimate,  and  what  will  be 
tiie  result  is  not  easy  to  predict  It  was 
this  movement  that  opened  up  the  in- 
tensely anti-foreign  Province  of  Hupeh, 
and  transformed  it  into  a  province  where 
railroads  are  to  be  built  connecting  the 
north  with  the  south.  It  is  opening  up 
the  great  mining  province  of  Shansi  and 
the  lumber  region  oS  Manchuria.  It  is 
starting  railroads  which  will  be  the  great 
thoroughfares  from  north  to  south  and  the 
great  lines  of  trade  for  the  whole  Empire. 
That  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  un- 
derstand that  foreign  countries  are  con- 
stantly talking  about  the  division  of  China 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Chinese  are  the  greatest  gossips 
in  the  world,  and  in  the  absence  of  news- 
papers every  one  is  a  reporter ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  there  are  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  all  the  ports  which  are  circulated 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  Empire. 

The  result  of  the  present  uprising  and 
foreign  complications  it  is  impossible  to 
predict.  It  might  be  one  of  two  things : 
First,  the  Empire  may  be  divided,  which 
is  very  tmlikely.  Russia  has  indicated  no 
desire  to  have  it  divided ;  all  she  wants 
is  a  controlling  influence  in  the  north. 
Great  Britain,  America,  Japan,  and  Ger- 
many have  no  desire  for  a  division,  and 
so,  as  I  think,  there  is  no  probability  of 
division.  The  second  thing  that  might  hap- 
pen is  the  overthrow  of  the  conservative 
party  and  the  Empress  Dowager,  and  the 
restoring  to  power  of  the  conservative 
party  under  some  able  leader,  which  is  4 
consummation  devoutly  tojje  wished, 
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IF  you  should  chance  to  visit  the 
General  Land  Office,  step  into  the 
draughtsmen's  room  and  ask  tx>  be 

shown  the  map  of  Salado  County.  A 
leisurely  German — possibly  old  Kampfer 
himself — will  bring  it  to  you.  It  will  be 
four  feet  square,  on  heavy  drawing-cloth. 
The  lettering  and  the  figures  will  be 
beautifully  clear  and  distinct  The  title 
will  be  in  splendid,  undecipherable  Ger- 
man text,  ornamented  with  classic  Teutonic 
designs — very  likely  Ceres  or  Pomona 
leaning  against  the  initial  letters  with 
cornucopias  venting  grapes  and  wieners. 
You  must  tell  him  that  this  is  not  the  map 
you  wish  to  see  ;  that  he  will  kindly  bring 
you  its  official  predecessor.  He  will  then 
say,  "  Ach,  so  t"  and  bring  out  a  map 
half  the  size  of  the  first,  dim,  old,  tattered, 
and  faded. 

By  looking  carefully  near  its  northwest 
comer  you  will  presently  come  upon  the 
worn  contours  of  Chiquito  Kiver,  and, 
maybe,  if  your  eyes  are  good,  discern  the 
silent  witness  to  this  story. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office 
was  of  the  old  style ;  his  antique  courtesy 
was  too  formal  for  his  day.  He  dressed 
ID  fine  black,  and  there  was  a  suggestion 
of  Roman  drapery  in  his  long  coat-skirts. 
His  collars  were  "  undetached  "  (blame 
haberdashery  for  the  word) ;  his  tie  was 
a  narrow,  funereal  strip,  tied  in  the  same 
knot  as  were  his  shoe-strings.  His  gray 
hair  was  a  trifle  too  long  behind,  but  he 
kept  it  smooth  and  orderly.  His  face  was 
clean-shaven,  like  the  old  statesmen's. 
Most  people  thought  it  a  stern  face,  but 
when  its  official  expression  was  off,  a  few 
had  seen  altogether  a  different  counte- 
nance. Especially  tender  and  gentle  it 
had  appeared  to  those  who  were  about 
him  during  the  last  illness  of  his  only 
child. 

The  Commissioner  bad  been  a  widower 
for  years,  and  his  life,  outside  his  official 
duties,  had  been  so  devoted  to  little  Geor- 
gia that  people  spoke  of  it  as  a  touching 
and  admirable  thing.  He  was  a  reserved 
man,  and  dignified  almost  to  austerity,  but 


the  child  had  come  below  it  all  and  rested 
upon  his  very  heart,  so  that  she  scarcely 
missed  the  mother's  love  that  had  been 
taken  away.  There  was  a  wonderful 
companionship  between  them,  for  she  had 
many  of  his  own  ways,  being  thou^thd 
and  serious  beyond  her  years. 

One  day,  while  she  was  lying  with  the 
fever  burning  brightly  in  her  cheeks,  she 
said,  suddenly : 

*'  Papa,  I  wish  I  could  do  sometfiing 
good  for  a  whole  lot  of  children  I" 

"  What  would  you  like  to  do,  dear  ?" 
asked  the  Commissioner.  "  Give  them  a 
party  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  those  kind.  I 
mean  poor  children  who  haven't  homes, 
and  aren't  loved  and  cared  for  as  I  am. 
I  tell  you  what,  papa !" 

"  What,  my  own  child  ?" 

"  If  I  shouldn't  get  well.  I'll  leave  them 
you — not  give  you,  but  just  lend  you,  for 
you  must  come  to  mamma  and  me 
when  you  die  too.  If  you  can  find  timet 
wouldn't  you  do  something  to  help  them, 
if  I  ask  you,  papa  ?" 

<*  Hush,  hush,  dear,  dear  child,"  said 
the  Commissioner,  holding  her  hot  little 
hand  against  his  cheek ;  "  you'll  get  well 
real  soon,  and  you  and  I  will  see  what  we 
can  do  for  them  together." 

But  in  whatsoever  paths  of  benevolence, 
thus  vaguely  premeditated,  that  the  Ccra- 
missioner  might  tread,  he  was  not  to  have 
the  company  of  his  beloved.  That  night 
the  little  frail  body  grew  suddenly  too 
tired  to  struggle  further,  and  Georgia's 
exit  was  made  from  the  great  stage  when 
she  had  scarcely  begun  to  speak  her  little 
piece  before  the  footlights.  But  there 
must  be  a  stage  manager  who  understands. 
She  had  given  the  cue  to  the  one  who  was 
to  speak  after  her. 

A  week  after  she  was  laid  away,  the 
Commissioner  reappeared  at  the  Ofltee,  a 
little  more  courteous,  a  little  paler  and 
sterner,  with  the  black  frock-coat  hang- 
ing a  little  more  loosely  from  his  tall 
figure. 

His  desk  was  piled  with  work  that  bad 
accumulated  durii^the  four  heartbreaking; 
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-weeks  of  his  absence.  His  chief  clerk 
had  done  what  he  could,  but  there  were 
questions  of  law,  of  fine  judicial  decisions 
to  be  made  concerning  the  issue  of  pat- 
ents, the  marketing  and  leasing  of  school 
lands,  the  classification  into  grazing,  agri- 
cultoral,  watered,  and  timbered,  of  new 
tracts  to  be  opened  to  settlers. 

The  Commissioner  went  to  work  silently 
and  obstinately,  putting  back  his  g^^ef  as 
far  as  possible,  forcing  his  mind  to  attack 
the  complicated  and  important  business 
of  his  office.  On  the  second  day  after  his 
return  he  called  the  porter,  pointed  to  a 
leather-covered  chair  that  stood  near  his 
own,  and  ordered  it  removed  to  a*  lumber- 
room  at  the  top  of  the  building.  In  that 
chair  Georgia  would  always  sit  when  she 
came  to  the  Office  for  him  of  afternoons. 

As  time  passed,  the  Commissioner 
seemed  to  grow  more  silent,  solitary,  and 
reserved.  A  new  phase  of  mind  devel- 
oped in  him.  He  could  not  endure  the 
presence  of  a  child.  Often  when  a  clat- 
tering youngster  belonging  to  one  of  the 
clerks  would  come  chattering  into  the  big 
business-room  adjoining  his  little  apart- 
ment, the  Commissioner  would  steal  softly 
and  close  the  door  He  would  always 
cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting  the 
school-children  when  they  came  dancing 
along  in  happy  groups  upon  the  sidewalk, 
and  his  firm  mouth  would  close  into  a 
mere  line. 

It  was  nearly  three  months  after  the 
rains  had  washed  the  last  dead  flower- 
petals  from  the  mound  above  little  Georgia 
when  the  "  land-shark  "  firm  of  Hamlin 
and  Avery  filed  papers  upon  what  they 
considered  the  "  fattest  "  vacancy  of  the 
year. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  all  who 
were  termed  *'  land-sharks  "  deserved  the 
nanae.  Many  of  them  were  reputable 
men  of  good  business  character.  Some 
of  them  could  walk  into  the  most  august 
couhcils  of  the  State  and  say  :  "  Gentle- 
men, we  would  like  to  have  this,  and  that, 
and  matters  go  thus."  But,  next  to  a 
three  years'  drought  and  the  boll-worm, 
die  Actual  Settler  hated  the  Land-shark. 
The  land-shark  haunted  the  Land  Office, 
where  all  the  land  records  were  kept,  and 
hunted  "  vacancies  " — that  is,  tracts  of 
unappropriated  public  domain,  generally 
invisible  upon  the  official  maps,  but  actu- 
ally existing  "upon  the  ground."  The 


law  entided  any  one  possessing  certain 
State  scrip  to  file  by  virtue  of  same  upon 
any  land  not  previously  legally  appropri- 
ated. Most  of  the  scrip  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  land-sharks.  Thus,  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  they  often 
secured  lands  worth  as  many  thousands. 
Naturally,  the  search  for  "vacancies" 
was  lively. 

But  often — very  often — the  land  they 
thus  secured,  though  legally  "  unappro- 
priated," would  be  occupied  by  happy  and 
contented  setders,  who  had  labored  for 
years  to  build  up  their  homes,  only  to 
discover  that  their  titles  were  worthless, 
and  to  receive  peremptory  notice  to  quit. 
Thus  came  about  the  bitter  and  not  un- 
justifiable hatred  felt  by  the  toiling  settlers 
toward  the  shrewd  and  seldom  merciful 
speculators  who  so  often  turned  them  forth 
destitute  and  homeless  from  their  fruitless 
labors.  The  history  of  the  State  teems 
with  their  antagonism.  Mr.  Land-shark 
seldom  showed  his  face  on  "  locations " 
from  which  he  should  have  to  eject  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  a  monstrously 
tangled  land  system,  but  let  his  emissaries 
do  the  work.  There  was  lead  in  every 
cabin,  molded  into  balls  for  him ;  many 
of  his  brothers  had  enriched  the  grass 
with  their  blood.  The  fault  of  it  all  lay 
far  back. 

When  the  State  was  young,  she  felt  the 
need  of  attracting  newcomers,  and  of  re- 
warding those  pioneers  already  within  her 
borders.  Year  after  year  she  issued  land 
scrip — Headrights,  Bounties,  Veteran  Do- 
nations, Confederates ;  and  to  railroads, 
irrigation  companies,  colonies,  and  tillers 
of  the  soil  galore.  All  required  of  the 
grantee  was  that  he  or  it  should  have  the 
scrip  properly  surveyed  upon  the  public 
domun  the  county  or  district  surveyor, 
and  the  land  thus  appropriated  became 
the  property  of  him  or  it,  or  his  or  its 
heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

In  those  days — and  here  is  where  the 
trouble  began — the  State's  domain  was 
practically  inexhaustible,  and  the  old  sur- 
veyors, with  princely — yea,  even  Western 
American — liberality,  gave  good  measure 
and  overflowing.  Often  the  jovial  man  of 
metes  and  bounds  would  dispense  alto- 
gether with  the  tripod  and  chain.  Mounted 
on  a  pony  that  could  cover  something 
near  a  "  vara  "  at  a  step,  with  a  pocket 
compass  to  direct  his  course,  he  would 
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trot  out  a  survey  by  counting  the  beat  of 
his  pony's  hoofs,  mark  his  comers,  and 
write  out  his  field  notes  with  the  com- 
placency produced  by  an  act  of  duty  well 
performed.  Sometimes — and  who  could 
blame  the  surveyor  ? — when  the  pony  was 
"  feeling  his  oats,"  he  might  step  a  little 
higher  and  farther,  and  in  that  case  the 
beneficiary  of  the  scrip  might  get  a  thou- 
sand or  two  more  acres  in  his  survey  than 
the  scrip  called  for.  But  look  at  the 
boundless  leagues  the  State  had  to  spare  1 
However,  no  one  ever  had  to  complain  of 
the  pony  understepping.  Nearly  every 
old  survey  in  the  State  contained  an  ex- 
cess of  land. 

In  later  years,  when  the  State  became 
more  populous,  and  land  values  increased, 
this  careless  work  entailed  incalculable 
trouble,  endless  litigation,  a  period  of  riot- 
ous land -grabbing,  and  no  little  bloodshed. 
The  land-sharks  voraciously  attacked  these 
excesses  in  the  old  surveys,  and  filed  upon 
such  portions  with  new  scrip  as  unappro- 
priated public  domain.  Wherever  the 
identifications  of  the  old  tracts  were  vague, 
and  the  comers  were  not  to  be  clearly 
established,  the  Land  Office  would  recog- 
nize the  newer  locations  as  valid,  and 
issue  title  to  the  locators.  Here  was  the 
greatest  hardship  to  be  found.  These  old 
surveys,  taken  from  the  pick  of  the  land, 
were  already  nearly  all  occupied  by  unsus- 
pecting and  peaceful  settlers,  and  thus 
their  titles  were  demolished,  and  the 
choice  was  placed  before  them  either  to 
buy  their  land  over  at  a  double  price  or 
to  vacate  it,  with  their  families  and 
personal  belongings,  immediately.  Land 
k>cators  sprang  up  by  hundreds.  The 
country  was  held  up  and  searched  for 
"  vacandes "  at  the  point  of  a  compass. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  splendid  acres  were  wrested  from  their 
innocent  purchasers  and  holders.  There 
b^;an  a  vast  hegira  of  evicted  settlers  in 
tatteied  wagons ;  going  nowhere,  cursing 
injustice,  stunned,  purposeless,  homeless, 
hopeless.  Their  children  beg^  to  look 
up  to  them  for  bread,  and  czy. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  con- 
ditions that  Hamilton  and  Avery  had  filed 
upon  a  strip  of  land  about  a  mile  wide 
and  three  miles  long,  comprising  about 
two  thousand  acres,  it  being  the  excess 
over  complement  of  the  Elias  Denny  three- 


league  survey  on  Chiquito  River,  in  one 
of  the  middle-western  counties.  This  two- 
thousand-acre  body  ot  land  was  asserted 
by  them  to  be  vacant  land,  and  im[«operly 
considered  a  part  ot  the  Denny  survey. 
They  based  this  assertion  and  their  cUim 
upon  the  land  upon  the  demonstrated  focts 
that  the  banning  comer  of  the  Denny 
survey  was  plainly  identified ;  that  its  field 
notes  called  to  run  west  5,760  varas,  and 
then  called  for  Chiquito  River;  thence  it 
ran  south,  with  the  meanders — and  so  on 
— and  that  the  Chiquito  River  was,  on 
the  ground,  fully  a  mile  fiarther  west  from 
the  point  reached  by  course  and  distance. 
To  sum  up:  there  were  two  thousand  acres 
of  vacant  land  between  the  Denny  survey 
proper  and  Chiquito  River. 

One  sweltering  day  in  July  the  Com* 
missioner  called  for  the  papers  in  con* 
nection  with  this  new  location.  They 
were  brot^t,  and  heaped,  a  foot  deep, 
upon  his  de^ — field  notes,  statement 
sketches,  affidavits,  connecting  lines — 
documents  of  every  description  that 
shrewdness  and  money  could  call  to  the 
aid  of  Hamlin  and  Avery. 

The  firm  was  pressing  the  Commissioner 
to  issue  a  patent  upon  their  location. 
They  possessed  inside  information  con- 
cerning a  new  railroad  that  would  probably 
pass  somewhere  near  this  land. 

The  General  Land  Office  was  very  still 
while  the  Commissioner  was  delving  into 
the  heart  of  the  mass  of  evidence.  The 
pigeons  could  be  heard  on  the  roof  of  the 
old,  castle-like  building,  cooing  and  fret- 
ting. The  clerks  were  droning  every- 
where, scarcely  pretending  to  eam  their 
salaries.  Each  little  sound  echoed  hollow 
and  loud  from  the  bare,  stone-flagged 
floors,  the  plastered  walls,  and  the  iron- 
joisted  ceiling.  The  impalpable,  perpet- 
ual limestone  dust  that  never  settled, 
whitened  a  long  streamer  of  simUght  that 
pierced  the  tattered  window-awning. 

It  seemed  that  Hamlin  and  Avery  bad 
builded  well.  The  Denny  survey  was 
carelessly  made,  even  for  a  careless  period. 
Its  beginning  comer  was  identical  witih 
that  of  a  wellrdefined  old  Spanish  grant, 
but  its  other  calls  were  sinfully  vague. 
The  field  notes  contained  no  other  object 
that  survived — no  tree,  no  natural  object 
save  Chiquito  River,  and  it  was  a  mile 
wrong  there.  According  to  precedent, 
the  Office  would  be  justified  in  giving  it 
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its  complement  by  course  and  distance, 
and  considering  the  remainder  vacant 
instead  of  a  mere  excess. 

The  Actual  Settler  was  besieging  the 
Office  with  wild  protests  in  re.  Having 
ttie  nose  of  a  pointer  and  the  eye  of  a 
hawk  for  the  land-shark,  he  had  observed 
his  myrmidons  running  the  lines  upon  his 
ground.  Making  inquiries,  he  learned 
that  the  spoiler  had  attacked  his  home, 
and  he  left  the  plow  in  the  furrow  and 
took  his  pen  in  hand. 

One  of  the  protests  the  Commissioner 
read  twice.  It  was  from  a  woman,  a 
widow,  the  granddaughter  of  Elias 
Denny  himself.  She  told  how  her  grand- 
father had  sold  most  of  the  survey  years 
before  at  a  trivial  price— land  that  was 
now  a  principality  in  extent  and  value. 
Her  mother  had  also  sold  a  part,  and  she 
herself  had  succeeded  to  this  western 
portion,  along  Chiquito  River.  Much  of 
it  she  had  been  forced  to  part  with  in 
order  to  live,  and  now  she  owned  only 
about  three  hundred  acres,  on  which  she 
had  her  home.  Her  letter  wound  up 
rather  pathetically : 

"  I've  got  eight  children,  the  oldest 
fifteen  years.  I  work  all  day  and  half  the 
night  to  till  what  little  land  I  can  and 
keep  us  in  clothes  and  books.  I  teach 
my  children  too.  My  neighbors  is  all 
poor  and  has  big  families.  The  drouth 
kills  the  crops  every  two  or  three  years 
and  then  we  has  hard  times  to  get  enough 
to  eat.  There  is  tenlbmilies  on  this  land 
what  the  land-sharks  is  trying  to  rob  us  of, 
and  all  of  them  got  titles  from  me.  I  sold 
to  diem  cheap,  and  they  aint  paid  out  yet, 
but  part  of  them  is,  and  if  their  land  should 
be  took  from  them  I  would  die.  My 
grandfather  was  an  honest  man,  and  he 
helped  to  build  up  this  State,  and  he 
tai^t  his  children  to  be  honest,  and  how 
coold  I  make  it  up  to  them  who  bought 
from  me  ?  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  you  let 
them  land-sharks  take  the  roof  from  over 
my  children  and  the  little  from  them  as 
they  has  to  live  on,  whoever  again  calls 
tttis  State  great  or  its  government  just 
will  have  a  lie  in  their  mouths." 

The  Commissioner  laid  this  letter  aside 
with  a  sigh.  Many,  many  such  letters  he 
had  received.  He  had  never  been  hurt 
by  them,  nor  had  he  ever  felt  that  they 
^>pealed  to  him  personally.  He  was  but 
the  State's  servant,  and  must  follow  its 


laws.  And  yet,  somehow,  this  reflection 
did  not  always  eliminate  a  certain  respon- 
sible feeling  that  hung  upon  him.  Of  all 
the  Stage's  officers  he  was  supremest  in 
his  department,  not  even  excepting  the 
Governor.  Broad,  general  land  laws  he 
followed,  it  was  true,  but  he  had  a  wide 
latitude  in  particular  ramifications.  Rather 
than  law,  what  he  followed  was  Rulings; 
Office  Rulings  and  precedents.  In  the 
complicated  and  new  questions  that  were 
being  engendered  by  the  State's  develop- 
ment the  Commissioner's  ruling  was  rarely 
appealed  from.  Even  the  courts  sustained 
it  when  its  equity  was  apparent 

The  Commissioner  stepped  to  the  door 
and  spoke  to  a  clerk  in  the  other  room — 
spoke  as  he  always  did,  as  if  he  were  ad- 
dressing a  prince  of  the  blood : 

"  Mr.  Weldon,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  ask  Mr.  Ashe,  the  State  school  land 
appraiser,  to  please  c<»iie  to  my  office  as 
soon  as  convenient  ?" 

Ashe  came  quickly  from  the  big  table 
where  he  was  arranging  his  reports. 

"  Mr.  Ashe,"  said  the  Commissioner, 
"  you  worked  along  the  Chiquito  River, 
in  Salado  County,  during  your  last  trip,  I 
believe.  Do  you  remember  anything  of 
the  Elias  Denny  three-league  survey  V* 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do,"  the  blunt,  breezy  sur- 
veyor answered.  "  I  crossed  it  on  my 
way  to  Block  H,  on  the  north  side  of  it. 
The  road  runs  with  the  Chiquito  River, 
along  the  valley.  The  Denny  survey 
fronts  three  miles  on  the  Chiquito." 

"  It  is  claimed,"  continued  the  Com- 
missioner, "  that  it  fails  to  reach  the  river 
by  as  much  as  a  mile." 

The  appraiser  shrugged  his  shoulder. 
He  was  by  birth  and  instinct  an  Actual 
Settler,  and  the  natural  foe  of  the  land- 
shark. 

'*  It  has  always  been  considered  to  ex- 
tend to  the  river,^*  he  said,  dryly. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  point  I  desired  to 
discuss,"  said  the  Commissioner.  "What 
kind  of  country  is  this  valley  portion  of 
(let  us  say,  then)  the  Denny  tract  ?" 

The  spirit  of  the  Actual  Settler  beamed 
in  Ashe's  face. 

"  Beautiful,"  he  said,  with  enthusiasm. 
"  Valley  as  level  as  this  floor,  with  just  a 
little  swell  on,  like  the  sea,  and  rich  as 
cream.  Just  enough  brakes  to  shelter  the 
cattle  in  winter.  Black  loamy  soil  for  six 
feet,  and  then  clay.    Holds  water.  A 
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dozen  nice  little  houses  On  it,  with  wind- 
mills and  gardens.  People  pretty  poor, 
I  guess — too  far  from  market — ^but  com- 
fortable. Never  saw  so  many  kids  in  my 
life." 

"They  raise  flocks?"  inquired  the 
Commissioner. 

**  Ho,  ho  I  I  mean  two-legged  kids," 
laughed  the  surveyor ;  "  two-l^ged,  and 
bare-l^;ged,  and  tow-headed." 

"  Children  1  oh,  children  1"  mused  the 
Commissioner,  as  though  a  new  view  had 
opened  to  him ;  "  they  raise  children  1" 

"It's  a  lonesome  country,  Commis- 
sioner," said  the  surveyor.  "Can  you 
blame  'em  ?" 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  the  Commis- 
sioner, slowly,  as  one  carefully  pursues 
deductions  from  a  new,  stupendous  theory, 
"  not  all  of  them  are  tow-headed.  It 
would  not  be  unreasonable,  Mr.  Ashe,  I 
conjecture,  to  believe  that  a  portion  tff 
them  have  brown,  or  even  black,  hair." 

"  Brown  and  black,  sure/'  said  Ashe ; 
"  also  red." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  Commissioner. 
*'  Well,  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
informing  me,  Mr.  Ashe.  I  will  not  de- 
tain you  any  longer  from  your  duties." 

Later,  in  the  afternoon,  came  Hamlin 
and  Avery,  big,  handsome,  genial,  saun- 
tering menj  clothed  in  white  duck  and  low- 
cut  shoe*  They  permeated  the  whole 
office  with  an  aura  of  debonair  pros- 
perity. They  passed  among  the  clerks 
and  left  a  wake  of  abbreviated  given 
names  and  fat  brown  cigars. 

These  w.re  the  aristocracy  of  the  land- 
sharks,  who  went  in  for  big  things.  Full 
of  serene  confldeuce  in  themselves,  there 
was  no  corporation,  no  syndicate,  no  rail- 
road company  or  attorney-general,  too  big 
for  them  to  tackle.  The  peculiar  smoke 
of  their  rare,  fat  brown  cigars  was  to  be 
perceived  in  the  sanctum  of  every  depart- 
ment of  State,  in  every  committee-room 
of  the  Legislature,  in  every  bank  parlor 
and  every  private  caucus-room  in  the  State 
Capital.  Always  pleasant,  never  in  a  hurry, 
seeming  to  possess  unlimited  leisure,  peo- 
ple wondered  when  they  gave  their  atten- 
tion to  the  many  audacious  enterprises  in 
which  they  were  known  to  be  engaged. 

By  and  by  the  two  dropped  carelessly 
into  the  Commissioner's  room  and  reclined 
lazily  in  the  big,  leather-upholstered  arm- 
chairs.  They  drawled  a  good-natured 


complaint  of  the  weather,  and  Hamlin 
told  the  Commissioner  an  excellent  stoiy 
he  had  amassed  that  morning  from  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

But  the  Commissioner  knew  why  they 
were  theie.  He  had  half  promised  to 
render  a  decision  that  day  upon  their 
location. 

The  chief  clerk  now  brought  in  a  batch 
of  duplicate  certificates  for  the  Commis- 
sioner to  sign.  As  he  traced  his  sprawl- 
ing signature,  <*  Hollis  Summerfield,  Comr. 
Geat  Land  Office,"  on  each  one,  the  diief 
clerk  stood,  deftly  removing  Uiem  and 
applying  tae  blotter. 

"  I  notice,"  said  the  chief  clerk, "  you've 
been  going  through  that  Salado  County 
location.  Kampfer  is  making  a  new  map 
of  Salado,  and  I  believe  is  platting  in  tfa^ 
section  of  the  county  now." 

"  I  will  see  it,"  said  the  Commissioner. 
A  few  moments  later  he  went  to  the 
drat^htsmen's  room. 

As  he  entered  he  saw  five  or  six  of  the 
draughtsmen  grouped  about  Kampfer's 
desk,  gaigling  away  at  each  other  in  pec- 
toral German,  and  gazing  at  something 
thereupon.  At  the  Commissioner's  ap 
proach  they  scattered  to  their  several 
places.  Kampfer,  a  wizened  tittle  Ger- 
man, with  long,  frizzled  ringlets  and  a 
watery  eye,  began  to  stammer  forth  some 
sort  of  an  apol<^,  the  Commissioner 
thought  for  the  congregation  of  his  fellows 
about  his  desk. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  Commissioner, 
"  I  wish  to  see  the  map  you  are  making," 
and,  passing  around  the  old  German,  seated 
himself  upon  the  high  draughtsman's  stool. 
Kampfer  continued  to  break  ^gtish  in 
trying  to  explain. 

"  Herr  Commissioner,  I  assure  you 
blenty  sat  I  haf  not  it  bremeditated — sat 
it  wass — sat  it  itself  make.  Look  you  I 
from  se  field  notes  wass  it  blatted — blease 
to  observe  se  calls:  South,  10**  west 
1,050  varas ;  south,  10°  east  300  varas; 
south,  100;  south,  9;  west,  200;  south, 
40®  west  400 — und  so  on.  Herr  Com- 
missioner, nefer  would  I  have — " 

The  Commissioner  raised  one  white 
hand,  silently.  Kampfer  dropped  his  pip* 
and  fied. 

With  a  hand  at  each  side  of  his  face, 
and  his  elbows  resting  upon  the  desk,  the 
Commissioner  sat  staring  at  the  map 
which  was  spread  and  fastened-  there- 
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staring  at  the  sweet  and  living  profile  of 
little  Georgia  drawn  thereupon — at  her 
face,  pensive,  delicate,  and  infantile,  out- 
lined in  a  perfect  likeness. 

When  his  mind  at  length  came  to  inquire 
into  the  reason  of  it,  he  saw  that  it  must 
have  been,  as  Kampfer  had  said,  uniu%- 
meditated.  The  old  draughtsman  had 
been  platting  in  the  Elias  Denny  survey, 
and  Georgia's  likeness,  striking  thoi^h 
it  was,  was  formed  by  nothing  more  than 
the  meanders  of  Chiquito  River.  Indeed, 
Kampfer's  blotter,  whereon  his  prelimi- 
nary work  was  done,  showed  the  laborious 
tracings  of  the  calls  and  the  countless 
pricks  of  the  compasses.  Then,  over  his 
faint  penciling,  Kampfer  had  drawn  in 
India  ink  with  a  full,  firm  pen  the  simili- 
tude of  Chiquito  River,  and  forth  had 
blossomed  mysteriously  the  dainty,  pa- 
thetic profile  of  the  child. 

The  Commissioner  sat  for  half  an  hour 
with  his  face  in  his  hands,  gazing  down- 
ward, and  none  dared  approach  him. 
Then  he  arose  and  walked  out.  In  the 
business  office  he  paused  long  enough  to 
ask  that  the  Denny  file  be  brought  to  his 
desk. 

He  found  Hamlin  and  Avery  still  re- 
clining in  their  chairs,  apparently  oblivious 
of  business.  They  were  lazily  discussing 
summer  qpera,  it  being  their  habit — ^per- 
haps their  pride  also — to  appear  super- 
naturally  indifferent  whenever  they  stood 
with  large  interests  imperiled.  And  they 
stood  to  win  more  on  this  stake  than  most 
people  knew.  They  possessed  inside 
information  to  the  effect  that  a  new  railroad 
would,  within  a  year,  split  this  very  Chi- 
quito River  valley  and  send  land  values 
ballooning  all  along  its  route.  A  dollar 
under  thirty  thousand  profit  on  this  loca- 
tion, if  it  should  hold  good,  would  be  a 
loss  to  their  expectations.  So,  while  they 
chatted  lightly  and  waited  for  tiie  Com- 
missioner to  open  the  subject,  there  was  a 
quick,  sidelong  sparkle  in  their  eyes, 
evincing  a  desire  to  read  their  title  clear 
to  those  fair  acres  on  the  Chiquito. 

A  clerk  brought  in  the  file.  The  Com- 
missioner seated  himself  and  wrote  upon 
it  in  red  ink.  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  stood  for  a  while  looking  straight  out 
d  tiie  window.  The  Land  Office  capped 
the  summit  of  a  bold  hilL  The  eyes  of 
the  Commissioner  passed  over  the  roofs 
of  many  houses  set  in  a  packing  of  deep 
I 


green,  the  whole  checkered  by  strips  of 
blinding  white  streets.  The  horizon, 
where  his  gaze  was  focused,  swelled  to  a 
fair  wooded  eminence  flecked  with  faint 
dots  of  shining  white.  There  was  the 
ceme  ery,  where  lay  many  who  were  for- 
gotten, and  a  few  who  had  not  lived  in 
vain.  And  one  lay  there,  occupying  very 
small  space,  whose  childish  heart  had  been 
large  enough  to  desire,  while  near  its  last 
beats,  good  to  others.  The  Commission- 
er's lips  moved  slightly  as  he  whispered  to 
himself  :  "  It  was  her  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, and  I  have  neglected  it  so  long  I" 

The  big  brown  cigars  of  Hamlin  and 
Avery  were  fireless,  but  they  still  gripped 
them  between  their  teeth  and  waited, 
while  they  marveled  at  the  absent  expres- 
sion upon  the  Commissioner's  face. 

By  and  by  he  spote  suddenly  and 
promptly. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  just  indorsed  the 
Elias  Denny  survey  for  patenting.  This 
office  will  not  regard  your  location  upon 
a  part  of  it  as  legal"  He  paused  a 
moment,  and  then,  extendii^  his  hand  as 
those  dear  cld-ttme  ones  used  to  do  in 
debate,  he  enunciated  the  spirit  of  that 
Ruling  that  subsequently  drove  the  land- 
sharks  to  the  wall,  and  placed  the  seal  of 
peace  and  security  over  the  doors  of  ten 
thousand  homes.  » 

"  And,  furthermore,"  he  continued,  with 
«i  clear,  soft  light  upon  his  face,  "  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  from  this  time 
on  this  Office  will  consider  that  when  a 
survey  of  land  made  by  virtue  of  a  cer- 
tificate granted  by  this  State  to  the  men 
who  wrested  it  from  the  wilderness  and 
the  savage — made  in  good  faith,  settled 
in  good  faith,  and  left  in  good  faith  to  their 
children  or  innocent  purchasers — when 
such  a  survey,  although  overrunning  its 
complement,  shall  call  for  any  natural 
object  visible  to  jthe  eye  of  man,  to  that 
object  it  shall  hold,  and  be  good  and 
valid.  And  the  children  of  this  State 
shall  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night,  and  rumors 
of  disturbers  of  title  shall  not  disquiet 
them.  For,"  concluded  the  Commissioner, 
"  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  a  laugh 
floated  up  from  the  patent-room  below. 
The  man  who  carried  down  the  Denny 
file  was  exhibiting  it  among  the  clerks. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  delightedly,  "the 
old  man  has  forgotten  his  name.  He's 
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written  *  Patent  to  original  grantee,'  and 
signed  it  'Georgia  Summerfield,  Comr/" 
The  speech  of  the  Commissioner  re- 
bounded lightly  from  the  impregnable 
Hamlin  and  Avery.  They  smiled,  rose 
gracefully,  spoke  of  the  baseball  team, 
and  argued  feelingly  that  quite  a  per- 
ceptible breeze  had  arisen  from  the  east 
They  lit  fresh  fat  brown  cigars,  and 
drifted  courteously  away.  But  later  they 
made  another  tiger-spring  for  their  quarry 
in  the  courts.  But  the  courts,  according 
to  reports  in  the  papers,  "  coolly  roasted 
them  "  (a  remarkable  performance,  sug- 
gestive of  liquid-air  didoes),  and  sustained 
the  Commissioner's  Ruling. 


And  this  Ruling  itself  grew  to  be  a 
Precedent,  and  the  Actual  Settler  framed 
it,  and  taught  his  children  to  spell  from  it, 
and  there  was  sound  sleep  o'  nights  from  die 
pines  to  the  sage-brush,  and  from  the  chap- 
arral to  the  great  brown  river  of  the  north. 

But  I  think,  and  I  am  sure  the  Com- 
missioner never  thotig^t  otherwise,  that 
whether  Kampfer  was  a  snuffy  old  instru- 
ment of  destiny,  or  whether  the  meanders 
of  the  Chiquito  accidentally  platted  them- 
selves into  that  memorable  sweet  profile 
or  not,  there  was  brought  about  "  some- 
thing good  for  a  whole  lot  of  children," 
and  the  result  ought  to  be  called  "  Geor- 
gia's Ruling." 


A  Hopeful -View  of  Democracy' 


As  we  face  the  growing  complica- 
tions of  civilization,  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  a  feeling  of  dismay  at 
the  new  problems  which  press  forward 
for  solution ;  the  physical  conditions  of 
American  life  are  such  that  changes  which 
once  took  centuries  run  forward  in  a  dec- 
ade. Since  1815  there  have  been  three 
transformations  of  the  transportation  of 
the  country :  first,  from  roads  to  canals 
and  waterways ;  then  to  the  old-fashioned 
railroad  ;  and  then  to  the  solidly  con- 
structed trunk  lines  of  the  present  day. 
It  took  half  a  century  to  introduce  steam 
as  a  motive-power  into  Great  Britain ;  but 
in  five  years  the  electric  trolley  went  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  As  a 
part  of  this  rapidity  of  life,  questions  are 
coming  upon  legislatures,  judges,  and 
patriotic  men,  which  must  be  settled,  and 
yet  which  there  is  no  time  thoroughly 
to  consider.  Thus  the  telephone  grew  up, 
extended,  and  became  a  necessity  before 
the  American  Government  realized  that  it 
could  be  made  a  public  service ;  and  in- 
dustrial organization  constantly  outruns 
the  legislation  made  to  limit  it 

So  bewildering,  so  rapid,  are  the  changes 
in  our  'social  appliances  that  in  a  book 
like  Wells's  "The  Sleeper  Awakened," 
with  its  dream  of  a  tremendous  and  self- 
destructive  over-organization  of  society, 
the  reader  sees  figured  befoia  him  appre- 

1  Dtmocracy  and  Empire,  With  Studies  of  Their 
Psychological,  Ucononiic,  and  Moral  Foundations.  By 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,    The  MKlDilMn  Qompuijr, 


hensions  which  he  has  only  vaguely  en- 
tertained. When  it  comes  to  political  and 
social  changes,  future  generations  will 
look  back  upon  the  present  half-century 
as  one  of  the  most  stirring  moments  in 
the  history  mankind ;  the  maps  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  have  been  re- 
made ;  the  great  Nation  of  North  Amer- 
ica has  been  re-created;  and  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  the  United  States 
surges  forward  to  take  its  place  as  one  of 
the  three  or  four  aggregations  of  human 
forces  which  are  to  determine  the  history 
of  the  future. 

A  hopeful  thing  in  the  midst  of  these 
turmoils  is  the  clearness  and  speediness 
with  which  thinking  men  realize,  face, 
and  study  the  problems  before  them. 
Our  own  Civil  War  involved  questions  of 
principle  upon  which  the  best  men  of  the 
time  had  put  all  their  might  of  mind,  yet 
we  now  see  that  the  country  drifted  into 
civil  war  without  realizing  the  conditioos 
of  the  time,  or  the  passions  which  were  to 
be  awakened.  Any  one  who  compares 
the  contemporary  literature  at  that  crias 
with  the  writings  of  to-day  must  be  struck 
with  the  influence  which  trained  as  well 
as  powerful  minds  are  having  upon  the 
destiny  of  mankind.  Professor  Giddings's 
book  is  a  welcome  evidence  that  otheis 
besides  publicists,  historians,  and  editorial 
writers  are  contributing  to  that  discussion, 
so  necessary  for  a  new  series  of  questions; 
that  there  is  arising  a  new  school  of  writers 
who  treat  the  Statei  not,  as  th&  physical 
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embodiment  of  a  constitution  or  system 
of  laws,  but  as  made  up  of  men  subject 
to  the  influences  of  passion  and  of  self- 
interest — influences  both  good  and  bad ; 
writers  who  attempt  to  disentangle  the 
real  forces  which  animate  the  minds  of 
American  people. 
The  title  of  Professor  Giddings's  book, 
Democracy  and  Empire,"  is  a  happy 
(»uplihg  of  two  of  the  largest  problems 
which  now  confront  the  American  people 
and  must  be  solved  :  the  question  of  the 
future  of  American  democracy,  and  the 
question  of  the  future  of  the  American 
Republic  in  all  its  present  and  potential 
territorial  extent  The  author's  service 
is  the  well-tbought  study  of  three  ques- 
tions which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  die  double 
problem :  first,  the  motives  of  democracy, 
its  ideals,  its  hopes,  its  standards ;  in  the 
second  place,  how  this  spirit  of  democ- 
racy has  been  applied  to  great  internal 
questions,  espec^y  those  of  labor,  of 
transportation,  and  of  trusts ;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  how  the  motives  thus  exem- 
plified are  Hkely  to  act  upon  questions  of 
our  colonial  and  external  relations. 

For  a  work  of  this  kind  Professor  Gid- 
dings  has  a  special  fitness.  Long  a 
journalist,  and  at  the  same  time  a  close 
student  of  sociological  literature,  he  laid 
a  foundation  of  acquaintance  with  his 
countrymen  which  makes  it  possible  for 
him  intelligently  to  generalize ;  then  for 
years  a  professor  of  sociology,  he  has 
sought  to  limit  and  bound  that  unconfined 
subject,  and  to  separate  out  those  phe- 
nomena which  seem  vital  to  the  social 
organization.  Professor  Giddings's  psy- 
chdiogy,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  at 
bottom  founded  upon  ethics,  not  as  an 
art^idal  system,  but  as  a  kind  of  practical 
average  of  the  ethics  of  individuals.  Here, 
as  in  ail  his  work,  and  notably  in  this  book, 
it  has  been  his  aim,  not  to  describe  things 
as  they  ou^t  to  be  or  may  be  some  time, 
but  as  he  actually  finds  tiiem.  How  fzr 
he  successfully  portrays  the  National  char- 
acter is  a  question^  which  every  observer 
must  answer  for  himself,  for  no  two  men 
have  the  same  experience  of  individuals 
or  U  dasses ,  at  least  he  does  not  argue 
from  any  abstract  principles  of  American 
Uberty ;  he  takes  democracy  as  he  finds 
it,  with  its  hard  and  sometimes  sordid 
features,  as  well  as  its  generosi^,  and  he 
.  goes  forward  with  a  great  enthusiasm  and 


a  great  belief  in  the  righteous  purposes  of 
his  countrymen,  which  cannot  fail  to 
carry  the  reader  forward  into  the  realm. (rf 
hope,  if  not  of  satisf  actioiu 

Mechanically,  this  book  is  a  reprint  of 
essays  delivered  and  printed  at  various 
times;  but  it  is  not  a  mere  jail-delivery 
of  magazine  articles  taken  from  their 
pigeonholes;  ProfessorGiddings  has  dealt 
first  with  one  problem  and  then  with  an- 
other ;  but  when  he  has  come  to  assemble 
his  articles,  it  is  seen  that  he  has  been 
fighting  all  along  the  line,  and  that  he  has 
a  coherent  purpose. 

The  first  great  question  which  Professor 
Giddings  discusses  is  substantially  the 
effect  of  democracy,  and  the  titles  of  sev- 
eral of  his  essays  at  once  show  his  point 
of  view—"  The  Federal  Motive,"  "  The- 
Mind  of  the  Many,"  '*  Some  Results  of 
the  Freedom  of  Women,"  "  The  Destinies 
of  Democracy,"  "  The  Shadow  and  the 
Substance  of  Republican  Government," 
"  The  Nature  and  Conduct  of  Political 
Majorities."  It  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss these  essays  one  by  one,  but  it  may 
be  serviceable  to  draw  out  from  them  the 
doctrine  of  the  writer.  It  is  in  effect 
fi-jSty  iydv,  moderation  of  action.  "  Rea- 
son alone,"  says  he,  "  can  enable  men  to 
perceive  the  true  nature  of  moral  author- 
ity." In  the  two  essays  on  education  he 
dwells  upon  the  -  importance  of  training 
people  to  think  accurately  for  themselves. 
When  it  comes  to  collecting  the  opinion 
of  a  vast  body  of  persons,  he  brings  out 
his  familiar  theory  of  the  association  of 
men  of  "  like-mindedness,"  and  be  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  best-governed  com- 
munities in  the  history  of  mankind  have 
been  made  up  of  men  who  were  reasonably 
homogeneous.  As  for  the  future  of 
America,  he  holds  that  it  can  be  made 
honu^neous  by  acceptance,  by  men  of 
various  races  who  have  come  among  us, 
of  a  common  standard,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  a  liberalized  and  genial  Puritan- 
ism; and  Professor  Giddings's  optimism 
is  justified  so  far  as  like-mindedness  really 
brings  safety  to  a  nation.  How  far  our 
present  political  system  actually  reflects 
the  opinion  of  the  people  is  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  two  essays  on  "  Political 
Majorities  "  and  "  The  Destinies  of  De- 
mocracy." We  are  beginning  to  discover 
in  this  country  that  election  by  pluralities, 
or  even  by  majorities  o|£bftip^K06i®gi$, 
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does  not  necessarily  express  the  average 
opinion  of  all  the  voters,  nor  the  personal 
preference  of  those  who  cast  their  votes. 
We  begin  to  understand  that  majority 
rule  is,  after  all,  a  convenient  device  for 
establishing  a  law  which  the  average  pub- 
lic sentiment  does  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  resist — ^that  our  government  is 
one  of  consent  rather  than  of  assent. 

Professor  Giddings  constantly  brings 
out  the  danger  of  stampeding  a  democracy 
by  sudden  waves  of  emotion  or  of  senti- 
ment, as  well  as  by  an  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions and  love  of  domination.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  purpose  of  these  dee^Jly  thought- 
ful essays  is  to  throw  out  the  thii^  which 
really  do  not  count,  and  to  come  down  to 
the  actual  motives  which  appeal  to  the 
average  man ;  and  the  general  effect  is  to 
strengthen  one's  confidence  in  the  institu- 
tions of  one's  country.  Professor  Gid- 
dings cannot  help  encountering  that  terror 
of  all  critics  of  American  government,  the 
political  boss.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  bos^m,  which  in  many  cases  is 
the  worst  kind  of  tyranny — the  voluntary 
submission  of  intelligent  men  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  small  advantages  to 
themselves  and  none  for  their  country ; 
but  Professor  Giddings  does  not  seem 
clearly  to  recognize  that  leadership  is  the 
only  salvation  of  a  democracy  so  great 
that  its  members  cannot  recognize  one 
another.  The  boss  has'  come  to  the  front, 
not  simply  because  he  offers  rewards  and 
punishments,  but  because  experience  shows 
that  in  the  whirlpool  of  contrary  interests 
and  desires  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
except  through  a  small  body  of  persons  to 
whom  democracy  intrusts  power. 

The  second  subject  of  Professor  Gid- 
dings's  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  democracy  to  the  internal  problems  of 
the  American  Republic.  This  includes  a 
very  interesting  and  thoughtful  essay  on 
the  "  Costs  of  Progress,"  in  which  the 
author  faces  the  difficulties  which  come 
from  a  lack  of  adjustment  of  the  parts  of 
the  community,  even  in  a  real  advance. 
"  Growth  of  population,"  says  he,  '*  brought 
men  into  the  world  for  whom  there  are 
places  enough}  and  more  than  enoiUgh,  but 
no  places  already  allotted  to  them  in  the 
social  order."  One  after  another  he 
examines  the  possible  remedies  for  social 
disconnection,  especially  socialism ;  and 
the  positive  remedies  which  he  suggests 


are  four :  first,  "  the  regulation  of  inter- 
national migration  second,  "the  r^ula- 
tion  of  those  industries  in  which  free 
competition  displaces  better  men  by  infe- 
rior third,  "  extending  compulsory  edu- 
cation ;"  fourth,  "  every  tramp  within  the 
bordera  of  civilization  should  be  placed 
under  arr^t  and  put  at  severe  and  en- 
forced labor  under  public  direction." 

Space  is  lacking  to  consider  the  appli- 
cation of  Professor  Giddings's  principles 
of  individual  right  and  public  service  to 
the  great  questions  of  education,  of  indus- 
trial combination,  and  of  railroads.  It 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  pair  of  quotations: 
"The,  trust  should  be  dispassionately 
regarded,  and  calmly  studied  as  a  form  at 
organization  which  is  powerful  for  both 
good  and  evil ;  and  it  should  then  be 
held  by  the  public  to  the  same  moral 
responsibility  to  do  good  rather  than  evil 
which  the  common  conscience  of  mankind 
imposes  upon  the  individual."  "  The  one 
thing  reasonably  certain  is  that,  either  by 
regulation  or  by  State  ownership,  the  State 
will  play  an  increasing  part  in  railroad 
affairs.  There  will  be  no  return  to  the 
wholly  unregulated  private  management  of 
former  years." 

In  his  mind  the  present  forms  of  indus- 
trial organization,  while  in  many  respects 
faulty,  unbalanced^  and  ill-regulated,  corre- 
spond to  the  needs  of  manldnd,  and  may 
be  expected  to  continue  far  into  the 
future. 

What  of  Professor  Giddings's  expecta- 
tions of  the  future,  and  especially  of  the 
result  of  territorial  expansion  ?  First  of 
all,  he  is  a  sincere  believer  in  the  perma- 
nence of  democratic  institutions,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  throughout 
Western  civilization.  In  the  first  and  the 
last  of  his  essays,  and  also  in  the  careful 
discussion  of  Lecky's  "Democracy  and 
Liberty,"  Professor  Giddings  holds,  first 
of  alt,  that  democracy  may  be  depended 
upon  in  the  long  run  to  be  affected  by 
reason  and  allegiance  to  worthy  leaders; 
that  the  ideals  of  democracy  include  a 
high  conception  of  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  that  the  average  American  is  not 
a  materialist,  but  is  curiously,  and  some- 
times dangerously,  affected  by  sentiment ;  | 
that  American  democracy,  notwidistand-  ; 
ing  its  coming  'homogeneity,  will  sdll 
permit  those  divergencies  which  make 
individual  action  po^ible.  It  he  is  indeed 
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a  prophet,  then  we  may  well  take  heart, 
for  the  serious  question  of  the  future  is, 
Will  American  democracy  remain  kindly, 
will  it  have  the  imagination  necessary  to 
tmderstand  members  of  its  own  commu- 
nity who  diifer  from  their  fellows,  and 
especially  to  understand  alien  races? 
Above  all,  will  it  control  itself  and  its 
leaders,  and  keep  out  of  that  abyss  of  fierce 
struggles  between  the  personal  followings 
of  ambitious  leaders  into  whicb  have  fallen 
ail  the  earlier  republics  ? 

Never  since  the  Roman  Republic  has 
there  been  such  an  experiment  as  is  now 
being  tried  by  two  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race — ^the  govemiAent  of  a  widely 
distributed  and  various  empire  by  the 
representatives  of  a  democrat^.  Roman 
freedom  was  crushed  by  the  weight  of  its 
own  conquests,  but  Rome  was  what  Hol- 
land was  for  two  centuries,  a  small  center 
ruling  a  great  colonial  empire.  It  is  Pro- 
fessor Giddings's  conviction  that  the 
Anoerican  ideals  of  government  are  con* 
sonant  with  a  broad  rule  under  a  great 
democracy ;  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties 
of  race  elements,  is  substantially  one  in 
aim  and  standards ;  that  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  of  dependencies  can  be 
surmounted. 

Although,  in  the  essay  on  "  The  Consent 
of  the  Governed,"  Professor  Giddings 


works  out  a  moral  justification  for  a 
colonial  policy,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
a^ues  away  the  most  serious  danger  of 
imperialism,  the  oppression  of  dependent 
races.  Has  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  inferior  races  given 
any  guaran^  that  it  can  with  wisdom 
control  and  with  understanding  elevate 
our  new  subjects  ?  The  Indian  problem 
is  three  centuries  old,  and  the  Indians  are 
dying  out  before  we  have  learned  how  to 
civilize  them  ;  the  problem  of  the  negro 
race  has  engaged  the  thought  of  America's 
greatest  statesmen  since  the  Revolution, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  Nation  has  given  it  up 
in  despair;  the  Chinese  we  ^ve  never 
been  able  either  to  like  or  to  tolerate; 
and  now  we  are  responsible  for  thousands 
more  of  them.  Fortunately,  we  have  one 
object-lesson,  the  experience  of  our  blood- 
brethren,  the  English,  who  of  all  races 
have  the  least  personal  sympathy  with 
weak  and  dark-skinned  races,  and  yet 
have  known  how  to  establish  a  realm  of 
justice  and  a  rule  of  law.  Of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  England  is,  next  to  the 
United  States,  the  most  truly  democratic ; 
in  the  English  rule  we  have  a  safe  com- 
bination of  Democracy  and  Empire ;  and 
one  of  the  cheering  notes  of  Professor 
Giddings's  book  is  his  confidence  that  we 
shall  not  be  less  just  or  less  successful 
than  our  nearest  neighbor. 
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AD  He  Knew.    By  John  Habberton.  Edwin 
S.  Gorfaam,  New  York.  SxTVa  in.   197  pages,  f  1. 

American    Inventions  and    Inventors.  By 


WUIum  A.  Mowry,  A.M.,  Ph.IX,  and  Arthur  May 
Howry,  A.M.  lUusirated.  S^xn4  in-  2%  WB^  %\- 

An  in  Needlework.  Bv  Lewis  F.  Day.  lUus- 
tiated.  Charles  Scribner'9  Sons,  New  York.  4%X7V< 
in.  262  pages.  >2J0. 

A  well-planned  and  practical  book  on  orna- 
mental design. 

America's  Working  People.    By  Giarles  B. 

Spahr.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^ 

in.  a61page&  flJS. 
This  volume  presents  in  book  form  the  papers 
niiich  have  appeared  in  The  Outlook  under 
Ae  same  title.  The  publisher's  part  of  the 
present  work  has  been  performed  wifli  excep- 
tional taste  and  judgment  The  pages  are 
nnoually  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  the  idain 


dark-blue  binding  is  well  chosen.  Inasmuch 
as  die  author  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The 
Outlookj  and  the  papers  appeared  in  our  col- 
umns prior  to  their  nnal  revision,  our  readers 
are  in  a  better  position  to  pass  impartial  judg^ 
ment  than  are  the  editors.  In  his  preface  the 
author  notes  the  fact  that  "  as  compared  with 

Srevious  volumes  upon  America,  the  present 
evotes  unusual  attention  to  conditions  upon 
farms  and  in  villages,"  but  he  expresses  the 
belief  that "  if  he  has  erred  in  his  perspective, 
it  is  by  still  allowing  too  great  space  to  the 
cities."  "  He  would  recall,"  he  says, "  that  our 
farms  and  vill^ea  contain  threerfifths  of  our 
whole  people,  and  three-fourths  of  our  people 
of  American  parentage.  It  is  here  that  the 
immigrants  :u%  most  thoroughly  assimilated 
and  social  histitutions  most.  con^tdy.dotd- 
nated  by  the  American  iplHt?*'y  '^'^'^g'^ 
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As  Seen  by  Me.   By  LUian  Bell.  -Harper  & 

Bro*^  New  York.  4^x6%  in.  306  paces.  $125. 
Ljg^t  and  cheerful  travel  talk  by  an  author 
who  is  an  adept  at  just  this  sort  of  thing.  She 
has  seen  men  as  well  as  things  in  her  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  joumejring,  ilnd  anecdote  u 
combined  wiA  observation.  Decidedly  the 
book  is  lively,  amusing,  and  shrewd. 

Autobiogrsphy  of  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  Com- 
piled by  his  Wife  and  his  Private  Secretur.  The 
Fteminar  H.  ReveU  Co.,  New  York.  VbL  IV. 
U7»-18%.  Illaatrated.  7^X10%  in.  386  pages.  $2. 

Banker  and  the  Bear,  The.  By  Henry  Kit- 
chell  Webster.  The  MacnUlin  Co^  New  York. 

Mr.  Webster's  earlier  story,  written  in  collabo- 
ration with  Mr.  Merwin,  "The  Short  Line 
War,"  was  a  very  effective  account  of  a  fight 
for  the  control  ^of  a  railroad.  In  this  story, 
with  equal  directness,  Mr.  Webster  describes 
a  fi^t  for  the  control  of  the  lard  market, 
with  the  endeavor  to  break  a  bank  and  the 
working  outof  a  love  story  as  incklents.  The 
tale  is  told  with  simplici^  and  directness.  It^ 
literary  quality  is  not  hirii,  but  die  writer  is 
apparently  thoroughly  informed  in  regard  to 
his  subject,  and  knows  how  to  tell  a  stmy. 

Besieged  by  the  Boers.  By  £.  Oliver  Ashe, 
M.D.  Illustrated.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co-  New 
York.  Sx7^ifn.  175  pages.  il.2S7 

The  latest  addition  to  books  on  the  Boer  war 
has  two  distinguishing  characteristics.  It  is 
the  first  book  to  be  written  by  a  physician,  and 
it  is  the  first  description  of  the  siejp^  of  Kim* 
berlqr>  While  Dr.  Ashe's  descnpttons  are 
not  so  striking  as  ifaose  of  die  trained  news- 
paper correspondents  In  South  Africa,  he  g^ves 
what  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  do  so  far 
as  Kimberley  has  been  concerned,  j^nuinely 
first-hand'  information.  This  is  especially  true 
with  regard  to  the  description  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 
In  opposition  to  those  who  think  that  Mr. 
Rhodes's  insistence  on  remaining  at  Kimberley 
was  an  additional  inducement  for  Boer  attack, 
this  authcn'  declares  that  it  was  plucky  to  stand 
by  a  town  the  diamond-mines  of  which  had 
made  die  Rhodes  fortune.  Dr.  Ashe  confirms 
the  report  that  Mr.  Rhodes  raised  his  own 
re^ment,  the  Kimberley  Li£[ht  Horse,  and 
paid  for  everything  out  of  his  own  pocket 
The  portrait  of  Mr.  Rhodes  which  appears  in 
this  volume  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  of 
any  yet  published.  Altfaoufl^  the  book  is  not 
a  large  one,  it  contains  enotvh  valuable  refer- 
ences to  have  made  the  adcution  of  an  index 
desirable. 

Biblical  Treasury  of  the  Catechism.  Compiled 
and  Arranged  by  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Cox.  (Second 
Edition.rwilliam  H.  Young  &  Co..  New  York. 
5x74  in.  415  pages.  fU5. 

While  this  is  ju'epared  for  the  uses  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Qiurch,  it  vdll  prove  a  verv 
convenient  book  of  reference  for  all  who  wisn 
to  know  both  ijie  doctrines  of  that  Church  and 
the  Scriptural  evidence  that  is  quoted  for  them. 
The  fallacy  of  "proof -texts,"  for  which  the 
Westminster  Confession  has  been  often  criti- 
cised, appears  full  blown  here:  e.^.,  for  the 
statement,  "  any  one  in  danger  of  death  is 
allowed  to  receive  communion  without  fasting," 
is  quoted  Lule«  judv.,  29 :  "  Stay  with  us^ 


cause  it  is  toward  evening  and  the  day  is  fai 
spent" 


Book  of  Verses,  A.   By  Robert  Loveman. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co,  Phi 
95  pages.  fLSO. 


The  J.  B.  Llppincott  Co,  Philadelphia.  4Hx7%ia 


Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics,  The. 

By  WUliam  L.  Scnigin.  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions. Lhtle,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Sy^xS  in.  350 
pages.  ^JO. 

There  are  too  few  descriptive  books  on  South 
America  in  general,  and  on  the  northern  part 
of  that  continent  in  particular.  Probably  no 
one  is  better  fitted  to  write  on  (he  Colombiaii 
and  Venezuelan  Republics  than  is  our  late 
Minister  to  those  Republics.  His  book  will 
easily  take  rank  as  an  authority.  From  its. 
immense  amount  of  picturesquely  topographi- 
cal, historical,  social,  and  political  informatiOD 
it  is  likely  to  become  a  popular  work  as  well 
as  a  valuable  reference-book. 

David  and  His  Friends.  By  the  Rev.  Louis 
Albert  Banks.  D.D.  Ftank  &  Wasnalls  Co,  Mew- 
York.  SxniW  :»6  pages.  >1.5a 
We  have  akeadv  referred  to  Dr.  Banks's- 
"revival  sermons  "as  ranlcing  with  the  best  of 
their  kind.  Of  the  present  series,  all  preached 
during  a  series  of  revival  meetings  last  Januur 
in  his  church  at  Oeveland,  no  less  can  be  said. 
Evangelical,  ethical,  pointed  with  apt  personal 
incident  and  narrative,  every  one  of  tfaem  is  a 
well-aimed  arrow.  It  is  a  rare  and  suffrostive 
illustration  of  the  Gospel  in  the  OldTesta- 
ment,  that  they  all  are  based  on  texts  from  the 
boola  of  Samuel  and  the  Psahns. 

Devil  Unmasked,  The.  By  the  Little  Deacon. 
Cooksey  PubUshinc  Co.,  Ober.  IlL  5x7V<hL  XS 
pages.  *1. 

Diplomatic  Woman,  A.  By  Huan  Mee.  Har- 
per &  Bros..  New  York.  ■4%x7V«in.  174pages.$L 

Distribution  of  Wealth,  The.  By  John  Bates 
Clark.  Th«Hac[nilluiCo.,NewYork.  5^x8^  in. 

Divine  Enchantment,  The.  By  T.  G.  Neihardt 

James  T.White  &  Co^  New  York.  SxT^  in.  « 
pages. 

Dwight  L.  Moody.  By  Henij  Drummond. 
Introduction  by  George  Adam  Smith.  McCtun. 
Phillips  &  Co.,  New  Y^  5x7>i  in.  125  pages.  |L| 

Elissa,  or  the  Doom  of  Zimbabwe.  By  H. 
Rider  Haggard.  Illustrated.  Longmans,  Green  ft 
Co„NewT%rk.  ^xT^tin.  105 pages.  ^1.25.  i 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Haggard  gives  us  another  | 
of  his  romances  of  South  African  myth  or 
history.  The  city  which  gfives  the  title  to  thj  j 
story  IS  that  of  a  place  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  In  South  Central  Africa  by  the  Phce- 
nicians.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Hu^^ard  cor- 
rectly describes  existlt^  ruins ;  andTbis  ficti- 
tious theory  of  the  founding  of  the  mysterious 
city  is  as  likely  to  be  true  as  any  other  on  the 
subject  As  a  story  the  tale  issomewhat  over- 
written and  improbable.  Another  story  of 
African  life,  "  Black  Heart  and  White  Heart," 
is  added  to  complete  the  book. 

BxpoBitor's  Bible,  The.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
\V.  Robertson  Nicollf  M.A.,  LL.D.  WUbur  B.  Ket- 
Cham,  New  York.  In  6  vols.  Vols.  L,  11.,  IJI.  6^4x10 
in.  Pages  about  853  per  vol. 

This  well-known  work,  which  The  Ouriook 
has  occasionally  commended  io  a  qualified 
manner,  appears  in  a  new  form.  Its  many 
volumes  hay?[^^<j(E9liiB»»©gPllP  «> 
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of  which  we  have  received,  each  of  more  than 
ei^t  hundred  pages  octavo,  in  good  dear 
print,  double-columned.  This  rearrangement 
has  some  obvious  advantages^  among  which  is 
reduced  cost  For  an  expository  work  it  has 
no  superior.  At  the  same  time  we  think  it 
would  have  been  bettered  had  the  editor  cared 
to  secure  more  unity  .among  tiie  contributors. 
It  is  a  strange  discord  that  one  finds  between 
the  adherents  and  the  antag^onists  of  the  mod- 
em school  of  Biblical  criticism ;  e.g^  Dr.  Kel- 
lo^  on  Leviticus,  declaring  that  critical  proc- 
esses like  those  adopted  by  nis  a>4aborer,  Mr. 
Hvper,  on  Deuteronomy^  reduce  the  Word  of 
God  to  a  forgery.  This  is  a  serious  blemish, 
most  observable  in  the  first  volume,  Geneus- 
Ruth,  in  which  Deuteronomy  alone  receives 
proper  cridcal  treatment  This,  however,  is 
of  secondary  importance  in  a  work  designed, 
like  this,  for  a  practical,  devotional,  homileti- 
cal  exposition  of  Biblical  truths,  which  are 
largely  independent  of  critical  processes.  In 
the  second  volume,  Samuel-Job,  after  ntting 
past  Samuel,  treated  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Blaikie  in 
archaic  style,  there  is  litde  to  criticise  and 
much  to  commend.  The  third  volume,  Psalms- 
Isaiah,  is  good  all  through.  Corresponding  to 
the  lack  of  unity  in  critical  method' above 
noticed,  there  is  serious  disagreement  of  the 
contributors  in  their  ideas  of  divine  inspira- 
tion, with  the  result  of  discordant  views  as 
to  miracles  and  moral  difficulties.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  the  organization  of  the  work 
when  one  tears  down  what  another  erects,  but 
it  is  well  that  the  mischievous  ultra-orthodoxy 
which  finds  occasional  expression  should  have 
its  antidote  largely  supplied  by  the  saner  views 
of  other  writers.  In  generalj  the  Expositor's 
Bible  reflects  in  its  incongruities  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  modem  Church  m  diis  period 
of  transition,  but  its  merits  must  be  regsu^ed 
as  largely  outweighing  its  defects. 

Foreign  Miasions  of  the  Protestant  Churches. 

By  Stephen  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.  Eaton  Sl  Mains,  New 
YotV.  «4x7in.  272  pages.  *i. 

Dr.  Baldwin,  who  had  a  large  part  in  organ- 
izing the  recent  Ecumenicd  Conference,  nas 
had  so  long  and  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
missionary  movements  and  results  that  any 
work  on  me  subject  from  his  pen  is  authorita- 
tive. In  this  volume,  after  bnefiy  treating  the 
principles,  conceptions,  methods,  and  qualifi" 
cations  involved,  ne  gives  a  condensed  account 
of  the  work  of  the  numerous  societies  engaged, 
and  supplements  it  by  a  summary  view  in  sta- 
tistical tables  to  date. 

Pmu  Soige.  By  Hermann  Sudermann.  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Gastav  Gruener.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  New  York.  4^x6^  in.  268  pages.  80c 

French  Revcdution,  The.   By  Thomas  Cvlyle. 

lUustratad.  Charles  Scriboef's  Sons,  New  York. 

S^xSHln.  8tH pages.  »1J5. 
Another  well-made  and  altogether  excellent 
single-volume  library  edition  of  Carlyle's  great 
work. 

Georgie.  ByS.E.  Kiser.  Illustrated.  Small, 
Maynardft  Co.,  Boston.  4^X6%  in.  225  pages.  $\. 

Heart's  Highway,  The.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
DoobletUj^Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  308 


In  Uiis  stwy  Miss  Wilkins  departs  radically 


from  her  former  methods  and  passes  over 
into  the  field  of  adventure  at  present  so  indus- 
triously worked  by  a  number  of  effective  story- 
writers.  It  cannot  be  said  that  she  carries 
into  the  new  fidd  the  skill  and  insist  which 
she  has  shown  in  tne  field  which  properly  be- 
longs to  her.  This  stoty  is  a  tour  ae  force; 
it  is  not  a  natural  expression  of  Miss  Wilkins's 
literary  genius.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  she  has  written  a  readable  story,  though 
,not  so  good  hv  any  means  as  several  other 
stories  which  nave  appeared  during  the  past 
few  years  in  this  field. 

Heltwck  of  Banniadale.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  OIk  HacaiiUan  Co.,  New  Ymk.  5x7^  in. 
336  pages.  Tm  vtrig.  in  one.  fLSO. 

HUda  Wade.   By  Grant  AUen.  lUustrated. 

G.  p.  Putnam's 'Sons,  New  Yoik.  5Kx7Hln.  383 
pages.  fUa  / 

Mr.  Grant  AUen  was  at  ^ork  on  this  novel 
when  attacked  by  the  illness  which  resulted  in 
his  death.  It  is  said  that  on  his  death-bed  he 
was  gready  distressed  1^  the  fact  diat  the 
book  was  to  remain  unfinished,  and  was  much 
relieved  by  the  offer  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle,  to  carry  out  his  ideas  and  finish  the 
story.  We  are,  however,  obliged  to  say  that, 
although  Dr.  Doyle  has  done  his  work  with 
deftaess,  the  story,  taken  as  a  whole,  belongs 
to  die  "  penny-dreadful "  <dass ;  it  is  full  of 
sensationalism,  and  has  litue  literary  qualitr. 
Considered  purely  as  an  exciting  story  it  will 
invbably  rank  fairly  well  among  the  odier 
stories  written  by  Mr.  AUen. 

How  to  Do  It:    How  to  Live.   By  Edward 

Everett  Hsle.   Little,  Brown  &Ca,  Boston.  5X7^ 
in.  397  pages.  >1J0. 

Lost  of  the  Flatboats,  The.  By  George  Cary 
Eggleston.  Lothrojp  Publishiog Co.,  Boston.  5x7% 
ffir3S2  pages.  H.SD. 
A  capital  book  for  boys,  relating  the  adventures 
of  five  young  Hoosier  lads  on  a  voyage  down 
die  Mississippi  in  a  flatboat  such  as  were  years 
in  common  use,  but  have  now  been  alto- 
gether abandoned.  The  author  writes  from 
full  knowledge  of  river  life  in  the  Far  West, 
and  throws  light  on  Western  character,  West- 
em  industry,  and  Western  energy.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  boolc  are  derived 
from  the  early  life  of  the  author,  or  of  his 
brother,  the  author  of  **The  Hoosier  School-  . 
master.^ 

Laundry  Manual.  By  L.  Ray  Balderston  and 
M.  C.  Umerick.  Illustrated.  Avil  Printing  Co., 
Philadelphia.  5x7%  in.  60  pages.  50c. 

Lessons  from  the  Life  and  Death  of  D.  L. 
Moody.  By  Rev.  R,  A.  Torrey.  Fleming  H. 
RevellCoT  New  York.  4%x7  in.  32  pages. 

Letters  to  the  Farm  Boy.    By  Henry  Wallace. 

(Third  Edition.)   The  MacmUlan  Co.,  New  York. 

4%x6%in.  180  pages.  «1. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  written  a  volume  of  very 
sensible  advice  to  the  great  body  of  boys  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  grow  up  on  farms. 
Many  books  of  this  character  err  by  present- 
ing aims  which  are  too  close  at  hand  and 
standards  which  are  too  low ;  others  fail  by 
reason  of  being  too  abstract  and  too  much 
out  of  touch  with  the  peoi}le  whom  they  oug^t 
to  help.  The  writer  of  this  volume  has  a  very 
easy  and  famUiar  sgrl^feut  I@l^fe«Wy 
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sound  ideas  of  life.  He  travels  along  the 
plane  of  his  constituency  in  his  sympathies, 
his  illustrations,  and  his  general  method  of 
influence,  but  he  keeps  well  in  advance  in  the 
ideals  of  morality  ana  of  personal  character. 
The  book  is  rational  and  sensible^ 

Life  and  Times  of  Hannibal  Hamlin.    By  his 

Grandson,  Charles  Eugene  Hamlin.  Illustrated, 
lames  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York.  6x9^  in.  627  pages. 
FubUahed  by  sabacriptioD. 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bron^.   By  Mrs.  Gaskell.' 
latroduction  by  Clement  K.  Shorter.  lUustrated. 
(The  Haworth  Edition.)    Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York.  Vol  VII.  SVixSVkin.  OO  pages.  »1.7S. 

MalungRhymet  and  Other  Rhymes.  By  Edwin 
P.  Haworth.  Published  by  the  Author,  Garden  City, 
Ho.  4%x6^in.  %  pages.  75c 

Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  and  Other 
StorlM  and  BMsya,  The.  Bjr  Hark  Twain.  Illus- 
trated. Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  VAXT^  tn. 

It  has  been  in  a  certain  way  Mr.  Qemens's 
misfortune  to  be  known  primarily  as  a  humor- 
ist rather  than  as  a  writer  of  originalitv  and 
very  considerable  literary  power,  humor  being 
his  chief  characteristic  but  by  no  means  his 
only  natural  gift.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains several  short  stones  and  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  essa^  some  of  admirable  qual- 
iiy.  Mr.  Qemens  is  not  critical  in  regard  to 
his  own  work ;  tiiere  are  many  things  put  in 
book  form  which  ou^t  to  perish  with  the 
newspaper  or  magazine  in  which  they  appear. 
Full  comment  will  be  made  later  on  this  and 
other  recent  works  of  Mr.  Qemens. 

Poems,  Narrative,  Elegiac,  and  Lyric.  By  Mat- 
thew AmoU.  (Tbe  Temple  Classics.  Edited  by 
Israel  GollanczO  The  Hacmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
3%x5%in.  277  pages.  50c 

No  more  fit  or  acceptable  outer  form  could 
be  given  these  poems. 

Popular  Astronomy. '  By  Joel  Dorman  Steele, 
>h.D.  Revised  by  Mabel  Loomis  Todd.  Illustrated. 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  5x7y4in.  ^1. 

Poverty  Knob.  By  Sarah  Warner  Brooks. 
A.  Wessels  Co.,  New  York.  4V4X6H  In.  207  pages. 

tus. 

This  story  has  all  the  atmosphere  of  the  Maine 
coast,  and  all  the  delicious  nasality  of  the 
Yankee  dialect  spoken  thereabouts.  If  a  few 
details  seem  unnecessarily  realistic,  all  show 
that  the  author  has  had  long  experience  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  what  we  are  learning 
more  and  more  to  appreciate  as  a  peculiarly 
picturesque  region. 

Practice  of  Typography,  The.  By  Theodore 
LowDeVinne.  Illustrated.  The  Century  Co.,'New 
York.  5x74  in.  -tOi  pages. 
An  admirable  treatise  on''  printing-types,  em- 
bodjring  the  results  of  painstaking  and  dis- 
criminating research  and  study  in  both  early 
and  recent  styles  of  ^pography.  Mr.  De  Vinne 
has  made  a  book  which  every  publisher  and 
printer  ought  to  own,  and  which  will  be  valu- 
able also  to  authors  who  are  fastidious  in  the 
selection  of  the  type  in  which  their  books  are 
printed. 

l^blem  of  Final  Destiny.  By  William  B. 
Brown.  D.D.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.  5x7% 
In.  319  pages.  11.50. 

Few  men  make  dieir  largest  venture  into 
authorship  when  past  eighty,  as  Dr.  Brown 
has  done  m  thisvolume.  As  the  fruit  of  many 


years  of  reflection  on  one  of  die  hardest  doc- 
tnnes  set  forth  by  the  creeds  of  the  sixteenA 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  deserves  careful 
consideration  by  those  who  still  believe  that  a 
part  of  mankind  are  destined  to  suffering  with- 
out end.  The  grounds  od  which  Dr.  Brown 
deems  that  belief  untenable,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  belief  which  he  holds  instead,  are  set 
forth  fully  and  persuasively.  He  cannot  ac- 
cept either  Universalism  or  the  doctrine  of 
conditional  immortality.  He  believes  that 
God's  redeeming  work  for  sinners  goes  on  in 
the  world  to  come,  and  saves  multitudes  whom 
the  creeds  regard  as  forever  lost.  But  he  can- 
not affirm  that  none  remain  incorrigible.  If 
such  there  be,  as  he  thinks  not  improbable, 
they  continue  to  exist,  not  in  torment,  but  in 
such  depraved  and  hateful  "  enjoyments  "  as 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  willful  aliena- 
tion from  God.  His  admission  that  such  an 
existence  may  "possibly"  wear  out  and  cease 
seems  to  us  to  let  in  the  idea  of  conditional 
immortality,  as  we  understand  the  term.  Dr. 
Brown's  argument  goes  the' round  of  orthodox 
theology  point  by  point,  as  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  destiny,  and  aims  to  open  for  con- 
servative minds  a  Biblically  tenable  outlet 
from  the  terrible  conclusions  to  which  they 
regretfully  feel  themselves  shut  up.  In  otha* 
points  of  eschatology,  as  the  Second  Advent, 
thfe  Resurrection,  and  the  Judgment,  Dr. 
Brown  agrees  with  the  increasing  number  who 
demand  a  recasting  of  traditional  and  popu- 
lar beliefs  on  the  line  which  is  frequendy 
drawn  in  our  columns. 

Reading  of  Speech  From  the  Lips.  By  Mary 
Hepburn  Parsons.  The  Akennan  Co.  Providence, 
R.r.  5V4X6\ln.  77  pages.  50c. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Lifie  and  Work  of  Ed- 
ward A.  Lawrence,  Jr.  By  his  Motho,  Margaret 
Woods  Lawrence.  lUustnUed.  The  Flen^  H. 
Kewll  Co.,  New  York.  6x8%  in.  519  pages. 
Among  the  two  generations  of  American  pupils 
who  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  Tholuck,  of 
Halle,  none  attracted  his  regard  and  love  more 
strongly  than  Mr.  Lawrence.  Tholuck  said: 
"  When  he  returns  to  America,  a  great  ethical 
light  will  arise."  The  prediction  did  not  fail, 
but  early  death  removed  the  light  behind  the 
veil  before  it  had  widely  reveaira  itself.  These 
"Reminiscences"  from  his  mother's  pen  cany 
die  diarm  of  vital  biography  in  their  portrayu 
of  a  Christlike  man  of  many-sided  attractive- 
ness, in  a  character  whose  modesty,  simplicity, 
and  purity  were  united  with  intellectual 
strength,  scholarly  culture,  and  broadly  human 
sympathies.  His  chief  literary  memorial  is 
the  volume  entitied  "  Modem  Missions  in  die 
East,"  of  the  first  rank  among  authorities  on 
that  subject.  More  enduring  and  influoitial, 
perhaps,  is  the  "  Lawrence  Home  **  in  Balti- 
more, the  fruit  of.  his  last  labors  as  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  that  city,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence  among  the  poor  for  the 
offices  of  a  Christian  neighbor  and  friend.  He 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  activities  of  the 
heavenly  life.  But  those  who  buried  the  work- 
man and  carried  on  the  work  have  cause  to 
commend  to  such  as  would  devote  flieir  life  to 
the  highest  ends  these  reminiscences  of  oat 
who,  *n>eing  perfected  in  isborttiv^ulfillea 
a  long  time?' 
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Riae  in  the  World,  A.    By  Adelme  Sergeant. 

F.  H.  Buckles  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7  in.  377 
pages.  tUS. 

Readers  of  this  interesting  picture  of  London 
society  will  perhaps  be  impressed  by  the  un- 
evenness  of  its  literary  merit.  Some  of  the 
scenes  are  capitally  done:  others  seem  hur- 
riedly skeb:hea^  but  the  author's  style  is  always 
fanininel;^  incisive.  Despite  a  lew  seeming 
improbabilities  in  plot,  the  story  as  a  whde  is 
one  which  has  in  it  an  inevitable  attractiveness, 
as  do  all  accounts  of  real  rises  and  pcognases 
in  the  world. 

Second  FWgrFaiiT  Book,  The.  By  Anthony 

DrenI  BiddlB,  Philadelphia.  S^ln.  127  pago. 
50c, 

A  aew  edition,  with  new  matter,  of  this  delu^t- 
ful  child's  book. 

Side  Lights  on  EncUsh  History.  Collected 
and  Amiiged  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson,  Ph-D.  Illus- 
trated. Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  PUxlO%  'm. 

Silex  ScintiUans.  By  Henry  Vaughan.  (The 
Temple  Classics.  EiUted  by  Israel  Gollancz.)  The 
HacmilUn  Co.,  New  York.  3%x6in.  238  pages.  SOc 
The  text  used  in  this  edition  is  based  on  the 
Lyte  edition  of  1847 ;  and  these  quaint  and 
beautiful  poems  are  presented  in  a  very  com- 
pact and  convenient  form. 

Specimens  of  the  Forms  of  Discourse.  Com- 
piled by,  E.  H.  Lew^  Hokiy  Holt  ft  Co.,  New 
York.  4Hx6Kln.  367 pages.  «0c 

Spencer  mnd  Spencerism.  By  Hector  Mac- 
^eraoji.  Doubtec^^Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 

"Across  the  century  Adam  Smith  and  Her- 
bert Spencer  join  hands.**  The  writer  of  these 
words,  in  the  mon<^aph  on  Adam  Smith 
which  we  noticed  a  year  aga  presents  us  now 
with  a  sketch  of  Spencer  and  his  work,  viewed 
as  placing  him  "amon^  the  sceptered  im- 
mortals." HisJ**  serious  limitations,''  however, 
in  dealing  with  religion  are  admitted  and  as- 
cribed to  "lack  of  spiritual  receptivity  in 
early  days."  So  brief  a  work  as  this  of  Mr. 
Macpherson  on  so  large  a  subject  is  avowedly 
for  the  general  reader.  Its  account  of  Spen- 
cerism IS  preceded  by  a  sketch  of  Spencer's 
intellectual  environment,  and  brief  critiques  of 
his  predecessors,  Comte,  Mill,  and  Huxley. 
His  grea^  originality  is  found  in  the  unique- 
ness with  which  he  has  combined  the  induc- 
tive and  deductive  processes. 

Synoptic  Gospels,  The.  By  George  Lovell 
Cary,  A.M.,  L.H.D.  {Intem^onal  Handbooks  to 
the  New  Testament.  Editedlw  Orello  Cone,  D.^ 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  S^xSln.  375 
pages.  $2. 

The  series  in  which  this  new  volume  has  ap- 
peared is  distinguished  both  by  critical  schol- 
arship and  popular  adaptation.  As  in  the 
ivesent  instance,  it  exhibits  the  results  rather 
tiian  the  details  of  critical  processes,  and  is 
not  too  difficult  for  the  use  of  Bible  students 
in  general.  President  Cary  is  an  adept  in 
scholarly  method,  both  compressed  and  clear. 
WhQe  tt  is  manifest  that  orthodoxy  has  no 
interest  for  him,  there  is  also  a  marked  absence 
of  dogmatism  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Cary  prefers 
to  state  different  views  with  the  reasons  sev- 
erally adduced,  and  remit  them  to  the  reader's 
choice ;  e^.,  the  various  theories  of  the  resur- 


rection of  Jesus.  We  miss,  however,  in  his 
treatment  of  the  historical  problem  concern- 
ing Quirinius  as  Governor  of  Syria  any  refer- 
ence to  the  theory,  recently  so  plausibly  set 
forth  by  Professor  Ramsay,  of  a  miUtary 
hegemony  of  Quirinius — which,  if  tenable,  re- 
stores the  credit  to  Luke's  accuracy  that  Dr. 
Cary  here  withholds.  But,  with  whatever 
small  defects,  a  popular  handbook  like  this 
supplies  both  in  candor  and  thoroughness  a 
want  that  has  been  often  expressed. 

Talks  with  Barbua.  By  Elizabeth  Kniriit 
Tompkins.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  Yorit.  Sx7H 

Gentle  and  refined  in  manner ;  in  substance,  a 
si^estive  and  readable  discussion  on  current 
social  and  ethical  topics  between  a  bright  girl 
and  a  friend  of  the  other  sex.  There  is  noth- 
ing anp'essively  combative  in  the  views  set 
forth,  out  they  are  presented  with  grace  and 
humor,  and  sometimes  with  wholesome  plain- 
speaking. 

Thomas  Outhrie.  By  Oliphant  Smeaton, 
(Famous  Scots  Series.)  Charles  Scribiier*s  SoDs, 
New  York.  4%x7V«in.  160  pages.  7Sc: 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Famous  Scots  Series 
is  an_  account  of  the  great  preacher-philan- 
thropist  Whether  considered  as  a  parish 
ministsr,  as  a  Free  Church  apologist,  as  an 
apostle  of  temperance,  or  as  the  friend  of  edu- 
cation, Guthrie  was  alike  remarkable  and  ad- 
mirable. Mr.  Smeaton  gives  us  a  clear  and 
concise  account  of  the  lofty  enthusiast. 

Three  Prophetic  Days.  By  William  Frederick. 
Published  by  the  Author  at  Clyde,  OMo.  5x7'^  in. 
230  pages. 

To  the  Healing  of  the  Sea.  By  Francis  H. 
Hardy.  Drexd  Nddle,  FhiladelpUa,  4!Vx7^  in. 
302  pages. 

True  Citizen,  The :  How  to  Become  One.  By 
W.  F.  Markwick,  D.D..  and  W.  A.  Smith,  A.B. 
WixTV^in.  259  pages.  (Oc 
Well  planned  to  teach  the  individual  virtues 
upon  which  good  citizenship  rests,  as  well  as 
the  distinctively  public  virtues  which  good 
citizenship  demands.  The  book  has  not, 
however,  the  literary,  or  rather  the  personal, 
power  essential  to  make  its  instruction  an 
mspiration. 

Wesley  and  Methodism.  By  F.  J.  Snell,  M.A. 
(The  World's  Epoch-Makers.)  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  *?ix7V«in.  243  pases.  |US. 
This  is  not  a  new  biography  of  Wesley,  though 
presenting  a  striking  portrait  of  him.  It  is 
not  anewhistory  of  Methodism,  though  sketch- 
ing its  gradual  evolution.  Following  the 
sequence  of  ideas  rather  than  that  of  events, 
it  exhibits  die  man  and  the  movement  as 
related  in  clear  and  true  perspective.  It  is 
eminently  fit  that  this  should  be  done  for  the 
Oxford  evangelist  and  his  Oxford  movement 
by  an  Oxford  scholar  like  Mr.  Snell,  who 
terms  him  "  a  glorious  being,"  while  the  critical 
temper  which  underlies  this  admiration  ex- 
presses itself  in  calline  htm  "a  doctrinal 
weathercock."  In  a  iield  so  often  worked 
over  one  can  eicpect  to  find  little  that  is  new, 
except  in  a  critical  estimate  of  particulars  and 
a  philosophic  discernment  of  their  relations. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Snell's  work,  as  a  corrective 
of  one-sirfedview^Js^a  v^^gon  to 
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the  existiog  literature  of  Mediodisnh  and  to 
the  list  of  small  books  on  great  subjects. 

Wings  of  Silence.  By  George  Cossins.  Drexel 
BFdtUe,  Philadelphia.  i%x7%iQ.  293 paces.  . 

Works  of  Lord  Byron.  Poetry.  Vol.  III. 
Edited  by  Ernert  Rutlev  Coleridse,  H.A.  Charles 
ScriboeHs Sons, New Yoik.  SxKm.  ft 

This  volume  contains  the  six  long  poems, 
"  Lara,"  "The  Corsair,"  "The  Giaour/"The 
Siege  of  Corinth,"  "Parbina,"  and  "The 
Bride  of  Abydos,"  composed  in  the  three  years 
between  1812  and  1815,  together  with  the 


Hebrew  Melodies,  and  the  minor  poems  writ* 
ten  between  1809  and  1816.  The  edition  will 
receive  fuller  attention  later. 

Young  Folks'  Cyclopadia  of  Persons  and 

PlacM.  By  John  Denison  Champlin.  A.H.  Illus- 
trated, rr&inl  Editioa,  Revist^  Henry  HoU  ft 
Co.,NewY(«k.  5%x8iiL  9»paees.  »2% 
The  series  of  reference  books  for  young  people 
to  which  this  voiume  belongs  has  lone  been 
recognized  as  of  value  for  the  juvenile  fibrary. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  a  new  and  third 
edition  of  this  bopk  is  necessary;  it  is  dear, 
compact  and  cwnprehensive. 


Notes  and  Queries 


//  t's  seldom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
Jind  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impedtments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limitedspace.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  a^h-ess, 

I  desire  information  relative'to  the  parable  of 
the  Unjust  Steward(LiikeKvU.  l.Bywtatsystemof 
bookkeeidnKwasitpiMdUe  for  the  steward  to  make 
hb  accounts  seem  right  by  his  tellins  th&debtors  to 
lower  the  amount  they  owedf  Thu  would  make 
it  appear  that  the  debtor  and  not  the  creditor  tept 
the  acraunt  2.  Since  tite  steward  apfMuently  came 
out  all  right  and  received  the  commendatioa  «  hb 
kn^,  how  does  this  emoroe  the  truth  that  (me  cannot 
serve  two  masters  ?  3.  Comment  on  verse  9. 

G.  A.  H. 

I.  The  steward's  books  were  about  to  be  overhauled.  In 
these  the  sums  due  frgm  tenants  were  probably  entered 
at  the  lower  figures  mentioned.  But  the  leases  (or,  in 
Gredc, "  writings  "}  spedbed  the  rent  in  the  htgtier  fig. 
ures,  and  these  would  have  to  be  compared  with  the 
books.  The  steward,  ther^oie,  reduced  these  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  books.  Of  course  he  had  been 
pocketing  the  fraudulent  excess,  but  wished  the  tenants  to 
show  gratitude  to  him  for  a  supposed  reduction  of  their 
rent.  2.  His  master's  apfnoval  at  this  merely  prudential 
restitution  was  certainly  quaUtied  by  in^ght  into  the 
motive  of  it,  and  does.not  imply  that  the  rogue  kept  his 
place.  Evidently  he  had  served  only  one  master— him- 
self.  3.  It  means  this :  So  empkiy  hi  benevolence  the 
wealth  that  others  use  unrighteously  ttiat,  when  It  oeaws 
to  be  yours,  you  maybe  greeted  in  theheavcoly  mantlorot 
by  the  friends  yon  have  made  thereby. 


Please  ^ve  a  bibliography  with  brief  charac- 
terization of  the  best  literature  on  modem  Sunday- 
school  methods;  the  i^oWem  being  "How  to  make 
the  Sunday-school  sdenti&c  and  e^cal?"  X. 

Dr.  Trumbull's  "  Yale  Lectures  on  the  Sunda^School," 
"  Teaching  and  Teachers,"  and  "  A  Model  Super- 
intendent" (ft.25  each,  Scrlbnm,  New  York);  Dr. 
Boynton's  *' Model  SnndarSdwol"  (Fi%rim  Press, 
Boston,  30  cents);  Bailey's  " Blackboard  in  Sunday- 
School  "  (The  W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Boston,  75  cents), 
the  best  book  on  the  subject;  Shehlon's"An  Ethical 
Sunday-School  *'  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
f  1.25),  radical,  but  full  of  valuable  suggestions. 

1.  Does  not  the  use  of  Elohim,  the  plural  of 
Eloah,  indicate  that  the  writer  of  Genesis  I.  believed 
in  a  plurality  of  gods?  2.  Does  not  the  use  of 
lahven-Elohim,  used  by  the  writer  of  Genesis  ii^ 
indicate  that  he  believed  Jahveh  to  be  a  supenpr  oi» 
among  the  gods?  S.  C.  Y. 

1.  No ;  for  the  verb  ban,  translated  "  created,"  Is  in  the 
Angular  number.  2.  No ;  the  joining  of  the  two  names 
Iqr  whidi  tiie  Deity  was  known  seems  designed  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  that  God  is  one. 

Kindly  suggest  the  best  one  or  two  books  on 

arcnsBology  and  prophecy.  A.  G. 

McCurdy's  "  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monoments" 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  Yoik,  2  vols.,  each 


Please  state  if  the  "  Diatessaron  "  refored  to 

in  Dr.  Abbott's  second  puwr  on  the  "Life  and  Lit- 
erature of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  "  has  been  translated 
into  F.ngH^h  and,  if  so,  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

W.  K.  V. 

It  has  been  published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark,  of  Edinbui^ 
entltled''Tlw  Earliest  Life  <A  Jesus  Chiist,"  and  can 
be  ordered  of  Charles  Scribner^  Sou,  New  V<Hk. 

"  C.  T.  B,"  on  Immortality.  Several  inquiries 
and  comments  have  been  elicited  by  our  answer  to  yon 
May  26.  We  therefore  explain  further.  DistingiUsh 
between  the  popular  sense  of  Immortality,  in  which 
"  C.  T.  B."  seemed  to  use  it  and- we  acconUn^y  replied, 
and  its  strict  meaning.  Strictly,  it  means  survival  of 
physical  death.  TMs  we  hold  true  of  every  man.  Popn- 
larly,  it  means  everlasting,  or  at  least  Indefinitely  oon- 
timdng,  life  hereafter.  In  this  sense  it  is,  as  we  said, 
**  not  an  endowment  of  nature,  but  as  actuevement  of 
moral  effort,"  in  faithful  obedience  to  the  bwa  of  spirit- 
ual life.  Hereafter,  as  here,  the  persistence  of  life  must 
be  conditioned  on  persistence  in  the  life-preserving  way. 
No  gift  of  God  is  unconditional.  In  regard  to  immor- 
tality, the  line  between  a  bntte  and  a  man  is  drawn  by  • 
tiiat  deep  rift  which  runs  between  life  that  is  non-personal 
and  life  that  b  personal,  or  at  least  endowed  with  the 
c^tadty  of  developing  into  moral  personality,  a  capacity 
existing  in  the  youngest  human  being.  If  man  had  never 
sinned,  immorUUty  ^  its  popular  sense)  would  stiU 
have  depended  on  die  fulfillment  of  the  same  condition  as 
now,  though  the  condition  would  not  have  been  violated. 

"  C.  L.  P.**— -Our  reply  by  mail  to  your  matfae- 
matical  problem  has  been  retoraed  to  us  ftom  your 
post-office  as  "not  called  for."  Simitar  cases  ate  not 
uncommon,  in  which  our  correspondents  fail  of  answer 
through  a  fault  which  is  not  ours.  In  this  case  consider- 
able ^ort  was  made  to  obtain  the  Infmnation  sent  All 
Uiquiries  deserve  the  waste-basket  which  lack  the  writer^ 
name  and  address,  as  required. 

Many  of  the  inquirers  who  write  to  us  asking 
for  the  publishers  and  the  prices  of  certain  books  can  ob- 
tain the  information  more  quickly  by  inquiry  of  booksellers 
in  the  cities  where  they  redde.  Those  also  who  Uve  near 
public  libraries  or  college  libraries  would  do  well  to 
exhaust  the  local  sources  of  information  before  applying 
to  us. 

"The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies'* 
vrill  be  found  in  Cooper^  "  Address  to  My  Mother^ 
Picture:" 


'And  higher  stOl  my  immd  melaisbns  rise, 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 
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_  After  the  long  silence, 

Tba  War  in  China :  .     ■_  _i 

p«Mbk^  came  to  hand  on 

Saturday  of  last  week 
concerning  the  foreign  Ministers  at  Peking. 
Admiral  Kemfrff  cabled  as  follows: 

Ministers  in  Peking  were  gven  twenty-four 
hours  to  leave,  on  the  19th.  They  refused  and 
are  still  there.  The  Peking  relief  forces  ^t 
half  way.  They  were  attacked  by  Imperial 
troops  on  the  iSth.  McCalla  was  in  command. 
Four  were  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded. 
McCalla  and  Ensign  Taussig  wounded,  but 
not  seriously.  Now  almost  14,000  troops 
ashore.  Commander  Wise  commands  at  Tong- 
kUf  in  charge  of  transportaUon,  rail  and  river. 
The  combmed  nationalities  find  it  necessary 
to  mdce  use  of  some  civilians  to  operate  rail- 
way. Kempff. 

But  on  Monday  the  cable  despatches 
again  assert  that  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the 
German  Minister,  was  murdered  by  Boxers 
in  Peking  on  June  19.  The  other  Min- 
isters were  reported  as  alive  on  June  25, 
but  in  great  danger,  while  there  are  rumors 
that  the  Emperor  and  Dowj^r  Empress 
have  fled  and  that  Prince  Tuan  is  in  power. 

Admiral  8«y«o«r-.  Expedition   ^he  principal 

event  last  week 
in  China  was  the  return  to  Tientsin  of 
Admiral  Sesroour's  relief  force,  sent  more 
than  a  fortnight  before  to  Peking  to  suc- 
oorthe  besi^d  foreigners  there.  At  the 
very  outset  of  the  column's  progress  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Boxers,  who  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  These 
attacks  increased  in  violence  each  day  until 
the  Boxers  engaged  a  guard  left  to  protect 
the  railway  station  at  Lofa.  Reinforce- 
ments were  sent  back,  and  the  Boxers  final- 
ly retired,  losing  no  less  than  a  hundred 
]dlled.  The  Boxers  had  at  the  same  time 
also  attacked  the  vanguard  of  the  column 
At  Langfang,  and  were  repulsed  with  the 
£ame  loss.  The  following  day  the  column 
pushed  forward  to  Anting  and  engaged 
.Che  enemy,  inflicting  a  loss  of  nearly  two 
\biipdn*df    At  this  point,  finding  that  fur- 


ther advance  by  rail  was  impossible, 
owing  to  destruction  of  the  tra(^  by  the 
Boxers,  Admiral  Seymour  proposed  to 
organize  an  advance  by  nver  to  Peking. 
Leaving  Langfang,  his  rear  giuird  was 
attacked:  not  only  by  Boxers,  but  by  the 
Imperial  troops,  who  had- made  common 
cause  with  the  revolutionists.  The  result 
of  the  engagement  was  a  loss  of  from  four 
to  five  hundred  killed  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.'  Admiral  Seymour's  casualties 
were  six  killed  and  forty-eight  wounded. 
By  this  time  the  force  was  short  of  pro- 
visions and  a  withdrawal  was  decided  on, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  communication 
had  been  cut  off  with  Tientsin  for  six 
days,  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  get  supplies  elsewhere.  On  June  19, 
the  wounded,  with  necessaries,  started  by 
boat  on  the  return  journey,  the  forces 
marching  alongside  the  Peiho.  From 
nearly  ,  every  village  on  that  river  oppo- 
sition was  experienced,  the  Boxers  occu- 
pying well-selected  positions,  from  which 
they  had  to  be  forced,  often  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  and  in  the  face  of  a  gall- 
ing fire  difficult  to  locate.  On  Sunday 
of  last  week,  the  column  reached  a  point 
opposite  the  Chinese  Imperial  Armory 
above  Tientsin,  where,  after  friendly  ad- 
vances, a  treacherous  heavj'  lire  was 
opened,  the  international  forces  beii^ 
exposed  on  the  opposite  river  bank.  The 
enemy's  position  was  at  length  turned  by 
a  party  of  marines  and  seamen,  who 
occupied  one  of  the  salient  points,  seiz- 
ing the  guns.  On  Monday  determined 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Chinese  to 
retake  the  place,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
In  the  armory  Admiral  Seymour  dis- 
covered  arms,  guns,  and  ammunition  of 
the  latest  j^ttem.  He  was  able  to  mount 
several  guns  in  defence,  and  shell  the 
Chinese  forts  lower  down  the  river. 
Having  found  ammunition  and  rice,  he 
could  have  held  out  for  ^me  da^  but 
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being  hampered  with  his  wounded,  the 
number  of  whom  had  now  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (sixty-two 
of  the  foreign  force  had  been  killed),  he 
sent  for  a  relieving  force,  which  arrived 
the  next  day.  The  armory  was  evacuated 
andburoed.  TheforcesarrivedatTientsin 
on  the  following  day. 

StoiDfor«m.nt.  While  Great  Britain  has  thus 
received  some  check  to  her 

military  prestige,  and  took  only  a  subor- 
dinate part  in  the  Taku  bombardment,  a 
Russian  column,  under  Colonel  Schtelle, 
with  other  foreign  contingents  has  started 
for  Peking.  It  is  said  that  there  are  ten 
thousand  men  in  this  new  relief  force. 
The  Russians  have  now  mobilized  fifty 
thousand  men  on  the  Siberian  frontiers, 
ready  to  cross  into  China,  and  Japan  is 
mobilizing  an  equal  number.  England 
and  France  are  hurrying  ships  afid  troops 
to  Taku  from  Hong  Kong  and  Tongking. 
Germany  is  endeavoring  to  keep  order 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  province  of 
Shantung.  The  United  States  has  no  ter- 
ritorial ambitions,  but  is  moving  armed 
forces  to  China  to  protect  Americans  in 
peril  there.  Our  land  forces  will  be  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  Adna  R. 
Chaffee,  whose  record  has  been  one  of 
peculiarly  high  merit.  His  work  in  the 
Santiago  campaign  was  specially  note- 
worthy, and  he  enjoys  great  personal 
popularity.  His  appointment  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  best  which  President 
McKinley  has  made.  Last  week  the 
Ninth  Infantry  sailed  from  Manila  for 
Taku,  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  thir- 
teen hundred  men.  Each  battalion  is  well 
supplied  with  machine  guns.  The  Brook- 
lyn, with  AdmiralRemey  on  board,  is  prob- 
ably now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Taku. 
The  Or^n  was  expected  at  Taku  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  but,  unfortunately,  she . 
went  aground  on  Thursday  in  the  iog  fifty 
miles  from  Chifu,  striking  a  pinnacle  rock, 
which  went  through  the  vessel's  side.  The 
Iris  and  Zafiro  went  to  her  assistance,  but 
it  is  feared  that  the  Or^[on  is  so  badly 
injured  that  she  may  prove  a  total  loss. 
On  arriving  at  Taku  Admiral  Remey  wilt 
supersede  Admiral  Kempff  in  command  of 
the  American  squadron.  Some  dissatis- 
faction has  been  shown  with  the  former 
owing  to  the  blind  nature  of  his  de- 


spatches. Apparently  superfluous  words 
have  been  common  in  them  and  seemingly 
important  single  words  omitted.  Admiral 
Remey  has  demonstrated  his  ability  as 
sailorman  .diplomat,  and  administrator.  An 
Associated  Press  despatch  from  Taku  says : 
"  Rear  Admiral  Kempff  opposed  the  policy 
of  attacking  the  Chinese  army  unless  they 
began  hostilities.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
the  attacking  of  the  forts  by  the  forces  of 
the  Powers  turned  the  Chinese,  who  were 
previously  well  disposed,  into  allies  of  the 
Boxers.  Americans  think  this  might  have 
been  avoided.  Admiral  Kempff  has  held 
aloof  from  hostilities  beyond  movements 
necessarj  to  rescue  Americans."  American 
reinforcements  are  going  to  China  from  this 
country  as  well.  On  Sunday  of  this  week 
the  transport  Grant  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Nagasaki  and  Taku,  carrying 
eight  hundred  men  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry, 
three  hundred  recruits,  and  two  hundred 
marines.  The  Ninth  Infantry  and  a  sig- 
nal corps  from  Manila,  together  with  the 
marines  already  in  China,  will  complete 
General  Chaffee's  forces. 

TiM  Bow  w«r  seems  to 

have  been  more  fighting  in 
the  Orange  River  Colony  than  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. There  were  three  engagements  in 
that  colony,  each  resulting  in  a  British 
victory.  At  Senekal,  the  British  casual- 
ties were  three  killed  and  twenty-three 
wounded ;  at  Lindley,  ten  killed  and  fifty- 
four  wounded;  and  at  Flcksbui:g,  two 
killed  and  four  wounded.  The  Boer  casu- 
alties are  not  known.  The  principal 
event  in  the  Transvaal  seems  to  have 
been  an  attempt  by  the  Boers  to  blow  up 
the  artillery  barracks  and  •  magazine  at 
Pretoria ;  an  artilleryman  frustrated  the 
attempt  by  withdrawing  the  lighted  fuse. 
Last  week  more  interest  was  taken  in  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts's  charges  of  hospital  mis- 
management in  South  Africa  than  in  any 
event  in  South  Africa  itself.  The  Gov- 
ernment's defense  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Wyndham,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
War  Office.  The  allegations  as  to  neglect 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  frankly 
admitted  to  be  true  to  a  lamentable  extent 
This  was  due,  it  was  stated,  not  to  any 
stinting  of  supplies,  but  to  insuperable 
difficulties  in  their  distribution.  Mr. 
Wyndham  contended^  hQwever.  th^t  to 
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have  giv«i  a  true  impression  of  the  state 
of  affairs  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  should  have 
shown  the  difficulties  encountered  in  sup- 
plying seventy-five  thousand  troops  on  the 
march.  A  single  line  of  railway,  with 
bridges  broken,  had,  by  order  of  Lord 
Roberts,  to  carry  over  a  thousand  tons  a 
day.  Every  demand  on  the  Government 
in  behalf  of  the  troops,  added  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  had  been  met  There  were  beds  in 
the  hospitals  in  excess  of  the  demands ; 
in  Natal  there  were  five  thousand  beds, 
and  in  Cape  Colony,  nearly  fourteen  thou- 
sand. In  all  South  Africa  there  were 
nearly  five  hundred  army  and  over  four 
hundred  civilian  medical  officers ;  there 
were  over  five  hundred  female  and  over 
fifty-five  hundred  male  nurses,  besides  the 
doctors  and  nurses  engaged  locally. 


TheBoTDeUrif.  Last  week  the  Boer  dele- 
gates  to  this  country 
sailed  for  Europe,  taking  with  them  the 
money  that  has  been  raised  here  by  the 
National  Boer  Relief  Fund.  The  dele- 
gates issued  a  final  appeal  to  the  American 
people,  in  which  they  review  the  history  of 
the  Transvaal,  cha^  England  with  dupli- 
city in  all  its  dealings  with  that  country, 
regard  the  Jameson  raid  as  a  natural  cul- 
mination of  those  dealings,  affirm  that 
it  was  only  academically  censured  by 
the  British  Government  and  the  public 
and  that  "the  perpetrators  were  ac- 
claimed as  heroes  in  England  and  in 
British  South  Africa "  while  after  the 
mildest  form  of  punishment,  inflicted 
so  as  to  save  appearances,  some  of  the 
ringleaders  have  been  actually  pro- 
rooted.  They  claim  that  the  Transvaal 
Republic  made  every  effort  to  avoid  war, 
and  issued  the  famous  ultimatum  only 
after  British  troops  were  moved  up  to  the 
borders,  additional  troops  were  despatched 
from  India,  amy  corps  were  ordered  out, 
the  reserves  called  out,  and  a  war  Parlia- 
ment summoned  for  October  6.  The 
delegates  do  not  dwell  at  great  length  upon 
the  history  of  the  war,  but  insist  that  the 
ability  of  untrained  burghers  to  hold  their 
own  against  a  disciplined  force,  outnum- 
bering them  ten  to  one,  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  "  The  Boers  may  be,"  they 
adnut, "  in  the  end  defeated  by  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  and  may  ultimately  be  forced 
to  surrender.  .  .  .  But  the  conduct  of  the 


present  war  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  past 
hundred  years  justifies  us  in  saying  that 
they  will  never  be  conquered."  This 
appeal  to  American  prejudices  appears 
to  us  to  indicate  some  skill  in  practical 
politics,  though  we  do  not  think  it  will  suc- 
ceed. The  delegates  affirm  that  England 
has  sought  to  monopolize  the  Klondike  in 
America  and  the  diamond  mines  in  Africa 
— the  one  affirmation  appears  to  us  as 
little  justified  as  the  ottwr — and  that  the 
issue  in  Africa  in  1900  parallels  that  in 
America  in  1776  :  "  Our  enemy  to-day  was 
your  enemy  in  1776.  The  same  British 
Empire  which  sought  to  hold  you  in 
colonial  subjection  now  demands  from  us 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  our  national 
existence."  Thus  they  lay  a  foundation 
for  comparing  their  own 'mission  to  this 
country  with  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  France,  adding : 

We  do  not  ask  of  you  anythingin  the  shape 
of  direct  or  forcible  interventioa,  such  as  you 
secured  from  France  and  to  which  your  nis- 
torians  attribute  your  ultimate  victory  over 
Great  Britain.  Alt  we  ask,  atd,  indeed,  all 
we  need  from  you,  in  addition  to  tHe  continu- 
ance of  that  public  sympathy  and  moral  sup- 
port of  which  we  are  abundantly  assured,  is  a 
convincing  indication  .  . .  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  acquiesce  in  what  Vattell 
has  termed  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  the 
independence  of  a  nation  defeated  in  war  is 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

The  United  States  as  a  nation  has  done 
all  that  it  could  do  under  any  administra- 
tion. Democratic  or  Republican,  in  tender- 
ing its  good  offices  ;  further  than  that  it 
cannot  go.  The  peofiie  of  the  United 
States  will  differ  on  this  issue  as  they  do 
on  most  issues ;  but  those  who  value  the 
independence  of  a  nation  only  as  a. 
means  of  protecting  and  promoting  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  will  not  ex- 
pend much  sympathy  on  the  Transvaal 
oligarchy,  even  though  they  think  a  wiser 
diplomacy  than  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
might  have  secured  by  peace  all  that  his 
policy  will  secure  by  war. 


Aahuitl 


Of  the  three  wars  in  which  Great 
Britain  is  now  engaged,  that  in 
her  African  Gold  Coast  Colony,  commonly 
known  as  Ashanti,  is  giving  cause  for 
peculiar  dissatisfaction  and  anxiety.  At 
Ktunassi,  the  capital,  Sir  Frederick  Hodg^ 
son.  Governor  of  the  Colony,  has  long 
been  besi^ed  by  the  rebeUipus  Ashantis ; 
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the  latest  information  from  htm  said  that 
he  could  hold  out  until  June  20.  A  relief 
expedition  was  despatched  from  the  coast 
to  Kumassi,  but  its  various  divisions  have 
met  with  serious  reverses,  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  rivers  are  now  all  in 
flood,  and  the  troops  unable  to  move  more 
than  a  few  miles  a  day.  The  most  serious 
reverse  seems  to  have  been  at  Poassi,  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  when  Colonel 
Carter,  with  four  hundred  men  and  two 
hundred  carriers,  was  fired  upon  heavily 
from  the  bush.  The  force  charged  the 
bush  and  discovered  a  hidden  stockade, 
which  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  but  not  before  the  British  casu- 
alties amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred. 
The  Ashanti  loss  is  unknown ;  it  was 
estimated  that  the  attacking  force  num- 
bered ten  thousand;  one-half  of  whom  had 
muskets. 


Th.  N.W  It.ll«.  MiBiMry  ^^ast,""^^  ^« 

hbca)  disturbances 
in  Italy  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the 
Testation  of  the  Pelloux  Ministry.  King 
Humbert  requested  Signor  Saracco,  the 
eminent  Italian  statesman,  to  form  a  new 
Ministry.  Signor  Saracco  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  this  attempt,  and  his  new  Cab- 
inet has  now  made  its  official  bow  before 
the  Italian  Parliament  In  the  closing 
session  of  the  last  Italian  Parliament,  the 
Pelloux  Ministry  attempted  to  obtain  a 
vote  of  confidence  from  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  approving  the  Cabinet's  suppos- 
edly necessary  action  in  suspending  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  demand  was  resisted 
by  all  who  believed  a  suspension  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  the  liberty  of 
public  meeting  unwarranted  and  unjust 
L^slative  obstruction  was  the  result. 
Finally  the  Ministers  decided  to  take  the 
judgment  of  the  country.  Parliament  was 
dissolved  last  month  and  an  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  ordered.  The  resulting 
elections  showed  an  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  Liberalists,  but  the  Ministerial- 
ists were  still  able  to  elect  a  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Their  majority 
had  become  so  very  small,  however,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  not  unnaturally  re- 
garded it  as  really  a  sig^  of  adverse  public 
opinion  to  his  course  and  resigned  oflBce. 
His  successor  is  now  confronted  by  the 


necessity  of  modifying  the  Pelloux  orders. 
The  Liberalists  of  all  shades,  conscious 
of  their  new  strength,  are  demanding  more 
than  this ;  they  are  calling  for  a  national 
constitutional  convention  which  shall  re- 
strict the  conditions  under  which  the 
Statuto,  or  Constitution,  shall  be  amended 
or  suspended.  Unless  such  a  reform  is 
instituted,  Italy  may  witness  social  and 
political  revolution  instead  of  evolution. 


A  Prohibition  Convention 
i-^^*"         i»  Chicago  last  week 

representing  thirty-seven 
States.  It  entertained  no  opinions,  or  at 
least  declared  none,  respecting  such  ques- 
tions as  our  foreign  policy,  our  currency 
problem,  our  tariff  laws,  the  Isthmian 
Canal,  the  governmental  r^^lation  of 
monopolies,  national  or  other.  It  pro- 
claimed but  two  principles,  prohibition 
and  woman  suffrage.  The  former  is  stated 
by  the  party  in  the  following  words : 

We  declare  that  there  is  no  principle  now 
advocated  by  any  other  party  which  could  be 
manifested  in  government  wiui  such  beneficent 
moral  and  material  results  as  the  principle  of 
prohibition  applied  to  the  beverage  liquor 
traffic;  that  National  interest  could  be  pro- 
moted in  no  other  way  so  surely  and  widely  as 
by  its  assertion  through  a  National  policy,  and 
the  coK)peration  therein  of  every  State,  for- 
bidding the  manufacture,  sale,  exportation, 
importation,  and  transportation  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  beverage  purposes ;  that  we  stand 
for  tills  as  the  only  principle  proposed  by  any 
party  anywhere  for  the  setdement  of  a  ques- 
tion greater  and  graver  than  any  other  before 
the  American  people,  and  involving  more  pro- 
foundly than  any  other  their  moral,  future,  and 
financial  welfare,  and  that  all  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  this  country,  agreed  upon  mis  prin- 
ciple, however  much  disagreement  there  may 
be  upon  minor  considerations  and  issues, 
should  stand  U^ether  at  the  ballot-box^  from 
this  time  forward,  until  prohibition  is  the 
established  law  of  the  United  States,  witii  a 
party  in  power  to  enforce  it  and  to  insure  its 
moral  and  material  benefits. 

The  rest  of  the  platform,  except  the 
paragraph  indorsing  woman  suffrage,  is 
little  more  than  an  amplification  and  repe- 
tition of  this  affirmation  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  prohibition  as  the  one 
dominant  issue  in  both  National  and  State 
politics.  This  affirmation  it  couples  with 
a  denunciation  of  President  McEJnley  "  as 
a  wine-drinker  at  public  banquets  and  as 
a  wine-serving  host  at  the  White  House  " — • 
both  of  which  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  be, 
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so  long  as  he  is  not,  what  no  one  charges 
him  with  being,  intemperate — because  he 
might  by  executive  order  have  closed  the 
army  canteens,  which  is  undoubtedly  true, 
and  because  he  has  nullified  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1899,  popularly  known  as  the 
Anti-Canteen  Law,  which  is  undoubtedly 
false.  On  this  platform  the  Convention  has 
nominated  as  its  candidates  for  the  Pres- 
idency and  Vice-Presidency  respectively, 
Mr.  John  G.  WooUey,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Metcalf,  of  Rhode  Island. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
^^Tp^^  party  cannot  be  taken  serious- 
ly by  any  one  who  desires  that 
his  vote  shall  count  immediately  in  the 
ensuing  election.  There  is  not  the  least 
possibUity  that  the  party  will  elect  a  single 
member  of  the  Electoral  College,  or  that 
its  vote  will  have  any  appreciable  imme- 
diate effect  toward  securing  prohibition 
by  either  State  or  National  legislation, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  will  even 
elect  a  single  Prohibition  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  only  con- 
ceivable value  of  a  vote  for  the  Prohibition 
parly  is  as  a  protest  against  the  other 
two  parties,  and  as  preparation  for  victory 
at  some  remote  period  in  the  future.  But 
as  this  protest  has  been  made  election 
after  election,  and  this  preparation  for  a 
future  victory  has  been  gone  through  with 
year  after  year  in  both  State  and  National 
elections,  and  the  victory  is  no  nearer 
realization  now  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  it  must  be  conceded,  we 
think,  by  even  the  most  sanguine  Prohi- 
bitionist, that  voting  for  the  party  is  with- 
out political  result,  and  is  to  be  defended 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  supposed  moral 
effect.  Apart  from  this  consideration, 
however.  The  Outlook  is  perfectly  frank 
in  affirming  its  conviction  that  the  plat- 
form of  the  Prohibition  party  is  not  only 
politically  impracticable,  but  also  is  erro- 
neous in  principle.  We  do  not  believe 
that  National  interest  or  National  morals 
would  be  promoted  '*  through  a  National 
policy,  and  the  co-operation  therein  of 
every  State,  forbidding  the  manufacture, 
sale,  exportation,  importation,  and  trans- 
portation of  intoxicating  liquors  for  bev- 
erage purposes we  do  not  believe  that 
in  the  States  where  this  policy  has  been 
tried  the  results  have  been  an  improve- 


ment of  the  moral  condition  of  the  com- 
munis ;  we  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
whatever  has  been  apparently  gained  for 
temperance  has  been  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
promotion  of  evasion,  faise  pretense,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  falsehood,  which  have  been 
far  more  demoralizing  than  the  open  sale 
of  liquor,  which  has  been  sometimes  pre- 
vented, sometimes  not,  but  can  always 
be  more  efficiently  prevented,  at  no 
such  cost,  by  the  policy  of  local  option. 
Nor  are  we  able  to  entertain  a  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  respect  for  would-be 
political  leaders  who,  in  such  a  time  as 
this,  preserve  absolute  silence  on  the 
National  issues  in  which  the  great  mass 
of  their  fellow-citizens  are  so  profoundly 
interested,  and  speak  only  upon  an  issue 
which,  under  our  Federal  system,  is  pri- 
marily a  State  or  local,  not  a  National  or 
Federal  issue.  As  to  woman's  suffrage, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  reaffirm 
our  often  affirmed  conviction,  that  its 
adoption  would  be  a  distinct  injury  to 
the  community  socially,  politically,  and 
morally. 


PolftlCal  CoBTCBtlSU 


Before  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook    reaches  its 

readers  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion will  be  in  session  at  Kansas  City. 
In  the  following  issue  The  Outlook  will 
give  to  its  readers  two  articles  from 
Republican  and  Democratic  correspond- 
ents respectively,  and  offer  two  opposing 
views  of  the  events  and  character  of  the 
Convention,  in  the  same  way  as  in  our 
articles  of  last  week  upon  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention.  The  State  Conventions 
of  the  week  were  rather  numerous  than 
important  In  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tions there  was  absolutely  no  dissent  worthy 
of  speaking  of  from  the  general  deter- 
mination to  renominate  Mr.  Bryan  as  a 
candidate,  and  while  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  the  candidacy  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  nothing  at  all  definite 
in  the  way  of  indication  has  been  evolved. 
In  the  Illinois  Convention  the  silver  men 
were  very  prominent,  and  several  of  the 
speakers  were  anxious  that  the  delegates 
should  express  themselves  definitely  on  the 
question  of  the  gold  standard.  The  reso- 
lutions adopted  reaffirmed  the  Chicago 
Platform,  and  especially  reiterated  the 
paragraph  opposing  "  government  by  in- 
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junction."  The  resolutions  adopted  in- 
cluded recommendations  in  favor  of 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
and  the  taxation  of  franchises,  condemned 
the  Administration  for  the  denial  of  home 
rule  to  Forte  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  declared  that  the  flag  and  the 
Constitution  must  stand  t<^ther  every- 
where— by  which  we  suppose  it  is  meant 
that  all  Territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States  should  possess  the  privileges  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution  to  members  of 
the  United  States.  The  resolutions  also 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  Boers,  and 
favored  an  American  interoceanic  canal 
and  the  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors by  direct  vote.  Samuel  Alschuler 
was  nominated  for  Governor.  In  Arkan- 
sas the  platform  also  renewed  allegiance 
to  the  Chicago  Platform,  laid  emphasis 
on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  favored  the 
building  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  by  the 
Government,  and  denounced  trusts  and 
charged  the  Administration  with  assailing 
the  Constitution  by  the  denial  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  Filipinos.  In  Maryland 
similar  opinion  was  expressed  as  regards 
imperialism  and  the  trusts,  but  there  was  an 
attempt  to  put  the  issue  of  1 6  to  I  into  the 
background.  The  Republican  Conventions 
in  Maine  and  Vermont  have  nominated  as 
candidates  for  Governor,  respectively,  Mr. 
John  F.  Hill,  of  Augusta,  and  W.  W.  Stick- 
ney,  of  Ludlow.  The  platforms  indorse  in  a 
general  way  the  National  platform  adopted 
at  Philadelphia.  A  notable  thing  about 
the  Maine  Convention  was  the  extremely 
cordial  reception  accorded  to  Congressman 
Littlefield,  despite,  or  should  we  say  because 
of,  the  independent  attitude  he  has  more 
than  once  assumed  on  National  political 
questions.  In  Minnesota  the  Republi- 
cans nominated  S.  R.  Van  Sant  for  Gov- 
ernor. The  platform's  most  notable 
feature  was  the  indorsement  of  the  anti- 
trust Constitutional  Amendment  recently 
proposed  in  Congress. 

® 

Hawaii  'Jl'"^^3y'  J""*'  ^as  an  impor- 
tant day  in  the  history  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  On  that  day  Governor 
Dole  took  the  oath  of  office  and  delivered 
an  inaugural  address,  and  the  new  Ter- 
ritorial Government  was  formally  insti- 
tuted. The  account  of  the  exercises 
which  reached  San  t'ranciscQ  last  week 


stated  that  the  native  Hawaiians,  who 
have  been  anything  but  enthusiastic  in 
regard  to  public  affairs  and  public  cere- 
monies since  the  downfall  of  the  native 
government,  for  the  first  time  showed  a 
positive  interest  in  governmental  matters. 
They  looked  upon  the  ceremony  as  in  a 
measure  a  rehabilitation  of  their  citizen- 
ship. The  labor  question  continues  to  be 
the  all-engrossing  subject  in  Hawaii,  and 
Governor  Dole  devoted  a  large  part  of 
his  address  to  the  subject,  and  urged  that 
no  commercial  interest  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  individual  and 
National  development  in  a  high  soise. 
A  curious  sequel  to  the  inaugurating  of 
the  new  government  was  the  breaking 
out  of  a  large  number  of  strikes  through- 
out the  islands.  The  reasons  assigned 
are  that  the  Japanese  laborers  who  have 
been  prominent  in  the  strike  movement 
formed  the  idea-  that  they  were  now  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  that  no  American  citi- 
zens could  be  required  to  work  for  less 
than  a  dollar  a  day.  It  is  also  said  that 
they  had  formed  another  strange  idea, 
namely,  that  unless  the  written  contracts 
under  which  they  had  been  employed 
under  the  old  regime  were  surrendered  to 
them  on  that  day,  they  would  still  be  in 
force. 

Cuba  ^"  Cuba  the  most  important  news 
event  of  the  week  was  the  issue  of  a 
formal  order  removing  Mr.  Rathbone  from 
the  office  of  Director-General  of  Posts. 
He  has  heretofore  been  under  suspension 
only.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  crimi- 
nal prosecution  will  be  instituted  against 
Mr.  Rathbone.  Mr.  Bristow,  the  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  has  com- 
pleted his  investigation  of  postal  affairs 
and  has  returned  to  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Martin  C.  Fosnes  has  been  made  Acting 
Director-General.  No  decision  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  extradition  of  Mr.  Neely, 
charged  with  fraud,  but  this  is  not  taken 
by  anybody  to  mean  that  the  Washington 
Administration  is  faltering  in  its  design 
to  prosecute  vigorously  all  connected  with 
the  frauds.  It  is  now  certain  that  some- 
thing like  $100,000  was  stolen,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  fraudulently  acquired  by 
selling  old  stamps  which  should  ha^  e  been 
destroyed ;  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  this  latter  fraud  involved,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  a^^^^^^le  sun. 
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Mr.  Bristow  instituted  economies  in  the 
Cuban  postal  service  which  will  lessen  the 
annual  expense  by  more  than  $100,000. 
Cuban  papers  continue  to  state  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  representatives  to  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  will  be  chosen  in 
September  or  October  by  the  municipal- 
ities, on  the  basis  of  one  to  every  thou- 
sand of  the  population,  but  no  official 
statement  has  been  made  on  the  subject. 
The  trial  of  persons  accused  of  defraud- 
ing the  Cuban  customs  is  still  going  on. 
The  Comniission  appointed  by  the  last 
Congress  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  Cuban  affairs  is  taking  steps  to 
that  end,  but  probably  little  actual  advance 
in  the  investigation  will  be  made  during 
the  hot  montbs. 

« 

The  St.  Loul.  Strike    J"         St.  Louis  Strike 

last  week  there  was 
little  or  no  violence,  under  the  more  effi- 
cient protection  at  last  accorded  by  the 
authorities.  In  its  place  the  strikers  and 
their  friends  substituted  an  elaborate  and 
far-reaching  form  of  the  boycott.  Not  only 
did  they  refuse  to  ride  on  the  cars  of  the 
roads  with  which  they  were  at  odds  and 
urge  all  citizens  to  do  the  same  to  aid  their 
cause,  but  they  threatened  those  who  did  not 
comply  with  their  request  with  trade  boy- 
cotting and  all  manner  erf  annoyances.  Thus 
it  is  stated  that  because  a  woman,  going 
after  aphysician  for  her  husband,  rode  upon 
a  Transit  Company  car,  druggists  refused 
to  allow  her  the  customary  use  of  their  tele- 
phone, and  to  fill  prescriptions  for  her, 
while  her  butcher  and  grocer  refused  to 
continue  to  trade  with  her,  declaring  that 
if  they  did  they  would  be  injured  by  the 
strikers.  Owing  partly  to  sympathy  and 
partly  to  fear,  the  passenger  traffic  on  the 
street-cars,  interdicted  by  the  boycotters, 
dropped  to  insignificant  proportions.  We 
need  hardly  repeatour  frequently  expressed 
conviction  that  the  kind  of  boycott 
which  consists  of  threats  and  persecution 
is  both  illegal  (as  has  more  than  once  been 
held  by  the  courts)  and  futile,  because 
in  the  long  run  no  community  can  carry 
on  business  with  comfort  or  decency 
under  such  conditions.  Moreover,  such  a 
boycott  as  that  described  invariably  de- 
feats itself,  because  it  soon  becomes  a 
public  nuisance  too  troublesome  to  be  en- 
dured and  thus  breaks  of  it$  own  weight. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  a  letter 
from  a  St  Louis  correspondent  giving  a 
different  version  of  some  of  the  earlier 
events  of  the  strike  from  that  contained 
in  The  Outlook's  paragraphs.  We  are, 
as  always,  glad  to  correct  errors,  but  we 
must  add  that  both  newspaper  reports  and 
letters  from  private  correspondents  have 
differed  radically  in  their  statements  about 
what  actually  took  place. 

The  Ice  Tru.t  Decuion  decision  ren- 

dered last  week  by 
Justice  Chester  of  the  New  York  Supreme 

Court  in  what  are  known  as  the  Ice  Trust 
proceedings,  makes  it  possible,  if  the 
decision  is  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  to  carry  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
operations  of  the  Ice  Trust  on  the  plan 
originally  attempted.  Two  writs  of  pro- 
hibition had  been  granted  by  Justice 
Herrick  which  had  the  effect  of  forbidding 
the  court  referee,  Mr.'  Nussbaum,  from 
compelling  the  officers  of  the  ice  com- 
panies to  testify  before  him  and  to  present 
the  books  of  the  company.  The  points 
of  law  involved  were  somewhat  abstract, 
but  Khe  main  position  ta':en  by  Justice 
Chester  was  tiiat  the  referee  was  duly 
and  properly  appointed  under  the  New 
York  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  law  that  he  should  exer- 
cise something  more  than  ministerial  duty. 
In  other  words,  the  referee  stood  in  much 
the  position  which  in  other  cases  might 
be  hel4  by  a  Supreme  Court  judge,  and, 
as  Justice  Chester  pointed  out,  it  would 
be  quite  untenable  to  declare  that  a  writ 
of  prohibition  might  be  issued  by  one 
justice  of  a  court  against  another  justice 
of  the  same  court,  forbidding  him  to 
examine  witnesses  and  papers.  Incident- 
ally Justice  Chester  pushed  aside  various 
objections  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Law.  It  is  improbable,  de- 
spite this  decision,  that  the  examination 
will  be  proceeded  with  immediately,  as  a 
stay  will  probably  be  asked  for  by  the 
counsel  of  the  ice  companies,  and  an 
appeal  taken.  Governor  Roosevelt  has 
been  obliged  to  postpone  for  the  present 
the  decision  upon  the  charges  against 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  and  other  city  officials 
in  connection  with  the  Ice  Trust  matter, 
not  only  because  of  his  necessary  absence 
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to  proceed  further  until  the  Attorney- 
General  has  prepared  a  full  report  upon 
the  matter,  in  which  are  involved  some 
nice  questions  of  law  and  executive 
authority. 

Utah  has  in  a  measure  vin- 
"-rough  the 

determined  prosecution  and 
conviction  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts  on  a 
charge  of  unlawful  cohabitation,  or  living 
with  a  plurality  of  wives.  Two  trials  were 
necessary,  as  in  the  first  the  jury  disagreed. 
In  the  second,  however,  Mormon  jurors 
united  with  Gentiles  and  pronounced  Mr. 
Roberts  guilty  of  holding  out  a  third  wife 
to  the  world,  while  maintaining  his  rela- 
tions with  his  6xst  wife.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  in  other  days  to  have 
prevailed  upon  Mormons  to  convict  one 
of  their  own  number  in  a  case  affecting 
their  religion.  On  the  records  of  the 
Utah  courts,  during  the  polygamy  prose- 
cutions from  1882  to  1889,  can  be  found 
many  cases  giving  proof  of  Mormon  de- 
termination not  to  submit  to  the  laws 
which  they  declared  woe  unconstitutional, 
as  being  an  interference  with  the  exercise 
of  religion.  That  a  mixed  jury  has  now 
been  able  to  agree  in  a  trial  under  such 
laws  shows  that  public  sentiment  in  Utah 
has  changed  and  the  Mormons  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  heed  the  opinions  of  the 
American  people.  No  doubt  the  outburst 
against  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  rejection  by 
Congress  have  been  a  lesson,  and  with 
Roberts  disgraced  at  home  and  abroad 
there  is  little  danger  that  another  polyg- 
amist  will  attempt  to  affront  the  Nation 
by  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress. From  such  a  condition  it  is  easily 
possible  for  the  people  of  Utah  to  advance 
to  the  position  where  they  will  decline  to 
permit  any  polygamist  to  represent  them 
even  in  State  affairs. 


Preabyteriaa  Revlakxi 


Professor  Benjamin 
B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has  de- 
clined to  serve  on  the  Committee  of  Re- 
vision, to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 
last  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  reasons  for  his  declination 
are  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assemby  which  has, 
been  made  public.    They  are^  in  brief, 


that  the  Assembly  should  have  paid  no 
heed  to  the  overtures  of  the  Presbyteries 
contaiiiing  requests  for  some  revision  of 
the  Confession,  for  the  reasons  that  these 
requests  were  precipitate,  that  they  were  ill- 
timed  because  they  followed  an  assault  by 
enemies  upon  Confessional  statements,  and 
that  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  "  eloquent  silence  of  five-sixths  of 
the  Presbjrteries  of  the  Church."  He  adds, 
with  what  seems  to  us  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary inconsistency,  that  "  in  the  circum- 
stances it  was  rather  the  duty  of  the 
Assembly  to  reaffirm  the  doctrines  that 
had  been  assailed ;"  and  also  that  he 
desires  "  above  all  things  to  see  the  Church 
pass  quietly  away  from  this  disturbing 
agitation  concerning  its  fundamental  be- 
liefs, which  form  the  basis  of  its  unity." 
How  it  can  escape  a  '*  disturbing  agita- 
tion "  by  reaffirming  the  doctrines  which 
are  confessedly  preached  only  by  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  Presbyterian  clei^, 
and  probably  believed  by  only  a  compara- 
tively small  minority,  we  do  not  under- 
stand. Of  course  the  whole  question  at 
issue  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  be^ed 
by  the  Implication  that  the  doctrine  of 
particular  election  and  limited  atonement 
is  one  of  the  "  fundamental  beliefs  '*  of 
the  great  Presbyterian  Church. 


Last  week  at  Northfield, 
"co^SSf*  Mass.,  the  first  meetings  of 

the  fifteenth  annual  North- 
field  Students'  Conference  were  held.  This 
year's  conference  is  characterized  by  a 
deserved  prominence  given  to  missicmary 
interests,  and  the  Northfield  managentcnt 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  the 
services  of  such  veteran  and  distinguished 
m'ssionaries  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Paton, 
of  New  Hebrides,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Ashmore 
and  Taylor,  of  China,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  of  India.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Students'  Volunteer 
Movement  is  also  arranging  for  a  mis- 
sionary institute  in  order  to  foster  and 
give  practical  direction  to  the  missionary 
interest.  The  conduct  of  the  institute 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Harlan  P. 
Beach  and  his  associates,  secretaries  of 
the  Students'  Volunteer  Movement.  Other 
departments  of  Christian  work  will  not 
suffer,  however,  by  the  necessary  piomi- 
nence  given  to  the  mission^  department 
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in  this  year  of  great  expansion,  religious 
as  well  as  political  and  commerciaL  The 
"  Normal  Training  Class  for  Personal 
Work  "  will  be  conducted  this  year  by  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Sayford,  of  Newton,  Mass. 
The  "  Normal  Devotional  Bible  Classes  " 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  such  experi- 
enced teachers  as  Professors  Bosworth,  of 
Oberlin,  Wright,  of  Yale,  and  Saylor  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  J. 
R.  Mott,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Northfield  Students'  Movement  since  its 
inception,  will  preside  at  the  platform 
meetings,  morning  and  evening.  '  The 
Sunset  meetings  on  "  Round  Top,"  which 
have  been  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
and  helpful  feature  of  previous  confer- 
ences, will  be  continued,  and  are  likely  now 
to  be  more  impressive  than  ever  since  the 
spot  has  become  doubly  sacred  as  the 
chosen  place  for  Mr.  Moody's  burial. 


Last  week  in  Boston 

BdocatioD  Society    '""^    ^9^*^  J"^*^®  ^'^^ 

eighty  -  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Coi^egational  Education 
Society.  The  Rev.  C.  O.  Day,  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  presented  the  an- 
nual report,  and  stated  that  there  had 
been  appropriations  to  various  institutions 
in  the  treasury  of  $33,000,  as  against  only 
$8,600  last  year.  This  surprising  increase 
is  not  in  any  very  marked  degree  the 
result  of  increased  contributions,  although 
these  have  held  their  own,  with  perhaps 
snme  gain  ;  it  has  arisen  through  the  pay- 
ment of  a  substantial  legacy  and  through 
the  generous  gift  of  $15,000  from  Dr. 
Pearsons.  We  note  in  this  report  a 
reafiSrmation  of  the  convictions  upon 
which  the  theological  scholarship  depart- 
ment of  this  society  rests.  Four  princi- 
ples are  stated:  (1)  The  churches  must 
themselves  raise  up  a  strong  ministry ;  (2) 
merit  as  well  as  need  must  condition  aid ; 
(3)  students  should  concentrate  all  their 
stretigth  upon  their  studies  while  pursuing 
them ;  and  (4)  should  be  able  to  go  forth 
free  from  debt  to  undertake  labor  in 
remote  and  difficult  fields.  The  Society 
proposes  to  reduce  the  amount  of  a  schol- 
arship from  seventy-five  to  fifty  dollars, 
and  to  make  this  department  self-support- 
ing by  means  of  invested  funds  and  special 
gifts.  The  changes  have  been  accepted 
and  substantially  apfwoved  by  all  the 


institutions  ai!ected.  The  number  of 
scholarships  paid  has  fallen  off  from  162 
last  year  to  138  this  year.  Among  the 
colleges  Amherst  enrolls  the  largest  num- 
ber of  recipients,  and  among  the  semi- 
naries Chicago  and  Hartford,  As  feeders 
for  the  colleges,  the  society  has  also 
enrolled  seventeen  academies  as  worthy 
of  its  aid,  with  six  others  indorsed  and 
indirectly  related  to  the  above.  Mr.  Day 
was  well  within  the  mark  in  saying  that 
no  nobler  or  more  patriotic  service  is 
being  rendered  in  the  land  to-day  than  by 
these  Christian  schools.  They  produce 
the  best,  because  Christian,  type  of  citizen- 
ship. We  report  the  work  of  this  Society 
without  here  expressing  any  judgment  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  thus  giving  system- 
atic aid  to  theological  students.  We  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  policy 
does  more  to  injure  than  to  aid  the 
churches  to  secure  the  best  men  for  their 
pulpits. 


cn.f  cemm.nc«...^  The  closing  week  of 
the  Commencement 
season  witnessed  many  delightful  coll^ 
festivals  under  conditions  of  temperature 
which  have  become  associated  by  tradition 
with  Commencement  exercises.  It  was 
significant  that  nearly  every  baccalaureate 
sermon  preached  laid  special  emphasis  on 
the  growing  necessity  of  absolute  integrity 
of  character  and  the  spiritual  view  Of 
life ;  so  long  as  the  colleges  remain  true 
to  these  ancient  traditions  of  the  best 
American  culture,  the  country  cannot  be 
wholly  given  over  to  commercidlism.  At 
Harvard  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
upon  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal  of 
Hampton  Institute,  than  whom  no  man 
now  working  along  educational  lines  in 
this  country  deserves  more  genuine  recog- 
nition. President  Wheeler,  of  the  Uni« 
versity  of  California,  received  the  d^ree 
of  LL.D.,  as  did  also  the  British  Minister, 
X^rd  Julian  Pauncefote.  At  Amherst  an 
honorary  degree  was  conferred  upon 
another  distingfuished  educator,  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Washburn,  President  of 
Roberts  College  at  Constantinople,  through 
■whose  extraordinary  courage  and  tact  that 
institution  was  able  to  continue  its  work 
undisturbed  during  the  critical  and  ter- 
rible days  of  the  Armenian  outrages. 
The  principal  event  at  Williamstown  was 
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the  dedication  of  Jesup  Hall,  the  very 
commodious  and  convenient  building 
recently  presented  to  Williams  Coll^;e  by 
Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  this  city,  to  be 
used  for  all  the  purposes  connected  with 
the  social  life  of  the  students.  At  St 
Lawrence  University,  the  Rev.  Almon 
Gunnison,  formerly  pastor  of  All  Souls' 
Church,  Brooklyn,  was  formally  installed 
as  President,  with  appropriate  exercises. 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  delivered  the  custom- 
ary address  as  Honorary  Chancellor  at 
Union  University,  taking  as  his  theme  the 
power  of  education,  commenting  upon  the 
extraordinary  volume  of  gifts  from  private 
persons  to  educational  institutions  during 
recent  years,  and  laying  special  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  university  atmosphere, 
the  individual  influence  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  educational  power  of  humanities, 
with  science  in  its  proper  place.  The 
announcement  was  made  at  the  Alumni 
dinner  that  for  the  first  time  in  forty 
years  Union  was  free  from  debt  It  may 
also  be  added,  as  a  more  convincing  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Raymond's  success,  that 
there  is  probably  not  a  student  in  the 
college  who  does  not  respect  and  love  him. 
Reports  from  the  Western  colleges  and 
universities  indicate  general  prosperity 
and  constantly  enlarging  educational  op- 
portunities. The  Americans  who  were 
honored  with  degrees  at  Oxford  this  year 
were  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  Professor 
Charles  EHot  Norton,  of  Harvard,  and 
Professor  Baldwin,  of  Princeton. 


At  Yale 


Commencement  Week  at  Yale 
had  strong  special  interest  this 
year  apart  from  the  usual  picturesque  and 
customary  Commencement  features,  be- 
cause it  marked  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  President  Hadley's  administration. 
The  President's  address  included  a  sig- 
nificant review  of  the  past  and  more  than 
one  important  announcement  for  the 
future.  Gratifying  success,  the  President 
reported,  had  met  the  extension  of  the 
elective  system.  In  the  Senior  year  the 
entire  course  was  for  the  first  time  elective, 
while  the  range  of  choice  in  the  Sopho- 
more year  now  allows  the  student  to  make 
his  study  in  that  year  the  basis  of  a  serious 
and  thorough  course  in  the  two  years  to 
follow.  Dr.  Hadley  laid  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  choice  of  electives  actually 


made  beyond  question  showed  serious 
purpose  and  not  a  desire  to  take  easy 
work.  As  to  the  secret-society  question 
which  has  agitated  the  college  so  greatly 
the  past  year  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  students  would  r^;ulate,the  matter 
themselves  in  the  true  Yale  spirit  of 
democracy,  and  that  the  trouble  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  old  society  system  could 
no  longer  stand  the  strain  placed  on  it 
by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
students — ^this  year's  class,  by  the  way, 
is  the  largest  ever  graduated,  numbering 
327.  Next  year  is  Yale's  bicentennial, 
and  the  fund  to  commemorate  that  event 
has  already  reached  the  sum  of  $  1 ,090,000, 
of  which  $250,000  is  pledged  condition- 
ally. Among  the  announcements  of  gifts 
the  most  novel  and  interesting  is  that  of 
the  establishing  by  William  E.  Dodge, 
of  New  York,  of  a  lectureship  on  the 
duties  of  Christian  citizenship  and  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibilities  for  the 
performance  of  those  duties.  Another 
new  course  of  lectures  of  special  interest 
is  that  established  by  gift  of  Mrs.  Isaac 
H.  Bromley  on  subjects  connected  with 
journalism,  literature,  or  public  affairs. 
The  Commencement  visitor  most  enthu- 
siastically received  was  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
Secretary  of  War,  upon  whom  the  Univer- 
sity bestowed  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  con- 
ferred by  Yale  this  year  on  only  one  other 
person — Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson.  The  Yale 
victory  over  Han'ard  in  the  eight-oared 
race  at  New  London,  on  Thursday,  com- 
pleted the  week's  record,  althot^  enthu- 
siasm was  slightly  dastued  by  Harvard's 
victory  in  the  two  minor  events,  and  the 
fact  that  an  accident  to  Harvard's  Uni- 
versity stroke  forced  her  to  row  under 
disadvantage. 


u  ^.  ,  ..  The  American  Assoda- 
scicouiu  ro*"  Advance- 

ment of  Science  held  its 
forty-ninth  annual  meeting  in  this  city 
last  week.  It  is  thirteen  years  since  the 
Association  has  met  in  New  York,  though 
its  forty-third  session  was  held  in  Brook- 
lyn ;  and  the  meeting  which  has  just 
closed  is  the  second  meeting  only  that 
has  been  held  in  this  ci^.  The  sessions 
were  nearly  two  months  in  advance  of  the 
usual  time,  in  order  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  a  large  number  o(  members  who 
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expect  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  The  early  date,  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  members  have  already  gone 
abroad,  and  the  further  fact  that  from  this 
programme  were  omitted  all  the  so-called 
"  social "  and  "  recreation  "  features,  un- 
doubtedly tended  to  lessen  the  attendance ; 
yet  the  meeting  was  the  tenth  largest  that 
the  Association  has  held.  About  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members  were  duly  regis- 
tered, with  an  attendance  of  perhaps  six 
hundred  and  fifty  in  all.  At  the  opening 
session,  on  Monday,  President  Low 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome  in  behalf 
of  Columbia  Universi^;  to  which  response 
was  made  by  Professor  Woodward,  of 
Columbia,  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  followed  by  a  short  address  by  the 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  nine  sections 
held  daily  meetings,  in  addition  to  the 
general  sessions  of  the  Association.  Fif- 
teen affiliated  societies  also  met  from  day 
to  day — members  of  the  Association  par- 
ticipating in  the  discussions.  The  attend- 
ance covered  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  included  several  scientists  of 
note  from  abroad.  The  government 
entomologist  from  Cape  Colony  probably 
made  the  longest  journey ;  but  the  Cana- 
dian State  entomolc^st  and  other  officials 
from  other  governments  testified  to  the 
interest  felt  by  outsiders  in  the  work  of 
^e  Association. 


Sectional  Heetinga 


Much  interest  was  mani- 


fested by  the  members 
of  the  National  Association  in  the  pro- 
posed International  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Art,  and  Edu- 
cation. The  Forest.ry  Association  and 
the  Social  Science  section  seemed  to  at- 
tract the  greatest  public  interest  In  the 
former,  Secretary  Wilson  participated  in 
the  debates;  and  the  papers  bore  espe- 
cially upon  the  results  to  this  country  of 
the  unnecessary  deforestation  which  is 
now  progressing  at  such  frightful  speed. 
In  the  latter  section,  Mr.  Edward  Atkin- 
son, who  endeavored  to  turn  even  scien- 
tific discussion  along  the  path  of  anti-im- 
perialism, seemed  the  drawing  attraction. 
The  meetings  of  the  astronomical  and  the 
astrophysical  sections,  in  which  all  phe- 
nomena of  the  recent  eclipse  were  thor- 
oughly discussed,  were  also  of  especial 
value.   The  members  of  tiie  Association 


and  of  the  afBliated  societies  manifested 
particular  interest  in  the  Zoott^ical  Gar- 
dens and  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the 
city,  and  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  advances  made  in 
science,  either  by  the  city  or  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  city  with  scientific  soci- 
eties, were  noted  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  hospitalities  of  Columbia  University, 
its  unusual  facilities  for  the  care  for  such 
a  meeting  as  this,  and  its  remarkable 
equipment,  were  the  subject  of  favorable 
comment  by  all  the  members.  As  Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year  the  Association 
elected  Charles  Set^ick  Minot,  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  The  Associa- 
tion will  bold  its  next  meeting  in  Denver. 

Unparalleled  in  the 

Tlw  North  Qcrmu  Lloyd    u:„*„„,  „f  ti  _* 

DiiHter  history  of  the  port 

of  New  York,  and 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
shipping,  was  the  appalling  destruction  of 
life  and  propert}'  at  the  Hoboken  piers 
and  in  the  North  River  last  Saturday. 
With  the  most  astounding  swiftness  the 
fire — started,  some  say,  by  so-called  spon- 
taneous combustion  in  cotton ,  others 
think  by  a  stray  spark  which  fell  upon 
cotton  or  other  combustible  material — 
spread  from  pier  to  pier  and  from  ship  to 
Jiip,  finding  ready  food  for  flames  in  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  cargo  lying  on  the 
docks  and  in  the  contents  of  the  ships. 
Four  of  the  great  steamships  owned  by  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Line,  one  of  the 
largest  ship  companies  of  the  world,  lay 
at  the  'pier,  some  loading,  some  nearly 
ready  to  sail.  In  the  vessels  were  hun- 
dreds of  longshoremen  and  deck-hands. 
So  swift  were  the  flames  that  many  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives  by  leaping  into 
the  water,  not  a  few  being  severely  burned  ; 
others-  -how  many  will  probably  never 
be  known,  but  it  is  feared,  as  we  write, 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons — 
were  shut  in  below  decks  to  a  horrible 
death,  or  escaped  the  flames  only  to 
perish  by  drowning.  Nothing  in  all  the 
history  of  calamities  is  more  pitiful 
than  the  story  of  the  men  in  the  ships 
calling  for  aid  from  out  the  port-holes  (too 
small  to  allow  exit)  to  friends  near-by  in 
tu^  and  small  boats,  who  were  absolutely 
unable  to  afford  the  slightest  assistance. 
'l"he  one  common  thought  since  the  fr^ht- 
ful  calamity  has  been  that  of  s^pathy 
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for  the  wives  and  children  of  these  poor 
fellows — many  of  them  across  the  ocean  in 
Germany  awaiting  their  return.  Several 
women  were  undoubtedly  among  the  lost. 
Captain  Mirow,  of  the  Saale,  died  on  his 
ship.  Of  the  four  large  ships  on  fire,  the 
finest  and  one  of  the  largest  ships  in  tiie 
world,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse, 
was  saved  without  serious  damage  by 
being  dragged  into  the  stream.  The 
Saale,  the  Bremen,  and  the  Main  will 
prove  nearly  a  total  loss,  as  will  also  sev- 
eral lighters.  No  close  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  money  loss  is  possible  as 
we  write,  but  it  may  have  exceeded 
$5,000,000. 

® 

Admire  PhiUp'.  D«.th  The  Same  qualities 
which  m  the  civil 
war  made  Admiral  Foote  loved  as  well  as 
honored  were  found  in  Rear-Admiral  John 
W.  Philip,  who  died  of  heart  disease  on 
Saturday  last,  at  his  home'in  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  where  he  occupied  the  post 
of  Commandant  Like  Admiral  Foote, 
Admiral  Philip  was  not  only  a  brave  and 
gallant  officer,  he  was  also  in  the  fullest 
sense  a  Christian  gentleman — quiet  and 
unostentatious  in  his  religion,  but  plain- 
spoken  and  sincere.  Nothing  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people  in  the 
war  with  Spain  more  directly  than  Captain 
Philip's  exclamation  to  the  crew  of  his 
ship,  the  Texas,  when  the  Spanish  ships 
were  burning  and  sinking  near  Santiago, 
"  Don't  cheer,  boys;  the  poor  fellows  are 
dying  I"  And  after  the  sea-fight  was 
over  he  called  all  hands  on  deck  and 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  trust  in 
God  and  asked  them  to  join  him  in  thank- 
fulness  to  the  Almighty  for  the  great  vic- 
tory. Apart  from  his  share  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Spaniards,  Admiral  Philip  had  a 
long  and  honorable  naval  career  ;  indeed, 
it  is  stated  that  up  to  the  time  of  his 
assignment  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
his  actual  sea-service  exceeded  in  amount 
that  of  any  other  officer  of  his  rank  in  the 
Navy.  His  very  first  sea-duty  was  on 
the  famous  old  Constitution,  as  a  mid- 
shipman, and  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  had  been  several  years  out  of 
the  Naval  School  and  held  a  commis- 
sion. He  fought  with  gallantry  in  the 
Gulf,  on  the  James  River,  and  in  the 
blockade  of  Charleston,  and  received  at 
lea$t  pn«  wound  in  action.   After  th«  war 


he  served  in  many  capacities  at  sea  and 
on  shore — with  a  few  years  of  leave  of 
absence  in  the  merchant  marine — and 
when  the  war  over  Cuba  b^n  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  abilities.  His  record  as 
captain  of  the  Texas  is  familiar  to  all  our 
readers.  None  of  the  promotions  for 
brilliant  participation  in  the  naval  engage- 
ments with  Spain's  forces  was  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  that  which  gave  Captain 
Philip  the  privilege  of  flying  the  Rear- 
Admiral's  blue  flag. 

ft 

Considerations    for  the 
Campaign 

In  the  political  campaign  on  which  we 
are  about  entering  there  are  three  consid- 
erations which,  if  the  citizen  keep  them 
in  mind,  will  prevent  him  from  becoming 
consumed  with  the  fever  heats  of  partisan 
self-will  or  wearing  and  worrying  anxiety. 
To  be  earnest  but  not  anxious,  to  be 
strong  and  yet  calm,  is  a  condition  which 
all  should  desire,  but  which  all  will  not 
attain. 

I.  The  real  issue  is  never  between  the 
extremists.  There  are  always  actors  who 
play,  as  the  saying  is,  to  the  galleries,  and 
it  is  the  demagogue  who  gets  the  loudest 
shouting;  but  it  is  not  the  demagc^ue 
who  gets  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 
There  are  always  partisans  who  are  ready 
to  seize  upon  these  utterances  of  the 
extremists  and  represent  them  as  the  ex- 
ponents of  their  party,  but  the  represen- 
tation is  never  true.  In  every  dection 
the  final  victory  is  won  by  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  voters ;  even  in  the  roost 
decisive  National  elections  a  very  small 
percentage  of  votes  cast  on  the  other  side 
would  have  produced  a  different  result 
It  is  on  this  vote,  which  in  both  parties  is 
non-partisan,  on  this  constituency,  which 
is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  penum- 
bra of  each  party,  that  the  election  really 
depends.  A  very  small  mincn-ity,  therefore, 
really  decides  every  hotly  contested  elec- 
tion. Whoever  is  elected  President  must 
retain  this  constituency  which  hesitates 
between  Democracy  and  Republicanism, 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  gives 
to  the  conservative  element  in  the  victori- 
ous party  a  political  power  far  beyond  it9 
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mere  numbers.  The  Democratic  party 
will  not  be  as  revolutionary  as  many 
honest  Republicans  fear,  nor  will  the 
Republicans  be  as  imperialistic  as  many 
honest  Democrats  fear.  In  a  political 
campaign  the  tendency  is  to  measure 
each  party  by  the  extremists ;  in  fact,  the 
tend^cy  of  each  party  is  determined  by 
its  conservatives. 

II.  The  heart  of  humanity  is  good, 
though  not  always  its  judgment.  We 
recognize  this  when  we  getaway  from  the 
passion  of  the  battle-hour.  The  North 
can  now  honor  General  Lee  and  the  South 
can  honor  General  Grant;  we  all  know 
now,  what  we  did  not  all  know  while  the 
war  was  raging,  that  the  former  was  not 
a  traitor  nor  the  latter  a  Caesar.  In  the 
last  election  there  was  not  a  debtor  class 
who  were  trying  to  scale  down  their  debts 
by  paying  them  in  a  depreciated  currency, 
nor  a  creditor  class  who  were  trying  to 
add  to  the  value  of  the  debts  due  them 
by  enhancing  the  value  of  the  currenc}*. 
If  half  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  the  knaves  which  in  every  election 
party  orators  and  party  presses  would  have 
us  believe,  the  Republic  could  not  have 
lasted  for  even  a  century.  The  questions 
at  issue  between  Democrat  and  Republican 
are  real  questions,  on  which  honest  and 
intelligent  men  may  well  differ.  A  Presi- 
dential election  is  not  a  campaign  in  which 
the  friends  of  their  country  are  fighting  a 
desperate  battle  against  its  foes ;  it  is  a 
great  debate  in  which  men  of  different 
temperament  take  different  sides  and  the 
truth  is  elucidated  by  the  discussion.  As 
the  result  of  the  financial  discussion  four 
years  ago,  many  farmers  came  to  under- 
stand the  currency  question  better  than 
some  bankers  had  understood  it  before. 
Ttie  last  year's  debate  on  our  foreign 
policy  has  made  historical  students  and 
constitutional  students  out  of  men  who 
formerly  hardly  knew  how  Louisiana  came 
to  be  added  to  the  Union,  and  never  even 
considered  the  rights  and  duties  of  Con- 
gress over  United  States  territory  under 
a  Constitution.  If  in  this  great  debate 
we  respect  our  opponents'  opinions  they 
will  respect  ours;  if  we  attribute  their 
judgment  to  evil  motives  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  thank  if  we  suffier  under  a 
similar  imputation.  We  may  differ  in  our 
judgment  as  to  the  unconscious  tendencies 
<A  the  two  parties ;  but  Mr.  McKinley  is 


not  attempting  to  establish  an  imperial 
dynasty  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic, 
and  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  a  Robespierre  in  dis- 
guise whose  election  will  initiate  a  Red 
Reign  of  Terror.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
we  are  all  Americans ;  that  every  Presi- 
dential election  is  a  crisis ;  that  somebody 
is  always  grievously  disappointed  at  the 
result ;  and  yet  that  somehow  the  country 
has  still  remained  safe. 

III.  Still  more  important  is  the  reflec- 
tion that  God  is  to  be  reckoned  with  in  cur- 
rent history ;  and  that  while  human  errors 
and  vices  may  hinder  his  achievement  of 
his  purposes  they  cannot  thwart  him  alto- 
gether. As  we  look  back  we  can  easily 
see  how  events  which  most  bitterly  dis- 
appointed some  of  us  at  the  time  were 
seized  hold  of  by  a  power  greater  than 
ourselves  and  made  to  serve  the  ends  of 
righteousness.  The  failure  of  the  nascent 
Republican  party  to  elect  General  Fre- 
mont in  1856  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  those  who  were  engaged  in  that  memora- 
ble struggle ;  bu..  subsequent  events  dem- 
onstrated fhat  probably  the  election  of  any 
Republican,  and  certainly  the  election  of 
the  Pathfinder,  would  have  been  disas- 
trous to  the  cause  of  liberty ;  for  it  would 
have  brought  the  inevitable  controversy 
on  before  the  North  >vas  prepared  for  it, 
and  under  a  leader  unequal  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  failure  to  nominate  William 
H.  Seward  in  the  Republican  Convention 
of  1 860  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
the  supposedly  wisest  men  in  the  Repub- 
lican party ;  but  the  nomination  of  Lincoln 
gave  to  the  country  a  President  as  provi- 
dentially fitted  for  his  work  as  was  Moses 
to  the  work  of  emancipation  in  his 
time.  Even  disasters  become,  not  only 
presages  of  victory,  but  contributions  to 
it,  when  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  God 
are  at  stake.  The  Mexican  war,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  were 
all  necessary  steps  toward  the  final  eman- 
cipation of  the  slave  in  America.  He 
who  has  faith  in  God  as  the  Ruler  of 
Nations  no  less  than  the  Father  of  indi- 
viduals can,  as  a  result,  be  at  once  more 
earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  divine  principles,  and  more 
undisturbed  by  what  appears  to  be  their 
defeat 

He  who  enters  upon  the  approaching 
campaign  in  this  spirit  and  who  maintains 
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this  spirit  throughout,  who  criticises  with- 
out asperity  but  without  ambiguity  affirma- 
tions of  political  principles  which  he 
believes  to  be  false,  and  maintains  with 

enthusiasm  but  without  passion  political 
principles  which  he  believes  to  be  sound, 
who  respects  the  men  from  whom  he  differs 
and  so  wins  their  respect  for  him,  who 
seeks  to  ascertain  the  views  of  his  oppo- 
nents from  them  and  not  from  their  hostile 
critics,  who  seeks  to  understand  what 
they  think,  not  what  their  antagonists 
think  that  they  think,  who  believes  in  his 
country,  In  his  countrymen,  and  above  all 
in  his  God,  may  not  only  pass  through 
the  ordeal  unscathed,  but  may  derive  from 
it  an  enlarging  of  his  political  knowledge, 
a  widening  of  his  human  sympathies,  and 
a  strengthening  of  his  religious  faith. 

The  Situation  in  China 

Through  the  anxieties  and  agitations 
which  have  been  caused  by  the  uncertainty 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  foreign  Ministers 
and  residents  in  Peking,  and  of  the  little 
band  of  men  under  Admiral  Seymour 
which  has  been  trying  to  rescue  them,  the 
possible  magnitude  of  the  movement  in 
China  has  been  steadily  pressing  itself 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Western 
world.  If  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  few  weeks  is  a  peasants'  revolt,  it  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
This  was  what  most  Western  readers 
assumed  when  the  first  reports  of  disorder 
were  published.  They  remembered  how 
many  insurrections  there  had  been  in 
China,  how  often  small  sections  of  the 
country  had  risen  against  foreign  influence 
and  had  with  more  or  less  energy  ex- 
pressed their  hatred  of  foreign  residents, 
and  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  revolt  was  like  all  its  prede- 
cessors. There  are,  however,  indications 
that  this  is  not  a  sporadic  outbreak  of  the 
old-time  antipathy ;  that  it  is  not  a  peas- 
ants' revolt,  but  that  it  is  a  general  rising 
of  a  large  section  of  China,  which  is  likely 
to  take  on  the  magnitude  and  seriousness 
of  a  great  reactionary  movement. 

Very  few  Western  readers  realize  how 
far  the  reform  movement  in  China  has 
gone.  Professor  Headland's  admirable 
account  in  last  week's  Outlook  of  its 
spread  and  of  the  enthusiasm  which  it  has 


awakened  was  read  with  astonishment  by 
many  intelligent  people  who  had  failed  to 
comprehend  how  rapidly  events  have 
moved  in  China  during  the  last  decade, 
and  how  far  and  wide  foreign  influences 
of  every  kind  have  spread.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  great  group  of  officials 
whose  interests  are  centered  in  the  preser- 
vation of  China  as  it  is,  with  the  Empress 
at  their  hejd,  are  jealous  of  foreign  en- 
croachmentt  and  that  a  great  body  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  still  cherish 
the  traditional  feeling  against  foreigners, 
have  risen  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  check 
foreign  influence  and  hold  Chinese  insti- 
tutions and  traditions  where  they  are ;  for 
it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  reform  move- 
ment had  gone  on  at  the  rate  at  which  it 
has  progressed  of  late,  very  radical  changes 
would  have  been  brought  about  in  China 
in  the  near  future— changes  which  would 
have  told  disastrously  on  the  influence,  the 
emoluments,  and  the  authority  of  many 
dominant  classes. 

Those  who  study  this  great  drama  in 
the  East  from  the  Western  point  of  view 
are,  of  course,  persuaded  that  in  the  long 
run  it  is  idle  tor  China  to  attempt  to  re- 
sist Western  ideas  and  methods;  these 
are  bound  to  find  an  entrance,  and  armed 
opposition  will  not  finally  arrest  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  one  recalls  the 
great  concessions  which  have  been  made 
to  foreigners  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  steady  encroachment  of  the  Powers  on 
Chinese  territory,  the  intrenchment  of 
Russian  authority  in  the  north,  the  colony 
of  Germany  at  Kiouchou  on  the  east  coast, 
and  the  claims  of  the  French  in  the 
south,  it  must  be  conceded  that  those  who 
wish  to  keep  China  for  the  Chinese, 
and  who  are  eager  either  for  patriotic 
or  material  reasons  to  hold  on  to  the 
old  order,  have  good  cause  for  alarm. 
That  China  will  gain  in  the  end  by  accept 
ing  Western  ideas  there  is  no  doubt ;  that 
the  country  will  be  best  developed  both 
politically  and  materially  und^  Western 
direction  is  equally  clear ;  and  that  in  the 
end  China  will  pass  to  a  large  extent, 
temporarily,  at  least,  under  Wes  em  con- 
trol, is  entirely  probable.  But  the  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  who  are  opposed  alike  to 
the  foreign  missionary,  the  foreign  banker, 
the  foreign  diplomatist,  and  the  fofdgn 
soldier  is  by  no  means  incomprehensUsle. 

If  it  should  prove  that  the  present 
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movement  is  a  widespread  reaction  against 
those  reforms  which  are  a  part  of  the 
spread  of  fore%n  influence,  the  schemes 
of  the  great  Powers  are  likely  to  be,  for 
the  time  being,  at  least,  thwarted.  It  will 
be  entirely  possible  for  the  Powers  to  pro- 
tect their  own  citizens  in  China  and  their 
own  interests,  so  far  as  those  interests  are 
defined,  but  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  force  of  arms.  The  world  fear 
o£  the  "Yellow  Terror,"  the  invasion  of 
Europe  by  hordes  of  Chinamen,  has  passed 
away,  for  it  has  come  to  be  clearly  seen 
that  the  Chinese  do  not  possess  either  the 
sentiment ,  or  the  oiganization  which  in- 
spires and  makes  possible  great  ag^essive 
movements.  But  the  Chinese,  like  many 
other  Orientals,  are  indifferent  to  death. 
They  are  accustomed  to  privations,  they 
are  active  and  energetic,  and  there  are  four 
hundred  millions  of  them,  occuj^ii^  a 
territory  of  continental  magnitude.  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  their  low  power  of 
organization,  by  the  aid  of  the  enormous 
secret  societies,  of  which  the  Boxers  form 
one,  they  might  make  a  conquest  of  the 
country  by  any  arms  which  could  be  landed 
by  foreign  powers  impossible.  It  is  not 
likely  that  in  any  event  the  Powers  would 
ever  come  to  an  agreement  to  inaugurate 
such  a  campaign ;  they  would  wait,  as 
they  have  waited  before,  until  the  present 
outbreak  has  spent  its  force,  and  then 
quietly  resume  their  old  methods  of  ex- 
tending their  influence  and  their  trade. 

The  course  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  very  simple,  entirely  consist- 
ent, and  has  been  followed  so  far  with 
scrupulous  care.  The  United  States  has 
no  interest  in  China,  except  to  protect  the 
lives  and  proper^  of  its  citizens ;  in  order 
to  do  this  it  ought  to  be  ready  to  malce 
any  sacrifices.  The  Administration  has 
acted  with  courage  and  promptitude,  and 
its  action  will  receive  the  hearty  indorse- 
ment of  the  whole  country.  The  United 
States  has  exacted  nothing  from  China, 
and  wishes  to  exact  nothing  except  those 
rights  which  are  conceded  to  her  citizens 
and  their  property  under  the  treaties : 
those  rights  she  will  preserve  at  any  cost 
She  has  also  strongly  urged  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  recognition  for  the 
policy  of  equal  trade  privileges  to  all 
nations  in  China,  and  in  securing  this 
important  concession  the  American  Sec- 


retary of  State  was  serving  the  Chinese 
quite  as  truly  as  he  was  serving  the 
interests  of  America.  Beyond  this  our 
Government  has  a  right,  and  perhaps  a 
duty,  to  lend  its  influence  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  If  it  takes  this 
attitude,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Administration  accepts  this  view 
of  its  responsibilities,  it  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  act  as  a  mediator,  and  to  aid  both 
the  Chinese  and  the  Powers  in  securing  a 
satisfactory  basis  of  settlement.  Having 
nothing  to  gain  in  the  way  of  territory, 
the  United  States  will  naturally  possess 
an  influence  with  the  Chinese  which  no 
other  power  can  exert  If  it  uses  that 
influence  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  open  it 
to  legitimate  foreign  influence,  ideas,  and 
trade,  it  will  be  doing  its  full  duty  to 
China,  to  the  civilized  world,  and  to  itself. 

The  Positive  Life 

There  are  two  general  lines  of  action 
in  dealing  with  life,  the  negative  and  the 
positive.  A  great  many  people  approach 
the  experiences  of  life  and  its  opportuni- 
ties from  the  negative  side  and  are  fairly 
successful ;  though  the  great  majority  of 
them  fail  to  achieve  any  distinct  charac- 
ter or  make  any  lasting  mark.  To  ap- 
proach life  from  the  negative  side  is  to 
wait  on  opportunity,  to  take  what  the  day 
brings,  to  adjust  ourselves  with  constant 
self-repression  to  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  others,  to  fall  in  with  the  movement  of 
events,  and  to  get  the  impetus  which  comes 
from  the  current.  Many  attain  a  certain 
kind  of  external  success  along  this  line. 
They  have  many  well-wishers,  if  few  warm 
friends ;  they  are  often  popular,  even  if 
they  are  not  greatly  respected ;  they  arc 
sought  after  even  when  they  are  not  hon- 
ored, and  the  external  appearance  of  suc- 
cess conceals  to  a  certain  extent  the  fact 
of  failure.  To  this  class  belong  all  the 
merely  politic  opportunists ;  those  who 
are  made  by  conditions  and  advanced  by 
circumstances ;  who  are  lifted  on  general 
movements  and  carried  into  port  by  fair 
winds.  To  this  class  belonged  Lord  Go- 
dolphin,  of  whom  Charles  II.  once  said, 
with  characteristic  wit,  that  he  was  "  never 
in  the  way  and  never  out  of  it." 

This  kind  of  living  involves  constant 
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watchfulness  of  others  and  intense  studious- 
ness  of  conditions.  The  man  who  has 
neither  steam  nor  sails  must  watch  the  cur- 
rents very  closely  and  keep  his  eye  con- 
stantly on  the  tides.  The  wear  and  tear 
of  constant  adjustment  to  the  wishes  of 
the  community  and  to  fortunate  conditions 
are  never  relaxed  in  the  case  of  the  oppor- 
tunist He  can  never  afford  to  make  mis- 
takes of  jud^ent:  his  success  depends 
upon  doing  the  politic  thing  at  the  right 
moment,  saying  the  persuasive  word  at 
the  proper  point,  and  putting  himself  in 
the  way  at  the  exact  second  when  he  may 
be  noticed  or  needed.  He  who  studies 
popular  favor  in  public  life  must  needs 
have  a  quick  eye  and  a  long  memory ;  he 
must  cultivate  agility  of  motion,  rapidity 
of  thought  and  skill  in  transferring  his 
principles  from  side  to  side  without  too 
obvious  inconsistency.  This  life,  which 
seems  easier,  is  much  the  liardest,  because 
it  lacks  entirety  that  repose  which  comes 
from  resting  on  principle,  and  that  con- 
stant nourishment  of  the  inward  spirit 
which  comes  when  one  is  in  harmony  with 
the  deeper  laws  of  life. 

Dealing  with  the  positive  side  of  life, 
on  the  other  hand,  involves  certain  indif- 
ference to  the  conditions  of  the  moment ; 
the  indifference,  not  of  contempt,  but  of 
pre-occupation  with  higher  things  ;  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  care  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
not  from  selfishness  or  coldness,  but  be- 
cause one's  opinions  are  formed  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis.  The  man  who  actively  and 
positively  fashions  his  own  career  and  de- 
velops his  own  character  has  an  inward 
purpose,  an  unseen  aim,  to  which  he  con- 
stantly directs  his  attention.  He  may  be 
a  long  time  in  forming  this  purpose  or  in 
perfectly  discerning  this  aim,  but  when 
these  ultimate  ends  are  once  clear  to  him 
he  is  forever  rid  of  all  uncertainty.  Winds 
and  storms  are  in  a  certain  sense  matters 
of  as  little  consequence  to  him  as  to  the 
great  ocean  steamers  which  sail  to  their 
havens  with  sublime  disregard  of  all  exter- 
nal circumstances ;  they  are  set  to  a  course, 
and  nothing  drives  them  out  of  that  course. 
In  like  manner  he  who  shapes  his  course 
to  a  distant  and  clearly  defined  point  is 
not  swept  out  of  it  by  passing  winds  of 
popular  favor  or  disfavor,  or  by  changing 
currents  of  popular  opinion.  Having  an 
inward  purpose,  his  relations  with  men 
form  themselves  on  a  natural  and  spiritual 


basis.  He  does  not  need  to  weigh  men 
according  to  their  value  for  his  own  uses; 
he  is  not  looking  to  them  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  career.  What  he  wants 
from  them  are  the  things  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  give  them — affection,  sympathy, 
interest,  and  cooperation.  He  is  not  bent 
upon  using  them  simply  as  aids ;  they  do 
not  work  into  his  plan  of  life.  He  is 
lifted  above  all  those  sordid  and  selfish 
relationships  in  which  a  man  entangles 
himself  when  he  attempts  to  use  friends 
to  forward  his  own  ends. 

Nor  need  the  man  of  inward  purpose 
concern  himself  with  consistency  of  life. 
There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
reaction  of  a  high  ideal  upon  the  actions 
of  the  man  or  woman  who  cherishes  it ; 
for  an  ideal  steadily  pursued  sooner  or 
later  shapes  a  constant  and  harmonious 
character,  and  we  come  at  last  to  know 
what  the  ideals  of  men  are  by  the  character 
which  those  ideals  have  formed.  Nothing 
is  so  fundamental  in  creating  a  real  and 
noble  personality  as  the  choice  of  a  high 
ideal ;  let  a  man  choose  such  an  ideal  and 
follow  it  loyally  and  he  may  give  up  all 
concern  for  his  character ;  it  will  form 
itself.  Such  a  man  is  emancipated,  not 
only  from  the  temptation  to  be  selfish  in 
his  friendship,  but  from  most  of  the  fears 
that  beset  men  of  less  clearness  of  pur- 
pose. Such  a  man  is  much  less  affected 
by  the  happenings  of  outward  fortune,  by 
material  disaster  of  every  kind,  than  a 
man  who  has  not  this  inward  guidance 
and  constant  pressure  of  the  ideal  upon 
his  own  nature.  He  is  emancipated  from 
fear  of  men  because  men  can  neither  make 
nor  mar  his  career;  he  is  emancipated 
from  fear  of  disaster  because  conditions 
can  neither  make  nor  mar  his  career ;  his 
only  source  of  fear  is  disloyalty  to  his  own 
purpose,  and  that  is  a  fear  which  guards 
and  protects  rather  than  depresses.  Such 
a  man  discards,  one  by  one,  all  those 
things  which  belittle  human  life  and  fill  it 
with  weakening  and  corroding  anxieties. 
He  is  not  disturbed  by  the  confusion  of 
aims  which  he  finds  in  the  world  about 
him ;  he  is  not  concerned  about  his  ene- 
mies, for  he  has  none  whom  he  has  con- 
sciously made ;  he  thinks  generously  and 
fearlessly  of  his  friends,  and  he  is  lifted 
above  all  the  outward  changes  of  fortune 
by  the  spirituality  of  the  end  irtuch  he  has 
chosen. 
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The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  suffered  a  severe  shock 
yesterday,  which  has  in  a  degree  uprooted 
some  of  his  most  cherished  illusions  and 
set  him  a-pondering  whether  there  is,  after 
all,  any  law  which  it  is  never  right  to  break. 
If  you  had  asked  the  Spectator  yesterday 
if  it  could  ever  be  moral  to  deliberately 
sweep  crumbs  under  a  hearth-rug,  he 
would  have  promptly  and  emphatically 
answered  "  No  I"  To-day  he  could  make 
no  such  reply.  His  conversion  was  in 
this  wise.  Within  this  last  twenty-four 
hours  the  Spectator  was  calling  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  whose  morality  he  has 
always  considered  above  question,  and 
whose  reputation  for  superlative  house- 
keeping rests  like  a  halo  above  her  brow ; 
and  yet  it  was  in  her  drawing-room  that 
the  Spectator  received  his  lesson  anent 
crumbs  and  hearth-rugs.  Afternoon  tea 
was  being  served  to  the  Spectator,  and  a 
young  daughter  of  the  house,  in  passing  a 
plate  of  brittle  little  cakes,  dropped  all 
those  cakes  to  the  floor,  where  they  broke, 
scattering  a  shower  of  crumbs.  The 
daughter  at  once  moved  to  the  bell,  and 
had  laid  her  hand  upon  it,  evidently  in- 
tending to  ring  for  the  maid.  "  No,  no, 
my  dear,"  said  her  mother;  "don't  ring 
for  Susan.  Just  take  the  hearth-brush 
there  and  sweep  the  crumbs  under  the 
hearth-rug."  "  Mamma  1"  exclaimed  this 
well-brought-up  daughter.  But  her  mother 
sat  placidly  confident  and  unabashed, 
merely  remarking :  '*  Susan  ought  really 
to  be  in  bed  this  afternoon.  She's  keep- 
ing up  simply  because  it's  my  reception 
day.  The  crumbs  can  wait  perfectly  well 
until  to-morrow.  'Be  tidy.  Be  not  too 
tidy.'" 

The  Spectator  sat  amazed  in  his  chair, 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  was  at 
that  moment  disloyally  wondering  if  there 
were  many  other  such  skeletons  concealed 
under  other  hearth-rugs  in  this  house.  A 
little  later  he  plucked  up  sufficient  courage 
to  make  to  his  hostess  a  laughing  confes- 
sion of  the  shock  he  had  suffered  at  her 
hands.  "  I  am  sure  you  are  right,"  he 
said,  "but  won't  you  explain  tome  why  you 
are  right  ?"  To  the  Spectator's  amaze- 
ment, this  notable  house-mother  with  some 
warmth  recorded  her  disapproval  of  those 
irbo  could  never  bring  themselves  to  thus 


sweep  crumbs  under  rugs.  "  I  have  seen 
housekeepers,"  she  averred,  "  who  not 
only  lived  and  died  to  be  clean,  but  who 
for  it.  There  have  been  times," 
went  on  this  blended  Mary  and  Martha, 
"  when  I  have  seen  my  floors  very  dirty 
indeed,  and  known  it  was  my  plain  du^ 
to  continue  to  see  them  dir^ — and  keep 
calm.  I  have  had  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
prayer  to  be  able  to  sweep  crumbs  under 
rugs  and  to  believe  that  cleanliness  isn't 
the  first  thing  in  the  world  at  all  times,  in 
season  and  out.  But  you  can't  be  expected 
to  understand  such  things." 

% 

The  Spectator,  though  but  a  man,  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  did  understand 
his  friend's  position  and  approved  it,  yet 
at  the  same  time  he  had  an  awestruck 
kind  of  feeling,  as  if  the  ashes  of  his  grand- 
mother were  being  strewed  to  the  winds 
of  heaven.  He  could  remember  that  ven- 
erable lady  earnestly  requesting  him  as 
a  lad  to  walk  about  her  drawing-room  "on 
the  dark  spots  in  the  carpet;"  and  to  this 
day  he  can  recall  the  peculiar  gait  with 
which  he  crossed  those  floors  in  his  duti- 
ful visits  to  the  grandmaternal  mansion, 
for  the  "  dark  spots "  were  at  irregular 
distances  from  each  other.  As  for  the 
Spectator's  sister,  she  used  always  to 
wear  a  train  gown  when  she  visited  the 
grandmother,  and  as  she  stepped  across 
the  polished  floors  of  the  halls  she  would 
contrive  to  stoop  stealthily  and  wipe  out 
with  the  end  of  her  train  whatever  traces 
of  dust  her  youthful  feet  had  left  upon  the 
shining  surface.  The  grandmother's  feet, 
for  some  mysterious  reason,  never  left  any 
traces  of  dust  anywhere.  But  the  Spec- 
tator cannot  remember  that  either  he  or 
his  sister  ever  saw  anything  humorous  in 
their  efforts — at  the  time. 

% 

The  Spectator  begins  to  feel  that  this 
is  a  dangerous  topic  for  him  to  dwell 
on.  In  the  first  place,  by  virtue  of  his 
sex,  he  is  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of 
what  the  laws  of  household  cleanliness 
should  be.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  personal  cleanliness,  the  Spectator 
knows  he  has  a  right  to  speak  with  the 
best,  and  hereby  feels  obliged  to  state  that 
he  has  seen  even  tliat  pleasing  virtue  car- 
ried too  far.   It  is  a  long  step  from  the 
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man  of  more  clothing  than  he  can  count 
to  the  poor  man  with  but  two  changes  of 
raiment,  yet  the  latter,  when  he  wears  one 
set  and  himself  carefully  launders  the 
other  set,  is  more  true  to  a  high  ideal  of 
cleanliness  than  is  his  more  fortunate 
brother  whose  laundress  is  a  remote  per- 
sonage. 

'*  I  have  never  envied  the  very  rich 
their  horses  and  carriages,  or  their  gowns 
and  balls,"  sighed  a  slender-pursed  young 
lady  to  the  Spectator,  "  but  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  I  have  always  passion- 
ately envied  the  rich  their  exquisite  clean- 
liness. Think  of  fresh  ruching  in  your 
neck  and  sleeves  every  day  if  you  want  it!" 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  luxury  of  cleanli- 
ness that  every  one  cannot  afford.  Some 
people  have  not  the  right  to  be  as  ex- 
quisitely clean  as  some  other  people. 
That  perfectly  sleek,  well^oomed  look 
which  we  all  know,  by  sight  at  least,  comes 
only  with  never  running  for  a  street-car, 
never  hurrying  on  foot  from  one  function 
to  another,  and  never  wearing  the  cloth- 
ing that  belongs  properly  at  one  time  of 
the  day  or  year  at  another  time.  It  isn't 
every  one  who  can  afford  to  ride  always 
in  a  carriage  or  own  an  appropriate  suit 
for  each  occasion  and  season,  and  these 
less  fortunate  brethren  must  sometimes 
wear  a  hot  and  dusty-looking  spring  suit 
in  midsummer,  and  no  use  of  a  clothes- 
brush  will  make  that  suit  look  as  dainty 
as  a  summer  suit  proper. 

In  this  same  connection  the  Spectator 
was  of  late  interested  in  a  conversation 
between  two  young  men  on  this  question 
of  neatness,  or  cleanliness,  or  call  it  what 
you  will.  One  of  these  lads  was  assert- 
ing that  the  difference  between  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  who  was  not  a  gentleman 
lay  in  the  question  of  ability  to  control  the 
laundry-bag.  *'  No  gentleman,"  so  argued 
this  sage,  "had  any  control  of  the  matter. 
I-^ch  separate  day  must,  by  a  full  suit, 
swell  that  bag."  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  Spectator  refrained  from 
intruding  with  his  officious  tongue  to  ask 
if  it  made  no  difference  who  paid  the 
laundry  bill.  As  the  Spectator  chanced 
to  know,  this  particular  boy's  mother 
slaved  with  her  own  hands  for  strangers 


and  for  pay  to  send  her  son  to  coDege, 
and  he,  forsooth,  must  wear  fresh  raiment 
daily  I  If  this  was  not  a  case  of  dissipa- 
tion in  cleanliness,  then  the  Spectator  has 
a  false  idea  of  what  dissipation  actually 
is.  Of  course  the  Spectator  knows  all 
about  the  ideal  relativity  of  godliness  and 
cleanliness,  and  he  is  quite  prepared  to 
defend  the  sacredness  of  both  against  any 
odds;  but  neatness,  and  the  fresh  cleanli- 
ness that  comes  with  the  healthy  care  of 
the  body,  is  something  quite  different  from 
a  certain  exquisite  cleanliness  that  comes 
largely  from  a  luxury  of  clothing,  that, 
like  all  other  luxuries,  is  delightful  to 
possess  if  one  has  the  money  to  pay  for 
it  In  taking  this  stand  the  Spectator 
hopes  he  will  not  be  considered  as  falling 
in  line  with  that  brutality  of  indifference 
to  personal  neatness  which  is  at  times 
affected  by  the  virile  and  is  by  them 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  virility. 

ft 

The  Spectator  remembers  a  friend  con- 
fessing to  him  that  when  in  the  summers 
he  got  off  into  the  Alps,  as  was  his  yearly 
custom,  he  would  find,  as  the  season  waned, 
that  the  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  which 
he  most  enjoyed  was  that  chunk  which 
had  in  it  the  mark  of  his  own  great  earth- 
stained  thumb!  When  this  state  of  mind 
came,  the  Spectator's  friend  asserted  that 
he  knew  the  hour  had  struck  when  he 
must  at  once  return  to  the  less  virile  and 
more  civilized  world.  This  gentleman, 
as  the  Spectator  knew  him,  was  a  terror 
to  hostesses  because  of  his  well-known 
fastidiousness  and  delicacy  of  palate. 

Perhaps  as  a  natural  type  we  all  are 
untidy  creatures,  we  human  beings.  The 
above  history  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
return  to  type  from  the  veneer  of  civili- 
zation. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Spectator 
is  snll  not  afraid  to  say  that  he  himself 
has  been  converted  to  the  morality  of 
sweeping  crumbs  under  hearth-rugs — as 
an  exception,  not  a  rule. 

The  photograph  of  the  United  States  battle- 
ship Newark,  which  is  reproduced  among  the 
illustrations  in  the  followmg  pages  relating  to 
the  disturbances  in  China,  is  used  by  special 
permission  of  J.  S.  Johnston,  New  York,  by 
whom  it  is  copyrighted.  The  copyright  notice 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from'  its  correct 
location  under  the  illustration. 
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JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

Author  of  "The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life,"  "A  Historv  of  Our  Own  Times,"  etc»  etc. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  was  once 
described  by  an  unfriendly  critic 
as  the  Rabag^  oi  English  politi- 
cal life  We  all  remember  Rabagas,  the 
hero  of  Sardou's  masterpiece  of  dramatic 
satire,  who  begins  his  public  career  and 
wins  fame  among  certain  classes  as  a 
leveler  and  a  demagogue  of  the  most 
advanced  views,  an  unsparing  enemy  of 
the  aristocracy,  a  man  who  will  make  no 
terms  with  the  privileged  orders  and  will 
bow  to  no  sovereign  but  the  sovereign 
people.  Now,  I  have  said  that  it  was  an 
unfriendly  critic  who  likened  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  Sardou's  creation,  but  it  was 
not  in  the  earlier  career  of  the  real  or  the 
imaginary  politician  that  the  res^mblaQQ? 
99S 


was  especially  to  be  traced.  Rabagas  is 
brought  by  tempting  conditions  under  the 
influence  of  the  privilc^d  classes,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
the  small  state  in  which  he  lived;  and 
his  leveling  and  revolutionar>'  tendencies 
melt  away  under  the  genial  influence  of 
his  new  associations.  He  becomes,  before 
long,  the  admirer  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Prince,  and  is 
ready  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the 
defense  of  the  privileged  orders  and  to  the 
repression  of  the  vile  democracy  and  the 
silencing  of  Radical  orators. 

In  this  contrast  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  parts  of  the  political  career  the 
mal^vQlent  critic,  nq  doul^t,  fQund  the 
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materials  for  the  Comparison  between 
Rabagas  and  Mr.  Chamberiain.  For 
there  can  be  no  denying  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain began  his  public  life  as  an  eloquent, 
an  unsparing,  and  apparently  a  convinced 
champion  of  democracy  against  the  aristoc- 
racy, the  privileged  orders,  and  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  that  he  is  now  a  lead- 
ing member  of  a  Conservative  government, 
and  goes  further  than  most  of  his  col- 
leagues would  be  likely  to  go  in  his  hos- 
tility to  Radical  measures  and  to  Radical 
men. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  public  life  belonged 
to  the  party  most  strenuously  opposed  to 
all  unnecessary  wars,  and  especially  wars 
which  had  annexation  for  their  object,  has 
been  the  chief  Ministerial  promoter  of  the 
war  now  going  on  in  South  Africa,  a  war 
which  has  for  its  object  the  subjugation 
of  two  independent  Republics  in  order  to 
bring  them  under  the  Imperial  Sag  of 
England.  No  one,  therefore,  could  have 
been  much  surprised  when  the  unfriendly 
critic  fancied  that  he  a>uld  discover  at 
least  a  certain  superficial  resemblance 
between  the  career  of  Rabagas  and  the 
career  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

I  have  been  a  somewhat  close  observer 
of  much  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  public  life, 
and  for  some  time  we  were  thrown  a  good 
deal  into  Parliamentary  and  political  asso- 
dation.  He  came  into  the  House  of 
Commons  not  very  long  before  I  had  the 
honor  of  obtaining  a  seat  there,  and  his 
fame  iiad  preceded  him  so  far  that  his 
entrance  into  Parliament  was  looked  upon 
by  everybody  as  a  coming  event,  in  the 
days  when  he  had  not  yet  been  elected  to 
represent  the  constituency  of  Birmingham. 
Birmingham  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  Radical  cities  in  England. 
John  Bright  once  said  that  as  the  sea, 
wherever  you  dip  a  cup  into  it,  will  be 
found  to  be  salt,  so  the  constituency  of 
Birmingham,  wherever  you  test  it,  will  be 
found  to  be  Radical.  Birmingham  could 
claim  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  best- 
OTganized  municipalities  in  England.  Its 
popular  educational  institutions  were  excel- 
lent ;  its  free  libraries  might  have  won  the 
admiration  of  a  citizen  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  its  police  arrangements  were 
efficient ;  its  sanitation  might  well  have 
been  the  envy  of  London,  and  the  general 
intelligence  of  its  citizens  was  of  the  high- 


est order.  Now,  it  was  in  this  enlightened, 
progressive,  and  capable  community  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  won  his  first  fame.  He 
is  not  a  Birmingham  man  by  birth.  He 
was,  I  believe,  born  and  brought  up  on  the 
south  side  of  London,  and  was  educated 
at  University  College  School,  London. 
But  at  an  early  age  he  settled  in  Birming- 
ham, and  became  a  member  of  his  father's 
manufacturing  firm  there.  Very  soon  he 
rose  to  great  distinction  as  a  public 
speaker  and  as  a  member  of  the  local  cor- 
poration, and  three  times  was  elected  chief 
magistrate  of  Birmingham.  We  began 
soon  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  him  in  I.ondon, 
It  must  have  been  clear  to  anybody  who 
knew  anything  of  Birmingham  that  a  man 
could  not  have  risen  to  such  distinction  in 
that  city  without  great  intelligence  and  a 
marked  capaci^  for  public  life.  All  this 
time  he  was  known  as  a  Radical  of  the 
Radicals.  The  Liberal  party  in  London 
b^n  to  look  upon  him  as  a  coming  man, 
and  as  a  coming  man  who  was  certain  to 
take  his  {dace,  and  that  probably  a  leading 
place,  in  the  advanced  Radical  division  of 
the  Liberals.  His  political  speeches 
showed  him  to  be  a  democrat  of  the  level- 
ing order — a  democrat,  that  is  to  say,  of 
views  much  more  extreme  than  had  ever 
been  professed  by  John  Bright  or  Richard 
Cobden.  He  was  an  unsparing  assailant 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  privileged 
classes,  and,  indeed,  went  so  ^r  in  his 
Radicalism  that  the  Conservatives  in  gen- 
eral regarded  him  as  a'downright  Repub- 
lican. 

I  can  well  remember  the  sensation 
which  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  created  among  the  ranks  of 
the  Tories  after  his  election  to  Parliament 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Birming- 
ham The  good  Tories  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  their  astonishment  at  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  Chamberlain  as  they 
saw  and  heard  him  and  the  Chamberlain 
of  their  earlier  imaginings.  I  talked  with 
many  of  them  at  the  time,  and  was  made 
acquainted  with  their  emotions.  Judging 
from  his  political  speeches,  they  had  set 
him  down  as  a  wild  Republican,  and  they 
expected  to  see  a  rough  and  shaggy  man, 
dressed  with  an  uncouth  disr^ard  for  the 
ways  of  society,  a  sort  of  Birmingham 
Orson  who  would  probably  scowl  fiercely 
at  his  opponents  in  the  House  and  would 
deliver  bis  opinions  in  tones  of  thunder. 
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The  man  who  rose  to  address  the  House 
was  a  pale,  slender,  delicate-looking,  and 
closely- shaven  personage,  very  neatly 
dressed,  with  short  and  carefully  brushed 
hur,  and  wearing  a  dainty  eyeglass  con- 
stantly fixed  in  his  eye.  "  He  looks  like 
a  ladies'  doctor,"  one  stout  Tory  mur- 
mured. "  Seems  like  the  model  of  a  head 
clerk  at  a  West  End  drapery,"  observed 
another.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  of 
the  Orson  about  this  well-dressed,  well- 
groomed  representative  of  the  Birmingham 
democracy.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech 
made  a  distinct  impression  on  the  House. 
It  was  admirably  delivered,  in  quietly 
modulated  tones,  the  clear,  penetrating 
voice  never  rising  to  the  level  of  decla- 
mation, but  never  failing  to  reach  the  ear 
of  every  listener.  The  political  opinions 
which  it  expressed  were  such  as  every  one 
might  have  expected  to  come  from  so 
resolute  a  democrat,  but  the  quiet,  self- 
possessed  delivery  greatly  astonished 
those  who  had  expected  to  see  and  hear  a 
mob  orator.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  position 
in  the  House  was  assured  after  that  first 
speech.  Even  among  the  Tories  every- 
body felt  satisfied  that  the  new  man  was  a 
man  of  great  ability,  gifted  with  a  remark- 
able capacity  for  maintaining  his  views 
with  ingenious  and  plausible  aq^ment,  a 
man  who  could  hold  his  own  in  debate 
with  the  best,  and  for  whom  the  clamors 
of  a  host  of  political  opponents  could  have 
no  terrors, 

I  may  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has,  ever  since  that  time,  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  not  and 
never  could  be  an  orator  in  the  h^er 
sense,  for  he  wants  alt(^ther  that  gift  of 
imagination  which  is  necessary  to  the 
composition  of  an  orator,  and  he  has  not 
the  culture  and  the  command  of  ready 
illustration  which  sometimes  lift  men  who 
are  not  born  orators  above  thi  -nere  de- 
bater's highest  level.  But  he  has  unfailing 
readiness,  a  wide  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  a  keen  eye  for  all  the  weak  points 
of  an  oi^nent's  case,  and  a  flow  of  clear 
and  easy  language  which  never  fails  to 
give  expression,  at  once  full  and  precise, 
to  all  that  is  in  his  mind.  He  was  soon 
recognized,  even  by  his  extreme  political 
opponents,  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  seemed 
plain  to  every  one  that,  when  the  chance 


came  for  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Min- 
istry, the  country  then  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  Tory  Government,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  be  sure  to  find  a  place  on  the 
Treasury  Bench. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Chamberlain's  demo- 
cratic views  seemed  to  have  undergone 
no  modification.  He  was  as  unsparing  as 
ever  in  his  denunciation  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  privileged  classes,  and  he  was 
especially  severe  upon  the  great  land- 
owners, and  used  to  propound  schemes 
for  buying  them  out  by  the  State  and  con- 
verting their  land  into  national  property. 
His  closest  ally  and  associate  in  Parlia- 
mentary politics  was  Sir  Charles  Dillffi, 
who  had  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
some  years  before  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
appearance  there,  and  who  was  then,  as 
he  is  now,  an  advanced  and  determined 
Radical.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  fact,  was 
at  that  time  supposed  to  be  something 
very  like  a  Republican,  at  least  in  theory, 
and  he  had  been  exciting  great  commotion 
in  several  parts  of  the  country  by  his  out- 
spoken complaints  about  the  vast  sums  of 
money  voted  every  year  for  the  Royal 
Civil  List  It  was  but  natural  that  Sir 
Charles  Ditke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  should 
become  close  associates,  and  there  was  ; 
a  general  conviction  that  the  more  ad-  j 
vanced  section  of  the  Uberal  party  was  ! 
destined  to  take  the  command  in  Liberal  [ 
politics.  I 

Outside  the  range  of  strictly  English  pol-  I 
itics  there  was  a  question  arising  which  ; 
threatened  to  make  a  new  division  in  the  ; 
Liberal  party.  This  was  the  question  of  '. 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  as  it  presented 
itself  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Stewart  Pam^L  For  years  the  subject 
of  Home  Rule  had  been  the  occasion, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Butt,  of  noth- 
ing more  formidable  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons than  an  annual  debate  and  division. 
Once  in  every  Session  Mr.  Butt  brought 
forward  a  motion  calling  for  a  measure  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and,  after  some 
eloquent  speeches  made  in  favor  of  the 
motion  by  Irish  members,  a  few  speeches 
were  delivered  on  the  other  side  by  the 
opponents  of  Home  Rule,  Liberals  as  well 
as  Tories,  and  then  some  leading  member 
of  the  Government  went  through  the  form 
of  explaining  why  the  motion  could  not 
be  accepted.  A  division  was  taken,  and 
Mr.  Butt's  motion  was  found  to  have  the 
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support  of  the  very  small  Irish  Nationalist 
party,  as  it  then  was,  and  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  English  or  Scotch  Radicals ;  and 
the  whole  House  of  Commons,  except  for 
these,  declared  against  Home  Rule.  About 
the  time,  however,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
entrance  on  the  field  of  politics  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  conditions 
of  the  Home  Rule  question.  Charles 
Stewart  Pamell  had  become  in  fact, 
although  not  yet  in  name,  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  National  party,  and  Famell's 
tactics  were  very  different  indeed  from 
those  of  his  nominal  leader,  Mr.  Butt. 
Butt  was  a  man  who  had  great  reverence 
for  old  constitutional  forms  and  for  the 
traditions  and  the  ways  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  had  faith  in  the  power 
of  mere  argument  to  bring  the  House 
some  time  or  other  to  see  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  Pamell  was  convinced  that 
there  was  only  one  way  of  compelling  the 
House  of  Commons  to  pay  any  serious 
attention  to  the  Irish  denuuid*  and  that 
was  by  making  it  clear  to  the  Government 
and  the  House  that,  if  they  would  not  turn 
their  full  attention  to  the  Irish  national 
claims,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  turn 
their  attention  to  any  other  business  what- 
ever. Therefore  he  introduced  that  policy 
of  obstruction  which  has  since  become 
historical,  and  which  for  a  time  literally 
convulsed  the  House  of  Commons.  Now, 
I  am  not  going  again  into  the  oft-told  tale 
of  Home  Rule  and  the  obstruction  policy, 
and  I  touch  upon  the  subject  here  only 
because  of  its  direct  connection  with  the 
career  of  Mr,  Chamberlain.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  supported 
Mr.  Pamell  in  most  of  his  assaults  upon 
the  Tory  Government  It  was  Famell's 
policy  to  bring  forward  some  motion,  dur- 
mg  the  discussion  of  the  estimates  for  the 
army  and  navy  or  for  the  civil  service, 
which  should  raise  some  great  and  impor- 
tant question  of  controversy  connected 
only  in  a  technical  sense  with  the  subject 
formally  before  the  House,  and  thus  to  raise 
a  prolonged  debate  which  had  the  effect 
of  postponing  to  an  indefinite  time  the 
r^Iar  movement  of  business.  Thus  he 
succeeded  in  stopping  all  the  regular  work 
of  the  House  until  the  particular  motion 
in  which  he  was  concerned  had  been  fully 
discussed  and  finally  settled,  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  was  by  action  of  this  kind 
that  he  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the 


House  of  Commons  to  condemn  the  bar- 
barous system  of  Bogging  in  the  army  and 
the  navy,  and  finally  to  obtain  its  aboli- 
tion. In  this  latter  course  he  was  warmly 
supported  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  and  by  many  other  Liberal 
members. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  obstructive  mo- 
tions which  concerned  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  country  that  Pamell  obtained 
the  support  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  These  two  men  boldly  and 
vigorously  maintained  him  in  his  policy 
of  obstruction  when  it  only  professed  to 
concern  itself  with  Irish  national  ques- 
tions. They  identified  themselves  so  thor- 
oughly with  his  Irish  policy  that  it  became 
a  famiHar  joke  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  describe  Dilke  and  Chamberlain  as  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor-General 
of  the  Home  Rule  party.  I  was  then  a 
member  of  the  House,  and  had  been 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Irish  party, 
Pamell  being,  of  course,  the  President 
Naturally,  I  was  brought  dosely  into  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  I  had 
for  many  years  been  a  personal  friend  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Again  and  again  I 
heard  Mr.  Chamberlain  express  his  entire 
approval  of  the  obstructive  policy  adopted 
by  Pamell,  and  declare  that  that  was  the 
only  way  by  which  Pamell  could  compel 
the  House  of  Commons  to  ffye  a  hearing 
to  the  Irish  claims.  Mr.  ChambeHain, 
indeed,  expressed,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, in  speeches  delivered  during  a  debate 
in  the  House,  just  the  same  opinion  as  to 
Pamell's  course  which  I  had  heard  him 
utter  in  private  conversation.  In  one  of 
these  speeches  I  remember  well  his  gener- 
ous declaration  that  he  was  sorry  he  had 
not  had  an  cpportunity  of  expressing  that 
opinion  to  the  House  of  Commons  long 
before.  Now,  of  course,  I  always  thought, 
and  still  think,  that  all  this  was  much  to 
the  credit  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political 
intelligence,  courage,  and  manly  feeling, 
and  I  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  tmest 
English  friends  the  Home  Rule  cause  had 
ever  made.  I  had  the  opportunity,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  of  hearing  Dilke 
and  Chamberlain  define  their  respective 
positions  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule. 
Dilke  regarded  Home  Rule  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  federal  system,  which  he 
believed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  safety,  strength,,  and  |^ggvype 
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British  Empire.  He  would  have  made  it 
a  federal  system,  by  virtue  of  which  each 
meinber  of  the  Imperial  organization  gov- 
erned its  own  domestic  affairs  in  its  own 
way,  while  the  common  wishes  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Empire  were  represented,  dis- 
cussed, and  arranged  in  a  central  Imperial 
Parliament.  Therefore,  even  if  the  Irish 
people  had  not  been  themselves  awakened 
to  the  necessity  for  a  Home  Rule  Legisla- 
ture in  Ireland,  Dilke  would  have  been  in 
favor  of  urging  on  them  the  advantages  of 
such  an  arrangement  This,  in  point  of 
fact,  is  the  system  which  has  made  the 
Canadian  and  the  Australasian  provinces 
what  they  are  at  this  day,  contented,  loyal, 
and  prosperous  members  of  the  Imperial 
system.  Chamberlain  was  not  so  con- 
vinced an  advocate  of  the  general  system 
of  Home  Rule  as  Dilke,  but  he  was  always 
emphatic  in  his  declarations  that,  if  the 
large  majority  of  the  Irish  people  desired 
Home  Rule,  Uieir  desire  should  be  granted 
to  them  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 

When  I  first  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Conservative  party  was  in 
office.  About  a  year  after,  the  general 
election  of  1880  came  on,  almost  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  and  the  result 
of  the  appeal  to  the  country  was  that  the 
Liberals  came  back  to  power  with  a  large 
majority.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  became  Prime 
Minister.  Everybody  assumed  that  two 
such  prominent  Radicals  as  Dilke  and 
Chamberlain  could  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  new  Prime  Minister  in  his  arrange- 
ments to  form  an  administration.  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  say,  as  a  positive  fact, 
that  Dilke  and  Chamberlain  entered  into 
an  understanding  between  themselves  that 
unless  one  at  least  of  them  was  offered  a 
place  in  the  Cabinet,  neither  would  accept 
office  of  any  kind.  Of  course  when  a 
new  Government  is  in  process  of  forma- 
tion all  these  arrangements  are  matters  of 
private  discussion  and  negotiation  with 
the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  the 
result  of  interchange  of  ideas  in  this 
instance  was  that  Chamberlain  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Dilke  accepted 
the  office  of  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  without  a  place  in  the  inner  Min- 
isterial circle.  This  was  done,  not  only 
with  Dilke's  cordial  consent,  but  at  his 
express  wish,  for  it  was  his  strong  desire 


that  the  higher  place  in  the  administra- 
tion should  be  given  to  his  friend. 

Now,  at  this  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not  a  convinced  Home  Ruler.  I  know 
that  the  importance  of  the  question  was 
entering  his  mind  and  was  absorbing 
much  of  his  attention.  I  know  that  he 
was  earnestly  considering  the  subject,  and 
that  his  mind  was  open  to  conviction ;  but 
I  know  also  that  he  was  not  yet  convinced. 
Chamberlain,  therefore,  would  apparently 
have  had  nothing  to  gain  if  he  merely  de- 
sired to  conciliate  the  favor  of  his  leader 
by  still  putting  himself  forward  as  the 
friend  and  the  ally  of  the  Home  Rule 
party.  But  he  continued,  when  in  office, 
to  be  just  as  openly  our  friend  as  he  had 
been  in  the  days  when  he  was  only  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  were  times  when,  owing  to 
the  policy  of  coerdon  pursued  in  Ireland 
by  the  then  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  the  relations  between  the  Lib- 
eral Government  and  the  Home  Rule 
party  were  severely  strained.  We  did 
battle  many  a  time  as  fiercely  against  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  as  ever  we  had 
done  against  the  Government  of  his  Tory 
predecessor.  Yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  al- 
ways remained  our  friend  and  our  adviser, 
always  stood  by  us  whenever  he  could 
fairly  be  expected  to  do  so  in  public,  and 
always  received  our  confidences  in  pri- 
vate. When  Mr.  Pamell  and  other  mem- 
bers of  our  party  were  thrown  into  Dublin 
prison,  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  his  best  to 
obtain  justice  and  fair  treatment  for  them 
and  for  the  Home  Rule  cause  and  for  the 
Irish  people. 

Many  American  readers  will  probably 
have  a  recollection  of  what  was  called  the 
Kilmainham  Treaty — the  "  Treaty  "  being 
an  arrangement  which  it  was  thought 
might  be  honorably  agreed  upon  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  party,  and  by  virtue  of  which  an 
improved  system  of  land-tenure  legisla- 
tion was  to  be  given  to  Ireland,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  every  effort  was  to  be 
made  to  restore  peace  to  Ireland  on  the 
other.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  this 
old  story  at  any  length,  my  only  object 
being  to  record  the  fact  that  the  whole 
arrangements  were  conducted  between 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Pamell,  and 
that  Chamberlain  was  still  understood  to 
b«  the  friend  of  Ireland  and  of  Home 
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Rule.  These  negotiations  led  to  the  res- 
igmtioa  of  office  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Edward  Forster,  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  dien 
came  the  important  question,  Who  was 
likely  to  be  put  in  Mr.  Forster's  place  ? 
I  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
place  was  offered,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  but  was  declined  by 
him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  also 
offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Dilke 
was  convinced  that  unless  he  had  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  he  could  have  no  chance 
of  pressing  successfully  on  the  Govem- 
ment  his  policy  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  office  would  be  tendered 
to  him,  and  he  was  willing  to  accept  it 
and  to  do  the  best  he  could.  I  know  that 
be  believed  that  the  place  was  likely  to  be 
offered  to  him  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
undertake  its  duties,  for  he  took  the  very 
frank  and  straightforward  course  of  hold- 
ing a  conference  with  certain  Irish  Na- 
tionalist members  to  whom  he  made  known 
his  views  on  the  subject  The  Irish 
members  whom  he  consulted  understood 
dearly  from  him  that  if  he  went  to  Ireland 
in  the  capacity  of  Chief  Secretary  he  would 
go  as  a  Home  Kuler  and  would  expect 
their  co-operation  and  their  assistance. 
There  was  no  secret  about  this  conference. 
It  was  held  within  the  precincts  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's action  in  su^esting  and  conducting 
it  was  entirely  becoming  and  proper  under 
the  conditions.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
which  I  at  least  have  never  heard  satis- 
^ctorily  explained,  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary  was  given,  after  all,  to  the 
late  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  Then 
followed  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  when  Lord  Frederick  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Burke,  his  official  subordi- 
nate, were  murdered  in  the  open  day  by  a 
gang  of  assassins.  When  the  news  of  this 
ai^ialling  deed  reached  London,  Mr.  Par- 
nell  and  I  went  at  once,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  consult  with  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  to  the 
steps  which  ought  t<t  be  taken  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  Irish  people  from  any  charge 
of  sympathy  with  so  wanton  and  so  atro- 
cious a  crime.  We  saw  both  Dilke  and 
Chamberlain  and  consulted  with  them, 
and  I  can  well  remember  being  greatly 
impressed  by  the  firmness  with  which  Mr« 


Chamberlain  declared  that  nothing  which 
had  happened  would  prevent  him  from 
accepting  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  in 
Ireland  if  the  opportunity  were  offered  to 
him.  I  go  into  all  this  detail  with  the 
object  of  making  it  clear  to  the  reader 
that,  up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  the  full  confidence  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  party  and  was  understood  by 
them  to  be  in  thorough  sympathy  with  them 
as  to  Ireland's  demand  for  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not,  however, 
become  Irish  Secretary,  but  retained 
his  position  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  many  foreigfn  troubles  began 
in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  diverted  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  the  public  for  a  while  from  questions 
of  purely  domestic  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  sticceeded  in  carrying  throi^h 
Parliament  a  sort  of  new  reform  bill  which 
reconstructed  the  constituencies,  expanded 
the  electorate,  and,  in  fact,  set  up  in  the 
three  countries  something  approaching 
nearly  to  the  old  Chartist  idea  of  equal 
electoral  division  and  universal  suffrage. 
The  foreign  troubles,  however,  were  very 
serious,  the  Government  lost  its  popular- 
ity, and  at  last  was  defeated  on  one  of  its 
finandal  proposals  and  resigned  office. 
The  Tories  came  into  power  for  a  short 
time.  Mr.  Chamberlain  stumped  the 
country  in  his  old  familiar  capacity  as  a 
Radical  politician  of  the  extreme  school, 
and  he  started  a  scheme  of  policy  which 
was  commonly  described  afterwards  as 
the  unauthorized  programme,  in  which  he 
advocated,  among  other  bold  reforms,  a 
peasant  proprietary  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  endow 
every  deserving  peasant  with  at  least  three 
acres  and  a  cow.  The  Tories  were  not 
able  to  do  anything  in  office,  owing  to  the 
combined  attacks  made  upon  them  by  the 
Radicals  and  the  Irish  Home  Rulers,  and 
in  1886  another  dissolution  of  Parliament 
took  place  and  a  general  election  came 
on.  The  effect  of  the  latest  reform  meas- 
ure introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  now 
told  irresistibly  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  favor, 
and  the  newly  arranged  constituencies 
sent  him  back  into  office  and  into  power. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  once  again  joined  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government,  and  became 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Then  come?  9^  sudden  change  in  the 
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story.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  gave, 
for  the  first  time,  a  large  voting  power 
into  die  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people,  for  in  Ireland  up  to  that  date 
the  right  to  vote  had  been  enjoyed  only 
by  the  landlord  class  and  the  well-to-do 
middle  class ;  and  the  result  of  the  new 
franchise  was  that  Ireland  sent  into  Par- 
liament an  overwhelming  number  of  Home 
Rule  representatives  to  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  Parnell.  Gladstone  then  became 
tlioroughly  satisfied  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Irish  people  were  in  favor  of  Home 
Rule,  and  he  determined  to  introduce  a 
measure  which  should  give  to  Ireland  a 
separate  domestic  Parliament.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Chamberlain  suddenly  announced 
that  he  could  not  support  such  a  measure 
of  Home  Rule,  and  it  presently  came  out 
that  he  could  not  support  any  measure  of 
Home  Rule.  He  resigned  his  place  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  and  he  be- 
came from  that  time  not  only  an  opponent 
of  Home  Rule  but  a  proclaimed  Conserva- 
tive and  anti-Radical.  When  a  Tory 
Government  was  formed,  after  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Home  Rule  meas- 
ure, Mr.  Chamberlain  became  a  member 
of  the  Tory  Government,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  a  Tory  Government 
at  this  day. 

Now,  it  is  for  this  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  the  unfriendly  critic,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken  more  than  once,  thought 
himself  justified  in  describing  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain as  the  Rabagas  of  English  political 
life.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  for  any  of  us  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's sudden  change.  At  the  opening  of 
1886  he  was,  what  he  had  been  during  all 
his  previous  political  life,  a  flaming  demo- 
crat and  Radical.  In  the  early  months 
of  1886  he  was  a  flaming  Tory  and  anti- 
Radical.  During  several  years  of  frequent 
association  with  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons  I  had  always  known  him  as  an 
advocate  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  he  exhibited  himself  as  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  Home  Rule. 
Many  English  Liberal  members  objected 
to  some  of  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's first  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  when 
these  objections  were  removed  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  second  Home  Rule  Bill  they 
returned  at  once  to  their  places  under  his 
leadership.    But  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 


have  nothing  to  do  with  any  manner  of 
Home  Rule  measure,  and  when  he  viated 
the  province  of  Ulster  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  he  delighted  all  the  Ulster  Orange- 
men by  the  fervor  of  his  speeches  against 
Home  Rule.  Moreover,  it  may  fairly  be 
asked  why  an  English  Radical  ^nd  demo- 
crat of  extreme  views  must  needs  become 
an  advocate  of  Toryism  all  along  the  line 
simply  because  he  has  ceased  to  be  in 
favor  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  These 
are  questions  which  I,  at  least,  carmot 
pretend  to  answer. 

Of  course  we  have  in  history  many 
instances  of  conversions  as  sudden  and 
as  complete,  about  the  absolute  sincerity 
of  which  even  the  worldly  and  cyniod 
critic  has  never  ventured  a  doubt.  There 
was  the  conversion  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  there  was  the  sudden  change 
brought  about  in  the  feelings  and  the  life 
of  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  But  then  somehow 
Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  seem  to  have 
impressed  on  his  contemporaries,  either 
before  or  after  his  great  change,  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  man  cast  exactly  in  the 
mold  of  a  Constantine  or  an  Ignatius. 
Only  of  late  years  has  he  been  dubbed 
with  the  familiar  nickname  of  "  Pushful 
Joe,"  but  he  was  always  set  down  as  a 
man  of  personal  ambition,  determined  to 
make  his  way  well  on  in  the  world.  We 
had  all  made  up  our  minds,  somehow,  that 
he  would  be  content  to  push  his  fortunes 
on  that  side  of  the  political  field  to  which, 
up  to  that  time,  he  had  proclaimed  him- 
self to  belong,  and  it  never  occurred  to  us 
to  think  of  him  as  the  assodate  of  Tory 
Dukes,  as  a  leading  member  of  a  Tory 
Government,  and  as  the  champion  of  Tory 
principles.  Men  have  in  all  ages  changed 
their  political  faith  without  exciting  the 
world's  wonder.  Mr.  Gladstone  b^n  as 
a  Tory,  and  grew  by  slow  d^rees  into  a 
Radical.  Two  or  three  public  men  in  our 
own  days  who  b^n  as  moderate  lib- 
erals have  gradually  turned  into  moderate 
Tories.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain's  convei^ 
sion  was  not  like  any  of  these.  It  was 
accomplished  with  a  suddenness  that 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  days  when  mira- 
cles were  yet  worked  upon  the  earth.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  well  feel  proud  in  the 
consciousness  that  the  close  attention  of 
the  political  world  will  follow  with  eager 
curiosity  his  further  career. 
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PRINCE  PETER  OF  MONTENEGRO 
From  a  photograph  Ulcen  by  the  nilinc  Prince 

A  Visit  with  the  Prince  of  Montenegro 

By  K.  A.  Steiner 


MY  trip  to  Montenegro  began  when 
the  good  ship  Gra£  Wurmbrand 
left  its  magnificent  pier  in  Trieste 
to  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  to 
sail  in  and  out  among  the  islands  of  Dal- 
matia  as  far  as  Cattaro. 

My  eyes  were  still  burning  with  pain, 
the  penalty  for  gazing  at  Venice  intently 
on  a  summer's  day ;  and  the  sun  shining 
upon  the  white  cliffs  of  the  Istrian  coast, 
reflected  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea, 
promised  no  cessation  from  the  suifering. 
Indeed,  the  eye  had  much  to  see ;  not  so 
much  in  the  works  of  man,  as, in  Italy, 
but  in  man  himself,  for  the  native  of  D^d- 
matia,  the  southern  Slav,  is  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  peasantry  that  can  be  seen 
anywhere  in  Europe.  He  is  tall,  angular, 
fierce-looking,  decked  in  finery ;  and  as 
in  nearly  every  district  he  wears  a  dis- 
tinct garb,  one  passes  through  this  barren 
country  scarcely  missing  the  art  of  Italy. 
However,  the  country  is  not  altogether 
barren  of  art,  for  Rome  and  Venice  have 
left  fine  traces  of  their  architecture  in 
Zara,  Sebenico,  and  in  Spalato. 

The  student  of  Slavonic  life  finds  here 
a  most  fertile  field,  for,  in  spite  of  Vene- 
tian and  Austrian  rule,  and  the  proximity 
of  these  countries,  the  Slav  here  has 
scarcely  been  touched  by  their  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  many  of  the  mountain  districts 
he  has  retained  the  garb  and  the  customs 
d  his  forefathers.  With  him  "custom 
is  an  iron  shirt,"  "  custom  is  more  sacred 
than  law."   He  still  lives  ia,  tribal  rela- 


tions, "  Brotherhoods  "  (Bratstvo)  ;  he  is 
subject  to  his  chief;  bound  to  vindicate 
the  honor  of  his  tribe ;  and  in  the  at- 
tempts to  do  this,  many  tribes,  like  Eugene 
Field's  "  Gingham  Dog  and  Calico  Cat," 
"  ate  each  other  up."  Undoubtedly  the 
purest  Slavic  strain  is  found  among  the 
Montenegrins,  close  kinsmen  and  neigh- 
bors of  the  Dalmatians,  who,  perched 
upon  their  mountain  fastnesses,  have  re- 
sisted the  influx  of  civilization  as  success- 
fully as  they  have  the  rule  of  the  Turk, 
and  are,  among  the  Slavs,  the  only  tribe 
never  ruled  by  a  foreign  power. 

The  approach  to  this  country  is  sub- 
limely picturesque ;  when  the  steamer 
turns  between  the  fortified  islands  which 
guard  the  entrance  to  the  Boche  de  Cat- 
taro, you  see  far  away,  like  frozen  storm- 
clouds,  high,  sterile  mountains,  gray  and 
desolate,  and  over  them,  like  a  giant  ser- 
pent, the  road  which  leads  into  Monte- 
negro, every  foot  of  it  guarded  by  Aus- 
trian guns  which  peep  from  numerous 
forts  perched  upon  almost  inaccessible 
crags,  and  which  every  morning  belch 
out  their  thundering  warning,  which  can 
be  heard  in  Ccttinje,  the  little  capital,  and 
which  is  the  Austrian  way  of  saying, 
"Please  keep  off  the  grass." 

We  land  in  the  city  of  Cattaro,  which 
lies  pressed  closely  to  the  huge  mo  intains, 
and  whose  population  now  consists  largely 
of  Austrian  soldiers  and  officers,  who 
spend  the  evening  hours  of  their  weary 
garrison  days  on  the  promenade  or  at  the 
coffee-bouse.    The  Dalmatian  peasants 
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of  this  particular  region  are  still  unsubdued ; 

they  are  brothers  of  the  Montenegrins  across  the 
line,  and  they  love  war  as  they  love  freedom. 
These  chalky  cliffs  show  stains  of  crimson,  the 
blood  of  Austria's  sons,  for  among  these  barren 
rocks  one  native  may  hold  at  bay  a  company  of 
soldiers.  Brave,  strong,  noble  fellows  these  peas- 
ants are,  and  the  soldiers  beside  them  are  only 
pygmies.  Some  day,  when  the  dream  of  the  Slav 
shall  be  fulfilled,  and  their  divided  families  shall 
fight  together,  these  Dalmatians  of  the  Boche  de 
Cattaro  will  be  among  the  most  valiant  of  that 
valiant  host.  Here,  shut  out  from  the  world,  the 
southern  Slav  dreams  the  same  dream  as  his 
strong  brother  in  the  north.  Russia  inspires 
these  scattered  kindred  of  hers  with  hope,  and 
it  may  be  that,  ere  another  century  closes,  this 
mountain-locked  harbor  will  echo  with  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Slavs  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and 
in  their  union  with  Russia.  They  are  dreamers 
and  poets  as  well  as  soldiers. 

I  spent  one  evening  with  hospitable  citizens; 
upon  a  barquetta  we  went  out  into  the  sea.  The 
moon  shone  above  us,  and  showed  the  Mostly 
outlines  of  the  circling  mountains;  the  sea  was 
aflame  with  phosphorescent  splendor;  each  stroke 
of  the  oars  stirred  the  fiery  depth  of  the  sea; 
and  my  friends  sang  of  Slavic  past  and  future  hopes.  The  echoes  of  brave  soldiers' 
voices  mingled  with  those  of  my  friends  as  they  sang  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Slavs 
— "  Hey  Slovane."  Too  soon  we  drew  up  to  our  pier,  and  one  of  the  friends  who 
spoke  dictionary  English,  and  knew  that  I  was  to  leave  for  Montenegro  in  the  morn- 
ing, said  to  me  very  unctuously,  "  I  wish  you  happy  leavings." 

It  was  difficult  to  procure  a  conveyance  to  carry  us  to  Cettinje,  inasmuch  as  the 

Prince  of  Bulgaria  was  coming  on  a  visit  the 
same  day,  and  many  Austrian  Slavs  were  leaving 
for  the  little  capital  to  be  witnesses  of  the  fes- 
tivities. After  much  search  a  fairly  good  trap 
was  secured,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing we  began  climbing  the  dizzy  heights,  each 
turning  of  the  road  disclosing  another  magnificent 
view  of  the  Boche  or  the  Adriatic  and  its  cir- 
cling mountains.  The  first  Montenegrin  village 
we  reached  was  Njegus,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Prince.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  street  of  one-room 
stables,  one  house  exactly  like  another,  M'ithout 
a  church  or  school-house  to  relieve  the  monot- 
ony, and  in  front  of  each  mud  hut  a  giant 
peasant  dressed  like  a  prince,  and  in  his  belt  a 
whole  arsenal  of  weapons.  It  made  the  blood 
run  rather  cold  for  a  moment  to  face  these  walk- 
ing arsenals,  but  they  looked  upon  us  pygmies  with 
such  pride,  if  not  contempt,  that  I  felt  assured 
that  they  would  not  waste  their  gunpowder  on  us. 
While  we  stopped  at  an  inn  to  feed  the  horses, 
I  ventured  among  the  peasants,  and,  when  I  said 
in  good  Serbic,  "Vobro  yitro,"  these  giants 
smiled  at  me,  and  one  of  them,  evidently  the  chief 
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of  the  village,  entered  with 
me  into  a  conversation, 
which,  among  other  things, 
brought  out  the  fact  that 
this  tittle  village  could  fur- 
nish three  hundred  soldiers, 
nearly  every  one  of  them  as 
tall  as  he,  and  he  measured 
six  feet  four  the  long  way, 
and  a  good  many  feet  the 
other  way.  As  I  stood  by 
him,  the  top  of  my  head 
touched  the  knob  of  his  tall 
silver  pistol,  and  I  could 
smell  the  gunpowder  decid- 
edly. In  front  of  nearly 
every  hut  was  a  mutton  car- 
cass, and  it"*seemed  as  if  every  man  in 
Njegus  kept  a  butcher-shop. 

From  here  the  road  rapidly  descends, 
and  our  troyka  moved  swiftly  through 
groups  of  magnificently  attired,  much- 
armed  peasants,  who  could  have  riddled 
us  in  five  minutes  had  they  so  desired. 
There  were  a  few  women  in  the  crowd, 
but  they  marred  the  beauty  of  the  picture, 
for  each  one  of  them  carried  a  huge 
bundle  and  drove  a  heavy-laden  donkey 
before  her. 

We  now  have  a  glimpse  of  the  smallest 


THE  PKINCESS  OF  MONTKNEGRO 


capital  of  Europe,  with  its 
red  roofs  and  whitewashed 
houses.  The  streets  were 
as  full  as  they  could  be  of 
men,  tall,  fine-looking  fel- 
lows with  picturesque  coats, 
embroidered  vests  which 
never  button,  hsLggy  blue 
breeches,  and  high  boots. 
The  city  looked  gay  and 
festive,  a  mass  of  colors, 
and  men  were  busy  stretch- 
ing garlands  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  decorating  them 
with  the  Bulgarian  and 
Montenegrin  flags.  It  seemed 
queer  to  see  these  giants 
climbing  on  to  little  ladders  and  nailing 
tiny  flags,  while  their  belts  were  heavy 
with  weapons  and  on  their  feet  were  boots 
which  came  above  their  knees.  We 
reached  the  inn,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Prince,  and  were  received  by  a  porter, 
who  also  wore  pistols  and  daggers,  and 
were  politely  told  what  I  had  long  before 
surmised,  that  there  was  no  room  in  the 
hotel,  and  that  the  tittle  city  now  contained 
thirty  thousand  people,  its  natural  capacity 
being  three  thousand.  Through  the  in- 
tervention of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  English 
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Ambassador,  I  not  only  pro- 
cured excellent  lodgings,  but 
also  an  introduction  to  Prince 
Nikita,  the  ruler  of  this  realm, 
and  with  it  the  promise  of  an 
audience,  and  an  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  banquet  given 
in  honor  of  the  royal  guest. 
Inasmuch  as  this  article  is  to 
deal  with  the  Slav  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Prince,  I  re- 
luctantly pass  over  the  delight- 
ful experience  in  the  hospitable 
home  of  the  Monten^^n  Min- 
ister of  the  Exterior  (where  my 
lodgings  were) ;  a  three  days' 
kodaking  tour  through  the 
country  with  Prince  Peter,  the 
youngest  son  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness; the  drive  to  Antivari.the 
only  Montenegrin  harbor,  where 
the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  landed  ; 
and,  finally,  the  Prince's  en- 
thusiastic reception  in  Cettinje. 


A  MONTENEGRO  PEASANT 


Having  seen  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  at  rather  close  range,  I  may  nevertheless  be 
permitted  to  say  that  he  is  a  small  man  physically,  and  is  judged  to  be  so  mentally 
by  all  who  know  him.    Two  events  occurred  on  the  trip  to  Cettinje  which  will  throw 


some  light  upon  the  man.  He 
to  the  capital  asked  that  a  Greek 
though  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Montenegrins,  who  were  not 
tempt  I  had  an  opportunity 
having  friends  in  the  Bulgarian 
what  bethought  of  these  mis- 
ceived  is  unprintable,  but  the 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
these  missionaries  there  might 
At  ten  o'clock  one  morning  the 
tenegro  arrived  at  my  lodging, 
for  a  formal  audience.  On  the 
ants  drew  up  in  line,  and  we 
which  was  quite  a  contrast  to 
I  was  previously  greeted  by 
suspicious  of  the  stranger  with 
The  palace  is  a  plain,  two- 
at  all  luxurious ;  the  audience- 
and  fifteen  wide  ;  the  floors  are 
some  fairly  good  and  some  very 
ereigns  adorn  the  walls.  The 
chair,  and  the  reception  he  gave 
tation.  He  is  a  tall,  well-built 
cates  robust  health,  and  tells  the 
field.  His  eyes  are  penetrating 
draws  one  to  homage,  I  should 
adore  him,  kiss  the  hem  of  his 
it  is  no  empty  form  with  them, 
tribe ;  he  is  the  chief  justice,  the 


arrived  in  Montenegro  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  trip 
mass  should  be  celebrated,  al- 
This  inconsistency  drew  from 
at  all  flattered,  a  smile  of  con- 
to  ask  him  a  few  questions,  and, 
mission  field.  I  naturally  asked 
sionaries.  The  answer  I  re- 
Prince  of  Montenegro  slapped 
"  But,  Bratje,  if  it  were  not  for 
have  been  no  free  Bulgaria." 
Adjutant  of  the  Prince  of  Mon- 
and  I  was  escorted  to  the  palace 
way  thither  soldiers  and  peas* 
were  saluted  in  military  style, 
the  look  of  contempt  with  which 
these  giants,  who  were  decidedly 
his  black  box. 
story  building,  itsfui 
room  is  about  eighteen  : 
covered  by  Turkish 
poor  pictures  of  Et 
Prince  sat  upon  a  fat<6oftred 
me  was  cordial  past  my  expec- 
man  ;  the  color  of  his  face  indi- 
story  of  hardships  in  the  battle- 
and  their  light  magnetic ;  he 
say  even  to  love.  His  subjects 
garments,  and  I  can  say  that 

  He  knows  the  affairs  of  iwery 

ARMY  COMMANDER     head  of  thc  church  and  tfaefiftad 
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of  the  army,  and  on  occasions  like  these 
he  passes  among  the  crowds  greeting  the 
veterans,  listening  to  their  compliments, 
and  cheering  his  subjects,  who  at  this 
time  were  particularly  downcast,  for 
there  had  been  no  war  for  years,  and  the 
drought  bad  played  havoc  with  their  scant 
crops. 

The  first  question  the  Prince  asked  me 
was, "  How  do  you  like  Monten^ro  ?"  Of 
course  I  said  that  I  liked  it,  but  I  didn't 
see  how  his  subjects  lived,  for  the  fields  I 
bad  seen  were  no  larger  than  the  rug 
upon  which  I  was  standing,  and  the  crops 
upon  them  looked  thin  and  sickly.  "  We 
never  raise  enough  grain,"  he  replied, 
"  and  we  import  a  good  deal  of  it  from 
Kussia."  The  fact  is  that  if  it  were  not 
for  these  annual  donations  from  Russia  his 
subjects  would  starve  to  death.  Monte- 
negro is  Russia's  poor  relation,  and  she 
gets  her  second-hand  guns,  surgical  in- 
struments, school-books,  and  even  tele- 
graphic instruments.  I  asked  what  he 
thought  about  the  future  of  Russia,  and 
he  replied,  "  Ah  1  Russia  is  great,  and  will 
grow  greater  every  year.  She  has  diplo- 
macy, she  has  a  great  army,  she  has  great 
resources,  she  is  wisely  governed."  I  was 
inclined  to  doubt  some  of  these  state- 
ments, especially  the  last  one ;  but  he  said, 
"  Russia  has  the  best  government  for  the 


Slav ;  she  would  break  into  a  hundred 
fragments  if  the  power  were  not  so  cen- 
tralized." I  ventured  to  ask  whether  that 
was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Slav 
lacked  the  sense  of  cohesion,  due  to  loyalty 
to  his  tribe  or  brotherhood,  and  whether, 
in  his  opinion,  this  will  not  be  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  unification  of  the  Slavs. 
"  Yes,  this  is  true,  but  not  so  much  be 
cause  of  our  strong  family  feelings  as  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  conquered  by 
other  nations,  who  separated  us  one  from 
the  other,  and,  by  imposing  upon  us  their 
civilization  and  often  their  speech,  made 
us  strangers  one  to  the  other.  I  think 
that  custom  and  language  will  keep  us 
apart."  I  asked  whether  he  expected 
changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  before  many 
years.  "  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  we  must  have 
changes ;  Montenegro  must  have  Serbia. 
We  are  up  here  in  a  strange  land.  Down 
by  the  Danube  is  our  home ;  we  fled  from 
it  because  we  preferred  to  be  like  the 
eagles,  Iree.  Yes,  you  may  write  it  down; 
Europe  ought  to  hear  it ;  we  have  been 
exiles  now  nearly  five  hundred  years; 
Serbia  is  our  home,  and  my  fathers  were 
its  rulers.  We  preferred  these  mountains 
to  Turkish  rule ;  we  have  fought  against 
it  for  centuries,  and  the  nations  ought  to 
give  us  what  nghtf  ully  is  ours." 

"  How  about  the  map  of  Austria  ?"  He 
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would  not  answer  this  question,  and  I 
remarked  that  an  Austrian  general  whom 
I  met  on  board  the  ship  told  me  that  the 
southern  Slav  would  form  a  federation  of 
States  just  as  soon  as  Aus- 
tria lost  her  hold  upon  her 
own  Slavic  subjects,  and  he 
replied,  "  Well,  that  wouldn't 
be  a  bad  idea."  But  to  fuse 
them  would  be  a  great  task  ; 
they  speak  half  a  dozen  dia- 
lects, so  different  that  to  un- 
derstand one  another  they 
would  have  to  speak  Ger- 
man or  Latin.  The  Prince 
asked  me  in  what  respects  X 
foundthe  Slavs  different  from 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  which 
I  liked  the  better  as  a  race, 
having  lived  among  both. 
This  was  a  long  and  a  hard 
question  to  answer,  but  I  begged  his  pardon 
beforehand,  and  remarked  that  they  dif- 
fered first  in  their  home  life,  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  being  freer,  and  that  in  the 
home  the  nation  was  reflected ;  they  dif- 
fered decidedly  in  their  conception  of 
woman's  place  in  society;  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  afforded  her  a  much  higher  place. 
"Yes, that  is  true,"  the  Prince  interrupted 
me,  "  and  you  men  are  all  going  to  be  wo- 
men, incapable  for  war  and  for  business." 
I  suggested  that  in  both  these  spheres  of 
activity  we  were  still  holding  our  own, 
but  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  That  is 
just  where  Russia  is  strong;  strong  in 
men ;  that's  where  we  are  strong :  look  at 
our  men,"  and  he  glanced  at  his  adjutant, 
a  good  deal  over  six  feet  tall. 

With  all  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
southern  Slav,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
tyrannical  husband  I  know,  and  wife-beat- 
ing is  the  rule  and  almost  a  law,  for  the 
proverbs  say,  **  He  who  doesn't  beat  his 
wife  is  no  man;"  "Beat  your  wife  and 
your  horse,  if  you  want  them  to  obey  you ;" 
and  when  she  dies,  the  proverb  says, 
"  Twice  in  his  life  is  a  man  happy — once 
when  he  marries  and  once  when  he  buries 
his  wife."  Very  justly  the  Prince  re- 
marked, "  There  is  one  thing  which  you 
cannot  charge  to  us ;  we  make  no  mer- 
chandise of  our  women." 

"  Awoman,"  the  Prince  continued, "  can 
ask  any  man  she  meets  to  be  her  protector ; 
he  must  go  with  her,  and  in  no  case  has 
.'ihe  any  reason  to  regret  her  choice.  Should 
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he  insult  her,  he  could  not  return  to  his 

native  village  without  danger  to  himself. 
And  as  far  as  our  homes  are  concerned, 
they  have  one  thing  in  which  they  are  supe- 

Irior  to  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people :  hospitality  is  a. 
law  with  us ;  we  protect  our 
enemies  as  soon  as  they  enter 
our  doors,  and  not  even  my 
power  could  compel  one  of 
my  subjects  to  surrender  his 
guest  to  me.  Our  proverb 
says,  '  As  long  as  he  is  in  my 
house  he  is  like  myself.'  You 
know  we  were  once  homeless 
in  these  mountains;  and  no 
stranger,  whomsoever  he  be, 
would  be  turned  from  the 
doorof  my  poorest  subject.  It 
has  happened  not  seldom  that 
wounded  Turks  were  har- 
bored in  some  of  the  homes  of  my  people, 
and  were  assisted  to  escape  as  soon  as 
they  were  able  to  walk." 

The  Prince  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Slavic  literature,  and  is  himself  a 
poet  of  much  talent,  and  his  dramas  have 
passed,  not  only  over  the  tiny  stage  at 
Cettinje,  but  have  been  played  repeatedly 
at  Belgrave  and  other  cities  where  the 
Serbic  language  is  spoken.  The  literature 
of  the  southern  Slav  is  largely  the  literature 
of  the  people,  the  ancient  Saga,  and  has 
grown,  as  the  Prince  says,  "  upon  the  lips 
of  the  people."  It  is  diminishing  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  and  will  disappear  when 
civilization  has  supplanted  the  present 
primitive,  heroic  way  of  living. 

The  audience  was  over,  and  I  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  large  garden  where 
the  different  tribes  were  gathering  to  be 
reviewed  by  their  ruler.  They  stood 
about  him  in  a  semicircle,  like  giant  trees 
of  the  forest,  untainted  by  vice  or  disease, 
untouched  by  culture ;  tiiirty  thousand  of 
them  passed  before  him — old  comrades 
of  the  battlefield  and  their  sons — and  for 
each  of  them  he  had  a  friendly  look.  A 
king,  yet  as  a  brother  he  walked  among 
them,  and  they  kissed  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment as  he  passed,  and  no  doubt  each  of 
them  would  have  been  ready  to  give  his 
life  for  his  "  Njegus."  While  one  of  the 
tribes  was  in  review,  and  he  passed  from 
one  to  the  ohter  receiving  the  usual  salu- 
tation, he  came  to  an  old  warrior  who 
stood  meekly  in  his  placej,  ready  to.  follow 
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the  example  of  his  comrades,  but  the  glimpse  of  a  heroic  people,  who  are  still 

Prince  kissed  him  on  the  cheek  and  said,  living  in  the  past,  without  steam  or  elec- 

"  Bratje,  it  is  for  me  to  salute  thee,  for  tricity,  with  scarce  anything  which  belongs 

thou  hast  saved  my  life,"  and  the  old  man  to  this  century  except  postage-stamps  and 

thus  honored  wept  for  joy.  American  revolvers ;  and  I  am  still  unde- 

It  was  all  over  much  too  soon,  this  cided  whether  to  pity  or  to  envy  them. 

The  Grasmere  Sports 

By  A.  J.  George 


I PRESUME  all  will  agree  that  the 
secret  of  England's  power  to  work  is 
in  the  fact  that  she  has  solved  the 
problem  of  play.  The  American  traveler 
in  England,  if  he  is  thoughtful  and  observ- 
ing, is  impressed  with  this  truth  above  all 
others.  The  honest,  hearty  activity  of 
the  English  people — young  and  old — on 
the  Saturday  half-holiday,  bank  holiday, 
and  the  numerous  other  festival  days,  is 
a  sight  well  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic 
to  see. 

One  who  is  familiar  with  rural  life  in 
England  will  care  little  for  the  rush  and 
roar  of  the  ci^,  but  will  turn  his  face 
toward  hill  and  moor,  beck  and  tarn,  where 
life  is  never  dressed  for  show ;  where 
**  love  is  found  in  huts  where  poor  men 
lie,"  and  where  one's  daily  teacher  may 
be  woods  and  hills,  and  the  silence  that  is 
in  the  starry  sl^. 

Tired  of  haste,  and  wearying  strain, 

We  long  for  scenes  that  rest  and  cheer ; 
We  leave  the  mart,  the  court  of  gain, 

And  seek  for  what  will  aye  endear : 
The  strength  that's  found  in  mere  and  dell. 
The  freshness  of  the  moor  and  fell, 

Whose  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

May  steal  into  the  soul. 

In  Cumbria's  dales  and  Westmoreland, 

Whose  rugged  Pike  and  towering  Scaur- 
Defended  by  a  worthy  band — 

Oft  turned  back  the  shock  of  war ; 
British  camp  and  Roman  wall, 
Strong  Norman  keep  and  Saxon  hall. 

The  dalesman's  stead  and  shepherd's  cot, 

The  past  and  present  blend. 

By  Grasmere's  lake  and  peaceful  vale 
Enshrined  within  the  mountains  old. 

Where — glorified  by  many  a  tale 
Of  cottager  and  shepherd  bold — 

Life  still  is  rich  in  nature's  lore, 

And  lovely  as  in  times  of  yore, 
When  in  its  lonely,  shy  retreat 
The  poet  of  the  hills  tlid  dwell. 

He  lived  that  all  who  would  might  see 
Where  manliness  might  yet  be  found, 

What  beauty  was,  what  dignity. 
In  simple  folk  by  duty  bound. 


He  lies  by  Rotha's  sparkfing  wave, 
Near  sights  and  sounds  that  won  his  !ove. 

And  iul  who've  felt  his  kindling  totich 

Rejoice  in  life  the  more. 

Of  the  many  interesting  features  of  life 
in  the  Lakeland  which  Wordsworth  loved, 
and  in  which  man  and  nature  work  to- 
gether, may  be  mentioned  those  famous 
festivals  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  which  are 
annually  observed  :  Rushbearing  at  Gras- 
mere and  Ambleside,  May  Queen  festival 
at  Keswick,  Sheep-dogs'  contest  at  Trout- 
beck,  and  the  Grasmere  sports. 

These  sports  resemble  the  old  Greek 
games  in  simplici^',  naturalness,  and  free- 
dom from  the  vices  of  professionalism. 
Their  modern  counterpart  is  the  Highland 
contests  over  the  border — of  which  Clough 
wrote  so  charmingly  in  his  Vacation  Pas- 
toral, "  The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-VuoIich :" 

It  was  afternoon ;  and  the  sports  were  now  at 
an  ending. 

Long  had  stone  been  put,  tree  cast,  and  thrown 

the  hammer: 
Up  the  perpendicular  hill,  Sir  Hector  so  called 

it, 

Eight  stout  gillies  had  run,  with  speed  and 

agility  wondrous; 
Run,  too,  the  course  on  the  level  had  been ; 

the  leaping  was  over. 

For  weeks  preparations  had  been  made 
in  the  little  vale  of  "  Girsmer."  Shepherds 
were  coming  to  the  shop  of  the  Secretary 
to  enter  for  the  wrestling  or  the  running; 
hounds  were  brought  in  to  be  numbered  ; 
there  were  frequent  practice  runs  on  the 
flat  or  up  Solver  How.  Pavement  End, 
the  old  camping-ground  of  Viking  and 
Roman,  now  used  as  cricket  pitch,  was 
being  put  into  shape;  the  grand  stand, 
the  band  stand,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
necessary  accessories,  were  being  erected, 
and  all  was  expectation.  We  had  watched 
the  glass  for  days,  and  the  report  was, 
"  Going  up  " — asure  sign  of  ^ood  weather. 
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At  last  the  eventful  morning  came,  and 
we  rose  early  to  see  the  first  comers.  An 
old  dalesman,  in  reply  to  a  question  in 
F^;ard  to  the  weather,  said :  "  Weel,  weel, 
the  top  end '11  be  fine,  but  the  back  end 
mebbeMl  be  wet,  but  naebody  at  Girsmere 
sports  cares  for  wet"  The  roads  are  now 
alive  with  coaches,  spanking  teams  and 
gay  turnouts  of  the  gentry,  carts  of  all 
sorts,  horsemen  and  footmen,  for  the 
nearest  railway  station  is  eight  miles  away. 
Horns  are  tooting  and  all  are  merry- 
making. They  are  coining  from  Furness 
Abbey,  Coniston,  Bowness,  Paterdale, 
Langdale,  Penrith,  Keswick,  and  Cocker- 
mouth,  over  the  hills  and  moors,  and  a 
walk  of  twenty  miles  is  a  common  thing. 
It's  a  glorious  sight,  this  pilgnmage 
through  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Lake- 
land hills,  where  nature  and  man  have 
united  to  work  that  magic  of 

A  world  in  miniature ;  a  land 
Wrought  with  such  curious  toil  as  though 
in  mirth 

Nature  has  thrown  thee  from  her  dextrous 
hand 

To  be  a  sportive  model  of  the  earth. 

Every  rood  of  ground  has  been  con- 
secrated by  the  life  and  love  and  song  of 
the  noblest  men  and  women  the  world 
knows:  Faber,  Wilson,  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  Hartley 
Coleridge,  Dr.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  Ruskin  have  shed  a 
luster  over  this  land — 

The  gleam. 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream. 

As  we  pass  into  Red  Lion  Square  we 
find  every  hotel  and  private  house  has 
prepared  to  entertain  guests — and  a  hun- 
gry lot  diey  will  be.  Tables  are  set  in 
every  available  spot  in  the  house  and 
garden.  Our  landlady  expects  to  serve 
dinner  to  three  hundred,  and  asks  us  if 
we  would  not  like  to  take  our  lunch  into 
the  fields,  or  to  the  island  in  the  lake ;  but 
we  say  nay,  as  we  wish  to  see  the  crowd 
in  all  its  activities.  At  the  old-lich  gate 
of  the  churchyard  we  buy  some  of  Sarah 
Nelson's  famous  gingerbread,  some  ban- 
bury  cakes  of  a  huckster,  a  programme  of 
one  village  lad,  a  ticket  of  another,  and 
we  are  ready  for  the  day's  sport.  As  we 
take  our  seat  upon  the  highest  of  the  six 
rows  which  surround  the  field — now  filled 
with  an  eager,  merry,  and  motley  throng— 


the  scene  is  an  inspiring  one.  Rows  of 
carriages  surround  the  amphitheater  of 
seats,  smaller  carriages  first,  then  the 
laiger,  and  at  last  the  coaches,  making  a 
second  series  of  seats ;  while  below  the 
crowd  begins  to  select  seats  upon  mackin- 
toshes spread  upon  the  ground.  The 
Queen's  Royal  Lancashire  Band  is  playing 
national  airs,  and  the  old  crier  is  making 
ready  to  announce  the  events. 

"  What  a  parson's  pleasure-ground  is 
this  1"  says  Canon  Rawnsley.  "  Deans, 
canons,  bishops,  and  archbishops  are  seen 
in  the  happiest  and  most  unprofessional 
of  moods.  There  is  at  least  one  parson 
in  the  Sports  Committee,  and  around  the 
ring  they  may  be  counted  by  scores.  One 
is  not  sorry  that  this  is  so.  The  more 
our  spiritual  shepherds  meet  and  mingle 
with  such  simple  country  shepherds'  sport 
as  Grasmere  provides,  the  healthier  and 
happier  the  tone  of  English  amusement" 
The  Canon  himself  is  one  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  man  to  make  diese  sports  what 
they  are. 

As  we  sit  here  waiting  for  the  sports  to 
begin,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  peaceful 
vale,  still  preserving  all  the  beauties  which 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  charmed  the 
poet  Gray  and  led  him  to  write,  "  One  of 
the  sweetest  landscapes  that  art  ever 
attempted  to  imitate.  No  flaming  gentle- 
man's house,  or  garden  walks,  break  in 
upon  this  little,  imsuspected  paradise,  but 
all  is  peace,  rusticity,  and  happy  poverty 
in  its  neatest  and  most  becoming  attire." 

Two  objects  stand  out  as  touching  me- 
morials of  the  kind  of  life  with  nature  that 
has  been  lived  here,  and  which,  humble  as 
they  are,  yet  shed  influence  over  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world :  Dove  Cottage,  where 
the  poet,  who  enjoyed  these  simple  pas- 
times, lived  and  loved  and  sang ;  and  the 
quiet  comer  in  the  little  churchyard  of  St 
Oswald's,  where,  beneath  the  fir-trees 
planted  by  himself  and  Dr.  Arnold,  lie 
the  ashes  of  the  poet  and  his  beloved  wife 
and  sister, 

No  heavier  thing  upon  his  gentle  breast 
Than  turf  starred  o'er  in  spring  with  daisy 
eyes. 

The  Rotha  murmurs  a  sweet  undersong 
as  it  glides  quietly  by  on  its  way  to  the 
lake. 

Keep  fresh  the  grass  uppn  his  grave, 
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Sing  him  thjr  best  I  For  few  or  none 
Hear  thy  voice  right*  now  he  is  gone. 

Wordsworth's  own  description  of  the 
vale  on  his  return  to  Dove  Cottage  after  a 
long  absence  suggests  itself  to  us  who 
have  returned  here  after  a  period  of 
several  years : 

Mild  and  soft  and  gay  and  beautiful  thou  art, 
Dear  valley,  having  in  thy  face  a  smile 
Though  peaceful  full  of  gladness.   Thou  art 
pleased, 

Pleased  with  thy  crags  and  woody  steeps,  thy 
lake, 

Its  one  green  island,  and  its  winding  shores. 
Thy  multitude  of  little  rocky  hills. 
Thy  church  and  cottages  of  mountain  stone, 
Qustered  like  stars  some  few,  but  sii^e  most, 
And  lurking  dimly  in  tiieir  shy  retreats. 

Thus  lost  in  refiection,  we  are  called 
back  to  the  present  by  the  bell  and  shout 
of  the  Crier,  as  we  hear,  "  All  ye  who 
have  entered  for  the  leaping  mak  reedy 
and  coom  cot  I"  and  again,  "  If  ony  of  ye 
chaps  have  entered  heavy  weight  wristling, 
ooom  intil  ringl"  Wrestling  will  con- 
tinue all  day,  for  there  are  fifty  six  entries 
for  heavyweights,  and  forty-four  for  Itght- 
wei^ts.  The  judges  now  appear,  properly 
decorated  with  badges,  and  as  some  get 
in  the  way  of  the  onlookers,  the  cry  is — 
"  Tell  the  oompire  to  staand  aboot  I"  The 
bobbies  (police)  are  pushing  the  crowd 
back,  and  ordering  them  "  Doon,  doon, 
CD  ^e  mackintoshes,  sit  doon  I"  when 
one  young  fellow  gets  a  bit  saucy,  and 
the  bobby  says :  Tut,  tut,  now,  no  bad 
language  I"  While  the  first  pair  are  wres- 
tling, one  of  the  contestants  gets  a  bit  hot 
because  his  opponent  seems  to  be  getting 
the  best  hold,  and  the  crowd  shouts  (in 
condemnation  of  it)  to  the  other,  "  Go  on, 
Jackson,  neever  ye  mind  temper,  knock 
him  mad,  blow  him  oot" 

Leaping  being  over,  the  cry  is,  "  Ali  ye 
mak  reedy  for  the  toog  o'  war  I"  and  so  it 
goes  on  through  the  various  contests  until 
two  o'clock  is  reached,  the  hour  for  the 
guides'  race.  Now  those  who  have  been 
opening  hampers  and  cracking  ale-bottles 
at  lunch  suddenly  are  on  tiptoe,  for  this  race 
is  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the  sports. 
At  the  sound  of  the  bell  there  step  for- 
ward twelve  lusty  dalesmen  who  know 
eveiy  hill  and  dale,  every  beck  and 
tarn,  in  the  district.  They  come  from 
Braithewaite,  Skelwith  Bridge,  Outgate, 
Moor  How,  Blackburn,  and  Troutbeck, 
and  know  what  mountain-climbing  means. 
They  are  to  leap  the  stone  wall  six  feet 


high,  run  across  the  flat  one-half  mile,  and 
up  Silver  How,  1,200  feet  high,  over  rocks 
and  becks,  through  bracken  and  heather, 
and  return  to  the  sports-field.  We  notice 
particularly  one  slim-limbed,  broad-chested 
runner,  whose  name  reveals  a  bit  ofhistory. 
Caradice  is  his  name,  and  Canon  Rawnsley 
tells  us  that  it  is  still  a  somewhat  com- 
mon name  in  Westmoreland,  and  is  evi- 
dence that  he  descended  from  the  old 
British  chieftain  Caractacus  or  Caradoc. 
While  we  are  talking,  they  are  off  like  a 
pack  of  hounds ;  each,  selecting  his  own 
path,  makes  for  thefellside.  It  is  a  hardy 
feat,  this,  but  up  they  go,  pass  the  flagman 
at  the  top,  and  start  for  the  return,  now 
jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  now  swinging 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  now  crawling 
like  mountain  goats  over  slippery  stones 
and  through  tangled  tliickets.  It  is  a 
closely  contested  race,  not  a  hundred 
yards  between  the  first  man  and  the  last 
at  the  finish ;  the  time  is  fourteen  minutes 
and  forty  seconds,  over  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  miles,  mostly  mountain-climb- 
ing. I  asked  an  old  dalesman  near  me  if 
there  were  ever  any  accidents  in  these 
races,  and  he  replied  :  "  Na,  na,  not  often, 
but  if  a  gay  good  un  [the  leader]  should 
brak  his  Hg  or  tummel  and  hurt  hissel' 
they  would  give  him  a  prize,  tak  care  of 
him,  and  pay  the  doctor."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  here  that  several  of  those  who 
were  in  the  guides'  race  entered  the  mile 
race  shortly  after.  Now  the  welcome  cry 
is  heard,  "  All  maak  reedy  for  the  hound 
trail  1"  This  is  the  contest  for  which  we 
have  been  waiting,  and  all  eyes  are  turned 
toward  the  line  as  the  hoimds,  twenty-two 
in  number,  are  led  forth.  Here  come 
Royal,  Duster,  Welcome,  Ruby,  Comrade, 
Crazy  Jane,  and  all  the  rest  They  are 
thin  as  rakes-— splendid  condition  for  the 
ten-mile  run  over  the  fellside.  Their 
caretakers  are  giving  them,  from  bottles, 
soup  or  tea,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
thirsty,  and  may  run  without  pausing  at 
the  becks  to  drink.  The  runner  of  the 
trail,  who  started  over  the  course  in  the 
morning,  dra^ng  a  rabbit-skin  saturated 
with  anise-seed,  now  comes  in  by  Easdale, 
and  we  know  what  the  run  is  to  be.  As 
the  hounds  catch  the  scent,  each  breaks 
forth  in  baying,  and  the  chorus  echoes  and 
re-echoes  over  the  hills.  Some  have  to 
be  held  in  arms,  others  by-  both  hands,  as 
they  tug  at  the  leash. 
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Every  eye  is  eager  and  sparkling,  every 
ear  intept,  and  every  voice  at  its  best. 
At  the  signal  they  are  off,  and  "  Awa'  wi' 
tha  I"  is  heard  from  hundreds  of  spectators. 

How  they  leap  across  the  field  and 
over  the  wall  I  Up  the  side  of  Silver  How 
they  go  in  speckled  lines,  filling  the  valley 
with  their  music.  We  now  raise  the  glasses 
to  our  eyes  and  follow  them  in  their  gay 
sport.  Comrade  is  leading  by  Red  Bank, 
and  the  motley  crowd  is  close  upon  him  ; 
on  they  rush  by  Loughrigg  Fell  and  Rydal 
Water,  around  Rydal  Mount  and  under 
Nap  Scar ;  Fairfield  and  Helvellyn  send 
back  their  baying ;  Greenhead  Ghyll  and 
Michael's  sheepfold  glisten  with  the  mov- 
ing multitude  as  they  emerge  into  the 
open  ;  now  they  leap  the  Raise  and  are  on 
Helm  Crag ;  Easdale  gives  us  their  voices  ; 
and  now  the  leaders  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
crest  of  Still  Fell,  where  they  stop  for  a 
moment  as  if  they  had  lost  the  trail.  All 
is  excitement  lest  they  loiter,  but  it  is  only 
for  a  moment,  for  on  they  come  over  the 
beck  and  down  the  rocks,  eyes  sparkling 
with  joy,  and  voices  still  fresh  and  clear ; 
all  so  intensely  human. 

The  crowd  rush  on  to  meet  their  favor- 
ites and  cheer  them  home.    Ruby  leads, 


with  Miller  second,  and  Comrade  third ; 
but  a!ll  seem  pleased  alike,  conquerors  and 
conquered.  They  have  run  the  trail  in 
thirty-nine  minutes. 

This  completes  the  sports  for  us,  and 
we  wander  away  by  the  lakeside  until  the 
evening  shadows  fall  and  the  valley  re- 
sumes its  wonted  repose  after  another 
eventful  day.  Returning  by  the  poet's 
house,  we  hear  the  voice  of  a  disciple  of 
Wordsworth  as  he  utters  our  own  feelings: 

"  Behind  Helm  Crag  and  SUver  How  the  sheen 

Of  the  retreating  day  is  less  and  less. 
Soon  will  the  lordlier  summits,  here  unseen. 
Gather  the  night  about  their  nakedness. 

The  half-heard  bleat  of  sheep  comes  from  the 
hill, 

Faint  sound  of  childish  play  is  on  the  air. 
The  river  murmurs  past   All  else  is  still ; 
The  very  graves  seem  stiller  than  they  are. 

Afar  though  nation  be  on  nation  hurled, 

And  life  with  toil  and  ancient  pain  depressed, 
Here  one  may  scarce  believe  the  whole  wide 
world 

Is  not  at  peace,  and  all  man's  heart  at  rest 

Rest !  'twas  the  gift  he  gave ;  and  peace !  die 
shade 

He  spread,  for  spirits  fevered  with  the  sun. 
To  him  his  bounties  are  come  back— here  laid 
In  rest,  in  peace,  his  labor  nobly  done." 


The  Hour-Glass 

By  Priscilla  Leonard 

Eternal  things  can  stretch  or  shorten  Time 

At  their  imperial  will ;  from  chime  to  chime 

Measures  the  Umit  of  an  hour,  yet  still 

The  anguish  of  a  soul  can  overfill 

A  century's  cup  as  the  slow  seconds  move, 

Or,  throned  within  the  heart,  a  rapturous  love 

With  passionate  and  Ml -compelling  power 

Can,  by  a  touch,  make  of  the  self-same  hour 

A  single  yearning  moment,  swift  to  pass. 

Ah,  Time  1  how  impotent  thy  scythe  and  glass, — 

Plaything  thou  art,  though  tyrant  thou  wouldst  be, 

For  man's  eternal  soul  makes  sport  of  thee  K 
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The  Religious  Situation  at  Harvard 

By  Durant  Drake 


ON  the  twenty-third  of  January  last, 
Phillips  Brooks  House,  the  new 
religious  center  of  Harvard,  was 
formally  dedicated  and  transferred  to  the 
University.  Following  the  presentation 
exercises,  a  "  mass-meeting  "  of  students 
gathered  in  Sanders  to  show  their  "loving 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  great 
preacher  and  sympathetic  friend  of  young 
men  whose  name  the  building  was  to  bear. 

The  simple  three-story  structure  of 
brick  and  stone,  thus  introduced  to  the 
University,  stands  on  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  Yard,  very  near  the  daily  ebb  and 
flow  of  student  life.  It  harmonizes  in 
architecture  with  the  other  old  buildings 
close  by,  and  when  the  newness  of  the 
brick  has  worn  off  in  the  wind  and  rain, 
and  the  ivy  has  crept  over  its  walls,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  build- 
ings in  the  Yard.  Under  this  one  roof 
are  now  housed  Catholics  and  Protestants 
of  every  denomination,  ail  co-operating 
heartily  in  their  common  wgrk  of  incresis- 


ing  the  religious  life  of  the  students.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  the  common  recep- 
tion-rooms— whose  broad,  open  fireplaces 
and  polished  floors  add  to  the  quiet,  sub- 
dued atmosphere — the  library,  and  the 
office  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Committee, 
the  central  philanthropic  organization. 
Upstairs  are  suites  of  rooms  for  the  differ- 
ent religious  societies,  and  a  hall,  holding 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  for  larger  meetings. 

The  opening  of  this  home  for  the  relig- 
ious societies  marks  a  new  epoch  in  their 
existence,  by  giving  them  a  standing  and 
reo^itioD  in  the  eyes  of  the  University. 
It  is  thus  another  move  in  the  gradual 
solution  of  the  problem,  How  far  and  in 
what  way  shall  our  religious  feeling  find 
outward  expression  ?  It  is  the  same  prob- 
lem of  religion  which  is  being  grappled 
with  everywhere.  We  are  in  a  transition 
age,  when  old  forms  of  expression  are 
being  outgrown,  and  the  new  forms  which 
are  to  take  their  place  are  not  yet  plain. 
Beliefs  are  no  longer  accepted  like  d, 
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family  name.  Religious  meetings  must 
appeal  to  the  manhood  in  men  if  they  are 
to  draw.  Harvard,  as  befits  her,  is  in 
the  forefront  of  the  movement  Here,  if 
anywhere,  this  burning  question  of  relig- 
ion is  being  keenly  felt  and  seriously 
faced. 

To  a  superficial  observer  it  might  seem 
that  this  unrest — this  discontent  with  old 
forms — denoted  irreligion.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Passive  ac- 
ceptance of  creeds,  not  the  uncertain  grop- 
ing after  better,  is  dangerous.  At  least, 
nowhere  is  there  a  franker  interest  in 
religious  problems  than  at  Harvard.  The 
frequent  lectures  and  addresses  given 
before  the  University  on  ethical  and  relig- 
ious topics  are  well  attended — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  annual  Ingersoll  lecture  on  the 
Immortality  of  Man,  given  this  year  by 
Professor  Royce,  which  had  to  be  repeated, 
on  account  of  the  lai^  numbers  turned 
away  from  the  hall  the  first  night 

Of  course,  in  such  a  large  and  hetero- 
geneous community  as  ours,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  generalizations  of  univer£.a] 
validity.  All  types  of  men  are  to  be 
found.  There  are  many  who  are  heedless 
and  frivolous,  not  a  few  who  are  depraved 
and  vicious — just  as  there  are  everywhere. 
But  in  general  the  undergraduates  are 


dignified,  true-hearted,  and  thoughtful,  less 
prankish  and  more  mature  than  in  most 
collies.  The  typical  Harvard  man  looks 
at  life  seriously,  tries  to  do  whatever  he 
does  well,  and  wishes  to  make  the  most  of 
his  life.  Moral  standards  are  hi^.  In 
all  intercollegiate  contests  fairness  and 
sportsmanship  are  the  rule.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  one  to  attain  promi- 
nence among  his  fellows  who  is  not  a 
thorough  gentleman  and  a  manly  man. 
In  short,  if  religion  be  held  to  consist,  not 
in  church-going  and  adherence  to  creeds, 
but  in  a  faithful  discharge  of  duties,  an 
intelligent  interest  in  vital  problems,  an 
earnest  longing  to  make  life  better,  a  rev- 
erent attitude  toward  all  that  is  sacred  to 
men,  and  a  steady  faith  in  the  value  of 
life — then  the  Harvard  spirit  may  be  said 
to  be  truly  religious. 

That  this  spirit  expresses  itself  in  true, 
manly  lives  is  much.  But  men  in  all  times 
have  felt  the  need  of  a  more  directly  relig- 
ious expression  of  this  attitude  toward  the 
world.  To  fill  this  need  the  University 
provides  daily  services  in  Appleton  Chapel, 
and,  in  addition,  various  groups  of  stu- 
dents hold  religious  meetings  of  different 
kinds.  By  no  means  all  of  the  most 
promising  young  men  of  the  Universi^ 
care  for  these  services,  but  they  neverthe- 
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less  attract  a  lai^  per- 
centage of  the  students 
from  their  btisy  lives. 

Most  important,  per- 
haps, are  the  quiet  morn- 
ing; prayers  in  Appleton 
Chapel.    For  five  min- 
utes before  a  quartei'  of 
nine  every  week-day  the 
silver-toned  bell  of  Har- 
vard Hall  calls  the  nnen 
together;  and  as  the  last 
peat  dies  away  the  sim- 
ple quarter-hour  service 
begins.  The  rich  morn- 
ing sunlight  streaming 
through    the  stained- 
glass  windows,  the  rev- 
erent atmosphere  of  t'le 
chapel,  and  the  serious 
faces  of  the  listeners, 
contribute  to  make  an 
impressive  scene.  Sing- 
ing by  the  college  choir,  a  few  verses  read 
responsively,  a  brief,  earnest  talk  by  the 
preacher  of  the  day,  ending  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  recited  together,  a  closing  hymn, 
and  the  service  is  over,  promptly  at  nine 
o'clock.    The  attendance  varies  from  day 
to  day,  depending  largely  upon  the  power 
of  the  preacher  to  attract    On  a  Monday 
morning,  before  the  many  who  spend  Sun- 
day away  from  Cambridge  have  returned, 
the  number  may  fall  to  sixty  or  seventy ; 
oh  some  days  it  rises  to  three  hundred  or 
more.    A  few  regular  chapel-goers  there 
are  who  may  be  seen  morning  after  morn- 
ing, rain  or  shine,  in  the  accustomed  seat. 
But  the  majority  attend  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  so  that  the  whole 
number  who  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  services  is  much  larger  than  might  be 
supposed. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  success 
of  these  purely  voluntary  services  lies  in  the 
quality  of  the  speakers.  A  board  of  five 
preacikers  of  any  denomination,  together 
with  the  regular  Preacher  to  the  Univer- 
sity, take  turns  in  conducting  the  services. 
Many  of  the  best  preachers  in  the  country 
have  been  numbered  from  year  to  year  on 
this  board  since  its  founding  in  1886 — 
Phillips  Brooks,  Lyman  Abbott,  George 
Gordon,  Henry  van  Dyke,  Washington 
Gladden,  Dean  Hodges,  Bishop  Lawrence, 
President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  President 
Hyde,  of  Bowdoin,  Dr.  Faunce,  now  Fresi- 
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dent  of  Brown,  and  others  equally  well 

known. 

The  Sunday  evening  services  are  open  to 
the  public,  and,  if  the  preacher  is  popular, 
are  often  crowded,  but  seats  are  reserved 
for  the  students,  who  predominate  in  num- 
bers. No  services  are  held  in  Apple- 
ton  Chapel  Sunday  mornings,  but  seats 
are  provided  for  the  students  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  University  in  many  of  the 
neighboring  churches,  and  a  large  number 
of  students  regularly  attend  churches  in 
Cambridge  or  Boston.  Most  picturesque 
and  famous  of  all  are  Ae  vesper  services 
held  in  the  late  afternoon  on  Thursdays 
from  Thanksgiving  to  Easter.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  students  to  entertain  their 
friends  on  these  days,  and  every  week  the 
chapel  is  thronged  with  fair  maidens  in 
prettiest  costume.  The  service  is  largely 
of  song,  with  usually  a  solo  by  one  of  the 
boy  sopranos.  Toward  spring,  as  the 
afternoons  lengthen  and  the  Yard  grows 
more  and  more  beautiful,  the  number  of 
visitors  increases,  till  one  must  go  early 
to  secure  a  seat. 

Far  less  noticeable,  but  of  deeper  effect 
than  any  services,  are  the  quiet  talks  in 
the  "  Preachers'  Room "  in  quaint  old 
Wadsworth  House.  Here,  in  a  cozy 
study  with  easy  chairs  and  open  fireplace, 
the  preacher  pro  tern,  keeps  open  house. 
Thus,  the  whole  morning  long,  every  day 
during  term-time,  some  leading  clergyman 
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gives  his  time  to  talking  personally  with 
men  about  anything  that  interests  them — 

and  he  is  rarely  left  idle.  They  come 
with  all  sorts  of  questions,  doubts,  and 
moods,  just  to  get  advice  and  help,  as 
from  one  man  to  another.  The  preachers 
have  invariably  agreed  that  this  pastoral 
work — such  as  is  offered  by  no  other 
college  or  church  in  the  country — is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  duties 
in  Cambridge.  In  the  private  record- 
book  which  holds  the  experience  and 
sug^stions  of  each  successive  preacher 
are  many  like  the  following  from  the  hand 
of  Phillips  Brooks:  "There  have  been 
some  interviews  here  which  have  made 
me  feel  that  for  one  of  them  alone  it 
would  have  been  quite  worth  while  to  take 
the  small  trouble  whidi  coming  all  these 
days  has  involved." 

In  addition  to  the  religious  privileges 
offered  directly  by  the  University  there 
are  several  groups  of  students  who  seek  a 
further  expression  for  their  religious  feel- 
ing. The  largest  of  these  groups  is  the 
Christian  Association — the  descendant  of 
a  society  formed  in  1802,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Intera>llegiate  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  North  America.  Its  regular  members 
must  be  "  members  in  good  standing  of 
evangelical  churches,"  but  all  students  are 
cordially  invited  to  join  in  its  work.  De- 
votional meetings,  usually  led  by  students, 
are  held  once  a  week,  in  the  early  eve- 
ning, with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
thirty.  Several  weekly  Bible  classes  are 
conducted^  with  an  enrollment  of  some 
seventy  students.  A  pleasant  reading- 
room,  with  the  daily  papers  and  maga- 
zines, as  well  as  a  well-selected  library  of 
modern  religious  books,  is  open  all  day, 
and  attracts  a  good  many  readers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  college  year 
fhe  Association  is  busiest.  A  reception 
committee  keeps  members  on  hand  in  the 
reading-room  to  welcome  new  students 
and  assist  them  in  every  way  possible. 
Handbooks  with  general  information  of 
all  sorts  about  the  University  are  distrib- 
uted ;  small  baggage  is  taken  care  of  ; 
letters  are  received  for  students  whose 
address  is  uncertain  ;  a  list  of  rooms  and 
boarding-places  is  prepared.  During  the 
first  week  a  reception  is  held,  at  which 
opportunity  is  given  freshmen  to  meet 
each  other  and  upper-classmen. 

All  this  varied  activity,  besides  the  phil- 


anthropic work  carried  on  by  the  Associ* 
ation,  which  includes  weekly  Gospel  serv- 
ices at  the  Davis  Street  Industrial  Home, 
teaching  at  the  Chinese  Sunday-school, 
and  the  daily  care  of  a  sailors'  reading- 
room  on  T  wharf,  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  salaried  general  secretary. 

Another  association,  the   St.  Paul's 
Society,  aims  to  unite  the  Episcopalians 
of  the  University  in  worship  according  to  | 
the  customs  of  their  Church.    Meetings,  j 
of  from  ten  to  twenty-five,  are  held  week-  j 
ly,  usually  in  charge  of  some  clergyman. 
During  Lent  and  Advent  evening  prayers 
are  read  daily  by  one  of  the  members  of  | 
the  Society.    A  chapter  of  the  Brother-  i 
hood  of  St  Andrew,  formed  in  connection 
with  the  Society,  holds  monthly  meetings. 

The  Catholic  Club  has  for  its  aim  '*  to 
improve  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  its 
members,  to  make  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  better  known  at  Harvard,  and  to 
increase  the  good  will  that  exists  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  the  Uni- 
versity." Fortnightly  conferences  are  held 
on  doctrinal  subjects,  and  occasional  open 
meetings,  addressed  by  prominent  Cath-  , 
olics.  The  club  has  been  up  to  this  year 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  outside  of  the 
Catholic  universities,  and  its  existence  has 
done  much  to  reassure  Catholic  students 
who  have  wished  to  enjoy  the  educational 
advantages  of  Harvard  while  still  keeping 
firm  hold  of  their  religion.  [ 

A  more  recent  organization  is  the  Relig- 
ious Union,  which  is  intended  to  include 
"  all  men  interested  in  religious  matters, 
without  distinction  of  belief,"  who  wish  to 
come  together  and  discuss  religious  and 
ethical  questions.  As  yet  it  has  but  a 
small  membership — about  ten  or  twenty 
usually  gathering  for  the  discussion. 

Besides  these  organizations  there  are 
several  smaller  religious  societies  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  which  meet  less 
frequently  and  are  chiefly  social  in  nature. 

The  reli^ous  privil^s  which  thus  lie 
open  to  the  student  are  of  the  very  best 
And  yet  it  is  true  that  a  large  class  of 
men — and  among  them  many  of  the  best 
in  college — do  not  take  advantage  of 
them.  Appleton  Chapel,  with  its  splendid 
corps  of  preachers,  attracts  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  men,  but  the  religious 
societies  draw  only  small  numbers.  This 
is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  have  at  times  been  in  the 
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hands  of  narrowly  pious  men — and  the 
ordinary  Harvard  man  has  a  horror  of 
narrowness.  But,  beyond  the  distrust 
arising  thence,  it  is  evident  that  neither 

prayer-meetings  nor  religious  discussions 
in  which  they  may  be  expected  to  take 
part  are  attractive  to  the  body  of  students. 

Not  that  Harvard  is  so  different  from 
the  "  outer  world  "  in  this  respect.  Prayer- 
meetings  and  church-going  are  nowhere 
so  universal  as  in  former  times,  when  the 
customs  of  most  of  our  New  England 
colleges  were  crystallized.  Indeed,  relig- 
ious expression  is  probably  as  large  an 
element  here  as  in  any  other  equally 


matter.  Thus  it  would  be  quite  impossi- 
ble, for  instance,  for  an  officer  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associaticm  to  be 
found  cheating,  as  has  happened  where  the 
position  is  one  of  social  repute.  What- 
ever religious  expression  takes  place  is 
thoroughly  genuine  and  natural ;  every 
bit  of  it  means  something.  When  Henry 
Drummond,  after  making  a  tour  of  Ameri- 
can colleges,  returned  for  a  day  or  two  to 
Harvard,  he  paid  hearty  tribute  to  the 
genuineness  of  her  religion.  "  Your  morn- 
ing chapel  is  the  best  of  all,"  he  said  on 
leaving ;  "  it  is  the  most  religious  service  I 
ever  attended." 


APPI.ETON  CHAPEL 


heterogeneous  community  in  America. 
Where  in  any  Protestant  country  can  be 
found  so  large  an  attendance  at  purely 
voluntary  daily  services  ?  By  "  compul- 
sion "  the  numerical  attendance  could  be 
made  much  larger,  but  compulsory  chapel, 
with  its  half-clothed  and  irreverent  or  at 
least  indifferent  audiences,  and  the  disgust 
for  religion  which  it  often  breeds,  has  long 
been  abolished,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Nor  is  there  the  less  obvious  compulsion 
of  custom.  No  Harvard  man  attends  any 
religious  service  because  it  is  the  ihing  to 
do.  There  is  absolutely  no  social  position 
or  prominence  in  any  way  to  be  gained  by 
it;  it  is  re^iarded  as  a  purely  personal 


Why,  then,  is  it  that  larger  numbers  of 
earnest  students  do  not  join  in  these 
genuine  and  sincere  devotional  exercises  ? 
This  is  the  problem. 

Several  reasons  may  be  mentioned 
which  combine  to  hinder  religious  ex- 
pression here.  In  the  first  place,  life  for 
the  serious  undergraduate  is  at  a  fever- 
heat.  He  has  more  to  do,  that  is  really 
worth  doing  and  that  he  really  wants  to 
do,  than  he  can  possibly  include.  Ath- 
letics of  every  conceivable  sort,  debating, 
literary  work,  tutoring,  concerts  and  lec- 
tures on  every  conceivable  subject,  innu- 
merable clubs  and  societies,  besides  the 
r^^ular  coU^;e  work,  draw  him  this  way 
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and  thai,  with  a  thousand  calls  upon  his 
time.  Religious  services  are  not  attended 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  they  must  show 
that  they  are  worth  more  to  him  than  other 
things  he  might  be  doing. 

Besides  this,  a  hesitation  in  the  minds 
of  many  about  identifying  themselves  with 
any  particular  religious  belief  results  from 
the  whole  critical  atmosphere  of  the  Uni- 
versity'. Contact  with  beliefs  of  every  de- 
scription leads  to  tolerance  and  to  hatred  of 
dogmatism.  Everything  must  be  weighed 
before  being  accepted ;  sleepy,  perfunc- 
tory acquiescence  in  tradition  is  felt  to  be 
wrong.  Individualism,  in  the  sense  that 
every  man  roust  stand  on  his  own  feet 
and  think  out  his  own  position,  prevails. 
All  is  in  ferment.  Doubt,  suspended 
judgment,  are  welcomed  as  alone  trust- 
worthy. Most  men  feel  that  they  are  not 
yet  ready  to  settle  the  most  important 
problems,  or  commit  themselves  to  any- 
thing professedly  religious. 

Still  further,  the  shattering  of  religious 
prejudice  and  preconception  leads  many 
men  to  a  temporary  position  of  dislike  for 
anything  that  bears  the  name  religion. 
This  reaction  from  blind  belief  to  absolute 
hostility  is  a  stage  through  which  many 
Harvard  men  pass,  and  on  some  it  leaves 
a  lasting  mark.  But  in  most  men,  under- 
lying their  distrust  of  religious  forms, 
there  still  lurks  a  genuine  religious  yearn- 
ing, however  unprofessed  and  even  un- 
recognized. 

To  this  condition  of  affairs  comes  the 
enthusiasm  attending  the  opening  of 
Phillips  Brooks  House,  and  a  renewed 
attempt  to  find  an  adequate  expression  for 
the  religious  spirit  Besides  the  increased 
aggressiveness  of  the  existing  societies,  a 
new  movement  has  been  started  by  the 
formation  of  a  central  committee,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  various  relig- 
ious societies  and  other  men  prominent 
in  college,  including  the  presidents  of  the 
Senior  and  Freshmen  classes,  the  ranking 
scholar  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  'Varsity  football  team.  This 
committee  has  planned  University  relig- 
ious meetings  of  a  very  simple  nature,  to 
be  held  monthly  in  the  large  hall  of  Phil- 
lips Brooks  House.  Prominent  and  well- 
loved  preachers  are  to  be  invited  to  speak, 
and  the  address  is  to  be  followed  by  an 
informal  reception  to  the  speaker,  with 
light  refreshments.    The  committee  be- 


lieves that  the  meetings  of  the  various 
groups  of  men  comprising  ::he  different 
religious  societies  are  all  the  better  for 
being  small  and  personal  in  nature,  but  it 
hopes  in  these  University  meetings— free 
from  all  profession  of  faith — to  reacb 
larger  numbers  and  unite  than  in  com- 
mon sympathy. 

It  is  too  soon  to  predict  how  this  inter- 
esting experiment  will  turn  out.  Its  suc- 
cess or  failure  will  go  far  to  indicate  the 
attitude  of  the  educated  young  men  of 
to-day  toward  religious  matters.  Bat, 
whether  the  time  proves  ripe  for  this  w 
not,  those  who  know  Harvard  best  mil 
continue  to  have  the  utmost  confideoce 
in  her  ultimate  solution  of  the  religious 
problem.  No  one  has  known  Harvard 
better  than  Phillips  Brooks,  for  whom  «e 
have  named  our  new  building,  and  no  one 
had  more  confidence  in  her.  In  reply  to 
a  young  man  expecting  to  study  for  the 
ministry,  who  was  choosing  his  coll^ 
and  was  a  little  afraid  of  the  influence  ol 
Harvard  upon  his  faith,  he  wrote,  in  a 
letter  dated  March  28,  1887  :  "  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  thinking  of  coming  to  Harvard 
College,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  do  so.  I 
think  that  it  was  never  so  good  a  place 
for  the  life  and  study  of  a  young  man  as 
it  is  to-day.  I  have  known  it  for  the  last 
thirty-six  years,  and  watched  it  closely  all 
that  time.  It  has  improved  and  ripened 
steadily,  until  it  may  be  said  to-day,  with 
no  disparagement  to  other  coU^^,  that 
nowhere  can  a  better  education  be  ob- 
tained than  at  Harvard.  There  are  young 
men  there  of  every  form  of  religious  faith, 
and  many  who  have  no  faith.  There  are 
scoffers.  Perhaps  there  are  blasphemers. 
There  are  also  earnest,  noble,  consecrated 
Christian  men,  and  many  souls  seeking  a 
lig^t  of  truth  which  they  have  not  yet 
found.  You  will  meet  in  the  coll^  what 
you  will  meet  in  the  world.  You  will  have 
to  choose  what  you  will  be,  as  you  will 
have  to  choose  all  your  life.  You  will 
find  all  the  help  which  Christian  friends 
and  Christian  services  can  give  to  a  young 
man  whose  real  reliance  must  be  on  God 
and  his  own  soul." 

What  was  true  thirteen  years  zga  is 
true  to-day.  Harvard  men,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
fess little,  hate  the  appearance  of  sham  or 
cant,  but  are  candid,  open-minded,  honest, 
and  manly,  and  stand  by  the  motto  of  the 
University —  Vieritas, 
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LOURUES,  FROM  THE  CALVARV 


A  Town  of  Modern  Miracles 

By  Clifton  Johnson 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author 


ON  one  side  of  a  narrow  valley  among 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Pyrenees  'in 
southern  France  rises  a  great 
ragged  precipice.  It  faces  to  the  north 
and  the  sunshine  never  warms  it,  and  its 
shadow  serves  to  deepen  the  natural  gloom 
of  a  narrow  cavern  that  reaches  back  into 
the  base  of  the  cliff.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
herders  from  the  town  of  Lourdes,  not  far 
distant,  fed  their  pigs  here  on  the  banks 
of  the  swift  mountain  river  Gave,  which 
hurries  noisily  through  the  ravine ;  and 
when  a  sudden  shower  caught  the  herders 
unawares,  they  drove  the  swine  to  the 
cave  and  crouched  in  its  shelter  to  wait 
till  the  rain  passed. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  has  altered 
since  then.  It  would  be  sacrilege  now  to 
put  the  cavern  to  such  plebeian  uses,  for 
in  185S  a  little  shepherdess,  Bernadette 
Soubirous,  had  a  series  of  visions  at  this 
spot,  the  fame  of  which  has  served  to  make 
Lourdes  one  of  the  most  notable  places  of 
pilgrimage  in  the  world. 


In  feudal  days  the  town  had  a  fame  of 
another  sort.  Its  castle,  perched  then  as 
now  on  a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible 
rock  where  seven  valleys  meet,  was  the 
key  of  all  the  mountain  district  lying  to 
the  south,  and  Lourdes  was  the  scene  of 
many  a  fierce  combat  and  long  siege  in 
the  old  wars  with  the  English.  But 
changes  in  the  methods  of  warfare,  and 
especially  the  advent  of  railroads,  made 
the  town  and  the  ancient  castle  no  longer 
of  consequence.  The  currents  of  life 
flowed  in  other  channels,  and  this  r^on 
of  big  hills  and  rough  ridges  became  one 
of  quiet  and  stagnation. 

When  Bernadette  was  born,  in  1844, 
Lourdes  was  apparently  destined  to  an 
existence  of  unending  commonplace.  The 
inhabitants  were  pious,  law-abiding,  and 
contented,  but  at  the  same  time  were 
ignorant  aiid  unenterprising.  Most  of 
Bemadette's  childhood  was  spent  a  few 
miles  from  Lourdes  at  Bartres,  in  the 
home  of  a  foster-mother.    Bartres  was  a 
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little  village  of  four  hundred  inhabitants, 
very  secluded  and  far  from  any  frequented 
highway.  Its  few  houses  and  small  church 
reposed  in  a  green  hollow  with  wooded 

slopes  about,  and  a  clear  rivulet  went 
always  singing  through  the  lowlands.  The 
house  of  Bemadette's  foster-mother  stood 
solitary  at  the  end  of  the  village.  It  was 
like  that  of  any  ordinary  peasant,  low  and 
damp,  with  floors  of  flagstones  and  a  roof 
of  thatch. 

As  soon  as  Bemadette  was  lai^e  enough, 
she  was  put  to  tending  sheep,  and,  season 
after  season,  she  spent  her  days  watching 
her  flock  on  the  lonely  hillsides.  She 
443 


was  very  thin,  and  always  suffering  from 
a  nervous  asthma,  which  stifled  her  in 
bad  weather.  At  the  age  of  eleven  she 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was 
infantile  and  backward.  She  had  great 
trouble  in  learning  her  rosary,  but,  once 
acquired,  she  repeated  it  all  day  long,  as 
she  followed  her  grazing  sheep. 

Her  foster-mother  had  a  brother  who 
was  a  priest.  He  occasionally  visited  the 
family,  and  in  the  winter  evenings,  by  the 
blaze  of  the  home  fire,  he  sometimes  read 
marvelous  stories  to  the  household — 
stories  of  saints,  angels,  and  heroes,  of 
prodigious  adventures,  and  of  all  kinds  oi 
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strange  and  supernatural  events.  The 
books  from  which  the  priest  read  had 
pictures  in  them,  and  at  these  Bemadette 

was  fond  of  looking.  They  were  mostly 
of  a  religious  nature — God  enthroned  in 
all  his  glory,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  representations  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
But  the  book  read  most  of  all  in  that 
Bartres  home  was  the  Bible.  Bernadette's 
foster-father,  the  only  member  of  the 
household  who  knew  how  to  read,  had  an 
old  copy  that  had  been  in  the  family  over 
one  hundred  years,  and  it  was  yellow  and 
grimy  with  time  and  use.  Every  evening 
he  would  take  a  pin,  pass  it  at  random 
between  the  leaves,  open  the  book  where 
the  pin  had  chanced  to  enter,  and  begin 
reading  at  the  top  of  the  right-hand  page. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  region  were  ail 
simple-minded  and  superstitious,  and  Ber- 
nadette  was  like  the  rest.  The  whole 
countryside  was  peopled  with  mysteries — 
with  trees  which  sang,  stones  from  which 
blood  flowed,  and  crossroads  where,  if  yoii 
failed  to  pray  promptly,  a  seven-horned 
beast  was  likely  to  appear  and  carry  you 
off  to  perdition. 
Bernadette's  espe- 
cial terror  was  a 
certain  tower  of 
the  vicinity,  which 
she  never  would 
pass  after  sundown 
because  it  was  said 
to  be  haunted  by 
the  fiend. 

When  Berna- 
dette  was  nearly 
fourteen,  she  be- 
gan to  plan  for  her 
first  communion, 
and  applied  her- 
self to  learning  her 
catechism  at  the 
church.  She  never 
had  received  any 
schooling,  and  her 
progress  was  so 
slow  that  her  par- 
ents at  Lourdes 
were  displeased 
and  took  her  home 
with  them,  that  she 
might  continue  her 
studies  with  more 
diligence.  The 
SoubirQUS  family 


were  very  poor,  and  lived  in  one  of  the 
humblest  and  narrowest  streets  of  the 
town.  They  had  a  single  room  on  the 
ground  floor  at  the  end  of  a  dark  passage, 
and  here  dwelt  father,  mother,  and  five 
children.  In  that  wretched,  gloomy  room 
they  did  their  housework,  ate,  and  slept. 

Bemadette  had  been  in  Lourdes  only 
two  or  three  weeks  when,  one  chilly  Feb- 
ruary morning,  the  mother  told  her  to  go 
down  to  the  borders  of  the  Gave  and  pick 
up  some  wood  that  she  might  have  fuel 
with  which  to  cook  the  dinner.  A  younger 
sister  and  a  girl  from  one  of  the  neighbors 
accompanied  Bemadette,  and  the  three 
together,  hugging  their  ragged  wraps  about 
them  to  keep  out  the  cold,  went  down  to 
the  stream.  They  had  been  there  after 
wood  too  often  to  find  it  plentiful,  but 
they  gradually  filled  their  arms  with  frag- 
ments until,  following  along  the  banks, 
they  came  to  the  great  rocks,  a  half-mile 
from  the  village,  rising  somberly  almost 
from  the  verge  of  the  stream. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  the  Angelus  rang 
from  the  parish  church.    At  its  sound 
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Bemadette,  who  had  lagged  behind  the 
other  girls,  felt  a  great  agitation  within  her, 
and  her  ears  were  filled  with  such  a  tem- 
pestuous roar  that  she  fancied  a  hurricane 
had  descended  from  the  mountains  and 
was  about  to  overwhelm  her.  But  the 
trees  were  motionless  and  the  air  quiet 
Then  she  glanced  toward  the  rocks,  and 
was  half  blinded  by  a  great  light  which 
gathered  against  the  side  of  a  cliff,  where 
an  aperture  like  a  rude  oval  window  sank 
into  the  crag  just  above  the  gloomy  mouth 
of  a  cavern,  running  back  a  rod  or  two 
under  the  base  of  the  precipice.  Bema- 
dette fell  on  her  knees  in  her  fright,  but 
kept  her  eyes  on  the  niche  above  the 
cavern.  Little  by  little  in  the  light  she 
discerned  a  white  form,  and  she  trembled 
lest  this  figure  should  be  the  devil.  To 
protect  herself  against  the  possible  evil 
nature  of  the  apparition,  she  b^n  to  tell 
her  beads,  and  then  the  light  slowly  faded 
and  she  hastened  to  rejoin  her  companions. 

To  her  surprise,  they  had  observed 
nothing  unusual,  and  when  her  interroga- 
tions aroused  their  curiosity  and  they 
began  in  turn  to  question  her,  she  was 
confused  and  troubled  and  did  not  reply. 
But  as  they  walked  back  to  the  village 
with  their  arms  full  of  broken  sticks,  the 
questioning  continued,  and  at  length  she 
said  she  had  seen  something  white.  That 
was  interesting,  and  her  companions  on 
reaching  home  repeated  the  tale  to  their 
intimates,  and  it  soon  ran  through  the 
neighborhood. 

Bemadette's  father  and  mother  were 
much  displeased  with  this  childish  non- 
sense, as  they  called  it,  and  told  her  to 
keep  away  from  the  rocks  by  the  Gave  in 
future.  However,  the  curiosity  ot  the 
townsfolk  was  such  that,  come  Sunday, 
nothing  would  do  but  the  girl  must  go  to 
the  spot  again,  armed  with  a  bottle  of  lioly 
water,  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  it  was 
the  devil  she  had  to  deal  with.  Just  as 
before,  she  saw  the  dazzling  light,  and  in 
the  light  the  figure,  which  this  time  became 
more  clearly  defined,  smiled  on  her,  and 
showed  no  fear  of  the  holy  water. 

As  soon  as  the  figure  vanished,  the 
townspeople  crowded  around  Bemadette, 
eager  to  learn  what  it  was  she  had  seen. 
At  first  she  replied  hesitatingly  and 
vaguely,  but  when  she  was  pressed  she 
said  the  figure  was  that  of  a  lady,  and 
she  wQre  a  long;  veil  M'hich  covered  her 


head  and  fell  to  her  feet  Her  robe  was 
of  the  purest  white,  her  sash  blue  like  the 
sl^,  and  on  each  of  her  bare  feet  bloomed 
a  golden  rose. 

The  following  Thursday  Bemadette 
went  for  the  third  time  to  the  riverside, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  radiant  figure 
requested  that  she  should  come  there 
every  noon  for  fifteen  days.  Friday  and 
Saturday  the  Lady  bowed  and  smiled,  but  | 
did  not  speak.  On  Sunday,  however,  she 
wept  and  said  to  Bemadette,  "  Pray  for  | 
sinners." 

Monday  she  failed  to  appear,  but  Tues- 
day she  again  shone  forth  from  the  dark 
niche  above  the  grotto,  and  confided  to 
Bemadette  a  secret  which  concerned  the 
girl  alone  and  which  she  was  commanded 
never  to  divulge.  On  that  day,  too,  the 
Lady  said,  "  Go  tell  the  priests  they  must 
build  a  chapel  here." 

Wednesday  the  Lady  frequently  mur- 
mured the  word,  "  Penitence,  penitence  1" 
and  the  child  repeated  the  word  after  her, 
kissing  the  earth.  | 

Thursday  the  Lady  said,  "Go  and  drink  \ 
and  wash  at  the  spring,  and  eat  of  the 
grass  that  is  beside  it" 

This  command  Bemadette  did  not 
understand,  for  she  knew  of  no  spring 
near.  But  when  she  searched  and  went 
within  the  cavern,  a  cold  fountain  of  water 
began  to  bubble  forth  from  the  rock  at  the 
touch  of  her  hand.  The  Lady  again  failed 
to  appear  on  Friday,  but  was  shining  in 
the  usual  place  on  the  six  days  following. 
She  repeated  her  commands,  and  Bema- 
dette humbly  listened  and  told  her  beads, 
and  each  time,  when  the  apparition  van- 
ished, kissed  the  earth,  and  on  her  knees 
sought  the  spring  in  the  grotto,  there  to 
drink  and  wash.  On  the  last  of  these  six 
days  the  Lady  requested  more  pressingly 
than  before  that  a  chapel  might  be  built, 
and  she  promised  that  multitudes  would 
resort  to  it  from  all  nations.  It  was  three 
weeks  later  that  the  apparition  next  shone 
from  the  cavity  above  the  grotto.  This 
time  the  Lady  clasped  her  hands,  turned 
her  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  said,  "  I  am 
the  Immaculate  Conception." 

Twice  more  she  appeared  at  somewhat 
long  intervals,  the  final  time  being  July  16, 
when  she  bade  Bemadette  farewell. 

This  series  of  apparitions,  eighteen  in 
all,  caused  intense  excitement  at  Lourdes 
frpm  their  very  banning.  Every  one  was 
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curious  to  set  eyes  on  the  scene  of  the 
mystery,  and  at  times  many  thousands 
were  looking  on  white  the  little  shep- 
herdess, kneeling  before  the  dark  preci- 
pice, saw  that  glorified  figure.  The  mul- 
titude beheld  only  Bemadette's  ecstasy. 


reality  or  not.  Some  believed  and  some 
doubted.  All  sorts  of  stories  were  in 
circulation.  It  was  remembered  that  a 
shepherd  had  spoken  of  that  very  cliff 
and  prophesied  that  great  things  would 
take  place  there.    On  the  other  hand,  an 


BEFORE  THE  GROTTO 


For  them  there  was  no  light,  no  figure,  no 
sound  of  voice.  They  turned  their  eyes 
toward  the  shadowed  crag,  and,  so  far  as 
they  could  discern,  it  was  the  same  that  it 
always  had  been ;  and  then  they  looked  at 
die  rapt  countenance  of  the  girl,  and  they 
could  not  agree  whether  her  vision  was  a 


old  woman  of  Lourdes  said  that  she  had 
seen  a  toad's  foot  in  Bernadette's  eye,  and 
that  she  was  simply  a  witch. 

When  the  miraculous  spring  appeared 
in  the  cavern,  many  drank  of  the  water, 
and  certain  ones  who  had  been  grievously 
sick  announced  themselves  cured  through 
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its  agency.  From  that  time  forth  the 
common  people  had  no  question  but  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  compassion  for  suf- 
fering humanity,  had  come  to  earth  there 
at  Lourdes  and  given  the  vicinity  of  the 
grotto  with  its  spring  supematur^  powers 
to  heal.  Bemadette  had  an  almost  wholly 
sympathetic  audience  in  her  later  visions. 
To  the  assembled  onlookers  she  was  a 
saint,  and  they  kissed  her  garments.  When 
she  knelt  before  the  grotto  with  a  lighted 
taper  in  her  right  hand  and  her  rosary  in 
her  left,  the  crowd  broke  into  sobs,  and  a 
frenzy  of  lamentations  and  prayer  arose. 

At  first  it  was  the  populace  only  that 
accepted  the  truth  of  Bernadette's  vis- 
ions. The  clergy  held  aloof  for  months, 
while  the  civil  authorities  made  every 
effort  to  put  down  the  excitement  by 
force.  To  the  officials,  Bemadette  was 
either  a  liar  or  a  lunatic,  and  they  threat- 
ened her  with  imprisonment.  The  Com- 
missary of  Police  had  her  before  him  as 
soon  as  the  story  of  her  early  visions  b^;an 
to  attract  general  attention,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  catch  her  tripping,  but  her  story 
never  varied.  Afterward  she  had  to  ap- 
pear before  the  judge  of  a  local  tribunal, 
who  endeavored  in  vain  to  wring  a  retrac- 
tion from  the  child.  Finally  two  doctors 
examined  her,  and  pronounced  her  case 
one  of  nervous  trouble  and  diseased 
imagination.  On  the  strength  of  this  the 
authorities  would  have  sent  her  to-  a  hos- 
pital, but  they  feared  the  public  exasper- 
ation. 

Things  grew  worse  instead  of  better, 
and  at  last  the  Prefect  had  the  approaches 
to  the  grotto  occupied  by  the  military. 
Tlie  cave  had  been  decorated  with  vases 
of  flowers;  money  and  various  trinkets 
had  been  thrown  into  it ;  and  some  quarry- 
men,  inspired  by  the  contagious  religious 
enthusiasm,  had,  without  remuneration, 
cut  a  reservoir  to  receive  the  miraculous 
water,  and  had  cleared  a  path  under  the 
hillside.  The  Prefect  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  to  take  decided  action  and  root  out 
the  whole  superstition.  He  would  remove 
the  offerings  from  the  grotto  and  build  a 
palisade  across  the  front  to  keep  the  de- 
luded mobs  away.  It  took  him  half  a  day 
to  find  any  one  willing  to  let  him  have  a 
cart  on  which  to  carry  off  the  accumula- 
tion of  offerings.  Two  hours  later  the 
person  of  whom  he  hired  the  cart  fell  from 
a  loft  and  was  seriously  injured,  while  the 


next  day  a  man  who  lent  him  an  ax  had 
one  of  his  feet  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a 
block  of  stone.  The  Lord  was  plainly 
on  the  side  of  the  people ;  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  Commissary  escaped 
unscathed.  Amid  jeers  and  hisses  he 
took  away  the  pots  of  flowers,  the  tapers 
that  were  burning,  and  the  bits  of  money 
and  the  silver  hearts  which  lay  on  the 
sand. 

Then  the  palisades  were  put  up;  but 
the  people,  hungering  for  healing,  found 
ways  to  pass  the  guards  and  to  get  over 
or  through  the  palings,  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  authorities  only  aroused  anger  and 
spread  the  fame  of  the  place  wider.  The 
names  of  trespassers  were  taken,  and  soon 
a  woeful  procession  of  the  lame  and  sick 
came  before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  to 
answer  for  their  defiance  of  the  law.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  the  officials  had  no 
pity  for  human  wretchedness.  One  day  a 
whole  band  of  poverty-stricken  and  ailing 
folk  went  to  the  Mayor,  knelt  in  his  court- 
yard, and  implored  him  with  sobs  to  allow 
the  grotto  to  be  reopened.  A  mother 
held  out  toward  him  her  child,  barely 
alive — would  he  let  the  little  one  die  in 
her  arms,  when  there  was  a  spring  so  near 
which  had  saved  the  children  of  other 
mothers  ?  A  blind  man  called  attention 
to  his  eyes ;  and  there  were  others  who 
showed  unsightly  sores,  maimed  arms, 
crippled  1^.  But  the  Mayor  was  unable 
to  promise  anything,  and  the  crowd  with- 
drew weeping  and  rebellious. 

The  struggle  went  on  for  nearly  half  a 
year,  and  the  people  grew  more  and  more 
restive.  It  was  rumored  that  whole  villages 
intended  to  come  down  from  the  hills  and 
'*  deliver  God,"  as  they  termed  it.  The 
parish  priest  at  the  time  of  the  visions  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  skepticism  of 
their  genuineness,  and  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  clergy  of  the  region  ignored  the  whole 
affair  as  long  as  they  could ;  but  in  the 
end  they  succumbed  to  the  popular  will 
and  gave  their  sanction  to  the  truth  of  all 
that  the  people  believed.  Then  the  civil 
authorities  retracted,  the  palisades  were 
removed,  and  everybody  was  allowed  free 
access  to  the  grotto.  Immediately  after- 
ward the  land  was  purchased  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  district,  and  the  Church  began  its 
work  at  Lourdes.  As  miracles  multiplied 
and  money  flowed  in  more  and  more  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom,  the  scope  of  the 
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-work  enlarged,  until  to-day  the  property 
at  Lourdes  is  strikingly  imposing  and 
immensely  profitable. 

On  ordinary  occasions  I  think  the  first 
thing  the  visitor  to  Lourdes  remarks  is 
the  vast  concourse  of  hotel  omnibuses  in 
waiting  at  the  station.  A  tenth  of  the 
number  would  have  sufficed  for  all  the 
business  there  was  doing  the  day  of  my 
arrival ;  but  if  I  had  come  at  the  time  of 
one  of  the  great  pilgrimages,  every  vehicle 
would  have  had  its  load,  and  even  then 
the  crowd  would  not  have  begun  to  be 
accommodated. 

The  scenery  amid  which  the  town  is 
placed  is  wild  and  impressive.  Every- 
where are  big  hills  that  roll  and  tumble 
and  sometimes  lift  into  stony  mountain 
heights,  while  in  the  far  south  can  be  seen 
the  white-peaked  Pyrenees  marking  the 
dividing  line  between  France  and  Spain. 
On  a  ru|^d  steep  rising  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  Lourdes  valley  sits  the  old  castle, 
looking  down  from  its  rocky  eyrie  with  a 
tine  sense  of  watchfulness  and  impregna- 
bility. In  the  depths  below  is  the  river 
Gave,  always  foaming  and  hurrying  along 
its  tortuous  course,  and  beside  the  stream 
at  its  more  accessible  points  you  are  sure 
to  see  groups  of  women  busy  with  their 
washing.  They  prefer  the  early  morning 
hours  for  the  work,  but  even  in  the  heat 
of  midday  some  of  them  are  still  there 
scrubbing  away  on  their  knees  at  the  edge 
of  the  torrent.  When  a  woman  finishes 
her  task,  she  packs  up  the  wet  clothes  in 
a  basket  which  she  carries  off  home  poised 
on  her  head.  That  seemed  to  be  the 
common  method  of  carrying  heavy  burdens 
in  Lourdes. 

Close  under  the  castle  crag  stands  the 
gray  old  parish  church  on  the  borders  of 
the  market-place,  whence  the  crooked, 
narrow  ways  of  the  old  town  go  straggling 
off  in  all  directions.  The  life  of  the  town 
appeared  sleepy  and  ancient.  Houses 
were  humble,  methods  of  work  antiquated, 
and  heavy  outdoor  tasks  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  women  to  a  degree  unusual  even  in 
France.  I  noticed,  for  instance,  two  of 
the  women  following  after  a  heavy  munici- 
pal garbage-cart  and  shoveling  into  it 
the  heaps  of  street  refuse. 

Immediately  outside  the  old  town  to  the 
east  is  open  farming  country.  When  I 
went  for  a  long  walk  in  that  direction  one 
morning,  I  found  the  peasantry  busy  cut- 


ting the  grass  with  their  broad-bladed 
scythes  and  spreading  that  which  had 
lain  in  swaths  or  tumbles  since  the  day 
before.  Others  were  working  in  the  fields 
of  Indian  com.  Corn  fields  were  common 
in  many  sections  of  the  south  of  France, 
and  they  had  such  an  American  flavor  that 
they  made  me  homesick.  But  there  was 
nothing  American  about  the  farm-folk  who 
labored  in  them.  There  at  Lourdes  the 
men  looked  like  Spaniards,  and  the  sun- 
burned women  with  colored  kerchiefs 
over  their  heads  might  have  been  Italians. 
In  cultivating  between  the  rows  of  corn  a 
plow  was  used  that  was  about  as  aborigi- 
nal an  instrument  as  could  be  devised. 
A  pointed  spade  took  the  place  of  a  plow- 
share, and  this  was  attached  to  the  lesser 
branch  of  a  heavy  crotched  stick,  while 
the  longer  branch  served  as  a  neap.  Th^ 
plow  was  usually  drawn  by  a  yoke  of 
little  cows,  and  it  was  a  very  common  habit 
in  that  part  of  the  country  to  make  cows 
do  all  the  work  that  generally  falls  to  the 
lot  of  oxen.  I  suppose  the  farmers  think 
it  economical  to  have  workers  and  milkers 
combined  in  one  animal,  but  it  must  tell 
on  the  milk,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Except  for  the  labor  exacted  from  them, 
the  cows  seemed  to  be  treated  with  con- 
sideration, and  they  had  light  blankets  on 
their  backs,  and  fringes  of  string  were 
draped  across  their  faces  to  keep  the 
flies  from  their  eyes.  Sometimes,  when 
attached  to  carts  in  the  hay-fields,  the 
cows  were  further  protected  from  insect 
pests  and  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  by  a 
forkful  of  hay  placed  on  their  heads. 

An  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  road- 
side homes  was  the  custom  of  building 
the  barns  with  one  gable  open,  so  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  drive  inside 
with  loads  of  hay  or  grain.  Everything 
could  be  pitched  in  from  without;  and  if 
the  building  was  judiciously  placed,  so 
that  the  opening  faced  away  from  the 
prevailing  winds  and  storms,  the  arrange- 
ment was  not  a  bad  one,  even  if  the  bam 
did  look  half-finished.  I  doubt,  however,  if 
an  open  gable  would  do  in  New  England. 
Our  prevailing  storms  come  from  too  many 
different  directions. 

On  all  the  roads  around  Lourdes  are 
frequent  tall  wooden  crosses,  and  you  see 
other  crosses  on  the  adjacent  mountain- 
tops,  but  they  are  most  numerous  on  a 
steep,  rocky  hill  that  risesjust  outside  the 
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town.  This  hill  is  known  as  a  Calvary, 
and  the  path  which  climbs  with  short  turns 
up  its  incline  has  a  cross  at  every  angle 
until  you  reach  the  summit,  where  there  is 
one  greater  than  any  oi  the  others,  bear- 
ing a  figure  of  Christ. 

From  the  Calvary  the  view  commands 
all  the  region  around.  On  a  hill  across  the 
valley  stands  the  castle,  with  old  Lourdes 
lying  at  the  foot  of  its  guardian  cliff. 
Lower  and  nearer  Is  new  Lourdes,  full  of 
big  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  rows  and 
rows  of  souvenir  shops,  and,  a  little  more 
retiring,  convents,  hospitals,  and  other 
buildings  of  a  relij^ous  nature.  In  front 
of  the  new  town  is  a  long  esplanade  or 
public  park,  laid  out  beside  the  Gave,  with 
lawns,  walks,  trees,  and  statues,  and  at  its 
far  end  are  the  three  churches  of  Our  Lady 
built  by  the  contributions  of  the  faithful. 


The  churches  make  an 
odd  group ;  for  they  are 
■not  three  distinct  build- 
ings, but  are  imposed 
one  above  another.  The 
lowest  is  the  Church  of 
the  Rosary,  its  form 
that  of  a  heavyi  squat 
dome ;  the  next  is  the 
Crypt,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock ;  and  finally,  above 
all,  rises  the  Basilica, 
with  its  slender  and 
very  lofty  spire.  Co- 
lossal gradient  ways, 
one  on  either  side, 
reach  down  from  the 
upper  church  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe 
to  the  level  of  the 
esplanade.  They  make 
the  Basilica  look  like 
some  great  creature  of 
stone  with  long  fore 
legs  extended  and  hold- 
ing the  lower  church  in 
their  grasp. 

Under  the  cliff  on 
which  stands  the  Basil- 
ica is  the  grotto.  To 
reach  it  you  pass  be- 
neath one  of  the  archq^ 
of  the  gradient  way, 
walk  a  short  distance 
along  a  fine  tree-lined 
avenue    skirting  the 
Gave,  and  there  it  is 
before  you — a  low,  wedge-shaped  aper- 
ture no  larger  than  a  room  in  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house. 

What  catches  the  eye  first  is  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  in  a  dark  niche  above  the 
cavern — a  white  figure  with  a  blue  scarf, 
and  on  her  feet  golden  roses,  exactly  as 
the  apparition  has  been  described  by  Ber- 
nade  .te.  Next  you  observe  that  under  the 
roof  of  the  cavern  is  hung  a  vast  array  of 
crutches  and  body  supports  of  all  kinds ; 
and  the  people  to  whom  these  belonged 
have  come  here  cripples  and  gone  away 
restored  and  sound.  The  whole  space 
before  the  grotto  is  smoothly  paved,  and 
the  river's  bed  has  been  pushed  back  from 
its  old  course  so  that  there  is  room  for  the 
gathering  of  a  great  number  of  people. 
A  high  iron  fence  has  been  put  up  across 
the  front  of  the  grotto,  with  an  opening  at 
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one  side  for  entrance  and  one  at  the  other 
side  for  exit.  The  interior  contains  a  few 
chairs,  a  small  altar,  and  an  organ,  so  that 
it  has  the  look  of  a  miniature  underground 
chapel ;  but  its  most  noticeable  feature  is 
its  scores  of  lighted  candles.  They  are 
of  all  sizes,  up  to  monsters  seven  or  eight 
inches  through  and  six  feet  high.  Tapers 
of  this  caliber  cost  ten  dollars  or  more, 
and  burn  for  a  month ;  but  there  are  can- 
dles to  suit  all  purses,  and  you  can  get 
very  little  ones,  that  will  burn  three  hours, 
for  a  penny. 

The  heat  of  the  wavering  flames  keeps 
the  tallow  dripping,  and  the  tilt  of  the 
candles  and  the  wind  make  the  grease 
trickling  from  the  tops  of  the  tapers  cool 
in  ^tastic  shreds.  The  grotto  would 
overflow  with  tallow  after  a  time  if  the 
drippings  were  not  cleaned  up  and  carted 
off.  A  man  in  an  apron  had  charge  of 
this  work,  and  he  kept  an  old  broom  and 
an  iron  scraper  handy  for  the  purpose 
ju^t  back  of  the  entrance  gate. 

As  I  glanced  about  the  grotto  I  observed 
that  the  wall  in  one  place  looked  like 
polished  black  marble.  This  smooth, 
shining  patch  was  just  beneath  the  cavity 
where  the  Virgin  appeared,  and  the  secret 
of  its  polish  was  that  there  the  pilgrims 
rub  the  chaplets  and  the  medals  they  wish 
to  consecrate,  and  there  millions  of  lips 
ha/e  kissed  the  cold,  grimy  rock. 

Another  curious  thing  which  one  can- 
not help  remarking  is  a  recess  in  one 
comer  of  the  cave  half  full  of  letters 
deposited  there  or  thrown  through  the 
grotto  railing  by  devotees  who  have  some 
request  to  make  of  the  Lady  of  Lourdes. 


There  is  nothing  for  which  they  do  not 
ask — health  prosperity,  triumph  in  a  law- 
suit, that  a  marriage  may  be  effected  or 
an  enemy  be  brought  to  grief.  Some  are 
angry  in  tone,  and  upbraid  the  Virgin  for 
not  granting  the  writers*  prayers.  The 
letters  are  opened  by  the  priests,  who  take 
chai^  of  any  money  or  stamps  they  may 
contain  and  then  leave  them  in  the  recess 
to  get  such  answer  as  they  may  from  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

Nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the  miracu- 
lous spring.  It  is  in  the  floor  of  the  grotto, 
covered  with  an  iron  door,  and  the  water 
from  it  is  conducted  by  pipes-to  faucets 
outside,  and  to  the  baths  in  a  low  line  of 
buildings  under  the  cliff  near  by.  The 
flow  is  usually  small,  and  a  cistern  has 
been  made  in  which  the  water  collects 
during  the  night  Otherwise  the  supply 
would  sometimes  fall  short.  After  copi- 
ous rainfalls  the  spring  acts  just  as  other 
springs  would — increases  in  volume,  and 
occasionally  it  bursts  bounds  and  floods 
the  grotto  floor.  The  water  is  very  cold, 
and  I  found  it  excellent  to  drink  on  a  hot 
day,  but  it  ^ve  me  the  chills  to  think  of 
bathing  in  it.  Even  the  Fathers  of  the 
Grotto  admit  that  to  certain  patients  the 
sudden  shock  of  cold  is  dangerous,  and 
they  either  refuse  the  baths  to  such  or 
warn  them  that  they  bathe  at  their  own 
risk. 

I  saw  no  marvelous  manifestation  wliile 
I  was  at  Lourdes, -yet  the  scene  before 
the  grotto  was  nevertheless  one  which 
appealed  strongly  to  the  imagination.  The 
spot  was  ver5'  quiet.  It  was  away  from 
all  the  noises  of  the  town,  and  the  people 
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who  gathered  there  were  for  the  most 
part  silent,  reverential,  and  intensely  in 
earnest  They  drank  of  the  water,  many 
washed  their  hands,  and  some  pulled  up 
their  sleeves  and  bathed  their  arms  with 
the  flow  from  this  fount  of  life.  Often 
they  filled  bottles  or  cans  to  carry  home 
with  them  for  their  own  further  use  or  for 
the  cure  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Immediately  in  front  Of  the  grotto  were 
several  rows  of  settees,  and  for  the  devo- 
tees this  was  the  favorite  gathering- pi  ace, 
though  some  liked  better  the  dusk  of  the 
grotto  interior,  and  others  sat  afar  off  on 
a  continuous  seat  which  was  part  of  a 
parapet  skirtmg  the  Gave. 

Among  the  most  constant  of  the  con- 
course before  the  cavern  during  my  stay 
was  a  priest  and  his  old  mother,  in  whom 
I  took  a  special  interest,  because  they  had 
arrived  at  Lourdes  in  the  train  which 
brought  me,  traveling  in  my  apartment. 
The  priest  had  a  dreadful  hacking  cough, 
and  it  was  for  his  welfare,  not  the  old 
mother's,  that  they  had  come.  He  was  a 
cold,  hard-featured  man,  but  he  looked 
gritty,  and  was  plainly  determined  to  fight 
his  ill  health  to  the  bitter  end— and  how 
the  mother  loved  him  I  Every  time  the 
coi^h  caught  in  his  throat  the  tears  came 
to  the  old  woman's  weak  eyes,  and  she 
bowed  forward  and  looked  at  the  Virgin 
in  heartfelt  supplication.  So  they  sat 
hour  after  hour,  he  in  the  black  rol^s  of 
his  order,  she  in  the  black  garments  of  an 
old  woman,  thinking,  hoping,  praying. 

Some  of  the  worshipers  fell  on  their 
knees  to  beseech  the  intervention  of 
Heaven  in  behalf  of  themselves  or  their 
loved  ones.  Usually  they  knelt  far  up  in 
front,  sometimes  grasping  the  bars  of  the 
fence  before  the  grotto,  sometimes  a  little 
further  back,  with  arms  extended  and  eyes 
on  the  mute  marble  figure  in  the  rock 
above.  Once  in  a  while  there  were  those 
I  who  humbled  themselves  to  a  still  greater 
degree,  and  bowed  down  and  kissed  the 
paving.  The  people  were  of  all  sorts, 
those  ill  in  body  and  those  ill  in  mind ; 
and  some  who  came  had  no  trouble  other 
than  the  feebleness  of  old  age. 

Once,  while  I  sat  looking  on,  a  young 
man  of  the  bourgeois  class,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  little  girl,  approached  the 
grotto.    The  mother  with  some  difficulty 


induced  the  little  one  to  curtsey  to  the 
statue  of  the  Vii^,  then  left  her  in  the 
care  of  the  father  while  she  went  to  kneel 

near  the  entrance  to  the  grotto.  The 
child  toddled  about  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  in  some  way  tripped  and  fell  so 
that  her  head  struck  the  paving  with  a 
good  deal  of  violence.  She  broke  into  a 
loud  wail  of  pain  and  fright ;  the  mother 
jumped  to  her  feet  and  ran  to  the  spot, 
the  father  caught  up  the  litde  girl  in  his 
arms,  and  every  one  in  the  audience  was 
in  a  tremor  of  regret  and  sympathy.  At 
once  humanity  was  full  of  compassion 
and  every  heart  was  stirred ;  but  the 
white  figure  and  the  grotto,  with  all  their 
supernatural  powers  of  healing,  were  un- 
touched and  gave  no  sign.  A  great  bump 
rose  on  the  child's  forehead,  and  the 
parents  kissed  her  and  tried  to  comfort 
her,  and  they  let  the  water  of  the  fountain 
flow  on  the  hurt,  and  then  they  laid  on 
wet  handkerchiefs  and  went  away.  The 
child's  sobs  grew  faint  in  the  distance, 
and  quiet  again  brooded  over  the  place. 
There  stood  the  white  figure  in  its  niche  ; 
there  was  the  dark  grotto  under  the  high, 
vine-draped  cliff ;  the  little  flames  were 
eating  down  into  the  tallow  on  the  candle- 
tips,  the  water  tinkled  from  the  brass 
faucets,  the  leaves  rustled  on  the  great 
trees,  and  wavering  shadows  contested 
with  the  burning  sunshine  on  the  stone 
paving.  A  human  atom  had  been  hurt, 
but  there  was  no  visible  indication  that  it 
made  a  particle  of  difference  to  either 
deity  or  nature. 

That  marvelous  cures  are  made  at 
Lourdes  is  beyond  question,  but  that  these 
are  due  to  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
place  and  not  primarily  to  some  wholly 
natural  mental  or  physical  change  in  the 
persons  cured  is  not  so  clear.  Every  one 
to  be  treated  in  the  baths  comes  provided 
with  a  certificate  from  a  doctor,  sometimes 
from  several  doctors.  If  a  cure  takes 
place,  the  cured  one  goes  to  the  verifica- 
tion office  not  far  from  the  baths,  the 
certificate  is  examined,  and  the  patient's 
past  condition  compared  with  the  present 
to  see  if  the  benefit  is  real.  But  was  the 
patient's  doctor  correct  in  his  diagnosis, 
is  the  cure  permanent,  and  is  there  any 
assurance  that  the  Lourdes  examiners  are 
infallible  or  even  disinterested  ? 
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WHEN  the  new  moon  hung  in  the 
sky  and  all  Jerusalem  feasted, 
Chomet  was  wont  to  tear  from 
among  his  rags  a  narrow  strip  which  he 
knotted  to  his  girdle.  He  did  this  quite 
in  secret,  and  for  reasons  which  perhaps 
he  could  not  himself  have  told  ;  but  this 
much  he  knew — every  faded  shred  repre- 
sented a  month  of  misery  added  to  his 
dreary  and  hopeless  life. 

Sometimes,  as  he  lay  upon  his  mat  in 
the  crowded  and  filthy  hut  which  afforded 
him  shelter  from  the  night  in  common 
with  a  score  of  other  beg^rs,  he  would 
stealthily  count  the  knots.  There  were 
now  more  than  four  hundred  of  them,  and 
the  girdle  would  afford  space  for  only 
one — or  at  most  two — more. 

Chomet  had  believed  vaguely  for  many 
a  year  that  when  his  girdle  was  quite 
filled  with  these  tokens  of  worn-out  moons 
something  strange  and  wonderful  would 
befall  him.  Of  late  this  slow-approach- 
ing event  appeared  to  him  in  the  guise  of 
a  release  from  the  bed  whereon  he  lay, 
increasingly  wretched  and  helpless  as  the 
months  rolled  by.  Thrice  in  one  moon 
had  he  dreamed  of  walking — yes,  running, 
light  and  active  as  the  half-naked  children 
who  swarmed  like  Insects  in  the  crowded 
streets  hard  by  the  Sheep  Market.  In 
this  dream  he  beheld  a  great  pool  of  water, 
blood-red,  into  which  he  plunged  head- 
long, awaking  with  a  shuddering  shriek  to 
find  himself  motionless,  withered,  a  ghastly 
thing,  death-bound  yet  horribly  alive. 

Chomet  was  able,  by  means  of  his  hands 
and  arms,  which  were  abnormally  power- 
ful, to  drag  this  hateful  and  motionless 
bulk  from  place  to  place,  albeit  with  the 
sluggish  and  difficult  motions  of  the  snail. 
Hence  his  name,  Chomet — the  snail.  He 
knew  no  other.  Each  hopeless  morning 
he  would  bind  upon  his  back  the  filthy 
mat  upon  which  he  slept,  and  set  forth  on 
his  tortuous  way  through  the  narrow 
streets. 

Begging  was  now  a  poor  business  in 
Jerusalem.    The  competition  had  waxed 
1  John  v.,  1-17. 


too  fierce  for  large  individual  profits ; 
also,  there  were  ailments  and  deformities 
far  more  picturesque  and  convincing  to 
the  careless  passer-by  than  was  mere 
paralysis.  As  Chomet  lay  unnoticed  upon 
his  mat,  he  came  to  look  with  particular 
rancor  upon  a  certain  blind  man,  who 
wore  a  scarlet  rag  bound  about  his  head, 
and  from  whose  girdle  depended  a  score 
of  brass  cups  upon  which  he  clinked  a 
musical  accompaniment  to  his  long-drawn, 
dolorous  cries  for  alms. 

One  day  Chomet  came  upon  a  camel- 
whip,  dropped  in  the  dust  of  the  street 
by  some  careless  driver.  He  hid  it  in  his 
bosom  with  a  cry  of  joy.  Later,  when 
the  blind  beggar  passed,  feeling  his  cau- 
tious way  with  his  trusty  staff,  he  fell 
headlong  upon  the  stones  at  the  withered 
feet  of  the  paralytic.  The  blind  man 
arose,  spitting  out  vile  imprecations  with 
the  filth  of  the  highway ;  but  Chomet  lay 
quite  still  and  quiet  upon  bis  rug,  the 
wicked  braid  of  tiiongs  hid  once  more  in 
his  bosom. 

As  it  chanced,  the  blind  beggar  crossed 
his  path  no  more.  But  there  were  others 
to  hate,  and  Chomet  hated  them  with  all 
his  heart. 

During  Passover  week  he  dreamed 
again  and  yet  again  of  walking,  erect, 
free,  and  at  ease.  This  time  he  told  his 
vision  to  Sechu,  the  Egyptian  astrologer, 
who  drove  his  mystic  trade  hard  by  the 
Gate  of  Flocks.  Sechu  exacted  from 
Chomet  three  farthings,  the  whple  of  his 
gains  for  the  day,  and,  having  bestowed 
them  in  his  own  weightier  pouch,  he  told 
him  the  meaning  of  the  dream. 

"  The  interpretation  thereof  is  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noonday,"  declared  Sechu, 
after  he  had  muttered  many  strange  say- 
ings in  an  unknown  tongue.  "  The  blood- 
red  pool  of  the  vision  is  no  other  than 
the  Pool  of  Mercy,  distant  not  a  stone's 
throw  from  this  gate.  Thither  must  thou 
go,  and  plunge  into  its  waters  at  the 
moment  when  the  angel  of  the  fountain 
shall  descend.  So  shalt  thou  be  healed, 
and  walk  and  run  as  thou  hast  dreamed." 
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The  b^^r  tore  at  his  hair  and  beard 
in  a  fury.  ''  Shall  I  lie  on  the  stones  of 
the  street  to-night,  and  hug  the  hunger- 
wolf  to  my  breast  because  of  this  lie  ?" 
he  cried.  Who  knows  better  than  thou, 
dog  of  an  E^jrptian,  that  for  a  score  of 
years  I  have  waited  in  the  porch  of  Be- 
thesda  and  without  profit  I  Give  me  back 
my  money,  or  I  will  curse  thee  I" 

"  Hast  thou  also  bathed  in  its  waters, 
as  I  have  said  ?"  inquired  the  astrologer, 
smoothly ;  "  if  thou  hast  not,  why  caliest 
thou  me  a  liar  ?  Get  thee  hence,  swine  of 
a  Jew,  and  obey  a  favorite  of  Osiris ;  so 
shall  thou  walk — ay,  and  run  I"  With 
that  he  seized  his  staff  and  shook  it 
threateningly  in  the  face  of  the  paralytic. 

Chomet  lifted  his  lean  arms  to  heaven 
and  cursed  the  astrologer  by  the  Temple, 
and  by  Moses,  and  by  all  the  prophets. 
He  also  pronounced  upon  him  the  great 
Anathema,  swearing  it  by  the  five  books 
of  the  Law  and  by  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  of  the  Holy  Place,  than  which 
there  is  no  curse  more  terrible. 

Then  he  dragged  himself  painfully 
away  to  a  certain  noisome  hole  under  a 
black  archway  and  hugged  the  hunger- 
wolf  to  his  breast  all  night.  He  slept 
fitfully,  and  dreamed  again  and  again  of 
the  blood-red,  bubbling  pool,  and  of  him- 
self, mad  with  horror,  running  swiftly  to 
escape  something  which  pursued  him  from 
behind. 

At  daybreak  he  awoke,  drenched  with 
clammy  sweat,  after  the  most  terrible 
vision  of  them  all.  "  I  ran — as  the  wind 
for  swiftness,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
staring  with  lack-luster  eyes  at  his  with- 
ered feet,  "  as  the  wind ;  yet  I  could  not 
escape.  I  plunged  into  the  pool,  and  the 
pool  was  fire  I" 

Nevertheless,  because  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  place,  and  because  in  truth 
he  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  after  a  time  he 
drag^d  himself  toward  the  Porch  of  Mercy. 

The  Pool  of  Bethesda— called  indiffer- 
ently the  Mercy  Pool — was  in  reality 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  great  cistern 
or  reservoir,  hewn  in  the  limestone  rock, 
and  divided  by  a  pier  of  masonry  five  feet 
in  thickness.  There  were  thus  twin  pools, 
one  of  which  derived  its  supply  of  water 
from  the  yearly  rains,  while  in  the  midst 
of  the  other  an  intermittent  spring  welled 
up,  bubbling  actively  at  undetermined 
periods,  and  again  lying  stagnant  under  the 


burning  sky  like  a  mirror  of  brass.  At 
such  times  the  water  in  this  half  of  the 
reservoir  became  tinged  with  a  curious 
dusky  red. 

Many  theories  were  advanced  to  account 
for  these  facts,  both  among  the  wise  and 
learned  of  the  time  and  among  the  vast 
heid  of  the  unlearned  and  superstitious. 
"  The  pool,"  declared  certain  of  the  rabbis, 
*'  was  connected  by  a  secret,  subterranean 
conduit  with  the  great  altar  of  Sacrifice 
in  the  Temple ;  thus,  after  the  numerous 
offerings  at  feast  times,  when  the  altar 
was  drenched  again  and  again  with  blood 
and  water,  this  conduit  belched  forth  its 
sacred  contents  into  the  midst  of  the 
Mercy  Pool,  purifying  and  enduing  it 
with  miraculous  power,  insomuch  that 
whoever  first  stepped  into  its  flood  at  this 
favored  moment  was  instantly  healed  <rf 
whatever  disease  tormented  his  body." 

But  the  story  of  tenest  told,  and  believed, 
by  the  unhappy  multitude  of  the  afflicted 
who  frequented  the  five  great  porticoes, 
was  that  of  a  beneficent  angel,  who  de- 
scended at  times  to  bathe  in  the  waters, 
which  leaped  up  bubbling  with  ecstasy  at 
touch  of  his  heavenly  wings  and  gar- 
ments. 

Once  in  ages  past — so  ran  the  legend— 
a  learned  rabbi  named  Aziet  was  sitting 
at  the  verge  of  this  pool  contemplating  its 
waters,  which  even  in  those  far-off  days 
were  possessed  of  marvelous  healing 
power.  As  Aziel  was  thus  engaged  in 
prayer  and  holy  meditation,  the  angel  of 
the  fountain  appeared  to  him  and  told  him 
that  a  foul  demon  had  taken  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  pool,  with  the  intent  to 
work  great  mischiefs  among  the  people  of 
Jerusalem. 

"Go  thou,"  said  the  angel,  "gather  all 
the  strong  men  of  the  city  and  fetch  them 
hither.  Let  them  be  armed  with  staves 
of  the  white  oak  and  with  iron  flails,  and 
let  them  beat  the  water  till  it  becomes  red 
with  blood.  So  shall  the  evil  one  be 
destroyed,  and  I,  even  I,  the  spirit  of 
healing,  will  descend  to  it  as  before." 

The  people  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
rabbi  and  beat  the  waters  of  the  pool  dili- 
gently, from  morning  until  evening,  with 
staves  of  the  white  oak  and  with  iron  flails. 
And,  lo,  when  the  sun  was  setting  die 
waters  became  red  like  blood  I  So  was 
the  demon  slain,  and  the  angel  descended 
ever  more  to  sanctify  the  pool. 
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Chomet  knew  the  story  well ;  more  times 
than  he  could  count  had  he  draped  him- 
self to  the  Porch  of  Mercy  and  waited  for 
that  strange  moving  of  the  waters.  But 
never — though  he  had  begged  and  threat- 
ened and  prayed  the  unheeding  throng 
about  him — had  he  been  suffered  to  so 
much  as  dip  his  finger  into  the  pool  at  the 
favored  instant. 

Always  there  was  a  frenzied  rush  and 
cry  when  the  mysterious  bubbling  took 
place.  More  than  once  sandaled  feet  had 
trampled  mercilessly  upon  his  shriveled 
body  as  he  lay  at  the  verge  of  the  pool. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  been  actually 
pushed  into  the  water  by  the  struggling 
crowd — but  not  first  He  was  dragged 
out,  choking  and  half  strangled,  by  one 
of  the  Temple  police  who  guarded  the 
place,  in  time  to  hear  the  loud  cries  of 
rejoicing  with  which  a  lame  man  celebrated 
his  restoration. 

"  Is  there  no  one  who  will  help  me  to 
the  water  ?"  he  cried  aloud,  beating  upon 
his  lean  breast  in  a  frenzy.  "  Sons  of 
Abraham  I  chosen  of  Jehovah  I  have  pity 
on  one  stricken  for  the  space  of  eight 
and  thirty  years  I  Hear  me,  Israelites, 
while  I  swear  that  I  am  the  bondservant  of 
the  man  who  liberates  me  from  this  chain  I" 
And  on  this  wise  he  besought  the  mul- 
titude day  after  day.  But  his  entreaties 
fell  upon  unheeding  ears.  The  air  was 
already  dissonant  with  strident  clamor ; 
cries  of  anguish,  of  fear,  of  dying,  rose  ever 
in  a  mighty  wail  to  the  unanswering 
heavens.  Chomet  continued  to  add  his 
dismal  note  to  this  psean  of  misery,  hoping 
for  nothing;  for  hope  and  love  lay  dead 
in  bis  soul  these  many  years.  But  hate 
lived  on. 

On  this  day  Chomet  lay  on  his  mat 
boieath  the  portico,  which  was  already 
crowded  to  suffocation,  for  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  water,  long 
stagnant,  would  be  troubled.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  force  his  way  near  the 
pool,  but  lay  close  to  the  streetward  side 
with  closed  eyes,  sending  forth  his  hope- 
less supplications.  "  For  eight  and  thirty 
years,  good  masters,"  he  shrilled ;  "  for 
eight  and  thirty  years  life  and  death  alike 
have  passed  me  by  1  Put  me  in  the  water 
once — only  once  I  For  the  love  of  heaven , 
ye  who  Imve  feet,  behold  me  with  com- 
passion I" 


A  young  man  who  was  walking  swiftly 
through  the  street  of  Bethesda  paused  at 
sound  of  this  cry.  Then  he  crossed  the 
narrow  space  where  the  hot  sunshine  lay, 
and  paused  again  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Porch  of  Mercy.  He  could  have  touched 
the  livid,  unseeing  face  of  Chomet ;  the 
withered  feet  and  limbs  of  the  paralytic 
lay  bare  and  repulsive  in  the  strong  mom- 
ing  light  The  young  man  gazed  at  this 
horrible  figure  of  despair  long  and  ear- 
nestly, and  as  he  looked  tears  filled  his 
large  eyes.  He  stooped  and  touched  the 
be^ar  lightly  upon  the  breast  "Wilt 
thou  be  made  whole  ?"  he  asked. 

Chomet  opened  his  bleared  eyes  and 
stared  dully  at  his  questioner..  Then, 
perceiving  that  the  stranger  was  both 
young  and  strong,  he  made  answer :  "  Sir, 
I  have  no  man,  when  the  water  is  troubled, 
to  put  me  into  the  pool ;  but  when  I  am 
coming,  another  steps  down  before  me." 

"  Rise,  take  thy  bed,  and  walk  1" 

It  was  again  the  vision,  thought  Chomet 
confusedly,  for  he  was  now  standing  upon 
his  feet ;  his  limbs  moved  freely.  Assured* 
ly  it  was  the  vision  t  Mechanically  he 
stooped  and  took  up  the  mat  upon  which 
he  had  lain.  The  man  had  bidden  him 
do  this.  Never  before  had  he  dreamed 
of  a  man,  but  only  of  the  pool.  A  man  ? 
There  was  no  man.  He  stared  stupidly 
about  him  for  an  instant,  then  walked 
slowly  away,  his  bed  hugged  close  to  his 
breast 

After  a  time  he  walked  faster,  he  did 

not  notice  whither ;  a  delirium  of  joy 
came  gradually  to  possess  him.  He  gave 
vent  to  strange,  inarticulate  cries,  and 
walked  faster  and  ever  faster.  Here  was 
a  broad  street  leading  upward  to  a  beau- 
tiful and  stately  building — vast,  magnifi- 
cent, its  peaks  and  pinacles  gleaming  with 
white  and  gold  like  sun-smitten  mountain 
crests.  He  knew  it — it  was  the  Temple. 
Well,  he  would  go  there.  Never  before, 
even  in  a  dream,  had  he  visited  the  Tem- 
ple since  the  half- forgotten  days  of  his 
boyhood.  A  great  longing  came  upon 
him  to  hear  once  more  the  blare  of  silver 
trumpets  and  the  long-drawn,  swinging 
chant  of  the  Levites,  assembled  in  snowy 
mazes  upon  the  Steps  of  Degrees. 

Other  men  were  going  there  also,  men 
with  long  robes  and  solemn  faces,  walk- 
ing slowly;  some  also  were  coming  away. 
Chomet  brushed  past  them  impatientiy ; 
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why  crawl  like  a  snail  when  one  may 
walk — aye,  run  like  the  wind  I 

He  himself  was  running  now ;  his  light, 
strong  limbs  felt  the  ecstasy  of  the  riven 
air  like  the  wings  of  a  bird.  I  am  Amon 
— the  Swift  I"  he  cried  aloud,  for  he  now 
remembered  what  his  name  had  been  in 
those  long-ago  days.  "  Amon — Arnon — 
Amonl  Like  a  rushing  river  I  run — I 
run!" 

Three  oaken  staves  placed  squarely 
across  his  path  brought  the  flying  feet  to 
a  standstill.  Chomet  stared  at  them 
angrily.  "  Let  me  pass  1"  he  cried,  shak- 
ing his  matted  head  from  side  to  side. 
"  I  am  going  to  the  Temple  I" 

The  bearers  of  the  staves  were  stem- 
looking  men  with  long  beards.  They 
wore  fringed  talliths  of  blue  and  white, 
and  upon  their  foreheads  were  broad  phy- 
lacteries made  of  black  calfskin.  They 
regarded  Chomet  with  burning  eyes  of 
wrath.  "  This  is  the  Sabbath  day  1"  they 
said  loudly.  "It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to 
carry  thy  bed." 

Chomet  looked  stupidly  down  at  the  mat, 
which  he  still  huj^ed  close  to  his  breast. 
Then  he  dropped  it  to  the  ground  with  a 
loud  laugh,  and  flung  his  arms  into  the 
air,  snapping  his  fingers  and  gesticulating 
like  one  drunk  with  new  wine.  "  This  is 
no  dream  1"  he  cried.  "  This  bed  is  real  1 
These  stones  are  real  I  Ah — I  am  Amon 
— once  more  Arnon  the  Swift— no  longer 
the  Snail  1  I  am  healed  I  Look  you, 
good  sirs,  at  my  hands,  hard  as  the  hoofs 
of  a  goat  1  For  eight  and  thirty  years 
have  I  dragged  myself  about  Jerusalem 
upon  these  hands/  while  other  men 
walked — yes,  walked  and  ran  1" 

"What  has  all  this  to  do  with  carrying 
thy  bed  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?" 

*'  The  bed  ?— the  bed  ?"  repeated  Cho- 
met, "  what  care  I  for  the  bed  1  I  shall 
walk  and  run  now,  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day  I  Sacred  fire  I  1  know  not  why  I 
carried  it,  save  that  the  man  yonder — he 
that  made  me  whole,  the  same  said  unto 
me,  '  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.'  /,  that 
had  crawled  in  the  dust  for  eight  and 
thirty  years — Chomet,  the  Snail  I" 

The  rabbis^ — ^for  they  were  no  other 
than  law-abiding,  leamed,  and  righteous 
rabbis,  who  had  arrested  this  garrulous 
trespasser  of  Sabbath  sanctities — stared 
angrily,  first  at  the  man,  then  at  his  bed. 
His  story  might  be  true :  strange  things 


had  happened  in  Jerusalem  of  late — thin^ 
which  accorded  with  neither  Mishna  nor 
Talmud. 

"  What  roan  is  that  which  said  unto 
thee,  '  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk '  ?"  they 
asked,  with  incisive  emphasis. 

Chomet  shook  his  head.  "  I  cannot 
tell  who  it  was,"  he  said,  staring  about 
him,  still  in  a  maze  of  wonder.  "  I  lay  in 
the  porch  of  the  Pool  of  Mercy,  good  sirs, 
waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  waters — not 
that  I  hoped  to  be  healed  ;  no.^there  was 
always  a  multitude  before  me.  Look  you, 
masters,  at  my  girdle  here  I  Every  sep- 
arate knot  counts  for  a  moon  of  helpless- 
ness, and  some  are  worn  thin  with  years. 
But  what  matters  it ;  I  am  well  now  I  I 
can  walk — aye,  more,  I  can  run  I  Let  roe 
go,  I  pray  thee,  honored  sirs ;  I  am  only 
Chomet,  and  poor  and  ragged  and  hung^, 
as  you  see." 

Something  of  the  beggar's  whine  had 
crept  back  into  tone  and  gesture,  as  he 
cowered  beneath  the  searching  eyes  of  the 
rabbis.  *<  Only  a  farthing  I  ask  of  you, 
worshipful  masters,-  and  may  the  blessings 
of  Jehovah  overtake  you  1" 

"  Tell  us  now  who  it  was  that  bade  thee 
carry  thy  bed  on  the  Sabbath  day,"  said 
the  taller  of  the  rabbis,  glancing  signifi- 
cantly at  his  companions,  "and  three 
pieces  of  silver  shall  be  thine  straight- 
way." 

Three  pieces  of  silver  I  Never  in  all 
his  life  had  Chomet  possessed  such  a  sum. 
And  now  also  he  could  walk.  Three 
pieces  of  silver  I  There  were  evil  pleas- 
ures, forgotten  for  many  a  year,  within 
his  very  grasp.  "  Honorable  and  worship- 
ful masters,"  he  said,  spreading  abroad 
his  hands,  his  wary  eyes  shifting  from  face 
to  face,  "what  would  I  not  perform  to 
serve  you— and  for  three  pieces  of  silver — 
ah  1  But,  alas,  I  have  told  you  the  truth  1 
I  swear  it  by  the  soul  of  my  father  and  by 
the  fire  of  the  great  altar  I  The  man  did 
but  touch  me  upon  the  breast — so."  He 
laid  a  grimy  forefinger  upon  the  spotless 
tallith  of  one  of  the  rabbis,  who  shook oflf 
the  polluting  touch  with  a  shuddering 
execration. 

Chomet,  perceiving  that  he  had  offended, 
again  abased  himself  to  the  dust  "  The 
man  touched  me  as  I  have  said,  honor- 
able masters.  '  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?' 
he  asked.  "  And  1  ?  I  said  to  him,  most 
truly,  that  there  was  no  one  to  put  me  into 
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the  pool  at  the  moment  when  the  waters 
were  troubled.  I  perceived  that  the  man 
was  both  young  and  strong,  and  I 
thought—" 

"  Ha  ! — the  very  man  I"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  rabbis.  "Then  what  did  he? 
Answer  quickly,  fellow  I" 

"  He  bade  me  take  my  bed  and  walk," 
muttered  Chomet,  spuming  the  mat  with 
his  foot.  "  I  had  forgotten  the  day,  wor- 
shipful rabbis.  Truly,  I  also  have  known 
the  law ;  I  am  a  Jew,  and  no  Gentile. 
Even  now  I  was  going  to  the  Temple. 
Did  I  not  say  it  ?  The  man  bade  me 
carry  my  bed,  and  I,  not  thinking  at  die 
moment  of  the  law,  my  very  good  lords, 
obeyed  him.  Surely  the  sin  is  not  of  my 
doing  1" 

"  No — no,  'tis  none  of  thy  doing," 
growled  the  rabbi,  plucking  angrily  at  his 
beard.  "  Thou  art  but  a  poor  creature  of 
the  gutter,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  the  law,  much  less  keep  it.  But  look 
you,  fellow,  keep  a  close  tongue  in  thy 
head  concerning  the  matter,  or  thou  wilt 
be  the  worse  for  it  by  a  sound  scourg- 
ing. And  hold" — for  Chomet  was  slyly 
edging  away  from  them  with  the  manifest 
intention  of  escape.  "  Wouldst  know  the 
man  again  if  thou  shouldst  come  in  his 
way?" 

"  That  would  1 1"  cried  Chomet,  fasten- 
ing his  evil  eyes  upon  the  speaker.  *'  I 
would  know  him,  ah  yes,  my  honorable 
lord  I  I  have  excellent  vision,  Jehovah 
be  praised,  and  I  do  not  forget  one  who 
does  me  a  bad  turn  I  I  have  done  little 
else  but  remember  for  eight  and  thirty 
years.'* 

"  Find  the  man.  Learn  his  name. 
Then  bring  us  word.  Do  this,  and  the 
three  pieces  of  silver  are  thine — nay,  it 
shall  be  made  five  pieces,  if  thou  shalt 
accomplish  the  matter  speedily." 

A  fierce  light  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beggar.  "  I  will  find  him,  never  fear  !" 
he  cried,  snapping  his  fingers.  "  And  I 
will  bring  thee  word — but  where  ?" 

**  Ask  for  Simon,  the  Sanhedrite,  of 
any  of  the  Temple  officers,"  answered  the 
tabbi. 

Then  the  three  went  their  way,  and 
Chomet  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  the 
street  and  stared  after  them.  The  law," 
he  muttered,  shaking  his  shaggj'  head  from 
side  to  side  with  a  low  bellow  of  laughter. 
"  The  law  I  And  so  Chomet  must  keep  the 


law  I  Ah — and  five  pieces  of  silver  1  1 
shall  lead  a  merry  life  for  a  space  1"  He 
jumped  into  the  air  in  an  ecstasy  of  mirth 
and  triumph  ;  then,  perceiving  that  others 
of  the  passers-by  were  regarding  him  with 
curiosity  and  displeasure,  he  slunk  away 
toward  the  Temple,  leaving  the  bed,  upon 
which  he  had  lain  for  eight  and  thirty 
years,  on  the  stones  of  the  street. 

There  were  many  worshipers  in  the 
Temple  on  this  holy  day ;  Chomet  passed 
among  them  quite  unnoticed,  making  his 
way  through  the  Gate  Beautiful  into  the 
crowd  which  had  gathered  in  the  spacious 
Court  of  the  Women,  quite  up  to  the 
Steps  of  Degrees,  The  great  bell  of  the 
Temple  was  booming  out  its  solemn  notes ; 
silver  trumpets  called  and  answered  one 
to  the  other  like  holy  voices ;  a  throng  of 
white-robed  Levites  was  emerging  from 
the  underground  music-rooms  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  broad  flight  of  steps, 
chanting  in  swinging  rhythm  the  Psalms 
of  the  seventh  day.  Within  the  Court  of 
Israel  gorgeously  appareled  priests  made 
ready  the  great  altar  for  the  Sabbath 
offering. 

Chomet  stared  confusedly  about  him, 
the  maze  of  his  first  wonder  returning  to 
cloud  his  brain.  Was  it  indeed  true  that 
he  was  restored — that  the  hopeless  dream 
of  yesterday  was  a  reality  ?  He  stretched 
out  his  calloused  palms  toward  the  altar 
with  a  rush  of  joyous  emotion. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all 

his  benefits! 
Who  f orgiveth  all  thine  iniquities ;  who  heal- 

eth  all  thy  diseases  1 
Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction ; 
Who  crowneth  thee  with  loving-kindness  and 

tender  mercies ! 

The  solemn  words  of  the  chant  fell  on  his 
ear  like  a  warning  from  heaven.  Mechan- 
ically he  bowed  himself,  joining  with  trem- 
ulous voice  in  the  swelling  Amen  of  the 
worshiping  congregation. 

Afterward,  still  moving  as  one  in  a 
dream,  he  found  himself  in  the  Court  of 
the  Gentiles.  There  were  many  people 
here  also.  In  the  shadow  of  the  sacred 
wall  beggars  were  plying  their  dismal 
trade.  Chomet  heard  ^eir  strident  voices 
bewailing  their  deformities.  He  glanced 
down  at  his  own  muscular  limbs  with 
pride,  "/am  well."  he  thought.  Then 
on  a  sudden  the  animal  within  him  awoke 
and  cried  aloud  in  the  old  fashion.  He 
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remembered  that  he  was  hungry,  that  he 
had  no  money,  and  also  that,  being 
restored,  he  could  no  longer  hope  for 
alms. 

"  They  will  tell  me  to  work,"  he  said 
within  himself,  shaking  his  great  shoul- 
deis  with  a  curse.  "  But  no — I  will  not 
work.  Nevertheless  I  will  have  money." 
His  lawless  eyes  roved  like  wolves  among 
the  crowd  of  sleek,  well-satisfied  worship- 
ers. "  Ay — -money  and  food — I  will  have 
them  both  1" 

Again  one  touched  him ;  this  time  upon 
the  shoulder.  He  turned  with  a  muttered 
malediction  to  look  into  the  face  of  the 
man  who  stood  at  his  side.  This  man 
was  tall — as  tall  as  Chomet,  and  his  eyes 
looked  straight  into  the  restless,  wicked 
eyes  of  the  beggar,  down — down  into  the 
raging  depths  of  his  soul. 

"  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole,"  said  a 
voice,  which  he  recognized  on  the  instant : 
"  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come 
upon  thee." 

Only  this,  and  the  man  was  gone  as 
before.  Chomet  rubbed  his  eyes  stupidly ; 
then  he  gave  vent  to  a  great  cr^'.  "  Look 
you,"  he  said,  turning  to  a  woman  who 
stood  near,  counting  the  doves  in  a  wicker 
basket ;  "  tell  me,  who  is  the  man  that 
spoke  to  me  ?" 

The  woman  looked  up  from  her  basket, 
and  drew  back  without  answering.  "  This 
fellow  is  perhaps  demoniac,"  she  said  to 
a  companion. 

Chomet  turned  upon  her  with  an  un- 
savory oath,  then  rushed  forward  in  pur- 
suit of  the  tall  figure  which  appeared  and 
disappeared  among  the  groups  of  people. 
"For  the  love  of  Jehovah  1"  he  begged, 
pausing  breathless  beside  the  stall  of  a 
money-changer* tell  me  the  name  of  the 
man  yonder  1  Quick — he  stops  now  to 
speak  to  the  woman  with  the  blue  veil, 
she  who  bears  a  child  upon  her  shoulder  I 
Dost  thou  not  see  ?" 

The  money-changer  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  scowl.  "  Dost  mean  the  tall 
man  wearing  the  white  robe  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes— yes  I"  cried  Chomet.  "Look 
you,  now  he  stoops,  and  is  laying  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  child  I" 

The  money-lender  looked  suspiciously 
at  Chomet.  "  What  is  the  man  to  thee  ?" 
he  began.  "  Art  thou  also  one  of  them  ? 
Ay,  verily,"  he  added,  with  a  scornful 
laug^,  "  'tis  such  as  thou  who  follow  him. 


Last  year  at  Passover  time  the  fellow  came 
hither,  and  with  a  scourge  drove  me  from 
my  stall.  I  lost  a  score  of  silver  pieces 
in  the  rout  May  the  curses  of  £{ypt 
light  upon  him  1" 

"  The  man  is  nothing  to  me  I"  cried 
Chomet,  a  fire  of  greed  leaping  up  in  his 
eyes.  "I  am  hidden  to  find  the  knave 
and  bring  his  name  to  Simon,  the  Sanhe- 
drite." 

The  money-changer  looked  at  him  with 
new  respect  "  Thou  art  perchance  a  spy, 
disguised  as  a  beggar,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "  But  if  it  be  so,  thou  art  surely 
aware  that  the  man  yonder  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth." 

"  Jesus — Jesus  1"  repeated  Chomet,  ea- 
gerly. "  That  is  the  name  ?  Art  sure  ? 
Jesus — Jesus  of  Nazareth  1" 

"  Verily,"  said  the  money-changer. 
"  But  where  in  Jerusalem  hast  thou  kept 
thyself,  not  to  know  the  man  ?  He  is  a 
pestilent  fellow,  as  I  have  said,  an  agitator 
of  the  people.  He  will  come  to  no  good 
end.    I  have  already — " 

But  Chomet  was  gone. 

Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  was  the  shrine 
of  the  Temple,  that  colossal  idol  which 
the  Jews  had  set  up  for  worship,  and 
which  Jehovah  already  abhorred,  as  he 
abhorred  the  idols  of  the  uncircumcised 
and  unclean.  Simon,  the  Sanhedrite,  was 
a  worshiper  the  Temple;  he  was  a 
zealous  and  rigid  believer  in  the  law  oi 
Moses ;  he  also  exalted  some  four  hundred 
other  precepts  concerning  lesser  and  least 
matters.  To  love  God  and  his  fellows 
had  long  ceased  to  be  the  rule  of  life  with 
Simon.  He  adored  his  idols,  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  Law,  and  he  hated  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all 
his  mind  and  with  all  his  strength. 

When  Chomet  appeared  before  him, 
saying,  "I  have  found  the  man  I"  he 
regarded  him  with  stony  eyes.  What  was 
it  to  him  that  this  vile  beggar  had  lain 
helpless  for  eight  and  thirty  years,  and 
that  he  had  been  bidden  to  rise  in  strength 
with  a  single  word  of  power  ?  He  had 
been  told  to  take  up  his  bed  on  the  Sa^ 
bath  day,  A  heinous  crime  I  An  outrage  I 
What  was  the  miracle  of  healing  that  it 
should  be  mentioned  save  with  condemna- 
tion I 

"  Hast  thou  found  the  man  who  bade 
thee  carry  thy  bed  on  the  Sabbath  ?"  he 
demanded. 
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'*I  have  found  him,  most  honorable 
lord,"  said  Chomet,  abasing  himselfbefore 
the  rabbi. 

"  His  name,  fellow." 

"His  name  is  Jesus — Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth." 

"  Canst  thou  swear  to  this  ?" 

"  Assuredly,  my  very  good  master ;  the 
man  spoke  to  me  a  second  time  in  the 
Temple.  I  knew  his  voice  at  once,  also 
his  face.  I  asked  an  honorable  money- 
changer at  his  stall  hard  by  who  it  was 
that  spoke  to  me.  Yes  my  lord,  Jesus 
was  the  name — Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

*<  What  said  he  to  thee  in  the  Temple  ?" 

Chomet  dropped  his  eyes.  "  He  bade 
me  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  calamity 
should  befall  me,"  he  muttered,  sullenly. 
"  Now,  what,  I  ask  you,  my  good  lord, 
shall  I  do  to  preserve  myself  from  the 
evil  eye?" 

Simon  frowned.  "The  man  is  himself 
chief  of  sinners,"  he  said,  loudly ;  "  a  Sab- 
bath-breaker, in  league  with  devils,  a 
blasphemer.  What  will  he  do  now  1  De- 
part in  peace,  and  ofiFer  the  sacrifice  pre- 
scribed in  the  law,  so  shalt  thou  remain 
whole." 

Chomet  waved  his  hands  deprecatingly. 
"  'Tis  what  I  would  do,  holy  rabbi,"  he 
whined,  "  yet  how  shall  one  destitute,  and 
deprived  moreover  of  his  livelihood,  obtain 
the  sacrifice  ?  There  was  a  little  matter 
of  five  pieces  of  silver — ah,  may  Jehovah 
reward  your  munificence  I  Hve — pieces — 
of  silver — ah  /" 

"  Get  you  gone,  fellow.  And  look  you, 
a  close  mouth  is  the  price  of  a  whole 
skin." 

Chomet  clinked  the  five  pieces  in  his 
hardened  palms — the  palms  on  which  he 
had  dragged  himself  about  Jerusalem  for 
dght  and  thirty  years.  He  laughed  aloud 
as  he  listened  to  the  unfamiliar  music. 
"  I  shall  find  other  uses  for  my  tongue 
than  to  prate  of  these  matters  I"  he  cried 
with  an  oath.  "  Do  not  fear  me,  worship- 
ful lord  ;  I  am  Chomet.    I  have  said  it" 

He  went  out,  and  it  was  night 

On  the  following  day  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  brought  before  the  Council  on  the 
double  cha^  of  Sabbath-breaking  and 
blasphemy.  He  had  said  at  the  time  of 
bis  arrest,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  work." 

"  He  shall  die  for  that  word."  declared 
the  keepers  of  Moses's  law.  And  although 


they  released  him  after  a  turbulent  scene, 
it  was  even  as  a  spider  looses  her  prey 
into  the  midst  of  her  web.  From  hence- 
forth Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  doomed 
man.  Spies  dogged  his  footsteps.  The 
shadow  of  the  cross  fell  athwart  his  path- 
way. He  saw  the  ominous  shape  and 
knew  it;  yet  accomplished  the  greater 
works  of  which  he  had  spoken,  in  the 
peace  of  that  eternal  life  which  no  man 
could  take  from  him. 

Two  years  passed.  Again  it  was  Pass- 
over time  in  Jerusalem.  During  thesetwo 
years  Jesus  of  Nazareth  went  about  doing 
good.  But  Chomet — ^went  about  doing 
evil. 

It  had  been  appointed  that  these  two 
were  to  meet  again,  and  it  happened  on 
this  wise.  Chomet  h^td  been  absent  from 
Jerusalem  on  some  marauding  expedition 
among  the  hills.  He  returned  to  find  the 
city  emptying  itself  from  the  Jaffa  Gate. 
Chomet  climbed  up  into  an  olive-tree  to 
spy  out  the  matter.  He  saw  at  a  glance 
the  occasion  of  the  excitement:  there 
were  Roman  legionaries,  marching  in  solid 
phalanx ;  in  their  midst  staggered  three 
figures  bearing  crosses  upon  their  backs. 

"  A  crucifixion  I"  muttered  Chomet, 
snapping  his  fingers  with  a  chuckle.  He 
descended  from  his  perch  and  stood  for 
an  instant  irresolute.  There  would  be 
excellent  chances  for  plunder  in  the  city, 
with  half  its  householders  agape  outside 
the  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a 
plump  wallet  might  be  acquired  in  the 
multitude;  also  there  wotUd  be  fewer 
chances  of  discovery. 

With  the  adroitness  born  of  long  prac- 
tice, he  pushed  his  way  through  the  throng 
— nearer  and  nearer  to  the  place  of  death. 
At  this  point  the  people  were  gathered  in 
solid,  impenetrable  masses,  insomuch  that 
the  armed  guard  which  attended  the  con- 
demned men  was  more  than  once  forced 
to  come  to  a  standstill. 

During  one  of  these  pauses  Chomet 
sprang  back  just  in  time  to  escape  the 
drawn  sword  of  a  legionary,  and  remained 
wedged  immovable  in  the  wall  of  bodies 
behind  him.  He  could  have  touched  the 
foremost  of  the  condemned.  This  man 
drooped  forward  a  little,  as  though  from 
faintness  or  exhaustion ;  his  garments 
were  stiff  with  blood  and  filth,  and  he 
wore,  driven  down  about  his  temples,  a 
gieen  wreath  of  the  thorny  acacia.  He 
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raised  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  full  upon 
Chomet 

The  be^ar's  seamed  face  grew  livid. 
His  lips  formed  a  single  word  :  "  Jesus  I" 

Then  the  procession  moved  on,  and 
the  muldtude  closed  in  behind  it  with  a 
burst  of  frenzied  groans  and  execrations. 

*'  Jesus  of  Nazareth  1"  gasped  Chomet. 
"  Why  do  they  kill  him  ?" 

No  one  answered  his  question.  Every 
eye  was  strained  toward  the  bald  top  of 
that  hilt  of  death.  Again  Chomet  hurled 
himself  forward,  bis  savage  hands  tearing 
at  the  wall  of  faces  like  talons.  On  a 
sudden,  and  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  him- 
self in  the  light  of  those  purest  eyes. 

"  They  are  killing  him  I"  he  cried. 

Two  men  grasped  him  forcibly  by  the 
shoulders.  "  Hold,"  they  hissed  in  his 
ear,  "  this  is  no  time  for  a  rescue  I  The 
Romans  are  crucifying  him — canst  thou 
not  see  ?  Yonder,  looking  on,  stand  the 
murderers — ^the  priests.  But  the  foulest 
traitor  of  them  all  is  the  man  who  sold 
him  for  a  handful  of  silver  1" 

Mingled  cries  of  pain  and  terror  arose 


about  the  beggar ;  myriad  fingers  were 
outstretched  to  seize  him — stooping,  dou- 
bling, rending  the  crowd  asunder  like  a 
piece  of  rotten  cloth.  But  Chomet  heard 
nothing — knew  nothing  of  it  all.  He  was 
running  now,  terrible  sounds  of  doom 
ringing  ceaselessly  in  his  ears — the  sound 
of  hammers  driving  nails  through  helpless 
hands — those  merciful  hands  which  had 
twice  touched  him  to  save. 

"  Jesus  r*  he  shrieked  again  and  again, 
and  fied  faster  and  ever  faster,  pursued 
by  that  frightful  shadow  of  death — ^the 
shadow  of  the  cross. 

Under  the  ghastly  darkness  of  the 
shrouded  heavens  lay  the  Mercy  Pool,  its 
glassy  surface  black  and  silent.  Into  its 
midst  plunged  the  convulsed  figure  of 
Chomet.  "  Jesus  1"  he  wailed,  and  the 
pool  seemed  changed  to  blood — ^to  fire  ! 

In  the  flame  of  that  fire  the  soul  of 
Chomet  gained  release  from  his  body. 
Afterward — nay,  who  can  tell  of  the 
afterward  ?  This  alone  we  know :  Love 
is  God.  And  this  is  enough,  both  for  the 
Now  and  for  the  Afterward. 


A  Novel  Canal  House-Boat 

By  Charles  Edward  Barns 


PEOPLE  are  troubling  their  minds 
and  those  of  their  friends  just  now 
with  the  query,  How  and  where 
shall  we  spend  our  vacation  ?  Many 
would  like  to  do  what  their  means  would 
not  allow,  others  what  their  time  would 
not  warrant ;  still  others,  with  both  time 
and  money,  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  some- 
thing new  in  the  way  of  a  rest  cure.  Here 
is  a  plan  by  which  from  three  weeks  to 
three  months  may  be  spent  delightfully. 
It  is  a  practical  scheme ;  and  if  a  party 
can  be  arranged,  with  all  members  con- 
genial, it  can  be  made  a  red-letter  year  in 
the  commonplace  recreation  record.  At 
a  cost  astonishingly  small,  many  charming 
points  of  interest  are  available ;  and  if 
the  men)bers  of  the  party  are  inclined  to 
literary  or  artistic  tastes,  the  time  and 
material  to  indulge  them  will  be  furnished 
daily  from  the  varied  itinerary.  It  is  a 
trip  by  canal-boat,  reconstructed  into  a 
house-boat ;  and  includes  a  tour  through 
the  Hudson,  Lake  Champlain,  the  St. 
I^wrence,  Ontario,  etc,  with  side  excur- 


sions to  Saratoga.  Lake  Geo^,  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Ni^;ara 
Falls,  and  the  cities  of  central  New  York. 

Near  South  Ferry,  New  York,  is  found 
an  old  landing-place  for  the  canal-boat 
pilots  called  Coenties  Slip.  There  are 
hundreds  of  canal-boats  there,  and  they 
come  from  many  points  of  the  north  and 
west  as  far  as  the  Great  Lakes.  These 
boats  are  commodious  and  well  built,  for 
the  most  part ;  and  as  they  are  usually 
occupied  by  their  owners,  and  they  are, 
naturally,  very  particular  about  the  kind 
of  freight  they  carry,  their  families  living 
on  the  boats,  the  barques  are  kept  in  a 
fine  condition  and  in  worthy  trim  for 
human  habitation  irom  end  to  end. 

These  craft  can  be  turned  Into  house- 
boats for  the  accommodation  of  from  six 
to  fifteen  vacationers  for  a  summer's 
cruise  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  five  to 
fifteen  dollars  per  week  each.  The  interior 
can  be  painted,  carpeted  with  ri^,  small 
partitions  of  wood  or  oilcloth  made,  cots 
put  up,  and  conveniences  for  both  men's 
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and  women's  comfort  provided.  A  library 
may  be  installed,  cases  and  chests  for 
cameras  and  fishing  paraphernalia,  a 
piano,  and  folding  tables.  It  could  not 
only  be  made  a  sweet  and  clean  sleeping- 
room,  but  a  pleasing  shelter  for  rainy  days. 

On  deck  above,  newly  painted  and 
made  presentable  in  every  way,  an  awning 
can  be  stretched,  and  underneath  chairs, 
settees,  hammocks,  rugs,  etc.,  with  appro- 
priate flags  at  bow  and  stem.  In  the 
larder  aft  would  be  stored  such  neces- 
sities as  the  city  affords :  canned  goods, 
preserves,  groceries,  and  wines  and  to- 
baccos if  so  desired.  As  for  the  staple 
articles  of  food — meats,  eggs,  vegetables, 
and  milk — they  are  available  every  day 
along  the  route,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  house-boat  cruise. 

The  owner  of  the  craft  will  probably 
accompany  her  to  serve  as  pilot,  and,  if 
so  desired,  his  wife  or  relative  will  serve 
as  cook  at  wages  of  three  to  four  dollars 
a  week.  If  the  party  is  composed  entirely 
of  men,  excellent  male  steamboat  cooks 
are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Slip, 
whose  hire  does  not  exceed  twenty  dollars 
a  month.  These  men  are  capable  of 
serving  a  great  variety  of  dishes. 

The  largest  and  finest  of  these  craft 
may  be  had,  including  owner-pilot's  serv- 
ices, for  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  a  month,  ■  although  the  smaller 
ones,  known  as  '*  feeders,"  may  be  secured 
for  a  less  sum.  This  includes  putting  the 
barque  into  condition  for  human  habi- 
tation. Two  boats  going  together  will 
lighten  expenses  very  materially. 

If  the  time  is  short,  a  trip  as  far  as 
Plattsburg,  where  an  excursion  into  the 
Adirondacks  may  be  taken,  will  be  found 
pleasurable.  This  will  include  short  stops 
at  Albany,  where  a  dash  to  Saratoga  may 
be  taken;  Glens  Falls,  where  a  trip  to 
Lake  George  is  a  day's  delightful  journey ; 
and  Lake  Champlain,  with  its  historic 
associations.  If,  however,  more  time  is 
at  the  excursionists'  disposal,  the  boat  may 
be  carried  on  to  Montreal,  Quebec,  Lake 
Ontario,  and  Niagara  Falls,  the  return  route 
being  made  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Cer- 
tainly, for  diversi^  of  scenery  and  interest 
historical  and  legendary,  as  well  as  for 
opportunities  to  the  hunter  and  fisherman, 
this  itinerary  could  not  be  excelled. 


Every  afternoon  .during  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  there  starts  from 
Coenties  Slip  a  freighter  which  draws  from 
six  to  twenty  canal-boats  to  Troy.  This 
requires  about  forty-eight  hours,  and  the 
toll  is  about  sixteen  dollars  for  each  boat 
There  the  Norliiem  Canal  is  entered ;  and 
while  the  speed  will  not  be  maintained,  die 
country  assumes  a  very  picturesque  aspect, 
with  the  scenes  constantly  changing.  The 
cost  of  horses  and  service  on  the  tow- 
path  is  about  four  dollars  a  day  for  each 
boat,  making  twenty  dollars  a  week  for  the 
cruise,  leaving  one  day  for  rest  and  one 
for  side  excursions.  With  a  party  of  from 
eight  to  twelve,  the  expense  for  transpor- 
tation is  thus  very  light. 

At  Whitehall  the  Champlain  is  entered ; 
and  as  the  freighters  are  in  competitios 
there,  a  good  bargain  can  be  made  from 
point  to  point,  with  as  many  stops  as  de- 
sired. Fishing  will  be  one  of  the  features 
of  the  lake  trip,  and  the  table  can  be  well 
supplied  without  cost. 

For  a  party  of  eight  or  ten  the  monthly 
expense  would  be :  Charter  of  boat,  $L40. 
Transportation,  all  included,  $80.  Food, 
$1  per  day  each,  including  cook,  etc. 
Total,  with  incidentals,  say,  $600  per 
month,  or  about  fifteen  dollars  a  week 
each.  These,  according  to  the  estimation 
of  Dock  Inspector  Lyons,  who  knows  every 
canal-boat  man  and  boat  that  comes  to 
New  York,  and  who  can  always  be  found  on 
duty,  are  ve^  liberal  allowances.  These 
figures  may  be  reduced  in  many  particu- 
lars, and  the  more  the  cheaper  as  well  as 
the  merrier. 

With  a  congenial  party,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  sport.  The  route  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  on  the  whole  continent. 
For  artists  the  boat  may  be  turned  liter- 
ally into  a  floating  studio.  A  good  camera, 
as  welt  as  musical  instruments,  will  be 
found  recreative,  the  former  for  odd  mo- 
ments by  day,  the  latter  for  moonlight 
nights  on  deck.  Bicycles  may  be  taken 
with  advantage  for  the  sundry  side  excur- 
sions, and  a  tent  for  the  Adirondacks  and 
elsewhere  if  a  hunt  is  indulged  in  far  from 
the  floating  headquarters.  With  all  of 
these  diversions,  and  the  cruise  an  abso- 
lutely safe  one,  there  should  be  no  hin- 
drance to  a  charming  summer's  rest-cure 
on  a  novel  plan. 
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Part    VII. —  The     First  Fruits 


THE  OROESHOUT  I>ORTRAIT  UF  SHAKESPEARE 


WHETHER  touched  and  strength- 
ened by  Shakespeare  or  not, 
"  Titus  Andronicus  "  serves  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  drama  as 
Shakespeare  found  it  and  his  own  work. 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact 
order  in  which  the  separate  plays  in  the 
earliest  group  which  record  his  period  of 
apprenticeship  appeared;  but  of  the  chro- 
nology of  the  group  as  a  group  there  is 
no  doubt.  The  first  play  which  found  its 
way  into  print  appeared  in  1597,  when 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Richard  H.,"  and 

58U 


"  Richard  ni."  were  published;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  following  year  that  Shake- 
speare's name  appeared  on  the  title-page 
of  a  drama.  As  early  as  1 592,  however, 
lines  from  his  hand  had  been  heard  on 
the  stage ;  and  he  had  begun  the  work 
of  adaptation  and  revision  still  earlier. 
Among  the  plays  which  Shakespeare 
found  in  the  library  of  The  Theater,  many 
belonged  to  a  class  of  dramas  dealing 
with  subjects  and  scenes  in  history — 
dramas  which  were  probably  more  popu- 
lar with  the  people  who  sat  in  the  yard 
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and  in  the  boxes  than  any  other  plays 
which  were  presented  to  them.  These 
plays  appealed  to  the  deepest  instincts  of 
men  to  whom  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
was  a  matter  of  very  recent  history,  and 
in  whom  the  race-consciousness  was  rap- 
idly developing  into  a  passionate  convic- 
tion of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Eng- 
land. There  was  much  in  these  plays 
which  appealed  to  the  imagination  as  well 
as  to  that  thirst  of  action  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  time.  They  brought 
before  the  eye  and  the  mind  the  most 
commanding  figures  among  the  earlier 
kings  and  king-makers,  and  the  most  ex- 
citing and  dramatic  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  nation ;  there  was  a  basis  of  fact 
ample  enough  to  give  the  mimic  repre- 
sentations that  sense  of  reality  which  the 
English  mind  craves,  and  yet  there  was 
scope  for  that  play  of  the  imagination 
which  has  kept  the  English  from  the 
rigidity,  hardness,  and  spiritual  sterility 
which  are  the  fruits  of  too  great  emphasis 
on  the  bare  facts  of  history ;  there  was 
always  that  touch  of  tragedy  which  invests 
a  drama  with  dignity  and  nobility,  and 
yet  there  was  an  abundance  of  that  humor 
which  is  the  necessity  of  healthful  minds, 
because,  by  introducing  the  normal  con- 
trasts of  life,  it  maintains  that  external 
balance  which  is  essential  to  spiritual 
sanity. 

These  chronicle  plays  were,  moreover, 
thoroughly  representative  of  English  so- 
ciety ;  kings,  nobles,  statesmen,  ecclesias- 
tics, and  the  lords  of  war  were  always 
conspicuous  in  the  foreground,  but  in  the 
middle  and  background  there  were  those 
comic  or  semi-comic  figures  in  whose 
boastings,  blunderings,  wit,  and  coarse 
vitality  the  common  people  took  a  peren- 
nial interest.  These  chronicles,  crudely 
dramatized,  were  a  rich  mine  of  materials 
for  a  dramatic  genius  of  Shakespeare's 
breadth  and  vitality,  and  they  must  be 
placed,  by  force  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
service  they  rendered  him,  with  the  three 
or  four  chief  streams  of  influence  which 
fed  his  creative  activity.  Their  direct 
service  was  rendered  in  the  material  which 
they  furnished  him  so  abundantly ;  their 
indirect  service  was  rendered  in  the  reve- 
lation of  the  possibilities  for  dramatic  use 
of  historical  records  which  they  made 
clear  to  him,  and  which  sent  him,  with 
marvelous  insight,  to  read  the  pages  of 


Holinshed's  "  Chronicles  "  and  North's 
translation  of  Plutarch's  "  Lives."  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  thirty-seven  plays  ac- 
cording to  subject  matter  and  treatment, 
the  Histories  fill  a  place  hardly  second 
to  the  Tragedies  in  importance.  The 
hold  which  these  old  plays  had  upon  the 
mind  of  the  English  people  was  immensely 
deepened  by  Shakespeare's  large  and 
effective  handling  of  historical  characters 
and  situations ;  and  he  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  prime  forces  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  intense  and  deeply  practical 
patriotism  which  knits  the  widely  scattered 
parts  of  the  modern  empire  into  a  vital 
racial  unity. 

It  was  to  this  rich  mass  of  material  that 
Shakespeare  turned  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  career  as  a  writer  of  plays.  His 
vocation  was  probably  not  yet  clear  to 
him ;  he  was  groping  his  way  towards  free 
expression,  but  he  did  not  find  it  in  a  day. 
No  man  of  genius  comes  to  complete  self- 
consciousness  save  as  the  result  of  vital 
experience  and  a  good  deal  of  practical 
experimenting  with  such  tools  as  are  at 
hand.  Shakespeare  b^an,  not  as  a 
creator  of  individual  works  of  art,  but  as 
an  adapter  and  reviser  of  the  work  of 
other  men,  or  as  a  collaborator  with  his 
fellow-craftsmen.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  instances  of  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful collaboration  among  dramatists ; 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  when  the  end  in 
view  was  not  the  writing  of  a  piece  of 
literature,  but  the  making  of  a  succesdut 
acting  play,  co-operation  among  play* 
Wrights  was  customary. 

The  three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI."  regis- 
ter Shakespeare's  earliest  contact  with  the 
material  afforded  by  the  chronicles,  and 
illustrate  both  the  method  of  using  exist- 
ing material  in  vc^e  at  the  time  and  the 
results  of  collaboration  on  the  part  of  two 
or  three  contemporary  writers  who  com- 
bined their  various  gifts  in  order  to  secure 
higher  efficiency.  Malone  came  to  the 
conclusion,  after  long  study  of  this  three- 
part  play,  that  out  of  6,043  lines  1,711 
were  written  by  some  author  or  authors 
preceding  Shakespeare,  2,373  were  modi- 
fied and  changed  by  him,  and  1 ,899  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand.  This  mathematical 
exactness  is  more  impressive  than  con- 
clusive ;  it  has  this  value,  however:  it 
brings  into  clear  view  the  composite  char- 
acter of  the  play,  and  shows  how  Shake- 
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speare  learned  his  art.  The  poet  was  not 
bent  on  creative  work,  but  on  mastering 
the  technical  part  of  play-writing.  Mar- 
lowe, Greene,  and  Peele  have  been  credited 
with  participation  in  the  authorship  of 
the  play,  but  the  passages  assigned  to 
them,  and  to  an  earlier  dramatist  who 
furnished  a  common  foundation  for  these 
later  playwrights,  have  been  selected  upon 
internal  evidence  and  rest  upon  conjecture. 
Shakespeare's  connection  with  the  play 
is,  fortunately,  beyond  question  ;  whether 
he  did  much  or  little  is  of  small  conse- 
quence so  long  as  we  have  in  the  play  the 
material  upon  which  he  began  to  work. 
The  sources  of  the  play  are  to  be  found 
in  Holinshed's  "  Chronicles  "  and  Hall's 
Chronicle." 

The  presentation  of  "  Henry  VI."  in  its 
three  parts  at  the  Rose  Theater  in  the 
spring  of  1592  was  a  notable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  early  London  stage.  It  was 
successful,  apparently,  from  the  first  per- 
formance, and  the  impression  which  it 
produced  on  men  of  intelligence  is  re- 
flected in  the  words  of  one  of  Shake- 
speare's most  successful  contemporaries : 
"  How  it  would  have  joyed  brave  Talbot," 
wrote  Nash,  "to  thinke  that  after  he  had 
lyne  two  hundred  yeares  in  his  Tombe,  bee 
should  triumphe  againe  on  the  Stage,  and 
have  his  bones  newe  embalmed  with  the 
teares  of  ten  thousand  spectators  at  least 
(at  severall  times)  who,  in  the  Tragedian 
that  represents  his  person,  ims^ne  they 
behold  him  fresh  bleeding."  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  scenes  in  which  Talbot 
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appears  as  the  leading  figure  in  the  first 
part  are  now  assigned  to  Shakespeare  by 
common  consent.  It  is  as  difficult  to 
doubt  the  hand  of  the  coming  master  in 
the  powerful  delineation  of  this  great  Eng- 
lish soldier  and  his  sturdy  son  as  it  is  to 
find  that  hand  in  the  cheap  and  coarse 
presentation  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  the 
most  immature  stage  of  his  development 
as  an  artist  Shakespeare  was  incapable  of 
so  vulgar  a  misreading  of  a  great  career; 
his  insight  would  have  saved  him  from  so 
gross  a  blunder.  In  the  heroic  figure  of 
Talbot  the  typical  Englishman  of  action, 
with  his  superb  energy,  his  dauntless 
courage,  and  his  imperturbable  poise,  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  on  Shakespeare's 
stage  and  predicts  a  long  line  of  passion- 
ate, daring,  and  effective  leaders.  The 
scene  in  the  Temple  Garden,  where  the 
red  and  white  roses  are  plucked  from 
their  fragrant  seclusion  to  become  the 
symbols  of  contending  factions  on  bloody 
fields,  is  unmistakably  Shakespearean ; 
and  so  also  are  some  of  the  scenes  in 
which  Jack  Cade  and  his  mob  appear. 

Shakespeare's  part  in  "Henry  VI," 
brought  him  immediate  recognition.  He 
was  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  been 
in  London  six  years.  His  competitors 
remembered  that  a  very  little  time  before 
he  had  been  holding  horses  outside  the 
theaters  or  performing  the  very  humble 
duties  of  a  call-boy.  He  had  come  up 
from  Stratford  without  influential  friends, 
a  university  education,  or  technical  train- 
ing for  play-writing,  at  a  time  when  all 
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the  successful  dramatists  were  university- 
bred,  scholars,  wits,  and  men  whose  social 
advantages,  however  lost  or  misused,  had 
been  considerable.  A  small  group  of 
these  writers  were  in  possession  of  the 
craft  and  business  of  supplying  the  stage 
with  plays.  To  men  of  the  experience 
and  temper  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  Nash, 
Peele,  and  Lodge,  the  sudden  popular 
success  of  a  youth  with  so  little  to  aid 
and  so  much  to  retard  him  in  external 
conditions  must  have  seemed  like  an  in- 
trusion. They  were  men  of  loose  lives, 
irregular  habits,  and  broken  fortunes. 

Robert  Greene, 
the  son  of  a  well-to- 
do  citizen  of  Nor- 
wich, was  then  in 
his  forty-third  year. 
When  he  left  the  uni- 
versity in  1578,  he 
went  abroad.  "  For 
being  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge," 
he  wrote  toward  the 
close  of  his  ill-spent 
life,  **  I  light  among 
wags  as  lewd  as  my- 
self, with  whom  I 
consumed  the  flower 
of  my  youth ;  who 
drew  me  to  travel 
into  Italy  and  Spain, 
in  which  places  I 
saw  and  practiced 
such  villainy  as  is 
abominable  to  de- 
clare." The  story 
of  his  later  life,  as 
told  by  himself,  is 
pitiful  in  its  moral 
d^;radation.  On  his 
death-bed  —  friend- 
less, deserted,  penniless,  and  consumed 
with  remorse — he  wrote  an  appeal  to  his  old 
associates,  full  of  bitterness,  sound  advice, 
and  malice.  "  A  Groats-worth  of  Wit 
bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance," 
written  in  1 592  after  the  striking  success 
of  "  Henry  VI.,"  urges  Marlowe,  Peele, 
and  Nash  or  Lodge  to  give  up  vice,  blas- 
phemy, and  bitterness  of  speech,  "  Base- 
minded  men  all  three  of  you,"  he  writes, 
"  if  by  my  misery  ye  be  not  warned ;  for 
unto  none  of  you,  like  me,  sought  those 
burrs  to  cleave — those  puppets,  I  mean, 
tKat  speak  from  our  mouths,  those  antics 
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garnished  in  our  colours.  .  .  .  There  is  an 
upstart  Crow,  beautiful  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  Tygers  heart  wrapt  up  in  a 
players  hide  supposes  he  is  as  well  able 
to  bumbast  out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best 
of  you;  and  being  an  absolute /o^ffff^; 
factotum  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only 
shake-scene  in  a  countrie.  O  that  I  might 
intreate  your  rare  wits  to  be  imployed  in 
more  profitable  courses :  and  let  these 
Apes  imitate  your  past  excellence,  and 
never  more  acquaint  them  with  your  ad- 
mired inventions." 

This  tirade  against  Shakespeare  brings 
into  clear  relief  the 
curious  blending  of 
remorse  and  jealousy 
which,  even  on  his 
death-bed,  was  char- 
acteristic of  Greene. 
Having  wasted  great 
talents  and  an  ade- 
quate opportunity, 
he  turned,  with  the 
hand  of  death  upon 
him,  with  a  malig- 
nant thrust  upon  the 
young  poet  who 
was  already  making 
friends  by  the  charm 
of  his  temperament, 
as  he  was  putting 
new  dramatic  value 
into  old  and  conven- 
tionally treated  ma- 
terial by  sheer  force 
of  genius.  Mr.  Sy- 
monds  interprets  this 
onslaught  upon  the 
rising  playwright  in 
this  fashion:  "We, 
gentlemen  and  schol- 
ars, have  founded 
the  Drama  in  England,  and  have  hitherto 
held  a  monopoly  of  the  theaters.  Those 
puppets,  antics,  base  grooms,  buckram  gen- 
tlemen, peasants,  painted  monsters — for  he 
calls  the  players  by  these  names  in  succes- 
sion— have  now  learned,  not  only  how  to 
act  our  scenes,  but  how  to  imitate  them ; 
and  there  is  one  among  them,  Shakespeare, 
who  will  drive  us  all  to  penury." 

The  fight  against  the  new  order  which 
Shakespeare  represented  was  useless,  as 
such  fights  always  are ;  but  Greene  had 
very  little  insight  into  the  nature  of  his 
art  and  its  relation  to  the  age,  and  h«  had 
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already  suffered  one  notable  defeat  When 
he  came  to  London,  fresh  from  his  univer- 
sity studies  and  his  foreign  travel,  plays 
written  in  rhyme  held  the  stage  and  were 
the  special  delight  of  theater-goers,  and 
Greene  soon  developed  marked  skill  and 
facility  in  giving  the  public  precisely 
what  it  liked.  When  he  had  gained  the 
public  and  felt  that  the  stage  was  practi- 
cally in  his  hands,  Marlowe  brought  out 
the  tremendous  drama  of  "  Tamburlaine," 
written  in  blank  verse,  and  effected  a 
sudden  and  decisive  revolution  in  public 
taste.  Greene  broke  out  into  violent 
abuse  of  dramatists  who  were  willing  to 
stoop  so  low  as  to  use  blank  verse ;  and 
three  years  before  the  appearance  of 
"  Henry  VI.,"  Nash,  who  had  been  drawn 
into  the  fight  by  Greene,  poured  out  his 
contempt  on  the  "  idiot  art-masters,  that 
intrude  themselves  as  the  alchemists  of 
eloquence,  and  think  to  outbrave  better 
pens  with  the  swelling  bombast  of  brag- 
ging blank  verse,  .  .  ,  the  spacious  volu- 
bility of  a  drumming  decasyllabon." 

It  was  not  long  before  Greene  was  try- 
ing to  make  peace  with  the  public  by 
imitating  the  new  style  which  Marlowe 
had  brought  into  vogue.  He  made  a 
truce  with  the  author  of  "  Tamburlaine," 
and  the  little  group  of  scholar-dramatists 
controlled  the  business  of  play-writing. 
At  the  moment  when  their  hold  seemed 
most  secure,  Shakespeare  appeared  as  a 
competitor.  As  Greene  had  fought  Mar- 
lowe, so  he  fought  Shakespeare ;  but  in 
the  case  of  Shakespeare  there  must  have 
been  something  more  than  professional 
jealousy ;  men  on  their  death-beds,  as  a 


rule,  are  not  concerned  to  protect  from 
fresh  competition  a  business  in  which  they 
have  lost  interest ;  they  are  often  eager, 
however,  to  pay  off  a  grudge.  The  cause 
of  Greene's  hatred  is  to  be  found,  probably, 
in  the  perception  of  the  contrast  between 
his  wild  and  wasted  youth  and  the  singu- 
lar promise  and  sanity  of  Shakespeare's 
early  career.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  there  was  something  winning  in  the 
young  poet's  personality,  as  there  was 
something  compelling  in  his  genius.  Men 
were  drawn  to  him  by  the  irresistible 
attraction  of  his  radiant  and  lovable  tem- 
perament, with  its  magical  range  of  sym- 
pathetic expression.  Penniless,  deserted, 
and  smitten  with  a  remorse  which  tortured 
without  purifying  him,  Greene  shot  lus 
last  arrow  of  malicious  satire  at  the  rising 
reputation  of  his  youngest  competitor,  and 
shot  in  vain. 

Henrj'  Chetde,  who  published  his  ran- 
corous attack,  followed  it  in  December, 
1592,  three  months  after  Greene's  death, 
with  a  public  apology  which  contains  a 
few  words  of  great  value  as  indicating  the 
feeling  Shakespeare  was  evoking  from  his 
fellow-workers :  "  Myself  have  seen  his 
demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent 
in  the  quality  he  professes ;  besides,  divers 
of  worship  have  reported  his  uprightness 
of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and 
his  facetious  grace  in  writing  that  approves 
his  art." 

The  sensitive  mind  of  Shakespeare  felt 
keenly  the  dominant  influences  of  his  time, 
and  his  earlier  vrork  reflects  those  influ- 
ences. Brilliant  as  that  work  is,  it  is 
mainly,  with  touches  of  imitation,  tentative, 
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registering  the  response  of  the 
poet's  imagination  to  the  dif- 
ferent masters  of  his  art 
"  Titus  Andronicus,"  if  it 
came  from  Shakespeare's  hand, 
betrays  the  influence  of  Mar- 
lowe ;  if  this  sanguinary  drama 
is  excluded  from  the  canon  of 
Shakespeare's  dramas,  then 
the  reflection  of  Marlowe's 
powerful  genius  is  to  be  found 
in  "  Richard  II."  and  "  Richard 
III."  These  plays  were  writ- 
ten  a  little  later  in  time,  but 
they  belong  within  the  first 
period  of  the  poet's  creative 
activity.  Marlowe  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  fame  and 
popularity,  and  Shakespeare 
could  no  more  have  escaped 
the  spell  of  bis  splendid  genius 
than  a  sensitive  young  poet  of 
romantic  temper  in  the  decade 
between  1820  and  1830  could 
have  escaped  the  influence  of 
Byron.  The  three  parts  of 
"  Henry  VI.,"  with  their  series 
of  pictorial  tableaux,  disclose 
the  hold  which  the  chronicle 
plays  bad  taken  upon  Shake- 
speare's imagination. 

Thecomedy  '*  Love's  Labor's 
Lost"  betrays  the  influence 
of  John  Lyly,  and  of  his  famous 
"  Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of 
Wit,"  which  appeared  in  Lon- 
don about  the  time  Shake- 
speare left  the  Grammar  School 
at  Stratford.    The  writer  was 
a  young  man  of  twenty-six 
years,  a  member  of  Magdalen 
Oxford,  and  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
subtleties  and  refinements  of  sentiment 
and  language.    His  talent  was  neither 
deep  nor  vital,  but  he  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  men  who  arrive  on  the  scene  at 
the  very  moment  when  their  gifts  receive 
the  most  liberal  reinforcement  from  the 
passion,  the  conviction,  or  the  taste  of  the 
hour.    Lyly  had  little  to  say,  but  he  was  a 
sensitive  instrument  ready  to  the  hand  of 
his  time,  and  his  time  made  the  most  of 
him.    He  made  himself  the  fashion  of  the 
decade  by  fastening  as  if  by  instinct  on  its 
affectations,  excesses,  and  eccentricities  of 
taste.  The  Renaissance  had  made  Europe, 
.in  intellectual  interests  at  least,  a  com- 
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College,  munity ;  and  intellectual  impulses  passed 
rapidly  from  one  country  to  another.  By 
virtue  of  her  recovery  of  classical  litera- 
ture and  of  her  creative  energy,  Italy  was 
the  leader  of  culture,  the  exponent  of  the 
new  freedom  and  the  higher  taste.  To 
Italy  men  turned  for  the  models  and  stand- 
ards of  literary  art  as,  later,  they  turned 
to  France  for  manners  and  dress.  The 
Italians  were  still  near  enough  to  medise- 
val  ways  and  habits  to  find  delight  in  wire- 
drawn definitions,  in  distinctions  so  fine 
that  they  were  almost  invisible,  and  in 
allegories  and  symbolism.  The  schoolmen 
were  quibblers  by  tradition  and  training, 
and  quibbling  passed  on  into  polite  soci- 
ety when  the  New  Learning  came,  and 
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became  the  pastime  and  amusement  of  the 
cultivated  and  fashionable.  Directness  of 
speech  went  out  of  fashion  ;  affectation  of 
the  most  extreme  type  marked  the  man  of 
superior  refinement.  Pedantry,  quibbling, 
verbal  juggling,  the  use  of  far-fetched 
similes  and  classical  allusions,  allegories 
and  conceits,  became  the  marks  of  elegance 
and  culture.  England,  Spain,  and  France, 
eager  to  emulate  the  Italians  in  the  newly 
opened  field  of  scholarship  and  art, 
fastened,  after  the  manner  of  imitators, 
upon  the  worst  mannerisms  of  the  Italians, 
imported  them,  and  made  them,  if  possible, 
more  artificial  and  extravagant. 

In  every  age,  from  the  time  of  Surrey 
to  that  of  Pater,  English  literature  has 
shown  the  presence  of  a  tendency  to  pre- 
ciosity— an  overcurious  study  of  words 
and  a  skill  In  using  them  somewhat  too 
esoteric.  In  Shakespeare's  youth  this 
tendency  was  both  a  fashion  and  a  pas- 
sion, and  John  Lyly  wds  its  most  success- 
ful exponent  He  caught  the  rising  tide, 
and  was  carried  to  a.  great  height  of  pop- 
ularity. "  Euphues  "  was  a  romance  with 
a  minimum  of  story  interest  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  reflections  on  love,  manners,  and 
morals,  written  in  a  style  which  was  in 
the  last  degree  ornate,  elaborate,  high- 
flown,  and  affected.  There  were  no 
libraries  or  newspapers ;  books  were  few  ; 
the  modem  journal  of  fashion  and  well- 
diluted  romance  had  not  been  bom ;  time 
hung  heavily  on  the  hands  of  many  wo- 
men. Lyly  knew  his  audience,  and  wrote 
for  it  with  singular  success.  "  Euphues," 
he  wrote,"  "  had  rather  lie  shut  in  a  lady's 
casket  than  open  in  a  scholar's  study." 
It  found  its  way  into  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  such  caskets.  The  first  part,  orig- 
inally published  in  1579,  was  reprinted 
nine  times  in  fifty  years.  The  word 
Euphuism  remains  a  lasting  memorial  of  a 
tendency  which  was  felt  by  nearly  all  the 
writers  of  Shakespeare's  time,  and  which 
has  left  traces  in  all  our  later  literature. 

The  Court  found  in  this  fastidious 
and  extravagant  style  a  highly  developed 
language  of  homage  and  flattery,  and  men 
of  affairs  used  it  freely  as  poets.  When 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  forty  years  old  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  sixty,  the  brilliant  but 
unfortunate  gentleman  wrote  these  words 
from  his  cell  in  the  Tower  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil :  "  While  she  was  yet  nigher  at  hand, 
that  I  might  hear  of  her  once  in  two  or 


three  days,  my  sorrows  were  the  less  ;  but 
even  now  my  heart  is  cast  into  the  depth 
of  all  misery.  I  that  was  wont  to  behold 
her  riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like 
Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the  ^ntle 
wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure 
cheeks  like  a  nymph ;  sometime  sitting 
in  the  shade  like  a  goddess;  sometime 
singing  like  an  angel ;  sometime  playing 
like  Orpheus.  Behold  the  sorrow  of  this 
world  1  Once  amiss,  hath  bereaved  me 
of  all." 

There  was  much  in  Shakespeare's  mind 
which  not  only  made  him  sensitive  to  the 
attractions  of  Euphuism  in  certain  of  its 
aspects,  but  stimulated  the  play  of  his 
own  ingenuity.   When  he  gave  free  rein 
to  his  fancy,  no  writer  surpassed  him  in 
quips,  quibbles,  conceits,  puns,  the  use  of 
images,  allusions,  and  comparisons.  He 
could  be   as  whimsical,  fantastic,  and 
affected  as  the  greatest  literary  fop  of  his 
time,  and  this  not  by  way  of  satire  but  for 
his  own  pleasure.    His  earlier  plays  are 
often  disfigured  by  this  vicious  verbal 
dexterity ;  mere  jugglery  with  words,  which 
has  no  relation  to  art    "  Love's  Labor's 
Lost "  was  first  published  in  Quarto  form 
in  1 598,  with  this  title-page :  "  A  Pleasant 
Conceited  Comedy  called  Loues  Labors 
Lost."     Shakespeare's    name  appears 
for  the  first  time  on  this  title-page.  The 
play  was  probably  written  several  years 
earlier.    It  was  played  before  the  Queen 
during  the  Christmas  festivities  of  1597. 
It  is  a  very  characteristic  piece  of  appren- 
tice work  ;  full  of  prophecy  of  the  method 
of  the  mature  dramatist,  but  full  also  of 
evidences  of  immaturity.    The  young  poet 
was  trying  his  hand  at  comedy  for  the 
first  time,  and  his  keen  perception  of  the 
extravf^nces,  affectations,  and  foibles  of 
London  life  had  already  supplied  him  with 
a  fund  of  material  for  satiric  portrayal  of 
contemporary  manners.    The  wealth  of 
vitality  and  achievement  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  age  ran  to  all  manner  of 
excess  and  eccentricity  of  dress  and  speech. 
These  were  the  most  obvious  aspects  of 
the  life  he  sa.w  about  him ;  its  deeper  issues 
were  still  Jbisyond  his  experience.  The 
quick  eye  olrJtbe  young  ,  observer  took  in 
at  a  glance  the  brilliance  and  show  of  the 
age,  the  jlcess  of^which  was  rich  and  elab- 
orate to  ithje  last,. degree.    "We,"  says  a 
contemporary  English  writer,  "  use  many 
more  colors  than  are  in  the  rainbow ;  aU 
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the  most  light,  garish,  and  unseemly  colors 
that  are  in  the  world.  .  .  .  We  wear  more 
fantastical  fashions  than  any  nation  under 
the  sun  doth,  the  French  only  excepted." 

The  passion  for  travel  was  general 
among  men  of  fashion,  and  western  Europe 
was  laid  under  contribution  for  novelties 
in  manners,  dress,  and  speech.  "  Fare- 
well, monsieur  traveller,"  writes  Shake- 
speare ;  "look  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange 


I'HlL  KINfi 
'  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 

suits;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own 
country;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity, 
and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that 
countenance  you  are,  or  I  will  scarce  think 
you  have  swam  in  a  gondola."  The  lan- 
guage of  the  day  was  as  ornate  and 
composite  as  the  dress  ;  men  spjoke  to  one 
another  in  the  most  flowery  speech,  and 
the  language  was  strained  to  furnish  com- 
pliments for  women.    The,allusions  to  the 
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Queen  read  like  fulsome  flattery,  but 
women  of  lesser  rank  received  the  same 
homage  of  exaggerated  and  high-flown 
tribute.  This  splendor  of  bearing,  often 
forced  and  unnatural,  marked  the  endeavor 
of  the  age  to  live  on  a  level  with  the  great- 
ness of  life  as  it  was  brought  home  to 
the  imagination  by  heroic  and  romantic 
achievements.  When  she  had  become  a 
wrinkled  old  woman,  the  Queen  was  dis- 
covered practicing  a  new  dance-step  in 
the  solitude  of  her  closet  1 

The  plot  of  *'  Love  Labor's  Lost "  is 
slight  and  of  minor  importance ;  its 
sources  have  not  been  discovered ;  the 
play  lives  in  its  dialogue  and  satire.  The 
influence  of  Lyly  is  apparent  not  only  in 
the  extravagance  and  fastidiousness  of 
speech  which  are  satirized  with  ready 
skill,  but  in  the  give  and  take  of  the  con- 
versation and  the  quickness  of  repartee 
which  first  appeared  in  the  English  drama 
in  Lyly's  court  plays. 

In  this  comedy  of  manners  Shakespeare 
makes  admirable  sport  of  the  high-flown 
speech  of  the  time,  touching  with  a  light 
but  sure  hand  its  ambidous  pedantry  in 
Holofernes,  the  fantastic  excesses  of  the 
latest  fashion  in  learning  in  Armado,  and 
the  perils  of  Euphuism,  as  he  recognized 
them  in  his  own  art,  in  Biron,  who  prob- 
ably speaks  the  poet's  mind  when  he  puts 
by  forever 

Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation^ 
Figures  pedantical. 

The  youthfulness  of  the  writer  of  the  play 
is  shown  by  the  great  preponderance  of 
tines  that  rhyme,  and  by  its  marked  lyrical 
character,  which  stamps  it  as  the  work  of 
a  brilliant  poet  rather  than  of  an  experi- 
enced dramatist.  Three  sonnets  and  a 
song  are  introduced,  not  because  they  are 
necessary  parts  of  the  drama,  but  because 
they  are  the  natural  forms  of  expression 
for  a  young  poet;  and  Mr.  Pater  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  open- 
ing speech  on  the  immortality  of  fame, 
spoken  by  the  King,  and  the  more  striking 
passages  spoken  by  Biron,  have  "some- 
thing of  the  monumental  style  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets,  and  are  not  without 
their  conceits  of  thought  and  expression." 

The  stock  figures  with  which  the  stage 
was  familiar  are  prominent  in.  the  play  ; 
the  chief  actors  are  sketched  with  a  free 
hand  rather  than  carefully  drawn  and 


strongly  individualized  after  the  poet's 
later  manner ;  and  the  play  contains  sev- 
eral characters  which,  in  the  light  of  later 
plays,  are  seen  to  be  first  studies  of  some 
of  the  most  notable  portraits  of  riper 
years.    The  note  of  youthfulness  is  dis- 
tinct also  in  the  extravagance  of  speech 
which  runs  through  it,  and  which  was  not 
only  satirical  but  full  of  attractiveness  for 
the  poet.    Indeed,  the  comedy  may  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  on  the  poet's  part 
to  free  himself  from  artistic  peril  by  giving 
his  mind,  on  its  dexterous  side,  full  play. 
The  early  ripening  of  artistic  instinct  into 
artistic  knowledge  is  evidenced  by  the 
discernment  of  the  danger  and  the  well- 
devised  remedy.     Biron  interprets  the 
young  poet's  self-consciousness  as  an  art- 
ist clearly  and  decisively;  he  shows  us 
Shakespeare's  insight  into  the  methods 
and  means  of  securing  the  freest  expres- 
sion of  his  thought,  ard  his  deliberate 
selection  of  right  approaches  to  his  art 
and  his  deliberate  rejection  of  the  most 
seductive  errors  of  his  time.    In  this 
comedy  his  mind  was  at  play ;  its  natural 
agility*  alertness,  keenness,  love  of  para- 
dox, delight  in  the  dexterous  handling  of 
words,  were  allowed  full  scope,  and  the 
disease  of  his  time  came  fully  to  the  sur- 
face and  never  again  seriously  attacked 
him.    With   his  magical   quickness  of 
mental  action  and  command  of  language, 
he  might  have  succumbed  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  be  a  marvelously  keen  and  adroit 
manipulator  of  words  instead  of  a  great 
creative  artist ;  he  might  easily  have  been 
a  fastidious  writer  for  experts  in  the 
bizarre,  the  curious,  and  the  esoteric  in 
style,  instead  of  becoming  the  full-voiced, 
large-minded,  deep-hearted  poet  of  hu- 
manity.   This  peril  he  escaped  by  dis- 
cerning it  and,  in  the  very  act  of  satirizing 
it,  giving  his  mind  opportuni^  to  indulge 
a  passion  which  all  men  of  artistic  feeling 
shared.    The  play  dealt  more  freely  wi^ 
contemporaneous  events  and  was  more 
deeply  imbedded  in  contemporary  condi- 
tions than  any  other  of  his  dramas ;  for 
this  reason  it  became  very  popular  with 
Elizabethan  audiences,  but  is  the  least 
interesting  of   Shakespeare's  works  to 
modern  readers.    There  is  in  it  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  local  and  a  minimum  of 
the  universal  elements. 

But  Shakespeare  could  not  satirize  the 
extravagances  and  folli«$f  his  time  without 
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si^gesting  the  larger  view  of  life  which 
was  always  in  his  thought ;  he  a>uld  not 
touch  the  smallest  detail  of  manners  with- 
out bringing  the  m^n  into  view.  In  this 
early  and  sportive  work,  with  its  incessant 
and  often  metallic  fence  of  words,  the 
young  poet  disclosed  his  resolute  grasp  of 
the  realities  of  life  as  opposed  to  passing 
theories  and  individual  experiments.  The 
artificial  asceticism  to  which  the  King  com- 
mits himself  and  his  court,  with  its  fasts, 
vigils,  studies,  and  exclusion  of  women, 
is  a  gay  but  futile  attempt  to  interfere 
with  normal  hurnan  emotions,  needs,  and 
habits ;  it  breaks  down  under  the  first 
strain  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  is 
driven  out  of  beclouded  minds  with  the 
gayest  of  womanly  laughter  and  the  keen- 
est of  womanly  wit.  The  satire  of  the 
play  assails  false  ide£is  of  the  place  of 
knowledge,  false  uses  of  speech,  and  false 
conceptions  of  life ;  it  discloses  the  mind 
of  the  poet  already  at  work  on  the  problem 
which  engaged  him  during  the  whole  of 
bis  productive  life,  and  in  the  working  out 


of  which  all  the  plays  are  involved :  the 
problem  of  the  right  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  moral  order,  to  the  family, 
and  to  the  State.  The  breadth  of  view 
and  sanity  of  temper  which  are  at  once 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Shake- 
speare's mind  and  the  secret  of  the  reality 
and  range  of  his  art  find  in  "  Love's 
Labor's  Lost their  earliest  illustration. 
And  in  this  play  are  to  be  found  also  the 
earliest  examples  of  his  free  and  express- 
ive character-drawing;  for  Biron  and  Rosa- 
line are  preliminary  studies  for  Benedict 
and  Beatrice;  the  play  of  wit  through- 
out the  drama  predicts  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing;"  the  love-making  of  Armado 
and  Jaquenetta  is  the  earliest  example  of 

'  By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  The 
Uutlook  is  able  to  present  to  its  readers  a  verv  character- 
istic and  charming  picture  by  Mr,  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  illus- 
trative of  "Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  taken  from  Mr.  Abbey's 
"Comedies  of  William  Shakespeare."  Mr.  Abbey  is  one 
of  the  little  eroup  of  American  artists  abroad  who  have 
attained  the  niKbest  distmction  ;  with  Mr.  \Vhisller  and 
Mr,  Sargent,  he  has  had  the  most  coveted  forms  of  recog- 
nition. His  illustrations  of  the  Shakespearean  comedies 
are  notable  for  careful  studv  of  the  dress  of  the  period,  for 
very  intelligent  reading  of  the  Shakespearean  text,  anafor 
delightful  quality  <A  huiDor.— The  Editors.  i 
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a  by-play  of  comedy  which  reaches  per- 
fection in  "  As  You  Like  It."  As  a  piece 
of  apprentice  work  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost " 
is  quite  invaluable ;  so  clearly  does  it 
reveal  the  early  processes  of  the  poet's 
mind  and  his  first  selection  of  themes, 
motives,  human  interests,  and  artistic 
methods. 

"  The  Comedy  of  Errors "  belongs  to 
this  period  of  tentative  work,  and  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  Shakespeare's  famil- 
iarity with  the  traditional  form  of  comedy 
and  as  marking  the  point  of  his  departure 
from  it.    It  was  first  published  in  the 
Folio  of  1623,  but  it  was  presented  as  early 
as  the  Christmas  season  of  1 594,  in  the 
hall  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  its  production  was 
accompanied  by  considerable  disorder  in 
the  audience,  which  must  have  been  com- 
posed chiefly  of  benchers  and  their  guests. 
This  disturbance  is  mentioned  by  a  chron- 
icler in  the  same  year  in  these  words : 
"After  much  sport,  a  Comedy  of  Errors 
was  played  by  the  players ;  so  that  night 
began  and  continued  to  the  end,  in  noth- 
ing but  confusion  and  errors;  whereupon 
it  was  ever  afterwards  called  the  '  Night 
of  Errors.'  "    The  main,  although  not  the 
only,  source  of  the  plot  was  the  Me- 
naechmi  of  Plautus,  in  which  the  Latin 
comedian  develops  the  almost  unlimited 
possibility  of  blunders  which  lies  in  mis- 
takes of  identity — ^then  as  now  a  popular 
device  with  playwrights  and  story-tellers. 
Shakespeare  may  have  read  the  comedy 
in  the  original,  or  in  a  translation  by  Will- 
iam Warner,  which  was  not  published 
until  the  year  following  the  presentation 
of  the  "Comedy  of  Errors,"  but  which 
was  probably  in  existence  in  manuscript 
much  earlier.    In  this  form  many  pieces  of 
prose  and  verse  which  later  became  famous 
were  passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  writing 
was  practiced  chiefly  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  writer  and  his  friends,  and  publica- 
tion was  secondary,  and  usually  an  after- 
thought. 

In  turning  to  Plautus,  Shakespeare  paid 
tribute  to  the  classical  tradition  which 
dominated  Italy  and  was  never  without 
witnesses  in  England  ;  a  tradition  which 
cannot  be  disregarded  without  serious 
loss  of  artistic  education,  nor  accepted 
without  Hicrifice  of  original  power.  When- 
ever the  classical  tradition  has  secured 
complete  possession  of  the  stage,  a  new 
and  vital  drama  has  been  impossible; 


whenever  it  has  been  entirely  discarded, 
unregulated  individualism  has  degenerated  ' 
into  all  manner  of  eccentricities  of  plot 
and  form.  With  characteristic  insight. 
Shakespeare  escaped  both  dangers ;  he 
knew  the  classical  manner,  and  was  not 
unresponsive  to  its  order,  balance,  and 
genius  for  proportion,  but  he  refused  to 
be  enslaved  or  hampered  by  it  English 
tragedy  had  secured  complete  freedom, 
and  was  fast  becoming  the  richest  and 
most  adequate  expression  of  the  English 
genius ;  English  comedy  had  been  fight- 
ing the  same  battle,  and  '*  The  Comedy 
of  Errors  "  marks  the  decisive  triumph  of 
the  national  genius.  In  this  play  Shake- 
speare conformed  to  the  ancient  require- 
ments that  the  action  should  take  place 
in  a  single  day  and  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  locality — the  time-honored  unities  ; 
but  he  changed  the  classical  into  the 
romantic  spirit  by  the  introduction  of 
greater  complexity  of  characters  and 
ther^re  of  greater  perplexity  of  plot, 
and  by  the  infusion  of  a  vein  of  pathos 
which  is  alien  to  the  Latin  comedy. 

The  ease  with  which  the  difficult  plot  | 
is  handled  shows  that  Shakespeare  had 
already  gone  far  in  his  education  as  a 
playwright    A  comparison  with  Plautus's 
play  brings  out  his  essential  and  funda 
mental  cleanness  of  imagination.    He  was 
a  man  of  his  time,  and  his  time  was  in-  ■ 
credibly  frank  and  coarse  of  speech ;  but  ' 
whenever  he  could  escape  into  a  purer  j 
speech  he  rarely  lost  the  opportunity. 
The  coarseness  and  occasional  obscenit>* 
in  his  work  were  the  dust  of  the  road 
along  which  he  traveled ;  among  the  men 
of  his  age  and  vocation  he  was  singularly 
refined  in  taste  and  clean  in  speech.  His 
moral  sanity  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  j 
characteristic  qualities;  he  is  ethically  j 
sound  throughout  the  entire  body  oi  his  ' 
work.    His  insight  holds  him  true  at  all 
points  to  the  inexorable  play  of  law.  He 
oflfends  the  taste  of  a  more  fastidious  age. 
but  he  is  far  more  wholesome  than  many 
modem  writers  of  irreproachable  vocabu- 
lary.   On  this  whole  matter  Coleridge 
has  spoken  the  final  word : 

"  Shakespeare  has  no  innocent  adulter- 
ies, no  interesting  incests,  no  virtuous  vice ; 
he  never  renders  that  amiable  which  relig- 
ion and  reason  alike  teach  us  to  detest, 
or  clothes  impurity  in  the  garb  of  virtue 
like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  Kotre- 
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hues  o£  the  day.  Shakespeare's  fathers 
are  roused  by  ingratitude,  his  husbands 
stung  by  unfaithfuhiess  ;  in  him,  in  short, 
the  aiTectionsare  wounded  in  those  points 
in  which  all  may,  nay,  must,  feel.  Let 
the  morality  of  Shakespeare  be  contrasted 
with  that  ot  the  writers  of  his  own  or  of 
ihe  succeeding  age,  or  of  those  of  the 
present  day  who  boast  of  their  superiority 
in  this  respect.  No  one  can  dispute  that 
the  result  of  such  a  comparison  is  alto- 
gether in  favor  of  Shakespeare ;  even  the 
letters  of  women  of  high  rank  in  his  age 
were  often  coarser  than  his  own  writings. 
If  he  occasionally  disgusts  a  keen  sense 
of  tielicacy,  he  never  injures  the  mind  ; 
he  neither  excites  nor  flatters  passion,  in 
order  to  degrade  the  subject  of  it ;  he 
does  not  use  the  faulty  thing  for  a  faulty 
purpose,  nor  carry  on  warfare  against 
virtue,  by  causing  wickedness  to  appear 
as  no  wickedness,  through  the  medium  of 
a  morbid  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate. 
In  Shakespeare  vice  never  walks  as  in 
twilight ;  nothing  is  purjwsely  out  of  its 
place  ;  he  inverts  not  the  order  of  nature 
and  propriety — does  not  make  every  mag- 
istrate A  irunkard  or  a  glutton,  nor  every 
poor  man  meek,  humane,  and  temperate." 

In  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona" 
another  tie  with  the  past  and  another 


point  of  departure  are  discovered.  The 
play  seems  to  have  been  derived  mainly 
from  the  Portuguese  novelist  and  poet 
Montemayor,  whose  "  Story  of  the  Shep- 
herdess Filismena "  was  well  known  in 
English  through  various  translations  of 
the  pastoral  romance  of  which  it  was  part, 
and  is  reminiscent  of  the  plays  based 
chiefly  on  Italian  love-stories  which  were 
popular  before  Shakespeare's  time.  This 
comedy  of  love  and  friendship,  conceived 
in  romantic  spirit,  is  slight  and  ineffective 
in  construction,  but  full  of  beauty  in  de- 
tail. It  is  the  work  of  a  poet  who  was 
not  yet  a  dramatist.  There  are  lines  in  it 
which  predict  the  magical  verses  of  the 
later  plays  ;  Julia  and  Lucetta  are  hasty, 
preliminary  studies  of  Portia  and  Nerissa ; 
-while  Launce  and  Speed  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  a  long  succession  of  serving-men 
whose  conceits,  drolleries,  whims,  and  far- 
fetched similes  place  them  among  the 
most  original  of  the  poet's  creations. 

Shakespeare's  apprentice  work,  even 
when  it  was  limited  to  adaptation  or  re- 
casting of  existing  materials,  is  clearly 
discriminated  from  his  more  mature  work 
both  by  its  structure  and  its  style;  but 
it  is  tentative  rather  than  imitative,  and 
full  of  germs  which  were  to  find  perfection 
of  growth  in  the  dramas  of  a  later  period. 


The  Other  Day 

By  Clarence  Hawkes 

The  other  day  we  played  upon  the  lea 

Where  'neath  the  grass  a  nimble  river  ran ; 
But  now  I  hear  the  murmur  of  the  sea, 

And  we  are  turning  home  as  we  began. 
The  other  day  we  dreamed  of  things  afar, 
But  now  we  hear  the  breakers  on  the  bar. 

The  other  day  we  grew  to  manhood's  strength; 

Its  hours  were  long  and  fu  1  of  anxious  care, 
But  then  we  toiled  and  gloried  in  their  length, 

And  laughed  at  wrinkles  and  at  silver  hair, — 
When  we  were  young,  with  strength  to  toil  and  plan. 
But,  oh,  my  friend,  how  swift  the  river  ran  I 

Now,  bowed  by  years,  we  stand  beside  the  gate; 

The  golden  hours  have  passed  by,  one  by  one. 
In  youth,  alasi  for  time  we  could  not  wait. 

But  now  in  truth  our  little  day  is  done. 
The  other  day  life  was  an  endless  span, 
But,  oh,  my  friend,  how  swift  the  river  rani 
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THE  suggestion  that  there  are  works 
of  fiction  in  the  Bible  at  one  time 
certainly  would  have  aroused  pro- 
test, if  not  resentment,  and  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  still  linger  in  the  minds  of 
some  a  remnant  of  this  feeling.  It  is 
largely  due  to  two  reasons.  The  iirst  is 
an  impression  that  the  suggestion  of  fic- 
tion in  the  Bible  has  been  invented  by 
those  who  desire  to  eliminate  from  it  the 
supernatural.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that 
there  are  some  critics  who  desire  to  elimi- 
nate the  supernatural  from  the  Bible,  and 
who  therefore  seek  to  show  that  anything 
which  seems  to  be  supernatural  is  imagi- 
native. This  is  not  the  scientific,  it  is 
not  the  literary,  spirit  The  true  scientific 
spirit  does  not  assume  that  there  can  be 
nothing  supernatural  in  life;  it  studies 
life  to  ascertain  what  is  in  it.  The  truly 
literary  spirit  does  not  assume  that  there 
is  nothing  supernatural  in  literature ;  it 
studies  literature  to  ascertain  what  is  its 
character  and  what  are  the  motive  and 
purpose  of  each  author.  No  literary  critic 
would  think  of  classifying  the  story  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  among  works 
of  fiction  or  imagination.  He  might  think 
the  narrative  incorrect,  but  he  would  not 
doubt  that  it  belongs  among  historical 
works — that  is,  that  the  authors  believed 
that  they  were  narrating  f  icts.  The  mere 
circumstance  that  an  incident  narrated  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  extraordinary  does 
not  afford  the  slightest  indication  that  it 
is  fiction.  The  question  whether  any 
narrative  is  history  or  fiction  is  not  iden- 
tical with  the  question  whether  it  is  true 
or  false.  The  literary  classification  of  a 
narrative  depends  upon  the  motive  of  the 
author,  not  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  nar- 
rative. The  author  of  fiction  gives  free 
play  to  his  imagination,  and  his  work  is 
not  the  less  fictitious  because  he  inter- 
weaves some  historical  truth  with  his  im- 
aginative narrative ;  the  historian  assumes 
to  narrate  facts  and  his  work  is  history 
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despite  the  fact  that  he  may  be  misled 
into  the  most  serious  errors  in  his  narra- 
tive. Herodotus  is  a  writer  of  history ; 
although  Macaulay  assures  us  that  "he  is 
from  the  first  to  the  last  chapter  an  in- 
ventor." Dumas  is  a  writer  of  fiction ; 
although  his  editor  affirms  that  "  contem- 
porary authority  can  be  cited  for  any 
anecdote  or  incident  not  direcOy  con- 
nected with  the  distinctively  romantic 
portions  of  the  narrative."  The  question 
whether  any  particular  narrative  in  the 
Old  Testament — the  Book  of  Jonah,  for 
example — is  history  or  fiction  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  considering  whether  the 
book  contains  extraordinary  events,  but 
by  considering  the  question  whether  its 
general  spirit  and  structure  are  such  as 
to  justify  the  belief  that  the  author  thought 
himself  narrating  facts  as  they  actually 
occurred,  or  whether  he  consciously  gave 
a  free  rein  to  his  imagination  as  he  wrote. 

A  second  reason  for  the  objection  to 
the  suggestion  that  there  is  fiction  in  the 
Bible  is  a  remnant  of  a  Puritan  prejudice 
which  everywhere  except  in  its  relation  to 
the  Bible  has  long  since  disappeared. 
The  Puritans  opposed  all  manifestations 
of  the  imagination.  They  destroyed  the 
pictured  windows  in  the  churches ;  took 
down  the  pictures  from  the  walls  of  the 
houses  ;  broke  in  pieces  the  statues  in  the 
niches ;  closed  the  doors  of  the  theaters 
and  forbade  the  drama;  and  banished  the 
works  of  fiction  from  their  tables.  No 
doubt  some  readers  of  this  article  can 
remember,  in  their  own  childhood  days, 
how  novels  of  every  description  were 
looked  upon  askance,  if  not  with  absolute 
reprobation,  in  their  own  circles.  We 
have  emerged  into  an  epoch  in  which  this 
banishing  of  the  imagination  is  no  longer 
permitted  because  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. We  admit  the  pictured  windows 
to  the  churches ;  we  hang  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  our  houses;  we  have  replaced 
the  statues  even  of  pagan  deities  in  their 
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niches,  reopened  the  doors  of  the  theaters, 
and  novels  lie  on  all  our  tables.  In 
brief,  we  recognize  tlie  fact  that  imagina- 
tion is  a  divinely  given  faculty,  not  to  be 
suppressed,  but  to  be  freely  used.  Why, 
then,  should  we  think  it  strange  that  God 
should  have  used  the  same  faculty  in  the 
education  of  the  Hebrew  race  ?  If  to-day 
it  is  one  of  his  instruments  for  the  de- 
velopment of  humanity,  why  should  we 
think  it  impossible  that  in  the  olden  time 
he  should  have  inspired  men  to  use  their 
imagination  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
culture  of  the  race  ? 

In  truth,  the  works  of  imagination  have 
a  very  high  and  a  very  varied  service  to 
perform.    Fiction  is,  in  the  first  place, 
entertaining,  and  gives  rest.    The  little 
child,  left  alone  at  night  by  the  mother, 
whispers  softly  to  itself  a  story  and  so 
talks  itself  to  sleep ;  when  we  have  lost 
the  imagination  of  our  childhood,  we  ask 
some  genius  who  still  retains  it  to  tell  us 
his  story,  that  he  may  sweep  out  of  our 
minds  for  a  little  while  the  cares  and  per- 
plexities of  our  busy   day,  that  in  his 
narrative  we  may  find  rest  and  refreshment 
Fiction  is  sometimes  a  valuable  vehicle 
for  the  conveyance  of  instruction.    It  is 
true  that  there  are  critics  who  say  that  a 
work  of  imagination    never  should  be 
didactic;  but  who   would  banish  from 
literature  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
or  "  Oliver  Twist,"  or  "  Put  Yourself  in 
His  Place "  ?  because  they  are  didactic. 
Some  of  the  greatest  of  our  novelists  have 
written  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
truth,  moral,  religious,  or  sociological. 
Fiction  is  descriptive  and  interpretative. 
The  imagination  tells  us  much  of  life  with 
which  otherwise  we  should  be  unfamiliar. 
If  we  desire  pictures  of  old-time  life,  we 
shall  find  them  more  vivid  in  "  Henry 
Esmond,"  "  Loma  Doone,"  or  "  Quentin 
Durward  "  than  in  Green's  "  Histor>'  of 
England because  the  novelist  has  a 
free  hand  with  which  to  picture  the  life 
that  he  desires  to  set  before  us.    If  we 
desire  to  know  how  the  other  half  of  the 
world  lives,  we  shall  find  it  more  vividly 
portrayed  in  such  a  novel  as  Walter  Bes- 
ant's  *'  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  " 
than  in  such  a  statistical  work  as  Charles 
Booth's  "Life  of  the  Poor  in  London." 
Fiction  is  interpretative  of  life  as  well 
as  descriptive  of  it.    The  great  novelist 
Q&derstands  the  principles  of  human  nature 


and  portrays  them — not  philosophically, 
not  psychologically,  but  dramatically ;  so 
that  by  sharing  his  imagination  we  share 
his  understanding.  If  he  be  really  a  great 
dramatist,  he  realizes  not  only  the  outer 
life,  but  the  moral  forces  which  are  at 
work  in  the  world,  and  he  so  portra}s  life 
that  those  moral  forces  appear  before  us ; 
he  docs  not  so  much  give  instruction  as 
impart  life  through  the  ministry  of  life. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  *'  Macbeth "  to  show  the 
evils  of  ambition,  or  "  Othello  "  to  show 
the  evils  of  jealousy,  or  Hamlet "  to 
show  the  evils  of  irresolution  ;  but,  none 
the  less,  the  great  interpreter  of  human 
life  could  not  tell  the  story  of  jealousy, 
of  ambition,  or  of  irresolution  without 
making  us  feel,  rather  than  see,  their  evil. 
Thus  fiction  not  only  entertains,  instructs, 
describes,  interprets,  but  inspires;  by 
showing  noble  life,  it  quickens  noble  life 
in  us ;  by  showing  ignoble  life,  it  inspires 
us  with  hate  against  what  is  ignoble. 

Fiction  in  the  Old  Testament  serves 
all  these  purposes.  Some  of  these  Hebrew 
stories  are  vastly  entertaining.  If  one 
doubts  it,  let  him  read  the  Old  Testament 
story  of  Daniel  or  Samson  or  Elijah  to 
a  group  of  children ;  he  will  find  them 
not  less  interested  than  they  would  be  in 
any  story  to  be  found  in  Greek  or  Roman 
literature.  Some  of  these  Hebrew  stories 
are  didactic,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  moral  instruction  ;  the  parables 
of  Christ  are  pre-eminently  so.  Some  of 
them  are  simply  descriptive.  We  get,  for 
instance,  from  the  account  of  Eliezer's 
courtship  of  Rebecca  for  his  master's  son 
a  better  picture  of  the  way  in  which  court- 
ships were  conducted  in  patriarchal  times 
than  we  could  possibly  get  from  accurate 
history.  We  find  in  these  stories,  also, 
interpretations  of  life  :  love  and  jealousy, 
joy  and  sorrow,  courage  and  cowardice, 
virtue  struggling  with  vice  and  vanquish- 
ing it,  vice  struggling  with  virtue  and 
vanquishing  it.  All  this  we  find  portrayed 
with  moral  simplicity  nowhere  surpassed, 
with  dramatic  power  never  degenerating 
into  the  melodramatic.  In  them  all,  with 
the  entertainment,  the  didactic  teaching, 
the  description  of  external  life,  the  por- 
trayal of  character,  we  find  life  imparted 
through  life ;  that  inspiration  which  is 
more  than  instruction.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think,  as  men  of  the  Puritan  temperament 
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have  sometimes  seemed  to  think,  that  all 
life  comes  through  the  intellect,  and  that 
we  must  understand  before  we  can  receive. 

A  great  deal  comes  through  the  sympa- 
thies, the  emotions,  the  imagination,  and 
through  these  the  writer  of  fiction  often 
addresses  himself  to  us  more  effectively 
than  either  the  historian,  the  philosopher, 
or  the  moralist. 

A  single  illustration  taken  from  the 
Book  of  Judges  will  serve  to  demonstrate 
to  the  more  conservative  reader  that  there 
is  some  fiction  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  the  parable  of  the  trees,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

'*  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to 
anoint  a  king  over  them:  and  they  said 
unto  the  olive-tree,  Reign  thou  over  us. 
But  the  olive-tree  said  unto  them,  Should 
I  leave  my  fatness,  wherewith  by  me  they 
honor  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  pro- 
moted over  the  trees  ?  And  the  trees  said 
to  the  fig-tree,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over 
us.  But  the  fig-tree  said  unto  them.  Should 
I  forsake  my  sweetness,  and  my  good 
fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees  ?  Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine, 
Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And  the 
vine  said  unto  them,  Should  I  leave  my 
wine,  which  cheereth  God  and  man,  and 
go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?  Then 
said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble.  Come 
thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  bram- 
ble said  unto  the  trees.  If  in  truth  ye  anoint 
me  kin  ;  over  you,  then  come  and  put  your 
trust  in  my  shftdow :  and  if  not,  let  fire 
come  out  of  the  bramble,  and  devour  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon." 

No  one  will  doubt  that  this  is  fiction. 
And  yet  it  would  be  quite  as  possible  for 
God  to  make  a  tree  that  could  talk  as  an 
ass  that  could  talk,  or  a  big  fish  that  could 
swallow  a  man  and  a  man  that  could  live 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of 
the  big  fish.  T^ere  is  no  question  of 
possible  or  impossible  with  God.  Our 
question  always  must  be,  not  what  God 
can  do,  but  what  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  he  has  done.  We  believe  that  this 
parable  of  the  trees  is  fiction,  because  it 
has  the  qualities  of  fiction,  because  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  author 
invented  the  story  to  serve  as  the  vehicle 
of  a  moral,  than  to  suppose  that  God  cre- 
ated talking  trees  and  brought  them  to- 
gether in  a  quasi-political  convention  for 
that  purpose.  This  parable,  therefore,  not 


only  illustrates  the  truth  that  there  is  fic- 
tion in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  indicates 
the  method  by  which  we  are  to  detennine 
what  is  fiction  and  what  is  history.  In 
the  next  article  I  shall  retell  two  or  three 
of  the  Hebrew  stories  and  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  from  the  story  itself,  as  told, 
whether,  if  he  found  it  elsewhere  than  in 
the  Bible,  he  would  regard  it  as  fiction  or 
as  histor>'. 

All  readers  realize  that  the  parables 
in  the  Bible  are  fiction  ;  many  of  them  are 
less  ready  to  recognize  its  folk-lore.  By 
folk-lore  I  mean  the  stories  which  mothers 
tell  their  children,  and  which  pass  from 
generation  to  generation,  sometimes  in 
later  history  printed,  sometimes  never 
reduced  to  print ;  all  peoples  have  such 
folk-lore,  and  the  Hebrew  people  had  theirs. 
Such  were  some  of  the  stories  subse- 
quently incorporated  in  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis ;  such  some  of  the  tales  respecting 
Elisha  ;  such,  probably,  the  account  of  the 
boyhood  exploits  of  King  David  ;  such, 
certainly,  the  story  of  Samson.  Samson 
lived  in  the  colonial  days  of  Israel,  when 
there  was  no  king,  and  every  man  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  His  birth  was 
heralded  by  an  angelic  messenger ;  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  life  of  a  Nazarene  from 
his  cradle  by  his  mother;  he  drank  no 
wine,  ate  no  grapes,  suffered  the  locks  of 
his  hair  to  go  uncut,  and  in  his  youth  g;ave 
token  of  that  extraordinary  strength  which 
has  since  rendered  his  name  proverbial. 

We  first  meet  this  Hebrew  unheroic 
hero  on  his  way  to  Timnath.  A  Philistine 
maiden  has  captured  his  fancy  by  her 
beauty,  and,  despite  the  law,  the  protests 
of  his  parents,  the  mission  to  which  he  is 
called  by  God  as  deliverer  of  his  people, 
to  Timnath  he  will  go.  The  Philistine 
maiden  pla3'S  the  coquette  with  him,  ca- 
joles him  out  of  his  secret,  and  tells  to  his 
Philistine  guests  the  answer  to  the  riddle 
which  he  has  proposed.  To  pay  his  wager 
of  thirty  changes  of  raiment  he  goes  alone 
across  the  country  and  takes  the  raiment 
from  a  Philistine  cityj  but  his  pride  is 
wounded  by  the  deceit  which  has  been 
practiced  upon  him,  and  when  the  Philistine 
coquette  marries  one  of  the  guests  who 
had  come  to  his  betrothal,  he  catches  three 
hundred  jackals,  ties  them  tc^ether  two 
by  two  by  the  tails,  fastens  a  firebrand  U) 
each  pair,  and  lets  them  loose  in  the  har- 
vest season  to  set  fir^  to  the  Philistines' 
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standin^f  wheat.  Then,  when  the  Philis- 
tines, with  singular  injustice,  visit  their 
wrath  on  the  bride  and  her  father,  putting 
her  to  death,  Samson,  with  characteristic 
fickleness,  smites  them  hip  and  thigh  with 
a  g^reat  slaughter.  We  next  iind  him  in 
the  hanils  of  more  formidable  foes.  When 
the  Philistines  come  up  to  avenge  their 
wrongs  on  the  nation  which  shelters 
Samson,  and  the  Israelites  deliver  him 
lx)und  into  their  hands,  he  submits  with- 
out opposition,  only  to  break  the  cords 
which  bind  him,  leap  upon  his  would-be 
craptors  with  a  shout,  and  slay  a  thousand 
of  them  with  his  own  hands. 

IVenty  years  later  we  meet  him  in 
Gaza,  a  Philistine  city,  whither,  still  yield- 
ing himself  a  slave  to  his  unbridled  self- 
will  and  self-indulgent  spirit,  he  has  gone 
in  pursuit  of  a  Philistine  woman.  The 
PhiUstines  close  the  gates  and  set  a  watch 
to  catch  him  at  the  dawn.  At  midnight 
he  goes  out,  takes  the  gates  and  posts 
upon  his  back  and  carries  them  off,  in 
scornful  disdain  of  their  boasted  strength. 
Such  a  man,  weak  in  the  conceit  of  his 
own  strength,  never  learns  life's  lessons. 
He  falls  in  with  another  Philistine  woman, 
sets  his  heart  upon  her,  and,  with  a  folly 
for  which  there  is  no  palliation,  walks 
open-eyed  into  the  trap  the  treacherous 
Delilah  has  set  for  him.  She  undertakes 
to  get  from  him  the  secret  of  his  super- 
human strength.  Three  times  he  mocks 
her  with  lying  answers ;  three  times  dis- 
covers her  treachery,  and,  despite  it  all,  at 
last  tells  her  the  secret,  lies  down  to  sleep 
with  his  head  upon  her  lap,  to  awake,  his 
vow  broken,  his  locks  shaven,  his  strength 
gone,  and  himself  an  easy  prey  to  his  ene- 
mies. In  servitude  he  learns  that  lesson  of 
self-denial  which  he  would  learn  nowhere 
else,  grinds  away  in  the  prison-house  of 
his  foes,  little  by  tittle  gathers  his  strength, 
and  in  one  last  barbaric  yet  heroic  effort 
brings  down  the  temple  of  the  Philistines' 


god,  Dagon,  upon  himself  and  upon  the 
worshipers  assembled  to  exult  over  him. 

This  stor>',  found  anywhere  but  in  He- 
brew literature,  we  should  assume  to  be 
that  half-hction,  half-history  of  which  such 
stories  in  primitive  literature  are  always 
composed ;  not  only  we  should  but  we  do 
assume  it  to  be  such  ;  for  the  story  of 
Samson  in  Hebrew  literature  and  the 
story  of  Hercules  in  Greek  literature 
remarkably  parallel  each  other.  To  the 
same  Semitic  origin  both  names  are  traced 
by  linguists.  Both  are  men  of  extraor- 
dinary strength ;  of  both  specifically  the 
same  traditU)ns  are  told ;  both  slay  a  lion 
with  their  own  hands ;  both  suffer  death, 
though  in  different  ways,  at  the  hands  of 
their  treacherous  wives.  One,  a  captive 
in  Philistia,  summoned  to  make  sport  for 
his  enemies,  pulls  down  the  Temple  of 
Dagon,  and  buries  himself  and  the  Phi- 
listines under  its  ruins ;  the  other,  a  cap- 
tive in  Egypt,  led  forth  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter,  breaks  the  bands  which  bind  him, 
and  slays  the  priests  and  scatters  the 
assemblage.  Even  the  custom  of  tying  a 
lighted  torch  between  two  foxes  in  the 
circus,  in  memory  of  the  damage  once 
done  the  harvest-fields,  was  long  kept  up 
in  Greece — a  singular  witness  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  athlete's  reputation.  The 
modern  or  literary  critic  of  the  Bible, 
whose  point  of  view  is  that  given  in  the 
first  article  of  this  ,  series,  sees  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  substantially  the  same 
stories  are  fiction  when  found  in  Greek 
literature,  but  history  when  found  in 
Hebrew  literature.  The  value  of  the  sto- 
ries does  not  depend  upon  their  historical 
vraisemblame ;  their  value  is  in  their 
ethical  significance.  The  lesson  of  the 
life  is  plain :  muscular  strength  mated  to 
moral  weakness  never  makes  a  hero ;  the 
man  who  lacks  selfcontrol  can  never 
be  the  deliverer  or  the  true  leader  of  a 
people. 
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American  Business  Woman,  The.  By  John 
Howard  Cromwell,  Ph.B^  LL.B.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sou,  New  Vork.  S4xlt>4iii.  428  pages.  (2. 
Many  a  woman  who  has  money  to  invest  or 
property  to  preserve  runs  remarkable  risks 
and  often  sadly  mismanages  her  affairs  be- 
cause she  lacks  necessary  knowledge.  This 
lack  is  met  by  such  a  volume  as  the  present, 
in  which  the  uninstructed  will  find  valuable 
explanation  and  illustrations  of  the  most  im- 
portant business  transactions. 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children.  By 
Mara  L.  Pratt.    lUustrated.   {(n  Five  Volumes.) 
Vol  I.  The  Banner's  Book.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  514x7^4  in.   132  pages.  3Sc 
A  simple  relation  of  history  for  children's  com- 
prehension, well  planned  and  well  carried  out. 

An  American  Colonel.  By  the  Hon.  Jere 
Clemens.  The  WoUe  PubUdiiiic  Co,  Akron,  O. 
SHxSin.  315  pages. 
An  attempt  to  tell  in  fiction  the  story  of  Aaron 
Burr  and  of  his  enmity  to  Hamilton.  The  fact 
that  the  author  begins  such  a  book  with  an 
elaborate  and  rhetorical  descriijtion  of  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in*1486,  and 
then  goes  on  to  describe  the  discovery  of 
America,  thus  approaching  from  afar  the  por- 
tion of  American  history  which  he  wishes  to 
tell,  is  an  indication  of  the  crudeness  shown 
throi^hout  in  the  construction  and  writing  of 
the  boolc. 

Associate  Hermits,  The,  and   Stories.  By 

Frank  R.  Stockton.  (Shenandoah  Edition,  Vols. 
XIV.  and  XV.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
S',ix8V4  in.   Sold  by  subscription. 

One  of  these  volumes  contains  "  The  Associate 
Hermits,"  the  other  presents  some  of  the  most 
widely  read  pieces  wnich  have  come  from  Mr. 
Stockton's  hand,  among  them  "The  Lady  or 
the  Tiger,"  "  The  Discourager  of  Hesitancy," 
and  the  delightful  paper  on  "  The  Training  of 
Parents."  This  beautiful  edition  has  now 
reached  the  fifteenth  volume,  although  the 
thirteenth  has  not  been  issued,  but  will  be 
published  a  little  later. 

Burial  of  the  Apprentice,  The.  By  Henry  W. 
Cberouny.  The  Cherouny  Printing  and  Publishir.2 
Co.,NewVork.  S^XK^in.  193  pages. 

Boy.   By  Marie  Corelli.   The  J.  B.  Lippiocott 

Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7^  in.  348  pages.  st.50. 
During  the  sumqfier  heat  no  occasion  for  mild 
amusement  should  be  missed^  hence  every 
Dante  student  ought  to  read  this  author's 
comment  on  the  great  Florentine,  strangely 
sandwiched  between  two  scenes  of  her  latest 
story, "  Boy."  The  story  has  a  well-constructed 
plot,  however,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
cunning  workwoman,  the  framework  would 
have  supported  a  worthier  structure.  "  Boy," 
alas,  is  largely  stucco.  He  himself,  the  hero, 
is  rather  unreal.  His  babyhood  is  unlike  other 
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babyhoods,  and  at  three  years  of  age  we  find 
a  precocity  of  observation  on  his  part  so  un- 
usual as  to  suggest  a  limited  experience  in  ob- 
servation on  me  author's.  "  Boy's  "  boyhood 
and  young  manhood  are,  as  might  be  surmised, 
overwrought,  weird,  lurid  periods  of  life. 
This  is  not  saying,  however,  that  "  Boy  "  is  an 
unhealthy  story ;  far  from  it.  It  is  a  shade 
unnatural,  although  a  somewhat  strong  shade. 
The  characters  are  interesting,  all  of  them,  if 
they  are  not  all  attractive.  The  scene  of  the 
story  begins  in  England  and  winds  up  in 
South  Africa  at  the  battle  of  Colenso  m  a 
blaze  of  Ouidian  glare  and  gore. 

Chronicles  of  Sir  John  Froissart.  By  Adam 
Singleton.  Illustrated.  (Appl^n's  Home  Readlns 
Books.)    D.  Appleton  &  CdirNew  4>ix7  in. 

2JS  pages.  75c. 

To  open  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  Voung 
reader  of  the  nineteenth  this  edition  of  Frois- 
sart is  an  appropriate  volume.  The  editor  has 
condensed  into  fifty-four  chapters  the  seven 
hundred  chapters  of  Lord  Bemers's  transla- 
tion ;  in  die  many  unchanged  sentences  we 
have  the  daily  conversation  of  a  nobleman  of 
Shakespeare's  time,  just  as  the  chronicles 
themselves  are  the  work  of  a  French  contem- 
porary of  Chaucer.  Mr.  Singleton  gives  the 
pronunciation  of  foreign  words  in  foot-notes, 
but  he  adds  other  notes  by  which  the  thoug^it 
of  the  reader  is  quickly  ana  admirably  directed 
— indeed,  the  reauler  is  almost  enabled  to  place 
himself  in  the  poudon  of  a  reader  of  three 
centuries  ago. 

Cornelius  Nepos :  Twen^  Lives.    Edited  by 

iohn  Edmund  Barsd.  (Macmillan's  Latin  Series. 
:dited  by  John  Copeland  Kirtland,  Jr.)  Illustrated. 
The  Marmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^4  in.  3W 
pages.  90c. 

A  good  working  edition  of  the  author  who, 
next  to  C£sar.  is  the  greatest  terror  of  school- 
boys in  Uieir  second-year  Latin. 

Flashes  of  Wit  and  Humor.  By  Robert 
Waters.  Ednr  S.  Werner  Publishinfi  and  Supply 
Co.,  NewYoFk-  5x7  in.  186  pages.  >1. 
The  principal  of  the  public  schools  at  West 
Hoboken,  N.  \.,  has  made  a  collection 
of  witticisms  which  should  commend  itself  to 
those  who  wish  amusement,  recreation,  and 
rest.  We  think  that  the  writer's  best  quota- 
tion lies  in  the  story  which  he  made  a  rule  for 
himself  in  compilmg  the  volume.  General 
Grant,  when  one  of  iiis  officers  at  a  dinner 
party  remarked,  "  Now  I  may  tell  my  story- 
there  are  no  ladies  present,"  quickly  re- 
sponded :  "  Well,  colonel,  though  there  are  no 
ladies  present,  there  are  some  gentlemen  .''* 

History  of  Education,  A.  By  Thomas  David- 
son. Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Sx?H 
in.  292  pages,  |t. 

Mr.  Davidson  in  this,  his  n^p^  i^^t  work, 
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sketchio)^  the  history  of  education  from  pre- 
historic timei  to  the  present,  exhibits  education 
as  the  last  and  highest  form  of  the  world  proc- 
ess of  evolution,  and  as  realizing  the  imma- 
nent purpose  of  that  process  in  the  moral 
personality  of  free  individuals.  No  nobler 
die^iity  can  be  attributed  to  the  work  of  the 
educator  than  in  such  a  presentation  of  it. 
which  commends  itself  most  strongly  to  those 
teachers  who  have  the  worthiest  views  of  their 
vocation.  Only  the  most  summary  treatment 
can  be  given  to  such  asubject  in  less  than  three 
hundred  pages,  but  it  is  very  clearly  outlined, 
and  the  less  known  parts  of  the  history  receive 
proportionately  more  attention  than  the  better 
known.  Some  of  Mr.  Davidson's  generaliza- 
tions, as  be  admits,  are  open  to  question.  This 
strikes  one  rather  sharply  in  his  table  of  con- 
tents, which  places  literary  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia, with  others,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Barba- 
rian Education,"  and  Judea,  with  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  that  on  "  Civic  Education."  Further- 
more, "  The  Supernatural  Beginnings  of  Hu- 
manism "  are  made  to  appear  first  in  the 
Grxco-Roman  world.  FtiAy  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Davidson  that  "righteousness  is  die  mark 
of  civic  culture,**  and  believing  that  the  natural 
root  of  humanism  is  also  supernatural,  one 
must  protest  against  some  implications  of  hts 
table.  "  The  Babylonian  law,"  says  Professor 
Sayce,  "started  from  the  principle  of  individ- 
ual responsibility,"  and  a  humane  spirit  ap- 
pears in  its  earliest  provisions.  Even  slaves 
were  treated  as  persons  rather  than  chattels. 
For  the  civic  spirit  of  the  Jews  Mr.  Davidson 
relies  much  on  the  Maccabean  period,  too  for- 
^tfulj  as  it  seems,  of  the  internecine  feuds 
in  which  its  glory  faded.  Leaving  criticism 
here,  we  strongly  support  Mr.  Davidson's  plea 
for  school-extension.  Our  boasted  free  edu- 
cation is  not  free  to  those  who  through  the 
necessities  of  wage-earning  are  not  free  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  The  early  American 
ideal  will  not  be  realized  till  the  poorest  have 
in  full  equality  with  the  richest  an  open  door 
for  education  to  the  extent  of  their  fitness  and 
capacity.  In  this  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
others,  Mr.  Davidson's  demand  for  the  mission- 
ary spirit  in  teachers  and  members  of  the  liberal 
professions  needs  reiteration  till  it  is  realized. 

In  Circling  Camps.  By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler. 
D.  Appfeton  &  Co..  New  York.  5x7>i  in.  419 
paget  >l.Sa 

This  romance,  like  the  author's  previous  pro- 
ductions, is  a  war  story ;  and  it  is  a  good  war 
story.  In  construction,  character-drawing,  and 
style  it  is  worthy  of  attention  on  the  part,  not 
only  of  the  average  novel  reader,  but  also  on 
the  part  of  the  history  student  who  would 
acquaint  himself  more  thoroughly  with  the 
condition  of  society  in  Washington  and  in  the 
South  at  the  outbreak  of  our  Civil  War.  This 
is  not  saying,  however,  that  the  romance  is  of 
the  highest  order. 

John  Ruskin.  By  Mrs.  Meynetl.  Dodd.  Mead 

&Co„  New  York.  5x7*iin.  291  pages.  fUS. 
A  very  interesting  account  of  Ruskin  by  a 
very  interesting  woman  who  is  acute,  if  not 
able,  and  full  of  surprises  of  thought  and  tak- 
ing forms  of  expression.  This  book  will  re- 
ceive f urdier  attention. 
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Julius  C«sar.  By  William  Shakespeare.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by 
the  key.  Henry  N.  Hudson,  IX.D.  Glnn  &  Co- 
Boston.  4*ix7yHn.  2U5  pages.  «c. 

Mumford  Memoirs.  By  James  Gregory  Mum- 
ford,  M.D.  The  Merrymount  Press,  Boston. 
6xy!4in.  248  pages. 

This  superbly  printed  volume  is  of  interest 
chiefly  to  the  Mumford  family,  being  their 
history  from  1655  to  the  present  time.  Inci- 
dentally this  genealogical  work  contributes 
some  illustration  of  our  country's  history  dur- 
ing the  past  two  and  a  half  centuries. 

Oldest  Books  in  the  World.  By  Isaac  Mycr, 
LL.B.  lllustratedL  Edwin  W.  Davton,  Madison 
Avenue  and  Sixtitth  Street,  New  York.  6%xl0  in. 
5UJ  pages. 

A  finely  printed  and  illustrated  work  of  the 
merits  of  ^ich  we  shall  speak  later. 

Paris  as  Seen  and  Described  by  Famous 
Writeni.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Esther  Single- 
ton. Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  Vorlc. 
S'^xSin.  397  pages.  $1.50. 
This  is  a  timely  publication  in  this  Expo.sition 
year,  and  is  distin^ished  by  the  compiler's 
well-known  ability  in  selection.  Only  a  very 
few  of  the  extracts  and  translations  here  given 
from  diose  who  have  described  Paris  may  be 
put  down  as  commonplace.  The  illustrations 
from  photographs  are  not  only  good  in  them- 
selves, but  deserve  special  mention  because 
they  include  delightful  scenes  and  points  of 
view  unfamiliar  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  The 
maps  are  not  so  admirable. 

Pausanias  and  Other  Oreek  Sketches.  By 
1.  G.  Frazer.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  Yoril 
4^X7  in.  419  pages.  fI.SO. 
As  becomes  one  who  is  a  traveler,  historian, 
archxologist,  and  philologist,  Professor  Frazer 
knows  his  Greece  welt.  In  this  volume  of 
Greek  sketches,  the  long  sketch  of  Pausanias 
occupies  the  first  third  of  the  book,  and  is  a 
reprint  of  the  author's  introduction  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Pausanias*s  "  Description  of  Greece." 
The  "Pericles"  is  his  contribution  to  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanntca. 
The  volume  inexcusably  lacks  an  index,  and  its 
usefulness  as  a  book  of  reference  in  thus  lim- 
ited. It  will  be  warmly  welcomed,  however, 
bv  all  Greek  students,  and  especially  by  those 
wiio  have  profited  by  the  author's  previous 
books. 

Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees.  (The 
Photo-Miniature.)  Temiant  &  Waid,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  5x8  in.  25c 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  admirable  pho- 
tographic illustration  with  which  Mr.J.  Horace 
McFarland  embellished  his  article  on  An 
American  Garden  in  The  Outlook  Magazine 
Number  for  October,  1899.  Mr.  McFarland 
has  prepared  for  the  "Photo-Miniature"  a 
treatise  on  the  general  subject  of  photograph- 
ing trees  and  flowers,  in  which  he  draws  upon 
his  large  and  successful  experience  in  this 
interesting  branch  of  photography.  The 
manual  will  be  of  much  v^ue  to  amateurs,  and 
its  beautiful  plates  would  be  treasured  by  any 
one. 

Problems  of  Expansion.  By  Whitelaw  Reid. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^^  in.  294  pages. 
fl.M. 

This  discussion  of  the  problems  of  expansion 
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will  attract  particular  interest  because  it  is 
from  the  editor  of  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
who  is  also  an  ex-Minister  to  France,  a  recent 
Vice- Presidential  candidate,  a  special  ambassa- 
dor on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  jubi- 
lee, and  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Spaaish- 
American  treaty  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  Is  one 
of  the  best-known  Americans.  Public  interest 
in  his  book,  therefore,  will  be  general.  His 
own  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  remark- 
ably intelligent  and  well-balanced.  He  ex- 
presses himself  with  clearness  and  cogency, 
and  his  essays  cover  with  gratifying  complete- 
ness the  various  phases  of  the  problems  which 
have  confronted  us  concerning  our  island  pos- 
sessions. Readers  will  take  special  note  of  the 
author's  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  much- 
criticised  payment  of  twenty  million  dollars 
came  to  be  made  on  the  Philippines  account, 
and  in  the  question  of  the  application  of  tariffs 
in  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  ihe  volume  is  enhanced  by  tlie 
text  of  the  Congressional  resolutions  upon  the 
subject  of  Cuba,  the  text  of  the  Protocol  of 
Washington,  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching.  The.  By 

Patterson  Du  Boise.  (Fourth  Edition.)  Doda, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  Vork.  4x6'^  in.    131  pages.  75c. 

Rspresentative  Significance  of  Form,  The.  By 
George  Lansing  Kaymond,  L.H.D.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Soiu,  New  YoiIl  5V«x7>4iii.  5M  pages.  *i. 

Secret  of  the  Crater,  The.  By  DuflSeld  Os- 
borne, n.  p.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  4%x6% 
in.  312  pages.  ^1. 

A  lively  and  ingenious  romance  of  the  South 
Pacific.  The  hero,  a  young  naval  officer,  finds 
an  unknown  island  inhabited  by  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Phcenicians.  Fortunately,  but 
rather  oddly,  the  young  lieutenant  happens 
to  be  able  to  speak  Phtcnician.  Of  course 
he  at  once  falls  in  love  with  the  king's  daughter, 
is  hated  by  the  chief  priest,  and  undergoes  a 
scries  of  extraordinary  adventures  which  we 
will  not  attempt  to  relate.  This  book  is  both 
a  love-story  and  a  story  of  fighting.  Ithas  no 
permanent  value,  but  will  till  an  idle  hour 
acceptably. 

Ssul  of  a  Christian,  The.     By  Frank  Gran- 

?Br,  D.Lit.,  M.A.  The  Macmillan  Co..  .N'ew  Vorlc 
x7^  in.  303  pages.  $1.5(). 

The  breadth  of  view  which  characterizes 
the  book  thus  entitled  appears  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  who  loves  another  disinterestedly 
"  is  a  Christian  without  knowing  it."  Pro- 
fessor Granger  works  in  the  same  field  with 
Professors  Starbuck  and  Coe,  whose  "Psy- 
chology of  Religion"  and  "Spiritual  Life" 
TheOudook  reviewed  June  16.  Hediscusses 
religious  experiences  from  tlie  psychological 
point  of  view.  His  materials  are  found  in  the 
biographies  of  eminent  characters,  as  Augus- 
tine, Santa  Teresa,  Bunyan,  George  Fox, 
Wesley,  besides  others,  and  the  facts  gathered 
bv  general  reading.  The  religious  ideal  is  in 
his  view  like  a  word  the  letters  of  which  are 
spelled  out  by  successive  experiences.  As  it 
is  a  social  ideal,  it  can  be  realized  completely 
only  in  the  life  of  a  reiiginus  society  and  but 
partially  in  an  individual  life.  The  qualities 
demanaed  by  a  universal  church  require 


spiritual  disinterestedness,  the  foregoing  of 
private  inclination  and  orejudice  for  the  sake 
of  a  catholic  faitb.  The  specific  religious 
spirit  finds  a  wholesome  check  in  the  love  of 
civil  freedom  and  in  the  scientific  spirit  As 
to  "conversion,**  Professor  Granga*  acreca 
with  the  conclusions  which  Professor  Star- 
buck  reached  by  the  documentary  method, 
viewing  it  as  essentialljr  an  unselfing  process, 
issuing  in  the  realization  of  a  larger  self  in  a 
universal  relation.  The  eternal  life,  as  ra- 
ized in  the  religious  spirit,  is  of  that  sufveme 
type  "  in  whicn  each  constituent  being  is  a 
con.scious  element  in  the  being  of  a  vast 
whole.**  The  Wh<^e  or  Alt,  Professor  Gran- 
ger terms  "the  oversoul,"  definite  this  as 
"spirit,"  or  as  "  the  system  of  processes  under 
which  the  attribute  of  thought  is  revealed.** 
His  discussion  of  the  varied  phenomena  of 
the  spiritual  life  touches  various  points  of 
agreement  with  the  American  investigators 
above  named,  but  takes  a  wider  range,  includ- 
ing a  chapter  on  "  Direction,  Confession, 
Casuistry,**  and  one  on  *'  Symbol  and  Ritual^** 
of  which  he  fears  not  use  but  abuse.  His 
criticism  is  sane  and  healthy ;  his  sympathies 
are  catholic ;  his  utterance  is  unconventHmal 
and  free.  A  word  to  remember  and  ponder 
comes  with  power  at  the  close:  "The  soul  is 
not  present  in  all  its  completeness  from  the 
first.  It  has  to  be  gained  amid  the  tumult  of 
experience." 

Stephen  Decatur.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady, 
h'he  Beacon  Biograirfifes.  Edited  by  M.  A.  De- 
Wolfe  Howe.)  .Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 
3^X5%  in.  137  pages.  75c. 
Mr.  Brady  writes  spiritedly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally of  the  best-known  American  sailor  in  the 
century  between  Paul  Jones  and  Farragut 
Not  inaptly  has  Decatur  heai  called  the 
American  Nelson.  His  character  was  even 
more  admirable  than  Nelson's,  and,  though 
ils  influence  on  history  is  not  so  monumental, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  worthy  of  immortal  fame  in 
the  chronicles  of  brave  deeds.  For  whatdeed 
was  braver  or  bolder  than  the  firing  of  the 
Philadelphia  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  what 
more  daring  than  the  capture  of  H.  B.  M. 
frigate  Macedonian,  or  the  fi^^tof  the  Presi' 
dent  with  the  British  souadron?  Id  these 
days,  when  America  has  become  so  emphat- 
ic^ly  a  world-power,  let  us  remember  that  so 
far  back  as  IS15  our  hand  was  recognized  in 
foreign  affairs.  In  that  year  Decatur  exacted 
submission  and  peace  from  the  Dey  of  Aljgiers. 
A  marked  excellence  of  this  latest  addition  to 
the  admirable  "  Beacon  Biographies  **  is  that, 
while  the  author  does  ample  justice  to  his 
inspiring  subject,  he  also  gives  a  remarkably 
clear  picture  of  National  life  and  thou^t  in 
the  years  before  and  during  and  after  the  War 
of  1812. 

Theaters :  Their  Safety  from  Fire  and  Panic, 
Tb«lr  Comfort  and  HralthfulaM*.    Bf  WlUam 

Paul  Gerhard.  C.E.  Bates  ft  Gulkl  CuL,  Boatoa. 
5^x84  in.  110  pages. 

Textual  Index  of  the  Bible.   T.  H.  McGahey. 

Published  by  the  author,  Qutncy.IU.  6x9  in.  About 

(jOO  pages. 

This  is  a  large  and  well-bound  octavo  blank- 
hook,  paged  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  and  margined  in  the  order  of  Its  chap- 
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ters  and  verses,  for  the  entry  of  references  to 
anything  met  with  in  one's  reading  bearing  on 
any  text.  It  seems  to  be  very  well  planned 
for  its  purpose,  to  enable  the  student  to  make 
a  record  with  the  minimum  of  labor  and  with 
the  maximum  of  advantage  in  finding  what  he 
wants  when  he  wants  it. 

Tuen,  Slave  and  Empress.  By  Kathleen  Gray 
Nelson.  lUtutniled.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Nnw 
York.  Sx7>iin.  i91  pages.  flJS. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  semi-fictitious 
biography  of  the  life  of  the  Empress  Dowager 


of  China— the  woman  whose  abuse  of  her 
influence  and  power  has  led  to  the  present 
critical  condition  of  affairs  in  China.  The 
author's  preface  makes  the  extraordinary  error 
of  stating  that  the  Empress  Dowager  is  the 
mother  of  the  present  Emperor.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  the  book  has  naturally  been  called  out 
by  the  present  universal  interest  in  Chinese 
history  and  character. 

Will  B.  More  Letters.  By  Honor  L.  Wilhelm. 
Published  by  the  Author.  Seattle,  Wash.  5x7^  in. 
J04  pages.  ^IJO. 


Notes  and  Queries 

t's  sildom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
j'rom  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  address. 


A  friend  of  mine  does  not  believe  that  God 
answers  our  prayers  in  behalf  of  a  third  party.  '"Why," 
he  says,  "should  (lod  bleit-s  or  help  the  person 
you  are  praying  for.  and  leave  unblessed  another 
person  whom  he  knows  to  be  in  greater  need  than 
the  one  you  are  praying  for,  simply  liecause  there  is 
nobody  to  pray  for  him.  or  no  one  who  is  aware  of 
his  need  P  How  can  this  be  answered?  Does  God 
help  the  unfortunate  who  are  not  prayed  for  as 
readily  as  the  untortunate  who  aMpra)'ed  for  ? 
the  prayer  of  a  friend  make  a  dinerence  in  God's 
action  ?  K.  E.  A. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  a  person  on  earth  who  b  not 
prayed  for  by  some  Christians,  though  not  by  name. 
Prayer  is  simply  one  among  many  forms  ot  human  co- 
operation with  God,  and  is  both  as  necessary  and  as 
effectual  as  the  other  forms,  though  in  its  own  way.  Tho 
mystery  of  it  is  that  it  acts  upon  our  unseen  environment, 
while  in  other  forms  of  coK>peration  with  God  we  act 
upon  oui  visible  environment.  The  speculative  philoso- 
phy of  it  cannofbe  set  forth  in  a  paragraph,  and  perhaps 
could  not  be  understood.  But  it  is  always  practical 
philosophy  to  use  the  things  we  do  not  understand  as 
those  do  who  understand  them  best.  Hence  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  pra>-er  are  deemed 
best  to  follow,  except  by  those  who  think  themselves 
equal  to  Jesus  in  knowlet^  of  the  laws  of  spiritual  life 
and  the  immaterial  and  spiritual  environment  of  this 
world  ot  the  senses.  It  cannot  l>e  said  of  prayer,  or  of 
any  other  form  of  c&operatlon  with  (iod.  that  it  "  makes 
a  difference  in  Uod's  action."  But  it  makes  a  difference 
in  results.  " 

Is  there  anything  published  setting  forth  each 
of  the  books  of  the  nil>le,  and  overcutning  the  diffi- 
culties found  therein?  G-  A.  B. 
See  Bennett's  "Primer  of  the  Bible"  (H.  llolt&Co., 
New  Vork,  f  1.25),  Burnett  and  Adeney's  "  Introduction 
to  the  Bible,"  and  Adeney's  "How  to  Read  the  Bible  " 
(T.  Whittaker,  New  York,  $2.S0).  These  will  remove 
some  difficulties  of  a  general  kind.  Other  and  special  dif- 
ficulties are  numerous,  and  vary  with  the  various  classes  .jf 
readers.  How  to  meet  those  that  are  in  your  mind  we 
cannot  tell  till know  what  they  are. 

I.  What  is  the  difference  between  "moderi 
Unitarianism"  and  that  system  ot  philosophy  called 
"  monbm,"  as  propounded  by  Paul  Cams,  of  Chi- 
cago? 2.  What  book  or  books  would  you  suggest 
as  a  help  on  that  subject?  3.  Have  you  read  the 
"Soul  of  Han,"  by  Dr.  Carus?  If  so,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  it,  and  would  you  recommend  It  as  an 
antidote  for  one  who  is  sliKntly  tinctured  with  agnos- 
ticism? ,  G.  W.H. 
I.  Unitarianism  is  not  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  a  sys- 
tem <rf  religious  beliefs.  Philosophically,  t'nitarianiam 
squares  with  monism  better  than  some  other  religious 
beliefs.  But  monism  is  of  various  types.  We  think 
SOBW  Unltaiiuis  an  of  Dr.  Canu's  type,  and  some  an 


not.  2.  On  Unitarianism  read  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Manual  of 
Heliet"  (Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society,  Boston,  20 
cents).  On  the  philosophical  problem  see  Hyde's 
"Practical  Idealism"  aitd  Kogers's  "Modem  Philos- 
ophy" (The  MacmilUn Company,  New  Vork,yLSOeach)' 
3.  See  our  review  of  it  in  The  Outlook,  April  M,  page 
881.  We  should  not  recommend  it  for  the  person  you 
refer  to,  but  rather  President  H  yde's  book,  above  named 

1.  Could  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  litera-" 
ture  on  the  subject  uf  boys'  clube.  and  work  of  that 
class;  how  to  conduct,  etc.  r  2.  What  is  yourestimate 
of  Geor^  K.(f)  Smith's  " Chrbtian  Theology"? 
3.  Your  mterpretation  of  "None  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  "? 

W. 

1.  Some  notice  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Bacon  and 
Northrop's '■  Young  People's  Societies"  (Lentilhon  & 
Co.,  New  Vork.  50c.).  The  Social  Settlement  people  in 
your  city  can  give  you  points,  no  doubt.  2.  We  have  not 
seen  it  yet.  3.  "  Name,"  in  the  Bible  usage  of  the  word, 
is  representative  of  personality,  i.  e.,  of  spirit  and  char- 
acter, while  in  modern  usage  it  denotes  mere  distinctlve- 
■  ness,  like  a  label.  The  text  you  quote  accordingly  means 
that  the  only  saving  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  j  the 
only  saved  character  the  character  of  Christ,  or  the 
Christ  like  character. 

"Sabbath"  Football.  We  have  received 

letters  showing  that  some  of  our  readers  have  grievously 
misunderstood  the  Dean  of  Ely's  statement  in  his  "  Im- 
pressions of  America''  (see  The  Outlook  of  June  23, 
page 449),  that  the  [Chicago]  University,  on  the  Satur- 
day that  he  visited  It. "  had  gone  oH  to  keep  Sabbath  at 
a  football  match."  Our  correspondents  regard  him  as 
meaning  that  the  game  was  to  be  played  on  Sunday. 
Familiarity  with  the  fact  that  Episcopalians  designate 
the  first  day  of  the  week  either  as  "Sunday'"  or  as 
"the  Lord's  day,"  never  as  "the  Sabbath."  would  have 
obviated  this  misunderstanding.  The  Dean  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  it.  He  took  pains  to  say  "  Sabl»th,"  nut 
"  the  Sabbath."  which  many  Christians  use  to  designate 
the  Lord's  day,  Lecky  says  (History  of  Morals  ii.,  244) 
that  the  Christian  Sunday  was  never  confounded  with 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  pity  it  should  still  be  so.  "  Keep  sabbath  "  is  an  Old 
Testament  phrase  signifying  simply  to  rest ;  as  in 
2  Chronicles  xxxvi..  21,  the  land  that  rests  from  tillage  is 
said  to  "keep sabbath."  The  Dean  had  pertect  right  to 
use  the  phrase  as  he  did,  with  a  seemingly  jocular  turn. 
Englishmen  have  often  been  smiled  at  for  ^ilures  to 
comprehend  American  humor.  It  looks  as  if  in  this 
ca-je  the  smile  might  be,  for  once,  on  the  other  side. 

Where  can  1  secure  information  as  to  books, 
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The  Philippine  Problem 
Tj  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

In  your  issue  of  June  16  yo'u  restate 
your  position  on  the  Philippine  question. 
Let  me  premise  by  saying  that  the  views 
of  The  Outlook  on  this  question  have,  for 
a.  long  time,  been  a  source  of  puzzlement 
and  of  grief  to  thousands  of  your  readers. 
To  men  who  see,  or  think  they  see,  the 
heart  of  this  National  problem,  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  you  and  many  other  enlight- 
ened, patriotic  citizens,  more  especially  of 
the  ministerial  class,  seems  incomprehen- 
sible. But  is  it  not  a  historic  repetition  1 
1 1  is  the  universal  testimony  of  the  men 
who  fought  (or  the  freedom  of  the  slave, 
winning  the  pre-eminently  heroic  battle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  their  most 
persistent  and  most  able  enemies  were 
lodged  in  the  pulpits  of  the  North  and 
South,  and  that  the  greatest  bulwark  of 
slavery  was  the  American  Church.  Last 
month  the  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters,  of 
New  York,  speaking  to  the  mass-meeting 
of  Baptist  missioDaries  in  Detroit  in  de- 
fense of  the  present  Philippine  policy, 
said :  "  We  should  be  traitors  to  the  flag 
and  enemies  to  the  cross  did  we  leave 
these  peoples  to  retrogression  and  sav- 
agery. Nations  ought  not  to  stand  still 
when  God  says  *  Go  forward.' "  Now, 
then,  I  ask,  to  whom  did  God  say  it  ?  To 
Dr.  Peters  ?  or  to  William  McKinley  ? 
If  so,  particulars  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. I  would  maintain,  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Devil  said  it,  and  believe 
I  can  come  far  nearer  to  furnishing  proof. 

You  argue  that  after  "  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet,  we  became,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations  and  in  the  court 
of  cftnscience,  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  in  the  islands." 
Granted ;  just  as  we  did  in  the  case  of 
Cuba.  You  then  state  (I  give  the  leading 
points  of  your  argument)  that  "  when  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed,  there  was  no 
P'ilipino  government  of  any  kind  in  the 
inlands;  there  was  not  even  a  Filipino 
revolution ;  there  had  not  even  been  a 
demand  by  the  Filipinos  for  independ- 
ence," etc.  Taking  up  the  last  statement, 
which  is  the  reiteration  of  a  similar  state- 
ment put  forward  in  the  Keport  of  the 
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Philippine  Commission  as  a  justification 
of  our  National  course,  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  own  Revolutionary  fathers 
never  dreamed  of  independence  until  cir- 
cumstances forced  them  into  such  a  de- 
mand. A  few  days  before  the  affair  at 
Lexington,  Franklin  gave  testimony  that 
he  had  "  more  than  once  traveled  almost 
from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other, 
and  kept  a  variety  of  company,  eating, 
drinking,  and  conversing  with  them  freely, 
and  never  had  heard  from  any  person, 
drunk  or  sober,  the  least  expression  of  a 
wish  for  a  separation,  or  a  hint  that  such 
a  thing  would  be  advantageous  to  Amer- 
ica." Only  thirty-seven  days  before  the 
battle  of  Concord  John  Adams  said : 
"  That  there  are  any  who  pant  after  in- 
dependence is  the  greatest  slander  on  the 
province."  This  testimony  could  be 
strongly  reinforced  by  the  statements  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Jay,  and  many 
others.  So  that  argument  had  better  be 
put  aside. 

You  continue- to  aigue  that  there  was, 
and  is,  £^ve  question  as  to  adequate  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  As  to  this,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  reread  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Leonard  R.  Sargent,  pubhshed  in  The 
Outlook  of  September  I  and  21,  1899? 
Does  he  not  explicitly  state  that  "  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  in  a  region  occupied  by 
many  millions  of  inhabitants,  for  nearly 
six  months  it  [the  Aguinaldo  government] 
stood  alone  between  anarchy  and  order  "  ? 
Is  there  not  abundant  evidence  that  life 
and  property  were  relatively  safe  in  these 
islands  until  it  was  learned  that  they  were 
to  be"  benevolently  assimilated  *'  ?  Yet  I 
will  not  even  press  this  point 

You  conclude  with  the  reasoning  that 
we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
Aguinaldo  party  adequately  r^rraents 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  or  has  the 
power  to  govern  them,  and  that  finally  we 
must  continue  to  exercise  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  government,  "until,  by  the 
creation  and  development  of  local  self- 
government,  a  political  oiganizatioo  is 
created  capable  of  exercising  in  the  islands 
the  functions  of  sovereignty.  Exactiy  so ; 
just  as  we  are  doing  wiUt  Cuba.  But 
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here  is  where  you  stop  and  where  we,  who 
are  fighting  this  Philippine  policy,  insist 
on  going  further.  We  ask  :  "  How  about 
the  future  independence  of  those  islands  ?" 
This  Nation  proclaimed,  as  a  war  justifi- 
cation, that  "  the  Cubans  are,  and  of  rig^t 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent"  Why 
not  the  Filipinos  i  We  gave  our  National 
pledge,  so  far  as  Cuba  was  concerned, 
"  that  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise 
sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over 
said  island  except  for  the  pacification 
thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination, 
when  that  is  completed,  to  leave  the  gov- 
ernment and  control  of  the  island  to  its 
people."  Why  not  give  the  same  pledge 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  ?  How  justify 
a  war  of  liberation  for  an  island  almost 
touching  our  shores,  and  a  war  of  conquest 
for  islands  thousands  of  miles  away  ? 
Edmund  Burke,  arguing  for  American 
freedom,  said :  "  Plain,  good  intention, 
which  is  as  easily  discovered  at  the  first 
view  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  last, 
is,  let  me  say,  of  no  mean  force  in  the 
government  of  mankind."  President 
McKinley  has  had  over  a  year's  time  in 
which  to  declare  such  "  plain,  good  in- 
tention." A  Republican  Congress  has 
had  six  months  in  which  to  declare  that 
our  intention  was  not  to  annex  the  Fili- 
pinos, but  to  help  them,  under  their 
independent  government,  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny.  '  In  the  Republican 
Convention  just  closed.  Senator  Wolcott 
brutally  admitted :  "  The  last,  the  very 
last,  thing  we  intend  doing  is  to  consider, 
even  for  a  moment,  the  question  of  giving 
up  or  abandoning  these  islands."  Senator 
Lodge,  speaking  of  the  Philippines,  said  : 
**  Civil  government  shall  be  established 
and  the  people  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
possible  along  the  road  to  entire  freedom 
and  to  self-government  under  our  flag." 
Please  note :  *'  l/nder  our  flag"  The 
Republican  Platform,  in  the  very  last 
paragraph,  as  if  an  unwilling  afterthought, 
promises  to  keep  its  pledge  to  Cuba  of 
"  independence  and  self-government,"  but, 
does  not  give  the  same  pledge  to  the 
Filipinos,  ambiguously  veiling  its  intention 
by  saying :  "  The  largest  measure  of  self- 
government  consistent  with  their  welfare 
and  our  duties  shall  be  secured  to  them 
l^law." 

We  who  oppose  this  Philippine  policy 


think  that  our  war  with  Spain  was  justifia- 
ble only,  if  at  all,  because  it  was  to  bring 
freedom  and  independence  to  an  oppressed 
people.  We  believe  that  it  was,  and  is, 
our  duty  to  offer  to  the  Filipinos  the  same 
blessings  of  independent  sdf-gOTemment 
which  we  promised  to  the  Cubans.  We 
believe  that,  underour  American  traditions 
and  ideals,  we  cannot  buy  unwilling 
nations;  that,  as  a  condition  of  just 
sovereignty,  we  must  obtain  "  the  consent 
of  the  governed  that,  with  patient,  help- 
ful co-operation,  our  country  should  assist 
nations  to  independent  self-administration 
of  government ;  and  that,  as  a  means  of 
racial  education  and  natural  evolutionary 
development,  self-government  is  a  higher 
ideal  than  extraneously  imposed  good 
government.  We  are  not  willing  to  barter 
the  principles  of  Washington  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  Machiavelli,  nor,  as  emblems  of 
American  civilization,  to  surrender  the 
olive  branch  and  the  cross  for  the  rifle 
and  the  sombrero  of  "  the  rough  rider."' 

At  the  Philadelphia  Republican  Con- 
vention on  Wednesday,  fifteen  white-haired 
men,  survivors  of  the  first  Republican 
Convention  in  1856,  came  down  the  aisles 
bearing  a  tattered  American  flag,  and 
presented  resolutions,  concluding  with  the 
soul-stirring  declaration  :  "  We  heartily 
indorse  the  administration  of  Hon.  Will- 
iam McKinley,  which  gives  us  such  un- 
bounded prosperity."  When  that  first 
Republican  Convention  was  held,  a  state 
paper,  known  as  "  The  Ostend  Manifesto," 
had  just  been  issued,  which,  after  stating, 
"  The  sufferings  which  the  corrupt,  arbi- 
trary, and  unrelenting  local  administration 
necessarily  entails  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  and  keep 
alive  that  spirit  of  resistance  and  revolu- 
tion against  Spain  which  has,  of  late 
years, been  so  often  manifested,"  proposed 
that  the  United  States  should  either  buy 
the  island  from  Spain  or  wrest  it  by  force 
from  her  authority.  The  Republican 
Convention  of  1856,  animated  then  by 
the  holy  and  enduring  principles  of  true 
republican  liberty,  principles  which  to-day 
live  in  the  breasts  of  more  worthy  survi- 
vors, such  as  Senator  Hoar  and  Governor 
Boutwell,  adopted  the  following  as  one  of 
the  planks  of  its  platform :  "  Resolved, 
that  the  highwayman's  plea  that  '  might 
makes  right,'  embodied  in  the  Ostend 
circular,  was  %  e^^i^**^^ 
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of  American  diplomacy,  and  would  bring 
shame  and  dishonor  upon  any  government 
or  people  that  gave  it  their  sanction." 

Louis  R.  Ehrich, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

[In  accordance  with  our  principle,  which 
is  to  give  our  readers  the  strongest  argu- 
ment which  we  can  obtain  against  our 
views,  whether  in  theology  or  ethics,  we 
give  them  this  letter;  without  reply.  We 
are  never  afraid  to  give  an  opponent 
"  the  last  word."  We  give  it  to  Mr. 
Ehrich.— The  Editors.] 

The  St  Louis  Rioters 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  Outlook  for  June  1 6,  in  a  paragraph 
on  "  The  Bloodshed  in  St.  Louis,"  makes 
this  statement :  '*  A  procession  of  strikers, 
returning  from  a  picnic  in  apparent  good 
humor,  encountered  a  street-car  near  the 
headquarters  of  a  company  of  deputies. 
Some  one  in  the  crowd  threw  a  brick 
through  one  of  the  car  windows,  and  when 
others  crowded  about  the  car  a  picket  for 
the  deputies  gave  the  alarm  of  riot  Four 
deputies  rushed  out  and  fired  into  the 
ranks  of  the  strikers,"  etc. 

The  facts  are  that  the  "  picnickers  "  had 
spent  the  afternoon  at  East  St  Louis,  111., 
terrorizing  the  community.  So  riotous 
were  they  that  the  cars  were  stopped,  the 
police  force  there  not  bfeing  large  enough 
to  cope  with  eight  hundred  men.  The 
police  were  obliged  to  release  those  whom 
they  had  arrested.  On  the  return  of  the 
strikers  their  route  was  to  be  up  Franklin 
Avenue.  Instead  they  went  to  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  where  are  the  posse  head- 
quarters. They  were  looking  for  trouble, 
and  a  large  number  were  armed.  Out  of 
twelve  men  arrested  in  one  bunch,  eight 
had  revolvers,  and  the  others  brass 
knuckles  and  such  articles.  • 

When  the  brick  was  thrown,  several 
unarmed  deputies  went  out  to  arrest  the 
man.  Their  lives  were  threatened  by 
strikers  with  guns,  and  armed  deputies 
went  to  assist,  to  defend,  their  comrades. 
They  shot  to  save  their  own  lives  and  thS 
lives  of  others.  They  were  but  few  in 
number,  and  acted  with  coolness  and 
decision. 

Who  are  the  deputies  ?  They  are  the 
most  influential,  the  most  public-spirited 
men  in  St  Louis,  and  they  have  endured 


hardship,  abuse,  and  financial  toss  to  re- 
store order  in  the  city.  It  has  been  a 
case  of  noblesse  oblige^  where  those  not 
summoned  have  volunteered. 

South  St.  Louis,  toward  Carondelet 
where  there  has  been  and  is  the  most 
mob  violence,  has  a  large  foreign  popula- 
tion. A  German  paper,  known  as  the 
"  Westliche  Post,"  misleads  and  inflames 
the  people.  Are  we  doing  all  we  can  to 
make  good  citizens  of  our  foreign  emi- 
grants ?  When  we  give  them  the  ballot 
before  they  are  prepared  for  it,  are  we 
domg  them  a  kindness  ?  We  are  barely 
through  the  terrors  of  the  dynamite  period, 
and  have  entered  upon  the  boycott.  It 
will  prove  a  boomerang. 

SL  Louis.  Mo.  C.  C.  ElIOT. 

Hospital  Work 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Can  you  tell  us  why  it  is  that  while  the 
wealthy  are  constantly  giving  to  colleges 
and  libraries,  it  is  rarely  that  large  be- 
quests are  made  to  our  hospitals  ?  And 
yet,  as  Christian  people,  what  should  as 
strongly  appeal  to  us  ?  Considering  that 
the  ministry  of  Christ  was  largely  devoted 
to  the  curing  of  sick  people,  is  it  not  prob- 
able that  rather  than  in  costly  church 
buildings  his  name  is  most  honored  when 
the  suffering  ones  are  cared  for  in  hos- 
pitals, which  in  the  early  days  were  fittingly 
called  "  Houses  of  God." 

As  our  friends  do  not  all  know  the 
grave  problem  which  at  this  time  confronts 
the  trustees  of  hospitals  in  Greater  New 
York,  will  you  not  in  the  way  that  nnay 
seem  best  to  you  bring  our  case  as  soon 
as  possible  before  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook.  From  personal  knowledge  I 
write  especially  of  Memorial  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children,  in  Brooklyn.  Our 
appropriations  from  the  city  are  cut  off. 
We  are  allowed  only  sixty  cents  a  day  for 
medical  and  eighty  cents  for  surgical  cases, 
about  half  that  it  costs  us  to  care  for  them. 
And  this  is  given  only  in  emergency  cases, 
when  we  must  prove  that  the  patient  was 
unable  to  go  to  Flatbush. 

We  are  thankful  to  know  that  Kings 
County  Hospital  is  conducted  in  a  much 
better  way  than  formerly ;  but  there  are 
cases  constantly  appealing  to  us  from  a 
class  of  women  and  young  girls  whom  it 
would  seem  cruel  to  send  Uiere. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  state  of  our  treas- 
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tiiy  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
receive  charity  cases  unless  money  for 
them  can  be  raised  by  special  appeals. 

Surely,  if  alt  this  was  generally  known, 
those  who  have  the  means  would  remem- 
ber the  good  cause  in  their  legacies,  but 
still  better,  while  living  would  endow  our 
hospitals,  and  so  bring  to  themselves  the 
truest  happiness,  that  which  comes  to  those 
to  whom  it  may  be  said,  "  Enter  into  joy, 
for  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me." 

Irene  H.  Ovington, 
Secretary  of  Training  School. 

Talladega 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outiook: 

The  tide  of  interest  in  philanthropic 
efforts  for  the  n^^  now  runs  in  the  direc- 
tion of  industrial  education  ;  and  rightly, 
we  believe,  so  long  as  it  does  not  become 
narrow.  The  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, which  a  competent  authority  has 
declared  to  have  done  more  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  negro  than  all  other  philan- 
thropic organizations  combined,  has,  with- 
out abating  its  normal  and  religious  work, 
not  been  slow  to  recognize  the  negro's 
need  of  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  as 
well  as  brain.  Prominent  oflBcials  of  the 
State  are  on  record  in  hearty  approval  of 
its  industrial  work  at  Tougaloo,  Miss. ; 
and  now  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  after  years  of 
effort  in  industrial  lines  with  very  inade- 
quate equipment,  an  earnest  effort  is  in 
pr(^^ss  to  erect  a  Girls'  Industrial  Build- 
ing. Miss  E.  C.  Cory,  the  college  teacher 
of  sewing  and  cooking,  being  strong  in  the 
conviction  that  n^o  prc^ess,  like  Anglo- 
Saxon,  must  have  its  roots  in  the  home, 
and  that  a  one-room  cabin,  without  com- 
fort, privacy,  or  refinement,  is  not  a  home, 
is  now  in  the  North  seeking  funds  for 
this  greatly  needed  adjunct  to  the  college. 
One  hopeful  feature  of  the  undertaking  is 
that  the  colored  people  of  the  town  have, 
out  of  their  poverty,  pledged  towards  it 
$1,300.  Another  is  the  keen  desire  of 
the  colored  girls  to  learn.  Donors  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  aid  in  enlarging 
the  work  of  an  established  and  successful 
institution  is  the  most  economical  form  of 
giving,  since  nothing  is  required  for  foun- 
dation work.  Part  of  the  plant  and  most 
<^  the  force,  to  say  nothing  of  local  repu- 
tation and  influence,  are  already  on  the 
ground.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
the  American  Missionary  Association, 


Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York.  G.  C. 

Pure  Pofid  Reform 

To  the  Edit  ors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  the  article  on  "The  Urgent  Need  of 
Pure  Food  Reform  "  in  The  Outlook  for 
June  16,  Mr.  Mason  speaks  of  "  the  pres- 
ent efforts  of  the  dairy  interests  to  have 
Congress  prevent  the  general  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine by  imposing  the  heavy  tax  of 
ten  cents  per  pound  \ipon  it,"  This  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  Grout  bill  imposed 
a  tax  of  ten  cents  per  pound  upon  oleo- 
margarine as  such,  which  is  not  the  case. 
The  bill  would  have  laid  the  tax  only 
upon  oleomargarine  colored  to  resemble 
yellow  butter,  while  upon  oleomargarine 
not  so  colored  it  would  have  reduced  the 
present  tax  of  two  cents  per  pound  to,  I 
think,  one-fourth  of  a  cent  The  justifi- 
cation of  such  legislation  is  that  it  seems 
the  only  effective  way  of  preventing  fraud- 
ulent sales.        Charles  I.  Brighah. 

[Mr.  Mason,  the  author  of  the  article 
referred  to,  writes  in  reply  to  this  sugges- 
tion :  "  It  is  admittedly  true  that  the  Grout 
bill  would  have  imposed  the  ten-cent  tax 
on  the  colored  product  only,  but  this  is 
virtually  a  tax  on  oleomargarine  as  such, 
for,  as  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated, 
few  consumers  will  buy  and  eat  an  un- 
colored  product — perhaps  because  the 
resemblance  to  lard  is  too  great  Even 
pale  but  good  butter  can  scarcely  find  a 
market  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  I  think, 
that  the  dairy  interests  are  striving  through 
the  Grout  bill  to  prevent  the  general  sale 
of  oleomargarine.  This  is  quite  generally 
understood,  I  believe." — The  Editors.] 

Good  Booka  for  Alaska 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Hidden  away  in  their  little  cabins  and 
dug-outs,  thousands  of  miners  in  Alaska, 
that  land  of  midday  darkness,  spend  their 
winters,  away  from  home  and  all  that 
makes  life  bright  and  cheerful.  These 
men  have  had  but  one  alternative.  If  not 
the  dim  cabin  or  bunk-house,  it  was  the 
saloon. 

Now,  however,  many  of  these  mining 
camps  are  to  have  Christian  Club  Rooms. 
A  free  library  and  reading-room  in  every 
town  in  Alaska  is  the  ambition  of  the  Rev. 
Loyal  L.  Wirt,  Superintendent  of  Congre- 
gational Missions  in  that  great  territory. 
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After  successfully  planting  hospitals, 
churches,  and  relief  stations  in  various 
parts  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Wirt  has  just  returned 
from  Cape  Nome,  having  made  1 ,250  miles 
of  his  8,000-mile  journey  over  the  frozen 
Behring  Sea  with  dogs  and  snow-shoes. 

Let  as  many  of  your  readers  as  can 
assist  in  making  the  winters  less  dreary 
for  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  are 
going  from  our  best  American  homes  to 
the  conquest  of  that  new  land,  by  sending 
books  to  fill  the  shelves  of  these  warm, 
light,  cheerful  reading-rooms  which  Mr. 
Wirt  and  his  associates  are  scattering  over 
Alaska. 

Our  postal  department  will  carry  a  book 
to  Cape  Nome  as  cheaply  as  to  Boston. 
For  the  four  months  of  summer  mail 
steamers  can  cross  the  Behring  Sea,  but 
after  October  1  a  thousand  miles  o£  ice 
shuts  off  communication. 

Let  us  send  the  gospel  of  good  literature 
to  Alaska  and  assist  in  saving  our  brothers 
from  mental  stagnation  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  blighting  influence  of  the  saloon 
and  its  kindred  evils  on  the  other.  Books 
addressed  to  Loyal  L.  Wirt,  Cape  Nome, 
Alaska,  will  reach  camp  or  the  cabin  where 
the  need  is  greatest  ** 

Lincoln  University 

By  CatoUne  D.  Smith 

In  the  early  fifties  a  negro  in  southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  went  daily  to  a  certain 
spot  to  pray  for  the  education  which  should 
fit  him  for  missionary  work  in  Africa.  It 
was  in  the  heat  of  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion, and  all  doors  were  closed ;  but, 
through  the  exertions  of  a  wise  minister, 
his  prayers  were  answered.  The  stone 
which  had  been  his  altar  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  first  building  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, whose  achievements  are  as  truly 
founded  on  his  need.  The  institution  met 
bitter  opposition  until  after  the  war,  but 
proved  its  rights  by  its  work.  Since 
emancipation  its  scope  is  limited  only 
by  its  resources.  The  expenses  of  study 
are  made  very  low  by  careful  management 
of  a  small  endowment,  and  some  worthy 
students  are  helped  by  private  generosity. 
But  the  University  gives  no  assistance, 
wisely  stimulating  industry  and  self-con- 
trol, while  confining  its  benefits  to  young 


men  of  purposeful  character.  "  He  who 
will  not  endure  trial  is  not  worth  the  help." 
Since  applications  always  outnumber  va- 
cancies, it  can  choose  the  best  material ; 
the  incapable  or  indolent  are  not  retained. 
There  are  now  over  two  hundred  students, 
from  the  Southern  States,  the  West  Indies, 
and  African  mission  stations.  They  axe 
thoroughly  trained  for  professional  or  dis- 
tinctively religious  work,  and  cannot  fail 
to  carry  tremendous  uplift  to  their  people. 
Many  of  the  alumni  hold  important  posi-  ! 
tions  in  educational  work  in  the  South,  I 
and  others  are  missionaries,  teachers,  or 
government  officials  in  the  West  In^es, 
Liberia,  or  South  Africa. 

The  Commencement  exercises,  held  at  | 
Lincoln  University,  near  Oxford,  Pa,, 
on  June  5,  attracted  many  guests  from 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  They  found 
attractive  and  well-equipped  buildings  in 
a  natural  park,  a  fine  body  of  students, 
and  a  throng  of  n^;roes  to  whom  the  day  i 
must  have  taught  object-lessons.  Indeed,  i 
the  change  from  j%ar  to  year  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  the  negro  audi-  | 
ence  is  convincing  witness  to  the  influence 
of  the  University.  Besides  the  various 
dormitories  and  recitation  halls,  the  group 
of  buildings  includes  a  chapel,  a  smalt 
but  good  hospital,  and  a  fine  new  library,  j 
The  trustees  announced  arrangements  for  ! 
a  much-needed  gymnasium.  The  n^ro  j 
is  a  natural  orator,  and  the  speeches  on 
the  pn^r^nie  were  very  creditable. 
Most  interesting  and  timely  were  the  pleas 
for  Christian  unity  in  our  new  possessions, 
by  Joseph  Creagh,  a  West  Indian,  and 
for  the  Gospel,  as  the  hope  of  Africa,  by 
Thomas  Chalmers  Katiya,  of  South  Africa. 
The  latter  is  preparing  for  missionaiy 
work  among  his  people,  the  Tecubu  tribe, 
to  whom  the  war  is  bringing  brighter 
prospects.  His  command  of  English  is 
extraordinary.  He  won  the  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  *'  Personal  Responsibility  for 
Character."  This  year  the  University 
first  honored  a  woman,  giving  the  degree 
of  M.A.  to  Miss  Lucy  Laney,  Principal 
of  Haynes  Memorial  School  in  Alabama. 
In  addition  to  her  regular  duties,  she  has, 
by  gratuitous  ntght-work,  prepared  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  for  advanced  classes  in 
this  and  other  colleges. 
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Ttaa  War  ia  CUm: 
Peklns  and  Ttntsln 


The  latest  news  from 
China  is  the  cheering 
announcement  that  the 
Peking  legations  were  safe  on  July  4,  and 
that  the  Chinese  had  ceased  their  attacks. 
Including  the  guards,  about  six  hundred 
persons  vrere  connected  with  the  foreign 
legations,  and  there  were  over  two  hun- 
dred other  foreigners  in  the  city,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  missionaries  who  may  have 
sought  refuge  there.  Reports  say  that 
Prince  Tuan  has  now  placed  his  son  on 
the  throne,  but  that  Prince  Ching  (for- 
merly head  of  the  Tsung-li  Vamfin,  or  For 
eign  Office)  is  leading  a  coimter-revo- 
lution.  The  imprisoned  foreigners  at  Pe- 
kinsf  may  possibly  have  some  hope  in  the 
jealousies  of  Princes  Tuan  and  Ching,  if 
the  news  of  their  differences  is  confirmed. 
Stirred  by  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ket- 
teler,  the  German  Emperor,  with  charac- 
teristic promptness,  has  not  only  de- 
spatched four  ships  and  many  troops  to 
China ;  he  has  clone  a  cleverer  thing  in 
a[^»ealii%  to  Chinese  cupidity  by  offering 
a  reward  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  every 
for^gner  in  Peking  delivered  alive  to  a 
German  magistrate,  an  act  which  natu- 
rally meets  with  heartiest  commendation 
everywhere.  Addressing  the  detachment 
of  German  marines  which  sailed  for 
China  last  week,  the  Kaiser  said : 

I  will  not  rest  until  the  German  flag,  joined  to 
those  of  the  other  Powers,  floats  triumphantly 
over  China's  &ag,  and  until  it  has  been  planted 
on  Ibe  walls  of  Peking  to  dictate  peace  to  the 
Chinese.  You  will  nave  to  maintain  g^od 
conu*adeship  with  all  the  other  troops  that  you 
will  come  in  contact  with  over  yonder.  Rus- 
sians, British,  and  French,  all  alike,  are  fight- 
ing for  one  common  cause— for  civilizatiOQ- 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  something  higher, 
namely,  our  religion,  and  the  defense  ana  pro- 
tection of  our  orouiers  out  there,  some  of 
whom  stake  their  lives  for  the  Savior. 

On  July  3,  at  Tientsin,  the  Chinese  hea^y 
bombarded  the  foreign  settlemoits,  the 
Rusuans   having   unsuccessfully  bom- 


barded the  native  town  on  the  preceding 

day,  and  on  July  6  the  Chinese  attack  was 
renewed  and  not  abandoned  until  after 
seven  hours'  fighting.  A  Chinese  force, 
estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
controb ,  the  country  about  Tientsin. 
Though  thousands  of  uiiburied  bodies  lie 
on  the  plains  about  the  city,  and  though 
the  Peiho  is  full  of  them,  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  the  Chinese  know 
how  to  fight  better  than  they  did  five 
years  ago,  when  they  were  so  disastrously 
defeated  by  the  Japanese.  Moreover,  the 
Chinese  now  have  modern  weapons.  They 
seem  to  have  shown  almost  a  Boer-like 
energy  in  accumulating  them,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  revelations  of  the  Tien- 
tsin arsenal,captured  by  Admiral  Seymour. 


The  ProviDce.  I>'sorder  in  all  the  northern 
provinces  is  increasing  in 
violence.  In  Manchuria  the  Boxers  have 
destroyed  all  the  works  of  white  men, 
save  in  some  spots  garrisoned  by  the 
Russians.  They 'have  already  destroyed, 
also,  the  Russian  hospital  at  Mukden, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Manchuria,  and 
have  massacred  the  native  Christians 
there  ;  and  they  have  attacked  the  Russian 
railway  stations,  and  have  cut  the  telegraph 
wires.  A  Chinese  army  is  approaching 
the  treaty  port  of  Niuchang,  and  the  for- 
eigners Uiere  are  preparing  to  leave  their 
homes.  In  the  province  of  Shantung  the 
Boxers  have  posted  proclamations  every- 
where calling  upon  loyal  Chinamen  to 
expel  the  foreigner  "  for  introducing  among 
the  pious  Chinese  an  immoral  religion." 
The  Boxers  have  boldly  approached  to  the 
treaty  port  of  Chifu  itself,  now  crowded 
with  foreigners  who  have  fled  thither  from 
all  parts  of  China,  not  only  on  acount  of 
its  supposed  safe^,but  also  because  of  its 
bracing  sea  air  during  the  hot  summer 
weather.   It  now  appears  Jjiat  the.  for- 
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eign  settlement  at  Chifu  is  at  the  mercy 
of  two  Chinese  forts  equipped  with  Krupp 
guns.  In  the  harbor,  six  warships,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  gunboat  Nashville, 
are  constantly  cleared  for  action.  Turn- 
ing to  the  south,  we  find  that  a  memorial 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Viceroys 
of  certain  Yangtse  provinces,  by  the 
terms  of  which  die  Viceroys  would  under- 
take to  protect  the  missionaries  and  mer- 
chants in  these  provinces  under  certain 
conditions.  These  conditions  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  memorandum  could  never 
have  received  the  assent  of  all  the  foreign 
consuls  at  Shanghai  (as  its  sponsors 
claimed),  even  supposing  that  some  of 
them  had  been  frightened  into  acquies- 
cence, and  hence  its  consideration  was 
declined  by  the  Cabinet  at  Washington, 
Six  of  these  Viceroys,  however,  have 
since  issued  proclamations,  couched  in 
vigorous  terms,  for  the  protection  of  for- 
eigners ;  the  Viceroy  of  Chekiang  alone 
published  Prince  Tuan's  edict  against 
foreigners. 


RainfiircMMata 


Both  the  Russians  and  the 


Japanese  have  now  landed 
thousands  of  men  at  Taku,  and  with  the  ten 
thousand  British  India  troops  afloat  the 
allies  should  soon  have  over  ^ty  thousand 
men  in  China.  Of  American  reinforcements 
the  Brooklyn,  with  Admiral  Rem^  on 
board,  has  arrived  at  Chifu,  and  the  troop- 
ships from  Manila  have  reached  Taku  in 
safety.  The  Oregon,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  going  to  pieces  on  pinnacle 
rocks,  has  been  saved.  This  news  will 
be  welcomed  everywhere ;  the  vessel  had 
become  only  second  to  the  historic  Con- 
stitution in  popular  regard.  Last  week 
orders  were  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  for  the  despatch  of 
6,200  regular  troops  to  the  Philippines 
with  a  view  to  utilizing  them  in  China  in 
case  it  is  found  necessary  to  divert  them 
thither.  The  force  is  composed  of  infan- 
try, cavalry,  and  a  company  of  engineers. 
There  has  been  irritating  delay  on  all 
sides  in  sending  reinforcements ;  indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  present 
situation  took  the  Powers  so  by  surprise. 
Weeks  ago  Japan  asked  permission  to 
do  what  she  could  in  China  for  the 
sake  of  humanity.    She  wanted  a  "  man- 


date "  from  the  Powers ;  her  terms  are 
not  known,  but  her  ability  is.  She  has 
three  qualifications  not  yet  possessed  by 
any  other  Power:  (i)  She  is  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  action.  (2)  She  has  more 
soldiers,  and  (3)  she  has  more  ships  dose 
at  hand.  But  rather  than  intrust  Japan 
with  a  "  mandate  "  die  Powers  hold  back 
because  they  do  not  accuratdy  know  what 
practical  deductions  Japan  will  draw  diere- 
from.  Russia,  the  last  of  the  protesting 
powers,  finally  gave  her  consent  last  week 
to  Japan's  "  free  hand  "  in  China.  This 
gained,  a  full  army  division  of  Jai^nese 
troops  will  be  desiatched  thither  imme- 
diately. 


o.r««.  Ai.ti-8.n.iti«n  .^n  interesting  side- 
light  upon  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  horrible  conditions 
in  China  comes  from  Germany.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  the  falsehoods  dr- 
culating  among  the  Chinese  about  the 
murder  of  chilcben  by  missionaries  should 
be  dosely  paralleled  in  Germany,  tite 
home  of  "  illuminism."  It  appears,  never- 
theless, that  many  people  there  believe 
that  the  Jews  murder  children  to  use 
their  blood  for  ritual  purposes.  A  further 
circumstance  shows  a  depth  of  depravity 
to  which  the  "  yellowest "  American  jour- 
nalism has  never  sunk.  "  Infiuentiat " 
German  journals  are  said  by  the  (London) 
"Christian  World"  to  have  encouraged 
this  atrocious  delusion,  even  to  the  extent 
of  su^esting  that  the  Government  con- 
nives at  such  outrages  and  allows  the 
Jewish  murderers  to  escape.  The  allied 
murder  of  a  school-boy  by  the  Jews  is 
said  to  have  caused  a  riot  at  Konitz,  in 
West  Ihrussia,  in  which  the  mob  wrecked 
a  synagogue,  and  order  was  restored  only 
by  calling  out  the  military.  The  hold 
which  the  delusion  has  gained  app«u:s 
from  the  fact  that  such  eminent  scholars 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  Professors 
Kautzsch  and  Rothstein,  of  Halle,  have 
been  obliged  to  oppose  it  with  their  great 
authority.  By  request  of  the  Jewish  rablH, 
Dr.  Fessler,  these  learned  Hebraists  came 
forward  and  publicly  dedared  that  there 
was  not  the  least  ground  for  the  talk 
about  secret  Jewish  writings,  or  for  the 
notion  that  either  spdcen  or  written  tra- 
dition among  the  Jews  prescribes  the  use 
of  Christian  blood  tot.  religious  rites. 
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The  astonishment  due  to  such  happenings 
in  Germany  leaves  little  astonishment  for 
what  happens  in  beni^ted  China.  The 
Cologne  *'  Gazette  "  calls  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  authors  of  these  foul  chains. 
Else,  it  says,  "  bow  can  we  make  it  a 
matter  of  reproach  for  the  Chinese  that 
Jiey  accuse  Christian  missionaries  of 
oaurdering  Chinese  children  for  ritual  and 
medicinal  objects  ?" 


The  Boar  War 


There  was  little  news  from 
South  Africa  last  week,  but 
that  little  showed  a  continuance  of  British 
success  in  overcoming  Boer  opposition, 
both  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  in 
the  TransvaaL  In  the  former  State  the 
Boers  failed  ignomioiously  in  an  attack 
on  Ficksbui^;  on  the  oUier  band  the 
British  have  not  yet  been  able  to  occupy 
either  Vrede  or  Bethlehem,  centers  of  dis- 
affection in  the  northeast  In  another 
section  eight  hundred  prisoners  were 
delivered  by  the  Boers  to  the  British; 
President  Kruger  calls  attention  to  the 
laucX  that  eleven  hundred  prisoners  have 
been  captured  in  the  Orange  Colony  since 
the  news  was  cabled  to  England  that  the 
Colony  was  j>acified.  Mr.  Kruger  de- 
clares that  the  British  hold  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Transvaal,  "  and  can  never 
beat  us  ini  the  mountains."  Fortunately 
for  the  British,  raiU-ay  communications 
are  now  open  from  Pretoria  both  through 
Natal  and.  through  Cape  Colony  to  the 
cx>ast  As  might  be  expected,  however, 
the  guarding  thest  lines,  respectively 
five  hundred  and  a  thousand  miles  in 
length,  takes  up  nearly  half  of  the  effective 
strength  of  the  British  army. 


Aabuti 


The  news  from  the  British  Gold 
Coast  Colony  last  week  was  in 
pleasant  contrast  to  that  which  had  come 
ance  the  first  ot  May.  Sir  Frederick 
.Hodgson,  the  Governor,  with  his  seven 
hundred  s(Hdiers,  has  finally  been  able  to 
escape  from  Kumassi,  the  capital  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Ashanti,  and,  at  last 
accounts,  was  half  way  to  the  coast 
Meanwhile,  the  relief  expedition  under 
ColoneK  Wiltcocks  is  maldng  slow  but 
apparently  steady  progress  towards  the 
capital,  thot^  there  has  been  much 
trouble  hy  reasoR  of  flpods  as  weU  as 


from  the  enemy.  The  British  are  relying 
upon  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Bekwais, 
a  neighboring  native  tribe  to  the  Ashantis, 
and  hostile  to  them.  The  difficulties  of 
the  present  war  recall  those  of  the  last 
war  in  Ashanti  five  years  ago,  when  Gen- 
eral Baden-Powell,  the  hero  of  Mafeking, 
was  chief  staff  officer  to  Sir  Francis  Scott, 
the  British  commander.  The  capital  was 
captured,  and  the  Ashantian  king  made  a 
prisoner.  He  is  now  in  exile  in  the  Brit- 
ish colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  He  no  longer 
orders  a  human  sacrifice  before  breakfast 
every  morning,  and  no  longer  keeps  a 
harem  of  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  wives. 


On  Tuesday  of  last 

"•JJlS^pJ^:'"'  week,July3,.j.eqii«|. 

tnan  statue  of  Wash- 
ington was  unveiled  at  the  Place  d'  Jfena, 
Paris.  The  statue  is  the  gift  to  France 
from  the  women  of  America.  Mr.  Daniel 
French  modeled  the  figure  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  E.  C.  Potter  that  of  the  horse ; 
the  pedestal  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
McKim.  Washington,  with  uplifted  sword, 
is  represented  in  military  costume  taking 
command  of  the  American  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, July  3,  1776,  and  dedicating  his 
sword  to  his  country's  ser\'ice.  General 
Horace  Porter,  United  States  Ambassador, 
presided  at  the  presentation,  and  the 
oration  on  the  occasion  was  delivered  by 
Colonel  Charles  Chaille  Long.  The  orator 
is  descended  from  the  old  Huguenot  family 
of  Chaille.  One  of  his  ancestors  fought 
in  the  war  of  1776,  and  later  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  sign  and  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  In  accepting 
the  statue  on  behalf  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, M.  Delcass^,  Foreign  Minister,  said 
that  *'  he  whose  noble  image  has  been 
unveiled  may  be  cited  as  an  example  for 
the  world,  but  especially  to  the  citizens  of 
a  democracy.  I  doubt  if  another  could 
be  found  in  history  who  could  unite  in  the 
same  d^ee  the  qualities  demanded  for 
the  guidance  of  a  free  people."  The  next 
day  there  occurred  another  ceremony,  also 
uniting  France  and  America  in  the  bonds 
of  close  friendship.  A  statue  of  Lafay- 
ette, the  gift  of  American  school  children 
to  France,  was  presented  to  the  nation 
and  was  accepted  by  President  Loubet  in 
person.  This  statue  also  represents  the 
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hero  dedicating  his  sword  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty.  The  location  of  the 
monument  is  within  a  small  garden  which 
lies  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  a  square 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  palace  of 
the  Louvre,  The  oration  at  the  presenta- 
tion was  delivered  by  Archbishop  Ireland. 
As  President  McKintey  said,  in  a  public 
letter  to  that  prelate : 

No  more  eminent  representative  of  Amer- 
ican eloquence  and  patrjotism  could  liave  been 
chosen,  and  none  who  could  better  give  appro- 
priate expression  to  the  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude and  affection  which  bind  our  people  to 
France.  I  will  be  fateful  if  you  will  say  how 
we  honor  in  our  national  capital  the  statue  of 
Lafayette  erected  by  the  French  people,  and 
convey  my  hope  that  the  presentation  of  a 
similar  memorial  of  that  kni^tly  soldier  whom 
both  republics  are  proud  to  claim  may  serve 
as  a  new  link  of  friendship  between  the  two 
countries,  and  a  new  incentive  to  generous 
rivalry  in  striving  for  the  good  of  mankind. 


N«wfcundiMd  '^^^^^  "^^'^  being  waged 
.  in  Newfoundland,  the  tenth 
largest  island  in  the  world,  one  of  the 
most  bitter  political  battles  ever  fought. 
The  people  of  the  island,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Premier  Bond,  are  trying  to 
recover  their  birthright,  which  they  sold 
apparently  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Two 
years  ligo,  after  hard  times  and  an  empty 
treasury  had  ousted  the  Liberals  from  polit- 
ical power,  Mr.  Robert  Reid  succeeded 
in  having  passed  by  the  Newfoundland 
Leigislature  a  bill  that  made  over  to  him,  in 
return  for  a  certain  amount  of  hard  cash, 
the  railroads  and  telegraphs  of  the  entire 
island.  As  he  already  owned  three  mill- 
ion acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the  colony, 
this  made  him  practically  monarch.  The 
bill  no  sooner  became  a  law  than  a  mighty 
storm  of  popular  disapproval  burst  forth, 
and  last  winter  the  Tories  were  ignomin- 
iously  routed.  Mr.  Reid  now  wants  to 
transfer  to  a  limited  liability  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $25,000,000,  all  his  franchises, 
but  the  Liberal  Ministry  refuses  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  unless  certain  franchises 
and  privileges  be  relinquished.  Mr.  Reid 
declines  to  compromise,  and  has  instituted 
what  he  calls  a  "  campaign  of  education  " 
among  the  masses,  reciting  the  tremendous 
industrial  prosperity  that  would  be  con- 
sequent upon  the  transfer,  and  at  the  same 
time  abandoning  the  work  of  development 
that  has  kept  laborers  profitably  employed 


since  he  became  autocrat.  If  the  Novem- 
ber elections  go  his  way,  he  will  hence- 
forth hold  Newfoundland  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  will  be  able  to  pose  as  one 
who  persuaded  a  democracy  to  vote  away 
its  independence.  The  Outlook  doubts 
the  desirability  of  commercial  progress  at 
such  a  cost. 


ProfTCM  in  Cut» 


Indications   continue  to 


multiply  that  the  Cuban 
people  are  making  steady  advance  in 
self-education,  and  are  honestly  strivii^ 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  independent 
government  which  they  confidently  expect. 
Nothing  has  been  more  encouragiagf  in  this 
direction  than  the  events  attending  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  Mayor  of  Havana. 
General  Maximo  Gomez,  the  idol  of  all 
who  believe  in  "  Free  Cuba,"  was  present, 
and  the  new  Mayor,  Sefior  Rodriguez, 
General  Gomez^  and  General  Wood 
mutually  expressed  the  strongest  confi- 
dence in  one  another's  efforts  for  good 
government.  In  the  address  matle  by 
Mayor  Rodriguez,  he  praised  General 
Wood's  administration  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  expressed  the  gratitude  of 
Cubans  for  it,  while  General  Wood  in 
reply  said  that  it  had  always  been  and 
still  was  the  intention  of  the  Americans  to 
give  independence  to  Cuba,  and  that  the 
only  people  who  could  prevent  independ- 
ence were  the  Cubans  themselves.  Many 
thousands  of  people  paraded  the  streets, 
and  a  pjcturesque  and  somewhat  Q-pical 
event  was  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
the  Spaniards  joined  in  the  f^te,  and 
Cuban  and  Spanish  bands  united  in  play- 
ing the  Cuban  patriotic  hymn  as  the  pro- 
cession passed  General  Wood.  Another 
interesting  event  in  Cuban  prc^ess  is  the 
arrival  in  Cambridge  of  the  fourteen  hun- 
dred Cuban  teachers  who  are  the  guests 
of  Harvard  and  Cambridge,  in  order  that 
they  may  get  a  personal  view  of  American 
civilization  and  American  educational 
methods.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Cuban  towns  and  cities  are  represented 
The  generosity  of  Harvard  students  and 
Cambridge  householders,  and  the  liberal- 
ity of  Americans  in  Cambridge,  and 
indeed  all  over  the  country,  have  made 
it  possible  to  provide  accommodations  for 
this  great  number  of  visiting  teachers. 
Courses  have  been  provided  in  the  Sum- 
mer ±3chool  particularly,  adapted  for  the 
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kind  of  instruction  which  is  desirable  for 
these  visitors,  and  ample  opportunities 
will  be  offered  them  for  Joining  excursions 
of  historiced  interest  Superintendent 
Frye,  of  the  Cuban  Educational  Depart- 
ment, expresses  himself  as  believing  that 
the  result  of  the  Summer  School  courses 
would  be  to  create  an  influence  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  Cuban  teachers 
good  citizens,  not  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  Free  Cuba.  The  Outlook  will  have 
in  its  August  Magazine  Number,  which 
is  also  its  annual  Educational  Number, 
an  illustrated  article  about  the  Cuban 
teachers  in  Cambridge. 


Variations  in  the  rate  of 
"'"rl^R.to*''*  taxation  and  valuation  of 

property  in  this  city  are 
of  interest  to  the  country  at  large,  because 
of  the  relatively  great  proportion  of  wealth 
and  business  in  this  vicinity.  The  tax 
rate  for  the  following  year,  which  has  just 
been  fixed  at  $2.30,  shows  a  material 
reduction  over  the  rate  of  last  year — $2.48. 
This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the 
expenses  of  the  city  are  decreasing.  Even 
this  might  seem  to  be  the  fact  when  it  is 
known  that  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  taxa- 
tion in  1900  about  six  million  dollars  less 
than  the  previous  year.  Yet  despite  this 
apparent  reduction  of  expense  there  is  a 
real  increase  of  perhaps  a  million  dollars, 
because  last  year  special  appropriations 
had  to  be  made  for  deficiencies  which 
did  not  properly  belong  to  the  expenses  of 
that  year.  The  lessening  of  the  tax  rate 
is  due  in  part  to  the  annual  increase  in 
total  valuation.  This  gain  is  not  really 
large,  although  to  readers  unaccustomed 
to  dealing  with  lai^e  figures  it  may  seem 
so ;  the  increase  in  assessed  valuation 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
million  dollars,  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  total  assessed  valuation  reaches 
the  enormous  sum  of  more  than  thirty-five 
hundred  millions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
increase  is  not  extraordinary,  and  in  point 
of  fact  it  represents  simply  the  ordinary 
increase  in  value  of .  real  estate,  less  a 
deduction  made  for  the  allied  decrease 
in  personal  property.  The  last  item 
named  will  excite  derision,  and  merely 
goes  to  show  once  more  that  the  attempt 
under  the  present  laws  to  collect  taxes  on 
personal  property  in  this  gity  is  futile  and 


ridiculous.  Another  element  which  has 
entered  into  the  decrease  of  the  tax  rate 
is  the  feet  that  Comptroller  Coler  has 
turned  into  the  Treasury  very  consider- 
able sums  of  money  from  inheritance  tax 
collection,  and  from  other  1^1  sources 
which  he  has  faithfully  utilized.  With  a 
sound  municipal  corporation  tax  law, 
rigidly  enforced,  still  greater  reductions  in 
taxes  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
near  future. 

« 

smith  CoiiK*  ^  '^^  completion  at  the  recent 
Corameiicementof  Smith  Col- 
lege of  its  first  quarter-century  with  an 
enrollment  for  the  current  year  of  1,118 
students,  in  contrast  with  the  sixteen 
of  1875,  naturally  draws  attention  to  the 
unparalleled  continuous  growth  through 
which  it  has  become  the  largest  college 
for  women  in  the  world.  The  visitor  to 
the  campus  as  well  as  the  reader  of  the 
catalogue  becomes  aware  *  of  this.  In 
1875  there  were  three  buildings  there — 
College  Hall,  the  President's  house,  and 
Dewey  House,  where  most  of  the  students 
lived.  Since  then  eighteen  buildings  have 
been  erected,  nine  of  them  for  the  college 
work  in  art,  music,  botany,  science,  etc., 
and  nine  for  students'  homes.  The  names 
of  these — ^the  Albright  House,  the  Dickin- 
son, the  Hatfield,  the  Hubbard,  the  Law- 
rence, the  Morris,  the  Tyler,  the  Wallace, 
the  Washburn — testify  to  the  liberality  of 
a  few,  but  Smith  has  not  since  its  founda- 
tion received  any  large  testamentary  gift. 
The  $50,000  presented  by  an  anonymous 
friend  for  the  erection  of  the  recently 
completed  Seelye  Hall,  for  recitation 
rooms,  the  library,  etc.,  was  re^^rded  as 
nceptionally  large.  Many  small  gifts 
testify  to  the  gratitude  of  the  alumnae. 
That  so  much  has  been  accomplished 
with  rather  slender  resources,  and  that 
the  collie  has  gained  the  public  esteem 
which  its  numbers  indicate,  is  due  largely 
to  the  sagacious  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Seelye.  Starting  with  Sophia  Smith's 
bequest  of  $365,000,  starting  also  in  the 
then  experimental  period  of  women's  col- 
leges, he  has  accomplished  results  as  dis- 
tinguished as  those  which  have  won 
distinction  for  the  President  of  Harvard. 
The  doubt  with  which  some  wise  men  re- 
garded a  woman's  college  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  seems  now  rather  strange. 
President  Porter,  of  Ysle,  ^hen^aktmstee  of 
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such  a  college,  was  consulted  by  one  of  his 
old  pupils  as  to  whether  his  daughter  had 
better  be  placed  in  this  or  that  coll^:e.  **  I 
advise  you,"  he  replied,  "  to  educate  her 
yourself  at  home."  That  day  of  small 
faith  and  small  things  has  advanced  to 
amplitude  and  assurance  under  a  manage- 
ment which  has  been  as  intent  on  high 
scholarship  as  on  safe  investments  and 
economicsd  thrift.  The  social  side  of 
collsgfi  life,  which  the  Sp«^atoT  touched 
upon  recently  in  his  account  of  the  Com- 
mencement at  Smith,  has  also  been  judi- 
ciously fostered,  and  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  highly  attractive.  At  the  opening  of 
the  autumn  term  it  is  intended  to  mark 
the  end  of  the  full  twenty-five  years  since 
the  first  opening  with  two  days  of  appro- 
priate commemoration. 


More  than  once  we 


have  described  in 
The  Outlook  the  system  of  free  lectures 
carried  on  in  the  city  of  New  York  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger.  This  method  of 
providing  free  public  lectures  to  be  given 
in  school-houses,  first  tried  in  New  York 
in  the  winter  of  1889,  has  since  been 
adopted  in  many  of  the  cities  and  even 
smaller  towns  of  the  country  with  large 
success.  Dr.  Leipziger's  report  for  the 
year  ending  on  May  J  last,  which  was 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  experiment,  shows 
Cjctraordinary  prc^^ss  and  most  encour- 
aging results.  In  the  first  year^  1889,  six 
school'halls  were.used  for  lecture  purposes, 
and  186  lectures  were  given  to  about 
23,000  persons;  the  growth  of  the  system 
is  seen  when  we  add  that  tn  the  twelfth 
year  48  halls  were  used,  1,871  lectures 
were  given,  while  the  audiences  numbered 
538,084  people.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  grouping  of  the  lectures  is  possible 
which  will  allow  hearen,  if  they  wish,  to 
follow  a  definite  course  of  instruction, 
while  the  individual  lectures  are  at  the 
same  time  enjeyaUe  to  those  who  are  not 
following  r^ular  courses.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  has  been  found  wise  also  to 
give  a  separate  carefully  arranged  series 
of  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  follow  a  distinct  and  consecutive 
course  of  study.  As  what  was  at  first  an 
interesting  experimwt  has  developed  into 


a  serious  and  important  factor  in  educa- 
tion and  instruction,  the  subjects  of  the 
lectures  have  become  more  and  more 
scientific  and  definite,  and  have  aimed 
more  and  more  at  positive  education  rather 
than  temporary  entertainment  To  men- 
tion only  a  very  few  of  the  subjects  treated 
systematically,  we  may  note  that  the 
courses  included  lectures  on  physiol<^, 
on  the  care  of  health,  on  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  on  mechanics  and  electricity,  on 
music  and  sound,  on  nature-study,  on 
recent  scientific  inventions,  such  as  the 
wireless  tele^^phy,  and  on  subjects  closely 
related  to  current  history,  as  in  the 
lectures  given  by  officers  in  the  recent 
war  with  Spain,  describing  military  and 
naval  experiences  and  methods.  Of  course 
there  were  also  many  lectures  on  purely 
literary  tonnes  and  on  biographical  sub- 
jects. As  will  be  seen  from  the  figures 
given  above,  the  audiences  have  been 
large,  and  increasingly  large.  Dr.  Leip- 
ziger says  of  the  character  of  the  audiences: 
"  No  gathering  could  be  more  democratic 
than  that  which  gathers  in  these  lecture 
halls,  including  all  grades  m  our  social 
life  and  representing  all  elements." 


Reports  of  what  the 
*T"<i^7**"'  promotersofthehigher 

education  of  women 
are  doing  in  Germany  reach  us  from  time 
to  time,  with  testimony  of  a  steady  and 
gratifying  progress.  An  educated  Ameri- 
can lady  now  there,  having  recently 
visited  one  of  the  best  of  our  w(»nen's 
colleges,  sends  her  friend  in  the  coU^ 
faculty  an  account  of  the  tenth  annual 
Congress  c£  the  Fgrein  (Union)  of  Ger- 
man women  engaged  in  this  movement 
The  character  and  extent  of  it  are  revealed 
in  the  following  extract,  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  make : 

I  diink  you  would  have  been  surprise  at 
the  advanced  position  of  German  women  in 
the  matter  of  higher  education.  I  certainly 
never  met  a  group  of  women  of  hij^er  in- 
teUieence  and  greater  digni^  of  bearing  in 
public  speaking  and  more  perfect  cbami  of 
manner  m  social  intercourse  than  those  who 
constitute  the  heart  of  tiie  Verein.  There 
were  three  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  present 
from  all  parts  of  Germany,  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France,  and  the  large  assembly- 
room  was  always  crowded.  The  reports 
showed  die  Verein  to  have  grown  in  its  ten 
years  from  a  membership  <n  et^^^ve  to 
neariy  eleven  thousand.  ...  To  me,  (fae  most 
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interestins  feature  of  the  Congress  was  die 
spirit  i>ervadii%  it,  which  carried  everythioe 
before  it  The  Verein  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
its  spirit  is  youthful — proud  of  what  has  been 
accomplished,  and  confidoit  of  its  strength 
and  resources  for  further  development 

The  letter  gives  no  facts  in  detail  of  spe- 
cific results.  There  is  great  significance 
in  the  general  fact  vriiich  it  discloses,  of 
the  great  and  growing  number  of  German 
women  thus  confederated  for  the  enlace- 
ment  of  the  educational  opportunities 
accorded  to  their  sex. 


ai^rSS;  *>»^°PS  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  which  we  noted  May 
1 2,  that  the  reservation  of  the  sacrament 
practiced  by  the  Romanizing  par^  in  the 
Church  of  England  was  not  permissible, 
does  not  seem  to  have  discouraged  that 
party.  They  have  put  forth  a  Declaration 
which  practically  defies  Uie  Archbishops. 
This  paper,  put  forth  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  English  Church  Union,  a  body  with 
40.000  members,  affirms,  first,  that  "  the 
bread  and  wine,  through  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  become  in  and  by  conse- 
cration, according  to  our  Lord's  institu- 
tion, verily  and  indeed  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ next,  that  *'  Christ  our  Lord, 
present  in  the  same  most  Holy  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar  under  the  form  of  Bread  and 
Wine,  is  to  be  worshiped  and  adored." 
(It  is  for  adoration  that  the  reservation  of 
tiie  sacrament — the  unconsumed  portion 
of  the  elements — is  practiced.)  The 
Union  further  declares  that  it  "  will  abide 
by  such  teaching  and  practice  as  follow 
from  this  doctrine  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ."  The  general  tenor  of 
the  Declaration  is  that  the  Church 
Union's  interpretation  of  "  the  faidi  and 
teaching  of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,"  rather  than  the  au- 
thority created  by  the  Parliamentary 
establishment  of  the  State  Church,  holds 
the  prior  claim  of  obedience.  The  defi- 
ance of  the  Archbishops  in  this  remarka- 
ble document  draws  a  new  line  between 
the  Protestant  and  die  Romanizing  sec- 
tions of  the  Church,  raises  anew  the 
question  wliether  the  Protestant  character 
tA  the  Episcopal  Church  shall  be  pre- 
served, and,  on  this  issue,  exhibits  the 
^^essive  Anglo-Catholic  ritualists  in  the 
diaracter  of  pronounced**  Independents," 


Hie  decision  of  the  Arch- 


a  name  once  given  to  those  whom  the 
State  Church  flouted  as  '*  sectaries." 
The  gage  has  been  flung,  but  the  battle 
has  yet  to  be  fought  On  the  other  side, 
at  the  recent  annual  Conference  of  the 
Yorkshire  Evangelical  Union,  the  presi- 
dent's address  stated  that  Evangelical 
Chiurchmen  were  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  at  least  one-half,  and  probably  a 
larger  proportion,  of  the  Church  cle^ 
were  faithless  to  the  Protestant  religion 
as  by  law  established,  and  to  their  ordina- 
tion vows.  Of  18,432  Anglican  clergymen 
9,731  were  involved  in  the  ritualistic 
movement  A  brighter  side  of  the  pros- 
pect appeared  in  his  statement  that,  since 
the  Evangelical  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  powerless  by  themselves 
to  secure  any  real  purification  of  the 
Church,  both  wisdom  and  duty  dictated  a 
closer  drawing  of  the  bonds  of  uni<Mi  and 
coK>peration  with  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches.  Of  more  significance,  perhaps, 
than  the  large  number  of  the  ritualistic 
cleigy,  as  given  above,  is  the  rapid  g^rowth 
of  ritualism.  From  1888  to  1898  the 
number  of  ritualistic  parishes  given  in  the 
"  Tourists'  Church  Guide  "  rose  from  3,7  76 
to  8,183. 


.  .  A  Summer  School 

Raiigtoiw  Htoterr  <>'  Rc'igious  His- 
tory has  been  in 
session  at  Haverford  College,  fnun  the 
nineteenth  to  the  thirtieth  of  June,  draw- 
ing its  students  from  thirteen  States  and 
two  Territories,  besides  Tokyo,  Japan,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Cuba,  Newfoundland,  and 
London.  Nearly  four  hundred  names 
were  registered,  representing  the  folk>wing 
religious  denominations:  Buddhist,  Swe- 
denboi^an,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Con- 
gregational, Baptist,  Episcopalian,  with  a 
large  majority  of  Friends.  The  purpose 
of  the  school  was  to  present  an  intelligent 
and  reverent  study  of  some  of  the  epochs 
of  Biblical  and  Church  history,  and  to 
equip  Friends  for  better  ? -:rvice  in  their  re- 
spective localities.  Men  of  strong  religious 
convictions,  whose  chief  deare  is  to  dis- 
cover and  present  the  truth,  presented 
papers  on  such  subjects  as  these :  **  The 
Codes  of  the  Pentateuch,"  by  Professor 
Geoige  F.  Moore,  of  Andover ;  "  How  to 
Interpret  a  Pauline  Epistle,"  by  J.  Rendet 
Harris,  of  Clare  Collie,  Camb^^i^j^^  ^g- 
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land;  "The  Historical  Setting  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,"  by  Professor 
Barton,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  the 
"  Formation  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon," 
by  Professor  Russell,  of  Eastham  College. 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden  had  for  his  topic 
"  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  Basts 
of  Social  Reconstruction,"  and  Professor 
Clarke,  of  Colgate  University,  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement." 
Other  subjects,  such  as  "  The  Roots  of 
Quakerism,"  by  Professor  R.  M.  Jones, 
of  Haverford ;  "  The  Rise  of  George 
Fox,"  and  '*  Worship  and  Ministry  Among 
Early  Friends,"  drew  the  attention  of  the 
school  to  the  circumstances  of  those  early 
days  when  Quakerism  first  claimed  its 
place  among  the  religious  denominations 
of  the  world.  These  papers  reproduced 
the  views  of  Friends,  which  were  then 
considered  peculiar,  but  which  now  have 
been  adopted  in  part  by  other  evangelical 
denominations.  Professor  Ladd,  of  Haver- 
ford, gave  a  helpful  paper  on  "  Scientific 
Study  and  the  Christian  Life/'  in  which 
he  said :  "  It  is  most  reassuring  to  us 
struggling  Christians  to  know  that  God 
through  all  the  ages  has  graciously  recog- 
nized the  limitations  of  humanity,  and 
that  if  we  freely  and  lovingly  open  our 
hearts  to  receive  each  fresh  disclosure  of 
the  divine  nature  he  will  help." 

Poiiucai  P«ti..  Besides  the  two  great  politi- 
cal parties,  the  Democratic 
and  the  Republican,  there  are  seven  others 
— the  Socialist  Labor  party,  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  the  De  Leon  Socialists, 
the  United  Christian  party,  the  Prohibi- 
tion party,  the  Populist  party,  and  the 
Silver  Republican  party.  It  is  possible 
there  may  be  two  others,  an  anti- 
Imperialist  party  and  a  Gold  Democratic 
party.  None  of  these  parties,  in  our 
judgment,  are  to  be  taken  as  serious 
factors  in  the  Presidential  election,  except 
as  one  or  the  other  of  them  may  detract 
sufficient  votes  in  certain  localities  from 
either  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican 
organization  as  to  affect  local  results. 
The  real  issues  for  1900  are  between  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties. 
We  shall,  however,  at  a  future  date,  in 
order  to  complete  the  history  of  the  times, 
give  to  our  readers  a  brief  statement  of 
the  personnel  and  principles  of  the  other 
parties  in  the  field. 


TiM  aoutfawn  BducaUoBBl 

Confcrcnea 


Among  the  many 
Conferences  of  the 
present  season,  the 
one  on  Education  in  the  South,  which  re- 
cently held  its  third  session  at  Capon 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  perhaps  stands  alone  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  together  in  hearty  co- 
operation and  mutual  support  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  sections  and  of  all  classes 
of  educational  work  in  the  Southern  States. 
Unique  in  personnel,  including  business 
men  as  well  as  those  eminent  in  the  teach- 
ing and  other  professions,  it  seems  destined 
to  be  productive  of  close  and  harmonious 
relations  among  those  interested  in  Southr 
em  education.  Many  phases  of  work 
were  brought  before  the  Conference — work 
among  the  whites  and  among  the  blacks ; 
means  of  culture  outside  the  school-room ; 
periodicals,  public  libraries,  and  loan  col- 
lections of  works  of  art;  public  school 
problems  and  those  of  higher  education ; 
and  the  best  means  of  reducing  the  pres- 
ent friction  between  the  races.  The  last  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  question  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Conference, 
as  it  is  the  most  pressing  one  before  the 
country  at  large.  IVork  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  keynote  of  the  situation — skilled, 
productive  labor  with  a  margin — ^work 
which  would  increase  the  economic  value 
of  the  individual.  When  a  Southern  edu- 
cator— a  Virginian — says  "The  dignity 
of  labor  is  the  biggest  question  in  the 
South  to<lay.  We  need  to  put  on  our 
overalls  and  go  to  work,"  it  is  time  that 
the  American  people  gave  heed  and  pro- 
vided the  means  for  the  great  ignorant 
masses  of  both  races  in  the  South  to  learn 
Amv  to  work  with  mind,  heart,  and  hands 
so  that  their  lives  may  be  too  full  to  have 
time  for  lynching  or  for  any  of  the  crimes 
which  cause  it 


Ueana  moA  Hathods 


The  best  method  of 
making  possible  this 
complete  education  of  all  the  people  the 
Conference  believed  to  be,  in  addition  to 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  all 
the  public  schools,  the  establishment  in 
every  Southern  State,  by  means  of  State, 
Government,  or  private  aid,  of  industrial 
schools  for  each  race  like  those  that  are 
already  doing  something  towards  bringing 
about  the  desired  end.  Some  members 
advocated  aiq>ealing  for  Federal  aid  as  an 
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emergency  measure,  but  the  suggestion 
did  not  receive  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  Conference,  although  many  felt  that 
no  other  agency  would  be  adequate  for 
the  solution  of  this  grave  and  perplexing 
problem.  The  general  plan — the  estab 
lishment  of  an  adequate  number  of  indus- 
trial schools  to  edticate  all  the  poor  whites 
and  the  negroes — must  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  as  a  measure  promising 
vast  results.  A  minor  but  important  reso- 
lution passed  by  this  Conference  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  which  will 
serve  as  a  bureau  of  information  for  phil- 
anthropic people  who  are  constantly  be- 
sic^^  by  appeals  for  aid  for  schools.  A 
generous  public  will  be  glad  to  be  protected 
from  the  numerous  frauds  who  support 
themselves  in  this  way.  The  committee 
consists  of  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Wash- 
ington^ D.  C,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Dickerman, 
field  agent  of  the  Conference,  and  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  to  whom  communications  may  be 
sent  by  those  interested,  34  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

The  Democratic  Conven- 
tion 

It  is  the  object  of  The  Outlook  to  tell 
die  histoiy  of  each  week  as  it  will  be  told 
by  the  future  historians,  when  the  excite- 
ment and  the  prejudices  which  obscure 
the  vision  of  the  present  spectator  have 
passed  away.  This  is  for  two  reasons  a 
very  difficult  undertaking :  difficult  because 
the  writer  is  himself  subject  to  those 
prejudices  and  influenced  by  those  excite- 
ments ;  difficult  because  the  reader  is 
subject  to  the  same  infirmity.  That  either 
the  writing  or  tiie  reading  will  wholly 
escape  party  prejudice  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  unless  both  writer  and  reader 
are  immune  the  result  will  not  be  a  wholly 
dispassionate  impression.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  the  purpose  of  The  Outlook,  to  be 
maintained  with  such  success  as  it  can 
attain,  during  the  Presidential  campaign 
now  fairly  initiated. 

In  every  political  Convention  divergent 
and  even  antagonistic  influences  inter- 
mingle in  producing  the  final  result ;  it  is 
an  old  proverb  that  politics  makes  strange 
bedfellows.  It  was  illustrated  by  the 
contrasts  between  Flatt  and  Roosevelt 


and  between  Quay  and  Long  in  the  recent 
Republican  Convention.  But  never,  we 
think,  has  it  been  so  strikingly  illustrated 
as  in  the  Democratic  Convention  just 
held  at  Kansas  City ;  never  did  politics 
bring  stranger  bedfellows  together  than 
when  it  united  in  the  same  poUtical  organ- 
ization Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Bryan. 

Each  of  them  is  a  typical  and  repre- 
sentative man.  Mr.  Croker,  with  a  frank- 
ness for  which  we  may  be  grateful,  has 
declared  that  he  is  in  politics  for  what  he 
can  make,  and  his  avowal  was  greeted 
with  cheers  by  his  constituency.  Rarely 
in  American  history  has  any  man  so  open- 
ly declared  himself  a  self-seeker  in  public 
life ;  never  has  a  constituency  so  dis- 
carded all  pretense  of  any  higher  motive. 
It  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  Tam- 
many Hall  represents  no  worse  spirit  in 
American  politics  than  the  Philadelphia 
ring ;  but  it  represents  that  spirit  more 
openly,  confesses  it  more  frankly  and  un- 
reservedly. This  element  was  very  much 
in  evidence  in  the  Kansas  City  Conven- 
tion :  in  the  manifold  indications  of  Mr. 
Croker's  potent  influence ;  in  the  frankly 
confessed  desire  to  evade  the  issue  of  16 
to  1  so  as  to  secure  the  vote  of  Eastern 
States  without  losing  that  of  Western 
States ;  in  the  presence  and  apparent 
popularity  of  Senator  Clark,  deprived  of 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  because  his  purchase 
of  it  had  been  too  palpable  to  be  denied 
or  doubted.  We  do  not  recsdl  any  Na- 
tional Convention  in  American  history  in 
which  the  men  who  use  politics  by  corrupt 
means  for  corrupt  ends  have  been  more 
in  evidence  than  they  were  in  this  Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

Nor  any  in  wWch  men  of  pure  lives, 
sincere  purposes,  honest  and  disinterested 
beliefs,  and  popular  sympathies  were 
more  in  evidence.  lOf  this  element 
William  J.  Bryan,  the  candidate  of 
the  party  for  the  Presidency,  was  the 
most  distinguished  representative.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  been  called  a  "shifty  politi- 
cian." That  is  exactly  what  he  is  not. 
To  the  doctrine  of  16  to  i  he  has  adhered 
with  a  pertinacity  which  only  a  vital  faith 
could  produce.  By  his  personal  influ- 
ence he  defeated  the  policy  of  evasion 
and  secured  the  explicit  affirmation  of 
this  financial  doctrine,  despite  the  fact 
that  if  every  State  which  voted  for  it  ih 
the  Convention  should  vote  for  him  in 
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November,  and  no  others,  he  would  lose 
the  election^  and  despite  the  apparently 
well-authenticated  warning  that  his  policy 
would'  insure  his  defeat.  William  J. 
Bryan  has  proved  himself  an  honest  man, 
a  sincere  lover  of  the  people,  his  domi- 
nant motive  a  passionate  desire  at  once 
to  lead  and  to  serve  them,  his  strength  a 
faith  in  them  and  in  himself  as  one  of 
them. 

But  with  these  praiseworthy  qualities 
are  others  not  so  praiseworthy.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  statesman  has  always  studied 
history,  evolved  the  political  principles  to 
guide  him  in  the  future  out  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  past,  and  thus  achieved 
political  reform  by  an  evolutionary  pro- 
cess. Mr.  Gladstone,  the  great  leader  of 
England's  democracy  during  half  a 
century,  enunciated  that  principle  with 
great  clearness  in  his  affirmation  that  the 
present  and  the  future  must  always  grow 
out  of,  never  be  severed  from,  past  his- 
tory, French  reform  proceeded  by  an 
alt(^ther  different  process.  The  earlier 
French  revolutionists  were  men  of  honesty 
of  purpose  and  breadth  of  popular  sym- 
pathy, and  were  dominated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  establish  a  commonwealth  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  But  they 
did  not  study  history  in  order  to  learn 
political  principles.  They  evolved  their 
principles  out  of  their  own  inner  con- 
sciousness. Whatever  they  thought  ought 
to  be  they  affirmed  was ;  and,  on  these 
affirmations,  they  built  in  a  day  a  republic 
fated  to  topple  over  Into  ruins  in  the  suc- 
ceeding night  English  reform  was  evo- 
lutionary, French  reform  was  revolutionary. 
Mr.  Bryan  appears  to  us  to  represent  a 
French  tendency  in  American  politics ;  his 
supporters  in  the  Democratic  party  to  have 
the  enthusiasms,  the  popular  sympathies, 
the  devotion  to  ideas,  and  also  the  unhis- 
torical  bases,  the  a  priori  reasonings,  the 
impracticable  methods  which  characterized 
the  French  reformers. 

Mr.  Bryan's  platform,  for  we  are  authori- 
tatively assured  that  his  influence  domi- 
nated in  its  preparation,  begins  by  assuming 
as  an  axiom  the  one  declaration  which  we 
borrowed  from  the  French  phrase-makers, 
and  dropped  as  a  parenthesis  into  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all 
governments  instituted  among  men  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed ;  it  erroneously  assumes  that 


this  purely  incidental  phrase  epitomizes 
the  spirit  of  our  Government,  of  which  the 
Constitution  is  the  form  and  letter ;  and 
on  this  phrase  is  built  at  least  one-half  the 
pla  form.  This  disregard  of  the  actualities 
of  life  gives  a  certain  air  of  unreal!^ 
to  the  entire  declaration  of  principles. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
phrase-makers,  but  the  phrases  are,  as 
the  saying  is, "  in  the  air."  The  decla- 
ration that  the  Filipinos  are  entitled  to 
govern  themselves  is  affirmed  by  delegates 
who  scoff  at  the  idea  that  negroes  are 
entitled  to  any  share  whatever  in  govern- 
ment The  declaration  that  we  will  never 
allow  an  American  people  to  be  held  in 
subjection  by  any  European  authority  is 
coupled  with  a  declaration  that  we  otig^t 
not  to  have  any  other  means  with  which 
to  enforce  our  will  on  other  nations  than 
a  small  standing  army  and  a  State  militia. 
The  affirmation  that  we  ought  to  give  the 
Filipinos  a  stable  government  is  coupled 
with  a  bitter  condemnation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  for  attempting  to  do  that  very 
thing.  The  platform  condemns  monopoly 
in  any  form,  in  curious  oblivion  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Platform  Committee  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent sharers  in  the  Ice  Trust  It  proposes 
that  we  disregard  the  action  of  other 
nations  in  r^pilating  our  currency,  and 
*'  avoid  entangling  alliances  '*  with  them, 
but  simultaneously  proposes  to  enter  into 
European  politics  by  proffering  sympa- 
thies to  the  Boers  in  their  conflict  with 
the  English,  and  one  of  the  speeches  of 
one  of  its  orators  rhetorically  su£s;ested 
an  intervention  by  a  voice  of  command  on 
their  behalf,  with  the  implication  that  the 
voice  of  this  Nation  would  quite  suffice 
for  the  purpose. 

We  do  not  attempt  in  this  editorial  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  issues  presented  by 
the  Democratic  platform.  Such  discus- 
sion we  must  reserve  for  future  issues  of 
The  Outlook  as  the  camfKiign  pr<^fFesses. 
It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  we  reo^- 
nize  fully  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  a 
colonial  policy,  or  anything  approximatir^ 
it,  is  a  departure  from  the  conceptions  of 
the  fathers  and  the  traditions  of  the  past; 
that  the  doctrine  that  all  subjects  tmder 
United  States  authority  possess  all  the 
rights  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  upon  its  citizens,  which 
is  implied  if  not  expre$§ed  in  the  affirm- 
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ations  of  this  platfonn,  is  one  which  de- 
serves serious  debate,  though  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  tenable ;  that  in  our 
judgment  the  proposal  that  we  extend  over 
the  Filipinos  "  protection  from  outside 
interference  such  as  has  been  given  for 
nearly  a  century  to  the  republics  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,"  suggests  a  par- 
allel which  has  no  justification  in  facts  ; 
that  the  dread  of  militarism  involved  in 
the  creation  of  a  standing  army  consisting 
of  less  than  one  soldier  to  every  thousand 
of  the  population  is  a  fictitious  dread  with 
no  danger  to  justify  it ;  and  that  the  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  war  tax,  that  is,  the 
internal  taxes,  with  no  proposal  for  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  the  tariff,  implies  a  pur- 
pose to  maintain  taxation  on  that  expend- 
iture which  bears  heavily  on  the  poor,  and 
to  remit  that  form  of  taxation  which  is 
conveniently  and  without  difficulty  paid 
by  the  well-to-do. 

But  we  think  that  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture in  this  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion which  the  future  historian  will  note 
will  be  the  singular  partnership  between 
confessedly  self-seeking  office-holders  and 
apostles  of  ideals  conceived  in  the  closet, 
between  Tamma,Dy  and  Reform,  between 
Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Bryan.  What  would 
come  of  this  partnership  if  it  should  be 
successful  at  the  polls  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict. History,  however,  indicates  that 
whenever  an  idealist,  scrupulous  in  con- 
science but  not  practically  wise  in  worldly 
judgment,  unites  with  a  self-seeker,  prac- 
tically wise  in  worldly  judgment  but  un- 
scrupulous in  conscience,  the  latter  almost 
invariably  succeeds  in  using  the  former, 
both  because  he  knows  more  accurately 
what  he  wants  and  because  he  cares  not 
how  he  accomplishes  his  purposes.  .This  is 
what  experience  of  the  past  would  presage 
respecting  the  future  as  to  this  new  and 
singular  political  partnership. 

Referring  our  readers  for  details  j-to 
the  platform  itself,  which  we  print  in  ^11 
on  other  pages,  we  here  'summarize  its 
more  vital  and  essential  statements,  as 
two  weeks  ago  we  summarized  those  of 
the  Republican  party.    It  demands  : 

Immediate  independence  for  Cuba. 

Independence  and  a  protectorate  for  the 
Philippines. 

The  extension  of  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  over  all  the  territory  of 
the  United  States. 


The  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

The  construction,  ownership,  and  con- 
trol of  a  Nicaragua  Shjp  Canal  by  the 
United  States. 

General  legislation  against  trusts ; 
specific  abolition  of  tariff  on  all  products 
monopolized  by  trusts. 

It  denounces  government  by  injunction 
and  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill. 

And  it  expresses  sympathy  for  the  Boers 
"  in  their  unequal  struggle  to  maintain 
their  liberty  and  independence." 

The  first  four  propositions  The  Outlook 
disbelieves  ;  the  fifth  it  believes,  if  the 
word  Isthmian  be  substituted  for  the  word 
Nicari^ua ;  the  sixth  and  seventh  it 
approves  with  certain  limitations  and 
definitions;  with  the  eighth  it  is  not  in 
accord — it  can  have  no  fellow-feeling  for 
a  people  struggling  for  liberty  to  oppress 
other  peoples. 

We  recognize  not  only  in  Mr.  Brj'an, 
but  in  his  immediate  followers,  a  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  common  people  and  a 
disinterested  zeal  for  certain  real  or  as- 
sumed reforms  conceived  in  their  inter- 
est But  these  praiseworthy  qualities  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  vitiated  by  an  idealism 
which  disr^rds  the  facts  of  life  and  the 
lessons  of  histwy,  and  which  seeks  ends  of 
doubtful  values  by  impracticable  methods. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  intrust  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  hands  of  a  party  which 
proposes  to  correct  a  supposed  injustice, 
unconsciously  perpetrated  in  1873,  by 
consciously  perpetrating,  in  a  new  change 
of  the  currency,  another  injustice  in  1900 ; 
which  borrows  from  Rousseau  a  phrase 
and  builds  a  whole  system  of  political 
economy  upon  it,  when  the  system  from 
which  that  phrase  is  borrowed  has  been 
disproved  by  history  and  discarded  by  all 
scholars ;  which  insists  on  universal  suf- 
frage in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where  it 
never  has  been,  and  under  present  cir- 
cumstances cannot  possibly  be,  exercised, 
and  r^ards  it  as  preposterous  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  party  has  full 
power  to  establish  it;  and  which  pro- 
poses to  avoid  entangling  alliances  with 
other  peoples  and  at  the  same  time  to  as- 
sume full  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
a  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism 
after  three  centuries  of  tutelage  under 
Spanish  oppression,  while  disavowing  all 
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rights  of  sovereignty  and  all  careful  con- 
trol over  their  actions. 

The  Situation  in  China 

The  situation  in  China  continues  to  ab- 
sorb the  attention  of  the  whole  Western 
world,  and  furnishes  another  and  striking 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  races  are 
being  drawn  together,  in  spite  of  racial 
animosities  and  apparent  antagonisms  of 
national  interests,  by  the  ties  of  a  com- 
mon civilization.  Seldom  in  history  has 
any  tragedy  been  set  on  so  great  a  stage 
or  had  such  a  concourse  of  spectators  as 
that  which  has  been  played  at  Peking 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  for,  even  if 
the  worst  apprehensions  are  not  realized, 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
China  have  been  essentially  tragic  in  their 
nature.  A  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  learned 
about  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  present 
outbreak,  which  for  the  time  being  has 
threatened  not  only  to  obliterate  a  large 
part  of  the  foreign  population  of  the  Em- 
pire, but  almost  to  wash  out  the  traces  of 
Western  civilization.  It  is  now  apparent- 
ly clear  that  the  movement  is  essentially 
one  of  reaction,  and  that  the  tragedy  has 
its  rise,  as  tragedy  always  has  its  rise,  in 
the  collision  of  two  opposing  principles; 
the  essential  antagonism  between  two  dif- 
ferent civilizations.  On  a  lower  field  and 
in  a  spirit  of  violence  Eastern  and  West- 
ern conceptions  of  life,  society,  and  man 
have  come  into  sharp  antagonism.  The 
history  of  the  next  century  is  likely  to 
present  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  sig- 
nificant features  the  peaceful  struggle 
between  Oriental  an4  Occidental  ideas,  the 
modificatiuns  which  they  will  mutually 
effect,  and  the  final  supremacy  of  those 
ideas  which  most  adequately  interpret  the 
facts  of  life  and  give  freest  play  to  the 
development  of  the  human  spirit.  The 
outbreak  in  China  is  in  a  sense  a  local  and 
preliminary  collision  between  these  oppos- 
ing ideas,  precipitated  lai^ly  by  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  expressing  itself  in 
semi-savage  forms.  The  introduction  of 
Western  ideas,  methods,  and  propositions 
into  China  has  been  more  rapid  during 
the  last  two  decades  than  has  been  the 
education  of  the  Chinese  in  spirit  to  re- 
ceive them.  This  reactionary  movement, 
however  disastrous  and  widespread,  will 
not  be  permanent.  In  the  nature  of  things, 


the  Chinese  cannot  rebuild  the  old  wall 
about  the  Empire. 

The  chief  interest  for  Western  peo- 
ples is  in  the  question  whether  a  line 
may  be  drawn  in  the  present  crisis  be- 
tween the  Manchurians,  represeiiting  the 
foreign  Tartar  element  in  China,  and  the 
Chinese,  who  are  the  true  citizens  of  the 
Middle  Empire.  If,  as  is  reported  in  some 
quarters,  the  present  disturbance  is  an  out- 
break of  the  suspicious,  barbaric,  foreign-  ' 
hating  Tartar  population,  which  dominates 
the  army  and  is  represented  by  the  ruling 
family,  while  the  Chinese  population,  as  a 
whole,  does  not  share  in  this  frenzy  against 
foreigners,  the  situation  is  much  clearer. 
It  now  looks  as  if  the  reigning  family  had 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  one  of  its  own  kin 
more  reactionary  than  the  Dowager  Em- 
press herself,  as  if  civil  war  was  reigning 
in  and  about  Peking,  and  as  if  the  gover- 
nors of  the  central  and  southern  provinces 
were  holding  themselves  aloof  from  the 
movement.  That  the  Boxers  were  en- 
couraged by  the  Empress  there  is  no 
longer  reason  to  doubt;  that  they  grew 
more  powerful  than  she  intended  is  highly 
probable;  and  that  Prince  Tuan  seized 
the  opportunity  to  turn  the  swift  tide  of 
violence  to  his  own  advantage  is  entirely 
credible.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Prince  Tuan  will  succeed  in  establishing 
himself  on  the  throne  or  whether  the  Man- 
churian  d)masty  will  be  deposed  and  the 
Chinese  resume  self-government  after  four 
centuries  of  servitude.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
civil  war  in  China  between  the  Manchu- 
rians  and  the  Chinese,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Powers  to  help  the  Chinese  restore 
order  and  re-establish  authority ;  for  the  in- 
terests of  civilization  will  best  be  served  by 
the  £^vemment  of  China  by  the  Chinese. 

There  is  grave  question  whether  the 
action  of  the  fleet  of  the  Powers  in  bom- 
barding Taku  was  not  a  very  serious  blun- 
der, and  at  this  moment  it  looks  as  if 
Admiral  Kempfl,  in  refusing  to  join  in  the 
attack,  not  only  had  been  true  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  American  policy,  but  had  shown 
a  larger  wisdom  than  his  fellow-commaDd- 
ers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  allies  were 
not  strong  enough  to  follow  up  the  bom- 
bardment. It  looks  now  as  though  the 
chief  result  of  their  action  had  been  to 
infuriate  the  Chinese,  and  the  Chinese 
Consul-General  in  San  Francisco,  who  is, 
like  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington, 
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a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  ability, 
declares  that  the  bombardment  of  Taku 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  final  and  furl- 
oils  attack  upon  the  l^ations  in  Peking. 
Until  the  darkness  which  now  enshrouds 
the  whole  situation  is  dispelled  it  will  be 
impossible  to  demonstrate  or  dispel  the 
soundness  of  this  view,  but  it  looks  at  this 
mom^t  as  if  from  every  pcHnt  of  view  the 
bombardment  of  Taku  was  a  mistake. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  will  be 
said  in  criticism  of  the  missionaries.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  men  and  women  at 
the  different  missions  in  China  will  prove, 
practically  without  exception,  their  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  they  represent  by  quiet 
heroism  or  by  courageous  death.  If 
Christianity  needs  any  further  martyrs,  it 
has  or  will  find  them  in  China,  as  the  oc- 
casion may  arise.   The  most  tragic  ele- 
ment in  the  present  situation  is  the  sus- 
pense in  which  hundreds  of  households 
in  this  country  and  abroad  have  been 
kept  for  the  past  few  weeks.   That  the 
missionaries  have  sometimes  made  mis- 
takes, that  they  are  not  always  tactful, 
that  they  are  sometimes  indiscreet,  no  one 
questions;  for  missionaries,  however  de- 
voted, are  still  human.    Serious  questions 
are  likely  to  arise  respecting  the  rights  of 
missionaries  in  such  countries  as  China; 
questions  which  must  be  considered  in  a 
very  large  spirit  and  which  will  have  to  be 
decided  on  grounds  of  general  principle ; 
but  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  a 
right  to  be  beard  with  regard  to  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  the  missionaries  in 
China  is  almost  unanimous  in  praise,  not 
only  of  their  sincerity,  but  of  their  wisdom, 
their  patience  and  their  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  Chinese.   If  the  mission- 
ary were  the  sole  representative  of  the 
civilization  from  which  he  comes,  there 
would  rarely  be  any  trouble  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.   Hie  diflScuhy  is  that  he  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  trader,  the  speculator, 
and  the  man  who,  under  the  forms  of 
modem  commerce,  is  essentially  a  free- 
booter.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  even  in  the 
darkness  which  now  covers  the  situation, 
that  the  present  disturbance  in  China  was 
not  caused  by  the  blunders  of  missionaries, 
but  is  the  expression  of  a  widespread  re- 
action within  the  Chinese  Empire,  if  not 
unong  the  Chinese  themselves,  against 
the  steady  penetration  of  the  country  by 
the  influences  of  Western  civilization. 


Sham  Americanism 

Judge  Grant  has  written  a  number  of 
books  which  disclosed  keen  observation 
and  growing  acquaintance  with  the  social 
aspects  of  life  in  this  country.  He  has 
proved  himself  a  domestic  and  social  phi- 
losopher, happily  commingling  sharp  vis- 
ion with  a  good  deal  of  rational  philosophy 
touching  practical  matters  and  every  day 
relationships.  But  he  has  taken  a  great 
step  forward  in  his  new  story,  "  Unleav- 
ened Bread,"  which  bears  the  imprint  of 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons — a  piece 
of  work  which  in  depth  of  feeling,  clearness 
of  insight,  and  power  of  characterization, 
puts  him  in  a  new  rank  as  a  writer.  It  is 
unpleasant  because  it  deals  with  an  aspect 
of  American  life  in  which  the  most  ardent 
American  cannot  find  anything  to  giatify 
National  pride.  Judge  Grant,  with  a  kind 
of  remorseless  sincerity  and  a  touch  of. 
passionate  indignation,  has  laid  bare 
that  section  of  society  which,  underneath 
the  most  ardent  professions  of  the  posses- 
sk>n  of  the  purest  kind  of  Americanism, 
is  hard,  selfish,  vulgar,  pretentious^  and 
unscrupulous.  The  title  of  the  book  hap- 
pily characterizes  the  society  which  it 
describes.  It  is  not  that  section  of  society 
which  is  underdone,  so  to  speak,  but  that 
which  is  without  the  element  which  gives 
lift  and  growth ;  it  is  a  society  without  the 
leaven  of  aspiration,  of  sincerity,  or  of 
honesty. 

The  story  is  not  a  satire,  because  it  is  a 
pl^n  record  of  fact,  but  it  has  all  the  force 
and  interest  of  a  satire.  It  is  not  an 
attack  on  clubs  or  on  the  women  who 
belong  to  them.  It  must  not  be  mis- 
taken as  a  study  of  the  dominant  types 
of  American  life;  doubtless  many  will 
object  to  it  and  r^iard  it  as  unfair  because 
it  groups  together  and  presents  with  such 
relentless  fidelify  a  set  of  people  most  of 
whom  are  corrupt  to  the  very  core  with 
the  most  insidious  hypocrisy  and  selfish- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  the  book  shows 
in  a  very  tender  and  beautiful  way  some 
of  the  finer  types  of  the  American  nature ; 
types  of  aspiration,  of  traditional  gentility, 
of  that  kind  of  good  breeding  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  manners  but  has  its 
roots  in  the  heart,  and  of  that  simple  and 
searching  integrity  which  has  been  the 
leaven  of  our  society  since  the  beginning. 
What  Judge  Grant  has  done  has  been  to 
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fasten  upon  an  aspect  of  American  society 
which  is  essentially  hateful,  to  throw  it 
into  clear  view,  and  to  sketch  it  with  re- 
morseless fidelity ;  and  the  suppressed 
passion  with  which  he  has  done  this  work 
makes  one  feel  that,  true  as  the  book  is  to 
its  artistic  attitude,  it  is  not  without  a 
conscious  ethicd  purpose.  It  is  not 
crudity  which  Jud^  Grant  attacks;  for 
crudity,  if  it  be  not  assumed  to  be  other 
than  it  is,  is  as  sound  and  wholesome  as 
any  other  stage  of  immaturity ;  it  is  sound 
and  wholesome  because  it  is  in  the  course 
of  nature,  and  it  is  sacred  because  of  that 
which  may  come  out  of  it  It  is  no  dis- 
grace to  be  ignorant  if  one  confesses  his 
ignorance  and  is  on  the  high  road  to 
knowledge ;  there  is  nothing  humiliating 
or  discouraging  in  crudity  if  one  knows 
that  he  is  crude  and  is  endeavoring  in 
right  ways  to  secure  ripeness  of  character, 
judgment,  and  taste.  There  is  a  great 
,  deal  of  crudity  in  this  country,  for  the 
very  good  reason  tliat  there  are  far  greater 
opportunities  of  escaping  from  hard  con- 
'  ditions  on  this  continent  than  anywhere 
else,  and  there  are  move  men  and  women 
who  are  in  the  process  of  education  than 
anjrwhere  else. 

It  is  not  the  crude  aspects  of  life  here 
which  discourage  the  wise  and  the  gener- 
ous, and  it  is  not  this  aspect  of  life  which 
Ju(j^  Grant  has  touched  with  such  a  sure 
hand ;  it  is  the  pretentious  and  hypocrit- 
ical aspect  of  American  life.  Selma 
White,  with  the  platitudes  of  aspiraticm 
upon  her  lips  and  the  constant  declara- 
tion of  the  great  duties  and  the  immense 
superiority  of  American  womanhood  in 
her  mouth,  is  pretentious,  cold,  cruel,  and 
unscrupulous  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  story.  Constantly  avowing 
her  loyalty  to  the  highest  principles,  there 
is  not  one  generous  impulse  in  her  nature ; 
dealing  forever  in  sounding  phrases  of 
aspiration,  she  is  from  the  very  start  bit- 
terly jealous  of  those  who  are  more  for- 
tunately placed  socially  than  herself,  and 
vulgarly  ambitious  of  social  success.  She 
stands  for^hat  false  Americanism  which 
is  so  often  mistaken  for  genuine  Ameri- 
canism because  it  is-^  pushing,  brazen, 
and  voluble.  She  is  the  type  of  the 
American  who  thinks  that,  because  she  is 
an  American,  she  can  do  everything  with- 
out training,  dischai^  all  the  functions 
of  life  without  education,  and  know  the 


good  from  the  bad  in  every  departmoit 
of  art  without  any  preparation  in  her  own 
nature.  She  has  no  standards  of  right- 
eousness, because  what  she  wants  is  always 
right.  She  is  as  relentless  as  steel  when 
she  comes  in  contact  with  the  sensitive 
nature  of  her  second  husband,  and  she 
relentlessly  breaks  his  spirit ;  she  leads  her 
third  husband  on  to  his  final  and  fatal 
breach  of  honor ;  and  never  once  for  a 
single  moment,  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
consistent  life  of  selfishness,  does  she  see 
her  own  image  or  recognize  her  own  char- 
acter. She  scorns  domestic  life,  because, 
being  without  the  slightest  ability  to  meas- 
ure herself,  she  believes  herself  framed  for 
higher  and  laiger  things.  She  is  smitten 
with  a  restlessness  bom  of  her  vacuity  of 
soul  and  her  own  lack  of  harmony  with 
life,  but  she  ascribes  it  to  the  denial  of 
proper  conditions. 

Most  of  the  successful  American 
novels  have  been  studies  of  character 
and  life  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try ;  Judge  Grant  has  fastened  upon  a 
type  of  character  which  is  to  be  found  in 
^  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten a  story  which  is  not  only  admirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  construction  and 
workmanship,  but  which  ought  to  be  a 
means  of  grace  to  a  great  many  men  and 
women  who  hold  low  standards  without 
knowing  it ;  whose  conception  of  the 
spirit  and  privil^s  of  American  citiren- 
ship  is  shallow  and  false,  and  who  are  a 
real  hindrance  in  the  development  ol 
high  civilization  and  of  a  wholesome  and 
gracious  society  in  this  country.  The 
book  has  a  genuine  corrective  qualit>', 
and  more  than  once,  by  very  happy 
touches  in  a  genuinely  artistic  way,  it  sets 
the  true  in  contrast  with  the  false.  Selma 
White  never  sees  herself,  but  she  has 
several  opportunities,  and  one  of  them  is 
afforded  by  a  woman  of  another  type, 
also  extremely  well  drawn.  These  woids, 
in  the  mouth  of  Flossy  Williams,  show 
how  acutely  Judge  Grant  has  diagnosed 
the  disease  with  which  he  deals,  and  hov 
clearly  he  understands  what  he  is  tiyii% 
to  do : 

You're  one  of  those  American  women— Pve 
always  been  curious  to  meet  one  in  all  ber 
glory — who  believe  that  thev  are  bom  in  the 
complete  panoply  of  flawless  womanhood; 
that  they  are  by  birthright  consummate  house- 
wives, leaders  of  the  wond's  thought  andetbics, 
and  peerless  society  queens.  All  tfais  by  in* 
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stinctf  by  heritage,  and  without  education. 
That's  what  you  believe,  isn't  it?  And  now 
you  are  offended  because  you  haven't  been  in- 
vited to  become  a  leader  of  New  York  society. 
You  don't  understand,  and  I  don't  suppose 
yon  ever  will  understand,  that  a  true  lady — 
a  genuine  society  queen — represents  modesty 
'  and  sweetness  and  self-control  and  gentle 
thoughts  and  feelings;  that  she  is  evolved  by 
gradual  processes  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, not  ready-made.  Oh,  you  neediTt  look 
at  me  like  that.  I  am  quite  aware  that  if  I 
w«c  the  genuine  article  1  shouldn't  be  talking 
to  you  in  this  fashion.  But  there's  hope  for 
me  because  I'm  conscious  of  my  shortcomings 
and  am  trying  to  correct  them ;  whereas  you 
are  satisfied,  and  fait  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  well-bred  women  whom 
you  envy  and  sneer  at.  You*re  pretty  and 
smart  and  superficial  and — er— common,  and 
you  don't  know  it  I'm  rather  dreadful,  but 
I'm  learning. 

As  there  is  a  hypocrisy  which  uses  the 
phrases  of  religion  while  violating  its 
elementary  principles,  so  there  is  a  sham 
Americanism  which  talks  ^ibly  about 
fFeedom  and  equality  and*' effete  Europe," 
aad  in  its  heart  is  given  over  to  mean  ambi- 
tions, cheap  tastes,  and  vulgar  successes. 

The  Currency  Issue 

In  an  editorial  on  "  The  Real  Issue  "  in 
The  Outlook  for  June  9,  we  stated  that : 

If  Mr.  Bryan  should  be  elected,  he  could  do 
nothing  to  give  effect  to  what  he  calls  bimetal- 
lism and  what  his  opponents  call  free  silver. 
Congress  has  taken  from  the  President  the 
powers  which  he  formerly  pcrasessed,  and  has 
required  that  all  the  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment be  paid  in  gold.  Tne  President  cannot 
reverse  this  action  of  Congress;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  nothing  less  than  'a  financial  and 
political  revolution  would  induce  Coi^jess  it- 
self to  reverse  it. 

The  ground  on  which  this  statement 
was  made  was  the  Act  of  1900.  Prior  to 
that  time  there  is  no  question  that  the 
President  had  power  to  pay  the  obligations 
of  the  Nation  in  silver,  for,  with  certain 
rather  important  exceptions,  such  as  the 
silver  and  the  gold  certificates,  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  Government 
are  made  payable  in  coin,  and  coin  was 
hy  law  declared  to  be  gold  or  silver 
at  the  option  of  the  Government. '  This 
(q>tion  could  be  exercised  by  no  one 
else  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
acting  under  the  direction  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  There- 
fore, it,  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Bryan  had 
been  decte4  I^Tesident^  he  conld,  and,  if 
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he  had  been  consistent,  he  would,  have 
paid  these  obligations  in  silver,  because 
he  held  that  silver  was  the  coin  in  which 
debtors  ought  to  be  paid,  since  gold<4iad 
appreciated  and  so  increased  the  amotmt 
of  the  debts  if  they  were  paid  in  gold. 

But  Congress  by  the  Act  of  1900  has  de- 
clared that  a  dollar  consisting  of  twenty-five 
and  eight-tenths  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths 
fine  shall  be  the  standard  unit  of  value,  and 
all  forms  of  money  issued  or  coined  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  maintained  at  a 
parity  of  value  with  this  standard, "  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  such  parity."  It 
appears  to  us  that  this  law  takes  from  the 
President  the  power  to  exercise  the  option 
of  the  Government  in  paying  its  obligations ; 
that  for  the  President  to  pay  out  any  coin 
not  equal  in  the  world's  market  to  a  gold 
coin  of  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains 
and  nine-tenths  fine  would  be  as  ill^;al 
as  for  him  to  pay  out  a  gold  coin  of  twenty 
grains  or  made  of  gold  seven-tenths  fine. 
We  suspect  tiiat  if  Mr.  Bryan  were  elected 
President  the  Republican  papers  which 
are  now  insisting  that  under  the  law  the 
President  could  pay  our  obligations  in 
silver  would  be  among  the  first  to  insist 
that  he  would  render  himself  subject  to 
impeachment  by  so  doing. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  law  of  1900  is  not  as  explicit  as 
it  ought  to  be.  Professor  J.  tiaurence 
Laughlin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  an  exhaustive  article  in  the  Chicago 
*'  Journal  of  Political  Economy,"  points 
out  serious  defects  in  this  law.  It  does 
not  re-define  coin  as  gold ;  it  does  not 
take  away  the  legal-tender  quality  of  the 
silver  dollar,  or  any  other  money,  coin, 
or  issue  by  the  United  States ;  it  d6es  not 
in  terms  provide  that  all  the  obligations 
of  the  Government  shall  be  paid  in  gold; 
and  Professor  Laughlin  insists  that  "a 
silver-loving  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
could  to-day  pay  off  very  large  amounts 
of  Government  obUgations  with  silver 
dollars." 

While  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Laugh- 
lin's  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1900, 
we  recx^ize  him  as  a  competent  authori^ 
to  speak  on  such  a  question.  The  fact 
that  he  takes  this  view  at  least  demon- 
strates that  the  law  is  ambiguous.  The 
emphasis  laid  by  the  Democratic  party  at 
Kansas  City  upon  the  issue  of  16  to  1, 
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and  the  fact  that  this  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  this  Issue  at  the  demand  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  indicate  that  if  he  were  elected  he 
would  avail  himself  of  all  the  powers 
wtuch  any  legitimate  construction  of  the 
law  could  be  deemed  to  give  him  to  pay 
the  coin  obligations  of  the  Government  in 
silver.  Whether,  therefore,  he  has  this 
power  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Bryan  would  impair  the  National 
credit,  because  it  would  be  taken  to  imply 
an  indication  to  use  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency in  the  payment  of  National  obliga- 
tions, even  if  the  election  of  a  Bryan 
Congress  was  not  followed  by  a  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  1900  and  an  act  authorizing, 
if  not  requiring,  the  payment  of  the  Na 
tion's  obligations  in  silver. 

To  this  extent  we  must  modify  the  state- 
ment made  in  our  article  of  June  9,  as 
quoted  above. 

Learning  From  Life 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overvalue 
the  capacity  to  be  educated  by  experience, 
since  experience  must  be  for  most  men 
the  prime  instrument  of  education,  and 
for  all  men  one  of  the  great  means  of 
education.  Experience,  if  it  is  searching, 
does  not  leave  us  as  it  found  us ;  it  either 
enriches  or  depletes,  increases  or  dimin- 
ishes, OUT  individual  power ;  and  it  does 
the  one  or  the  other  in  the  exact  degree 
in  which  we  accept  or  shut  ourselves  away 
from  its  educational*  significance.  There 
are  men  and  women  who  breast  the  waves 
of  trial  as  a  swimmer  breasts  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  simply  pressing  his  way  through 
them ;  and  there  is  often  a  certain  hero- 
ism in  the  despairing  courage  with  which 
a  difficult  position  is  held  or  a  great  trial 
borne.  But  this  is  at  the  best  and  under 
the  noblest  conditions  a  negative  attitude ; 
it  is  not  the  attitude  which  takes  the  poison 
out  of  the  grief  and  which  draws  spiritual 
strength  and  individual  power  from  mis- 
fortune. There  are  men  and  women  who 
go  through  life  fighting  every  inch  of  the 
way,  setting  themselves  to  the  hercac  but 
impossible  task  of  Feasting  the  inevitable 
and  contending  agsunst  Uie  irresistible. 
It  is  quite  p>ossible  for  a  man  to  stand  up 
against  the  whole  order  of  life  and  refuse 
to  yield  an  inch,  and  die  at  his  post  with- 
out yielding;  but  this  is  not  the  attitude 
of  the  masterful  life ;  it  is  not  the  spirit 


of  those  who  have  nobly  borne  the  burdens 
of  life  and  met  its  griefs ;  who  have  car- 
ried the  one  and  passed  through  the  other 
to  an  uni^kable  repose.    To  one  who 
studies  closely  the  careers  of  a  number  of  ' 
people,  it  often  seems  as  If  definite  lessons 
were  being  set,  and  those   lessons  are 
repeated  until  they  are  learned.  One  often 
hears  the  remark  made  that  life  goes  hard 
with  a  certain  person  ;  when  that  person's 
life   is  analyzed  it  will  almost  always  i 
appear  that  it  is  characterized  more  by 
stubbornness  or  by  sh^r  resistance  than 
by  acceptance  and  willingness  to  be  taught. 
To  those  who  are  not  willing  to  learn,  life 
is  almost  intolerably  hard.    They  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  terrible  onslaught  of 
events  as  they  sometimes  come  rolling  in 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  they  are 
not  lifted  by  them,  and  when  the  flood  is 
passed  they  are  stripped  of  their  posses- 
sions.   Life  is  never  easy  to  those  who 
feel,  but  it  is  infinitely  easier  if  one  is 
disposed  to  accept  its  lessons  and  to  find 
in  experience  spiritual  enrichment  It 
often  happens  that  they  who  have  met 
the  events  of  life  with  a  stoical  courage 
suddenly  find,  when  they  have  put  them- 
selves in  the  right  attitude,  that  the  sea 
recedes  and  the  winds  abate  their  fury. 
In  any  event,  it  is  certain  that  the  teach- 
able attitude  puts  one  in  the  way,  not  of 
easy  consolatrons,  but  of  that  strei^th 
which  comes  to  those  who  overcome  by  I 
acceptance  and  so  transmute  hardship 
into  strength,  sorrow  into  sweetness,  and 
discipline  into  power. 

d 

The  Spectator 

The  Sp^rtator  lately  had  the  interesting 
experience  of  attending  the  ccHnroemorar 
tion  of  a  historical  incident  disputed  by 
some  writers  of  Revolutionary  events,  and 

by  some  local  traditions.  All  the  Spectator 
has  to  say  is  that  the  location  of  the  inci- 
dent justifies  the  celebration  independent 
of  historic  fact  A  hill-top  presenting  such 
a  view  of  woods,  fields,  water,  and  sky  as 
"  Put's  Hill "  in  old  Horseneck,  within  the  I 
limits  of  wliat  is  to-day  Greenwich,  mi^ 
well  be  selected  for  such  a  tradition  if  it 
were  only  to  focus  the  attention  of  a  peoi^e 
not  given  to  loitering  even  in  their  pleas- 
uring. Whether  General  Putnam  ever 
took  the  ride  down  the  hill  that  bears  his 
name  or  not,  the  r^on  is  indebted  tx>  th9 
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man  who  first  spread  a  historical  mantle 
over  its  beautiful  ruggedness. 

• 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  Spectator 
to  have  friends  whose  ancestors  were 
among  the  original  settlers  in  the  beau- 
tiful re^on ;  in  telling  the  story  of  Gen- 
eral Futnatn  and  his  famous  ride,  they 
quote  "grandmother,"  Aunt  Sally," 
"Aunt  Polly,"  and  Aunt  Qara,"  four 
little  girls  whose  presence  on  the  road  in 
front  d  their  home,  situated  about  a  half 
a  mile  below  the  Hill,  brought  die  brave 
and  generous  General  to  a  sudden  halt  in 
his  dashing  ride  to  Stamford.  The  house 
which  was  the  home  of  these  four  little 
girls,  whose  tombstones  are  to  be  found 
in  the  graveyards  of  the  town  to-day,  was 
burned  down  about  fifty  years  later,  but 
the  well  and  the  well-sweep  mark  the 
place  where  for  a  moment  the  General 
halted  that  moist,  warm  day  in  February 
of  1778.  One  of  these  little  girls,  in 
her  very  old  age,  when  the  present  was 
forgotten  and  the  past  was  a  vivid  reality, 
always  spoke  of  the  incident  as  connected 
with  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  day  was 
so  mild  that  she  and  her  sisters  had  run 
out-of-doors  without  capes  or  bonnets. 
These  sisters  all  agreed  tiiat  the  General 
was  without  a  hat  when  he  spolK  to  their 
mother,  and  they  all  remembered  his  long 
hair  blowing  about  his  round,  kindly  face ; 
they  felt  the  spirit  of  friendliness  that  led 
him  to  pause  and  warn  their  mother  of 
the  danger  close  upon  her,  and  to  them 
he  seemed  like  a  personal  friend.  Those 
who  heard  the  story  from  the  lips  of 
these  litde  girls,  heard  it  when  their 
voices  were  growing  tremulous,  when 
"auntie"  and  "  grandma  "  were  the  refuges 
for  young  sinoers  still  smarting  from  the 
discipline  that  was  founded  on  Solomon's 
wisdom;  or  when  the  hours  of  illness 
became  hours  of  ease  and  rare  enjoyment 
under  the  tender  and  lawless  indulgences 
of  an  old  age  linked  with  childhood. 

On  that  day  in  February  just  celebrated, 
as  the  story  was  told  by  these  old  ladies, 
a  busyroother  in  the  typical  New  England 
faim-house  while  in  her  milk-room  heard 
the  rajnd  beat  ot  horse  hoots  coming  down 
thetQsid,or|touseacoUoquialism,  "across 
thejdain.''  So  fast  was  ^e  horse  coming 
that  the  mother  hastened  round  the  house 


to  see  where  her  little  daughters  were. 
The  hatless  horseman  drew  his  horse  up 
so  suddenly  in  front  of  the  house  as  to 
pull  him  back  on  his  haunches,  exclaiming 
at  the  moment,  '*  For  God's  sake,  take  your 
children  in.  The  damned  British  are  upon 
us."  And  like  a  vision  horse  and  rider 
were  out  of  sight  The  children  were  put 
in  the  vacant  roof-space  of  the  lean-to ;  the 
brave  mother  went  into  the  woods,  leading 
the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  driving  the 
cows  into  the  swamp  to  the  south.  No 
British  came  in  sight  For  a  week  the 
house  gave  no  evidence  of  being  inhabited. 
The  children  had  only  bread  and  milk  to 
eat  This  is  the  story  of  General  Putnam's 
ride  down  Horseneck  Hill,  as  it  has  passed 
from  one  generation  to  another  of  this 
family,  the  representatives  of  which  came 
from  cities  to  take  part  in  the  celebration 
that  marked  the  spot  where  a  man  and  a 
horse  defied  the  laws  of  gravity. 

« 

A  touch  of  reality  was  given  to  the 
celebration,  not  only  by  the  presence  of 
the  heroes  of  modem  wars,  who  add  the 
gift  of  oratory  to  that  of  courage  and  of 
arms,  but  by  the  presence  of  red  coats 
here  and  there  in  the  throng  that  gathered 
on  the  hill-top.  These  were  not  coats  of 
warfare,  but  of  peace,  distinguishing  the 
man  whose  marksmanship  is  shown  on  the 
Jinks  of  a  golf  course,  whose  weapons  are 
the  indications  of  wealth  or  its  equivalent, 
credit 

The  glow  of  the  setting  sun  died  from 
the  distant  hills  as  the  crowd  dispersed. 
The  Spectator  stood  in  front  of  the  boulder 
monument  which  bears  the  tablet  recording 
the  event,  and  marking,  in  the  judgment 
of  those  who  placed  it  there,  the  spot 
where  the  descent  b^n.  All  the  con- 
troversy that  has  surrounded  the  incident 
returned  to  the  Spectator's  mind.  Where 
did  the  General  descend  ?  was  it  north  or 
south  of  the  present  road  ?  The  monu- 
ment stands  to  the  north.  The  Spectator's 
friends  insist  that  it  was  from  a  point  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  south  of  the  present  road. 
They  emphasize  this  by  the  statement 
that  the  horse's  hoofs  broke  the  mounds 
in  the  graveyard  throt^h  which  he  drove 
his  horse.  This  supposed  desecration 
dampened  die  ardor  and  patriotism  of  the 
people,  whose  religwgfee*g?mma<Bgd& 
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raanded  constsmt  recognition,  even  from 
a  general  in  the  crisis  of  an  attack  from 
an  overwhelming  force.  The  Spectator 
will  not  attempt  to  settle  this  dispute. 
But  he  found  it  interesting  that  Colonel 
Humphreys,  General  Putnam's  aide-de- 
camp, in  his  "  Life  of  Putnam,"  verifies 
the  tradition  in  his  friend's  family.  He 
also  found  it  interesting  to  trace  the  evo- 
lution of  history  in  more  recent  accounts. 
The  little  Episcopal  church  which  then 
crowned  the  hill — the  graveyard  about  it 
is  a  part  of  memories  of  the  place  of  those 
who  have  not  passed  middle  life — was 
removed  many,  many  years  aga  Those 
who  wrote  later  located  the  incident,  when 
they  gave  it  a  military  setting,  on  the  only 
hill  in  the  town  on  which  a  church  is  now 
standing,  and  has  stood  since  1705,  not 
knowing  that  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of 
Tryon  on  Horseneck  a  church  stood  on 
the  crest  of  Put's  Hill.  Its  successor,  a 
beautiful  stone  church*  is  now  about  a  city 
block  distant  from  that  place. 

d 

Art  has  made  General  Putnam's  ride 
spectacular.  Modern  itlustrated-joumal- 
ism  has  never  exceeded  the  exag^ration  of 
the  early  artists  who  recorded  this  incident. 
The  steps  down  which  this  horse  and 
rider  were  represented  as  descending  at  an 
angle  possible  only  with  the  aid  of  a  mir- 
acle, were,  in  reality,  such  as  would  be 
made  up  any  steep  hill  by  people  who 
wished  to  shorten  the  distance  to  given 
points.  The  people  living  east  of  Put's 
Hill  wished  to  avoid  the  long  distance  by 
the  road  which  circled  the  foot  of  the 
Hill  and  ascended  it  far  to  the  north  of  the 
present  road.  The  stones  in  this  foot-path 
were  picked  up  from  the  hillside  and  placed 
at  irregular  distances  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children  who  went  to  the  school 
near  the  second  hill  from  the  plains  below, 
and  of  the  women  who  went  to  church, 
and  exchanged  visits,  often  carrying  babies. 
Such  steps  are  found  on  hillsides  to-day, 
made  for  the  same  purpose,  to  shorten 
distances  between  two  points. 

« 

The  Spectator  as  he  looked  down  the 
road  to  the  cottage  that  the  later  historical 
writers  associated  with  General  Putnam 
lived  in  imagination  through  the  scene — 
a  post  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  suf- 


fering for  lack  of  proper  food  and  dotb- 
ing,  short  of  ammunition,  with  two  field 
pieces,  without  horses,  or  even  drag:  ropes, 
rallying  under  a  brave  and  much-loved 
commander  against  a  force  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred elated  and  stimulated  by  sucoe^I 
Suddenly  realizing  the  hopelessness  of 
defense,  the  commander  sends  his  ikiea 
into  the  swamp  south  and  west,  inaccessi- 
ble to  horses,  and  himself  diverts  the 
enemy's  attention  by  turning  in  another 
direction.  What  more  natural  than  for 
horse  and  rider  to  follow  the  road  ?  The 
turn,  which  is  sharp,  reveals  the  reckJess 
exposure  which  must  result  from  crowing 
the  road  below — now  a  meadow — with  the 
enemy  on  the  hill-crest  Suddenly  horse 
and  rider  plunge  down  the  hill,  crossing 
zig2ag  the  foot-path  with  its  crude  attempt 
at  steps.  General  Putnam  knew  the  coun- 
try well  enough  to  know  that  a  dash  through 
those  woods  would  bring  him  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  below  and  to  the  level  stretch  oil 
road.  That  was  the  plain  "  across  which 
his  rapid  approach  was  watched  by  the 
mother  and  her  four  little  girls. 

• 

Above  the  still  air  rang  out  the  silver 
tones  from  the  clock  of  the  church  that 
cix>wns  the  hill  to  the  west.  The  Spec- 
tator turned  toward  the  sky,  tinged  with  a 
faint  glow,  and  walked  through  the  streets 
where  wealth  and  luxury  have  hidden 
and  driven  out  of  sight  the  gentle,  simple 
people,  whose  divisions  of  opinion  were 
on  such  subjects  as  the  probability  or 
impossibility  of  riding  down  the  hill  and 
the  questions  as  to  which  point  marked 
the  plunge,  and  whether  or  not  the  deed 
was  to  secure  personal  safety  or  to  warn 
those  exposed  to  the  hated  and  dreaded 
General  Tryon  ? 

The  next  morning  after  the  celebration 
the  church  bells  called  the  people  together. 
After  service,  the  people  lingered  on  the 
hill-top.  All  day  pilgrims  visited  the  six>t, 
and  lingered  longest  over  the  beautiful 
scene  that  is  now,  as  it  were,  the  antithesis 
of  war,  of  suffering,  or  of  cowardice.  If 
the  tale  is  true,  fate  was  kind  that  gave  a 
man's  daring  such  a  setting ;  if  it  is  fiction, 
wise  was  the  man  who  chose  the  back- 
ground of  Put's  Hill  for  his  story.  Hie 
Spectator  is  grateful,  either  way. 
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The  Story  Told  by  a  Democratic  Staff  Correspondent 


THERE  were  two  Conventions  in 
Kansas  City  last  week,  and  they 
may  be  briefly  characterized  as 
the  better  and  the  bigger.  It  was  my 
fortune  to  see  the  better  Convention  first, 
and  when  I  saw  it  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
claim  that  the  new  democracy  of  to-day, 
in  its  personnel  and  spirit,  is  the  successor 
of  the  new  republicanism  of  1856. 

I  reached  Kansas  City  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, and  found  the  streets  crowded  with 
serious  people,  most  of  them  from  the 
smaller  towns  or  farming  districts,  typical 
representatives  of  the  plain  people'  of 
America.  After  breakfast  I  fell  in  with 
a  Silver  Republican  editor  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  went  with  him  to  the 
Silver  Republican  headquarters.  The 
men  whom  I  saw  there  were  of  a  type 
r.idically  different  from  those  who  had 
crowded  the  hotel  lobbies  at  Philadel- 
phia. They  were,  in  the  main,  men  in 
medium  circumstances.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  the  first  of  these  delegates 
with  whom  I  talked — an  old  Abolitionist 
from  Ohio — spoke  almost  immediately  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Prohibitionists  of 
his  district  to  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan,  or,  in 
any  event,  to  vote  against  Mr.  McKinley. 
The  Administration's  ridiculous  method  of 
repealing  the  Anti-Canteen  Law,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  American  saloon  as 
the  first  prominent  stage  in  the  benevo- 
lent assimilation  of  the  despised  Filipinos, 
had  evidently  been  revolting  to  the  con- 
science of  the  anti-saloon  element  of  the 
Republican  party. 

When  I  went  to  the  Silver  Republican 
Convention  Hall  itself  I  found  that  all  the 
delegations  were  of  the  type  of  those  I 
had  seen  about  the  headquarters.  The 
delegates  were  men  with  whom  moral 
considerations  wore  obviously  supreme. 
To  a  remarkable  extent  they  were  men 


well  past  middle  life.  A  large  part  of 
them,  I  was  told,  were  old  soldiers.  About 
two  hundred  out  of  the  twelve  hundred, 
it  afterwards  appeared,  had  voted  for 
Lincoln  in  1860.  The  age  of  the  dele- 
gates was  particularly  impressive,  because 
the  Populist  movement  and  the  Bryan 
Democracy  were  distinctively  in  the  hands 
of  men  under  forty-five.  Apparently  the 
greater  age  of  the  Silver  Republicans  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  older  men  of 
that  party  who  believed  in  bimetallism 
clung  most  tenaciously  to  the  name  Re- 
publican, while  the  younger  were  more 
ready  to  join  the  Populists  or  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  Democracy.  The  del^ates 
I  talked  with  were  distinctly  more  con- 
servative than  most  Populists  in  their 
expressions  on  every  question  except  Im- 
perialism. Upon  this  question,  however, 
the  men  who  had  fought  for  the  right  of 
negroes,  not  only  to  govern  themselves, 
but  to  help  govern  us,  were  intensely  cha- 
grined that  this  Nation  should  now  be 
fighting  the  Filipinos  to  deny  them  the 
light  to  govern  themselves.  One  of  them 
said  to  me :  "  It  is  the  greatest  infamy  in 
American  history." 

When  this  Convention  had  been  called 
to  order  by  Chairman  Towne,  it  was 
opened  by  a  prayer  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. It  was  a  prayer  for  theoppressed. 
Chairman  Towne's  address  was  brief  and 
serious.  The  men  who  had  left  the  Re- 
publican party  in  1896  because  of  its 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  bimetal- 
lism at  the  dictation  of  the  banking  inter- 
ests were  still  further  alienated  by  its 
explicit  indorsement  of  the  gold  standard 
and  its  yielding  to  the  banks  the  right  to 
issue  the  paper  money  of  the  Nation.  But 
the  separation  from  their  old  party  was 
most  of  all  made  irrevocable  by  the  party's 
betrayal  of  the  principle  of  human  rights 
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upon  which  it  had  been  founded,  and  upon 
which  also  our  Nation  had  been  founded. 
"It  was  the  belief  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln/'  said  Mr.  Towne, 
"  it  was  the  ancient  faith  of  the  American 
people  that  God  gives  liberty  to  all  races 
of  men.  What  God  has  decreed  to  be 
the  inheritance  of  all  men,  McKinley 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  deny  to  any. 
We  appeal  from  the  last  platform  of  the 
Republican  party  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  from  the  impious  presump- 
tion of  a  perverse  President  to  the  eternal 
justice  of  the  Almighty  Father,  whose 
judgments  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether." This  declaration  that  the  Re- 
publican platform  amounted  to  a  repeal 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
brought  the  delegates  to  their  feet.  The 
spirit  which  in  1896  made  them  protest 
against  a  currency  plank  which  sacrificed 
the  rights  of  debtors  to  the  interest  of  credi- 
tors made  them  in  1900  protest  still  more 
vigorously  against  a  colonial  policy  which 
sacrifices  elemental  human  rights  to  com- 
mercial greed  and  race  pride. 

When  I  went  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, I  hoped  to  find  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar spirit  manifested  here.  I  did  not 
attend  the  Convention  at  Chicago  in 
1896,  but  the  fairest  and  ablest  account 
that  I  read  of  it— that  published  in  the 
Springfield  "  Republican  " — said  that  the 
silver  delegates  from  the  West  and  South 
were,  as  a  rule,  men  whose  faces  had  been 
more  often  seen  in  prayer  meetings  than 
in  political  caucuses.  I  did,  however, 
expect  that  the  delegates  would  show 
more  indications  of  serious  political  pur- 
pose than  the  delegates  at  the  Republican 
Convention  in  Philadelphia.  In  this  I  was 
disappointed.  The  Eastern  delegates — 
those  from  east  of  Iowa — were  for  the 
most  part  of  hardly  so  high  a  grade  as 
those  in  the  Republican  Convention.  In 
the  Republican  Convention  the  prevailing 
type  'was  that  of  the  materialistic  business 
man  or  corporation  lawyer — whom  no  con- 
siderations of  truth  or  justice  would  lead 
to  break  with  the  powerful  classes.  What- 
ever these  classes  desired  was  the  creed 
of  the  Republican  del^;ates.  In  the 
Democratic  Convention  the  prevailing 
type  was  that  of  the  city  politician  whom 
no  consideration  of  humani^,  truth,  or 
justi^  could  force  to  break  with  their 
party,  WJ)»tever  would  bring  tp  their 


party  the  control  of  the  offices  made  up 
their  political  creed.  The  Michigan,  the 
Minnesota,  the  trans-Missouri  and  the 
Southern  delegations  were,  as  a  rule,  of  a 
somewhat  better  type,  but  the  Convention 
as  a  whole,  like  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  did  not  seem  to  rae 
fairly  to  represent  the  moral  tone  of  the 
serious,  hard-working,  home-loving  people 
of  the  United  States. 

As  a  spectacle,  the  Kansas  City  Conven- 
tion much  surpassed  that  at  Phitadelfdua. 
The  hall,  which  had  been  constructed  in 
three  months — and  largely  bom  brick  and 
iron — (»uld  not  have  been  bettered  for  its 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  ctf  a  great 
gathering.  The  platforms  and  galleries 
were  so  placed  that  the  clearer  speakers 
could  be  heard  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  hall,  and  the  ability  of  the  audience 
to  hear  checked  the  buzz  of  conversation, 
which  at  Philadelphia  had  made  almost 
everything  unintelligible  to  almost  the 
entire  audience.  The  hall,  too,  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  flags,  and  when, 
soon  after  I  reached  it,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  read,  and  the  Na- 
tional hymn  was  sung,  the  spirit  which 
seemed  to  fill  the  audience  enabled  me  to 
recover  in  a  measure  from  the  depres- 
sion which  the  appearance  of  the  dele- 
gations had  inspired. 

During  the  first  day  there  was  one  sig- 
nificant speech  and  there  were  two  signifi- 
cant political  demonstrations.  The  sig- 
nificant speech  was  made  by  ex-Governor 
John  P.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois.  It  was  as 
fine  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the 
allied  parties  which  supported  Mr.  Bryan 
in  1896  as  has  been  made  by  either  Mr. 
Bryan  or  Mr.  Towne.  It  was  just  the 
speech  which  the  del^ates  needed  to 
hear,  and  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  it  was 
just  the  speech  which  two-thirds  of  them 
did  not  want  to  hear.  Among  the  things 
which  cut  to  the  quidc  were  these : 

Four  years  ago  we  quit  trimmii^,  we  qiut 
using  language  diat  has  a  double  meaning. 
We  protested  against  making  this  countrv  a 
mere  tribute-paying  colony  of  England.  We 
issued  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence. 
We  promulgated  a  new  gospel  of  humanity. 
We  went  forth  armed  with  mat  strength  that 
comes  from  candor  and  sincerity  and  we  fouriit 
the  greatest  campaign  ever  vrtigcd  on  ae 
American  continent 

If  we  stand  by  our  colors  we  will  win  this 
year.  If  we  weaken,  if  we  begin  to  trim,  if 
we  begin  t9  make  nice  adjustmeats,  tiien,  mf 
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friends,  wc  will  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
progressive  people  of  America,  and  will  be 
defeated  and  despised.  Foriunately,  our 
gpreat  leader  has  stood  like  a  rock  in  the 
oceans  beating  back  the  storm.  Why  is  it 
that  for  the  nrst  time  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic  the  Democracy  of  America  from 
ocean  to  ocean  have  risen  up  in  favor  of  one 
man,  and  there  are  not  twenty-five  delegates 
in  this  Convention  who  would  have  come  nere 
if  their  people  had  not  believed  they  were 
coming  here  to  support  the  man  udio  is  the 
choice  of  the  Democracy  of  America  f  This 
great  Democrat,  who  td-day  is  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people,  has  gotten  that  bold 
on  them  because  thf^  have  confidence  in  his 
sincerity. 

These  words  were  spoken  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor Altgeld  because  they  were  the 
words  which  the  delegates  to  this  Con- 
vention needed  to  hear.  The  spirit  of  a 
majority  of  these  delegates  was  the  spirit 
of  compromise  for  the  sake  of  the  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  offices  of  the 
National  Government  Of  course  mo- 
tives were  mixed  and  many  of  them 
believed  that  they  favored  compromise  to 
advance  the  interests  of  liberty,  whose 
friends  Uiroughout  the  world  had  been 
injured  and  embarrassed  by  America's 
swerving  from  the  principles  for  which 
she  has  always  stood.  But  while  this 
desire  to  secure  the  ends  of  humanity  was 
on  the  lips  the  desire  for  party  victory 
was  uppermost  and  undermost  in  the 
hearts  of  most  of  the  delegates.  This 
was  indicated  by  the  demonstration  given 
to  David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  the  old 
political  "  leader,"  who,  professing  to  be, 
above  everjrthing  else,  "  a  Democrat,"  had 
shown  himself  to  be  a  Republican  on 
every  economic  question  presented  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  This  demonstration, 
confirmed  by  half  of  the  talks  I  had  with 
individual  delegates,  showed  that  a  large 
minority,  at  least,  of  the  delegates,  were 
for  Mr.  Bryan,  not  because  they  sympa- 
thized with  his  spirit,  but  because  their 
constituents  demanded  his  nomination. 
As  one  Califomian  expressed  it  to  me, 
they  were  "  for  Bryan,  because  he  was  the 
best  man  to  win  with,  and  for  a  Bryan 
platform,  because  they  could  not  have 
Bryan  without  it,"  but  they  were  "  for  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President  who  would 
restore  to  them  the  votes  of  the  conserva- 
tives and  the  Germans  who  had  left  them 
in  '96." 

The  demonstration  for  ex-Senator  Hill 
lUanD«d  me      when  I  he^rd  that  which 


followed  the  first  mention  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Bryan  at  the  close  of  the  permanent 
Chairman's  address.  The  scene  at  Phila- 
delphia when  McKinley  was  nominated 
was  as  nothing  to  that  then  witnessed  at 
Kansas  City.  There  were  no  pampas 
plumes  waved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  to  prolong  the  up- 
roar, and  while  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  its  duration  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  was  due  to  muscular  exertion  rather 
than  emotional  fervor,  it  was  none  the 
less  the  greatest  cheer  I  had  at  that  time 
ever  heard.  After  this  cheer  I  felt  sure 
that  if  Mr.  Bryan  asserted  himself  he 
could  secure  a  platform  in  harmony  with 
his  own  ideas  and  those  of  the  anti- 
monopoly  party  which  has  grown  up 
about  him — a  party  which  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  is  more  than  twice  as  strong 
numerically  as  that  which  supported  the 
Democratic  Congres»onal  candidates  in 
1894. 

Nevertheless,  that  evening  those  who 
really  care  for  the  principles  of  the  new 
democracy  were  full  of  tmcertainty  and 
alarm.  The  Platform  Committee  had  met 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  at 
ten  in  the  evening  was  still  in  session. 
There  was  a  report  on  the  streets  declaring 
that  by  a  majority  of  two  the  committee  had 
voted  to  simply  "  reaffirm  "  the  Chicago 
Platform  without  declaring  for  the  restora- 
tion of  silver  to  the  currency  upon  the 
old  terms.  Men  professing  the  most  in* 
tense  devotion  to  the  renewed  coinage  of 
both  metals  were  ui^ng  that  as  a  matter 
of  expediency  an  explicit  statement  of 
this  belief  should  be  avoided  to  win  New 
York  and  conciliate  the  Germans.  Sena- 
tor Daniel,  of  Virginia,  who  presided  at 
the  Chicago  Convention  and  made  the 
strongest  argument  on  the  criminality  of 
depriving  or  cutting  in  two  the  world's 
supply  of  currency,  led  in  the  movement 
to  avoid  a  "plank"  expressing  his  life- 
long convictions ;  and  delegates  from 
Texas  and  California — a  State  where  a 
large  part  of  the  rural  Republicans  favor 
the  free  coinage  of  silver — seconded  him 
in  this  movement.  On  the  street  I  met 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  for  four  years 
has  claimed  to  be  a  radical  free  coinage 
man,  and  he  told  me  half  a  dozen  reasons 
why  an  explicit  declaration  should  be 
avoided,  but  every  one  of  these  reasons 
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which  could  be  read  in  one  way  by  one 
set  of  men  and  in  another  way  by  another 
set  of  men.  When  I  urged  the  necessity 
of  keeping  true  to  our  principles  and  pre- 
serving an  anti-monopoly  party  which 
anti-monopolists  could  trust,  his  reply  was 
that  this  was  ideal,  but  that  I  ^ould 
remember  that  these  delegates  wanted 
offices. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
mained in  session  until  three  the  next 
morning;.  The  next  day  one  of  its  mem- 
bers— an  unquestionably  sincere  silver 
man,  who  nevertheless  opposed  the  inser- 
tion of  an  unequivocal  silver  plank — gave 
me  an  account  of  its  proceedings.  The 
real  battle  of  the  Convention  was  fought 
in  this  Committee.  The  arguments  of 
George  Fred  Williams,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina, 
supported  by  the  diplomacy  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Stone,  of  Missouri,  barely  prevented 
a  decision  that  would  have  been  a  con- 
fession to  the  world  that  the  Democratic 
machine  supported  no  principles  when 
party  expedioicy  stood  in  the  way.  Even 
these  men,  said  my  informant,  with  some 
bitterness  toward  Mr.  Bryan,  could  not 
have  secured  their  final  majority  of  two 
votes  had  it  not  been  for  telegrams  from 
Mr.  Bryan  to  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, stating  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  nomination  unless  the  platform  con- 
tained an  explicit  declaration  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  Even  in  the  morning, 
when  the  majority  had  decided  to  yield 
to  Mr.  Bryan,  instead  of  "  saving  him  from 
himself,"  there  was  still  the  belief  that  a 
minority  report  would  be  presented  to  the 
Convention,  and  fear  that  the  numerical 
strength  of  several  of  the  delegations  op- 
posed to  silver  would  secure  the  adoption 
of  the  minority  report.  Ex-Senator  llill, 
who  the  day  before  had  predicted  that  no 
silver  plank  would  be  inserted,  was  now 
predicting  that  the  minority  report  would 
be  presented,  but  when  the  Convention 
met  on  Thursday  afternoon  he  had  lost 
in  this  fight  also,  through  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  delegates  that  their  constitu- 
ents demanded  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  stood,  and  that  as 
Mr.  Bryan  would  not  yield  they  must. 

The  single  concession  made  to  the  con- 
servatives grew  out  of  the  recognition  by 
Mr.  Bryan's  friends  that  the  burning  issue 
of  this  campaign — the  issue  that  must  be 


settled  the  coming  November — was  that 
of  Imperialism.  This  concession  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  representatives  was  seized  upon 
by  one  of  his  Eastern  supporters  whose 
constituency  did  not  favor  a  silver  plank 
as  affording  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
A  platform  was  drafted  in  which  the 
belief  ot  the  whole  Committee  that  Im- 
perialism was  the  supreme  issue  was 
made  tHc  keynote  of  the  document  The 
reading  of  the  resolutions  was  given  to 
Senator  Tillman,  and  the  scene  was  in  the 
most  vivid  contrast  to  that  at  Philadelphia 
when  the  Republican  resolutions  were 
read.  There  delegates  left  the  hall  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  park's  principles. 
Here  the  whole  audience  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand, every  one  of  whom  was  reached  by 
Senator  Tillman's  penetrating  voice,  fol- 
lowed the  platform  with  intense  interest. 
When  he  finished  the  long  plank,  reassert- 
ing, like  the  Republican  platforms  of 
1856  and  '60,  the  consecration  of  this 
Nation  to  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  declarii^  the 
issue  of  Imperialism  to  be  "  paramount " 
in  this  campaign,  a  cheer  went  up  which 
lasted  half  an  hour,  and  that  Ume  was 
a  cheer  that  came  from  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Flags  were  distributed  all  over 
the  hall,  bearing  upon  them  the  words, 
'*  The  Constitution  and  the  flag,  one  and 
inseparable."  The  del^^tes  and  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  audience  more  than  the  dele- 
gates, cheered  from  their  hearts  because 
the  principles  enunciated  were  those  that 
had  given  birth  to  popular  liberty  in  this 
country  and  all  over  the  world. 

At  this  point  the  Convention  reached 
its  climax.  There  was  another  great 
cheer,  of  course,'  when  Mr.  Bryan  was 
nominated,  but  when  the  Convention  kept 
it  up  for  half  an  hour  after  my  own  dispo- 
sition to  cheer  had  been  satisfied,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  it  the  result  of  effort 
rather  dian  emotion.  As  a  Republican 
friend  remarked,  "  When  men  have  known 
that  something  was  going  to  take  place 
for  months  they  do  not  naturally  yeU  f«r 
half  an  hour  when  it  does  take  place." 
There  was,  however,  this  evening  one 
cheer  that  was  significant.  The  fourth 
speaker  who  came  to  the  platform  during 
the  call  of  States  to  second  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Bryan  was  ex-Senator  Hill,  of  New 
York,  and  his  speech,  which  was  a  model  of 
tactfMl  expression,  was  reived  mXk  the 
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most  unbounded  enthusiasm.  His  decla- 
ration that  Mr.  Bryan  was  the  choice  of 
the  whole  Democratic  party,  and  that  the 
principles  enunciated  would  receive  the 
support  of  eveiy  member  of  a  reunited 
party,  brought  a  perfect  storm  of  ap- 
plause. The  next  morning  when  die  nomi- 
nation took  place  the  Hill  enthusiasm 
a^in  broke  forth.  The  candidate  favored 
by  the  more  earnest  supporters  of  the 
spirit  of  the  new  democracy  was  Charles 
A.  Towne,  of  Minnesota,  who,  without 
question,  was  the  man  of  the  finest  intel- 
lect, the  finest  culture,  the  finest  character, 
and  the  finest  abilities  as  a  popular  orator 
of  all  the  men  presented  at  the  ConvenUon. 
In  nearly  every  delegati(»i,  except  the 
few  that  were  composed  exclusively  of 
anti-silver  politicians,  Mr.  Towne  had 
friends,  and  the  only  two  objections  urged 
against  him  were  that  he  came  from 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  he 
was  not  a  Democrat,  but  instead  was  a 
Silver  Republican  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  liie  Populists.  To  the  Southem- 
erSj^especially,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Towne 
had  once  been  a  Republican  was  a  telling 
argument  against  him,  and,  except  in 
South  Carolina,  he  had  few  friends  in 
that  quarter.  Nevertheless,  he  was  the 
hero  of  the  anti-monopolists,  who  swarmed 
the  galleries,  and  was  recognized  by  those 
who  care  for  character  and  abili^  most 
as  the  supremely  fit  associate  for  Mr. 
Bryan  on  the  ticket  When  he  was  named 
there  was  a  great  cheer,  lasting  ten  minutes, 
which  was  general  everywhere  except 
among  the  delegates.  When  ex-Vice-Pres- 
ident Stevenson  was  nominated  the  cheer 
from  the  audience  was  faint,  but  from  the 
delegates  it  was  strong,  but  when  Senator 
Hill  was  placed  in  nomination  the  cheer 
was  tremendous  from  both  the  delegates 
and  the  audience,  and  lasted  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Nearly  the  whole 
body  of  delegates  was  at  some  time  or 
another  on  the  floor  to  express  its  readi- 
ness to  take  Senator  Hill.  When  the 
applause  subsided  Senator  Hill  took  the 
platform  and  declined  the  honor  in  words 
that  convinced  the  mass  of  the  delegates 
that  he  wished  to  decline.  After  his  dec- 
lination, the  delegates,  who  were  bent  on 
doing  the  practical  thing  and  reuniting 
the  old  party,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  the 
best  spirit  of  the  new,  turned  almost  with 
one  accord  to  ex-Vice-Fresictent  Steven- 


son. The  result  of  it  all  was  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot,  receiving  almost  six  times  as  many 
votes  as  were  given  to  Mr.  Towne. 

The  Silver  Republican  Convention  had 
nominated  Mr.  Bryan  with  enthusiasm 
more  heartfelt  tlian  that  of  the  Democratic 
Convention,  but  when  it  learned  that  Mr. 
Towne  had  been  rejected  by  the  Demo- 
crats the  delegates  at  first  were  inclined 
to  keep  two  tickets  in  the  field.  When 
Mr.  Towne  took  the  platform  to  decline 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomination,  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  speak,  drowning 
his  voice  with  continual  cheers.  When 
at  last  he  succeeded  in  making  himself 
heard,  they  were  still  unwilling  to  accede 
to  his  request  that  they  should  indorse 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Finally,  however,  his  ap- 
peal and  that  of  Senator  Teller  for  union 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  secured  -a  vote 
giving  the  National  Committee  authority 
to  act  as  it  saw  best  This  Committee 
that  evening  accepted  Mr.  Stevenson. 
The  Populist  Committee  was  still  more 
bitterly  disappointed  by  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Towne.  It  had  no  authority  to  sub- 
stitute the  name  of  Mr.  Stevensop,  even  if 
it  so  desired,  and  it  must  either  continue 
Mr.  Towne  in  the  field,  dividing  electors 
with  the  Democrats  as  in  1896,  or  it  must 
go  into  the  campaign  with  no  Vice- Presi- 
dential candidate.  Mr.  Towne  desires  to 
re^gn,  but  will  remain  on  the  Populist 
ticket,  if  this  seems  essential  to  bring  out 
the  full  Populist  vote  in  the  doubtful 
States  of  the  Far  West 

In  the  outcome  of  its  proceedings  the 
Democratic  Convention  at  Kansas  City 
presented  a  most  complete  contrast  with 
the  Republican  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia. At  Philadelphia  the  only  inspirit- 
ing event  was  the  election  of  the  Vice- 
President  ;  at  Kansas  City  the  election  of 
the  Vice-President  was  the  only  disspirit- 
ing  event  As  I  thought  of  this  I  was 
reminded  of  a  story  which  John  Brisben 
Walker  told  me  during  the  Convention. 
Governor  Altgeld,  he  said,  had  been 
asked  what  reply  he  would  make  on  the 
stump  if  some  Republican  called  out 
"  How  about  the  Ice  Trust  ?"  *•  I  should 
say,"  replied  the  ex-Govemor,  "that  the 
Democratic  party  has  its  rascals  as  well 
as  the  Republican,  but  that  the  difference 
was  that  the  Republican  party  had  its 
rascals  at  its  head,  while  the  Democratic 
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party  had  its  rascals  at  the  tail,  and  was 
trying  to  shake  them  off."  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign  the  contrast  between  the 
two  parties  is  very  similar.  It  is  only 
the  tail  of  the  Republican  ticket  which 
awakens  enthusiasm  among  the  great  body 
of  voters ;  it  is  only  the  tail  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  which  fails  to  awaken  enthu- 
siasm. Neither  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President  nor  the  platform  of  inter- 


ests upon  which  he  stands  appeals  to  the 
heart  or  the  conscience  of  the  common 
people,  while  both  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President  and  the  platform  of 
principles  upon  which  he  stands  appeal  to 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  common 
people  of  America  as  they  have  only  been 
appealed  to  before  by  Lincoln  and  his 
platform  in  1860  and  by  Jefferson  and 
his  platform  in  1800. 


11. 

The  Story  Told  by  a  Republican  StafF  Correspondent 


KANSAS  CITY  ought  to  be  proud 
of  its  care  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  As  hotel 
accommodation  was  insufficient  for  the 
delegates  and  visitors,  many  were  forced 
to  seek  lodgings  outside.  These  speak 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  energy  and  discre- 
tion shown  by  the  Arrangements  Com- 
mittee in  securing  large,  airy,  and  well- 
appointed  rooms  in  private  houses  at 
prices  below  what  would  have  been  paid 
at  hotels  even  in  ordmary  times.  The 
Kansas  Cityans  showed  a  sympathetic 
interest  and  desire  to  help,  not  only  at 
their  homes,  but  also  on  the  streets,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  wearing  of  badg^ 
bearing  this  inscription,  "  Ask  me ;  I  am 
a  citizen." 

The  city  may  also  be  proud  of  its  Con- 
vention Hall.  Just  ninety  days  ago  the 
building  in  readiness  for  the  Convention 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  To-day  a  new 
structure  has  taken  its  place,  substantial 
and  commodious,  the  result  of  day  and 
night  labor  for  three  months  by  an  army 
of  workers.  White  not  so  large  as  the 
Philadelphia  hall,  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  one  at  Kansas  City  is  the 
more  advantageous  in  that  the  platform 
is  placed  at  one  side  of  the  oblong  in- 
stead of  at  the  end ;  hence  the  speeches 
here  were  heard  by  more  people  than 
was  possible  in  the  case  of  the  Philadel- 
phia oratory.  At  the  same  time,  with 
the  exception  of  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  the  first 
day's  speaking  here  was  not  a  suc- 
cess. Governor  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  and 
Representative  Richardson,  of  Tennessee, 
the  temporary  and  permanent  Chairmen, 
made  remarlcible  addre^es,  but  they  were 


not  heard  save  by  a  comparative  few ;  it 
is  true,  however,  that  neither  of  these 
speakers  has  a  resonant  voice,  and  neither 
has  even  the  primitive  graces  of  oratory. 
While  the  orators  of  the  Convention's 
second  day  were  more  successful,  if  Na- 
tional gatherings  continue  to  increase  in 
size,  no  living  orator  will  be  equal  to  the 
task.  Only  a  m^phone  wilt  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  now  seemingly  impossible 
task,  but  even  a  megaphone  might  not 
check  a  volubility,  of  which  the  Demo- 
cratic seemed  to  have  twice  as  much  as  the 
Republican  Convention.  The  acoustics 
of  the  hall  here  are  probably  as  good  as 
those  of  any — "  I'd  like  to  see  'em  beat 
it,"  said  a  citizen  to  me  this  morning  with 
aggressive  pride,  as  he  regarded  the  effete 
Eastern  man. 

The  delegates  represented  every  social 
station,  but,  as  was  admitted  even  by 
Democrats,  the  moral  average  was  not 
high.  Yet  all  claimed  and  received 
attention ;  even  Mr.  Bryan  was  forced  to 
recognize  the  political  blackmailers  and 
automatons  ruled  by  Mr.  Croker  in  tele- 
graphing "  My  greetings  to  Tammany  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  Nation's  birthday.'* 
Again,  the  average  of  morality  was  also 
patently  lower  than  at  Philadelphia.  There 
one  saw  and  heard  some  darky  del^;ate$ 
from  the  South,  of  the  hopeful  Booker  T. 
Washington  order ;  here  I  saw  no  colored 
brother,  though  I  was  told  that  there  was 
one  from  a  Northern  State.  There  is  no 
hope  for  the  n^oes  of  the  South  in  the 
Democratic  party — a  party  which  has 
already  disfranchised  as  many  as  it  dares. 
Among  the  delegates  as  a  whole  there  pre- 
dominated the  face,  square,  solid,  stolid, 
patiently  but  persistently  ofiSce  hungry— 
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material,  not  ideal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  delegates  were  merely  political 
messenger  boys. 

If  Philadelphia's  atmosphere  is  older 
and  solider  and  serener  than  Kansas 
City's,  the  latter's  is  to  many  more  stimu- 
lating ;  it  represents  more  of  the  nervous 
— they  have  only  time  to  call  their  town 
Kancy — and  the  unconventional,  but  none 
the  less  it  typifies  an  admirably  hearty, 
wholesome,  breezy  Westemness,  and  the 
Democratic  Convention  was  in  appropriate 
keeping  with  all  this.  It  was  less  well 
managed  and  it  was  less  orderly  than  the 
Republican  Convention,  but  there  was  far 
more  fun  at  it,  of  the  horse-play  order.  A 
spectator  might  have  thought  himself  at 
some  college  mass-meeting  or  the  Oxford 
"  Commem,"  when  the  undergrads  up 
in  the  top  gallery  at  the  Sheldonian  are 
allowed  liberties  in  chaffing  their  elders 
below.  So  it  was  here.  There  were  or- 
ganized yells  from  high  school  boys,  let 
alone  college  boys.  One  enterprising 
New  York  paper  had  sent  out  fifty  high 
school  boys ;  what  a  preparation  for 
serious  life  for  them  these  days  here  I 
There  were  continual  hootings  and  emit- 
tings  of  a  curious  sound,  "  Yow-ow- 
wow-ow,"  and  when  the  very  climax  of 
cheering  arrived  the  wild  Western  war- 
whoop  signalizing  it  was  certainly  ahead 
of  anything  heard  at  peaceful  and  placid 
Philadelphia.  Emotionalism  has  been  at 
no  discount  here.  Organized  enthusi- 
asm gives  occasion  for  a  united  display 
of  emotions,  but  when  that  display  here 
lasted  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time  it 
d^^nerated  into  mawkish  yiaulings  and 
disorder,  in  which  the  tel^japh  boys  took 
occasion  to  roam  at  will  about  reporters' 
desks  (unchecked  by  the  ushers,  who  did 
such  good  work  at  Philadslphia),  firing 
paper  balls  or  other  missiles  at  any  con- 
venient head.  It  was  a  depressing  spec- 
tacle. A  more  inspiring  scene  occurred 
yesterday  in  the  sudden  and  beautiful 
display  of  thousands  of  fiags,  followed 
by  the  superb  singing  from  fifteen  thou- 
sand throats  of  the  National  Anthem. 
In  general,  however,  as  compared  with 
the  Republican  Convention,  the  Demo- 
cratic seemed  like  emotion  versus  reason. 

Though  he  was  not  present,  the  Con- 
vention was  dominated  by  the  personality 
of  its  Presidential  nominee.  His  influ- 
ence was  supremely  marked  in  the  deci- 


sion on  a  question  which  his  unflagging 
energy,  more  than  any  other's,  has  forged 
to  the  fore  during  the  past  half-decade. 
As  in  1896,  so  in  1900,  the  main  thing  to 
be  settled  in  the  Democratic  platform 
was  not  so  much  a  discussion  of  the 
financial  question  in  general,  but  of  the 
currency  question  in  particular,  and  in 
very  particular,  of  the  question  of  the 
ratio  between  the  two  principal  metals 
used  in  coinage,  gold  and  silver.  On 
other  questions  before  the  Platform  Com- 
mittee there  was  no  apparent  division,  but 
upon  this  there  was  sharp  division.  All 
through  the  night,  between  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  the  Platform  Committee  was 
in  session  trying  to  settle  differences. 
Hence  the  real  battle  of  the  Convention 
was  not  fought  out  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Convention  itself;  it  was  fought  in  the 
privacy  of  closely  guarded  quarters  at  the 
Kansas  City  Club. 

Even  among  Silver  Democrats  a  secret 
fire  had  been  smouldering  beneath  a 
more  or  less  serene  surface.  It  was  the 
fire  of  determination  to  save  the  Demo- 
cratic party  from  further  fanaticism  in  its 
stand  for  free  silver.  Gold  Democrats 
aside,  the  Platform  Committee  suddenly 
found  itself  facing  the  spectacle  of  a  dis- 
united party.  On  one  side  were  Mr. 
Bryan  and  his  immediate  followers,  who 
wanted  to  keep  silver  in  the  foreground : 
on  the  other,  three-quarters  of  the  dele- 
gates, unfortunately  represented  by  only 
half  of  the  Platform  Committee,  who  wanted 
to  keep  it  in  the  background.  Both  sides 
realized,  however,  that  the  only  thing  on 
which  there  vras  serious  division  could 
not  be  forced  to  the  background.  The 
Bryanites,  or  radicals,  still  maintained  that 
the  theory  of  an  inflexible  ratio  could  still 
be  successfully  defended ;  the  conserva- 
tives declared  that  it  could  not  be.  They 
had  discovered  that  an  inflexible  ratio  is 
not  genuine  bimetallism  ;  it  is  silver  mono- 
metallism and  therefore  a  barren  ideality, 
past  which  the  world  has  now  marched  to 
the  only  practical  ideal. 

Another  secret  force  animating  the 
delegates  was  the  new  prosperity.  When 
they  met  at  Chicago  four  years  ago  de- 
pression and  discontent  existed.  Mr. 
Brj'an  had  seen  that  wave  coming  and 
had  astutely  taken  advantage  of  it  by 
crying  16  to  1  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills, 
and  by  Prophes|in|^^h^if^l^  never 
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have  prosperity  until  we  had  16  to  I. 
But  even  Silver  Democrats  now  see  that 
an  unprecedented  prosperity  has  come 
without  the  Bryan  panacea. 

Lastly  there  was  another  ambition  than 
Mr.  Bryan's  to  be  taken  into  account 
In  the  New  York  delegation  meeting,  Mr. 
Croker's  action  in  preventing  Mr.  Hill's 
nomination  as  Platform  Committeeman 
deprived  the  Committee  of  the  latter's 
vote  against  16  to  I,  a  vote  which  might 
have  made  a  platform  on  which  Mr.  Bryan 
could  not  have  stood,  but  on  which  Mr. 
Hill  could.  A  New  York  delegate  said 
to-day :  "  Hill  is  a  shrewd  polidcian,  and 
I  believe  he  expected  to  win  first  place  on 
the  ticket  He  was  checkmated  by  being 
kept  off  the  Platform  Committee,  and  that 
prevented  him  from  killing  16  to  1.  With 
that  plank  thrown  out,  Bryan  would  have 
refused  to  run,  and  then  Hill  expected  to 
jump  into  the  gap." 

The  result  of  all  showed  that  (1)  the 
majority  believed  in  bimetallism  on  general 
principles  rather  than  on  the  specific  prin- 
ciple of  the  ratio,  and  (2)  that  the  ques- 
tion was  between  two  totals  of  electoral 
votes.  Mr,  Bryan  led  one  total,  Mr.  Hill 
the  other. 

At  midnight  the  specific  ratio  insertion 
of  16  to  1  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
two ;  at  dawn  it  had  regained  its  ascend- 
ancy and  was  restored  by  a  majority  of 
two.  The  restoration  was  due  to  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Bryan,  who,  with  charac- 
teristic and  admirable  firmness,  declined 
to  be  a  candidate  unless  he  could  stand 
on  his  own  16  to  1  platform.  Never  was 
there  a  more  notable  instance  of  one-man 
power  than  in  the  consequence  of  this 
telegram.  It  reversed  the  committee's 
decision.  The  wave  of  resistance  from 
more  than  half  the  delegates  rolled  against 
the  suicidally  headstrong  will  of  one  man 
in  vain.  The  platform  as  presented  was 
the  register  of  his  honest  but  blind  devo- 
tion to  financial  immorality.  The  stub- 
bornest  opposition  went  down  before  one 
who  has  been  called  the  Napoleon  of  the 
silver  forces,  though  he  has  never  led 
those  forces  to  victory.  His  masterful 
domination  of  them  forms  an  example  of 
"  Imperialism,"  with  himself  as  Imperial 
master.  Not  since  Jackson's  time  has 
any  Democratic  leader  commanded  a  more 
absolute  unity  of  fealty. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  said  the  other  day, 


"  People  don't  like  a  quitter."  Colonel 
Bryan  has  shown  that  he  is  no  quitter. 
His  consistency  in  sturdily  adhering  to 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  right  principle, 
even  in  the  face  of  political  expediency, 
will  go  far  to  dispel  the  feeling,  more  or 
less  rife  in  1896,  that  he  was  a  demagos^e. 
He  is  not  that ;  he  is  a  sincere  man  with 
a  praiseworthy  scorn  of  pretense,  even  if 
his  face  may  seem  to  some  rather  smug 
and  self-conscious  and  his  manner  appar- 
ently studied  and  histrionic. 

The  consistency  of  such  a  leader  de- 
served the  enthusiasm  which  the  mention 
of  his  name  awoke  during  the  Convention, 
but  many  cheered  the  man  rather  than 
the  idea  which  he  represents.  Magnetic 
leadership  added  to  high  personal  char- 
acter makes  Mr.  Bryan  a  dangerous  factor 
in  politics.  The  better  a  man  is,  the  more 
perilous  to  the  community  he  becomes 
when  his  theories  go  awry.  The  time  will 
arrive  when  the  history  of  16  to  1  will  be 
written  as  one  of  those  periodic  crazes 
which  sweep  over  countries  and  civiliza- 
tions. 

While  the  plank  as  adopted  by  the 
Committee,  and  later  by  the  Convention, 
avoids  the  subterfuge  of  mere  "  reaffirma- 
tion," the  refusal  to  dissemble  means  a 
greater  safety  to  the  country,  as  it  points 
out  more  clearly  the  country's  dai^r. 
Especially  will  this  be  felt  by  the  inde- 
pendent German  voter,  whom  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  trying  to  capture  by  raising 
the  cry  of  militarism.  *'  Few  Germans, 
however,  will  be  scared  enough  by  this 
bugaboo  to  vote  for  a  forty-eight-cent 
dollar,"  said  a  Milwaukee  man  to  me. 
"  Republicans  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Bryan  for  his  consistency  in  his  delusion ; 
he  doubly  insures  Republican  victory." 
As  I  heart!  the  financial  [^ank  read  I  noted 
its  omission  of  one  statement :  Democratic 
leaders  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Grover 
Cleveland  maintained  the  doctrine  that  in- 
trinsic values  regulate  the  circulation  value 
of  every  specie  dollar.  In  its  last  analysis 
the  issue  is  moral  rather  than  economic. 

The  result  of  the  currency  fight  was  a 
compromise  on  the  platform,  though  a 
compromise  in  which  Mr.  Bryan  came  out 
ahead.  The  mere  *'  reafiirmers  "  surren- 
dered to  the  fatuity  of  16  to  1,  provided 
that  the  currency  question  be  relegated  to 
the  third  place  among  the  three  great 
issues.    Mr.  Bryan's  order  of  Jh9P&  issues 
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had  been;  (1)  Currency,  (2)  imperialism, 
and  (3)  Trusts.  The  platform  order,  as 
adopted,  was :  (1)  Imperialism,  (2)  Trusts, 
(,3)  Currency.  While  Republicans  know 
diat  when  next  November  comes  around 
Mr.  Bryan  will  be  defeated  primarily 
on  the  issue  which  defeated  him  in 
1896,  they  gladly  accept  the  charge  of 
*'  Imperialism  "  as  the  paramount  or  any 
other  issue  of  the  campaign.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  Senator  Tillman,  of  South 
Carolina,  had  been  chosen  as  a  fit  person 
to  read  the  platform,  and  he  read  it  in 
characteristically  stentorian  tones.  Such 
planlcs  as  the  one  arraigning  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  he  delivered  in  a  sep- 
ulchral voice,  intended  to  be  scornful, 
and  accompanied  by  sweeping  gestures 
as  far  as  his  arms  could  swing,  denoting 
that,  like  Mr.  Podsnap  in  "  Our  Mutual 
Friend,"  he  swept  all  such  nonsense  into 
oblivion.  When  he  fiercely  announced 
Imperialism  as  the  platform's  paramount 
issue  there  was  let  down  from  the  roof  an 
immense  flag,  flfly  feet  long,  upon  the 
white  strips  of  which  were  printed  such 
sentences  as  this:  "The  flag  of  the 
Republic  forever ;  of  an  empire,  never." 
No  American  has  ever  proposed  that  it 
should  be  the  flag  of  an  empire  or  has 
ever  proposed  an  empire.  The  last  sen- 
tence informed  us  that  "a  republic  can 
have  no  colonies."  When  die  cheers 
which  greeted  these  sentiments  had  sub- 
sided, this  travesty  on  Carolinian  courtesy 
shouted :  "  If  Mark  Hanna  had  been 
here  he  would  have  thought  that  hell 
had  broke  loose  in  Missouri." 

The  long-continued  applause  for  this 
plank,  however,  was  largely  an  expression 
of  delight  from  conservatives  that  silver 
did  not  keep  first  place  in  the  platform. 
The  cause  of  the  Philippine  war  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Americans  by  the  plat- 
form, thus  assailing  the  word  of  our  army 
officers.  In  the  onslaught  upon  a  suppos- 
edly "  imperialistic "  policy,  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  had  been  quoted ;  but  the 
*'  imperialism  "  of  the  first  in  Louisiana 
and  of  the  second  in  Florida  was  not 
menti<Hied.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Lou- 
inana  purchase  and  of  other  acquired 
territory,  not  to  speak  of  the  Indians, 
never  gave  their  consent  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  controlled  them,  nor,  at  a 
later  date,  was  the  consent  of  New  Mexi- 
cans and  CaHfomians  obtained.  The 


name  of  Lincoln  had  been  also  quoted, 
but  not  the  fact  that  Lincoln  imposed 
on  eleven  States  represented  in  the 
Convention  the  burdens  of  the  Republic 
against  the  will  and  without  the  consent  of 
those  States,  As  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
Constitution  follows  the  flag,  Mr.  Tillman 
did  not  quote  the  opinion  of  his  great  South 
Carolinian  predecessor,  Calhoun,  that  it 
carried  slavery  into  the  Territories.  Nor 
does  the  plank  in  question  indicate  that 
the  treaty  of  Paris  was  ratified  in  the 
Senate  last  year  because  Mr.  Bryan  secured 
the  necessary  Democratic  votes  for  it  and  • 
that  by  that  treaty  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  became  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  To  Congress  the 
power  to  legislate,  for  such  territory  is 
given  by  the  Constitution,  and  until 
legislation  by  Congress  takes  place  it  is 
the'province  of  the  Executive  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  territory.  This  Has  been 
done  with  Republican  thoroughness,  but 
so  greedy  are  Democratic  spoilsmen  for 
colonial  offices  that  they,  in  common  with 
a  few  impractical  idealists,  have  raised  the 
cry  of  "  Imperialism,"  a  term  applied  to 
the  necessary  authority  exercised  over 
territory  not  yet  created  into  States.  What 
kind  of  consistency  is  that  which,  declar- 
ing in  favor  of  territorial  expansion,  de- 
clares against  the  authority  which  must 
govern  such  territory. 

Then  came  the  paragraph  on  Trusts. 
It  must  have  sounded  strangely  in  the 
ears  of  the  excluded  anti-trust  delegates 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the 
excluded  Daly  delegates  from  Montana. 
The  Credentials  Committee's  standard  of 
morality  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  a 
motion  to  investigate  the  election  methods 
of  Mr.  Clarkj  of  Montana,  who  won,  Uad 
been  defeated  by  a  decisive  vote.  This 
is  the  same  multi-millionaire  who,  when 
arraigned  before  a  body  not  Democratic — 
the  United  States  Senate — was  promptly 
and  properly  excluded  on  proved  charges 
of  bribery  in  his  election  methods.  The 
paragraph  must  have  sounded  strangely 
also  in  the  ears  of  the  Tammany  dele- 
gation, but  they  seemed  to  have  little 
sense  of  humor  as  they  sat  stolidly  swel- 
tering in  the  great  heat ;  they  had  not  even 
the  comfort  of  their  own  "  Ice  Trust." 
One  of  its  stockholders,  Mr.  Augustus 
Van  Wyck,  had  been  the  New  York  mem- 
ber of  the  Platform  Committee,  which 
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"pledges  the  Democratic  party  against 
private  monopoly  in.  every  form."  His 
own  private  monopoly  lias  doubled  the 
price  of  a  necessity,  especially  to  the  poor, 
and  it  now  defies  the  law  which  would 
restrain  its  rapacity. 

To-day's  work  was  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination. 
In  both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Conventions  a  New  York  candidate 
seemed  sure  of  that  honor  if  he  would 
accept  it  Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  .finally  acquiesced,  stand- 
ing heartily  on  the  party's  platform.  Ex- 
Senator  Hill,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
declined ;  he  could  hardly  stand  on  a 
16  to  I  platform.  It  was  expected  that 
the  Democratic  Convention  would  be  in- 
duced to  swallow  the  ticket  already  nomi- 
nated by  the  Populist  Convention  some 
weeks  ago,  and  would  perhaps  also  swal- 
low a  Populist  platform,  which  includes 
irredeemable  greenbacks  as  well  as  un- 
limited silver  dollars.  Granted  that  the 
Democrats  would  again  accept  the  young 
Populist  leader  as  their  standard-bearer, 
how-  about  that  standard-bearer's  even 
younger  colleague  ?  A  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  sometimes  becomes  as  much  of 
importance  at  a  Convention  as  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  himself,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  in  the  case  of  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt.  Could  Populists  impose  their 
second  demand  also  upon  the  Conven- 
tion ?  Up  to  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention the  principal  candidate  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Mr.  Bryan's  Populist  col- 
league, Mr.  Towne,  of  Minnesota.  Last 
night  I  met  Mr.  Towne  for  the  first  time, 
and  shall  not  soon  forget  the  impression 
which  he  made  upon  me.  He  is  a  mild- 
mannered  gentleman,  the  antipodes  of  the 
loud-mouthed  Tillman,  yet  you  feel  in  an 
instant  that  the  Towne  manner  covers  as 
much  heroic  matter  as  does  the  Tillman 
violence.  You  feel  at  once  that  a  high 
and  humane  soul  is  looking  at  you  through 
Mr.  Towne's  spectacles — they  give  to 
their  wearer  a  somewhat  professorial  air. 

Mr.  Towne  regards  you  with  clear, 
direct,  intelligent  eyes,  and  in  them,  as  a 
veteran  Washington  correspondent  said 
to  me  afterwards,  "you  see  the  man's 
moral  courage  and  consistency  beneath 
his  gentle  but  earnest  manner.  He  showed 
these  qualities  abundantly  when  for  the 
sake  of  what  he  had  come  to  believe  right 


(thot^  we  may  believe  it  a  delusion)  he 
held  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  two  hours,  at  the  close  of 
which  political  friends  and  political  foes 
alike  asked  that  his  time  be  extended. 
His  speech  was  a  manful  defence  of  the 
position  to  which  he  had  arrived.  Yet  he  ' 
knew  that  silence  on  the  subject  would 
have  saved  him  from  the  political  obloquy 
and  oblivion  which  for  years  to  come  must 
and  did  overwhelm  him."  More  admi- 
rable than  Mr.  Bryan's  own  unswerving 
loyalty  to  1 6  to  1  has  been  that  of  Mr. 
Towne,  who  had  nothing  to  gain  and 
everything  to  lose.  As  a  speaker  before 
the  masses  he  may  lack  the  immediate 
magnetism  of  Mr.  Bryan,  but  as  a  speaker 
before  the  thinking  classes  he  is  more 
impressive.  One  who  is  a  personal 
friend  of  both  men  said  to  me  to-day : 
"  Bryan  is  the  more  brilliant ;  Towne  the 
more  balanced.  Therefore  I  have  more 
confidence  in  Towne's  statesmanship. 
The  National  ticket  itself  would  have 
been  a  safer  appeal  to  the  thinking  man 
if  it  could  have  been  Towne  %nd  Bryan." 
Mr.  Towne's  loyalty  to'his  chief  is  devoted. 
He  remarked  to  the  writer  last  night,  '*  As 
Jefferson  opened  the  nineteenth  century 
to  American  civilization,  so  Bryan  is  open- 
ing the  twentieth." 

But  neither  Towne  nor  Hill  was  cho- 
sen. A  secret  current  now  came  to  the 
surface  and.  Hill  having  withdrawn,  elect- 
ed on  the  first  ballot  that  amiable  and 
personally  inoffensive  gentleman,  ex- Vice- 
President  Stevenson.  "  What  good  is  he  ?" 
yelled  a  man  in  the  gallery,  as  Steven- 
son's seconder  was  speaking.  "  I'll  tell 
you,"  was  the  reply  from  the  Southron. 
"  We  are  a  solid  Democracy.  We  don't 
care  so  much  for  platform  or  candidate, 
but  we  know  that  when  he  was  in  the 
Postmaster-General's  office  Adlai  Stevoi- 
son  didn't  leave  a  Republican  standing. 
He  is  a  good  old-time  Simon-pure  Dem- 
ocrat." He  is,  and  this  is  the  first 
reason  for  his  nomination.  There  were 
at  Kansas  City  many  old-fashioned,  hard- 
shell, hide-bound  Bourbon  delegates. 
They  had  been  brought  for  the  second 
time  to  accept  Bryan,  the  candidate  of  a 
million  and  a  half  silverites  belonging  to 
other  parties  imposing  himself  on  six 
million  Democrats,  but  not  another  man  I 
of  those  afBliations  would  they  stomach.  I 
'*  What  1"  said  an  Xowan  to  me,  "  In  case 
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of  Democratic  success  the  Populists  got  Uncle  Adiai  to  look  after  the  offices, 
might  get  all  the  offices.  We've  got  Bry-  Whoop  1"  This  is  why  the  Vice>Pre»dent, 
an  to  look  after  the  principles'  and  we've   at  least,  must  be  a  Democrat 

-  The  Democratic  Platform 

We  print  below  the  full  text  of  the  Platform  adc^ted  by  the  Democratic  Convention 
in  Kansas  City  on  July  5  : 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  United  States,  assembled  in  Na- 
tional Convention  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
adoptioQ  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
do  reaffirm  our  faith  in  that  immortal  procla- 
mation of  the  inalienable  rip'hts  of  man  and 
our  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  framed  in 
harmony  therewith  by  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public. We  hold  with  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence is  the  spirit  of  our  Government,  of  which 
the  Constitution  is  the  form  and  letter.  We 
declare  again  that  all  governments  instituted 
among  men  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  that  any  government 
not  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed 
is  a  tyranny,  and  that  to  impose  upon  any 
people  a  government  of  force  is  to  substitute 
the  methods  of  imperialism  for  those  of  a  re- 
public. We  hold  that  the  Constitution  follows 
the  da^,  and  denounce  the  doctrine  that  an 
Executive  or  Congress,  deriving  their  exist- 
ence and  their  powers  from  the  Constitution, 
can  exercise  lawful  authority  beyond  it  or  in 
violation  of  it  We  assert  that  no  nation  can 
long  endure  half  republic  and  half  empire, 
and  we  warn  the  American  people  that  impe- 
rialism alMvad  will  lead  quictdy  and  inevitably 
to  despotism  at  home. 

The  PoTto  Rican  Law 


Believing  in  these  fundamental  principles, 
we  denounce  the  Porto  Rico  law  enacted  by  a 
Republican  Congress  against  the  protest  and 
opposition  of  the  Democratic  mmority  as  a 
bold  and  open  violation  of  the  Nation's  organic 
law  and  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  national  good 
faith.  It  imposes  upon  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  a  government  without  their  consent  and 
taxation  without  representation.  It  dishonors 
the  American  people  by  repudiating  a  solemn 
pledge  made  in  their  behalf  by  the  Command- 
inp  General  of  our  Army,  which  the  Porto 
Ricans  welcomed  to  a  peaceful  and  unresisted 
occupation  of  their  land.  It  doomed  to  pov- 
erty and  distress  a  people  whose  helplessness 
appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  our  justice  and 
magnanimity. 

In  this,  the  first  act  of  its  imperialistic  pro- 
gramme, the  Republican  party  seeks  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  a  colonial  policy 
inconsistent  with  republican  institutions  and 
condemned  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  numerous 
decisions. 

The  Pledge  to  Cuba 

We  demand  the  prompt  and  honest  fulfill- 
ment of  our  pledge  to  uie  Cuban  people  and 
the  world  that  the  United  States  has  no  dis- 
position nor  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  or  control  over  the  island  of  Cuba 


except  for  its  pacification.  The  war  ended 
nearly  two  years  ago,  profound  peace  reigns 
over  all  the  island,  and  still  the  Administration 
keeps  the  government  of  the  island  from  its 
people,  while  Republican  carpet-bag  officials 
plunder  its  revenues  and  exploit  the  colonial 
theory  to  die  disgrace  of  the  American  people. 

The  Philippines  and  Imperialism 

Wt  condemn  and  denounce  the  Philippine 
policy  of  the  present  Administration.  It  has 
embroiled  the  Republic  in  an  unnecessary 
war,  sacrificed  the  lives  of  many  of  its  noblest 
sons,  and  placed  the  United  States,  previously 
known  and  applauded  throu^out  the  world 
as  the  champion  of  freedom,  in  the  false  and 
un-American  position  of  crushing  with  military 
force  the  efibrts  of  our  former  allies  to  achieve 
liberty  and  self-government.  The  Filipinos 
cannot  be  citizens  without  endangering  our 
civilization ;  they  cannot  be  subjects  without 
imperiling  our  form  of  government,  and  as  we 
are  not  willing  to  surrender  our  civilization  or 
to  convert  the  Republic  into  an  empire,  we 
favor  an  immediate  declaration  of  the  Nation's 
purpose  to  give  to  the  Filipinos :  first,  astable 
form  of  government;  second,  independence; 
and,  third,  protection  from  outside  interference 
such  as  has  been  given  for  nearly  a  century  to 
the  republics  of  Central  and  South  America. 

The  greedy  commercialism  which  dictated 
the  Philippine  policy  of  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministraUon  attempts  to  justify  it  with  the  plea 
that  it  will  pay ;  out  even  this  sordid  and  un- 
worthy plea  fails  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
facts.  The  war  of  "criminal  aggression" 
against  the  Filipinos,  entailing  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  many  millions,  has  already  cost  more 
than  any  possible  profit  that  could  accrue  from 
the  entire  Philippme  trade  for  years  to  come. 
Furthermore,  when  trade  is  extended  at  the 
expense  of  liberty,  the  price  is  always  too  high. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  territorial  expansion 
when  it  takes  in  desirable  territory  which  can 
be  erected  into  States  in  the  Union,  and  whose 
people  are  willing  and  fit  to  become  American 
citizens.  We  favor  trade  expansion  by  every 
peaceful  and  legitimate  means.  But  we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  seizing  or  purchas- 
ing of  distant  islands  to  be  governed  outside 
the  Constitution  and  whose  people  can  never 
become  citizens. 

We  are  in  favor  of  extending  the  Republic's 
influence  among  the  nations,  out  believe  that 
influence  should  be  extended,  not  by  force  and 
violence,  but  through  the  persuasive  power  of 
a  hic^  and  honorable  example. 

The  importance  of  other  questions  now  pend- 
ing before  the  American  people  is  in  no  wise 
diminished,  and  the  pemocratic  parW  takes 
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no  backward  step  from  its  pmittons  on  them, 
but  the  buTDing  issue  of  imperialism  growing 
out  of  the  Spanish  war  involves  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Republic  and  the  destruction  of 
our  free  institutions.  We  regard  it  as  the 
paramount  issue  of  the  campaign. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine 
The  declaration  in  the  Republican  _platform 
adopted  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  held 
in  June,  1900,  that  the  Republican  party  "stead- 
fastly aidheres  to  the  policy  announced  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,"  is  manifestly  insincere  and 
deceptive.  This  profession  is  contradicted  by 
the  avowed  policy  of  that  party  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  acquire 
and  hold  sovereignty  over  large  areas  of  terri- 
tory and  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  We  insist  on  the  strict  mainten- 
ance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  all  its  integrity, 
both  in  letto*  and  spirit,  as  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  European  authority  on 
this  continent  and  as  essential  to  our  suprem- 
acy in  American  afiEairs.  At  the  same  time  we 
declare  that  no  American  people  shall  ever  be 
held  by  force  in  unwilling  subjection  to  Euro- 
pean authority. 

Militarism 

We  oppose  militarism.  It  means  conquest 
abroad  and  intimidation  and  oppre.s5:on  at 
home.  It  means  the  strong  arm  which  has 
ever  been  fatal  to  free  institutions.  It  is  what 
millions  of  our  citizens  have  fled  from  in 
Europe.  It  will  impose  upon  our  peace-loving 
people  a  large  standing  army,  an  unnecessary 
burden  of  taxation  and  a  constant  menace  to 
their  liberties.  A  smalt  standing  army  and  a 
well-disciplined  State  militia  are  amply  suffi- 
cient in  time  of  peace.  This  Republic  nas  no 
place  for  a  vast  military  service  and  conscrip- 
tion. When  die  Nation  is  in  danger  the  volun- 
teer soldier  is  his  country's  best  defender. 
The  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
should  ever  be  cherished  in  the  patriotic  hearts 
of  a  free  people.  Such  organizations  are  ever 
an  element  of  strength  and  safety.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history  and  coeval  with  the 
Philippine  conquest  has  there  been  a  whole- 
sale departure  from  our  time-honored  and 
approral  system  of  volunteer  organizations. 
We  denoimce  it  as  un-American,  undemocratic 
and  unrepublican,  and  as  a  subversion  of  the 
ancient  and  fixed  princii^es  o£  a  free  people. 

Trusts,  Monopolies,  and  Proteetioa 

Private  monopolies  are  indefensible  and  in- 
tolerable. They  destroy  competition,  control 
the  price  of  all  material  and  of  the  finished 
proauct,  thus  robbing  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer; lessen  the  employment  of  labor  and 
arbitrarily  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof, 
and  deprive  individual  energy  and  small  cap- 
ital of  tneir  opportunity  for  Mtterment.  They 
are  the  most  efficient  agent  yet  devised  for  ap- 
propriating the  fruits  of  industry  to  thebenent 
of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and 
unless  their  insatiate  {jreed  is  checked  all 
wealth  will  be  aefjrejjated  in  a  few  hands  and 
the  Republic  desiroyed.  The  dishonest  pal- 
tering witli  the  trust  evil  by  the  Republican 
party  in  State  and  National  platforms  is  con- 
clusive pr(K>f  oi  the  trutii  oi  the  charge  that 


trusts  are  the  legitimate  iMwiuct  of  KepuUicao 
policies,  that  they  are  fostered  by  Republicac 
laws,  and  that  they  are  protected  by  the  Re- 
publican Administration  in  return  for  cam- 
paign subscriptions  and  political  support. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  an  un- 
ceasing warfare,  in  Nation,  Stat«,  and  city, 
against  private  monopoly  in  evfty  form.  Ex- 
isting laws  against  trusts  must  be  enforced 
and  more  stringent  ones  must  be  enacted  pro- 
viding for  publicit)'  as  to  the  affairs  of  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
requiring  all  corporations  to  show  before  do- 
ing busmess  outside  of  the  State  of  their 
origin  that  they  have  no  water  in  their  stock, 
and  that  they  have  not  attempted,  and  are  not 
attempting,  to  monopolize  any  branch  of  busi- 
ness or  the  production  of  any  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  whole  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce,  the 
mails,  and  all  modes  of  interstate  communica- 
tion shall  be  exercised  by  the  enactment  of 
comprehensive  laws  upon  the  subject  of  trusts. 
Tariff  laws  should  be  amended  by  putting  the 
products  of  trusts  upon  the  free  list  to  prevent 
monopoly  under  the  plea  of  protection.  The 
failure  of  the  present  Republican  Administra- 
tion, with  an  absolute  control  over  all  the 
branches  of  the  National  Government,  to  enact 
any  legislation  designed  to  prevent  or  even 
curtail  the  absorbing  power  of  trusts  and 
illegal  combinations,  or  to  enforce  the  anti- 
trust laws  already  on  the  statute  books,  proves 
the  insincerity  of  the  high-soundii^  phrases 
of  the  Republican  platform.  Corporations 
should  be  protected  in  all  their  rights,  and 
their  legitimate  interests  should  be  respected  ; 
but  any  attempt  by  corporations  to  interfere 
vrith  the  public  affairs  of  the  people  or  to  con- 
trol the  sovereignty  whkh  creates  them  should 
be  forbidden  under  such  penalties  as  will 
make  such  attempts  impossible. 

We  condemn  the  Dingley  Tariff  Law  as  a 
trust-breedinz  measure,  skillfully  devised  to 
give  the  few  favors  which  they  do  not  deserve 
and  to  place  upon  the  many  burdens  which 
they  should  not  bear. 

The  Intersute  Commerce  Law 

We  favor  such  an  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  as  will  enable 
the  commission  to  protect  individuals  and 
communities  from  discriminations  and  the 
public  from  unjust  and  tmfair  transportation 
rates. 

Free  Coinage  at  i6  to  i 
We  reaffirm  and  indorse  the  principles  of 
the  National  Democratic  Platform  adopted  at 
Chicago  in  1S96,  and  we  reiterate  the  demand 
of  that  platform  for  an  American  finaocial 
system,  made  by  the  American  people  for 
themselves,  which  shall  restore  and  maintain 
a  bimetallic  price  level,  and  as  part  of  such 
system  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the 
present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waitmg 
for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Currency  Bill 
We  denounce  the  Currency  Bill  enacted  at 
tlie  last  session  of  Congress  as  a  step  tormti 
ia  the  Republican  poUcju^whicb  ainis  to  dis- 
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credit  the  sovereign  right  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  issue  all  money,  whether  coin  or 
paper,  and  to  bestow  upon  national  banks  the 
power  to  issue  and  control  the  volume  of  paper 
money  for  their  own  benefit.  A  permanent 
national  bank  currency,  secured  by  Govern- 
ment bonds,  must  have  a  permanent  debt  to 
rest  upon,  and  if  the  bank  currency  is  to  in- 
crease with  population  and  business  the  debt 
must  also  increase.  The  Republican  currency 
statement  is,  therefore,  a  statement  for  fasten- 
ing upon  the  taxpayers  a  perpetual  and  grow- 
ing debt  for  the  benefit  of  the  banks.  We  are 
opposed  to  this  private  coiporation  paper  cir- 
culated as  money,  but  without  legal-tender 
quiuities,  and  demand  the  retirement  of  the 
natioiial  bank  notes  as  fast  as  Government 
paper  or  silver  certificates  can  be  substituted 
tor  them. 

Popular  Election  of  Senators 
We  favor  an  amendment  to  ttie  Federal  Con- 
stitution providing  for  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  we  fxvor  direct  legislation  wherever 
practicsd>le. 

"Govomment  by  Ipjnnction" 
We  are  opposed  to  government  by  injunc- 
tion, and  we  denounce  the  blacklist  and  lavor 
arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  be- 
tween corporations  and  their  employers. 

A  Department  of  Labor 

In  the  interest  of  American  labor  and  the 
upbuilding  of  die  workingman,  as  the  comer- 
stcme  of  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  we 
reconunend  that  Congress  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  in  charge  of  a  secretary,  with 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  believing  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  American  laborer  will  bring  with  it 
increased  production  and  increased  prosperity 
to  our  country  at  home  and  to  our  commerce 
abroad. 

Pensions 

We  are  proud  of  the  courage  and  fidelity  of 
die  American  soldiers  and  sailors  in  all  our 
wars ;  we  favor  liberal  pensions  to  them  and 
their  dependents,  and  we  reiterate  the  position 
taken  in  the  Chicago  Platform  in  1896,  that 
the  fact  of  enlistment  and  service  shall  be 
deemed  conclusive  evidence  against  disease 
and  disability  before  enlistment. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal 

Wc  favor  the  immediate  construction,  own- 
ership, and  control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  by 
the  United  States,  and  we  denounce  the  iasin- 
cerity  of  the  plank  in  the  Republican  National 
Plattorm  for  an  isthmian  canal  in  the  .face  of 
the'failure  of  the  Republican  majority  to  pass 
the  bill  pending  in  Congress. 

We  condemn  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  as 
a  surrender  of  American  ri^ts  and  interests, 
not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  American  people. 

New  States 
We  denounce  the  failure  of  the  Republican 
to-carry  out  its  pledges  to  grant  State- 
to  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Oklahoma,  and  we  promise  the  people 
of  diose  three  Territories  immediate  Statehood 
and  boi»«  ruJ«  during;  their  conditioo  as  Terri- 


tories, and  we  favor  home  rule  and  a  territorial 
form  of  government  lor  Alaska  and  Porto 
Rico. 

Irrigation 

We  favor  an  intelligent  system  of  improving 
the  arid  lands  of  the  West,  storing  the  waters 
for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  die  holding  of 
such  lands  for  actual  setuers. 

Chinese  Bxelusion 

We  favor  the  continuance  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Law,  and  its 
application  to  the  same  classes  of  all  Asiatic 
races. 

No  Foreign  Alliance 

Jefferson  said :  "Peace,  commerce,  and  hon- 
est friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling 
alliances  with  none."  We  approve  this  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  earnestly  protest  against 
the  Republican  departure  wnicn  has  involved 
us  in  so-called  world  politics,  including  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe  and  the  intrigue  and 
land-graboing  of  Asia,  and  we  especially  con- 
demn the  ill-concealed  Republican  alliance 
widi  England,  which  must  mean  discrimination 
against  other  friendly  nations,  and  which  has 
already  stifled  the  Nation's  voice  while  liberty 
is  being  strangled  in  Africa. 

S^ympathy  for  the  Boeis 

Believing  in  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment and  rejecting  as  did  our  forefathers  the 
claim  of  monarchy,  we  view  with  indignation 
the  purpose  of  Ei^and  to  overwhelm  with 
force  the  South  African  republics.  Speaking, 
as  we  believe,  for  the  entire  American  nation, 
except  its  Republican  office-holders,  and  for 
all  free  men  every  where,  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathies to  the  heroic  burghers  in  dieir  unequal 
struggle  to  maintain  theur  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Subsidy  and  War  Taxes 

We  denounce  the  lavish  appropriations  of 
recent  Republican  Congresses,  which  have 
kept  taxes  nigh  and  which  threaten  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  oppressive  war  levies.  We 
oppose  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  to  be 
squandered  in  such  barefaced  frauds  upon  the 
taxpayers  as  tiie  Siiipping  Subsidy  Bill,  which 
under  the  false  pretense  of  prospering  Anteri- 
can  ship-building,  would  put  uneamedm^ltons 
into  the  pockets  of  favorite  contributors  to  the 
Republican  campaign  fund.  We  favor  the 
reduction  and  speedy  repeal  of  the  war  taxes 
and  a  return  to  the  time-honored  Democratic 
policy  of  strict  economy  in  Governmental  ex- 
penditures. 

Believing  that  our  most  cherished  institu- 
tions are  in  great  peril,  that  the  very  existence 
of  our  constitutional  Republic  is  at  stake,  and 
that  the  decision  now  to  be  rendered  will  de- 
termine whether  w  not  our  children  are  to 
enjoy  those  blessed  privileges  of  free  govern- 
ment which  have  made  the  United  States 
great,  prosperous,  and  honored,  we  eamesdy 
ask  for  the  foregoing  declaration  of  principles 
the  hearty  support  of  the  liberty-loving  Amer- 
ican people,  regardless  of  previous  party  af- 
^iations.  ^  w   
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Peking  on  the  Eve  of  Anarchy 

By  Anna  N.  Benjamin 

[This  article  was  written  tn  Peking  in  the  latter  half  of  May,  when  the  events  which  haw 
filled  the  civilized  world  with  apprehension  and  horror  were  "drawing  near.  Miss  Benjamin, 
as  will  be  seen,  foreshadows  accurately  the  precise  event  which  has  now  occurred — the  tem- 
porary triumph  of  the  Boxers  and  the  attack  on  the  foreigners.  Her  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  Miss  Benjamin  left  Peking  in  time  to  escape  the  fate  that  at  this  writing  seems 
to  have  overtaken  so  many  Americans  ana  Europeans. — The  Editors.] 


THE  political  situation  in  this  great 
filthy  beehive  of  a  city,  surround- 
ing the  holy  of  holies  of  an  Em- 
peror who  rules  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  has  changed  little  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  "  The  Son  of  Heaven  "  and 
his  official  "  mother  "  and  ruler  are  at  pres- 
ent out  of  the  city  at  the  summer  palace. 
The  old  lady  is  as  active  as  ever,  though 
somewhat  checkedin  her  campaign  against 
reforms  by  the  unexpected  strength  of  the 
reformers.  But  there  is  serious  trouble 
afloat,  and,  if  it  does  not  directly  emanate 
from  the  Dowager,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  secretly  encouraged  by  her. 

If  people  in  the  West  have  heard  re- 
cently about  the  "  Boxers "  in  China,  I 
wonder  how  much  meaning  the  term  con- 
veys to  them.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible 
that,  by  the  time  this  letter  reaches  Amer* 
ica,  they  may  have  added  to  the  list  of 
their  atrocities  and  perpetrated  a  massacre 
of  foreigners,  against  whom  the  society  is 
especially  directed.  The  name  of  the 
'association  varies,  as  most  names  do  in 
China,  but  perhaps  "  I  Ho  Ch'uan  "  is  as 
common  as  any.  This  is  variously  trans- 
lated as  "  Righteous  Fist  Society  "  (hence 
"  Boxers  ")  and  '*  League  of  Righteous 
Harmony."  The  r^hteousness  may  be 
better  appreciated  by  the  Oriental  intelli- 
gence than  by  our  own.  The  strength  of 
the  society  seems  to  be  in  the  north,  par- 
ticularly in  the  province  of  Chih  li,  in 
which  Peking  is  situated.  The  capital  of 
this  province  is  Pao-ting-fu,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Peking.  Peking 
being  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  there 
is  of  com%  a  separate  capit^  for  each 
province. 

Though  the  society  of  "  Boxers  "  has 

but  recently  been  heard  from,  it  is  in  real- 
ity but  a  present-day  manifestation  of  a 
secret  society  which  has  existed  through 
the  whole  Manchu  dynasty,  of  which  the 
Emperor,  Kwang  Hsu,  is  a  scion,  for  a 
period  of  two  hundred  an(|  fifty  yearSt  It 
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was  undoubtedly  formed  by  plotters  against 
the  Manchu  a>nquerors.  Though  thnr 
plots  have  never  succeeded  in  oi^ng  the 
intruders  from  their  firm  seat  on  die  Celes- 
tial throne,  the  society  has  continued  to 
exist  under  one  name  or  another  till  the 
present  day.  It  used  to  be,  not  very  long 
ago,  "  The  White  Lotus  Society ;"  it  has 
also  of  late  years  been  tenned  "  The  Great 
Knife  or  Sword  Society."  When  the  al- 
ready accomplished  designs  and  the  hopes 
of  the  "  Boxers  "  are  known,  this  seems  to 
be  the  most  appropriate  name  of  alL 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  object 
of  the  society  as  represented  by  die 
"  Boxers  "  of  the  present  day  is  of  an  en- 
tirely different  nature  from  what  it  was  at 
its  inception  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  So  much  is  this  so  that  the  old 
Manchu  Dowager  is  considered  to  be  quite 
in  empathy  with  their  aspirations.  It  is 
thought  that  the  slumbering  society  was 
wakened  to  life  by  certain  phases  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  China.  There 
are  more  converts  to  this  form  of  Chris- 
tianity than  to  any  other.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  worked  longer  in  China 
than  any  of  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
and  th^  are  not  so  particular  about  putting 
their  converts  on  probation.  They  accept 
immediately  all  who  come  to  them. 
Whether  these  are  faithful  to  their  new 
religion  or  not,  they  are  still  kept  on  the 
rolls.  But  the  cause  of  the  uprising  of 
the  "  Boxers  "  is  due  to  a  tJiird  condition. 
Recently  through  the  great  activity  of  the 
French  Legation  especial  privileges  have 
been  accorded  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 
This  does  not  indicate  an  encouragii^ 
attitude  towards  Christianity  on  Hie  part 
of  the  Government,  but  rather  the  Govern- 
ment's weakness  in  being  forced  to  a 
position  which  is  exceedingly  humiliating 
and  distasteful.  So  much  have  the  Roman 
Catholics  achieved  in  this  line  that  a 
native  convert  in  trouble /wi^M?^1^>S^^^ 
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subjected  to  lawsuit  or  arrest,  applies 
immediately  to  his  priest,  who  responds  by 
sending  his  card  to  the  local  magistrate. 
This  acts  like  magic,  and  the  convert  is 
released  or  gains  his  point  A  short  time 
ag[o  the  Government  offered  rank  to  the 
various  heads  ot  missions  in  China.  This 
again  was  the  outcome  of  diplomatic 
pressure,  and  not  a  sign  of  liberality. 
The  English  and  American  Episcopal 
Church  bishops,  and  the  men  of  other 
missions,  after  careful  consideration,  de- 
clined the  offer.  The  Roman  Catholics 
accepted  it 

It  does  not  take  the  canny  Chinaman 
long  to  see  and  to  seize  an  opportunity  of 
material  advantage  wherein  he  may  get 
ahead  of  his  neighbors.  Small  wonder 
that  the  ranks  of  converts  were  unnatu- 
rally swelled.  Many  men  who  wished  to 
settle  old  grudges  or  to  attain  certain  set- 
tlements in  law  unfavorable  to  their  op* 
ponents  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  obtained  their  desires  from 
this  vantage  point  It  must  not  be  con- 
sidered that  die  priests  have  been  lacking 
in  conscientiousness.  It  is  generally  their 
zeal  for  the  Faith  which  has  led  them  to 
make  mistakes,  and  too  often  they  have 
failed  to  investigate  whether  the  supposed 
convert  yrhom  they  were  helping  was  in 
the  right  or  the  wrong.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  here  is  injustice  which  the 
Chinese  might  naturally  resent,  albeit  it  is 
only  of  a  new  variety — hardly  of  a  differ- 
ent nature — from  that  to  which  they  have 
always  been  accustomed. 

The  incipient  society  was  especially 
directed  against  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  injustice  for  which  they  were  respon- 
sible, but  as  they  grow  more  and  more 
fanatical,  less  distinction  is  being  made 
between  the  various  bodies  of  Christians, 
and  at  the  present  moment  all  are  more  or 
less  in  danger.  Nor  have  the  *'  Boxers  " 
thus  far  confined  themselves  to  threats. 
Every  day  rumors  and  definite  news  of 
outbreaks,  violence,  and  murder  in  the 
country  districts  are  brought  to  Peking, 
and  the  caiutal  itself  is  now  infected  by 
the  prevailing  fanaticism.  The  greatest 
danger  is,  perhaps,  in  Pao-ting-fu,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province.  Here  two  thousand 
Chinese  have  recently  entered  the  Roman 
Catholic  fold  by  the  quick  conversion 
process,  which  has  behind  it  the  ulterior 
motive  just  alluded  to. 


At  Tung  Cho,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Pao-ting-fu,  there  is  a  Protestant  chapel. 
The  other  day,  while  a  missionary  was 
there  holding  service,  the  "  Boxers  "  tore 
the  sign  off  the  building,  which  they  threat- 
ened to  destroy.  An  official  arrived,  but 
did  nothing.  One  of  the  most  respect- 
able Chinese  in  the  town  finally  stood  up 
and  attempted  to  say  a  good  word  for 
the  missionary.  He  was  beaten  with 
pieces  of  the  sign  and  left  for  dead  in  the 
street;  the  missionary  himself  finally  took 
refuge  on  the  roof  tilt  the  mob  dispersed. 
In  other  places  numbers  of  the  Roman 
converts  have  been  killed  and  the 
churches  destroyed.  To-day  there  is  the 
news  that  at  Tsihshiu,  at  a  distance  of 
seventy  ri  (about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles)  from  Peking,  the  mob  killed  thir- 
teen native  Roman  Catholics  and  de- 
stroyed all  of  their  village.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  rioters  have  come  to  Peking. 

The  country  is  filled  with  refugees  who 
are  hastening  away  from  threatened  dis- 
tricts with  their  household  goods  in  carts. 
The  inns  refuse  to  take  them  in,  being 
in  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  "  Boxers." 
Near  Pao-ting-fu  there  are  two  villages 
five  miles  apart,  one  held  by  '*  Boxers," 
the  other  by  Roman  Catholics  who  have 
some  arms  and  have  fortified  themselves. 
In  many  places  they  are  making  a  more 
or  less  organized  resistance,  which  the 
greatness  of  their  numbers  often  justifies 
them  in  doing. 

There  has  been  a  drought  in  North 
China  for  nine  months  during  which  there 
has  been  but  one  rain.  A  terrible  famine 
is  threatened.  This  state  of  affairs  the 
"  Boxers  "  lay  at  the  door  of  foreigners 
in  general,  so  that  all  will  soon  be  in- 
cluded in  their  hatred,  and  no  distinction 
will  be  made. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  ascertain  what 
the  Chinese  Government  is  doing  in  this 
crisis  to  protect  the  foreign  residents 
within  its  domain.  The  Dowager  sees 
to  it  that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
proclamations  against  the  rioters  posted 
in  conspicuous  places  on  city  gates,  and 
then  she  is  credited  with  quietly  "  tipping 
them  the  wink  "  to  proceed.  She  would 
like,  indeed,  to  make  the  "  Boxers "  a 
catspaw  for  getting  rid  of  the  foreigners, 
or,  at  least,  a  number  of  them.  After- 
wards she  will  be  quite  willing  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  the  murderers,  and  to 
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call  the  attention  of  all  the  world  tu  her 
terrible  proclamations.  While  some  of 
the  Governors  encourage  the  fanatics, 
there  are  others  who  boldly  oppose  them. 
The  "  Boxers  "  claim  that  after  they  have 
joined  the  society,  and  have  whirled  like 
dervishes  till  they  have  gotten  into 
a  trance,  they  are  invulnerable.  A 
young  *'  Boxer,"  making  this  statement  to 
a  certain  Governor,  was  taken  at  his 
word,  and  shot  as  an  example.  The 
Governor  naturally  asked  where  the  in- 
vulnerability came  in.  The  young  man's 
father  stepped  forward,  and  said  that  his 
son  had  not  been  a  "  Boxer  "  for  a  sufl5- 
cient  length  of  time,  and  begged  the  Gov- 
ernor to  try  again  on  him.  But  the  Gov- 
ernor refused  to  sacrifice  another  life.  A 
well-known  Chinese  General,  who  is  now 
the  Governor  of  Shangtung,  cut  off  another 
"  Boxer's "  head,  and  in  several  places 
ofhctals  have  made  threats  against  them. 

Concerning  the  missionaries  themselves, 
who,  next  to  native  converts,  are  most  in 
danger,  they  bear  the  suspense  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness  and  calmness,  going 
about  their  work  as  usual,  though  large 


numbers  of  their  people  have  been  fright- 
ened away.  To  one  who  has  never  been 
to  China,  or  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  other  horrors  perpetrated  by 
fanantical  Chinese  against  foreigners,  and 
missionaries  tn  particular,  the  danger  may 
not  seem  appalling.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
those  people  from  foreign  countries  who 
are  living  and  working  in  certain  parts  aS 
North  China  at  the  present  time  are  daily 
in  danger  of  their  lives. 

It  is  just  possible  that  because  of  their 
continued  murder  of  innocent  Chinese  the 
"  Boxers  "  may  feel  the  vengeance  of  the 
Chinese  law  with  its  clogged  wheels 
before  they  are  led  to  carry  their  "  right- 
eousness" to  any  greater  lengths.  The 
Dowager  Empress  could  nip  the  whole 
movement  in  the  bud  with  a  few  vigorous 
measures,  for  I  believe  the  valor  of  the 
"  Boxers  "  to  be  of  that  order  which  does 
not  thrive  before  a  determined  resistance. 
A  number  of  arrests  and  a  few  decapita- 
tions of  ringleaders  m^t  considerably 
lessen  the  force  of  that  "  rigiiteous  fist," 
and  the  ancient  socieQr  be  made  again 
only  a  latent  force  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 


American  Workingmen  and  Religion 


By  Samuel  M.  Jones* 


THE  religious  condition  of  working- 
men  and  of  all  other  men  is  practic- 
ally the  same.  Society  is  a  unit 
Man  is  asocial  being,  and  the  fact  that  one 
is  asked  to  write  under  a  title  such  as  forms 
the  head  of  this  article  is  one  of  the 
evidences  that  we  are  not  yet  free  from  the 
most  deadly  form  of  skepticism — that  is, 
unbelief  in  one's  fellows,  the  evidence  of 
the  unbelief  being  manifest  in  the  suggest- 
ivoiess  of  the  title  indicating  that  the  idea 
that  men  can  be  dealt  with  as  classes  has 
not  yet  disappeared  from  the  public  mind. 
I  do  not  accept  the  class  idea  at  all.  In 
my  own  life  1  have  been  a  workingman, 
a  superintendent,  a  business  man,  a  man- 
ufacturer, and  a  mayor,  and  in  all  of  these 
various  relations  to  society  I  cannot  see 
that  I  was  anything  other  than  a  ma», 
always,  to  a  very  great  extent,  moved  by 
the  same  impulses,  insi»red  by  the  same 


•  Our  readers  will  hnd  in  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  for 
May  6,  IW9.  an  interesting  article  on  "  Mayor  Joiks  of 
Tofedo,"  written  by  Dr.  Washington  tiUdden. 


hopes  and  ambitions,  and  subject  to  the 
same  disappointments,  foilures,  and  con- 
flicting emotions. 

The  very  idea  that  we  must  deal  with 
people  as  classes,  in  addition  to  being 
irreligious,  skeptical,  and  atheistic,  is 
misleading,  confusing,  and  almost  an 
absolute  hindrance  to  one's  ^efulness  as 
a  factor  in  the  educational  work  that  is 
carrying  the  race  forward  to  larger  liberQr. 

The  religious  condition  of  the  working- 
men  in  Am^ca  must,  of  necessi^,  be  the 
reflex  of  the  religious  condition  of  the 
business  men  and  the  professional  men, 
or  the  men  who  do  not  work.  If  anything 
can  be  said  to  be  soaa/  rather  than  indi- 
vidual, it  must  be  our  religion,  for  there 
is  no  way  in  which  our  religion  can  find 
expression  except  in  social  relation ;  for 
"  if  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  be 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  ?"  It  follows,  then,  that  my 
religious  condition  *  will  be  reflected  in 
the  condition  of  those  most-closely  j-elated 
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to  me;  under  the  existing  capitalistic 
system,  these  are  the  workingmen,  com- 
monly called  my  employees,  upon  the  fruit 
ol  whose  toil  I  may  be  living  an  entirely 
idle  and  wholly  useless  life ;  to  such  an 
extent  as  I  am  so  living,  my  life  is  an 
immoral  one.  I  am  not  eating  my  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  my  face,  but  rather  I  am 
eating  bread  produced  by  the  sweat  of 
another  man's  face,  and  that  other  man 
my  brother.  And  it  is  as  certain  that  the 
immorality  which  I  am  practicing  by  using 
my  fellow-men  as  mere  instruments  to 
gather  profit  will  be  reflected  in  their  lives, 
as  the  virusof  small-pox  is  certain  to  show 
itself  when  injected  into  the  human  body. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  been  uncon- 
scious of  being  anything  but  a  man  in  the 
various  conditions  of  life  through  which  I 
have  passed,  and  I  know  that  I  get  closer 
to  the  God  in  my  fellow-men  when  I  meet 
them,  treat  them  and  deal  with  them  as 
equals,  as  integral  parts  of  a  social  whole, 
as  peopie,  than  I  could  possibly  get  by,  as 
it  were,  putting  them  under  a  microscope 
and  studying  them  as  classes  or  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  class. 

So,  to  those  who  want  to  improve  the 
religious  condition  of  the  workingmen  of 
America,  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  First 
"  remove  the  beam  from  thine  own  eye, 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  remove  the 
mote  from  the  eye  of  thy  brother."  As 
the  God  in  us  finds  opportunity  for  more 
perfect  expression  through  more  and  more 
just  dealing  with  our  fellow-men,  our  eyes 
will  be  opened  and  we  shall  see  our  fellow- 
men,  not  as  classes  or  separate  and  dis- 
tinct individuals,  the  highest  duty  accord- 
ing to  prevailing  notions  being  material 
interest,  being  the  getting  of  things,  prop- 
erty, for  himself,  but  we  shall  look  upon 
society  as  a  human  whole,  and  we  shall 
find  our  chief  joy  and  delight  in  doing  as 
a  /fu/y  our  utmost  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  social  body.  Such 
a  title  as  the  one  under  which  this  article 
is  written  will  have  fallen  into  disuse,  the 
term  workingmen  will  have  become  obso- 
lete, for  when  all  are  religious  then  all 
will  work,  for  nothing  can  be  more  irre- 
ligious than  to  live  an  idle  and  useless 
life ;  every  one  that  so  lives,  every  one 
that  does  not  render  to  society  useful  serv- 
ice, is  living  a  useless  life  and  living  upon 
the  toil  of  some  other  one. 

We  reach  the  cpnclusion,  then,  stated 


in  the  form  of  a  proposition  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  that  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  workingmen  is  the  religious 
condition  of  all  men,  and  we  understand 
more  clearly  than  before  that  "no  man 
Uveth  to  himself."  Of  course  I  have  not 
used  the  word  religious  in  any  narrow 
sense ;  I  have  rather  used  it  as  including 
all  that  is  best  in  man.  In  the  narrow  or 
technical  sense,  I  presume  the  business 
and  professional  classes  are  more  religious 
than  the  workingmen;  that  is,  that  in 
larger  proportion  they  are  church  mem- 
bers and  attend  the  "means  of  grace," 
and  so  on.  But  the  church  itself,  no 
longer  deceived,  is  coming  to  see  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  Pharisaism 
and  religion,  that  there  is  no  real  differ- 
ence between  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man,  and  that  the  only  way  of  expressing 
one's  love  to  God  is  in  one's  dealings  with 
men.  And  I  believe  that,  in  the  evolu- 
tionary processes  that  now  distinctively 
mark  this  present  epoch,  we  can  see  the 
transformation  that  is  taking  place  inside 
the  Church,  that  will  one  day  lead  the 
Church  to  take  the  high  place  that  must 
be  held  by  some  form  of  institution, 
whether  you  call  it  "  hall  of  reason  "  or 
church  or  what  not,  where  men  and  women 
will  gather  together  and  dismiss  their 
cares  and  "  shake  their  hearts  out  to- 
gether," as  the  Germans  say,  in  fellow- 
ship one  with  another.  When  those  better 
days  come,  we  shall  see  days  that  are  less 
strifeful,  for  we  shall  have  learned  that 
"  life  consisteth  not  in  things,"  but  rather 
in  being,  in  doing,  in  giving,  instead  of  in 
getting. 

The  one  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that 
bids  us  all  take  courage  is  seen  in  the 
growth  of  the  religious  sentiment — I  mean 
the  sure-enough  religious  as  separated 
from  the  pietistic  notion — for,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  the  movement  for  social 
reform  is  a  religious  movement.  The 
growth  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
entire  race  is  full  of  encourf^ement  to  all 
lovers  of  righteousness.  No  one  can  be 
truly  religious  who  does  not  accept  this 
important  fundamental,  for  the  thought  of 
oneness  b  as  scientific  as  it  is  religious. 
If  God  is  All-Father,  then  "  it  follows,  as 
the  night  the  day,"  that  all  mankind  are 
brothers.  This  lesson  is  being  taught  in 
many  ways.  The  true  spirit  of  Socialism, 
that  has  grown  so  marvelously  in  our 
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country  during  the  last  few  years,  is  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  is  religious ;  and 
while  there  are  many  advocates  of  Social- 
ism who  are  yet  teaching  according  to  Ote 
narrow  conceptions  of  individualism,  as  it 
finds  expression  in  the  party  idea  in  our 
politics,  yet  I  believe  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  all  will  see  that  this 
teaching  must  give  way  to  the  logical 
interpretation  of  the  broad  principle 
towards  the  realization  of  which  human- 
ity is  progressing.  Socialism  is  growing 
among  all  so-called  classes — perhaps 
among  workingmen  faster  than  anywhere 
else. 

The  complaint  of  the  party  Socialists  is 
directed  wholly  against  the  competitive 
system  ;  and  the  competitive  system  is,  of 
course,  a  system  of  warfare.  We  can 
easily  see  that  competition  is  wrong,  in 
economics,  in  material  things ;  that  the 
system  can  never  bring  peace  to  the  world ; 
that  it  means  the  survival  of  the  strong- 
est ;  in  short,  as  has  been  many  times 
said,  competition  is  war.  The  awakening 
of  the  social  conscience  and  the  religious 
impulse  within  us  will  bring  us  to  see 
that,  if  competition  is  wrong  anywhere, 
then  the  competitive  principle  must  be 
wrong  everywhere.  But  we  are  not  led 
to  see  this  great  truth  by  the  appeals  that 
are  made  to  our  material  interests,  but 
only  as  the  appeal  comes  to  the  religious 
instinct — that  is,  to  the  idea  of  brother- 
hood and  duty. .  All  will  admit  that 
natural  brothers  ought  not  to  fight  either 
for  trade,  advantage,  through  the  methods 
of  business,  or  for  any  other  advantage 
by  the  fiercer  methods  of  warfare.  The 
competitive  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  murder, 
and  it  is  evident  to  observing  persons 
that  the  workers  of  the  world  must  lead 
in  spreading  this  great  truth.  Jesus  has 
told  us  that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
will  make  us  free ;  and  to  me  there  is 
something  like  pathos  in  the  thought  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  other  way  for  the 
soul  to  realize  freedom  except  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  there  is  no 
cross-lots  or  short-cut  way.  "  Ye  must 
be  bom  again  "  is  as  literally  true  to-day 
as  when  Jesus  uttered  the  words.  There 


is  no  middle  ground.  The  scientific  prin- 
ciple must  rule,  and  does  rule,  else  there 
is  no  hope  in  the  world.  Love  is  the 
only  basis  upon  which  we  can  hope  to 
build  an  enduring  State  or  secure  any  sort 
of  permanent  social  order.  The  race  is 
struggling  as  never  before  to  realize  thi* 
truth  in  all  of  its  wonderful  depth  of 
meaning.  We  see  it  in  the  great  growth 
of  fraternal  organizations  that  have  char- 
acterized the  history  of  the  last  few  years ; 
we  see  it  in  the  great  trade-union  move- 
ment that  has  fraternized  and  co-ordinated 
great  bodies  of  workingmen ;  we  see  it  in 
the  countless  number  of  societies,  clubs, 
lodges,  institutions,  and  brotherhoods  that 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  world.  In 
the  narrower  sense  these  movements  are 
individualistic,  but  in  the  broader  and 
deeper  sense  they  are  social  and  religious. 
It  is  an  expression  of  the  longing  for 
brotherhood,  for  fellowship;  and  thb 
awakened  social  conscience  is  the  veiy 
force  that  will  produce  the  enlightened 
intellect  that  will  lead  these  numberless 
organizations  to  see  and  to  understand 
the  folly  of  the  unbrotherly  method,  and 
lead  them  finally  into  one  grand  Brother- 
hood— the  good  of  all  being  the  music 
that  shall  sing  the  world  to  its  work 

We  know  that  by  and  by  a  brighter  day  w91 
come. 

When  hate  and  strife  shall  die,  and  each  man 

own  his  home ; 
When  mine  and  thine  are  ours,  and  every  law 

is  good, 

And  all  are  pure  as  flowers  in  one  grand 
Brotherhood. 

I  am  satisfied  that  "  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  God  " — 
that  is,  to  them  that  love  the  good.  And 
blessed  are  we  that  our  eyes  see  this  day, 
the  day  of  hope  and  good  cheer  that  none 
of  the  epochs  of  the  past  have  seen ;  for  we 
are  in  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that 
is  finally  to  culminate  in  a  great  revival  of 
real  religion  that  shall  exclude  none,  in- 
clude all,  and  that  shall  open  the  eyes  of 
our  understanding  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  life  and  words  of  Christ,  whom  we 
profess  to  love,  and  that  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 

Toledo,  0. 
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By  Ethelwy 

EXCESSIVE  wrath  turns  some  men- 
to  fire,  others  to  ice ;  others  it 
seems  to  set  temporarily  insane. 
Corlick  Evans  belonged  to  the  last  class. 
When  he  arrived  home  from  market  one 
Saturday  and  found  Laban  Wing's  young 
bull  trampling  down  his  beautiful  field  of 
corn  for  the  third  Ume,  he  unhesitatingly 
went  to  the  old  sleigh-box,  where  a  rifle 
repwsed  among  several  sddom-used  tools, 
loaded  it,  went  out  to  the  field,  took  delib- 
erate aim,  and  shot  the  animal  dead.  Then 
he  returned  to  the  house,  whence  the 
sound  of  a  dinner-horn  was  issuing,  and 
soused  his  red  head  in  a  tin  basin  of  cold 
water,  on  the  wash-bench  outside  the 
kitchen  door. 

"What  you  been  shootin',  Corlick?" 
asked  his  wife,  as  she  placed  the  roast 
pork  and  potatoes  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  nothin'  of  any  account,"  he  re- 
plied, with  affected  indifference;  "only 
Laban  Wing's  bull." 

"  Why,  Corlick  Evans  1"  she  cried. 
"  Hell  hev  the  law  on  ye,  Corlickt"  said 
his  father,  who  lived  with  the  young  pair ; 
"  mark  my  words,  he'll  hev  the  law  on  ye." 

"  Nonsense,  father  J"  spoke  up  Corlick, 
with  full-voiced  decision.  "  Quakers  don't 
go  to  law." 

"  Why  don't  they  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Evans. 
"  'Cause  they're  scared  if  they  do  they'll 
get  the  worst  of  it,  I  s'pose,"  said  Corlick 
with  a  great  laugh. 

"  Well,  you'll  see  he  won't  let  you  off," 
declared  the  young  wife ;  "  he'll  come 
over  here  with  a  horsewhip." 

"Well,  1  guess  he  won't.  I'd  respect 
him  if  he  did,  but  there's  no  more  fight  in 
him  than  there  is  in  a  pet  lamb.  No,  I'll 
tell  you  what  he'll  do.  He'll  put  on  his 
second  best  fourth-day  meeting  coat,  and 
come  over  here  and  admonish  me — point 
out  the  error  of  my  ways,  you  know." 
Corlick  laughed  £^in,  but  the  laugh  ended 
in  a  snarl  of  derision  and  contempt  "  Ugh, 
he  makes  me  sick  i" 

Old  Mr.  Evans  made  an  uneasy  move- 
ment in  his  chair.    "  Mind  you,  Corlick," 
he  said  deprecatingjy, "  I  don't  think  you're 
in  the  right  of  it" 
The  young  man's  swaggering  audacity 


I  Wetherald 

suffered  perceptible  diminution.  He  had 
a  genuine  affection  for  the  sickly  old  man, 
who  had  been  father  and  mother  to  him 
during  most  of  his  life,  and  he  could  not 
endure  a  word  of  protest  from  him. 
"  Now,  look  here,  father,"  he  said  in  a 
strong,  clear  voice,  his  blue  eyes  fixed 
unflinchingly  on  his  father's  face,  "  the 
thing  has  been  perfectly  fair  and  square 
from  first  to  last — perfectly  fair  and  square. 
The  first  time  that  the  breachy  bull  jumped 
into  my  com  I  gave  him  fair  wamin'. 
I  said,  '  You  keep  your  bull  off  my  prem- 
ises or  I'll  shoot  htm.'  Then  he  fastened 
him  into  a  ramshackle  old  shed.  Might 
have  knowed  he'd  break  the  door  down, 
which  he  did  right  straight  off,  and 
plunged  direct  into  my  com  again.  I  was 
pretty  mad,  but  I  held  it  in,  and  warned 
him  again.  I  said, '  The  next  time  your 
bull  gets  into  my  com  he'll  be  shot  dead.' 
I  spoke  up  good  and  loud.  He  couldn't 
help  but  hear,  and  he  knew  I  always  keep 
my  word.  Then  he  took  a  rope  and  tied 
him  to  a  tree.  The  tree  was  stronger 
than  the  bull,  but  the  rope  wasn't.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  My  part  of  the 
contract  was  to  keep  my  word.  And  I 
did." 

The  old  man  said  nothing  more. 

Over  on  the  next  farm  Laban  Wing  was 
busy  skinning  the  dead  animal.  When 
he  had  finished  he  changed  his  soiled 
garments,  put  his  straw  hat  very  firmly 
on  his  head,  and  went  to  see  Corlick  Evans. 
That  young  man  was  lazily  chewing  a 
toothpick  on  his  front  porch  when  his  visi- 
tor's sober-hued  figure  and  unemotional 
face  obtruded  themselves  on  his  vision. 

Laban  halted  in  front  of  the  house,  his 
face  and  voice  stem,  but  quiet  and  un- 
constrained. "Thee  shot  my  bull,"  he 
said. 

"Confound  your  impudencel"  roared 
Corlick,  with  a  volley  of  abuse  so  vile 
that  even  a  less  unworldly  earthanLaban's 

might  have  shrunk  away  from  it  "  Get 
out  of  my  sight,"  he  shouted,  "  and  if  you 

ever  dare  " 

But  the  Quaker  youth  was  already  pur- 
suing his  calm  way  homeward  along  the 
country  road. 
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One  warm  September  evening  Corlick 
Evans  came  out  of  the  village  store  with 
a  can  of  kerosene  in  one  hand  and  a 
bask^  of  groceries  in  the  other,  and 
started  on  his  two-mile  walk  home. 
Across  the  dusty  road  another  figure  kept 
equal  pace  with  him.  This  figure  was  tall 
and  thin,  with  the  head  thrust  slightly  for- 
ward, the  eyes  on  the  ground.  When  Cor- 
lick hurried  his  steps  it  took  long  strides  ; 
when  he  sauntered,  it  delayed.  A  tempest 
of  irritation  gathered  in  Corlick's  heart 
He  could-order  his  enemy  off  his  prem- 
ises, but  he  could  not  order  him  off  the 
highroad.  Unable  to  endure  this  haunt- 
ing presence  any  longer,  he  dropped  his 
burdens  on  the  grassy  wayside,  leaned 
his  back  defiantly  against  the  fence  and 
glared  across  at  his  foe. 

"Well,"  he  demanded  harshly,  " what 
have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Thee  shot  my  bull,"  said  Laban. 

With  a  groan  of  min|^ed  disgust  and 
despair,  Corlick  seized  his  can  and  basket 
and  hurried  homeward.  The  tall  figure 
still  kept  step  with  him.  About  them  the 
d£;.epening  twilight  held  the  sadness  of 
departing  summer.  The  road  was  very 
still.  No  carriage  or  pedestrian  passed 
them.  Corlick  had  a  lively  imagination. 
He  felt  himself  a  lost  spirit,  drifting  into 
deeper  and  deeper  gulfs  of  night,  with  one 
stern  accusing  presence  forever  following 
him.  Was  a  mile  or  two  of  country  road 
ever  so  endless  before  ?  In  his  eagerness 
to  push  the  gate  that  opened  into  his  lane 
he  dropped  the  topmost  parcel  from  his 
basket  Laban  gravely  replaced  it,  and 
went  on  to  his  own  home  without  a  word ; 
but  all  along  the  darkening  lane  Corlick 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice  that  said,  "  Thee 
shot  my  bull,  thee  shot  my  bull." 

Later  that  evening,  as  he  was  *'  doing 
the  chores"  at  the  bam,  sudden  remorse 
took  hold  of  Corlick  Evans.  *'  Why,  what 
an  infernal  fool  I  am  1"  he  exclaimed, 
setting  his  lantern  down.  "  Why  didn't 
1  swear  at  him  ?  That  would  have  scared 
him  off  home  in  no  time.  I  don't  know 
what  possessed  me  to  act  so  tongue-tied 
and  queer.  He'll  think  I'hi  afraid  of  him." 

Their  next  meeting  took  place  during 
the  fall  plowing.  The  end  of  the  furrow 
took  Corlick  close  to  the  roadway  fence, 
and  glancing  down  to  the  corner  of  his 
farm,  he  recognized  Laban  making  his 
way  toward  him.    Corlick  quickly  turned 


his  horses,  and  plowed  down  to  the  other 
end  of  the  cultivated  ground,  which  was 
not  far  from  the  farm  outbuildings.  Thm 
he  let  his  horses  stand,  while  he  went  to 
the  bam  and  took  two  or  three  deliberate 
drinks  of  cider.  *'  I  ain't  afraid  of  no  man," 
he  assured  himself,  "  but  it's  just  as  well 
to  let  that  lunatic  get  past  before  I  make 
another  round."  Twenty  minutes  later 
he  approached  the  roadside  fence  again. 
Laban,  who  had  been  patiently  waiting  on 
the  top  rail,  stepped  down  and  confronted 
him. 

"  Thee  shot  my  bull,"  he  said. 

Here  was  the  golden  opportunity  for 
Corlick  to  utter  the  frightful  language 
which  was  to  horrify  the  Quaker  boy  into 
immediate  flight  The  superstitious  awe 
of  gathering  darkness  and  following  foot- 
steps could  not  datint  his  resolution  now. 
It  was  nearly  noon  of  a  bright  day.  A 
light  wagon  rattled  down  the  side  road, 
and  a  heavy  one  rumbled  after  it.  But 
somehow  Corlick  could  not  laugh,  he  could 
not  rage,  he  could  not  curse.  "  What  in 
perdition  is  the  matter  with  me?"  he 
queried  inwardly.  Aloud  he  shouted  at 
his  horses:  "Getup,Jinnyl  G'long.Dick," 
He  tried  to  believe  that  he  had  simply 
ignored  Laban,  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  dignified  thing  to  do.  But  in  his 
heart  he  knew  that  he  had  quailed  before 
those  steadfast  eyes.  ' 

In  the  following  winter  old  Mr.  Evans 
was  taken  very  ill,  and  the  young  Quaker 
and  his  mother  found  opportunity  for 
many  neighborly  kindnesses,  which  in- 
creased Corlick's  sense  of  bitterness. 
*'  Confound  him,"  he  muttered,  "  if  I  had 
shot  him  instead  of  his  bull  I  might  have 
had  some  peace  of  my  life." 

After  his  father's  death  Corlick  hard- 
ened his  heart  anew.  It  had  been  several 
months  since  he  had  heard  that  unpleas- 
ant reminder  from  Laban's  lips,  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  he  would  never  hear 
it  again.  But  one  day,  as  he  was  arranging 
a  scarecrow  in  his  corn-field,  he  saw  his 
neighbor  getting  over  the  fence  and  com- 
ing leisurely  toward  him.  There  rose  in 
Corlick's  heart  first  a  passionate  resent- 
ment, then  a  dogged  resistance,  then  im- 
potent despair.  The  thing  affected  him 
physically.  He  had  been  weak  and  ailing 
since  his  father's  death,  and  now,  with 
this  unreasoning  dread  in  his  mind,  his 
knees  seemed  turning  to  water.   His  face 
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was  white  as  he  turned  it  to  Laban,  and 
tike  Quaker's  voice  was  almost  tender. 
Tnee  shot  my  bull,"  he  said. 

*'  I  know  it,"  said  Corlick.  "  What  do 
you  want  for  it  ?" 

"  Forty  dollars,"  said  Laban. 
The  money  is  up  at  the  house.  Come 
this  way." 

Silently  they  walked  side  by  side.  The 
house  was  quiet,  for  Mrs.  Evans  had  gone 
to  the  village.  Laban  sat  down  in  the 
little  sitting  room,  and  Corlick,  after  he 
had  brought  a  flat  tin  box  from  the  drawer 
in  the  bookcase,  sat  down  beside  him. 
Xhe  box  was  painted  green,  and  was  fas- 
tened by  means  of  a  padlock.  Corlick 
unlocked  it,  removed  his  father's  will  and 
other  valuable  papers,  and  then  took  from 
a  worn  wallet  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  the 
required  sum,  and  without  looking  at 
Laban  handed  it  to  him. 


"  Thank  thee,"  said  Laban. 

There  seemed  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
The  visitor  walked  slowly  to  the  door, 
and  lingered  there  a  moment  Corlick's 
head  and  fallen  eyelids  were  drooping 
lower  and  lower  over  the  table.  His  big 
fingers  trembled  as  they  replaced  the  will 
in  the  box  so  closely  associated  with  his 
dead  father's  presence.  His  heart  swelled 
tumultuously.  Perhaps  the  old  man  knew 
of  this.  If  so  he  would  be  pleased.  Sud- 
denly he  looked  up  at  his  departing  guest, 
whose  eyes  were  full  on  him. 

"  Peace  be  with  thee,"  said  Laban. 

"  Look  here,"  cried  Corlick,  springing 
to  his  feet  with  a  sense  of  unspeakable 
relief,  "  I'd  like  to  shake  hands  witli 
you." 

They  grasped  each  other's  hands  strenu- 
ously, and  the  peace  that  Laban  had  in- 
voked abode  with  them. 


The  Nineteenth  Century  in  Europe' 


I. 

SEVEN  important  historical  publica- 
tions have  lately  appeared,  all  bear- 
ing upon  the  same  epoch — the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Europe.  Two  of  these 
have  to  do  exclusively  with  one  of  the 
three  most  important  events  of  that  cen- 
tury on  that  continent,  namely,  the  Napo- 
leonic war^,  two  with  the  second,  the  unity 
of  Italy,  and  two  with  the  third,  the  unity 
of  Germany.  The  seventh  sums  up  in 
compict  compass  the  century's  history. 
At  any  time  it  would  be  interesting  to  read 
any  one  of  these  works ;  their  almost  simul- 
taneous publication  f^ves  an  added  zest 
to  thar  comparative  study. 

The  nineteenth  century  opened  with 
the  Peace  of  Lundville,  leaving  the  vast 

*  England  in  the  Nineiemth  Century.  By  C.  W. 
Oman.   Loiwnians,  Green  &  Co..  New  York.  ^1,25. 

H<no  BngJand  Saved  Europe.  By  \V.  H.  Fitchett, 
B.A„  LL.D.  Four  volumes.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  Vork.  f8. 

A  History  cf  ftalian  Unity.  Being  a  Political  His- 
tory of  tta^  from  iStd  to  tSjt.  By  Bluton  King,  H.A, 
Two  volomet.  Cbarln  Jjmfaner's  Sons,  New  Vork. 
J7J0. 

Modern  Italy.  i7f9-r9oS.  Bj  Pietro  Or^,  Tran»- 
lated  by  Mary  ABce  Vialb.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.  HJa 

Btsmarek  and  the  Foundation  if  the  German  Em- 
pire. By  Wycliffe  Headlam.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
JiewYork.  ilJO. 

The  IMe  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck.  By  Frank 
Preston  Steams.  J.B.Li|ndncottCo.,PhiladeIpbta,Pa. 

The  Story  of  ike  Ninaeenth  Century.  By  Elbridge 
S.  Brooks.  LothropPuUishlng  Co.,  Boston.  >liO. 


European  stage  cleared  of  combatants 
other  than  England  and  France.  From 
that  event  to  present  happenings,  the  au- 
thor of  what  is  often  considered  the  best 
short  history  of  Greece  gives  us  a  clear 
andadmirably  condensed  statement  His 
book  commands  general  attention,  and 
wilt  receive  it;  it  should  also  find  favor 
as  a  text-book.  From  *'  England  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century"  the  reader  will  gain, 
not  indeed  any  great  addition  to  his  stock 
of  dates  and  subjects,  but  some  addition 
of  breadth  and  balance  in  taking  a  survey 
of  the  century's  history.  Mr.  Oman's 
style  is  not  picturesque  perhaps,  but  his 
summaries  are  models  of  conciseness  in 
which  the  salient  facts  stand  out  clearly. 
For  instance,  speaking  of  the  influence  on 
England  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  he  says : 

Few  men  had  watched  the  atrocities  of  the 
French  Revolution,  or  lived  through  the  long 
period  of  suspense  in  1802-1805,  when  foreign 
mvaston  was  daily  expected,  without  takii^  a 
profound  impression  from  those  times  of  storm 
and  stress.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we 
often  hear  complaints  of  the  want  of  patriot- 
ism and  public  spirit  in  Great  Britain;  no 
such  reproach  could  be  made  to  the  generation 
which  had  fought  through  the  great  French 
war.  The  slackness  and  cynicism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  been  completely  lived 
down.  Political  morality  had  been  enormous- 
ly improved ;  in  the  later  years  of  the  war 
Whig  and  Tory  had  learnt  to  work  together 
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for  the  common  national  good,  despite  mere 

Earty  interests.  In  1806-7  a  Tory  majority 
ad  accepted  a  Whig  Ministry,  because  it 
seemed  for  the  moment  desirable ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  the  Whigs  had  refrained  from 
captious  opposition  to  the  later  Tory  Cabinets 
— though,  oz  course,  they  had  not  ceased  to 
criticise  their  measures. '  There  were  none  of 
the  seltish  and  immoral  combinations  of 
cliques  and  groups  which  used  to  disgrace  the 
eighteenth  century.  Parliamentary  corruption 
of  the  bad  old  sort — the  buying  of  members 
by  hard  cash  or  gifts  of  sinecures — had  prac- 
tically disappeared.  Statesmen  suspected  of 
a  want  of  private  integrity  could  no  longer 
come  to  the  front 

The  improved  standard  of  political  morals 
only  reflected  the  general  rise  in  tiie  social 
morality  of  the  nation.  There  was  a  growing 
feeling  against  drunkenness,  foul  language, 

gambling,  and  open  profligacy,  which  had 
een  looked  upon  with  such  a  tolerant. eye 
thirty  years  l>eiore.  Nothii^  shows  it  better 
than  me  deep  unpopularity  of  the  Regent, 
Geor|^,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  carried  far  into 
the  nmeteenth  century  the  evil  manners  of  the 
eighteenth.  The  contempt  and  dislike  felt 
for  him  by  the  majority  of  the  nation  would 
never  have  been  felt  to  such  an  extent  by  the 
older  generation. 

The  revival  of  religious  earnestness,  which 
had  begun  with  Wesley  and  the  Methodists, 
was  enormously  developed  by  the  influence  of 
tlie  war.  The  blasphemous  antics  of  the 
French  Revolutionists  had  shocked  thousands 
of  Englishmen  into  a  more  serious  view  of 
life,  and  twenty  years  of  national  peril  had  put 
flippancy  at  a  discount.  Prominent  men  who 
made  no  secret  of  their  earnest  religious  con- 
victions were  no  longer  liable  to  be  sneered  at 
as  enthusiasts  or  condemned  as  fanatics.  All 
through  the  period  the  Low  Church  or  Evan- 
^lical  party  was  working  hard  and  gaining  an 
increasing  hold  on  the  nation.  The  religious 
indifferentism  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
disappeared. 

In  taking  up  Dr.  Fitchett's  four  volumes 
on  *•  How  England  Saved  Europe,"  the 
last  public  words  of  Pitt  a>me  to  mind  : 
"  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  exer- 
tions, and  will,  I  trust,  save  Europe  by 
her  example,"  The  volumes,  of  course, 
discuss  the  wars  which  England  fought  with 
revolutionary  and  imperial  France,  saving 
Europe  from  an  ambition  as  selfish  as  any 
which  has  ever  oppressed  mankind.  In 
the  service  of  that  ambition,  as  the  histo- 
rian points  out,  Napoleon  was  able  to  em- 
ploy a  great,  proud,  and  gallant  nation,  as 
a  perfect  swordsman  would  use  his  weapon. 
The  struj^le  with  France  has  no  parallel 
since  the  wars  with  Hannibal.  England 
alone  had  been  able  to  resist  the  revolution. 
England  would  save  Europe  from  the 
revolution's  master.  Dr.  Fitchett's  work 
impressively  shows-  the  immense  debt 


which  Europe  owes  to  Et^land,  its  savior 
throughout  the  Napoleonic  wars,  begun  at 
Vicogne,  only  ten  miles  from  the  Waterloo 
where  they  ended.  What  an  Iliad  of  ad- 
ventuies,  sieges,  battles  intervene  between 
Vicogne  and  Waterloo  I 

In  strict  adherence  to  the  scope  of  his 
work,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  our  author 
does  well  not  to  enter  upon  a  narration  of 
England's  political  history  or  of  Napo- 
leon's Continental  wars,  save  as  they  form 
the  baclq^ound  of  the  picture.  He  has 
also  cleverly  grouped  the  conflict  into 
distinct  periods,  and  has  made  of  each 
period  a  complete  story.  It  is  an  enter- 
taining story ;  the  author  shows  facility  in 
the  choice  of  characteristic  scenes  and  his 
anecdotes  are  unforgettable ;  for  instance : 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  Wellington  used  to 
say,  that  his  face  saved  his  life.  In  the  early 
dawn,  with  a  couple  of  officers,  he  got  into  a 
small  boat  and  rowed  over  to  ascertain  how 
Beresford  was  faring.  An  Irish  sentry  cov- 
ered the  boat  with  his  musket  as  it  approached. 
Both  Wellington  and  his  companions  had  for- 

§otten  the  countersign,  and  the  soldier  was  on 
le  pointof  tiring.  Looking  along  his  musket 
barrel,  however,  m  the  act  of  taking  aim,  he 
recognized  Wellington,  and  brough  t  his  musket 
to  the  salute,  crying,  "  God  bless  your  crooked 
nose ;  I  would  sooner  see  it  than  tin  thousand 
men !"  Wellington  used  to  say  that  was  the 
greatest  compliment  ever  paid  him. 

Dr.  Fitchett's  work  has  three  sterling 
merits ;  it  is  clear,  comprehensive,  pictur- 
esque. Special  emphasis  should  be  put 
on  the  last-named  quality,  for  to  his  de- 
scription of  history  Dr.  Fitchett  brings  a 
vivid  and  spirited  style.  Its  dramatic 
impulse  carries  the  reader  along,  even 
past  such  slight  snags  as  the  divergences 
from  the  reader's  own  opinion  of  the 
causes  of  special  events,  and  from  the 
opinion  of  such  diverse  historians  as 
Thiers,  Lanfrey,  Sloane,  and  Mahan,  for 
instance.  We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Oman 
sums  up  the  moral  effect  of  the  Napoleonic 
era  on  England.  Dr.  Fitchett  thus  sums 
up  the  effect  on  France : 

On  June  23  Napoleon  took  up  his  abode  at 
Malmaison,  the  house  that  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Josephine,  and  so  was  full  of  bitter 
memories  for  the  fallen  Emperor.  Here  he 
spent  some  restless,  agitated  days,  in  a  sort  of 
waking  dream — a  dream  haunted  by  anguished 
recollections  and  perf»lexed  by  frantic  schemes. 
Events  moved  on  without  him ;  he  had  no 
party  and  no  friends.  "  Fifteen  years  of  his 
reign  as  Consul  and  Emperorf"  says  Hooper, 

h^  demoralized  the  whole  realm."  Every 
man  mistrusted  his  neighbor.  Patriotism  was 
almost  extinct.  French,  politics  under  Napo- 
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leon  had  known  only  one  principle,  the  woi^ 
ship  of  force,  and  in  the  hour  of  his  defeat 
Napoleon,  on  his  own  principles,  was  justly 
abandoned.  He  represented  failure,  and  for 
failure,  in  the  Napoleonic  ethics,  there  was 
neither  pity  nor  loyalty.  When  the  Allies 
actually  entered  Paris,  an  officer  of  Picton's 
divisioQ  reports  encounterine  an  agitated 
Parisian  who  cried,  "  Vive  le  plus  fort  r  and, 
ready  for  every  emergency,  wore  a  two-faced 
cockade,  white  on  one  side  and  tricolor  on 
the  other.  This  was  the  type  of  Frenchman 
Napoleon  himself  had  evolvra ! 

II. 

Napoleon's  real  constructive  work,  how- 
ever, was  rrot  found  in  the  wars  which 
constitute  the  first  of  the  three  great 
events  of  the  century  in  £urope.  That 
work  was  valtleless  in  comparison  with 
the  two  succeeding  movements  indirectly 
inspired  by  him — the  unification  of  Italy 
and  of  Germany.  For  a  time,  it  is  true,  the 
revolution  resulted  in  a  brutal  imperial- 
ism, but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  pop- 
ular imagination  was  fired  to  something 
nobler — a  liberal  nationalism.  This  was 
due  to  Napoleon,  who  had  drawn  first 
the  various  Italian  States  and  then  the 
vai  ious  German  States  into  a  knowledge 
of  one  another  by  the  necessity  for  mutual 
protection,  and  then  to  the  necessity  for 
closer  interstate  relations,  commercial 
and  social.  In  their  histories,  Mr.  King 
nnd  Signer  Orsi  show  how,  in  the  up- 
heavals and  reconstructions  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  of  Napoleon's  rule, 
the  roots  of  Italian  unity  are  to  be 
found.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  principal  tasks 
were  to  reorganize  Italy  and  Germany. 
At  that  time,  in  the  former  country,  the 
dream  of  unity  seemingly  existed  more 
than  it  did  in  Germany,  and  it  persisted 
with  a  peculiarly  noble  inspiration,  even 
under  Austrian  predominance  and  repres- 
sion. Even  as  early  as  1820,  revolution- 
ary sparks  began  to  fly  in  Piedmont  and 
Naples,  and  then,  of  course,  more  rapidly, 
stimulated  by  the  decade  of  reaction  which 
followed.  While  in  his  "Modem  Italy" 
(the  latest  addition  to  that  admirable 
series,  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations ") 
Signor  Orsi  describes,  not  only  the  nine- 
teenth, but  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
nine-tenths  of  the  volume  is  naturally  de- 
voted to  the  events  in  Italy  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  and  especially  to  that  one  event 
embracing  all  the  others,  Italian  liberation 


and  unity.    Some  time  ago  Countess 

Evelyn  Cesaresco  published  a  capital  vol- 
ume on  this  subject.  If  rather  lacking 
her  lambent  Latin  color  and  glow  of 
style,  Mr.  Bolton  King's  two  stout  vol- 
imies  on  "  The  History  of  Italian  Unity  " 
constitute  a  soberer  and  more  scientific 
as  well  as  a  larger  and  more  ambitious 
study  than  has  been  given  to  us  in  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  histories.  Mr. 
King's  volumes  cover  the  same  period  as 
does  the  Cesaresco  history — namely,  from 
Elba  to  Porta  Pia,  from  1814  to  I87I. 
The  author  binds  himself  closely  to  his 
own  field  of  political  history,  social  and 
religious  events,  and  the  movements  in 
art  and  science  are  treated  only  when 
they  touch  politics.  Italian  unification, 
the  second  great  event  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Europe,  is  presented  to  us  by 
Mr.  King  and  by  Signor  Orsi,  with  Maz- 
zini  standing  out  a  chief  figure  in  the 
earlier  stages.  Stirred  by  Mazzini's  trum- 
pet-tones the  Italian  conscience  awoke, 
and  the  result  was  the  granting  of  consti- 
tutions in  democratized  Italian  States, 
But  Mazzini's  republic  at  Rome  goes 
down  before  France,  and  Manin's  repub- 
lic at  Venice  before  Austria.  For  a  decade 
there  is  an  apparent  silence,  then  Cavour 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  and 
Ricasoli  are  fired  to  a  more  practical 
nationalism,  and  the  wars  of  1859-60  end 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  Later  events,  such  as  Uie  annexa- 
tion of  Venetia  and  the  occupation  of 
Rome,  were  after-climaxes,  though  neces- 
sary logical  concluuons.  AH  these  events 
are  presented  to  us  by  the  Professor  of 
History  at  Venice  in  language  as  terse  as 
it  is  graphic,  with  an  Italian  fulness  of 
sound  ;  by  Mr.  King  in  a  perhaps  more 
dignified,  yet  not  less  forceful  style.  The 
latter  outdistances  the  former  in  skillful 
character-analysis,  especially  in  discussing 
the  career  at  Cavour,  more  than  any  other, 
the  founder  and  welder  of  United  Italy. 
In  his  case,  as  in  those  of  Ricasoli,  Maz- 
zini  and  Garibaldi,  the  genuinely  heroic 
is  carefully  distinguished  from  that  which 
was  mere  heedless  impulse  or  obstinacy, 
Mr.  King's  is  a  long,  Signor  Orsi's  a 
short  history,  but  both  historians  leave 
us  with  an  impression,  the  production 
of  which  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  all 
writers — an  impression  of  reserved  power. 
As  has  already  been  hintejl  in  r^ard 
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to  Dr.  Fitchett's  work,  it  may  also  be 
said  of  these  histories  of  Italy  that  their 
writers  have  well  "  understood  how  to 
group  diverse  elements  into  a  notably 
harmonious  whole ;  their  sense  of  per- 
spective and  proportion  is  acute  and  ap- 
parently unerring.  When  to  this  is  added 
a  luminous  discourse,  the  volumes  become 
those  which  appeal  (in  varying  degree,  it 
b  true)  even  to  that  very  ordinary  man, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  Italian  revolution, 
avers  Mr.  King,  is  summed  up  iii  the 
belief  that  it  had  something  to  do  with 
Garibaldi  and  a  red  shirt 

III. 

If  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  inspired  the  impulses  which 
led  to  the  unity  of  Italy  and  perhaps  to 
the  unity  of  Germany,  and  if,  half  a  century 
later,  France  helped  Italy,  let  us  not  forget 
that  early  in  the  century  England  inspired 
some  impulse  toward  German  unity.  Eng- 
land it  was  which  organized  and  fed  the 
German  army  and  brought  about  victory 
over  France  where  there  had  hitherto  been 
only  constant  defeat.  In  1815,  Germany 
emerged  from  the  Congress  Vienna, 
divided  into  thirty-nine  little  States,  but  in 
1815  was  bom  the  man  who  was  to  weld 
them  into  one.  Society  was  then  organ- 
ized on  the  old  patriarchal  basis  ;  at  the 
bottom  was  the  peasant ;  above  him  was 
the  gnadige  Herr ;  above  him  Unser 
Allergnadigste  Herr,  the  King,  who  lived 
in  Berlin  or  Munich  or  Dresden ;  and 
above  him,  the  Herr  Gott  in  Heaven.  The 
statesman  who  was  born  in  1815  brought 
about  the  third  great  event  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Europe,  the  unification 
of  Germany.  Though  an  aristocrat,  he 
changed  a  multitude  of  little  States,  as  Italy 
had  been  changed,  by  the  spirit  of  nation- 
alism, through  centralization,  towards 
democracy.  With  this  estimate,  who 
can  be  uvnterested  in  Bismarck's  career 
— a  career  which  covers  all  but  a  few 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century?  In  ap- 
preciating his  life  and  work,  readers  have 
hitherto  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Lowe's  ex- 
cellent biography  and  to  Sybel's  great 
history.  Then  came  Dr.  Busch's  volu- 
minous sketches,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  somewhat  exag^rated,  and  finally, 
Bismarck's  own  memoirs,  the  value  of 
which  has  been  by  no  means  exaggerated 
to  any  one  who  would  understand  the 


Chancellor's  exact  attitude  toward  various 
principles  and  persons,  no  matter  how 
unsatisfactory  the  memoirs  are  as  bic^- 
raphy.    Since  their  appearance,  two  lives 
of  Bismarck  have  been  noticed  in  these 
columns,  those  by  M.  Andler  and  by  Mr.  ! 
Jacks.    Two  other  biographies  have  now  j 
appeared,  and  challenge  equal,  if  not  I 
greater,  attention.    Mr.  Headlamps  is  the  ' 
soberer,  Mr.  Stearns's  the  more  vivacious.  I 
Yet  Mr.  Headlam's  book  is  by  no  means 
unpicturesque.    He  writes  widi  an  appar-  , 
ently  increasing  grasp  of  subject  from  I 
Bismarck's  early  life  up  to  the  revolution  ; 
of  1848,  which  finally  gained  a  constitution  ■, 
for  Prussia ;  through  the  stormy  Reichstag 
days  at  Frankfort,  to  the  decisive  conflict  , 
of  1862-3  when  the  King  of  Prussia  faced  : 
the  whole  nation,  and  when,  with  the  ; 
exception  of  the'  Upper  House  of  the  | 
Reichstag,  Bismarck  had  no  friends  or  j 
supporters.    The  history  of  the  wars  with  [ 
Denmark,  Austria,  and  France  is  well  told, 
but  what  is  better  told  is  the  history  of 
the  formation  of  the  North  German  Feder- 
ation in  1867,  of  the  foundation  of  the  . 
German  Empire  in  1871,  and  of  the  devel- 
opments of  that  empire  since  then.  Mr. 
Headlam  does  full  justice  to  the  empire- 
founder,  not  only  as  ostensibly  the  servant 
of  the   monarch,  but,  when  necessary, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  now  "  old 
school,"  as  independent  of  that  monarch,  i 
In  these  latter  days,  when  an  impulsive  j 
young  Emperor  ventured  to  discuss  ques-  ' 
tions  of  administration  with  Bismarck's  ] 
colleagues,  without  informing  Bismarck 
himself,  the  Iron  Chancellor,  responsible 
by  the  Constitution  for  all  acts  of  the 
Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  State  (they 
hold  office  as  his  deputies  and  subordi- 
nates), had  no  alternative  but  to  resign. 
William  II.  found  that  there  had  been 
some  consultation  at  Bismarck's  house. 
Fearing  intrigue  and  that  the  fallen  Chan- 
cellor might  r^in  his  position  by  an 
alliance  with  the  Parliamentary  opposition, 
the  Kaiser  drove  at  dawn  to  Bismarck's 
house,  summoned  him  from  bed,  and 
asked  who  had  been  his  guests  on  the 
previous  evening.    The  veteran  Minister  , 
thundered  that  he  would  brook  no  super-  I 
vision  over  the  guests  whom  he  chose  to 
receive  in  his  private  house.   *'  Kot  if  I 
order  it  as  your  sovereign  ?"  asked  the 
Emperor.    "  No  I  My   Emperor's  com- 
mands cease  in  my  wife's  drawing-room  I" 
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In  his  remarkably  exact  characterization 

of  Bismarck,  Mr.  Stearns  well  says  that 
if  the  statesman's  peculiar  ability  were  to 
be  described  in  one  word,  the  word  would 
be  "  comprehensiveness  " — the  faculty  of 
grasping  the  largest  number  of  facts  at 
any  one  time.  *'  The  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge was  enormous,  and  it  always  seemed 
to  be  available  at  the  moment  when  he 
required  it,"  .^:ain,  as  this  biographer 
declares,  Bismarck  could  always  reckon 
how  he  would  act  under  certain  conditions. 
"  He  knew  just  how  far  human  nature 
could  be  trusted."  Given  these  qualities, 
we  have  the  necessary  combination  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  third  great  move- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Europe — 
German  unification,  the  welding  together  of 
many  small  States  into  one  great  father- 
land. Another  cause  of  the  success  of 
this  unity  was  Bismarck's  freedom  from 
political  theories — theories  which  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  work  of  Mazzini 
in  bringing  about  Italian  unity.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  doctrinaires,  thinks  Mr. 
Steams,  to  care  more  for  their  theories 
than  they  do  for  the  good  which  those 
dieories  are  expected  to  accomplish.  "  If 
the  world  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  saved 
according  to  their  method  and  not  accord- 
ing to  any  other ;  otherwise  diey  would 
prefer  to  have  it  blown  up  altc^ether." 
No  mere  doctrinaire  could  have  succeeded 
in  unifying  Germany  as  a  whole  or  in 
establishing  particular  laws  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Germany  when  unified — such  as 
the  Government  Insurance  Fund,  for 
instance — a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  work- 
ingmen  who  might  become  disabled 
through  accident,  ill  health,  or  old  age, 
one  of  Bismarck's  grandest  measures,  and, 
as  his  biographer  justly  observes,  sufficient 
in  itself  to  give  any  man  distinction. 

Certainly  it  was  a  gieantic  undertaking,  for 
the  requisite  funds  would  have  to  be  counted, 
not  by  millions  but  by  hundreds  of  millions. 
TTie  whole  community  would  have  to  be  taxed 
for  its  support,  but  he  considered  it  only  rirfit 
that  the  nation  should  be  taxed  liberally  for 
the  benefit  of  its  humble  poor,  who  really  form 
the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  rests.  .  .  .  The  Laborers'  Relief  Bill 
failed  to  pass  the  Reichstagj  owing  to  the 
combination  of  the  very  parties  who,  if  they 
had  been  consistent,  would  have  riven  it  un- 
qualified support— that  is,  the  liberals.  Pro- 
gressists, and  Social  Democrats. . . .  Bismarck 


was  the  first  to  make  the  practical  application, 
and  should  receive  credit  for  it.  Tne  supple- 
ment of  a  government  pawnbrokerage  busi- 
ness was  an  admirable  device,  as  it  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Jews,  thus 
helping  also  to  allay  the  Semitic  agitation.  .  .  . 
He  patiently  waited  his  time,  and  tilts  rejected 
measure  has  since  become  the  comer-stcHie  of 
the  present  German  system  of  charitaUe  or- 
ganizations, which  may  challenc^  all  other 
countries  to  show  its  equal.  A  late  writer  in 
the  New  York  "  Outlook  "  says :  "  Beyond  all 
question,  the  care  of  the  poor  and  distressed 
in  the  cities  of  Germany  is  superbly  manag«I. 
Of  course,  there  is  in  every  city  a  general 
department  of  poor  relief  with  its  specialists 
and  general  advisers,  but  there  is  also  a  system 
of  local  committees  which  assist  in  the  work. 
No  man  in  Germany  would  think  of  declining 
to  serve  on  the  committee.  But  it  is  the  Gei^ 
man  ideal  at  least  to  abolish  poverty.  Ger- 
mans think  the  present  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment will  ultimately  lead  to  it.  For  this 
reason  they  have  inaug^irated  a  system  of 
municipal  msurance  against  sickness,  loss  of 
employment,  and  old  age." 

To  the  serious  student,  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  movements,  described  in  greater 
detail  in  the  other  volumes,  is  given  in 
Mr.  Brooks's  "  Story  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  It  addresses  itself  especially 
to  young  readers,  and  is  a  model  of  what 
popular  history  should  be.  In  colloquial 
language  the  author  describes  the  march 
of  progress,  not  as  one  of  great  monotonous 
movement,  but  as  one  out  of  which  stand 
colossal  figures  clearly  outlined ;  such  fig- 
ures as  those  of  a  Napoleon,  a  Cavoiu",  a 
Bismarck,  the  most  salient  personalities 
marking  the  three  great  events  of  the 
century  in  Europe. 

Stimming  up  the  resultant  impressions 
from  all  these  volumes,  they  may  be  stated 
in  a  sentence  thus :  The  political  history 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  history  of 
the  stru^le  of  nationality  toward  definite 
self-expression.  The  Napoleonic  wars 
shattered  the  old  Roman  imperialism  in 
all  Europe  east  of  Russia,  and  the  Napo- 
leonic imperialism  which  followed  fell 
because  it  had  no  historic  or  sure  foun- 
dation. Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  im- 
perialism a  new  and  democratic  organiza- 
tion has  been  reared  in  various  stages  of 
development  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and,  though  in  inadequate  measure  and 
only  in  crude  beginnings,  even  in  Austria 
and  Spain ;  and  therewith,  what  is  of  no 
less  value,  a  definite  and  far-reaching 
social-democratic  evolution. 
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Bellum  CatiUiue,  The.    By  C.  Sallustius  Cris- 

fus.  Introductionand VoGabularvbyCharlesGeorge 
lerbernunn,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Benjamin  H.Sutbontt 
Co..  Boston.  4%x6%in.   192  pages.  »1. 

China:  The  Long-Lived  Empire.  By  Eliza 
RuharoahSddmoie.  Illustrated.  The  Ceotory Co., 
Mew  York.  5>4x81n.  466  pages.  flSi. 

Christ  of  Cynewulf.  Translated  into  Enjglish 
prose  by  Charles  Huntington  Whitman.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.  4\x7V4in.  62  pages. 
Mr.  Whitman  here  brings  another  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  within  the  reach  of  the  student 
not  veiled  in  the  older  form  of  our  language. 
It  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  Pro- 
fessor Code's  recently  published  edition  of 
the  "  Christ,"  and,  therefore,  contains  no  intro- 
ductory account  of  the  i>oet  and  his  work. 
As  a  translation  it  is  admirable,  giving,  with- 
out the  use  of  archaic  forms,  the  spirit  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  original. 

European  Travel  for  Women.  Notes  and  Sug- 
geatiooa.  By  Mary  Cadwalader  Jones.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  4%x6<  in.  301  pages. 
#1.50. 

A  sensible  and  timely  book  which  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  increasing  number  of 
American  women  who  are  compelled  to  travel 
in  Europe  without  the  escort  or  aid  of  men. 
In  this  volume  a  woman  of  experience  and 
observation  who  knows  the  field  thoroughly 
puts  in  the  way  of  women  who  do  not  know 
the  field  and  who  have  not  had  the  experience 
such  facts  about  the  habits  of  life  in  Europe, 
methods  of  travel,  and  the  ways  of  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  as  are  essential  for  the  com- 
fort, the  convenience,  and  the  economy  of 
American  travelers.  The  book  goes  suffi- 
ciently into  detail  to  give  information  about 
points  which  it  is  wefl  to  know  in  advance, 
but  upon  which  the  guide-books  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  throw  any  light. 

Friend  of  Cseaar,  A.  By  William  Steams 
Dans.  The  MacmilUn  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in. 
501  pages.  >I.SO. 
The  multiplication  of  German  novels  about 
Greek  and  Roman  life  has  tended  to  induce  in 
the  general  reader  Ae  feeling  that  books  of 
fiction  dealing  with  classic  times  are  apt  to  put 
archsotogy  ahead  of  humanity,  to  aim  at 
accurate  scholarship  rather  than  dramatic 
Ivigor.  It  is  the  great  merit  of'AFriend  of 
Ca^ar"  that  it  tells  a  story  alive  with  human 
interest,  aglow  with  passion,  brilliant  with 
quick-moving  action,  abounding  in  vividly  told 
incident.  The  author  beara  in  mind  through- 
out die  purpose,  expressed  in  his  preface,  to 
show  tiiat  classical  life  presented  many  phases 
common  to  our  own,  and  thus  he  brings  the  davs 
of  Cjesar  close  to  modem  feeling,  while  fie 
never  loses  sight  of  historic  truth  and  the 
vraisemblance  which  is  the  prime  necessity  of 
good  fiction.  In  the  love  story  of  Drusus,  the 
valiant  young  Roman  soldier,  and  of  Cornelia, 
OBO 


the  sweet-minded  and  lovely  Roman  girl,  there 
are  life  and  feeling  of  a  thoroughly  genuine 
kind.  In  fact,  the  minor  characters  (speakii^ 
historically  and  not  fictionally)  appeal  to  die 
reader  far  more  strongly  than  "great  Ca^ar" 
and  his  famous  contemporaries.  In  short,  the 
novel  may  be  read  with  absorbing  interest 
even  by  those  who  care  nothing  for  its  value 
as  a  picture  of  Roman  life  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era.  It  should  be  added,  however,  ttiat 
the  author's  knowledge  of  the  period  is  evi- 
dently extensive,  and  he  succeeds  admiraUy 
in  introducing  his  reader  into  the  daily  life  o'f 
Rome  in  Cxsar's  time,  political,  social,  military, 
and  domestic.  Themethod  employed  is  broad, 
the  movement  is  constant  and  steadyj  the  plot 
and  construction  admirable.  There  is  no  real 
miund  of  comparison  between  "A  Friend  of 
Csesar**and  "Quo  Vadis "  (although  Ae  re- 
viewers seem  generally  to  regard  such  a  com- 
parison as  inevitable)  except  in  way  of  contrast, 
the  former  being  based  distinctively  on  the 
ante-Christian  days  of  Rome,  the  tatter  on  the 
dawn  of  Christian! ty.  In  a  sense,  however, 
for  this  very  reason  the  one  book  complements 
the  other,  said  the  two  certainly  possess  in  com- 
mon the  quality  of  pictorial  brilliancr  and 
warmth  of  coloring.  Readers  of  "  A  Friend 
of  Czsar**  will  be  interested  in  knowing  diat 
the  author  is  a  Harvard  undergraduate  who 
has  just  won)the  Thayer  Scholarship,  given  for 
brilliant  work  in  classical  archaeology.  The 
publishers  state  that  the  novel  was  read  and 
approved  as  to  accuracy  by  a  distinguished 
professor  of  archieoiogy. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  John 
Fletcher  Hurst.  Vol.  II.,  being  Vol  VIII.  in  Ubnn 
of  Biblical  and  Tbeol^ical  Uterature.  Edited  by 
George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,and  John  F.  Hurst,  DJ). 
Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  5%x9  In.  9S7paces.  ti. 

In  his  first  volume,  issued  three  years  ago, 
Bishop  Hurst  brought  Christian  history  down 
to  the  times  of  Wyclif ;  in  this  he  brings  it  to 
our  own.  Dr.  Hurst's  eminence  as  a  teacher 
in  this  branch  of  study  is  also  eminent  fitness 
to  undertake  this  segment  of  the  circle  of 
theological  leaming  now  bein^  drawn  undo* 
Methodist  auspices,  while  aiming  at  accepta- 
bleness  to  all  evangelicals.  In  bringing  so 
vast  and  varied  a  field  as  the  past  six  centuries 
within  a  single  volume  the  hand  of  a  master  is 
evident  in  a  due  proportioning  of  things — ^yet 
not  without  exceptions.  The  ultra-ormodoxy 
of  Ludier's  successors  required  some  bridf 
notice,  at  least,  of  its  antagonist  in  the  liberal 
orthoaoxy  of  the  celebrated  French  school  at 
Saumur,  which  started  germs  tha^  as  Dr. 
Schaff  says,  "  revived  in  more  recent  times." 
{See  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  i.,  479-4850 
In  point  of  accuracy  some  slips  are  inevitable 
among  myriads  of  details.  In  a  work  diat 
notices  Professor  McGiffecfs  witiidpwal  from 
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Presbyterian  fellowship  in  1900  it  is  a  slip  to 
C]uote  as  the  "official  **  creed  of  the  Universal- 
ists  a  formulary  that  was  revised  in  1899.  Dr. 
Hurst  gives  wamii^  against  "  the  inroads  of 
Universalism,"  and  fiius  C<x^gKKaticMMliats 
under  "a  tendency  to  Unitananism."  This 
last  has  been  heard  since  the  time  when  the 
late  Professor  Park  was  pronounced  infected 
with  It.  It  is  hardly  confirmed  by  the  statis- 
tics of  transmigration  from  various  folds,  even 
the  Methodist,  but  it  will  pass  with  the  young 
theologues  who  read  it  as  a  salutary  caution. 
We  notice  that  Dr.  Hurst  stands  by  Dr.  Whit- 
sitt,  who  last  year  lost  his  place  in  the  Louis- 
ville Seminary  for  affirmlnf^  as  a  matter  of 
histwy,  diat  English  Baptists  did  not  practice 
immersion  before  1641 .  This  solitary  instance 
sets  us  to  questioning  whether  any  work  on 
Church  history  can  be  deemed  adequate  that 
takes  no  note  of  the  many  much  more  im[x>r- 
tant  modifications  of  theou^cal  beliefs  which 
modem  scientific  studies  have  compelled. 
There  is  still  room  ior  a  Church  history  that 
will  take  atxotmt  of  the  vast  widening  which 
the  last  half-centunr  has  given  to  the  horizon 
of  Oiristian  thought 

Le  Verre  D'Eau.  By  Eugi&ne  Scribe.  Edited 
bf  Charles  A.  Eggert,  Ph!D.  D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.. 
EfoetOD.  4>4x6%Ta.  138  pages.  30c 

Lyncbborg  and  Its  People.  By  W.  Asbury 
Ctirietian.  Illnstiated.  J.  P.  Bell  Co.,  Lyochbutg. 
Va.  5x7%  in.  463pB8e£  »L50.  ^ 

This  is  the  second  instance  within  our  knowl- 
edge during  a  twelvemonth  of  a  Methfidist 
pastor  devoting  himself  to  the  history  of  the 
town  in  which  he  resides.  These  are  ^ood. 
examples  to  follow.  Lynchbui^  is  a  thnving 
city,  and  this  handsome  volume  printed  there 
worthily  represents  it.  It  was  Charles  Lynch, 
emigrating  from  Ireland  about  1720,  who  gave 
liis  name  to  the  place,  and  a  descendant  of  his 
was  the  Judge  Lynch  whose  summary  i>ro- 
ceedings  during  the  Revolutionary  War  origi- 
nated the  word  of  terrible  import  at  the  present 
time.  The  story  of  Lynchburg  during  the 
Civil  War  is  a  particularly  toucning  chapter 
of  the  book  in  its  picture  of  struggle  and 
suffering. 

North  America.  (Second  Book.)  By  Ralph 
S.  Tarr.  B.S.,  F.G.S.A..  and  Frank  M.  McMiirry, 
Fh.D.  Illusttated.  (Tarr  and  McMurry  Geogra- 
phies.) The  MaanUbtn  Co.,  New  York  5x7^1ii. 
«9  pages.  75c 

Optimist  and  Other  Verses,  The.  By  Hilda 
Jolinaon  Wise.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
4Hx6in.  72  pages.  »l. 
A  little  memorial  volume,  tastefully  printed, 
whi^  will  be  welcomed  by  the  friends  of  the 
gracious,  gifted,  and  devoted  woman  whose 
early  death  was  die  extinguishment  of  much 
promise  and  of  many  hoi>es.  Many  of  the 
verses  which  appear  m  this  volume  first  saw 
the  light  in  "  Pdl  Mall  Magazine,"  in  "  Life." 
"  Vocue,**  the  Boston  "  Transcript"  and  other 
wen-fc  nown  newspapers  and  periodicals.  They 
are  mosUy  in  a  light  vein,  and  are  expressive 
of  the  author's  vivacious  intelligence,  her  de- 
lightful sense  of  humor,  and  her  winning  per- 
sonality. They  show  great  quickness  of  mmd. 
skill  in  turning  a  verse,  natural  instinct  for  a 
humorous  situatttm,  with  hints  of  moreserious 
tfKi  vital  qualities. 


Outline  Histonr  of  English  and  American 
LlUratnrc.  By  Charles  F.  Johnson,  LiU.  Doc 
American  Bo<dc  Company,  New  York.  Sx7V4  In. 
552  pages.  iUS. 

Professor  Johnson,  who  fills  the  Chair  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  Trinity  College,  has  com- 
pressed into  a  book  of  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  the  story  of  English  and  American 
literature,  with  the  intention  of  preparing  a 
text-book  which  can  be  masterra  in  three 
hours*  study  a  week  in  a  school  rear  of  thirty- 
Uiree  weeks.  So  far  as  possible,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  narrative  interest,  he  has 
kept  the  biographical  and  critical  matter  m 
separate  paragraphs,  has  confined  himself  to 
the  main  current  of  literary  development,  and 
has  treated  American  literature  on  a  larger 
scale  than  Elfish  literature.  The  book  is 
elementary  in  its  character,  but  is  the  work  of 
a  man  who  thoroug^ty  understands  his  sub- 
ject, and  who  has  sufficient  breadth  of  view  to 
give  due  wei^^t  to  writers  as  far  apart  as 
Emerson  and  Whitman.  His  treatment  of 
Poe  is  not  quite  adequate,  but  in  this  defect 
he  is  at  one  with  the  great  majority  of  writers 
on  American  literature. 

Quaint  Nuggets :  Selections  firom  FuUer,  Hall, 
Mden,  Hert>ert.  utd  W«lton.  Compiled  by  Eve> 
line  W  amer  Brainerd.  Fords.  Howard  &  Hulbert, 
New  York.  3>4x5%in.  IX  pages.  45c 

Recollections  of  a  Lifetime.  By  General  Roe- 
liff  Bcinkerhoff.  lllasttated.  The  Robert  Clarte 
Co.. Cincinnati.  ShixViila.  448 pages.  S2. 

The  autobiography  of  a  man  of  parts  and 
power  is  always  worth  reading,  especially 
so  when  he  has  lived  through  eventful  periods 
and  has  been  closely  connected  with  men  of 
large  influence  on  the  course  of  events.  Such 
a  man  is  General  Brinkerhoff,  in  earlv  life  a 
tutor  at  General  Jackson's  family  residence  in 
Tennessee,  a  leading  organizer  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1856  and  of  the  Liberal  Repub- 
lican movement  in  1872,  an  officer  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  since  1878  a  leader  in  the  depart- 
ment of  philanthropy  which  is  concerned 
with  charitable  and  correctional  institutions. 
Among  his  personal  experiences  one  therefore 
finds  many  historical  incidents  before  unpub- 
lished, and  personal  notices  of  men  whose 
place  and  fame  confer  interest  on  all  matters 
of  record  concerning  them.  Among  these 
such  men  as  Hayes  apd  Garfield,  Chase  and 
Blaine,  close  friends  of  General  Brinkerhoff, 
have  a  prominent  place  in  his  memoranda.  Of 
more  importance  is  the  record  of  general  prog- 
ress in  dealing  with  the  dependent,  defective, 
and  criminal  classes,  which  appears  in  his 
notes  of  travel  in  that  interest  tnrou^  manv 
countries.  A  deeply  religious  spirit,  both 
broad  and -^earnest,  characterizes  the  writer, 
and  has  left  its  impress  on  the  book. 

Reign  of  Law,  The.  By  Tames  Lane  Allen, 
niostrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  3x7^ 
In.  385  pages.  «1.50. 

A  review  of  Mr.  Allen's  new  novel  will  be 
found  in  The  Oudook  for  June  23. 

Side  Lights  on  American  History.  By  Heiuy 
W.  ^n,  A.M.  Series  II.  The  Macndllan  Co. 
NewYoric.  4>ix7in.  410 pages.  75c 

This  is  a  well-planned,  attractively  written 
contribution  to  an  intelli^n^conceptjon  of 
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American  history  since  I860.  It  deals  with 
the  turning  points  rather  than  the  details  of 
the  history,  yet  with  sufficient  detail  for  dis- 
tinctness of  impression.  It  is  not  all  "side 
lights ;"  it  treats  of  epochal  years  and  move- 
ments, and  some  side  lights  are  thrown  on 
them  in  the  narration,  as  in  showii^;  how 
uifluenliat  on  National  events  some  feuds  of 
National  leaders  have  been — Blaine  and  Conk- 
ling,  for  instance.  A  large  measure  of  personal 
interest  is  infused  into  the  history  by  sketches 
of  many  men  who  were  influential  in  making 
it.  There  is  also  a  due  proportion  of  histori- 
cal criticism  of  the  theories  neld  and  courses 
taken  at  eventful  stages  of  affairs.  Mr.  Elson 
has  tiius  made  a  book  of  great  interest  to 
those  who  have  lived  through  the  period  dealt 
with.  It  deserves  special  commendation  to 
vounger  people  who  would  clearly  understand 
how  our  National  conditions  have  come  to  be 
what  they  are.  The  present  volume  merits  all 
the  favor  accorded  to  its  predecessor. 


Some  Ideals  in  the  Education  of  Women.  Hy 
Caroline  Hazard.  Thomas  V.  C'rowelt  Co.,  New 
Vork.  i\x7  in. 

Studio  in  Poetry :  Critical,  Analsrtical,  Inter- 
preUtlT*.  By  Tbomao  O'HBgan.  M.A.,  Ph.P. 
MarKw.  Callatun  ft  Cc  Boston.  5x7  In.  If4  p^es. 

50c. 

Uncle  Sam  Abroad.  By  J.  E.  Conner.  Illus- 
trated. Rand.  McNally  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
2J8  pages. 

One  might  suppose  from  the  coverj  design, 
and  illustrations  of  this  book  that  it  was  a 
piece  of  comic  literature.  It  is  really  a  series 
of  chapters  on  our  foreign  ser\'ice,  aiplomatic 
and  consular,  comprising  much  valuable  infor- 
mation and  some  sensible  remarks  upon  the 
desirability  of  improvements  therein,  together 
with  the  author's  views  on  the  subject  of 
National  expansion,  which  he  earnestly  favors. 
The  tx)ok  is  a  useful  compendium  ana  is  only 
slightly  injured  by  the  attempt  to  introduce 
what  may  be  called  the  "  Coin  Harvey  meth- 
ods of  attracting  attention. 


Notes  and  Queries 


//  ts  seldom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  Tvko 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  address. 

In"G.  K.  A.'s**  note  about  the  quotation. 
"  The  son  of  parents  passM  into  the  skies,"  it  was  l)y  a 
misprint  attributed  to  "  Cooper  "  instead  of  to  Cowper, 
"  A.  L."  writes  us  that  in  a  complete  and  authc»nzed 
edition  of  Cowper's  works  which  he  has.  the  poem  is 
entitkxl,  not  "Address  to  my  Mother's  Picture.''  but 
"  On  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture  out  of  N'OTfolk :'' 
that  the  address  is  not  to  the  picture,  but  to  ttie  mother: 
that  "  And  higher  still "  should  read,  "  And  higher  far 
that  there  should  be,  not  a  comma,  but  a  dash  after  the 
word  "  rise ; "  and  that  "  passed  "  should  be  "  pasE'd."* 


When  and  where  did  the  Congregational 
Church  eet  the  name  by  which  it  fs  Known  in  the 
United  Stttes  (Congregational)  ?  Why  it isso  called 
is  evident,  tnit  not  when  and  where  it  Eiecame  so  dis- 
tinguished.  R.  H. 

There  is  no  general  body  which  calls  itself  the  "  Congre- 
gational Church."  The  proper  appellation  of  the  body 
whidi  is  often  popularly  but  ineomctly  so  designated 
is  "  The  Congr^tional  Churches."  Decentralization 
and  local  ind^ndency  are  ttie  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  centralized  denominations,  such  as 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian. 
The  name  "  Congregational "  was  current  amonx  the 
New  Englanders  of  the  first  generation.  Jqhn  Cotton, 
minister,  of  Boston,  wrote  to  England :  "  To  distinguish 
our  way  from  a  national  Church  way,  1  know  none  fitter 
than  to  denominate  theirs  classical  and  ours  Congrega- 
tional." 

In  the  issue  of  June  2, in  the  article,  "The 
Silence  of  God,"  I  find  this  sentence :  "  Maeterlinck, 
in  an  essay  full  of  insight,  has  made  the  significance 
of  silence  clear  to  all  tliose  who  have  spintual  per- 
ception," Where  can  I  secure  this  essay  r   T.  C.  5. 
The  essay  will  be  found  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The 
Treasure  of  the  Humble,"  published  by  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Head  ft  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  tuid  37th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Is  "  W."  (June  9)  Quite  sure  about  his  cloudland 

Eicturer  Is  it  not  the  Madonna  of  the  Louvre-gpainted 
y  Murillo— sometimes  called  the  Virran  of  the  Cres- 
cent I  Any  good  magnifyine  glass  win  show  the  sur- 
rounding clouds  of  a  good  photograph  of  that  full  ol 
angeb'  neadiandof  little  dying  cfierutnm.  Itissotne- 
times  called  also  the  Immaculate  Conception.  I  have 
a  photograph  of  that,  taken  from  the  original  paint- 
ing,aiur there  is  literally  no  end  to  the  faces  in  the 
clouds.  Ibelievethereisasimilaretfectina  Madonna 
hanging  in  a  gallery  in  Dresden;  but  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  Madonna  is  called.  " 

In  reply  to  the  query  of  "G.  F.  C,"  of  The 
Outlook. concerning  tlie  quotation  from  Huxley  on 
logical  and  natural  impossibilities,  [  would  say  that 
it  occurs  in  an  essay  of  Mr.  Huxley's  entitled, 
"  Possibilities  and  tmposubilities."  It  appears  upon 
page  197  of  the  vohinie  ol  collected  essaw,  "  Science 
and  Christian  Tradition  "  (D.  Appletoaft  Co..edition 
wn).  J„5.B, 


"J.  A.  J.'  We  are  informed  by  different  cor- 
respondents that  your  inquiry,  June  16,  for  some  book 
"  giving  the  chief  characteristics  of  each  century  since  the 
Christian  era,"  should  be  directed  to  the  Rev.  J.  W'hib^s 
work, "  The  Eifliiteen  Christian  Centuries  "  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York,  mi,  $2t. 

"The  Unknown  Country."  A  recent  inquirer 
for  ttiis  book  is  informed  that  it  is  a  volume  ot  nearly  a 
thousand  pages,  made  up  of  a  Urge  numtier  at  ooDtriboted 
articles  on  the  future  life,  and  representing  all  varieties 
of  belief.  (C.  A.  Nichols  &  Co..  Springfield.  HanJ 

"  Christus  Consolator,"  Phillips  Brooks's  fa- 
vorite poem,  was  written  by  Roauter  W.  Raymond 
and  published  in  the  Boston  ^JoamaL'*  I  can  furnish 
a  written  copy  if  desired.  Mrs.  Esther  H.HowdL2& 
King  Sueet,  Woroester,  Mass.  G. 

Is  there  a  sermon  by  a  distinguished  American 

preacher  fn  which  he  compares  the  Bible  with  Har- 
vard Unlvosity  or  with  any  u^versity  ?  If  so,  who 
is  the  preacher  and  on  what  ooca^on  was  the  sermon 
in  question  delivered?  J.  A.  M. 

Wilt  some  one  give  the  author  and  also  the 
whole  of  the  littfe  poem  of  which  the  following  lines 
are  a  part : 

"  I'm  glad  I  learned  to  love  the  things 
That  fortune  neither  takes  nor  iMings  "  ? 

P. 

Can  any  of  The  Outlook  readers  tell  where 
may  be  found  the  complete  poem,  sung  at  the  funeral 
service  i)t  John  Kuskin,  bqjnnjng,  "Comes  at  times 
a  Stillness  as  of  even"?  i  A.  E.  W, 
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The  Boers  snd  the  Churches 

Tff  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

As  an  answer  to  the  re-collected  a^:u- 
ments  tA  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  war  by  the  English  Government 
a^^inst  the  two  South  African  republics, 
I  refer  your  readers  to  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  the 
Boers."  It  is  'signed  by  ten  prominent 
clergymen  representing  the"  Moderamen  " 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  of  the  Church, 
Hs  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  and  the 
Senior  Congr^tion  of  Cape  Town.  One 
of  these  clergymen  is  the  celebrated  "  A. 
Murray,"  well  known  in  the  United  States. 

This  pamphlet  is  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular the  very  opposite  to  Mr.  Phillips's 
article.  It  represents  the  Boers  as  kind 
to  the  natives,  and  the  English  as  cruel. 
It  says  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  were 
ceded  to  the  Boers  by  Dingaan,  the  Zulu 
chieftain,  and  the  text  of  the  cession  is 
given.  It  presents  the  missions  among 
the  natives  in  a  light  which  is  not  surpassed 
by  Poreign  Mission  Boards  of  America  or 
England  in  proportion  to  numbers.  It 
declares  that  slavery  is  not  tolerated  in  the 
Transvaal.  It  sa^'s  it  was  the  massing  of 
troops  on  the  borders  of  the  republics 
that  compelled  the  ultii]iatum.  "  Among 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  '  Great  Trek  * 
was  the  suppression  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage in  the  law  courts,"  while  the  Dutch 
was  the  language  of  the  people.  "  The 
proposals  o£  the  Bloemfontein  Conference 
had  been  virtually  accepted  by  the  Trans- 
vaal." "  Arbitration  was  constantly  asked 
for  by  the  Transvaal  and  always  refused." 
"  There  was  no  conspiracy  for  an  uprising 
of  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony."  "  Enforced 
labor  by  the  English  in  Rhodesia  and  in 
the  mines  was  worse  than  any  form  of 
service  exacted  by  the  Boers."  "  The 
agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
use  in  their  reports  heartless  and  out- 
rageous language  against  the  Boers." 

These  are  extracts  from  this  little  book- 
ie which  should  be  read  by  every  one 
before  taking  sides  against  those  people 
who  are  making  a  death  stru^^le  to  main- 
tain, not  only  their  independence,  but  their 
liberty  and  their  homes. 

Mr.  Phillips  writes  for  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  l^uth  Africa,  but  as 


the  Dutch  are  largely  in  the  majority  it  is 
well  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say,  hence 
I  direct  attention  to  this  pamphlet,  sold  at 
144  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C. 

Surely  these  ten  gentlemen  are  of  more 
weight  than  the  one  who  writes  an  apolc^' 
for  what  the  civilized  world  regards  as 
the  most  uncalled-for  war  in  modern  times. 
(Rev.)  I.  Howard  Suvdam. 

Does  England  Subsidize  Her  Shipping? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

One  of  your  readers  has  taken  excep- 
tion to  my  statement  in  The  Outlook  of 
May  1 2,  that  England  subsidizes  her  ship- 
ping, if  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space 
in  your  columns  I  would  like  to  explain. 

The  word  "  subsidy  "  is  very  generally 
used,  without  regard  to  Webster's  defini- 
tion of  it,  to  signify  any  money  paid  a 
ship-owner  by  a  government,  whether  it 
be  for  services  rendered,  as  carrying  the 
mails,  or  for  holding 'vessels  in  reserve^as 
auxiliary  cruisers,  or  simply  to  help  a 
stru^ling  steamship  line. 

A  consultation  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Navigation  shows  that 
England  subsidizes  her  shipping  in  each 
of  the  above  ways.  She  paid  last  year 
;^787,713  for  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Packet  Service — largely,  if  not  entirely, 
of  course,  to  British  ships. '  She  also  paid 
;^6S,000  among  four  of  her  large  steam- 
ship companies  for  holding  eleven  steam- 
ers in  readiness  as  auxiliary  cruisers,  and 
she  has  just  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Jamaica  Fruit  and  Produce  Association 
for  a  fortnightly  service  between  Jamaica 
and  Great  Britain.  "The  subsidy  jay- 
able  is  0,000  per  annum."  This  last 
subsidy  seems  to  be  for  protection  only, 
or  for  promoting  trade  between  England 
and  Jamaica,  nothing  being  said  in  the 
Commissioner's  report  about  carrying  the 
mails.  However,  when  subsidies  are  given 
the  mails  are  usually  carried  free,  as  is 
proposed  in  the  American  bill. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  it  seems 
hardly  "  misleading,  to  say  the  least,"  to 
say  that  England  subsidizes  her  shipping. 

The  amount  paid  by  England  to  her 
ship-owners  appears  to  be  about  J4,000,- 
000.  This  is,  of  course,  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent for  services  rendered,  and  is  less 
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than  one-half  the  limit  of  ^9,000,000  set 
by  the  American  bill,  but,  of  course,  Eng- 
land, with  her  well-established  fleet  and 
lew  wages,  would  not  need  to  subsidize 
her  ships  as  heavily  as  we,  who  have  so 
few  ships  in  the  foreign  trade. 

That  the  Hambut^-American  Line  has 
been  built  up  entirely  without  Government 
aid,  as  your  reader  says,  is  no  criterion  for 
this  countr>s  because  the  wages  paid  on 
German  ships  are  about  half  those  paid  on 
American  ships,  and  are  less  even  than  the 
wages  of  seamen  under  the  English  flag. 
This  unprotected  state  of  things  will  no 
longer  exist  in  Germany,  for  very  recently 
they  have  established  a  subsidizing  policy 
very  similar  to  that  proposed  for  this 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ship  subsidizing  is 
no  more  "class  legislation"  than  the 
tariff  on  pig  iron.  They  are  both  forms 
of  protection,  each  best  adapted  to  serve 
its  purpose,  and  the  old  and  time-worn 
arguments  for  or  against  one  will  apply  to 
the  other. 

I  think  every  one  except  the  most  fanat- 
ical Protectionists  wUl  acknowledge  that 
the  principle  oi  Protection  is,  in  theory, 
wrong ;  but  I  also  think  that  every  one 
except  Economists  and  the  hard-shelled 
Free  Traders  will  admit  that  at  times 
protection  is  not  only  helpful  but  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  industries 
of  a  countiy. 

I  must  b^  the  pardon  of  The  Oudook 
and  its  readers  for  appearing  to  write  a 
campaign  article  in  its  columns,  but  I 
wish  to  make  onie  more  statement 

The  events  of  the  past  few  years  seem 
to  have  given  the  He  to  the  statements  of 
Free  Traders  of  several  years  Ago,  who 
said  that  under  protection  we  would  never 
be  able  to  compete  with  Et^and  in  the 
trade  of  the  world.  The  last  few  years 
have  seen  us  make  great  inroads  into  her 
export  trade,  and  we  are  now  shipping 
many  things  even  to  England  herself. 

It  will  be  the  same  with  the  ship 
building  and  owning  industries  as  it  has 
with  others  that  have  been  protected. 
Only  give  us  equality  in  conditions  with 
other  countries,  and  Yankee  ingenui^ 
and  energy  can  be  trusted  to  develop 
American  shii^ng  as  successfully  as  it 
has  other  industries. 

H.  A.  SWANTON. 

Wilmington,  Del. 


A  Canteen 

70  the  Editors  of  Hu  Outlook  : 

The  Outlook  of  May  26  discussed  "  The 
Canteen  Question,"  asking  three  ques- 
tions, the  first  and  simplest  of  which  was, 
"  Is  the  canteen  advantageous  or  dis- 
advantageous?" The  writer  does  not 
presume  to  answer  the  question,  only  to 
state  a  few  facts,  always  rare,  and  leave 
any  one  at  liberty  to  twist  them  into 
opinions,  always  plentiful. 

For  many  years  a  canteen  has  been 
operated  at  the  National  Soldiers'  Home 
near  Hampton,  Virginia.  Beer  and  light 
win«  are  sold  over  its  bar  for  cash  to 
inmates  of  the  Home.  The  barkeepers 
are  forbidden  by  the  governor  of  the  Home 
to  sell  to  any  man  evidendy  in  the  least 
intoxicated.  The  Home  is  under  military 
rules  and  the  barkeeper  who  violates 
regulations  is  not  winked  at  by  a  munici- 
pal ring  which  wants  his  influence,  but 
vigorously  disciplined  by  the  officer  in 
charge.  This  canteen  is  not  a  place  in 
whidi  a  man  is  allowed  either  to  loaf  or 
get  drunk. 

Outside  one  gate  to  the  Home  reserva- 
tion is  the  little  town  of  Phcebus  with  more 
than  sixty  saloons.  A  near-sif^ted  inves- 
tigator stood  still  at  a  comer  and  counted 
nineteen  saloons  so  near  that  their  signs 
were  easily  read.  The  porches  and  side- 
walks in  front  of  the  saloons  are  occupied 
hf  pensioners  in  blue,  sitting  upon  chairs 
furnished  by  the  management.  The 
passer-by  can  easily  hear  the  ribald  song 
within,  the  patter  of  dancing  feet,  the  loud 
laughter  in  which  the  voices  of  women 
blend.  The  dives  of  Phoebus  are  appall- 
ing. Outside  the  other  gate  to  the  Home 
is  Hampton  with  fifty  flourishing  saloons, 
all  well  patronized  by  the  pensioners.  A 
well-known  saloon-keeper  of  that  town 
estimates  the  value  of  the  patronage  of 
the  pensioners  to  its  liquor  dealers  at 
fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

A  watohman  is  kept  at  each  gate  of  the 
Home.  It  is  his  duty  to  inspect  every 
pensioner  as  he  returns  from  town ;  if  the 
search  discovers  any  sort  of  intoxicating 
drink  the  bottle  is  confiscated  and  its 
owner  marched  off  to  the  guard-house. 
When  the  laundry  of  the  inmates  is 
returned  the  laundress  is  stopped  at  the 
gate  and  her  package  of  clean  garments 
carefully  examined  for  smuggled  whiskey. 
Only  onc^e  }ias  the  Home.b^i)  fr^dfrom 
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the  evil  contact  with  the  saloons  outside 
of  it  In  August-September,  1899,  a  rigid 
quarantine  of  the  grounds  was  observed 
for  six  weeks  with  this  result : 

During  the  time  but  two  men  were 
arrested,  one  of  whom  was  insane.  In  the 
first  eight  days  following  the  raising  of 
the  quarantine,  allowing  the  men  access 
to  the  outside  saloons,  one  hundred  and 
eigh^  arrests  were  made.  Of  the  quar- 
antine season  an  officer's  wife  writes : 
**  The  men  were  never  healthier,  happier, 
or  jollier.  It  would  do  your  soul  good  to 
see  the  bright,  clean  faces  and  clear  eyes. 
For  the  first  time  we  have  a  sober  camp — 
no  quarreling,  no  fighting,  no  arrests." 

An  inmate  of  four  years  writes :  "  The 
camp  has  never  been  so  quiet  within  our 
knowledge.  The  captains  have  never  bad 
so  little  trouble  to  keep  the  men  quiet." 
During  the  weeks  of  the  quarantine  the 
canteen  was  open,  and  all  the  men  at 
liberty  to  drink  there. 

This  case  does  not  indicate  that  the 
saloon  is  good^  only  that  the  lawless  saloon 
is  worse  than  the  one  which  is  controlled. 
Every  military  camp  has  about  it  a  fringe 
of  infamous  dives.  The  canteen  need 
not  be  such.  Vile  whiskey  and  viler 
women  are  ruled  out  of  it  If  the  can- 
teen, which  is  under  the  law,  is  abol- 
ished, and  the  infamous  dives  are  left, 
the  last  estate  of  the  soldi^  of  any  age 
will  be  worse  than  the  present  Any 
State  may  prohibit  the  sale  of  strong 
liquor  within  two,  three,  or  five  miles 
a  militaiy  camp  within  its  borders.  The 
camp  with  the  canteen  under  the  law  and 
the  lawless  dives  two  miles  from  its 
bounds  would  be  better  off  than  the  camp 
without  the  canteen  and  with  the  lawless 
places  on  its  boundaries.  It  will  be  easier 
to  get  rid  of  the  lawless,  camp-following 
saloons  while  the  canteen  exists  in  the 
camp  than  after  it  is  abolished.  Hie  very 
poor  ailment  that  a  man  must  have  his 
drink  would  have  no  weight  if  he  could 
get  the  drink  at  a  convenient,  law-abiding 
place. 

To  choose  between  the  canteen  and  the 
camp-following  saloon  is  only  to  make  the 
awful  choice  of  the  lesser  evil,  for  the  fact 
remains  that  any  saloon  in  any  place  is  a 
gaping  mouth  of  hell.  Development  takes 
tfie  next  step  in  order  instead  of  trying  to 
leap  over  half  a  dozen.  The  next  step  is 
to  rid  military  camps  of  the  infamous 


dives  which  hang  about  them.  It  is  a 
step  into  the  black  filth  of  county  and 
State  politics  rather  than^a  succession  of 
bounds  up  the  marble  steps  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington  ;  it  means  inglorious  hard 
work  instead  of  showy  resolutions  in 
criticism  of  high  officials,  but  it  is  the 
next  step  axxd  it  must  be  taken  in  order. 

M.  C.  Favillb. 

What  Is  the  Best  Environment  for  a 
Theological  Seminary? 

7b  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Vitally  connected  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  theological  education  is  the  question 
as  to  the  best  environment  for  training 
men  for  the  ministry.  Shall  the  divini^ 
school  be  a  department  of  a  great  univer- 
sity or  an  institution  by  itself  ? 

Much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  associat- 
ing the  theological  school  with  the  univer- 
sity. It  affords  opportunity  for  a  wider 
and  more  varied  elective  work.  It  keeps 
the  theological  student  in  touch  with  the 
life  and  scholarship  of  a  great  body  of 
students  and  teachers.  It  furnishes  inti- 
mate contacrt  with  the  movements  of  the 
time — intellectual,  moral,  social.  The 
atmosphere  is  stimulating,  exhilarating — 
and  distracting.  That  is  the  fatal  objec- 
tion. 

We  are  now  pretty  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  truth — and  it  is  a  most  essential 
and  liberating  truth — that  religion  has  to 
do  with  life  in  all  its  relations ;  that  it  is 
not  a  cult  so  much  as  a  motive ;  that  the 
religious  man  is  not  the  man  who  sepa- 
rates himself  from  the  world,  but  the  man 
who  hallows  the  world.  We  are  not 
likely  to  foi^et  this  great  truth  which  has 
come  to  us  in  these  latter  days.  But  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  only 
way  to  develop  the  spiritual  life  and  to 
sustain  the  relij^ous  motive  is  com- 
munion with  God — sufficient  withdrawal 
from  the  world  to  overcome  the  world. 
We  need  a  new  quietism.  Service  becomes 
barren  without  fresh  and  strong  ideals. 
The  flame  languishes  without  oil. 

Unless  this  fundamental  fact  of  religious 
life  is  recognized  in  theological  training 
the  ministry  will  lack  its  chiefest  requisite 
— motive  power.  That  which  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  needs  above  ever3rthing  else 
is  a  high  and  holy  ideal.  Equipment 
without  this  is  apparatus  without  agency. 
This  ideal  of  service  must  be  intelligent 
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and  persistent,  formed  thoughtfully  and 
without  haste,  so  that  it  may  have  suffi 
cient  carrying  power  to  withstand  corrup- 
tu>n  and  opposition  and  survive  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  in  the  iield  of  service. 

Where  can  such  an  ideal  best  be  formed  ? 
In  what  environment  will  it  take  root  and 
establish  itself  in  unfading  freshness  and 
strength  ?  An  answer  may  be  found  in 
the  instinct  for  seclusion  and  quiet  which 
comes  upon  the  soul  that  is  preparing  for 
some  great  and  consecrated  service.  One 
who  is  fitting  for  the  ministry  should 
place  himself  where  God  can  conunand 
freest  access  to  every  avenue  of  his  being. 
His  thoughts  are  to  be  "  long,  long 
thoughts."  His  spiritual  respiration  is  to 
be  deep  and  full.  Let  him  be  where  the 
atmosphere  is  clearest,  freest,  most  uplift- 
ing, where  the  perspective  is  truest,  where 
past  and  present,  thought  and  life,  God 
and  man  come  into  closest  and  most  vital 
relationship. 

Where  is  this  place?  Certsunly  it  is 
not  in  the  university,  with  its  multitudinous 
interests  and  its  self-absorption ;  where  the 
theologue  is  thrust  into  the  outer  darkness 
of  a  professional  school  attached  to  a  great 
whole,  ratiier  than  crowning  it ;  where  he 
is  distracted  by  the  number  of  optional 
courses  open  to  him,  and  finds  himself  in 
pursuit  of  an  equipment  rather  than  an 
education.  Rather  is  the  ideal  environ- 
ment for  preparation  for  the  ministry  the 
environment  where  the  student  wins  an 
ideal ;  where  he  is  brought  into  intimate 
fellowship  with  a  body  of  teachers  and 
students,  all  of  whom  share  his  own  pur- 
suits and  purposes ;  where  theology  is  the 
head  and  not  the  tail ;  where  he  has  an 
open  heaven  under  which  to  wrestle  with 
his  doubts  as  well  as  to  dream  his  dreams 
and  see  his  visions.  He  is  there,  to  be 
sure,  to  study,  but  to  study  in  a  more 
mature,  thoughtful  and  assimilative  man- 
ner than  that  which  characterizes  college 
work.  He  needs  time  to  read  much,  and 
to  think  more. 

Nature,  too,  should  not  be  left  out  of 
account  in  considering  the  best  environ- 
ment for  a  theological  seminary.  Some 
minds  are  more  sensitive  than  others  to 
the  influence  of  nature  as  a  calming  and 
uplifting  power,  but  among  the  graduates 
of  one  of  our  oldest  seminaries  that  has 
sent  out  a  body  of  alumni  conspicuous  for 
intellectual  and  spiritual  strength,  there  is 


an  almost  universal  affectionate  association 
of  the  beautiful  natural  environment  of 
the  seminary  with  the  deepest  and  holiest 
ideals  which  came  to  them  during  their 
seminary  life.  AxtncNUS. 

A  MinneutK  Plan 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook:  ■ 

When  I  read  Mr.  Hartt's  article  on 
"  The  R^eneration  of  Rural  New  Eng- 
land," I  felt  impelled  to  tell  The  Outiook 
what  Minnesota  is  doing  to  help  her 
farmers.  It  is,  I  am  told,  something  quite 
unique  among  the  States.  We  have,  in 
connection  with  our  State  University,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country,  an  ^;ricul- 
tural  High  School  to  educate  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Minnesota  farmers  for  farm 
life.  As  you  can  readily  see,  this  is  a 
plan  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
farming  population  than  lectures  and 
instruction  in  the  State  University,  as  few 
of  the  country  boys  and  girls  get  b^ond 
the  sixth  or  eighth  grade,  and  consequently 
cannot  enter  college.  This  Hig^  School 
gives  a  three  years'  winter  course,  ban- 
ning in  October  and  ending  very  soon, 
thus  taking  their  pupils  when  they  are 
least  needed  at  home.  The  course  for 
the  boys,  besides  regular  high-school 
lessons,  includes  horticulture,  forestry, 
fruit-growing,  stock-raising,  enough  black- 
smithing,  carpentry,  and  drawing  to 
enable  diem  to  build  what  they  will  need, 
some  chemistry,  especially  with  reference 
to  pure  foods,  cheese  and  butter-making, 
etc.;  and  for  the  girls,  sewing,  dress- 
making, cooking,  some  of  the  boys'  work, 
chemistry,  laundry-work,  housekee[nng, 
etc.,  etc.  A  most  delightful  woman  is  at 
the,  head  of  the  girls'  department,  and  she 
is  making  their  development  a  study, 
socially,  morally,  artisticaDy,  as  well  as 
mentally.  The  school  is  run  on  Mr. 
Squeers's  principle ;  "  W-i-n-d-e-r,  winder 
— now  go  and  wash  it."  One  of  the 
instructors  told  my  husband  that  it  was 
delightful  to  see  the  young  people  when 
at  last  the  idea  came  to  them  of  what  a 
farmer's  life  might  be.  This  is  the 
twelfth  year,  I  think,  and  there  are  five 
hundred  pupils,  with  seven  or  eight  well- 
adapted  buildings  placed  on  a  fine  cam- 
pus. In  connection  with  the  school  there 
are  three  or  four  experimental  farms  in 
different  parts  of  Minnesota. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  ^  H.  N. 
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The  whole  civilized 

"^"iT^i"^  world  was  startled 
on  Monday  by  the 
apparently  well  authenticated  reports  that 
alt  the  fore^ers  and  native  Christians  ia 
Peking  had  been  massacred.  These  re- 
ports tiave  not  been  denied ;  they  have 
come  mainly  from  two  sources,  the  Viceroy 
of  Shantungs  at  Chinan,  the  capital  of  that 
province,  and  Sheng,  Minister  of  Railways, , 
at  Shanghai.  Both  officials  enjoy  special 
facilities  of  communication  with  Peking. 
The  information  given  by  the  first  official 
on  Thursday  last  week  was  that  the 
legation  gosu^  had  made  a  sortie,  attack- 
ing their  besic^rs  and  killing  many.  The 
Viceroy's  Friday  messenger  from  Peking 
leportedthat  mutinous  soldiers  and  Boxers 
had  made  a  combined  attack  on  the  British 
legation,  but  after  a  long  fight  were  held  in 
check.  They  then  brought  cannon,  refus- 
ii^  to  obey  the  Imperial  orders.  The 
Viceroy's  clever  comment  was  that  the 
legations  and  the  Imperial  Government 
were  inirolved  in  a  annmon  dai^;er.  A 
third  nmtier,  arrivingon  Saturday,  reported 
that  a  breach  had  been  made  in  the  legation 
walls  by  Chinese  cannon,  and  that  the  lega- 
tions had  been  assaulted  and  carried  with 
heavy  loss ;  that  a  massacre  followed,  and 
that  not  a  toreigner  was  left  alive.  The 
Shangbsu  accounts  corroborate  the  last 
report,  adding  that  the  sortie  made  by  the 
Ministers  and  legation  guards  was  not  ex- 
pected ;  two  hundred  Chinese  were  slain, 
and  the  Boxers  broke  and  fled.  Prince 
Tuan  induced  them  to  return  to  the  attack ; 
the  attackers  were  met  by  Prince  Ching 
and  General  Wang  with  their  troops  who 
were  going  to  aid  the  foreigners  ;  a  desper- 
ate batde  ensued  between  the  forces  of 
the  two  princes ;  Prince  Ching  fell ;  Gen- 
eral Wang,  leading  his  troops  in  person, 
was  killed,  and  his  force,  being  completely 
outnumbered,  was  routed.  At  this  junc- 
ture General  Tung  arrived  with  a  large 


force  of  braves  from  Kansu,  the  western- 
most of  the  northern  provinces,  had  heavy 
guns  placed  in  position,  and  ordered  his 
men  to  open  fire  on  the  Europeans,  which 
was  not  stopped  until  the  legation  buildings 
were  demolished.  When  the  advances  of 
the  Chinese  failed  to  draw  a  response,  ii 
was  clear  that  the  foreigners'  ammunition 
was  at  last  exhausted,  and  a  rush  was 
made  upon  them.  Standing  together,  the 
little  remaining  band  met  death  stub- 
bornly, but  were  finally  overpowered  by 
overwhelming  odds  and  every  one  was  put 
to  the  sword.  The  Boxers  then  attacked 
the  native  Christian  quarters,  massacring 
all  who  would  not  join  them,  outraging  the 
women,  braining  the  children,  and  burning 
the  mission  buildings. 

Tienuio  Still  outclassed  by  the 

"  Chinese  in  numbers  and  artillery, 
the  allied  forces  are  fortifying  the  foreign 
quarter  at  Tientsin,  and  are  strengthen- 
ing communications  with  the  seaboard. 
Already  the  tel^praph  line  with  Takn  has 
been  restored.  Great  trouble  has  been 
experienced  in  sending  forward  reinforce- 
ments from  Taku  and  Tongku,  as  the 
Chinese  have  rendered  the  navigation  of 
the  Pei  River  difficult  by  diverting  its 
waters.  To  the  already  great  trials  of  the 
besi^^  at  Tientsin  has  been  added  that* 
of  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever.  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun,  the  well-known  correspondent  of 
the  -London  "  Tiroes,"  whose  study  of 
Chinese  conditions  has  made  him  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  has  written  an  open 
letter  to  Mr.  Brodrick,  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  declares  that  unless  prompt  relief 
is  attempted  the  Europeans  will  be  massa- 
cred, and  if  they  are  able  to  hold  out  until 
the  revolt  subsides  there  will  be  an  in- 
delible impres^on  on  the  Chinese  mind 
that  their  escape  was  due,  not  to  the 
strength   and  determination  of  jGreat 
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Britain,  but  to  their  own  forbearance."  He 
adds :  *<  The  loss  of  prestige  will  be  irre- 
parable in  either  case.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  determined  assault  on  the  native 
city  of  Tientsin  would  clear  the  situation 
and  open  the  way  to  Peking."  Such  an 
assault  was  attempted  on  Monday  of  last 
week.  The  allied  forces,  under  Admiral 
Seymour,  attacked  the  Chinese  with  great 
spirit  The  Japanese  captured  four  guns, 
and  the  cavalry  completed  the  enemy's 
rout,  killing  large  numbers  of  soldiers 
and  Boxers.  The  forces  then  recaptured 
the  arsenal,  which  the>  burned,  being 
unable  to  hold  it  On  Wednesday  the 
Chinese  troops  made  a  determined  attack 
upon  the  railway  station  at  Tientsin,  but 
were  beaten  back  after  a  desperate  fight 
The  allies  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Chinese 
Commander-in-Chief  then  sent  a  pompous 
message  to  General  Stoesse),  the  Russian 
commander,  demanding  that  he  evacuate 
Tientsin  and  Taku  within  a  week's  time. 
General  Stoessel  promptly  and  properly 
replied  that  he  was  not  empowered  to 
negotiate  with  rebels.  It  is  now  seen  that 
Admiral  Seymour's  well-meant  course  in 
marching  from  Tientsin  with  the  intention 
of  relieving  Peking  was,  as  events  have 
shown,  a  fatal  mistake,  since  his  inade- 
quate force  with  its  insufficient  supplies 
only  excited  the  natives  to  greater  vio- 
lence. Since  the  Tientsin  engagements 
began  more  than  fifteen  thousand  troops, 
mosdy  Japanese,  have  reached  Taku,  so 
that  the  allied  forces  in  China  now  ap- 
proach thirty  thousand  men.  Only  the 
presence  of  these  and  the  newly  arrived 
Japanese  and  Russians  prevented  the  repe- 
tition of  the  disasters  of  the  previous  week, 
where  the  allied  contingents  suffered  more 
terribly  than  was  at  first  supposed ;  one 
Russian  company  of  infantr>',  for  example, 
numbering  a  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
having  had  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  killed  and  wounded.  On  Friday 
seven  thousand  of  the  allied  forces  at- 
tempted .  to  storm  the  wall  of  Chinese 
Tientsin  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  number- 
i.ig  twenty  thousand  and  pouring  a  terrific 
hail  of  rifle  andmacfiine-gun  fire  upon  the 
attacking  forces.  Admiral  Remey's  de- 
spatch to  the  Navy  Department  was  as 
follows : 

Reported  that  allied  forces  attacked  native 
city,  morning  Uth  |  Russians  right,  with  Ninth 


Infantry  and  marines  <m  the  le€t  Loates 
allied  forces  large;  Russians  100.  incltxUng 
artillery  colonel ;  Americans,  over  30 ;  Bri&h, 
over  40:  Japan,  58,  indudinK colonel ;  French, 
25.  Colonel  Liscum,  Ninth  Infantry,  killed; 
also  Captain  Davis,  Marine  Corps.  Captain 
Lemly,  Lieutenants  Buder  and  Lemurd 
wounded.  At  evening,  allied  attack  on  native 
city  was  repulsed  witn  great  loss  Retivns 
yet  incomplete;  details  not  yet  confirmed. 

n..  B..«.  Bi..wb.r.  At  this  writing  (Tue- 
day  morning)  there  is 
small  hope  that  the  accounts  of  the  Peking 
massacre  may  not  be  true,  though  in  de- 
spatches last  week  Admiral  Remey  made  no 
mention  of  the  massacre,  and  it  would  seem 
that  he  would  have  done  so  had  the  story 
obtained  general  credence.  More  than 
this.  Secretary  Long  has  also  been  receiv- 
ing official  despatches  fzom  trained  naval 
officers  at  Tientsin  who  are  in  constant 
touch  with  Chinamen,  and  if  the  for- 
eigners in  Peking  are  slaughtered,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  nearer  Tientsin  was  not 
reached  by  runners  before  places  three 
and  six  times  further  away,  such  as  Cbinan 
and  Shanghai.  Our  readers  will  probably 
know  the  essential  facts  before  this  issue 
of  The  Outlook  can  reach  them.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  anti-foreign  move- 
ment is  extending,  and  is  beyond  the  ctwi- 
trol  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  who  at  first 
abetted  it  The  Viceroys  of  Honan  and 
of  Shansi  (provinces  west  and  south  of 
the  province  of  Chili,  in  which  Peking 
is  situated),  and  of  Kiangsu  (in  which 
Shanghai  is  situated),  have  issued  proc- 
lamations favorable  to  the  Boxers.  A 
day  has  been  fixed  for  the  destructk>n  of 
all  foreign  property  at  the  large  treaty- 
port  of  Chingkiang,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Grand  Canal  with  the  Yangtse  River  and 
the  terminus  of  a  proposed  railway.  This 
news,  added  to  the  inimical  actions 
of  the  Viceroy  of  Chekiai^  (south  of 
Kiangsu),  indicates  that  the  general  situa- 
tion is  growing  worse  instead  of  better. 
Large  bodies  of  Boxers  have  appeared  ai 
Wenchau,  in  the  last  named  province,  and 
have  threatened  to  exterminate  the  for- 
eigners and  missionaries  there,  who  in 
consequence  have  fled  to  the  treaty  port  of 
Ningpo.  Rioting  at  Ningpo,  ir  volving  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion, necessitated  a  further  journey-  to 
Shanghai.  Reports  from  the  coast  prov- 
ince of  Fukicn,  south  <^  Chekian^,  sboir 
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that  the  Boxer  movement  is  also  spread- 
ingthere.  Even  in  the  province  of  Kuai^- 
tai%,  still  further  south,  disturbances  have 
oct^red,  near  the  treaty  port  of  Swatau ; 
but  at  the  much  more  important  treaty 
port  of  Canton  everythii^  is  quiet,  as 
reported  by  the  United  States  gunboat 
Princeton,  on  arriving  at  Hong-kong  from 
tbat  metropolis  of  Southern  China.  Even 
from  such  extreme  southern  regions  as 
the  pfoyince  oi  ¥ui}^  and  the  islanc^ 


of  Hainan  come  reports  of  the  activit>'  of 
the  Boxers  and  of  another  society,  the 
Triads.  In  the  central  province  of  Hupe 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  many 
priests  have  been  murdered  by  the  Boxers, 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  suffered  a  like 
loss  at  Mukden,  in  Manchuria.  In  that 
now  largely  Russianized  province  the 
Boxers  have  also  destroyed  sixty  miles  of 
railway,  and  are  threatening  all  towns  be- 
tween Niuchaoe  and  Kirin.^  The  ibanks 
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and  commercial  houses  at  Niuchaog  have 
moved  their  valuables  to  Port  Arthur. 


American  Action  Immediately  On  receipt  of 

the  Imperial  edict  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  Mr.  Hay,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  characteristic  prompt- 
ness, sent  for  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington,  and  informed  him  that,  since 
the  Chinese  Government  had  succeeded 
in  getting  through  its  own  communication 
from  Peking,  it  was  only  reasonable  that 
tike  communication  be  opened,  between 
Mr.  Conger,  our  Minister  at  Peking,  and 
the  United  States  Government.  The 
Chinese  Minister  readily  assented  to  the 
proposition  and  showed  an  earnest  desire 
to  use  his  official  and  personal  influence 
in  getting  any  message  to  Mr.  Conger. 
Mr.  Hay  wrote  a  despatch  in  cipher  and 
it  was  forwarded,  but  how  far  is  still  un- 
known. The  preparations  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Root,  Secretary  of  War,  to  send  fif- 
teen thousand  troops  to  China  have  given 
a  strong  impetus  to  recruiting  in  this 
country.  From  Manila  additional  forces 
are  starting  on  three  transports.  These 
additional  forces  consist  of  the  Fourteenth 
Raiment  and  a  battery  of  the  Fifth  Artil- 
lery. The  transports  also  carry  three 
months*  provisions  and  winter  clothing  for 
five  thousand  men,  a  million  cartridges,  and 
four  si^  guns.  The  hospital  ship  Relief 
has  been  ordered  to  accompany  the  trans- 
ports to  Taku.  The  warships  Buffalo 
and  Princeton  have  reached  Colombo  and 
Amoy,  respectively,  on  their  way  to  Taku. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the 
Oregon  has  been  floated  and  is  being 
convoyed  by  the  Nashville  to  Yokohama 
for  repairs.  Americans  at  Shai^hai  have 
cabled  "urgency"  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  charging  the  present  out- 
rages to  "  the  weak  and  vacillating  action 
of  the  Powers  in  the  past."  Secretary 
Hay  has  given  to  the  public  a  circular 
sent  by  cable  to  all  American  diplomatic 
representatives  abroad  defining  the  condi- 
tion at  Peking  as  one  of  virtual  anarchy, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  President  to  act 
with  the  other  Powers  in  protecting  life 
and  property,  and  in  aiding  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disorders  to  other  provinces 
of  the  Empire.  We  have  commented  in 
another  column  on  the  position  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  America  in  tlus  crisis. 


Th.  pbuippinM     »  announced  that  pUns 

now  under  consideration 
the  Secretary  of  War  contemplate  keeping 
a  military  force  of  forty  thousand  soldiers 
in  the  Philippines  for  some  time  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  volunteer  troops  that 
will  have  to  be  mustered  out  of  the  service 
by  July  1 ,  !  90 1 .  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
require  this  number  of  men  to  police  the 
islands  adequately.  General  MacArthur 
has  frequently  represented  that  the  present 
good  condition  is  due  to  the  holdiiig  of 
all  island  garrisons  and  a  persistent  polic- 
ing  of  the  territory  occupied.  Certified 
copies  of  the  correspondence  captured 
some  time  ago  by  General  Funston  have 
just  reached  the  War  Department.  The 
capture  of  Aguinaldo's  private  correspond- 
ence, hidden  in  a  forest  of  central  Luzon, 
has  revealed  much  valuable  information. 
It  is  said  that  a  number  of  prominoit 
European  merchants  are  compromised  in 
the  correspondence,  and  that  some  of  the 
papers  show  that  the  American  anti-ex- 
pansionists were  largely  responsible  for  a 
continuation  of  the  conflict.  Secretary 
Root  has  so  far  declined  to  make  public 
the  captured  documents. 


The  New  York  Even- 

^^''i^ir^";*"*  ing  Post  "caUs  attention 
to  an  act  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  the  matter  of  civil  service  re- 
form which  appears  to  us,  as  to  the 
"  Post,"  to  be  of  great  importance  and 
good  augury,  although  in  the  exciting 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  National 
and  international,  it  has  generally  been 
overlooked  by  the  press.  This  is  an 
order  approved  by  President  McKinley 
putting  the  customs  service  in  both  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawui  under  the  civil  service 
rules,  so  that  hereafter  appointments  to 
that  branch  of  the  service  will  be  made, 
as  in  our  custom-houses,  from  eligible  lists 
of  those  who  have  passed  a  competitive 
examination.  This  has  been  followed 
by  sending  from  Washington  to  Manila 
the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Board  (rf 
Examiners  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  put  the  merit  system  into  opera- 
tion in  the  Philippines  under  the  Taft 
Commission.  If  the  foreign  appointments 
in  what  we  may  call  our  Colonial  Service 
are  made  in  the  spirit  of  this  order,  <»ie 
of  the  chief  dai^rs  which  have  b<ecn 
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naturally  and  Intimately  feared  by  the 
omxuwnts  of  expansion  will  be  obviated. 


Radprad^  with  Qermaajr 


Last    week  the 


long-expected  reo 
iproci^  arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  was  effected.  Sec- 
retary Hay  and  the  German  Ambassador 
signed  the  agreement,  and  a  few  days 
later  President  McKinley  issued  a  procla- 
mation putting  the  new  duties  in  force. 
The  arrangement  is  generally  similar  in 
terms  to  the  first  arrangement  made  with 
France.  Duties  are  abated  on  still  wines, 
ai^lSf  paintii^,  and  statuary  from  Ger- 
many entering  the  United  States.  The 
agreement  does  not  require  ratiAcation  by 
the  Senate.  The  annsuncement  of  the 
reciprocity  arrangement  was  received  with 
satisfaction  in  both  Germany  and  the 
United  States;  especially  in  Uie  former, 
as  it  is  believed  there  that  Germany  will 
reap  more  advantage  from  the  treaty  than 
will  this  country.  German  exporters,  who 
have  suffered  considerably  during  recent 
years,  are  now  preparing  to  resume  their 
old  connections  with  the  United  States, 
and  declare  that,  under  the  new  treaty,  the 
coming  year  will  exhibit  a  marked  increase 
nf  German  exports  to  this  country.  The 
benefit  to  the  United  States  is  noted  in 
securing  minimum  tariff  rates  on  articles 
exported  by  us  to  Germany.  That  country 
has  several  tariffs,  one  reserved  for  closest 
commercial  friends,  and  the  others  in 
grades  of  more  or  less  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. In  this  connection  it  gives  us 
satisfaction  to  note  that,  on  the  earnest 
request  of  Mr.  White,  our  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  the  German  Government  has  con- 
sented to  modify  the  new  Meat  Inspection 
Bill  so  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  exist- 
ing contract  obligations  of  American 
exporters. 


The  French  Nationalleta 


The  sonalled  "Na- 
tionalists "in  France 
form  a  curious  political  compound.  Take 
a  rnilitarist,  a  commercial  and  industrial 
protectionist,  a  clerical,  above  all  an  anti- 
Semite,  and  the  result  might  find  not  in- 
appropriate place  in  the  ranks  now  led  by 
M.  Paul  DdroulMe.  Fortunately  for 
France,  M.  D^roulMe  is  an  exile  in  Spain. 
He  hold  a  kind  of  court  at  San  Sebastian, 


and  thither  resort  the  faithful.  As  we 
have  already  recorded,  the  Nationalists 
recently  gained  an  electoral  victory  in 
Paris,  but  not  in  France  as  a  whole,  where 
they  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the 
Republicans.  The  Nationalist  militaristic 
prc^ramme  does  not  appeal  to  Frenchmen 
as  a  whole.  It  is  true  that  most  French- 
men are  militarists,  but  they  are  not  so 
rash  as  to  be  willing  to  rush  into  a  war 
with  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  Fa- 
shoda  affair,  or  on  account  of  alleged  injus- 
tice to  the  Boers,  or  are  they  so  blind  in 
their  devotion  to  the  army  as  not  to  see 
that  a  Gallifet  has  instituted  more  reforms 
and  has  made  the  army  a  finer  fighting 
machine  than  would  be  possible  to  any 
statesman  in  Nationalist  ranks.  Many 
Frenchmen  are  ultra-Protectionists,  and 
are  ready  to  follow  M.  M^line  because 
they  hate  to  see  foreigners  prosper  in  trade 
with  France,  but  there  is  the  example  of 
the  present  I'jtposition  to  show  that  France 
is  successful  because  she  invites,  as  much 
as  she  does,  the  co-operation  and  sympathy 
of  other  nations.  Nevertheless,  National- 
ists assert  that  immigration  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
supplying  the  industries  of  many  French 
frontier  towns  with  labor,  is  an  injury  and 
not  a  help  to  France.  Some  Frenchmen 
are  clericals,  more  are  anti-Semites,  but 
it  may  be  said  of  the  Nationalists  that 
they  are  all  anti-Semites.  Their  very 
name  proclaims  that  they  are  not  inter- 
nationalists^ and  as  the  Jews  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  international 
of  races,  and  therefore  coromerciEdly  the 
most  successful,  "  true  nationalism  cannot 
countenance  the  Jew."  Finally  and  chiefly, 
all  anti-internationalism  and  anti-Semitism 
converges  itself  into  an  opinion  on  one 
important  personality — Captain  Dreyfus. 
It  seems  that  the  Dreyfus  affair  will  not 
down,  if  we  are  to  believe  M.  D^roulMe 
and  his  coadjutors.  They  aver  that  the 
wide-spreading  Hebrew  syndicate  has 
bribed  Frenchmen  far  and  wide  and  in 
every  circle  of  society,  and  has  especially 
bribed  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  present  Cabinet  I  The 
Premier's  proposition,  tlierefore,  that  a 
general  amnesty  shall  not  deprive  Captain 
Dr^us  of  the  chance  of  legally  establish- 
ing his  innorance  is  bitterly  opposed  by 
Nationalists.  In  this  connection  we  note 
that  M.  Jtdes  Lonattre,  the.  head  of  the 
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so-called  "  League  of  Patriots,"  has  issued 
a  curious  document  in  which  he  tries  to 
reassure  the  timid  by  declaring  that  nation- 
a]i«n  is  not  the  resurrection  of  the  Bou- 
langer  revolution,  apparently  forgetting 
that  all  the  old  Boulangists,  M.  D^roulMe 
included,  are  now  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Nationalists.  Though  M.  Lemaitre 
protests  that  he  is  no  reactionary,  yet  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Nationalists  are  to  be 
found  most  of  the  enemies  of  the  present 
republic,  including  the  Royalists,  who 
would  like  to  use  the  Nationalists  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  r^ain  their  ancient  power. 


Th»  Beer  War  week  Wednesday  no 

less  than  three  important 
engagements  were  fought  in  the  Trans- 
vaal ;  two  were  won  by  the  Boers  and  one 
by  the  British;  two  were  near  Pretoria 
and  one  near  Johannesburg.  The  coin- 
cidence of  the  three  engagements  on  the 
same  day  leads  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  so  planned  by  the  Boers  with  a  view 
to  the  greater  distraction  of  the  British 
forces.  One  attack  was  at  that  famous 
town  of  Knigersdorp,  where  Dr.  Jameson's 
force  surrendered  four  and  a  half  years 
ago.  Knigersdorp  is  about  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Johannesburg.  The  Boer  attack 
on  the  British  quarters  was  fierce,  but  it 
was  gallantly  repulsed.  A  similar  Boer 
attack  on  Derdedorp  met  with  greater 
success,  the  British  cavalry  regiment 
which  held  the  place  being  forced  to  re- 
tire. A  more  brilliant  Boer  victory,  how- 
ever, was  gained  at  Nitral's  Nek,  and  was 
a  repetition  of  the  affair  last  autumn  at 
Nicholson's  Nek,  near  Ladysmith.  Nitral's 
Nek  is  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Pretoria. 
A  Boer  commando  attacked  it  at  dawn, 
and  the  fighting  occupied  most  of  the  day. 
The  result  was  the  capture  by  the  Boers 
of  two  guns,  the  greater  part  of  a  cavalry 
squadron  (the  Scots  Greys),  and  a  com- 
pany of  the  infantry  battalion  (the  Lincoln- 
shire regiment).  The  three  engagements 
on  the  same  day  show  characteristic 
shrewdness  and  boldness  on  the  part  of 
General  Botha,  the  present  Boer  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in  taking  advantage  of 
the  weakening  of  the  army  of  occupation  at 
Johannesbuig  and  Pretoria  due  to  British 
operations  elsewhere.  By  harassing  the 
environs  of  those  cities,  General  Botha 
,  aimed,  not  only  to  alarm  the  British  forces 


in  the  Transvaal,  but  also  somewhat  to 
paralyze  the  concentric  movaueot  against 
the  Boers  in  the  northeastern  comer  <rf 

the  Orange  River  Colony — a  movemeiit 
which  had  necessitated  much  closer  Brit- 
ish attention  than  was  at  iirst  believed  to 
be  necessary.  On  Thursday,  however. 
Colonel  Mabon  made  some  amends  for 
British  disasters  by  brilliantly  taking  all 
of  the  Boer  positions  in  the  immedi^ 
neighborhood  of  Rietfontetn,  and  with 
but  few  casualties.  Colonel  Mahon  is 
one  of  Lord  Kitchener's  most  trusted 
officers ;  some  weeks  ^^o,  combining  with 
Colonel  Plumer's  column  from  the  north, 
he  captured  Mafeking  from  the  Boer 
forces  surrounding  the  town.  Replying 
to  a  deputation  of  his  constituents  last 
week,  Mr.  Schreiner  (until  within  a  few 
weeks  the  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  and, 
though  loyal  to  the  Crown,  a  denuocia^ 
of  the  present  war)  refused  to  support  the 
demand  for  the  unimpaired  independence 
of  the  Boer  republics,  but  said  he  thought 
they  should  retain  a  certain  amount  of 
independence.  He  also  declared  that  be 
would  not  support  a  policy  ol  amnesty  to 
the  rebels  in  Cape  Colony.  Sudi  state- 
ments from  such  a  quarter  are  worth  more 
to  Great  Britain  tiian  a  victory  in  the  field. 


Prcaideot  Dim* 

Re-elected 


Last  week  the  Presidential 
electors  of  Mexico  re-elected 
President  Porfirio  Diaz  for 
another  term  of  four  years.  With  a  sin- 
gle interregnum  from  1880  to  1884,  Presi- 
dent Diaz  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Republic  since  1877.  Indeed,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  constantly  at  its  head, 
for  he  would  have  been  re-elected  in  1880 
had  the  Constitution  at  that  time  permitted 
re-election,  and  his  policy  dominated  that 
of  President  Gonzales,  whose  Cabinet  he 
entered  as  Secretary  of  State.  Few  states- 
men have  had  the  privily  of  seeing  their 
nation  advance  so  rapidfy  under  their 
rule.  From  the  time  of  his  birth  in  1830 
until  his  election  to  the  Presidency  his 
country  had  no  long  period  of  peace, 
while  since  his  election  it  has  had  nothing 
else.  In  his  youth  he  identified  himself 
with  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  made  him- 
self a  national  hero  by  the  aid  which  he 
gave  to  Juarez  in  resisting  the  rule  of 
Maximilian.  AsPresidoitfaehasrenuiDed 
a  Liberal  in  the  old  meanii^  ot  that  wwd, 
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though  the  success  of  his  administration 
has  won  for  him  the  support  of  the  con- 
servative elements  of  society.  Even  the 
priests  are  no  longer  hostile  to  him, 
though  they  still  remain  under  the  severe 
restrictioDS  imposed  upon  them  because 
of  their  su[q»rt  of  Maximilian.  During 
President  Diaz's  last  administration  the 
public  schools  of  Mexico  have  come  under 
the  control  of  the  national  Government, 
and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis,  in  his  encour- 
aging book  on  "  The  Awakening  of  a  Na- 
tion," claims  that  there  is  not  now  in  Mex- 
ico "a  hamlet  of  a  hundred  Indians  which 
has  not  its  free  public  school."  Neverthe- 
less, illiteracy  is  still  general,  the  recent 
census  showing  that  less  than  one-third  of 
the  people  can  read  and  write.  However, 
it  needs  to  be  recalled  that  in  Mexico,  as  in 
most  of  the  Spanish- American  States,  about 
four-fifths  of  the  people  are  of  Indian  or 
mixed  races.  Diaz  himself  has  a  strain 
of  Indian  in  bis  blood,  while  the  old 
Liberal  leader,  Juarez,  was  a  full-blooded 
Indian.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  magnitude 
of  what  remains  to  be  accomplished  that 
should  impress  us,  but  the  magnitude  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  already. 


It  is  evident  that  the 
Tb.  A>ti-i»p«i.UMie  socalled  Anti-imperi- 
alistic vote  will  be 
divided  next  fall,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
an  impartial  observer  to  forecast  the  pro- 
portions of  the  division.  Messrs.  Bourke 
Cockran,  Patrick  Ford,  Samuel  Gompers, 
Daniel  Harris,  and  Carl  Schurz  are  all  re- 
ported to  be  favorable  to  Mr.  Bryan  as 
against  Mr.  McKinley;  Messrs.  Andrew 
Carn^e,  T.  L,  Cuyler,  C.  T.  Lewis,  and 
Senator  Hoar  are  reported  to  be  favorable 
to  Mr.  McKinley  as,  from  their  point  of 
view,  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Senator 
Hoar,  replying  to  a  criticism  from  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Anti-imperialistic  I,eaguc; 
thus  states  his  position  and  the  reasons 
why,  although  he  is  opposed  to  the  expan- 
sion policy  of  the  Republican  party,  he 
wilt  vote  for  that  party  in  this  election : 

If  you  think  you  can  best  help  the  cause  of 
liboty  and  true  republicanism  by  voting  for 
Uie  men  who  are  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  16  to  I,  by  voting  for  men  who  are  for  refus- 
ing ten  millions  of  American  citizens  suffrage 
at  nome,  for  overthrowing  the  independence  of 
die  Supreme  Court,  apn  for  destroying  the 
safeguards  of  property  and  American  labor, 


very  well-  Go  your  way  and  do  your  duty  as 
you  sue  it.  1  shall  do  mine  as  I  see  it,  awl  I 
think  I  can  best  do  it  by  speaking  as  a  Repub- 
lican to  Republicans ;  by  keeping  my  right  to 
speak  as  a  counselor  and  as  an  associate  of 
the  men  who  have  wrought  everything  that 
has  been  wrou^t  for  liberty  in  this  country 
since  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  and  not  as 
the  associate  or  through  the  instrumentalities 
of  the  party  or  men  who  have  been  ranged  for 
sixty  years  on  the  side  of  despotism  and  op- 
pression, of  dishonor  and  of  low  wages. 

Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  who  may  be 
classified  as  an  Independent  Democrat, 
takes  a  somewhat  similar  ground.  He 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  Kansas  City  Con- 
vention reaffirmed  the  Chicago  Platform, 
and  recalls  the  way  in  which  the  Indian- 
apolis or  Gold  Democratic  Convention 
characterized  this  platform :  "  The  decla- 
rations of  the  Chicago  Convention  attack 
individual  freedom,  the  right  of  private 
contract,  the  independence  of  the  judici- 
ary, and  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enforce  Federal  laws."  He  declares  that 
this  characterization  is  <'  as  applicable  to 
the  work  of  the  Kansas  City  Convention 
as  to  that  of  its  predecessor,"  and  be- 
lieves that  "  the  logical  goal  of  Brvanism 
is  a  worse  form  of  Imperialism  'ihan  has 
ever  been  threatened  by  the  Administra- 
tion's colonial  policy,  even  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  its  extremest  opponents."  These 
are  men  whose  opinions  will  be  influential, 
the  one  with  anti-expansion  Republicans, 
the  other  with  Gold  Democrats,  and  their 
utterances  are  significant  of  one  of  the 
potent  political  currents  of  our  time. 


Tb*  ProipcGta 


While  Mr.  Towne  has  not 


of  Pution  definitely  announced  his  pur- 
poses, the  indications  are  that 
be  wilt  decline  the  Populist  nomination 
for  Vice-President,  and  urge  united  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Stevenson.  In  case  Mr. 
Towne  does  decline,  the  Populist  National 
Committee  is  not  clearly  authorized  to 
substitute  the  name  of  Mr.  Ste\ensc)n; 
and  the  Populist  tickets  at  the  coming 
election  may  present  no  candidate  for 
Vice-President.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  will  present  the  same 
Presidential  electors  as  the  Democratic 
and  Silver  Republican  tickets,  so  that  no 
votes  shall  be  lost  to  Mr.  Bryan  except 
those  of  the  radicals,  whose  resentment  of 
Mr.  Towne's  defeat  at  Kansas  City  prompts 
them  to  vote  forDi^ietfi^Nccpt^iSddle- 
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of-the-Road  Populist  cand'.date.  In  order 
to  lessen  the  number  uf  such  protesting 
Populists  Mr.  Bryan  is  exerting  his  influ- 
ence to  secure  for  the  Populists  a  con- 
trolling voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
State  tickets  to  be  voted  for  by  the 
three  fusion  pardes  in  the  Western  States. 
Last  week  in  -Nebraska,  when  the  allied 
conventions  met,  the  Populist  Convention 
showed  a  good  deal  of  irritation  over  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Towne  at  Kansas  City,  and 
it  demanded  that  the  Populists  be  accorded 
six  of  the  eight  candidates  upon  the  State 
ticket  this  fall — leaving  but  one  candidate 
each  to  the  Democrats  and  the  Silver  Re- 
publicans. The  Democratic  Convention 
protested  at  first  against  so  great  a  con- 
cession, but  finally  yielded.  The  Popu* 
lists  also  secured  the  naming  of  four  of 
the  eight  Presidential  electors,  though  the 
understanding  was  that  all  of  these  electors 
should  support  Mr.  Stevenson,  if  Mr. 
Towne  desired.  To  what  extent  these 
concessions  to  the  Populists  will  bring  the 
Populist  voters  to  the  polls  to  support 
the  Democratic  National  ticket  cannot 
yet  be  deteimined.  The  Middle-of-the- 
Koad  Populists  have  apparently  taken 
heart  by  reason  of  Mr.  Towne's  defeat  at 
Kansas  City,  and  will  have  a  full  ticket  in 
the  field  in  most  of  the  trans-Missouri 
States. 


Tb*  HIaor  Partln 


In  most  Presidential 
elections  from  two  to 

four  per  cent,  of  the  voters  support  minor 
parties,  with  the  avowed  object  of  record- 
ing their  convictions  rather  than  electing 
candidates.  There  is  no  way  of  estimat- 
ing the  size  of  this  nonconformist  vote 
this  year,  but  the  number  of  parties  asking 
for  it  is  unusually  large,  and  whatever  its 
size  it  will  apparently  be  broken  up  into 
inconspicuous  factions.  We  report  these 
parties  here  to  complete  the  history  of  the 
■time.  The  Middle  of-the-Road,  or  Anti- 
Fusion  Populists,  have  nominated  Wharton 
Barker,  the  Philadelphia  financier  and 
editor,  for  President,  and  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly, of  Minnesota,  the  brilliant  though 
erratic  author  of  "  The  New  Atlantis " 
and  inventor  of  the  Bacon  cryptogram, 
for  Vice-President.  The  platform  de- 
mands the  public  ownership  of  all  monop- 
olies and  direct  legislation.  The  Pro- 
hibitionists this  ^ear  have  but  one  ticket 


in  the  field — the  free-silver,  anti-mon- 
opoly faction  having  either  joined  the 
Bryan  forces  or  returned  to  their  old 
party — and  but  one  political  principle, 
the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,  thought 
essential  thereto.  They  have  nominated 
for  President  John  G.  Wooley,  of  Illinois, 
the  temperance  orator,  and  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry  B.  Metcalfe,  of  Rhode  Island, 
widely  known  as  a  manufacturer  and  also 
as  a  philanthropist.  The  United  Chris- 
tians, whose  platform  we  have  been  unabk 
to  secure,  have  nominated  for  President 
Dr.  S.  C.  Swallow,  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
machine  forces  in  two  recent  campaigns  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  Vice-President  Mr. 
Wooley — who  probably  is  not  embarrassed 
by  his  consdtutiona]  inability  to  fill  both  the 
offices  for  which  he  has  been  nominated 
The  Socialists,  who  at  one  time  promised  to 
fuse,  are  just  at  present  divided  into  three 
factions  instead  of  two.  The  largest  of 
these  factions,  known  as  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party,  has  nominated  for  President 
Eugene  V,  Debs,  of  Indiana,  the  fonner 
head  of  the  American  Railway  UDion, 
and  for  Vice-President  Job  Harriman,  of 
California,  a  man  of  education,  who  was 
first  a  minister  and  later  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
Harriroan  is  also  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, having  been  nominated  for  that 
office  last  January  by  the  branch  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  party  opposed  to  the  dom- 
ination of  Daniel  De  Leon  and  those  who 
support  him  in  his  extreme  hostility  to 
trades-unions.  It  is  still  possible  that 
fusion  will  be  effected  between  this  divis- 
ion of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  and  the 
Social  Democrats,  in  which  case  Mr.  Harri- 
man will  be  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  his  present  associate  on  the  anti- 
De  Leon  ticket.  Max  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  will 
retire.  The  De  Leon  Socialists,  whose 
leader  was  formerly  a  lecturer  in  Orium- 
,bia  College,  have  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  two  men  who  are 
distinctively  workingmen — Joseph  F.  Ma- 
loney,  a  machinist,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  and 
Valentine  Remmel,  a  glass-worker,  o( 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  platforms  of  all  these 
parties  demand  the  immediate  ownership 
of  all  monopolized  industries  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  direct  control  of  these  indus- 
tries by  adult  popular  suffrage.  An  anti- 
imperialist  convention  to  be  held  m 
Indianapolis,  AX|gS»b^Vsdk^4(Bl  eith^ 
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put  a  new  ticket  in  the  field  or  indorse 
Bryan  and  Stevenson. 


The  "  Union  Committee 
for  the  Promotion  of  Ballot 
Reform  and  the  Ment  Sys- 
tem in  Pennsylvania  "  is  not  permitting  its 
work  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  presence 
<tf  a  National  campaign.  It  has  just  is- 
sued a  singularly  effective  leaflet  prepared 
by  the  Hon.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  a 
Republican  legislator,  showing  the  serious- 
ness of  the  evils  against  which  it  is  con- 
tending. This  leaflet  begins  by  noting 
thatthe  Committee's  estimateof  thefraudu- 
lent  votes  cast  in  Philadelphia  in  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  was  pronounced  too  low  by  the 
Philadelphia  "  Press,"  a  stalwart  Republi- 
can paper.  The  Committee  put  the  fraudu- 
lent vote  at  from  30,000  to  50,000 ;  the 
"  Press  "  reported  that  80,000  would  be 
nearer  the  mark.  The  source  of  ^.hese  ap- 
palling frauds,  the  leaflet  points  out,  is  the 
^ilure  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  to  require 
the  personal  r^stration  of  voters.  In  the 
Twelfth  Division  of  the  Fifth  Ward,  the 
Committee  and  its  allies  were  able  to  probe 
the  frauds  to  the  bottom,  and  disclosed 
such  facts  as  these : 

That  the  major  part  of  the  more  than  200 
names  on  the  assessors'  list  were  reeistered 
from  brothels,  badger-houses,  gaming-houses, 
and  other  places  of  revolting  wickedness. 

Tnat  the  election  was  held  in  the  house  of 
prostitution  maintained  by  the  assessor. 

That  the  man  named  as  judge  had  also  a 
criminal  charge  for  a  like  offense  pending  over 
him. 

That  252  votes  were  returned  in  a  division 
that  had  less  tlian  one  hundred  legal  voters 
within  its  boundaries. 

In  this  particular  precinct  the  election 
officers  were  convicted  and  are  now  in 
jail,  but  the  law  under  which  such  out- 
rages seemed  safe  is  still  on  the  statute 
book.  The  Union  Committee  reports  that 
auxiliary  committees  have  been  formed  at 
Pittsburg  and  Scranton,  and  that  every- 
where public-spirited  citizens  seem  ready 
to  give  active  support  to  the  proposed  re- 
forms. Such  work  is  pre-eminently  needed 
during  the  present  campaign,  because  the 
machine  responsible  for  Uie  continuation 
of  the  abuses  hopes  to  divert  the  entire 
attention  of  the  voters  to  National  issues. 
Unfortunately  the  complete  separation  of 
National  from  State  issues  is  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  that  a  United  States  Sen- 


ator must  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature 
elected  in  November,  but  there  is  some 
hope  that  an  anti-Quay  L^slature  may  be 
secured  through  the  general  readiness  of 
Democrats  to  support  anti-Quay  Repub- 
licans in  districts  where  men  of  their  own 
party  cannot  be  elected.  The  Republi- 
cans who  oppose  Senator  Quay  this  year 
will  doubtless  be  denounced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  traitors  to  their  party,  but  outside 
of  Pennsylvania  they  are  a  strength  to 
their  party.  In  the  country  at  large  the 
Quay  machine  is  becoming  almost  as 
much  of  a  load  to  the  Republican  party  as 
the  Tammany  machine  is  to  the  Demo- 
cratic par^. 


Th«Oo.bdHarteTri^  J^^  trial  of  Caleb 
Powers,  Secretary  of 
State  under  Governor  Taylor,  upon  the 
charge  of  conspiring  with  others  to  assas- 
sinate ex-Senator  Coebel,  was  begun  in 
Georgetown,  Kentucky,  on  Monday  of 
last  week.  Judge  Cantrell,  before  whom 
the  case  came,  compelled  every  person 
entering  the  court-room  to  submit  to  a 
search  for  concealed  weapons.  Some  of 
the  attorneys  protested,  but  the  Judge  in- 
sisted upon  obedience  to  his  order.  Ex- 
Governor  Brown,  the  anti-Goebel  Demo- 
crat, who  is  now  the  chief  attorney  for  the 
defense,  asked  for  a  postponement  in 
order  that  more  witnesses  desired  by  the 
defense  might  be  summoned,  but  this  step 
only  occasioned  a  temporary  delay.  By 
Friday  a  jury  had  been  secured,  consisting 
of  eight  farmers,  three  merchants,  and  one 
blacksmith.  The  political  prejudices  of 
the  jurors  are  not  definitely  established,  but 
it  is  reported  that  eight  are  regular  Demo- 
crats, three  are  anti-Goebel  Democrats, 
and  one  is  a  Republican.  The  attorney 
for  the  prosecution  in  opening  the  case 
told  the  jury  that  he  would  prove  that 
Secretary  Powers  had  predicted  Goeble's 
death  a  few  days  before  it  occurred,  had 
known  in  advance  that  the  fatal  shot  was 
to  be  fired  from  his  office,  and  had  col- 
lected desperadoes  there  to  protect  the 
assassin  from  arrest  The  first  witness 
examined  was  the  civil  engineer  who  ex- 
tracted from  the  tree  the  steel  bullet  sup- 
posed to  have  killed  Goebel.  There  are 
a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  witnesses  to 
be  examined,  and  the  trial,  will  certainly 
be  a  long  one.     Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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_  The  Massachusetts 

Le««  Ratified  House  of  Represen- 
tatives last  week 
ratified  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  to  the  New  York  Central  by  a 
vote  of  1 24  to  50.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sen- 
ate had  previously  sanctioned  the  lease 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  5,  the  action  of  th2 
House  ends  the  conflict  unless  Governor 
Crane  interposes  an  unexpected  veto.  A 
few  days  before  the  final  vote  was  taken 
in  the  House,  that  body  voted  that  the 
lease  should  be  referred  to  the  voters  of 
the  State  for  their  approval,  but  this 
amendment  was  finally  stricken  out  by 
the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  lease. 
The  latter  urged  that  the  lease  could  not 
secure  consideration  from  the  voters  dur- 
ing a  Presidential  campaign,  though  the 
prospects  were  that  its  submission  would 
have  given  the  entire  State  an  elementary 
education  respecting  the  public  obliga- 
tions of  the  great  Massachusetts  thorough- 
fare. The  most  lealous  friends  of  the 
lease  were  conspicuously  the  most  zealous 
opponents  of  its  submission  to  the  people 
for  ratification.  The  friends  of  the  lease 
claim  that  the  State  gives  up  none  of  its 
previous  rights  to  regulate  the  rates 
charged  over  the  Boston  and  Albany 
lines.  So  fzr  as  the  letter  of  the  ratifica- 
tion act  is  concerned  this  claim  is  good, 
for  the  State  expressly  reserves  all  its 
existing  rights.  When,  however,  it  sanc- 
tions a  lease  under  which  the  New  York 
Central  obligates  itself  to  pay  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Boston  and  Albany  over 
8  per  cent,  a  year  upon  their  stock  for 
ninety-nine  years,  the  State  cannot  easily 
take  any  subsequent  action  to  make  the 
execution  of  this  contract  burdensome. 
Unlike  private  corporations,  the  State 
respects  its  implied  obligations,  and  re- 
fuses to  enforce  the  letter  of  its  contracts 
if  there  are  any  consider3tions  of  equity 
against  it.  The  amendment  limiting  the 
lease  to  twenty-five  years  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  62  to  146. 


Tlw  United  ftutta  Treunrr 


The  end  of  the 


fiscal  year  1899- 
1900  finds  the  finances  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  particularly  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. The  excess  of  receipts  over  expen- 
ditures for  the  fiscal  year  amounts  to  about 
eighty  million  dollars.    Another  cheering 


feature  of  the  year's  business  has  been 
the  remarkable  reduction  of  annual  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt — by  the  refunding 
operations  the  annua!  interest  charge  on 
the  public  debt  has  been  ndiiced  by 
nearly  six  million  dollars.  Of  Govern- 
ment receipts  for  the  year,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  million  dollars  were 
derived  from  customs  duties,  but  nearly 
three  hundred  millions  from  internal 
taxes.  However,  there  was  a  greater 
increase  over  last  year  in  customs  receipts 
than  in  internal  taxation.  The  customs- 
revenue  receipts  verify  in  remarkable  de- 
gree the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Dingley 
three  years  ago  concerning  the  revenue- 
producing  qualities  of  the  bill  now  known 
^  as  the  Dingley  Law.  The  condition  of 
the  Treasury  at  this  time  reflects  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  countrj-. 


Por«ign  Commerce  The  figures  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  >ear  ending  on  the 

first  of  July  are  the  most  impressive  of 
any  for  the  past  six  years.  The  increase 
in  the  total  trade  during  that  period  has 
been  nearly  one-half ;  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  during  a  like  period  there 
has  been  no  such  advance  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  none  in 
the  history  of  any  other  nation.  In  the 
following  table  will  be  found  totals  of  our 
exports  for  each  of  the  six  years,  together 
with  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports : 

Excess 

Years.  Exports.  Exports. 

1895   J807,538,000  ^75,568,000 

1896    882,607,000  102,882.000 

1 897   1,050,994,000  286,263,000 

1898   1,231,482,000  615,432,000 

1899   1,227,023,000  529,875,000 

1900   1,394,479  000  544,765,000 

It  will  be  noted  by  this  table  that  six 
years  ago  the  total  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country  reached  only  a  billion  and  a 
half ;  this  year  it  reaches  in  round  num- 
bers two  billions  and  a  quarter.  This  in- 
crease is  largely  due  to  the  abundant 
crops  with  which  this  country  has  been 
favored,  and  to  the  particulariy  active 
demand  for  those  crops  in  the  worid's  mar- 
ket. The  increase  is  also  due  to  our  great 
industrial  expansion.  We  may  congratu- 
late ourselves,  however,  that  these  advan- 
tages have  not  been  neutralized  by  a, 
wrong  course  fiieitirejfetotlPfit^gi^uWic 
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credit,  the  foundation  of  all  security  in 
commerce.  The  extent  of  our  prosperity, 
as  above  indicated,  affords  a  measure  qf 
the  interests  imperiled  by  the  threatening 
cA  the  public  ^dit  by  one  td  the  great 
political  parties. 

m 

There  is  an  obvious 

Th«  Wmbu's  ChiteUaa   :„„..  :„  tu«*. 
Tenpwwce  Ualoa  '"*"y 

CoDvcntioD  tbe  International 

Convention  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
has  been  held  in  a  land  more  famous  than 
any  other  as  the  home  of  whiskey.  The 
Convention  in  Scotland  was  preceded  by 
a  Conference  in  England,  called  by  that 
world-renowned,  sturdy  temperance  advo- 
cate, Dr.  Temple,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. At  this  Conference  Lady  Henrj- 
Somerset,  Mrs.  Stevens,  of  Portland,  Me., 
Miss  Agnes  Slack,  of  Ripley,  England, 
and  Mrs.  Barney,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
occupied  important  places  on  the  pro- 
gramme  at  the  Conference  and  at  the 
social  functions  given  by  the  Archbishop 
and  his  wife  and  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Lady  Mayoress  of  London.  The  Con- 
vention at  Edinburgh  was  inaugurated  by 
the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
at  which  England,  Scotland,  the  United 
States,  Australia,  Canada,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Iceland,  Japan, 
Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  Cape  Col- 
ony, India,  Ireland,  Madagascar,  Norway, 
Natal,  and  the  Bahama  Islands  were 
represented  by  their  Presidents.  The 
Convention  proper  sat  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  near 
the  spot  where  the  Scottish  martyrs  were 
burned  in  the  seventeenth  century.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  delegates  represented 
the  United  States,  and  over  four  hundred 
members  of  the  British  organization  were 
present.  The  principal  speaker  seems  to 
have  been  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon,  of 
Topeka,  Kan.,  and  he  started  a  spirited 
discussion  in  the  Edinburgh  press  by  an 
address  the  first  day  on  the  benefits  of 
political  prohibition  in  the  United  States. 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  was  re-elected 
Pre^dent  of  the  Union. 


gathering  is  the  largest  religious  meeting 
ever  held  in  Great  Britain.  Delates 
are  present  from  every  well-known  land ; 
they  were  greeted  by  messages  of  welcome 
and  sympathy  from  die  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  Archdeacon  of 
London,  and  others.  A  lai^  number  of 
the  Endeavorers  are  occupying  tents  in 
Alexandra  Park.  Difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  procuring  tents,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  have  been  bought  for 
the  use  of  the  British  troops  in  China, 
South  and  West  Africa,  and  on  the  Afghan 
border.  The  presiding  genius  of  the 
Convention  is,  as  usual,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Clark.  The  Convention  was 
started  by  a  prayer-meeting  of  twelve 
hours'  duration  in  John  Wesley's  strong- 
hold. On  the  following  day,  Saturday, 
enormous  meetings  were  held  at  Albert 
Hall  and  in  Alexandra  Palace,  presided 
over  by  President  Clark  and  Secretary 
Baer.  On  Sunday,  London  pulpits  were 
filled  by  fifty  non- English  clergymen ;  one 
of  these,  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon,  of 
Topeka,  Kan.,  was  the  most  prominent 
figure  at  Monday's  meeting,  and  excited 
more  interest,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
American  visitor,  as  had  been  the  case  at 
the  Edinburgh  Convention  already  held. 


En^lah  RltiwUsU 


Last  week  the  sessions 
of  the  International 
Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  were  begun  in  London,  The 


Tfas  ChritUn 
SndMW  CeavantlOD 


Ritualism  seems  not  to 
have  received  the  antici- 
pated check  by  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canttrbury  and  York 
against  the  use  of  incense  and  lights  and 
against  the  reservation  of  the  sacrament. 
It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  in 
no  less  than  fifty  non-Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  London  "one  may  now  hear 
mass."  The  Ritualists  are  represented  by 
an  extremely  ag^essive  militant  ofganiza- 
tion  called  the  English  Church  Union. 
The  Union  has  just  issued  a  protest 
against  the  decision  of  the  Archbishops, 
and,  although  there  is  in  the  protest  only  a 
veiled  hint  of  what  may  be  done  in  case 
the  protest  is  of  no  avail,  the  uncom- 
promising members  of  the  Union  declare 
that,  if  ^eir  particular  interpretation  of 
the  Prayer-Book  is  to  be  denounced  by 
the  courts,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
disestablishment  at  once.  Though  by  no 
means  a  Ritualistic  organ.  The  Outlook 
agrees  to  this  opinion.  The  J^u^lisls 
are  really  doing  wha^  $2i^WM!iMfc 
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have  done  in  other  days  and  are  doing 
to-day — ^they  are  upholding  the  Protestant 
tradition,  that  is,  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment; and  that  right  logically  involves, 
sooner  or  later,  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  The  protest  of  the  English  Church 
Union  is  not  likely  to  delay  but  to  acceJe- 
rate  disestablishment 


The  Rellcioum  CeDmom 


Mr,  Merriam,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census, 
having  received  many  letters  asking 
whether  the  religious  statistics  of  the 
population  are  to  be  taken  in  the  present 
census,  has  thought  it  advisable  to  publish 
a  statement  on  the  subject  We  summa- 
rize the  statement  as  follows :  The  present 
Census  Act  divides  the  inquiries  to  be 
made  into  two  groups.  The  first  of  these 
includes  those  subjects  on  which  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  through  the  agency  of 
the  census  enumerators,  while  the  second 
includes  subjects  which  can  be  dealt 
with  without  the  aid  of  the  enumerators, 
by  TOrrespondence  or  by  the  use  of  special 
agents.  The  value  of  a  religious  census 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is, 
however,  somewhat  problematical,  thinks 
the  Director.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
publication  of  the  last  volume  in  which  the 
statistics  of  churches  are  contained.  It 
has  exerted,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  no 
appreciable  influence  upon  the  religious 
thought  or  life  of  the  Nation.  This  is  not 
because  the  work  was  not  well  done; 
probably  no  census  report  was  ever  more 
thorough  or  atxurate.  It  is  a  report 
on  "  religious  bodies,"  whether  -  Christian 
or  non-Christian,  including  the  worship- 
ers in  Chinese  temples.  Obviously, 
therefore,  as  the  Director  says,  the  word 
*'  communicants  "  does  not  apply  to  the 
members  of  all  these  bodies.  The  condi- 
tions of  membership  in  the  various  bodies 
calling  themselves  Christian  vary  so  in- 
definitely that  comparisons  of  denomina- 
tional strength  based  upon  nominal  mem- 
bership in  the  several  churches  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  misleading. 

There  are  religious  denominations  in  which 
children  bom  ot  parents  connected  with  those 
organizations  are  birthright  members  of  them, 
without  baptism,  confinnation,  or  any  personal 
profession  of  religious  faith.  Admission  to 
other  churches  is  by  baptism  and  confirmation, 
or  by  baptism  without  confirmation,  or  by  con- 
firmation after  baptism,  or  by  profession  of 


personal  belief  in  the  doctrines  contained  in  a 
particular  creed  and  a  promise  of  obedience 
to  the  authority  vested  in  the  ecclesiastical 
(Hganizatitm. 

In  comparii^  the  statistics  of  member- 
ship in  one  religious  body  with  those  in 
another,  therefore,  we  are  comparing  things 
which  are  so  dissimilar  as  to  elude  com- 
parison ;  we  agree  with  the  Director  of 
the  Census  in  concluding  that  we  are 
attempting  to  reduce  to  a  common  de- 
nominator figures  which  have  no  common 
denominator.  Let  us  add  that  no  ftgures 
of  any  kind  can  indicate,  even  remotely, 
the  real  ethical  and  spiritual  effect  of  a 
Christian  Church,  and  only  by  such  effect 
ought  it  to  be  measured. 


Tha  Fadcntioo  of  Chnrehea 
aad  CbrlKlan  Workws 


Dr.  Walter  Laid- 
law,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the 
Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian 
Workers  in  New  York  City,  has  just 
issued  an  extremely  interesting  report 
concerning    the    Fourteenth  Assembly 
District.    This  district  lies  east  of  Third 
Avenue,  and  comprises  the  blocks  be- 
tween Seventh  and  Fourteenth  Streets. 
The  report  is  manifestly  a  handbook  de- 
signed for  reference  by  the  churches  o^ 
that  district  in  connection  with  the  co-oper- 
ative parish  system  adopted  by  them.  In 
the  end,  these  churches  will  have  a  com- 
plete directory  of  families  of  their  faith 
throughout  a  section  of  the  metropolis 
comprising   fifty  thousand  population. 
Cordial  commendation  should  be  given 
to  this  co-operation  <A  Methodists,  E^is- 
cojralians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and 
others  in  this  district.    The  report  of 
the  district  in  questi  on  shows  that  44  per 
cent  of  the  families  reported  are  Roman 
Catholics,  39  per  cent.  Protestants,  and 
17  per  cent.  Hebrews.    Though  the  Prot- 
estants are  divided  into  sixteen  commun- 
ions, there  is  not  one  of  these  with  as 
many  church^ing  families  as  have  the 
Hebrews,  but  the  Hebrews  of  the  district 
are,  so  far  as  regularity  of  worship  is 
concerned,  in  a  pitiful  condition.  The  per- 
centage of  Protestants  with  a  church-home 
in  the  district  is  larger  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  percentage.    Even  more  interest- 
ing are  the  sociol<^cal  conditions  of  this 
district, representing 40Der  cent.  German, 
25  per  cent  4f^||s^^C^I^t  Ital- 
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ian,  and  5  per  cent.  Hungarian  elements 
in  its  population.  Twenty-five  national- 
ities were  noted  in  all,  but  the  visitors 
did  not  find  one  colored  family.  The 
influence  of  Slavonic  emigration  on  the 
average  size  of  household  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrews  of  this  district  have 
2.54  children  to  every  &mily,  as  against 
2.0S  in  Roman  Catholic  families  and 
1. 85  in  Protestant  families.  The  propor- 
tion of  Hebrew  families  ^ith  nine  chil- 
dren is  six  times  as  great  as  among  Prot- 
estants, and  the  percentage  of  Hebrew 
families  with  but  one  child  is  considerably 
smaller.  Hence,  with  such  concUtions 
the  growth  of  Protestantism  in  this  di^ct 
throi^h  birth-rate  seems  to  have  compar- 
atively small  probabilities.  The  district 
was  once  self-reliantly  prosperous,  but 
Dr.  Laidlaw's  statistics  indicate  that  now 
only  two  per  cent  of  the  families  there 
own  their  own  dwellings.  Another  strik- 
ing fact  is  that  the  average  family  occu- 
pies only  3.37  rooms,  and  that  only  2.L9 
of  these  rooms  have  windows  to  the  outer 
air.  No  less  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
families  lack  baths.  Such  statistics  are 
of  great  value,  not  only  to  religious  work, 
but  to  such  social  endeavors  as  that  now 
being  prosecuted  by  the  Tenement  House 
Commission  recently  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt. 

m 

aodmi  s«rTic.  We  do  not  know  of  any 

organization  which  has  so 
quickly  grown  into  wide  and  well-appreci- 
ated usefulness  as  the  recently  formed 
"  League  for  Social  Service,"  of  which  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong  is  President  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Tolman  Secretary,  We  can  hardly  serve 
many  of  our  readers  better  than  by  briefly 
summarizing  the  contents  of  its  monthly 
publication,  *'  Social  Service,"  in  the  num- 
bers received  since  its  first  issue  last  Janu- 
ary. That  issue  opens  with  a  list  of  the  co- 
pious material  it  has  collected  for  concretely 
illustrating  social  and  industrial  questions 
by  means  of  lantern-slides,  on  subjects 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  college  pro- 
fessors and  young  people's  societies,  public 
officials  and  labor  unions,  women's  clubs, 
labor  employers,  institutional  churches,  and 
others.  The  plan  includes  a  descriptive 
text  or  libretto  of  the  slides  for  reading 
lectures.  The  wealth  and  variety  of  this 
collection  are  remarkable.    The  February 


number  contains  an  illustrated  narrative 
of  what  is  being  done  by  various  em- 
ployers for  industrial  betterment  by  im- 
proving and  beautifying  the  wage-earners' 
environment  It  is  evident  from  the 
correspondence  of  employers  reported 
here  that  a  new  profession  is  rising,  viz., 
"  social  engineering."  Also  that  these 
things  pay  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  well  as 
in  influences  beyond,  the  range  of  statis- 
tics. An  employer  elsewhere  quoted  writes 
that  the  three  per  cent,  of  his  annual  pay- 
roll spent  for  industrial  betterment  yields 
an  actual  cash  profit  of  from  five  to  ten 
percent  In  March  appeared  an  illus- 
trated account  of  the  Exhibit  of  Social 
Economy  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  for  which 
our  Government  has  appointed  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  League  special 
agents.  The  chief  feature  of  the  April 
issue  is  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Get 
Together  Club,"  the  name  adopted  by  the 
conferences  of  men  and  women  in  this  city 
who  are  actively  interested  in  practic^ 
measures  for  social  betterment  People 
elsewhere  who  desire  to  engage  in  con- 
structive discussions  of  such  measures 
will  find  su^^estive  material  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  club  here  given.  The  May 
number  presents  various  subjects.  An 
international  clearing-house  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  scientific,  educational,  and 
sociolc^cal  results  of  the  Paris  Exposition 
has  been  organized  under  a  permanent 
International  Association.  Holding  its 
first  International  Assembly  at  Paris,  it 
appeals  to  popular  sympathy  in  the  cause 
of  culture  and  human  development.  Fol- 
lowing an  account  of  this  is  a  record  of 
successes  in  bettering  industrial  condi- 
tions in  factories,  and  the  story  ot  "  the 
Lunch  Club  oi  Denver."  June  brings  to 
the  front  the  subject  of  "The  Home  and 
Social  Betterment "  in  an  account  of  what 
the  Federation  of  Churches  is  doing  to 
improve  the  wretched  condition  of  laborers 
homes  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  We 
believe  that  public  and  general  benefits  will 
be  diffused  as  the  circulation  of  this  admi- 
rable journal  of  true  civilization  increases. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Westinghouse  Air- 
Brake  Company  writes :  *'  I  trust  that  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  practice  of  the  ideas 
of  the  League  may  spread  until  this  coun- 
try will  not  only  be  proud  of  its  great 
commercial  and  financial  prosperity,  but 
can  be  proud  of  the  character-  and  quality 
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of  its  labor."  The  office  of  the  I^eagfue  is 
at  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  where 
"  Social  Service  "  is  published  at  f  1  a  year. 


The  emphasis  now  rightly 

as  essential  to  thoroughly 
f^ood  work  is  felt  in  all  professions,  and 
has  added  to  the  long  list  of  summer 
schools  one  for  the  practical  discipline  re- 
quired in  the  department  of  philanthropy. 
The  New  York  Summer  School  in  Philan- 
thropic Work  this  year  devotes  six  weeks, 
ending  July  28,  to  sjrstematic  study  of 
some  of  the  main  problems  of  public  and 
private  charity.  This  school  attracts 
students  of  high  grade — graduates  of  H&r- 
vard,  Leland  ,  Stanford,  Smith,  Vassar — 
fifteen  such  institutions  are  represented — 
besides  secretaries  of  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Societies  and  workers  in  Social 
Settlements,  in  all  between  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  as  large  a  number  as  can  at  present 
be  conveniently  handled.  The  previous 
sessions  of  the  School  in  1898  and  1899 
were  attended  by  fort5'-eight  such  students 
in  all,  and  all  these  are  reported  as  now 
actively  employed  in  various  lines  of  chari- 
table and  social  work.  The  "  laboratory 
method  "  of  study  is  followed.  Visits  are 
made  by  assignment  to  public  institutions 
of  charity  and  to  various  centers  of  phil- 
anthropic work.  These  visits  are  reported 
upon,  and  reports  upon  the  phases  of 
philanthropic  work  supply  material  for 
discussions.  The  programme  includes 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as 
well  as  the  sources  of  information  ;  also 
papers  by  experts  and  addresses  by  men 
and  women  of  recognized  eminence  as 
students  of  social  problems.  Professor 
Peabody,  of  Harvard,  made  the  opening 
address  on  '*  The  Expansion  of  Charit>%" 
Dr.  Brackett,  President  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  of  Baltimore,  presided  in 
the  discussion  of  the  first  main  topic,  "  The 
Treatment  of  Needy  Families  in  Their 
Homes,*'  which  occupied  the  first  week. 
Other  main  topics  were  '*  The  Care  of 
Dependent,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent 
Children,"  "Medical  Charities,"  "The 
Institutional  Care  of  Adults,"  and  *'  Neigh- 
borhood Improvements."  The  fee  for 
the  course  is  $10,  and  students  defray 
their  own  expenses,  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  two  or  three  small  scholarships  are 


available.  Here  is  a  new  occasion  for 
far-sighted  benevolence.  Six  weeks,  all 
that  is  now  practicable,  is  quite  too  short 
for  the  ideal  of  such  a  school,  but  it  opens 
the  way  to  it  The  treatment  of  social 
disease  by  the  philanthropist  needs  as 
thorough  training  as  the  treatment  of  phys- 
ical disease  by  the  physician.  Two  years' 
time  is  not  too  long  for  the  many-sided 
and  complicated  problem  presented  to  the 
studentof  the  social  organism  by  the  masses 
in  need  of  wise  reliefs. 


Women's  Qubt  In  Parts 


Not  the  least  inter- 
esting feature  of  the 
Paris  Exposition  to  those  interested  in 
social  endeavor  is  the  establishment  at 
No.  70  Avenue  de  Breteuil  (close  to  the 
Exposition)  of  a  bureau  which  will  serve 
as  a  home  for  women  and  girls  employed 
at  the  Exposition.  The  Bureau  is  open 
from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten 
at  nig^t  It  provides  readmg,  conversa- 
tion, and  writing  rooms,  and  members  will 
also  be  able  to  take  a  light  meal  there. 
During  the  evening  musical  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment  will  take  place ; 
members  can  also  find  lodgment  in  the 
same  building.  Women  and  girls  are  re- 
ceived without  any  distinction  of  religious 
belief.  The  consequent  demand  for 
lodgings  is  so  great  that  nearly  all  have 
been  retained  for  the  whole  time  of  the 
Exposition.  Co-operation  is  needed.  The 
present  work  involves  the  expenditure  of 
three  thousand  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  subscribed ;  but  the  demand  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  endeavor  is  so 
insistent  that  additional  contributions  will 
be  gladly  received.  More  widespread  still 
is  the  work  undertaken  nearly  thirty  years 
ago  by  Miss  Leigh,  now  the  wife  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Travers  Lewis,  Archbishop  of 
Ontario.  Finding  that  many  English  girls 
were  drifting  to  Paris  every  year  to  find 
employment  in  shops  and  elsewhere  where 
English-speaking  persons  were  needed. 
Mrs.  Lewis  founded  a  home  for  those  who 
were  friendless.  From  the  earliest  days  of 
the  home,  American  girls  similarly  situated 
have  been  welcome.  So  great  was  the 
success  of  the  institution  that  it  was  not 
long  before  one  building  was  not  large 
enough.  Another  house  was  purchased, 
and  to-day  there  are  three  houses,  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  church  underJthej«anaiEeiDent 
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of  the  a!>sociati(H)  founded  by  Mrs.  Lewis. 
The  homes  have  been  found  to  be  of  aid 
to  those  unfortunate  women  who  have 
become  victims  of  spurious  offers  of  mar- 
riage made  to  them  by  Frenchmen.  These 
marriages,  celebrated  in  England  or  the 
United  States,  are,  under  certain  condi* 
tions  not  binding  in  France.  On  desertion , 
under  the  French  law,  wives  rarely  have 
-redress,  as  an  English  or  an  American 
marriage  depends  for  its  validity  upon  a 
number  of  by-laws  governed  by  the  Code 
Napol^n,  and  these  circumstances  are 
rarely  known  by  fore^ers.  Mrs.  Lewis 
appeals  for  subscriptions  to  pay  the  debt  on 
the  Washington  House,  18  Rue  de  Milan, 
the  only  one  of  the  "  Paris  Homes  "  not 
fully  paid  for;  contributions  may  be  sent 
to  her  bankers,  Messrs.  Munroe  &  Co.,  32 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Washington  House  provides  reading,  re- 
ception, class,  and  studio  rooms,  a  restau- 
rant, a  free  registry  for  governesses,  clerks, 
and  others  seeking  employment,  and  apart- 
ments for  the  members  of  the  '*  Home." 

ft 

The    Presidential  Cam- 
paign Opened 

The  Presidential  campaign  has  been 
opened  by  two  characteristic  speeches 
from  the  two  principal  candidates,  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  McKinley.  On  July  10  a 
ratification  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
nominations  was  held  in  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, and  Mr.  Brjran  made  a  brief 
speech,  which  illustrates  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Democrat! campaign  will  prob- 
ably be  conducted.    He  said : 

If  every  Filipino  were  to  die  the  world  would 
go  on,  but  this  Nation,  the  greatest  republic 
of  the  world's  history,  puts  out  its  light.  If 
this  Rr^ublic  turns  its  back  to  the  doctrine 
which  we  loved  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago, 
then  to  what  nation  of  the  world  can  the  peo- 
pie  look  for  hope  and  inspiration?  So  you 
ou|^t  to  be  proud  that  you  are  an  American 
citizen  and  are  aUe  to  say :  "  If  the  Republic 
goes  down  I  am  not  to  blame  for  its  down- 
faUr 

This  notion  tiiat  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Bryan  would  be  the  downfall  of  the  Re- 
public was  still  more  explicitly  put  by  Mr. 
Towne,  tiie  Populist  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  who  said : 

If  the  citizens  of  this  country  at  the  forth- 
coming election  shall  ratify  and  confirm  die 


presumptuous  stretches  o£  authority  that  have 
characterized  the  conduct  of  this  Administra- 
tion^ then  we  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  estab- 
lishing an  empire ;  the  empire  will  have  been 
already  established. 

Mr.  McKinley  also  warns  his  hearers 
against  disasters  which  he  believes  the 
defeat  of  his  party  will  involve  ;  but  his 
faith  in  American  institutions  is  not  so 
feeble  that  he  thinks  a  Democratic  victory 
will  imperil  them ;  it  will  imperil  National 
prosperity  and  National  honor,  but  not 
National  existence.  He  thus  describes 
the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
which  he  attributes  to  four  years  of  Re- 
publican administration  : 

We  have  lower  interest  and  higher  wages ; 
more  money  and  fewer  mortgages.  The 
world's  markets  have  been  opened  to  Ameri- 
can products,  which  go  now  where  they  have 
never  gone  before.  We  have  passed  from  a 
bond-issuing  to  a  bond-paying  nation ;  from  a 
nation  of  borrowers  to  a  nation  of  lenders; 
from  a  deficiency  in  revenue  to  a  surplus ; 
from  fear  to  confidence  ;  from  enforced  idle- 
ness to  profitable  employment.  The  public 
faith  has  been  upheld ;  public  order  has  been, 
maintained.  We  have  prosperi^  at  home  and 
prestige  abroad. 

The  proposed  repeal  of  the  gold  act 

and  the  establishment  in  its  place  of  free 
silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Dingley  Act,  with  no  defi- 
nite tariff  policy  proposed  to  take  its 
place,  &nd  the  proposed  abandonment  of 
the  Philippines,  he  believes,  would  bring 
"  a  financial  catastrophe,"  with  "  dire 
consequences  to  credit  and  confidence, 
to  business  and  industry,"  and  would 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  just  and 
generous  government  in  the  Philippines 
"  in  which  the  inhabitants  shall  have  the 
largest  participation  of  which  they  are 
capable." 

We  think  tliat  to  the  sober  second 
thoi^t  of  most  Americans,  if  they  allow 
themselves  to  g^ve  such  thought  to  the 
political  issues  presented  to  them,  the 
dangers  pointed  out  by  Mr.  McKinley  will 
seem  to  be  real  and  imminent;  those 
threatened  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Towne 
will  be,  if  not  wholly  imaginary,  exceed- 
ingly remote.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of 
the  country's  present  prosperity,  that  it  is 
prosperous,  and  that  all  classes  share  in 
some  measure  in  its  prosperity,  mil  not 
be  questioned.  That  so  radical  a  change 
in  the  currency  as  would  be  involved  in 
the  immediate  adoption  of  the  free  coinage 
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of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  the 

payment  of  National  obligations  in  silver 
at  that  ratio,  would  be  followed  by  at  least 
temporary  disaster,  will  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned by  any.  The  immediate  effect  of 
such  a  change  would  be  to  overthrow 
Credit,  public  and  private ;  to  paralyze  in- 
dustry; to  compel  a  readjustment  of  val- 
ues ;  to  produce  an  immediate  collection  of 
debts,  with  a  consequent  distress  of  debt- 
ors, and  in  many  cases  bankruptcy  and  im- 
poverishment. The  advocate  of  free  silver 
under  present  conditions  must  place  his 
advocacy  upon  the  ground  either  that  the 
ultimate  benefits  will  recomp:nse  for  the 
immediate  disasters,  or  that  16  to  I  is  a 
mathematical  formula  of  absolute  and 
eternal  justice,  and  justice  must  be  done 
though  the  heavens  falL  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Bryan 
or  Mr.  Towne  to  specify  a  single  instance 
of  injury  as  yet  inflicted  or  immediately 
threatened  by  that  imperialism  which,  in 
their  judgment,  tlireatens  the  downfall 
of  the  Republic.  Doubtless  very  great 
powers  have  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  by  Congress,  but  what  citizen  has  had 
his  rights  to  life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  impaired  in  consequence  ? 
Soldiers  have  died  "in  Cuba  and  in  the 
Philippines ;  but  they  have  been  volunteers 
who  ottered  up  their  lives  of  their  own  free 
will  for  humanity,  fighting  against  despot- 
ism in  the  one  case  and  agaiqst  anarchy 
in  the  other.  It  would  be  easier  to  find 
a  thousand  men  in  New  York  Ci^  who 
have  suffered  injustice  from  the  im- 
perialism of  Mr.  Croker  than  one  man 
in  the  United  States  who  has  suffered 
from  the  imperialism  of  Mr.  McKinley. 
Abroad,  in  Cuba  there  is  satisfactkin  with 
present  conditions  and  confident  hope 
of  early  independence,  promised  by 
a  Republican  Congress  and  reiteratedly 
assured  to  the  Cubans  by  the  President 
From  the  Porto  Ricans  we  hear  no  com- 
plaints against  the  tariff,  which  it  is  in 
their  power  to  abolish  when  they  will.  In 
Hawaii  the  only  complaints  come  from 
Japanese  laborers,  who,  having  had  their 
wages  raised  several  times  since  annexa- 
tion, are,  American-like,  inspired  by  the 
increase  to  strike  for  more.  It  is  only 
from  the  Philippines  that  any  complaints 
come  back  to  us,  and  with  them  come  the 
indications  of  a  desire  for  peace  under 
the  United  States  flag,,  and  greetings  of 


thousands  of  children  already  gathers! 
into  schools  never  before  opened  to  them, 
and  certain  to  be  closed  if  the  American 
flag  should  be  pulled  down.  The  terrors 
of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr*  Towne  are  either  a 
dramatic  fright  assumed  for  effect  or  a. 
hysterical  fright  which  sober-minded  men 
will  not  share.  The  Republic  is  oot  so 
feeble.  It  survived  the  election  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  whose  election  was  supposed 
to  be  subversive  of  Christianity ;  of 
General  Jackson,  although  from  his 
corruption  of  the  Civil  Service  we  have 
not  yet  fully  recovered ;  of  Mr.  Polk, 
though  it  brought  upon  us  the  Mexican 
War ;  of  Mr.  Pierce,  though  it  involved 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise ; 
and  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  though  it  prepared 
the  way  for  the  War  of  Secession  ;  and 
the  Republic  will  not  be  whelmed  in  ruin, 
or  converted  into  an  empire,  by  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  McKinley. 

What  isSelf-Government? 

The  actual  problems  of  government,  as 
they  are  presented  to  the  statesman  in 
life,  are  not  so  simple  as  they  sometimes 
seem  to  the  scholar  in  his  library  or  to  the 
editor  in  his  sanctum.  It  is  easy  for  the 
two  latter  to  coin  a  formula  in  which  they 
suppose  they  have  embodied  a  funda- 
mental principle,  and  then  calmly  demand 
that  all  questions  shall  be  brou^t  to  this 
formula  and  determined  by  it  Such  a 
solution  of  the  library  is  afforded  by  the 
word  "  self-government"  It  is  so  simple 
to  say  "  Leave  each  community  to  govern 
itself;"  it  seems  to  lift  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  Nation  so  great  a  load  of  responsi- 
bility ;  it  furnishes  so  simple  a  solvent  or 
apparent  solvent  But  what  does  it  really 
mean  as  applied  to  actual  conditions? 
For  example : 

What  shall  we  do  in  Cuba  ?  Withdraw 
our  forces  ?  recall  General  Wood  ?  leave 
the  Cubans  to  govern  themselves  ?   This  ! 
is  the  formula.    But  no  sooner  is  there  , 
some  indication  that  this  formula  is  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  United  States,  than 
representative  men  of  property,  who  have 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
revolution,  appeal  to  us  not  to  withdraw  : 
and  leave  them  to  thejnercy  of  the  re\-o- 
lutionists.  promised  to  Cuba  \ 

her  ind^ndence ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  j 
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see  no  on^  desires  to  cancel  that  promise, 
thou£fh  some  think  it  was  made  too  hastily 
and  not  wisely.  But  when  is  Cuba  "  paci- 
fied "?  Is  it  pacified  because  it  is  at  peace 
while  our  troops  remain  there  to  keep 
order?  And  who  are  the  people  of  Cuba 
to  whom  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
government  should  be  handed  over  by  as  ? 
Are  they  all  the  men  and  all  the  women  ? 
or  only  all  the  men  ?  or  only  all  the  white 
men  ?  or  only  all  the  native-bom  Cubans? 
or  only  the  men  who  have  some  measure 
of  intelligence  or  some  property  interests, 
or  both?  These  and  kindred  questions 
come  in  to  perplex  the  real  man  of  affairs, 
who  has  to  consider  the  i»:oper^  interests 
involved,  the  industries  just  coming  into 
existence,  the  schools  just  established,  the 
sanitary  laws  reluctantly  recc^ized  and 
obeyed  for  the  first  time  in  Cuba's  history. 
Such  questions  cannot  be  cavalierly  dis- 
missed with  the  formula,  *'  self-govern- 
ment." Self-government  is  not  the  sim- 
plest, '  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
complicated  form  of  government  How 
to  organize  it  and  set  it  in  operation  is  a 
difficult  problem. 

What  shall  we  do  in  Porto  Rico  ?  The 
figures  are  somewhat  in  doubt,  but  appar- 
ently not  over  five  per  cent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants can  read  and  write.  Does  self- 
government  mean  that  the  ninety-five  per 
cent  shall  be  put  under  the  covemment 
of  the  five  per  cent  ?  Does  it  mean,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  men  of  intelligence 
and  proper^  shall  be  put  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  ignorant  and  the  property- 
less  ?  What  that  kind  of  self-government 
did  for  the  Southern  States  is  matter  of 
recent  history ;  what  it  is  doing  for  some 
of  our  great  cities  is  jnatter  of  present 
history.  Intelligence,  virtue,  and  prop- 
erty are  probably  strong  enough  in  Amer- 
ica to  stand  the  strain ;  but  we  all  know 
that  they  were  not  strong  enough  in 
France.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  would  be  strong  enough  in  any  coun- 
try inhabited  by  a  Latin  race  and  edu- 
cated under  a  Spanish  despotism. 

How  are  we  to  know  what  any  unorgan- 
ized community  desires?  How  can  we 
know  what  is  its  will  until  a  government 
is  organized  which  can  express  that  will  ? 
How  can  we  know  whether  a  majority  of 
>  Cubans  desire  independence  or  organic 
rdations  with  the  United  States,  until  a 
I  government  is  framed  dirou^  which  they 


can  peacefully,  and  without  fear  or  favor, 
express  their  desires  ?  or  whether  the  Porto 
Ricans  desire  to  raise  their  necessary 
taxes  by  a  tariff  or  an  internal  system  of 
taxation,  until  they  have  the  machinery  for 
discussing  the  question — a  free  press,  a 
free  forum,  a  free  election — a  machinery 
which  cannot  be  constructed  in  a  day  ?  or 
whether  the  Filipinos  really  desire  to  be 
under  the  American  sovereignty  or  inde- 
pendent of  America,  while  their  country  is 
overrun  with  guerrillas,  and  any  friend  of 
American  sovereignty  is  liable  to  have  his 
throat  cut?  Some  form  of  government 
must  be  organized  before  self-f^>vemment 
can  express  itself.  What  it  took  the 
Anglo-&uon  race  centuries  to  accomplish 
for  themselves,  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  Spanish-Americans  and  Malays  in  a 
night.  There  is  no  genie  of  the  lamp 
who  can  erect  a  temple  ot  liberty  in  an 
hour. 

Is  self-government  identical  with  self- 
will  ?  Does  it  mean  that  no  community 
may  interfere  to  protect  life  and  property 
in  any  other  communis  ?  Does  home- 
rule  'mean  that  the  Governor  of  Missouri 
must  not  interfere  with  the  mob  in  St. 
Louis?  or  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  not  interfere  with  the  mob  at  Coeur 
d'Alene  ?  or  that  the  European  Powers 
must  not  interfere  with  the  cutthroats  in 
Turkey?  Does  it  mean  that  wherever 
vice  corrupts  or  crime  terrorizes,  they 
must  be  permitted  to  corrupt  and  to  terror^ 
ize  ?  What  does  it  mean  in  China  ?  Does 
it  mean  that  America  must  not  interfere 
though  a  mob  kills  Americans  who  are 
peacefully  pursuing  their  vocations  under 
treaty  provisions  and  murders  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments,  under 
their  respective  flags,  while  the  Empress 
Dowager  looks  supinely  on,  or  connives  at 
if  she  does  not  instigate  the  mobs  ?  Does 
it  mean  that  if  die  government  de  jure  asks 
us  to  help  it  preserve  public  peace  and 
order  against  the  mob  and  against  the 
ursurping  government  de  facto,  we  must 
reply :  "  No  I  the  sacred  principles  of 
self-government  require  us  to  leave  you 
free,  not  only  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 
but  to  cut  the  throats  of  Americans  who 
have  their  home  among  you  "  ? 

We  do  not  undertake  to  answer  thesie 
questions.  We  do  not  ask  them  in  a 
polemical  mood.  But  we  wish  that,  the 
men  of  the  desk,  ophfii  b^mnE)@^flh^of 
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abstract  principles,  and  suppose  that  self- 
government  is  the  mag^c  solvent  of  all 
political  problems,  would  try  sometimes 
to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  men 
of  affairs,  and  consider  what  they  would 
do  or  wish  done,  if  their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  children  were  dependent 
on  the  maintenance  of  sanitary  laws  in 
Cuba,  or  the  accumulations  of  their  life 
industries  were  dependent  upon  law  and 
order  in  Porto  Rico,  or  their  right  to  labor 
were  questioned  by  a  mob  in  St.  I^ouis, 
or  their  dearest  friends  were  in  hazard  of 
their  lives  in  China.  These  are  the  prac- 
tical questions  with  which  the  men  of 
affairs  have  to  grapple,  and  while  they 
are  glad  to  get  light  upon  them  from  the 
men  of  the  library  and  the  sanctum,  they 
do  not  get  light,  if  these  questions  are 
ignored,  and  self-government  is  offered  to 
them,  without  qualification,  without  defi- 
nition, without  even  an  explanation  of 
what  it  means  or  how  it  is  expected  to 
work. 


The  Outlook  in  China 

The  news  from  China,  which  reaches 
us  as  we  go  to  press?,  and  of  which  we 
give  an  abstract  on  another  page,  is  so  ter- 
rible that  we  reserve  fuller  comment  until 
fuller  information  is  received.  The  annihi< 
.lation  of  an  entire  group  of  Ambassadors, 
representativf;  >  not  only  of  foreign .  na- 
tions, but  of  the  most  powerful  rulers  of^ 
the  world,  is  a  piece  of  audacity  which 
has  seemed  so  incredible  that  Europe  has 
been  slow  to  believe  it,  even  in  the  face 
of  growing  testimony.  In  the  West  the 
Ambassador  is  such  a  sacred  person,  and 
has  been  for  so  many  centuries  free  from 
the  slightest  danger  of  even  an  insult  to 
his  dignity,  that  his  slaughter  by  a  mob, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  riots,  seems 
impossible.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the 
company  of  a  thousand  Europeans  who 
were  gathered  at  Peking  have  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  Boxers,  they  have  pnid  the 
price  which  progress  has  exacted  at  every 
stage.  They  have  been  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  civilization ;  it  is  less  for  the  na- 
tions whose  representatives  they  are  than 
for  the  Chinese,  that  they  have  suffered. 

Terrible  as  this  tragedy  may  become  in 
the  light  of  fuller  reports,  it  ought  not  to 
control  the  action  of  the  Western  races,  it 


is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  this  stage  not 
to  array  China,  as  a  nation,  against  the 
Western   world.    The  characteristically 
adroit  statement  sent  out  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  declares  tfiat  all  the  deeds  | 
violence  have  been  omnmitted  by  a  revo- 
lutionary mob  which  it  has  endeavored  to  | 
sui^Hress,  and  that  the  later  and  raoa  ! 
violent  outbreak  was  due  to  the  fury  of  the  i 
populnce — aroused  by  the  act  of  the  Great 
Powei^  in  bombarding,  without  cause,  the 
forts  at  Taku — and  -the  Government  dis- 
tinctly disavows,  not  only  all  connection 
with  these  deeds  of  violence,  but  all  respon- 
sibility for  them.  The  declaration  is  drawn 
with  great  skill ;  but  there  are  obvious  ; 
discrepancies  in  it,  in  view  ot  the  many  : 
facts  which  connect  the  Empress  with  the 
Boxer  movement,  both  by  identity  of  feel- 
ing and  by  the  events  of  the  last  two 
years.    None  the  less,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  policy,  and  ought  to  be  the  principle, 
of  the  Western  Powers,  in  dealing  with 
China,  to  treat  this  movement  as  that  of 
a  mob,  not  as  that  of  the  Chinese  Govern-  i 
ment    Our  policy,  as  admirably  outlined  : 
by  Secretary  Hay,  is  to  co-operate  widi  the 
Chinese  Government,  as  represented  by 
the  Emperor  and  the  Viceroys  of  the  south, 
in  suppressing  the  lawless  mobs  which  are  . 
now  terrorizing  a  large  part  of  northeast- 
ern China.    Our  policy  is  to  f^t'not 
China,  but  anarchy  in  China. 

This  attitude  will  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  proper  punishment  which 
must  fall  upon  that  mob  in  some  form.  | 
The  Great  Powers  cannot  suffer  their  citi-  i 
zens,  stilt  less  their  Ambassadors,  to  be  ' 
ruthlessly  murdered  without  identifying 
such  ferocities,  in  the  popular  mind,.with 
swift,  sure,  and  adequate  punishment.  If 
we  are  to  have  Ministers  abroad  we  must 
protect  them;  and  if  our  Ministers  or  citi- 
zens are  murdered  on  foreign  soil,  we  must 
set  up  there  the  proper  agencies  of  justice, 
and  inflict  the  adequate  penalty.    But  i 
that  action  must  be  prompted,  not  by  ven-  ! 
geance,  but  by  a  stem  sense  of  juslace. 
Civilization  can  find  no  satisfaction  in 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  Chinese  by 
way  of  making  the  Chinese  pay  for  the 
killing  of  its  Ministers.    It  is  justice,  not 
vengeance,  which  the  Western  nationsmust 
enforce. 

In  this  enforcement  of  order  and  justice, 
C^hinese  nationality ,  must  be  respected. 
It  is  only  \hnof^  itUerCftidgtoat  Chht 
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c:ari  be  reorganized  and  brought  into  line 
with  the  morement  of  modem  pr(^ess. 
Foreign  countries  roust  act  as  the  teachers 
of  China ;  but  the  Chinese  must  do  the 
work  of  reorganization  for  themselves ; 
certainly  our  first  duty  is  to  assume  that 
they  will  if  they  can,  and  to  give  them 
our  aid.  Mr.  Bryce  has  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Europe  is  now  paying 
the  price  of  interfering  with  the  natural 
order  of  development  in  China,  by  assist- 
ing the  Chinese  Government  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion  of  thirty  years  ago. 
If  that  assistance  had  not  been  rendered, 
the  rebellion,  in  his  judgment,  would  have 
been  successful,  and  a  Chinese  dynasty 
would  have  been  put  in  the  place  of  the 
present  Manchurian  dynasty.  There  is 
probably  very  little  to  be  hoped  for  China 
so  long  as  the  present  dynasty  is  in  power. 
The  Emperor  is  apparently  a  man  of  too 
weak  individuality  to  m^e  the  reforms 
which  he  espouses  with  such  enthusiasm 
effective.  Unless  the  reigning  family  can 
give  China  a  ruler  of  his  temper,  with 
greater  firmness  of  character,  China  will 
need  another  dynasty.  It  may  be  that  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  Western  races  to 
assist  the  Chinese  in  reorganizing  their 
own  Government  and  taking  it  out  of 
Manchurian  hands.  The  best  way  to 
assist  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
arm their  prejudices  and  open  China  to 
the  world,  is  to  make  them  understand 
that  Chinese  nationality  is  to  be  respected, 
and  that  the  effort  of  the  Western  Powers 
will  be  to  set  China  free  for  her  own  self- 
development.  This  will  be  quite  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  regarding  the  present 
movement  as  the  outbreak  of  a  mob.  It 
will  certainly  be  in  line  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  and  with  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  international  action. 

Sensible  Temperance 

The  Outlook  welcomes  as  indications 
of  a  return  to  sane  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  temperance  question  two  recent 
significant  events.  At  a  session  of  the 
Young  People's  Union  of  the  Universalist 
Church,  a  prohibition  resolution  was  voted 
down  on  the  ground  that  it  violated 
the  legitimate  liberty  of  the  fndividunl. 
Hitherto  -in  ecclesiastiGbt  con\-entions, 
those,  who  have  not  believed  in  such  reso- 


lutions have  beep  too  apt  to  keep  silence, 
allow  the  resolution  to  be  carried  without 

objection,  and  then  disr^ard  it  as  quietly 
as  they  acquiesced  in  it.  We  are  glad  to 
see  this  indication  that  men  who  believe 
in  temperance,  and  do  not  believe  that 
prohibition  is  the  best  method  of  promot- 
ing temperance,  are  beginning  to  get  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  and  to  show 
themselves  witling  to  avow  their  belief. 

Anal(^us  to  this  action  of  the  Univer- 
salist Young  People  is  a  recent  address  de- 
livered before  a  number  of  soldiers  at  Fort 
Meyer,  Virginia,  by  the  Rev.  Teunis  S. 
Hamlin,  the  well-known  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
question  of  the  canteen.  We  quote  the 
report  of  his  remarks  from  the  New  York 
"  Times": 

1  am  a  trustee  of  the  Young  I'eople's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  but  speak  now 
as  an  mdividual,  as  the  society  is  not  allowed 
to  iuterfere  with  anything  pertaining  to  Gov- 
ernmental regulation!!.  No  doubt  some  mem- 
bers of  the  society  are  opposed  to  the  canteen 
and  some  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  believe  the 
canteen  is  a  promoter  of  temperance,  andj  while 
it  does  not  promote  tot  J  abstinence,  it  is  a 

feat  improvement  over  previous  conditions, 
do  not  think  the  canteen  is  perfect,  and  I 
think  I  could  improve  upon  it.  It  has  im- 
proved the  conditions  of  the  soldier,  morally 
and  materially.  Under  existing  conditions  pt 
army  posts,  I  believe  the  canteen  is  a  good 
thing  and  a  great  benefit  to  soldiers. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  address 
is  published  in  "  Leslie's  Weekly "  an 
article  on  the  canteen  question  by  an  ex- 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  defends  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  that 
the  Act  of  1899  does  not  abolish  the  can- 
teen, but  simply  prohibits  the  detailing  of 
oflRcers  and  soldiers  to  do  the  selling  and 
the  maintenance  of  separate  establish- 
ments within  the  posts  by  private  enter- 
■  prise :  he  shows  that  the  Attorney-General 
might  be  incorrect  in  this  judgment  and 
yet  not  be  justly  subject  to  the  censure 
which  the  *' temperance  wild  men,"  as  Dr. 
Crosby  once  felicitously  called  them,  have 
heaped  upon  him:  "Courts  frequently 
decide  cases  erroneously  and  their  duci< 
sions  are  reversed  by  appellate  courts.'* 
He  believes  that  th ;  Attorney-General'.s 
decision  is  not  only  presumptively  good 
law.  since  "  no  judge  or  member  of  the  bar, 
of  reputation,  has  come  forward  to  chal- 
lenge its  correctness,"  but  is  good  mornls 
also.  Hesays[5^^^^s^G(^^gtgobable 
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that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  including  almost  every  officer  of 
the  regular  and  volunteer  army,  believe 
that  the  entire  abolition  of  the  canteen 
features  of  the  post  exchanges  would  be  a 
direct  blow  at  the  cause  of  temperance." 
We  call  these  utterances  indications  oi  a 
return  to  sane  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  temperance  question,  not  because  we 
think  all  opposition  to  the  canteen  or  all 
advocacy  of  prohibition  is  insane,  but 
because  the  spirit  which  condemns  all 
advocacy  of  the  canteen  as  advocacy  of 
intemperance  and  counts  every  opponent 
of  prohibition  as  an  enemy  of  temperance 
is  decidedly  lackii^  in  sanity;  and  the 
spirit  which  submits  to  such  misrepresen- 
tations and  is  silent  for  fear  of  them  is 
lacking  in  that  courage  which  is  itself  a 
characteristic  of  the  highest  moral  sanity. 
When  common  sense  and  courage  are 
mated  in  opposition  to  intemperance  there 
will  be  a  reasonable  hope  of  more  practi- 
cal methods  and  more  rapid  progress  than 
in  the  past  These  utterances  are  indica- 
tions of  such  a  union. 

Prayer  and  Providence 

7i7  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  article,  "The  Denials  of  God"  (June 
23,  1900),  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  way  of 
removing  the  possibility  of  a  test  as  to  whether 
there  is  an  answer  to  prayer,  and,  I  think,  it 
must  be  quite  acceptable  to  many  who  claim 
that  there  is,  but  who  are  unwilling  to  submit 
the  question  to  tests  which  have  been  proposed. 

I  think,  however,  there  are  a  great  many 
praying  people  who  will  not  be  satisfied  witn 
your  way  of  regarding  it.  As  an  illustration, 
consider  the  case  of  the  missionaries  now  in 
China.  Their  lives  are  in  peril,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Uiis  countiy  the  Presbyterians  have 
united  in  prayer  to  God  to  protect  them.  If 
they  escape  serious  harm  it  will  naturally  be 
supposed  by  those  who  have  prayed  for  tnem 
that  their  prayers  have  been  Ranted.  If  they 
lose  dieir  lives,  according  to  your  theory,  the 

§ ravers  have  also  been  heard,  but  have  been 
enied  because  they  are  not  In  accord  with  the 
"  divine  will,"  which  must  then  mean  that  the 
''divine  will  "is  that  the  Chinese  shall  destroy 
tlie  missionaries. 

If  the  Creator  watches  and  directs  all  occur- 
rences, listening  to  prayers  for  and  against, 
denying  all  that  are  foolish  and  opposed  to 
his  wisdom — as  you  aver — and  granting  only 
those  which  accord  with  his  purposes,  then 
unquestionably  every  thit^  moves  in  obedience 
to  his  will ;  every  event  is  a  triumph  of  right 
There  is' no  injustice.  The  missionaries  are 
under  his  care.  If  the  Chinese  kill  them  the 
responsibili^  rests  with  God.  Those  who 


are  solicitous  for  their  safety  have  petitioaed 
him  in  their  behalf,  and  in  his  wisdom  he 
has  denied  their  prayers  and  willed  that  they 
should  be  destroyed.  This  is  certainly  the 
logic  of  your  article.  You  make  it  ver>'  plain 
that  God  is  not  influenced  by  prayers  which 
do  not  meet  his  approval,  and  you  leave  it  to 
be  inferred  that  ne  is  influenced  by  those 
which  do,  but  you  are  not  explicit  in  the  latter 
case.  I  mean  as  to  whether  his  course  would 
be  in  die  least  different  in  any  event  if  there 
were  no  prayers.  If  he  saves  the  mission- 
aries in  answer  to  prayer,  would  he  forsake 
them  in  the  absence  of  prayers  for  their  safety  ? 

Chas.  F.  Steel. 

Chappaqua,  Weschester  Co„  New  Vork. 

Our  correspondent  falls  into  two  errors 
respecting  Christian  faith — errors  which 
are  not  unnatural,  since  they  are  not  un- 
common, and  our  correspondent  can  eaaly 
find  passages,  not  a  few,  in  Christian  liter- 
ature to  parallel  his  own  interpretation. 

The  first  error  is  in  supposing  that  be- 
cause we  believe  that "  the  Creator  watches 
and  directs  all  occurrences "  therefore 
"  everything  moves  obedient  to  his  will, 
every  event  is  a  triumph  <A.  right."  There 
may  be,  and  in  our  faith  there  is,  some- 
thing much  more  important  than  that 
every  event  should  be  a  tiiumph  of  right, 
namely,  that  character  should  be  so  de- 
veloped through  the  conflict  between 
right  and  wrong  as  to  make  strong  men 
and  women  worthy  in  their  strength  to  be 
called  children  of  God.  The  following 
illustration  may  suffice  to  make  our  mean- 
ing clear : 

There  is  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York  State  a  singular  community  known 
as  the  George  Junior  Republic.  It  is 
composed  of  boys  picked  out  of  the 
streets  of  New  York  City.  Many  of  them 
have  been  thieves  often  before  the  police 
courts ;  all  of  them  were  vagabonds  of 
one  description  or  another,  either  orphans 
or  worse  than  orphans,  or  wholly  beyond 
parental  control.  Mr.  George  has  broi^t 
these  boys  together  in  this  George  Jtuiior 
Republic  and  told  them  to  govern  them- 
selves. They  have  a  currency  of  their  own ; 
carry  on  business;  maintain  a  bank ;  elect 
their  own  lawmakers,  their  own  judges, 
their  own  police,  and  administer  their 
laws  themselves.  Mr.  Geoi^e  is  a  kind 
of  providoice  who,  to  use  the  words  of 
our  correspondent,  "  watches  and  directs 
all  occurrences,"  yet  he  rarely  interferes. 
He  contintially  sees  injustice  done  and 
says  nothing;  he  continually. sees  serious 
blunders  commitle^dapUDkid^k&in  to 
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be  committed.  He  throws  the  boys  on 
their  own  resources  and  leaves  them  to 
learn  wisdom  by  their  blunders  and  justice 
by  the  protest  of  their  own  consciences 
against  injustice.  He  does  this  because 
he  desires  something  higher  and  better 
for  these  boys  than  that  every  event  shall 
be  a  triumph  of  right ;  he  wishes  to  de- 
velop boys  who  will  themselves  be  a 
triumpii  of  right,  and  the  result  justifies 
his  method.  In  New  York  City,  where 
the  boys  were  under  a  law  enforced  from 
without,  they  were  lawless  and  audacious ; 
in  the  George  Junior  Republic,  where  they 
are  left  to  themselves,  though  under  a 
supervisory  conscience  which  influences 
but  rarely  controls,  they  rapidly  grow  law- 
abiding  and  upright  If  the  influence  of 
Mr.  George  were  withdrawn,  the  same  re- 
sult would  not  be  reached ;  if  the  influence 
were  changed  to  control,  the  same  result 
would  not  be  reached.  The  development 
<rf  character  is  attained  by  self?govem- 
ment  under  sovereignty,  but  under  a  sov- 
ereignty exercised  by  means  of  influence, 
rarely  by  means  of  authority. 

Something  such,  it  ts  clear,  may  be  the 
relation  of  the  Great  Father  to  the  world 
of  men ;  something  such  Christian  faith 
believes  that  it  is.  We  are  not  shut  up, 
as  our  correspondent  seems  to  imagine, 
to  a  choice  between  believing  that  God 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  and 
supposing  that  ke  so  directs  and  controls 
it  that  every  event  is  a  triumph  of  right. 
The  triumph  of  wrong  is  sometimes  an 
event  more  beneficent  in  its  final  effect 
on  human  character,  and  so  on  human 
history.  The  martyrdoms  under  Bloody 
Mary  were  a  triumph  of  wrong ;  but  they 
gave  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in 
England  and  Cor  all  English-speaking 
peoples  an  impetus  that  nothii^  else 
could  have  given.  The  pro-slavery  mobs 
in  the  North  were  a  triumph  of  wrong ; 
but  they  were  the  means  of  bringing  about 
a  triumph  for  free  speech  that  no  triumph 
of  right  could  have  won.  The  crucifixion 
of  Christ  was  a  triumph  of  wrong ;  but  it 
became  a  means  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  men 
should  be  made  truly  men ;  and  they  can 
be  made  so  only  by  being  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  under  the  influence  of 
God,  but  free  from  his  perpetual  interfer- 
ences, and  so  left  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
tn^  and  virtue   by  experiencing  the 


results  of  falsehood  and  vice.  The  Chris- 
tian does  not  believe  that  God  orders 
every  event  according  to  his  wilt ;  he 
believes  that  God  leaves  men  largely  to 
order  events  according  to  their  own  will, 
but  is  present  to  influence,  to  guide,  to 
inspire  them,  in  the  measure  in  which 
they  are  willing  to  take  his  influence ; 
and  that  he  does  this,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  them  from  all  error  or  even 
from  all  sin,  but  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping them  through  their  errors  and 
their  sins  into  perfect  men  and  women, 
able  to  guide  themselves  in  the  darkness 
and  to  stand  upright  in  the  evil  day. 

The  second  error  into  which  our  corre- 
spondent falls  is  in  supposing  that  the 
Christian  regards  prayer  as  chiefly  a  peti- 
tion for  specific  benefits.  Prayer  is  com- 
munion with  God.  The  Christian  does 
not  believe  that  God  will  g^ve  him  every- 
thing he  asks  for.  We  remember  that 
Christ  prayed,  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me,"  and  the  cup 
did  not  pass  from  him.  What  the  Chris- 
tian believes  is  that  God  is  in  his  world 
of  men,  and  men  can  live  in  fellowship 
with  God  and  be  stronger  for  the  fellow- 
ship. The  Christian  does  not  even  desire 
that  God  should  give  him  everything  he 
asks  for.  This  would  be  to  desire  omnip- 
otence without  omniscience;  to  desire  ^ 
the  power  to  do  everything  without  the 
wisdom  to  know  what  to  do.  What  the 
Christian  desires  is  to  understand  the  will 
of  his  Father,  and  to  do  the  will  of  his 
Father.  He  desires  to  see  life  as  his 
Father  sees  it,  to  feel  as  his  Father 
feels,  and,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  do  what 
his  Father  is  doing.  He  is  quite  willing, 
therefore,  to  take  the  responsibilities  which 
his  Father  puts  upon  him,  and  to  make 
the  blunders  which  are  inevitable  to  one 
with  his  limitations,  and  to  learn  1^  his 
blunders.  When  he  prays  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  missionaries  in  China,  what 
he  supremely  wishes  is  that  events  may 
so  fall  out  that  they  may  do  the  best  that 
can  be  done  by  them  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  China.  If  that  means  their  mar- 
tyrdom, the  Christian  does  not  desire  that 
they  should  escape  martyrdom,  but  that 
they  may  be  so  sustained  that  their  mar- 
tyrdom shall  do  for  the  cause  of  liber^ 
and  justice  more  than  they  could  do  by 
their  lives.  The  object  of  grayer  is  not  to 
conform  God's  n^etoy  W>MgLCut  to 
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conform  our  wilt  Lu  God's  will.  The  su- 
preme end  taught  in  prayer  is  not  a  change 
in  events,  but  a  change  in  character.  The 
answers  of  God  to  prayer  are  seen  chiefly, 
not  in  changes  of  events,  but  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  character  able  to  meet  what- 
ever events  may  come  in  human  experience. 
And  the  exercise  of  God's  sovereignty  in 
life  is  chiefly  seen,  not  in  power  control- 
ling events,  but  in  influence  illuminating, 
strengthening,  molding  character. 

There  is  one  prayer-test,  and  but  one  ; 
and  to  that  the  Church  should  be  and  is 
willing  to  subject  its  faith  in  prayer  :  does 
it  promote  types  of  character  not  often 
found  in  the  undevout?  To  that  ques- 
tion there  can  be  but  one  answer.  There 
are  some  noble  characters  to  whom  the 
inspirations  of  prayer  have  never  come ; 
there  are  some  ignoble  characters  who 
seem  to  be  abundant  in  prayer.  But 
both  are  exceptions.  There  are  virtues 
which  are  often  found  among  the  prayer- 
less,  such  as  the  physical  courage  which 
faces  danger  on  a  battle-fleld  or  in  a  con- 
flagration, or  such  as  the  emotional  gener- 
osi^  which  responds  to  the  physi<al  dis- 
tress of  a  famine  or  a-  pestilence.  But 
for  the  finer  virtues  we  go  to  the  men  and 
women  who,  if  they  do  not  pray  them- 
selves, live  in  an  atmosphere  made  tropi- 
cal by  the  prayers  of  others.  It  is  to  the 
churches,  or  to  men  and  women  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  churches,  we  go 
for  the  finer  heroism  which  meets  un- 
daunted the  invisible  perils  of  public 
oUoquy ;  it  is  to  the  churches  we  go  for 
the  ^tematic  benevolence  which  keeps 
alive  our  colleges  and  our  hospitals.  The 
prayerless  soul  often  meets  pain,  whether 
physical  or  spiritual,  with  a  stoical  cour- 
age which  appeals  to  our  admiration  ^  but 
when,  in  the  time  of  mourning,  we  are  met 
by  a  smiling  face  and  a  glistening  eye 
which  say  to  us,  as  no  words  could  say, 
"  I  glory  in  tribulation  also,"  we  are  sure 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
walks  with  God. 

If  our  correspondent  will  assume,  tenta- 
tively, as  an  axiom,  that  God  is  in  his 
world  to  influence  rather  than  to  govern, 
or  to  govern  chiefly  by  influencing,  and 
will  construct  his  hypoUietical  philosophy 
of  prayer  and  providence  on  that  founda- 
tioDj  he  may  be  able  better  to  understand 
the  CluistiaQ's  faith,  whether  he  accepts 
it  or  not. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator,  in  the  spring,  made  an 
experiment.  He  paid  a  visit  to  Boston 
in  the  same  way  that  one  visits  some  for- 
eign city — that  is,  he  ignored  his  Boston 
acqluintance,  took  a  room  at  a  hotel  for 
a  week,  and  made  a  business  of  leisurdy 
sightseeing.  Do  Americans  often  visit 
their  own  distinguished  cities  in  this  way? 
The  Specta&>r  is  not  sure.  His  impres«(Mi 
is  that  they  do  not— Washington,  the 
great  "show  town,"  being  a  conspicuous 
exception — for  his  friends,  each  in  turn, 
commented  on  his  experiment  with, "  What 
an  interesting  thing  to  do,"  as  if  it  were 
something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Americans,  Gl  course,  take  many  "trips  "  in 
their  own  country,  and,  if  possessed  of 
means  and  Idsure,  are  given  to  changiiq: 
their  residences  with  the  season.  Indeed, 
this  last  once  led  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  to  sound  a  note  of  alarm  in  The 
Outlook  on  the  growth  of  "  the  moratory 
habit ;"  while  an  acute  English  observer, 
the  late  G.  W.  Steevens,  put  it  with  what 
may  be  called  American  exaggeration 
when  he  said:  "  I  believe  many  Amoricans 
r^rd  that  day  as  wasted  in  which  th^ 
do  not  see  the  inside  of  a  railway  train." 
In  the  course  of  '*  trips  "  or  "  migrations  " 
Americans  stop  over "  at  cities  on  the 
route.  They  see  a  few  of  the  principal 
buildings  and  pomts  of  interest,  drive 
about  and  get  a  general  id«a  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  streets,  and,  having  let 
friends  know  of  their  presence,  meet  cer- 
tain people  at  dinner,  the  frioids  of  thdr 
friends.  All  this  is  pleasant  and  inform- 
ing, but  it  is  quite  different  from  the  way 
in  which  the  Spectator  drifted  about 
Boston,  Baedeker  in  hand,  encountering 
the  average  Bostonian  in  the  undisguised 
role  of  sightseer  (proclaimed,  indeed,  by 
the  questions  he  asked),  and  thus  recdv- 
ing  a  distinct,  if  not  defined,  impresaon 
of  the  people,  no  less  than  of  the  town. 
Boston  now  has  to  him  substance  as  well 
as  name,  certain  differentiating  qualities 
that  fit  in  with  and  supplement  its  fame — 
a  result  of  the  experiment  that  to  the 
Spectator  was  quite  wonh  while. 
• 

Whatever  the  hotel  one  may  choose  in 
Boston  one  cannot  go  far  wrong.  That, 
at  least,  is  the  condusiint,  the  Spectator 
reached  after  c«ii9i»sis;tf3@@^F^  his 
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friends,  for  each  declared  that  his  or  her 
particular  hotel  was  *'  most  delightful." 
The  Spectator's  hotel  had  a  library,  a  beau- 
tiful room  with  perhaps  a  thousand  well- 
selected  standard  works  and  recent  books 
within  immediate  reach,  not  like  a  ship's  li- 
brary, kept  under  lock  and  key  and  accessi- 
ble only  after  one  has  run  the  gantlet  of  the 
steward.  What  would  Dr.  Johnson  have 
found  to  say  of  such  an  inn  ?  Why  is  it, 
the  Spectator  wonders,  that  hotels  in  other 
cities,  while  seeking  everywhere  for  the 
most  modem  aUractions,  have  so  gener- 
ally failed  to  hit  upon  the  device  of  a 
library  ?  It  is,  of  course,^  in  accordance 
with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  the 
innovation  of  a  hotel  library  should  be 
first  thoi^ht  of  in  Boston,  but  hardly  a 
credit  to  hotel  civilization  in  America  that 
it  should  stop  there. 

« 

The  Spectator  was  interested  to  observe 
the  distinctly  civilizing  mfluence  of  that 
library,  even  with  the  tolerance  of  cigars, 
deprecated,  as  no  doubt  It  is,  by  many 
patrons  at  the  hotel.  The  smokers,  usu- 
ally the  most  selfishly  self-indulgent  of 
mortals,  seemed  of  their  own  accord  to 
choose  comers  where  their  smoke  would 
be  least  oflfensive.  Every  one  respected 
the  proprieties  of  the  library.  There  was 
mudi  chatting  by  small  groups,  but  no 
loud  talking.  Staring,  as  one  notes  it  so 
disagreeably  in  the  lilies  and  lounging- 
rooms  large  hotels,  ^iras  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  Whatever  one  was  doing 
was  done  with  strict  r^rd  to  the  rights 
of  those  who  sought  the  library  to  read  or 
to  write.  A  spirit  of  sociability  or  compan- 
ionship dwelt  there,  but  subdued,  as  it 
should  b^  under  the  restraint  of  literature, 
unguarded  save  a  noiseless  maid  who 
slii^>ed  in  and  out  without  apparent  pur- 
pose or  authority.  The  mere  presence  of 
so  many  books  seemed  of  itself  a  sufficing 
influence,  a  silent  lesson  in  good  breeding. 
« 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  observation  that 
Boston  constantly  reminds  one  of  London. 
This  resemblance,  by  the  Spectator's  ex- 
perience, attends  far  beyond  a  certain 
quuntnessM  the  streets,  and  includes  one 
Gi^;lish  trait,  that  of  courtesy  to  strangers. 
The  English  are  popularly  supposed  to  be 
discourteous,  but  this  stand-offi^mess,  the 
Spectator  is  sure,  from  his  own  experience 
and  that  of  his  friends,  is  reserved-  by 


Knglishmen  for  other  Englishmen.  For 
an  Englishman,  so  a  cynical,  much-traveled 
friend  explains,  "  never  compromises  him- 
self by  cordial  recognition  of  Americans, 
though  strangers,  for  they  have  no  social 
status  in  England."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  case  of  the  American  whcmi  a  noble 
lord  discovered  standing  around  in  the 
entrance  hall  of  Parliament,  not  knowing 
how  to  get  in,  and  whom  that  noble  lord 
personally  conducted  "  through  both 
Houses,  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional 
instance  of  English  courtesy.  The  Bos- 
tonian  seems  to  feel  a  like  sense  of  re- 
sponsibili^  for  the  stranger  within  the 
gates.  His  business,  apparently,  is  never 
so  pressing  that  he  cannot  st<^  to  g^ve 
information  or  a  direction — in  what  oiidier 
American  city .  is  a  direction  so  impera- 
tively necessary  ? — or  even  to  walk  a  block 
out  of  his  way  to  be  sure  the  stranger  is 
started  right  The  same  courtesy  charac- 
terizes all  public  employees,  from  the 
trolley-car  conductor  to  the  hotel  bell-boy 
who,  instead  of  thrusting  the  directory  at 
the  inquirer  in  a  fashion  only  too  exas- 
peratingly  familiar  (unless  there  are  signs 
of  a  forthcoming  fee),  asks  pleasandy, 
"  Can't  I  look  it  up  for  you  ?"  and  adds 
exact  information  as  to  the  color  of  the 
car  that  must  be  taken  to  go  there.  All 
this,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  state,  tells  of  the 
htunan  quality  of  Boston  citizenship,  and 
prepares  one  for  a  characteristic  manifes- 
tation. On  a  Sunday  morning,  as  a  visi- 
tor comes  down  after  breakfast,  he  notes 
a  young  man  sitting  in  the  hotel  lobby, 
distinguished  from  others  by  a  small  plac> 
ard,  *'  Bureau  of  Church  Information." 
The  young  man  is  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew,  who  gives  information 
about  the  services  at  the  various  churches 
and  directions  as  to  the  way  to  reach  them. 
9 

Of  course  the  Spectator,  in  his  various 
joumeyings  by  trolley,  was  interestedly 
on  the  watch  for  one  of  those  typical 
Boston  conductors  who,  according  to  tra- 
dition, read  Browning  and  quote  Emerson. 
He  has  no  discoveries  to  report,  the  near- 
est being  a  conductor  o£  whom  he  asked 
a  question  about  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  on  Copley  Square.  The  conductor 
answered  politely,  but  added,  half-rebuk- 
ing^y  of  the  Spectator's  possible  slup  in 
pronunciation :   **  B^zo<(b>iKt>  C^^^  . 
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Museum,  tiotMiiseum,  sir?"  This  seemed 
to  the  Spectator  to  show  a  nice  sense  of 
discrimination  in  one  whose  employment 
hardly  gave  time  for  its  cultivation.  It 
led  him  to  hope  for  equally  tangible  evi- 
dence that  "people  are  different"  in 
Boston.  So  he  tried  a  little  experiment 
Standing  on  the  grand  staircase  of  the 
Public  Library,  near  the  noble  lions  which 
guard  the  turn  after  the  first  ascent,  the 
Spectator  inquired  of  passers-by  whose 
work  the  lions  were.  The  first  person 
accosted,  being  a  Frenchman,  who  ex- 
plained with  much  polite  gesticulation 
that  he  did  not  speak  English,  was  hardly 
a  fair  subject  The  second  said  simply 
that  "  he  did  not  know,"  and  the  third 
that  he  had  heard  the  name,"  but  did 
"  not  recall  it  just  then."  After  another 
failure  the  fifth  replied,  "  St  Gaudens," 
adding,  what  the  Spectator  had  failed  to 
note,  that  the  sculptor  was  not  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens,  but  his  brother  Louis.  No 
one,  the  Spectator  is  sure,  can  i>as$  those 
lions  unimpressed.  They  must  appeal 
even  to  a  child.  Yet  with  the  impression 
there  is  evidently  in  the  case  of  many 
people  no  prompting  of  curiosity  to  leam 
the  name  of  the  artist — something  which 
may  or  may  not  be  significant,  according 
to  one's  mood  or  point  of  view.  A  very 
clever  argument  might  be  made,  at  any 
rate,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art 
undisturbed  by  the  question  so  tiresomely 
reiterated  in  galleries :  '*  Whose  {Hcture 
did  you  say  this  was?  ' 

While  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the 
Spectator  confesses  himself  enough  of  a 
Philistine  to  enjoy  a  comment  he  over- 
heard on  the  famous  mural  decorations  of 
the  staircase  corridor  by  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes.  As  will  be  remembered,  the 
paintings  have  been  criticised  because  of 
tlie  prominence  they  give  to  the  nude, 
which,  so  the  comment  ran,  is  morally  in- 
nocuous, seen  as  it  is  through  an  "  anti- 
septic haze."  The  point  is,  as  those  can 
hardly  appreciate  who  have  not  seen  the 
work,  that  the  "  antiseptic  "  treatment  has 
given  the  flesh-tints  an  ashen  tone,  which, 
suggests  anything  but  what  is  fleshly.  In 
this. connection  he  cannot  forbear  quoting' 
another  Philistine  comment,  that  of  Mr. 
Steevens,  on  the  much-admired  mural 
decoration  by  Sargent,  treating  "  the  tri- 
umph of  rel^n."   Aa  the  guide-book 


truthfully  says,  the  theme  is  **  so  various, 
so  significant,  and  so  vast  in  its  scope  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  label." 
Mr.  Steevens  evidently  encountered  this 
difficulty,  for  he  calls  the  theme  "  an 
appallingly  complex  all^iory,"  adding^ : 
"  When  the  good  Bostonian  dies  it  will  be 
granted  her  to  sit  forever  and  ever  before 
this  work  with  a  diagram  and  a  numbered 
key." 

Of  course  no  visit  to  Boston  is  complete 
without  a  visit  to  Concord.    It  was  the 
Spectator's  good  luck  to  have  for  his  driver 
a  representative  Concord  citizen  who  had 
known  all  the  celebriti« — he  had  often 
driven  Franklin  Pierce  to  HaMrthome's 
home  and  waited  for  the  ex-President  dur- 
ing his  prolonged  calls — a  citizen  who  had 
his  own  views  about  celebrities,  as  became 
a  man  of  independence.  The  citizen  quite 
sympathized  with  Hawthorne's  choice  of 
a  perch  for  a  study,  a  cupola  in  which  the 
novelist  made  himself  inaccessible  by 
drawing  up  the  ladder  after  him,  shutting 
the  trap-door,  and  rolling  his  desk  over  it 
to  hold  it  down.    With  Thoreau,  however, 
the  citizen  had  no  sympathy  at  all.  Tho- 
reau was  a  good  surveyor,  he  said,  as  he 
pointed  out  a  bit  of  land  the  hermit  had 
plotted,  adding  with  contempt :  "  But  as 
soon  as  he  found  he  was  making  money 
he  stopped,  as  he  always  did."  Standing 
by  the  heap  of  stones  which  marks  the 
site  of  the  hut  at  Walden  Pond,  he  com- 
mented :  "Well,  Thoreau  raised  beans, 
and  when  he  g^t  hungry  he  cut  across  lots 
to  his  mother's  and  filled  up  on  her  dough- 
nuts, and  then  bragged  how  cheap  he 
lived."    Of  Emerson  the  citizen  made  an 
exception,  having  no  flippant  comment  to 
psss,  and  entertaining  the  profoundest 
respect,  not  only  for  his  uncommon,  but 
as  well  for  his  common  sense,  which  en- 
abled him  always  to  have  at  hand  the 
means  to  help  the  less  fortunate  celebri- 
ties, "for  they  all  *came  down  '  on  him, 
sir."    And  this  reminds  the  Spectator  of 
the  story  Whipple  tells:  "The  train,  as 
usual,  stopped  at  Concord.    Then  one  of 
two  silent  Yankees  in  the  seat  ahead 
turned  to  the  other  and  lazily  ronarked : 
'  Mr.  Emerson,  I  hear,  lives  in  this  tovn.' 
*  Ya-as,*  was  the  drawling  rejoiner, '  and- 1 
understand  that,  in   spite  of  his  odd 
notions,  he  is  a  man.  ot  con-sid-er-a-ble 
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A  Missionary  of  Annam :  A  Chinese  War  Story 

By  Pierre  Loti 
Translated  by  Kadterine  Head 


IN  the  sinister  yellow  country  of  the 
Extreme  Orient,  during  the  worse 
period  of  the  war,  our  boat,  a  heavy 
ironclad,  was  stationed  for  weeks  at  her 
post'  in  the  blockade  in  a  bay  on  the  coast 
With  the  neighboring  country,  with  its 
impossible  green  mountains,  and  its  rice 
fields  like  velvet  prairies^  we  had  almost 
no  communication.  The  inhabitants  oC 
the  villa^s  or  the  woods  stayed  at  home, 
defiant  or  hostile.  An  overwhelming  heat 
descended  upon  us  from  a  dull  sky,  which 
was  nearly  always  gray  and  veiled  with 
curtains  of  lead. 

One  morning  during  my  watch,  the 
steersman  came  to  me  and  said : 

There  is  a  sampan,  Captain,  that  has 
just  come  into  the  bay,  and  which  seems 
to  be  trying  to  speak  to  us." 
"Ah,  who  is  in  it?" 
Before  replying  he  looked  again  through 
his  i^ass. 

"  There  is,  Captain,  a  kind  of  priest, 
Chinese  or  I  don't  luiow  what,  who  is 
seated  alone  at  the  stem." 

The  san^an  advanced  over  the  slug- 
gish, oily,  warm  water  without  haste  and 
without  noise.  A  yellowtfaced  young  girl, 
clad  in  a  black  dress,  stood  erect  and 
paddled  the  boat,  bringing  us  this  ambig- 
uous visitor,  who  wore  the  costume,  the 
headdress,  and  the  round  spectacles  of 
the  priests  of  Annam,  but  whose  beard 
and  whose  astonishing  face  were  not  at  all 
A«atic. 

He  came  on  board  and  addressed  me  in 
French,  speaking  in  a  dull  and  timid  way. 

"  I  am  a  missionary',"  he  said,  '*  from 
Lorraine,  but  I  have  lived  for  more  than 
thir^  years  in  a  village  six  hours'  march 
isoxsx  here,  in  the  country,  where  all  the 
people  have  been  converted  to  Christian- 
ity. I  wish  to  speak  to  the  commandant 
and  ask  for  aid  from  him.  The  rebels 
are  threatening  us,  and  are  already  very 
near.  All  my  parishioners  will  be  massa- 
cred, it  is  certain,  if  some  one  does  not 
come  promptly  to  our  aid." 

Alas  I  the  commandant  was  obliged  to 
refuse  aid.   All  the  men  and  guns  that 


we  had  had  been  sent  to  another  place, 
and  there  remained  on  board  just  enough 
sailors  to  guard  the  vessel ;  truly  we  could 
do  nothing  for  those  poor  parishioners 
"  over  there."  They  must  be  given  up  as"* 
lost. 

The  overwhelming  noonday  hour  had 
arrived,  the  daily  torpor  that  suspended 
all  life.  The  little  sampan  and  the  young 
girl  had  returned  to  land,  disappearing 
in  the  unhealthy  vegetation  on  the  bank, 
and  the  missionary  had,  naturally  enough, 
stayed  with  us,  a  little  tadtum,  but  not 
recriminative. 

The  poor  man  did  not  appear  brilliant 
duriiq^the  luncheon  he  shared  with  us. 
He  had  become  such  an  Annamite  that 
any  conversation  with  him  seemed  diffi- 
cult After  the  coffee,  when  the  cigarettes 
appeared,  he  seemed  to  wake  up  and  asked 
for  French  tobacco  to  fill  his  pipe ;  for 
twenty  years,  he  said,  a  like  pleasure  bad 
been  refused  him.  Then,  excusing  him- 
self, because  of  his  long  journey^  he  sank 
back  on  his  cushions. 

And  to  think  that,  vrithout  doubt,  we 
should  have  to  keep  with  us,  for  several 
months,  this  unforeseen  g^est  that  heaven 
had  sent  us  1  It  was  without  enthusiasm, 
I  assure  you,  that  one  of  us  went  to  him 
to  announ«  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mandant : 

'*  They  have  prepared  a  room  for  you, 
father.   It  goes  without  saying  that  you  ' 
will  be  one  of  us  until  the  day  when  ,  we 
can  land  you  in  a  safe  place." 

He  did  not  seem  to  understand. 

"  But  I  am  only  waiting  until  nightfall 
to  ask  you  to  send  me  to  the  end  of  the 
bay  in  a  small  boat  Before  night  you 
can  surely  have  me  put  on  shore,  can  you 
not  ?"  he  asked,  uneasily. 

"  Landed  1  And  what  will  you  do  on 
hmd?" 

"  I  will  return  to  my  village,"  he  said, 
with  sublime  simplicity.  "  I  could  not 
sleep  here,  you  know.  The  attack  might 
be  made  to  night" 

This  man  who  had'SitieaAd^trso  vulgar  at 
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first  grew  larger  at  ever>'  word,  and  we 
surrounded  him,  charmed  and  curious. 

"  But  it  is  you,  father,  who  will  be  most 
in  danger." 

"  That  is  very  likely,"  he  replied  as 
tranquilly  as  an  ancient  martyr. 

Ten  of  his  parishioners  would  wait  for 
him  on  the  shore  at  sunset.  At  nightfall, 
all  tf^ther,  they  would  return  to  the 
threatened  village,  and  then,  at  the  will  of 
God  I 

And  as  we  urged  him  to  stay,  because 
to  go  was  to  go  to  certain  death,  to  some 
atrocious  Chinese  death,  this  return  after 
aid  had  been  refused,  he  became  indig- 
nant, gently  but  obstinately  and  unchange- 
ably, without  long  words  and  withoutanger. 

"  It  is. I  who  converted  them,  and  you 
wish  me  to  abandon  them  when  they  are 
persecuted  for  their  faith  ?  But  they  are 
my  children  I" 


With  a  certain  emotion  the  officers  of 
the  watch  had  one  of  the  ship's  boats  pre^ 
pared  to  take  him  to  shore,  and  we  all 
shook  hands  with  him  when  he  went 
away.  Always  quiet  and  now  insignifi- 
cant again,  he  confided  to  us  a  letter  for 
an  aged  relative  in  Lorraine,  took  a  little 
French  tobacco,  and  went  his  way. 

And  as  twilight  fell,  we  watched  in 
silence  over  the  heavy,  warm  water  the 
silhouette  of  this  apostle  going  so  simply 
to  his  obscure  martyrdom. 

We  got  ready  to  leave  the  following 
week,  I  forget  for  where,  and  from  this 
time  on  events  gave  us  no  rest  We  never 
heard  more  of  him,  and  I  think  for  my 
part  that  I  would  never  have  thought  of 
him  again  if  Monseigneur  Morel,  Director 
of  Catholic  Misitions,  had  not  insisted 
one  day  that  I  write  a  little  missionary 
story. 


The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient 

Hebrews 

VIII  Hebrew  Stories  Retold 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


THAT  fiction  was  deliberately  used 
for  didactic  purposes  in  the  para- 
ble by  the  Hebrew  is  doubted  by 
none ;  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 

was  half-consciously  used  by  story-tellers 
in  folk-lore ;  and  if  w&  judge  of  Hebrew 
literature  by  the  ordinary  literary  stand- 
ards, it  is  equally  clear  that  it  was  some- 
times artistically  used  by  skillful  story- 
tellers for  the  entertainment  and  inspira- 
tion of  tlieir  readers.  Two  notable  illus- 
trations of  such  use  are  afforded,  one 
by  an  Idyl  of  the  Common  People,  and 
the  other  by  a  Historical  Romance.  The 
first,'  although  it  describes  scenes  taking 
place  prior  to  the  organization  of  Israel 
as  a  kingdom,  was  almost  certainly  written 
after  the  return  from  the  exile. 

In  their  captivity  the  children  of  Israel 
had  learned  to  hate  the  heathen  with 
hatred  so  strong  that  it  finds  expression 

■  The  place  uf  Kuth  in  the  Biblical  genealwiint 
(Kulh  it  .22]  MJil.i.,  Indicates  verv clearly  that  trtere 
Is  li  hUtoncal  iKick-^ruuml  lurllii<t  ■uui  y.  j>  its  scructure 
Indicate*  very  clearly  that  it  Is  In  its  spirit  andtorma 
workof  licUoi), 


in  the  phrase,  Happy  is  he  that  shall 
take  thy  little  ones  and  dash  them  against 
the  stones."  With  this  not  unnatural 
spirit  in  their  hearts  they  return  to  the 
holy  land  ;  in  the  period  of  their  coloniza- 
tion a  new  patriotism  is  born — narrow, 
intense,  bigoted,  yet  genuine.  The'  laws 
against  any  fellowship  with  foreigners  are 
revised,  if  indeed  they  are  not  now  first 
enacted;  especially  marriage  with  foreign- 
ers is  condemned,  by  the  priests  with  great 
vehemence.  Then  it  is.  that  some  un- 
known dramatist  writes  the  story  of  Ruth. 
A  Jew  and  his  wife,  driven  by  famine 
from  Judea,  seek  refuge  in  Moab,a  heathen 
country'.  Two  sons  are  born  to  themi  and 
two  daughters-in-law  come  into  the  home. 
Then  the  husband  dies,  the  soi^  die,  and 
the  widow  and  her  two  daughters-in-law, 
both  Moabites,  are  left.  In  her  poverty 
Naomi's  thoughts  return  to  the  land  of 
her  fathers,  and  she  resolves  to  return 
thither.  The  daughters  start  to  go  back 
with  her.  She  plead&-^ith  them  to  leave 
lier.    "Can  DlitifurniUb^g^bands  >" 
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she  says.  "  I  am  too  old.  And  were  I  to 
many  and  to  have  sons,  you  could  not  tarry 
till  they  grew.  Go  back,  and  leave  ine  to 
my  wretchedness."  One  yields.  The  other, 
in  an  ever^memorable  address,  insists  on 
casting  in  her  lot  with  her  mother  in-law : 
•'  Whither  thou  goest,  I  wiH  go ;  where 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  shall 
be  my  God."  So  they  come,  mother  and 
daughter-in-law,  in  want  and  wretchedness, 
to  the  land  from  which  the  mother  had  gone 
forth  some  years  before. 

They  arrive  just  in  the  time  of  the  barley 
harvest  An  ancient  Jewish  law  pro- 
vides that  when  men  are  reaping  In  their 
fields  they  shall  leave  the  chance  wheat 
which  falls  for  the  poor  to  glean.  This 
is  not,  it  appears,  a  dead  letter;  and 
Ruth  goes  out  into  the  barley  harvest  field 
to  glean  for  herself  and  her  mother.  She 
happens  to  light  upon  the  field  of  Boaz, 
and  begins  gleaning,  having  first  asked 
permission,  which  is  granted  her.  Boaz 
seems  to  me  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
this  young  widow  at  first  sight,  for  when 
he  sees  her  he  distinguishes  her  from  all 
the  gleaners  in  the  field  and  asks  the 
reapers  who  she  is.  Then  he  summons 
her, and  says  to  her:  "Glean  on,  and  if 
you  are  thir:;ty,  drink  out  of  the  same 
wateF>jar  as  the  young  men ;  and  when  we 
sit  down  to  our  noon  meal,  sit  with  us 
and  dip  your  morsel  of  bread  in  our  sour 
wine."  So  our  dramatist  depicts  the  Moab- 
itess  eating  and  drinking  with  the  pious 
Jews.  He  is  too  wise  and  too  artistic  to 
point  the  moral,  but  as  the  Jew  reads  the 
story  his  prejudices  begin  to  disappear. 
After  the  noon  meal  Boaz  telts  the  young 
men  not  to  reap  very  carefully.  "  Be 
careless,"  he  says,  "  and  drop  handfuls  of 
barley  in  your  reaping  on  purpose  for 
her."  One  can  easily  see  the  picture  so 
vividly  put  before  us :  these  young  men 
reaping,  the  young  widow  following  after 
and  looking  with  great  wondering  eyes 
at  their  careless  ways  in'  leaving  such 
handfuls  of  barley  for  her  to  gather,  and 
perhaps  wondering  if  they  are  in  love 
with  her,  that  they  are  so  providing  for 
her;  and  Boaz  meanwhile  looking  out 
of  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  glad  in  her 
gladness.  I  wonder  whether,  when  they 
were  married,  he  ever  told  her  how  it 
happened  ? 

At  even  she  goes  back  to  her  mother. 


and  tells  the  story  of  her  adventure.  She 
has  lost  all  hope  of  a  new  husband  in 
leaving  the  land  of  Moab  and  coming 
to  Israel,  for  what  Israelite  would  marry 
a  Moabite  ?  But  a  mother's  cunning  is 
more  than  a  match  for  either  legal  pro- 
visions or  race  prejudices.  She  contrives 
how  a  good  match  shall  be  made  for  this 
daughter  of  hers,  "  Go  back,"  she  says, 
"  my  daughter,  and  when  ntght  has  come, 
and  the  harvesters  lie  down  to  their  sleep 
upon  the  harvest  floor,  lie  down,  too,  at 
the  feet  ctf  Boaz."  One  thing  that  makes 
me  think  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her  at 
first  sight  is  that  already  he  had  sent  out 
into  the  village  to  find  out  who  she  was, 
and  had  learned  from  her  neighbors  that 
she  was  a  virtuous  woman.  But  love  is 
always  timid  ;  and  though  he  is  rich,  he 
is,  unhapply,  too  old,  and  has,  so  he  thinks, 
no  chance  with  this  fair  young  widow. 
But  when  he  wakes,  and  finds  ^r  at  his 
feet,  and  asks,  "  Who  is  this  ?"  and  leams, 
instantly  it  flashes  upon  him  that  there  is 
some  one  else  in  love  beside  himself,  and 
he  turns  to  her  with  "  Bless  thee,  my 
daughter,  that  thou  hast  not  fallen  in  love 
with  a  young  man,  rich  or  poor."  You 
easily  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  sentence ; 
you  know  with  whom  she  has  fallen  in 
love.  It  is  quaint  courtship  of  the  ancient 
time;  a  charming  love  story,  much  better 
told  in  the  old  book  than  told  here ;  and 
I  hope  this  telling  will  send  the  reader  to 
the  original. 

Land  that  once  belonged  to  Elimeleck, 
Naomi's  husband,  has  been  sold.  He 
who  marries  Elimeleck's  dai^ter,  it 
would  appear,  has  a  right  to  redeem 
the  land,  probably  by  repaying  to  the 
owner  the  purchase  money.  We  really 
know  mrre  ^bout  this  law  from  the  story 
of  Ruth  then  from  any  other  quarter;  but 
nDparen*'  before  he  can  legitimately 
ir.arry  hcv  and  redeem  the  land  he  must 
offer  the  piiviiege  to  a  nearer  kinsman. 
They  meet  with  the  elders  at  the  gate,  an 
informal  k>cal  court.  Boaz  proposes  to 
the  nearer  kinsman  that  he  shall  redeem 
the  land ;  the  kinsman  says,  "  I  will." 
But  Boaz  says,  '•  If  j-ou  redeem  the  land, 
you  must  take  Ruth."  "  Oh,  then,"  he 
says,  *'  I  won't."  So  Boaz  both  redeems 
the  land  and  takes  Ruth.  And  so  the 
marriage  is  celebrated. 

a  ^iSipleVb^J^lr^|^^fe*LJ^ 
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the  olden  time.  I  hardly  know  whether 
to  try  to  play  the  part  of  Greek  chorus 
lest  I  spoil  the  story  by  pointing  out  the 
moral : — the  strong,  uninterpreted  witness 
against  race  prejudice ;  the  deep  fidelity 
of  a  woman's  heart  to  a  sorrowing  com- 
panion ;  the  spiritual  appredation  of  a 
higher  and  better  religion  than  that  of  the 
Moabite  country  bom  which  she  came ; 
the  simple  peasant  life  on  the  fields  of 
Bethlehem ;  and,  best  of  all,  the  love  of 
one  faithful  man  to  one  faithful  woman. 
We  look  back  along  those  intervening 
centuries  and  bless  God  that  man's  love 
for  woman  and  woman's  love  for  man  is 
as  old  as  humanity  and  as  immortal  as 
God. 

The  fourth  type  of  fiction  in  the  Bible 
is  Historical  Romance — the  story  of 
Queen  Esther,  a  drama  in  five  acts. 

In  the  first  act  we  see  Xentes,  mis- 
named the  Great,  upon  his  throne — a 
small-minded,  self-willed,  capricious,  sen- 
sual Oriental  despot ;  the  Xerxes  who  in 
his  campaign  against  Greece  beheaded 
the  engineers  who  built  his  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Hellespont  because  the  bridge 
was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  then  or- 
dered the  sea  to  be  scourged ;  the  Xerxes 
who,  when  his  friend  Pythias  had  given 
five  sons  to  the  army,  and  asked  that  the 
eldest  might  be  suffered  to  remain  at 
home,  killed  the  son  and  cut  the  body 
in  two,  that  the  army  might  pass  between 
the  two  parts ;  the  Xerxes  who,  with  the 
first  disaster  that  came  to  his  army,  fled, 
like  the  coward  that  he  was,  back  to  his 
empire  again,  leaving  Mardonius  to  extri- 
cate it  from  the  toils  into  which  his  own 
folly  had  led  it ;  the  Xerxes  who,  leaving 
the  affairs  of  state  in  stronger  hands,  offered 
a  premium  to  any  man  who  would  discover 
a  new  form  of  pleasure,  and  gave  himsdf 
up  to  weeks  of  feasting  and  revelry.  This 
Xerxes,  in  one  of  his  drunken  orgies,  calls 
on  Vashti,  his  queen,  to  come  into  the 
presence  of  the  court  and  exhibit  her 
beauty  to  the  courtiers.  To  ask  a  woman 
to  come  into  such  a  presence  at  any  time 
would  be  to  insult  her ;  to  ask  her  to  come 
unveiled  into  such  a  company  in  ancient 
Persia  was  to  offer  too  gross  an  insult 
to  be  endured.  With  womanly  courage, 
Vashti  refuses  to  go.  The  king  instantly 
deposes  her ;  but,  when  the  fumes  of  the 
orgy  have  passed  away,  awakes  to  regret 
his  sudden  action,  and  bis  courtiers  awake 


to  the  necessity  of  finding  some  way  of 
pacifying  his  anger,  or  it  would  turn 
&gainst  them.  They  propose  to  send  out 
courtiere,  gather  all  the  beautiful  women 
of  his  kingdom,  select  the  handsomest,  and 
put  her  in  Vashtt's  place.  The  scheme 
approves  itself  to  this  voluptuous,  self- 
willed,  capricious  monarch.  A  Jew,  a 
Pharisee  of  the  strictest  sort,  is  an  attend- 
ant in  some  capacity  upon  this  court,  and 
brings  his  niece,  Hadassah  or  Esther,  to 
compete  for  the  dangerous  honor.  It 
seems  strange  that  any  guardian  should 
offer  his  ward  for  a  place  in  the  harem  of 
such  a  king,  but  we  must  remember  that 
h<Hiored  women  sought  the  hand  of  Heniy 
VIII.,  though  they  took  the  place  which 
he  had  made  vacant  by  bloody  decrees. 
Mordecai  succeeds.  Esther  enters  the 
king's  harem  and  becomes  his  favorite. 
So  the  first  act  ends. 

In  the  second  act  Haman  appears  upon 
the  scene — cold,  shrewd,  deliberate,  cun- 
ning, the  villain  of  the  drama.  He  has 
climbed  his  way  to  the  side  of  the  throne, 
and  all  other  courtiers  bow  and  show  him 
honor :  all  but  one.  In  the  universal 
adulation  paid  to  Haman,  Mordecai  alone 
remains  sconifully  erect  Race  animosity 
inflames  the  personal  hostility  between 
these  two.  The  Jew  despises  the  cunning 
but  treacherous  Amalekite ;  the  Amalekite 
hates  the  rigorous  virtue  and  inflexible 
pride  of  the  Jew.  It  is  the  Cavalier  against 
the  Puritan ;  the  Jesuit  agunst  the  Hugue- 
not. Haman  awaits  his  time  and  nurses 
his  wrath.  Patience  in  passion  is  the  very 
climax  of  wickedness.  To  such  p>atience 
Haman  attained.  Nor  is  it  enough  for 
him  to  have  personal  revenge  on  his  per- 
sonal enemy.  Hating  the  Jew  with  all 
the  concentrated  hate  for  an  alien  race,  he 
resolves  that  the  race  shall  pay  the  penalty 
for  the  slight  that  has  been  put  upon  him. 
The  Jews  were  then,  as  now,  a  thrifty  peo- 
ple. Haman  calculates  that  their  exter- 
mination and  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates  would  put  into  the  royal  treasury 
over  ten  million  dollars.  He  proposes 
the  scheme  to  Xerxes,  is  so  confident  of 
the  result  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  the 
sum  in  advance  out  of  his  own  coffers,  and 
finds  a  readier  acceptance  of  his  offer 
from  the  king  because  the  royal  funds  are 
exhausted  by  excessive  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation. With  the  capriciousness  of  a 
despot,  the  kingt^ato  ithm*^^^  the 
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seal  ring  which  serves  as  a  signature  and 
gives  it  to  Haman.  "  Do  with  them,"  he 
says;  "  as  it  seemeth  good  unto  thee." 

The  decree  is  issued.  It  provides  for 
Ihe  extermination  of  alt  the  Jews  within 
Xerxes's  dominion,  is  posted  in  the  palace, 
is  sent  out  by  courtiers  to  every  province, 
and  Hainan  and  the  ktngsit  down  to  ratify 
it  in  a  drinking  bouL  Mourning  is  not 
allowed  in  the  palace.  Letters  are  not 
delivered  in  the  harem ;  newspapers  do  not 
exist.  Esther  knows  not  the  peril  that 
threatens  her  people  until  she  sees  sack- 
cloth on  Mordecai,  and  sends  a  messenger 
to  bid  him  take  it  off.  So  communication 
is  opened  between  the  uncle  and  the  niece. 
He  sends  her  the  news,  and  calls  for  her 
intervention.  Perhaps  she  remembers 
what  came  upon  Pythias  when  he  offered 
remonstrance ;  perhaps  she  remembers  that 
the  engineers  <^ere  beheaded  because  the 
storm  broke  their  pontoon  bridge.  Sadly 
she  recalls  to  herself  the  fact  that  she  is  no 
longer  Peking's  favorite.  *' For  thirty  days 
I  have  not  been  invited  to  meet  the  king," 
she  says ;  "  and  I  can  do  nothing.  Mor- 
decai's  reply,  such  as  Cromwell  might 
have  given  to  his  daughter,  interprets  his 
strenuous  character.  Think  not  with 
thyself  that  thou  -shalt  escape  in  the  king's 
house,  more  than  all  the  Jews.  For  if 
thou  altogether- boldest  thy  peace  at  this 
time,  then  shall  there  enlai^ment  and 
deliverance  arise  to  the  Jews  from  another 
place  -y  but  thou  and  thy  father's  house 
shall  be  destroyed ;  and  who  knoweth 
whether  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this  ?"  The  niece  yields 
to  the  strong  influence  of  her  adopted 
father.  She  resolves  to  make  the  effort, 
though  with  but  little  hope  of  its  success. 
With  dignity  she  says^  "  If  I  perish,  I 
perish."  So  the  second  act  ends,  with 
three  days  of  prayer  and  f.-sting  by  her 
and  her  maidens,  for  her  and  for  her  people. 

The  third  act  opens  in  the  king's  apart- 
ment. The  queen,  understanding  the 
king's  weaknesses,  has  prepared  a  banquet 
of  wine  for  him.  She  has  attired  herself 
with  -unusual  care,  making  the  most  of 
her  extraordinary  beauty.  Then  she 
crosses  the  threshold  of  the  harem,  trav- 
erses the  hall  that  separates  it  from  the 
court  of  the  king's  house,  pushes  her  way 
through  the  throng  of  surprised  courtiers 
and  attendants,  and  stands  at  the  door  of 
the  tlir(»ie*Foom,  waiting,  with  what  beat- 


ing heart  we  may  guess,  the  signal  that 
should  give  life  and  hope  to  her  nation  or 
decree  death  both  to  it  and  to  her.  The 
moment  is  auspicious.  The  king  holdsout 
his  scepter  in  signal  of  favor.  She  draws 
near,  touches  it,  and  prefers  her  request 
Will  the  king  honor  her  with  his  presence 
at  her  banquet  of  wine,  and  will  he  bring 
his  favorite  minister  Haraan  with  him? 
The  invitation  is  accepted.  The  king 
and  the  courtier  sit  down  at  the  banquet 
of  wine.  Pressed  by  the  king  to  present 
her  petition,  she  holds  back  her  request 
for  another  day.  "  What  wilt  thou  have," 
asks  the  king :  "  it  is  granted,  and  that 
before  thou  askest  it."  "  Only  this,  my 
lord,"  she  replies,  "that  you  and  Haman 
will  come  to  a  greater  feast  to-morrow ; 
then  I  will  tell  you."  His  curiosity  is 
piqued,  his  interest  is  aroused.  Per- 
haps that  was  the  reason  why  that  night 
he  could  not  sleep,  and  sent  for  some 
one  to  read  him  the  court  records  to  put 
him  to  sleep.  What  better  nightcap,  as 
Thackeray  calls  it,  than  court  records 
could  be  devised  ?  But  in  this  case  it 
fails  of  its  purpose,  for  in  these  records 
the  king  finds  it  recorded  how  not  long 
ago  two  men  had  devised  to  assassinate 
him,  and  one  Mordecai  had  discovered 
the  plot  and  saved  his  life.  "  What  has 
been  done  for  this  Mordecai?"  he  asks 
the  reader,  "Nothing."  "Well,  some- 
thing must  be  done."  With  that  he  falls 
asleep.  Meanwhile  Haman,  elated  by 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  goes  home, 
envied  by  all  his  fellows  save  only  Mor- 
decai, who,  erect  as  ever  and  meeting  the 
fiery  glance  of  hate  that  leaps  from 
Haman's  eyes  with  scorn  invincible,  adds 
fresh  fuel  to  that  hate.  Haman  can  no 
longer  endure  to  wait  for  the  execution  of 
the  general  decree ;  he  resolves  to  ask  for 
Mordecai's  execution  to-morrow.  Before 
he  goes  to  his  bed  he  gives  orders  for 
the  erection  of  the  gallows.  So  the  third 
act  ends,  Haman  preparing  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Morcecai,  the  king  planning  how 
to  honor  him. 

The  Fourth  Act  opens  the  next  morning 
with  Haman  early  at  the  palace.  He  is 
greeted  as  he  enters  with  the  king's  ques- 
tion, "  What  shall  the  king  do  to  him 
whom  he  detighteth  to  honor?"  Haman 
thinks  to  himself.  Who  is  it  the  king  so 
delights  to  honor  as  myself?  So. he  pre- 
scribes for  himsdC  what  kia  V^fbl^ldesires, 
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"  Put  him  on  the  king's  horse,  put  the 
king's  robe  upon  him,  put  the  king's 
crown  on  bis  head,  and  let  some  great 
prince  lead  the  horse  throt^h  the  streets, 
crying  everywhere,  *  Thus  doth  the  king 
to  him  whom  he  delights  to  honor.'" 
"  Well  said,  wise  counselor,"  responds 
the  king,  "  Who  is  so  great  a  prin<£  as 
yourself?  Put  Mordecai  on  my  horse, 
and  lead  him  through  the  streets,  pro- 
claiming to  all  the  people  as  thou  hast 
said."  There  is  no  room  for  objection, 
question,  hesitation,  or  delay.  With  what 
bitter  malice  at  his  heart  Haman  fulfills 
this  charge  we  are  left  to  imagine.  Then 
he  goes  home  and  tdls  his  wife  and  friends. 
His  obsequious  followers  drop  away  from 
him  ;  even  his  wife  warns  him  of  impend- 
ing disaster.  While  they  are  talking  the 
king's  chamberlains  come  to  hasten  Haman 
to  the  banquet  which  the  queen  has  pro- 
vided for  him.  Then  all  is  not  lost  Still 
he  has  a  place  in  the  royal  favor,  and  to 
the  queen's  banquet  he  goes,  encouraging 
his  heart  with  this  hope  against  hope. 

So  the  last  Act  opens,  with  Hainan, 
the  king,  and  the  queen  at  the  banquet 
table  together.  Again  the  king  repeats 
his  question,  "  What  is  thy  petition,  Queen 
Esther,  and  it  shall  be  granted  thee  ?  and 
what  is  thy  request,  and  it  shall  be  per- 
formed, to  half  of  the  kingdom  ?"  Then 
she  flings  heraeif  at  his  feet,  with  all  the 
pent-up  anguish  of  her  woman's  heart: 
"  My  lord  the  king,  let  my  life  be  given 
me  at  my  petition,  and  my  people  at  my 
request,  for  we  are  sold,  I  and  my  people, 
to  be  destroyed  utterly."  The  king,  who 
has  forgotten  his  careless  gift  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  the  ring,  the  seal,  and  the 
decree,  responds,  *'  Who  has  dared  to  do 
this  i"  Then  with  flashing  eye  she  turns 
on  Haman.  "  The  adversary's  name  is 
this  wicked  Haman."  And  the  king  in 
his  wrath  rises  and  goes  out ;  and  Haman 
flings  himself  on  her  couch  to  implore  her 
mercy ;  and  the  king  coming  back  and 
looking  on  him  there  cries,  "  Will  he 
insult  the  queen  in  my  very  presence ;" 
and  the  courtiers,  who  have  been  obse- 
quious to  Haman  in  his  power,  come 
rejoicing  in  his  fall,  to  hasten  his  doom. 
He  has  erected  just  outside  the  gate  a 
gallows  for  Mordecai,  says  one  of  them. 
Hai^  him  therecm,  replies  the  king.  So 
they  hang  Haman  on  the  gallows  that  he 
had  prepared  for  Mordecai.    One  would 


think  that  a  decree  should  have  gone  out 
for  the  protection  of  the  Jews.  Whether 
the  narrator  thought  it  more  dramatic  to 
give  a  different  ending,  or  whether  it  was 
really  true  that  a  decree  once  issued  could 
not  be  recalled,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deter- 
mine; but,  according  to  the  story,  a  new 
decree  is  issued  that  the  Jews  may  defend 
themselves  against  their  enemies,  and  in 
the  battles  that  ensued  seventy-five  thou- 
sand of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  are  slain  ; 
and  so  the  story  ends. 

One  has,  it  seems  to  me,  but  to  read 
this  story  to  feel  the  throbbing  life  of  a 
romance  in  it.  The  contrasted  charac- 
ters— the  sensual  monarch,  the  unscrupu- 
lous minister,  the  proud  Puritan,  the  brave 
woman,  braVe  with  true  womanly  courage, 
are  drawn  in  few  lines,  but  with  marvelous 
skill.  The  plot,  with  its  play  of  character 
against  character,  its  rapiSity  of  move- 
ment, its  dramatic  incident,  its  plotting 
and  counter-plotting,  shows  the  highest 
constructive  skill ;  and  the  moral  ins[Hra- 
tion  of  the  stoi7,  inciting  to  hate  oi  the 
sensuality  of  Xerxes  and  the  crafty  malice 
of  Haman,  to  admiration  for  thecoura^  oS 
Mordecai,  and  to  a  love  that  is  more  than 
admiration  for  the  womanly  bearing  of 
the  queen,  is  all  the  greater  because  the 
narrator  does  not  formulate  it ;  and  the 
siory  is  all  the  more  religious  in  its  sjHrit 
because  it  is  so  wholly  free  from  the 
phraseology  of  religi<m  in  its  language.^ 

He  who  regards  the  Book  of  Esther  as 
scientific  history  must  explain  as  best  he 
can  how  the  historian  obtained  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  in  the  minute  detail  with 
which  he  records  them.  Who  was  present 
to  hear  the  conference  between  Haman 
and  Ahazuerus  (Esther  iii.,  8-11);  the 
colloquy  between  the  king  and  the  queen 
in  the  first  Iranquet  (v.»  6-8);  the  con- 
versation between  Hamiui  and  his  wife 
(v.,  14);  the  question  of  the  king  to  the 
king's  chamberlains  (vi.,  3) ;  the  conver- 
sation between  Haman  and  the  king 
(vi.,  7-10) ;  and  the  plea  of  Esther  for  the 
life  of  herself  and  her  people  (vii.,  3-5). 
It  is  very  probable,  indeed  almost  certain, 
that  the  story  has  a  historical  basis,  but 
it  is  equally  certain  from  the  very  structure 
of  the  narrative  itself  that  the  story  has 
been  told  mth  the  freedom  at  the  ro- 
mancer, who  was  using  the  material  for 

Mt  b  the  only  tMokintheBibfe  tt^hldiib*  juAe  U 

God  doe»  not  appear.  WizetfBy^VTUgrcT^ 
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literary  and  moral  effect,  not  for  a  scien- 
tific purpose. 

A  fifth  type  of  fiction,  Satirical  -Ro- 
mance,  is  afforded  by  the  Book  of  Jonah.' 
Of  this  book  there  are  three  interpreta- 
tions :  first,  that  it  is  history,  and  all  the 
events  took  place  exactly  as  narrated ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  allegory,  that  Jonah 
represents  the  Jewish  people,  the  whale 
the  heathen  lands,  the  capture  of  Jonah 
by  the  whale  the  captivity,  the  vomiting 
of  Jonah  out  upon  the  land  again  the 
return  from  captivity ;  third,  that  it  is  a 
satirical  romance,  written  for  the  purpose 
of  satirizing  the  narrowness  of  the  Jewisli 
religion  and  teaching  the  wideness  of 
God's  love.  This  latter  I  believe  to  be 
the  true  interpretation,  and  the  one  which 
I  assume  to  be  true  in  telling  and  inter- 
preting the  story  here.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  interpretation  the  reader  must 
form  his  own  judgment  on  its  bare  pres- 
entation, without  argument  or  defense. 

In  the  outset,  however,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  claim  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
solved  this  question  for  us  by  his  refer- 
ence to  the  Book  of  Jonah.  There  are 
two  accounts  of  this  reference,  one  in 
Luke,  one  in  Matthew.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Matthew  xii.,  39, 40, 41. 

Bnt  he  answered  and  said 
unto  them.  An  evil  and 
ado  tterons  generation  seek- 
eth  after  a  sign ;  and  there 
shall  no  sign  oe  given  to  it, 
hut  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas:  For  as  Jonas  was 
three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  whale's  belly;  so 
shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  heart  of  the  eaith. 
The  men  of  Nineveh  shall 
rise  in  Judgment  with  this 

S Iteration,  and  shall  con- 
mn  it :  because  they  re- 
pented at  the  preaching  of 
Jonas ;  and,  benoU,  ajfreat- 
er  than  Jonas  is  oat. 

The  reference  to  Jonah  as  being  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly 
is  given  only  by  Matthew,  not  by  Luke. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  the  modem 
critic  does  not  regard  this  as  evidence 
that  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  history.  In  the 
first  place,  even  if  Christ  used  the  words 
reported  by  Matthew,  such  use  does  not 
indicate  that  the  book  is  historical.  If  a 
modem  speaker,  addressing  an  American 
audience,  were  to  say,  "  As  Ulysses  sailed 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,"  this 
would  not  indicate  that  he  believed  the 
story  of .  Scjrfla  and  Charybdis  to  be  his- 


LuKE  xi.,  29,  »,  32. 
And  when  the  people 
were  gathered  thick  to- 

fither,  he  began  to  say, 
hb  b  an  evil  generation : 
they  seek  a  sign ;  and  there 
sliail  no  sign  be  given  it, 
but  the  slim  of  Jonas  the 
prophet.  For  as  Jonas  was 
a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites, 
so  shall  also  the  Son  of 
man  be  to  this  generation. 
The  men  ol  Nineveh  shall 
rise  MP  in  the  judgment 
with  this  generation,  and 
shall  condemn  it :  for  they 
repented  at  the  preaching 
of  Jonas;  and,  behold,  a 
greater  than  Jonas  is  bm. 


torical.  Incidental  reference  to  an  ancient 
story  does  not  indicate  that  the  person 
who  makes  the  reference  vouches  for  its 
historical  character.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  the  modem  critic  does  not  believe 
that  Christ  ever  used  the  words,  "As 
Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  whale's  belly;  so  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth."  He  thinks  that 
these  words  are  interpolated  in  Matthew's 
account,  and  do  not  belong  with  the 
words  that  Christ  uttered.  The  Pharisees 
demanded  a  sign.  Christ  declares  that 
they  shall  have  no  other  sign  than  that  of 
the  prophet  Jonah.  Does  he  mean  no 
other  sign  than  the  resurrection — that 
si,  the  greatest  of  all  signs?  No.  What 
he  means  is,  the  people  of  Nineveh  had 
no  miracle,  for  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  they  ever  heard  of  Jonah's 
strange  adventure ;  they  repented  at  the 
mere  preaching  of  Jonah ;  and  Christ  says 
that  his  generation  has  had  the  preaching 
of  one  greater  than  Jonah.  Mr.  Moulton, 
in  his  "  Bible  for  English  Readers,"  has 
indicated  the  trae  place  of  this  phrase  in 
Matthew,  by  putting  it  in  his  edition  of 
the  gospel  in  a  foot-note.  The  modern 
critic  believes  that  this  phrase  was  added 
by  an  early  scribe,  or  possibly  by  Matthew 
himself,  as  his  interpretation  of  Jesus' 
words ;  the  reader  must  remember  that  in 
those  days  there  was  no  way  to  add  such 
an  interpretation  other  than  by  incorpo* 
rating  it  in  the  text.  That  this  was  not 
Jesus*  meaning  is  furAer  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  parallel  is  not  a  true  one. 
Jesus  was  not  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  He  was  buried 
on  Friday ;  he  rose  from  the  tomb  on 
Sunday:  he  was  in  the  earth  one  day 
and  two  nights.  Whether  the  story  is 
history  or  fiction  is  not  determined,  there- 
fore, by  this  reference  to  it  in  the  Gospels. 
It  is  to  be  determined  by  the  structure  of 
the  story  itself.    What  is  the  Aor\'  ? 

A  prophet  is  called  upon  by  (ioii  to 
preach  to  a  pagan  city.  He  refuses.  He 
does  not  believe  in  the  heathen  \  he  does 
not  care  for  the  heathen ;  he  does  not 
think  religion  is  intended  for  the  heathen ; 
he  refuses  to  accei^  the  commission.  He 
attempts  to  fly  from  Jehovah  by  fleeing 
from  the  province  of  Palestine,  over  which 
alone,  according  to  hi$  narrow  conception, 
Jehovah  has  jurra^ie^QpV^;^)i]^a]^  ship 
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going  to  Tarshish;  as  soon  as  the  ship 
is  fairly  out  to  sea  he  goes  to  bed  and  goes 
to  sleep,  thinking  himself  safe. '  But  Je- 
hovah is  God  of  the  sea  as  well  as  of  the 
land ;  sends  out  a  great  wind  into  the  sea ; 
the  prophet  is  presently  awakened  and 
summoned  to  the  deck,  and  there  is  called 
on  to  join  with  the  worshipers  of  other 
gods  in  a  prayer-meeting  in  which  each 
one  invokes  his  own  god  for  protection. 
So  he  learns  his  first  lesson,  that  those 
whom  he  thoi^ht  pariahs  and  outcasts 
have  also  some  faith  in  the  divine.  The 
storm  continues ;  the  sailors  cast  lots  to 
ascertain  who  is  culpable ;  the  lot  falls 
upon  the  prophet ;  he  tells  his  tale 
and  bids  them  cast  him  into  the  sea. 
This  th^  are  unwilling  to  do,  and,  ceasing 
their  prayers  to  their  various  gods,  they 
row  hard  to  bring  the  boat  to  land,  but  all 
in  vain.  Thus  he  learns  his  second  lesson : 
the  heathen,  for  whom  he  cared  nothing, 
are  humane  and  care  for  him.  At  last 
they  throw  him  overboard,  yielding  to  his 
entreaty  and  compelled  by  the  peril  which 
threatens  to  engulf  them  all.  The  storm 
ceases,  and  a  great  fish  which  Jehovah 
has  prepared  swallows  up  the  prophet* 
In  the  belly  of  the  fish  he  proceeds  to 
compose  a  poem,  which,  when  we  study 
it,  we  find  is  made  up  of  reminiscences  of 
an  ancient  psalm  (Psalm  Ixxxviii.,  5-3). 
Then  Jehovah  speaks  to  the  great  fish, 
and  the  great  fish  hears  and  obeys  and 
vomits  the  prophet  out  upon  the  dry  land. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  would 
have  been  enough  to  take  the  narrowness 
out  of  the  prophet,  but  it  did  not  It  is 
difiicult  to  get  narrowness  out  of  a  narrow 
ecclesiastic.  Jehovah  again  directs  him 
to  go  to  Nineveh,  and  he  goes,  though 
with  unmistakable  reluctance.  So  great 
is  the  city  that  it  take  three  days  to  walk 
from  one  gate  to  the  other  through  the 
center.  He  enters  the  city  and  begins  his 
mission.  He  has  gone  but  one  day's 
journey,  that  is,  one-third  way  through 
the  city,  when  the  whole  people  of  the 
city  accept  the  message,  proclaim  a  fast 
put  on  sackcloth  from  the  greatest  even 
to  the  least  of  them,  and  are  commanded 
by  the  king  to  turn  every  one  from  his 
evil  way  in  hope  that  God  will  repent  and 

>  There  is  no  reason  to  call  him  a  whale ;  he  is  not 
called  whale  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testameot ;  the 
word  in  the  New  Tetitament  rendered  whalesimply  means 
great  fish.  According  to  the  narrative,  Jehovah  prepares 
a  special  fish  to  swallow  blm,  and  the  fish  does  what  it 
)ias  beMi  made  to  do. 


turn  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger.  So 
great  a  result  from  a  single  day's  preach- 
ing was  never  heard  of  before  or  since  in 
•  the  history  of  the  race.    What  is  very 
curious,  the  history  of  Israel  gives  no 
record  of  any  such  revival  among  the 
Ninevites,  and  the  history  of  Nineveh  con- 
tains no  suggestion  of  it   But  in  the  narra- 
tive of  our  unknown  satirist  God  accepts 
the  penitence  of  the  dty,  repents  him  <^ 
the  evil  that  he  had  said  that  he  would  do, 
and  does  it  not;  and  the  prophet  is  re- 
joiced ?    No  I    He  is  very  angry ;  he 
expostulates.    "  Was  not  this,"  he  says  to 
Jehovah,  "  my  saying  when  I  was  in  my 
own  country  ?    That  was  the  reason  I 
fled  beforehand  into  Tarshish,  because  I 
knew  that  thou  art  a  God  gracious  and 
merciful,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  kind- 
ness, and  repentest  thou  of  the  evil.'*  I 
knew,  that  is — this  is  the  effect  of  his 
expostulation — that  If  I  came  here  and 
preached,  you  would  not  do  what  I  told 
them  you  would  do,  and  I  should  be  left 
in  the  position  of  a  false  prophet    So  he 
goes  out  from  the  city,  builds  him  a  little 
hut,  and  sits  down  there  to  see  what  will 
happen.  God  prepares  a  gourd  that  serves 
him  as  a  shield  fr6m  the  sun,  and  Jonah 
is  glad  because  of  the  gourd.    Then  God 
prepares  a  worm  to  smite  the  gourd,  and 
it  withers,  and  God  prepares  a  vehement 
east  wind  and  a  hot  sun  to  beat  upon  the 
head  of  Jonah,  and  in  his  misery  he  wishes 
for  death.  Then  God  expostulates :  "  Dost 
thou  well  to  be  angry  for  the  gourd  ?*'  and  i 
die  sulky  prophet  replies,  "  I  do  well  to 
be  angry."   Jehovah  patiently  continues 
his  expostulations  :  "  Thou  hast  had  pity 
on  the  gourd,  for  the  which  thou  hast  not 
labored,  and  should  not  I  have  pity  66 
Nineveh,  wherein  are  more  than  six  score  i 
thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern 
between  their  left  hand  and  their  right 
hand,  and  also  much  cattle  ?"  But  he  gets 
no  answer.    And  so  the  story  ends — 
Jonah  left  sulky  and  cross  like  a  suU? 
child  in  the  hot  sun  outside  the  walls  at 
Nineveh,  angry  because  God  is  merciful.  , 

The  meaning  of  the  story  seems  to  me  to 
be  writ  in  large  and  luminous  characters: 
"  There  is  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy  like 
the  wideness  of  the  sea."  When,  from 
that  splendid  truth,  brought  out  more 
clearly  in  the  story  of  Jonah  than  in  any 
other  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  we'  turn 
aside  to  discus^^^  ^i@^g|(ether  a 
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whale  has  a  throat  big  enough  for  a  man 
to  pass  through,  we  are  abandoning  the 
great  lesson  which  God  meant  to  teach 


through  our  imagination  to  debate  a 
physiological  fact  of  absolutely  no  conse- 
quence. ^  ^ 
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^  English  Up  to  Date 

By  Henry  Howard  Stiles 


WHAT  with  the  Americans  huff- 
ing up  the  dust  in  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  and  the  British  dCiing 
the  same  in  South  Africa,  the  one  lan- 
guage of  the  two  nations  has  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  long  lists  of  strange  and 
grotesque  words.  Th»e  words  will  do  no 
particular  harm,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to 
use  them  if  we  do  not  feel  like  doing  so. 
It  might,  indeed,  come  to  pass  that  we 
would  be  placed  as  the  Boers  have  been 
placed  on  several  occasions :  ready  to  use 
almost  any  kind  of  bullet,  either  "  soft- 
nose  "  or  steel-pointed,  when  hard  pressed 
by  the  enemy.  In  the  diplomatic,  lin- 
guistic controversies  of  the  future,  possi- 
bly some  of  these  "dum-dum"  words 
may  do  brilliant  execution. 

But  all  this  time,  while  a  change  has 
been  taking  place  in  the  complexion  of 
our  language,  great  modification  has  been 
going  on  in  the  using  of  it.  Confusion  of 
the  principles  of  word-choice  and  cursive 
and  final  termination  are  noticeable;  un- 
<%rtain^  and  confusion  of  thought  is  a 
natural  sequence. 

In  a  recent  article  a  popular  and  pleas- 
ing writer  is  tripped  into  saying,  "  The 
Doctor's  venture  to  give  the  Psalms  an- 
other turn  more  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  rarely  delicious."  Does 
"  rarely  "  mean  seldom  or  delightful  J 

Recently  X  almost  lost  fixity  of  thought 
upon  the  solemnity  of  a  sacramental  serv- 
ice by  hearing  the  presiding  minister  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  all  Christian  people 
in  the  congregation  to  "  communicate  "  at 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  seemed  to  me  I 
would  have  thought  less  about  epistolary 
correspondence  and  more  about  fraternal 
fellowship  if  we  had  been  invited  to 
"  commune." 

"  Recompense  '*  is  a  good  word,  carry- 
ing as  it  does  the  sug^stion  of  moral, 
religious,  and  spiritual  reward  ;  but  I  was 
not  quite  prepared  for  anything  more  than 
the  word  "  compensate  "  when,  as  a  callow 


divinity  student,  a  well-intending  Presby- 
terian elder  handed  me,  after  the  second 
service  of  the  Sabbath,  a  bank-note,  with 
the  solemn  remark  that  that  was  the 
"  recompense  "  the  Session  always  gave 
their  pi^pit  supplies.  When  I  recollect, 
however,  the  way  my  sjul  was  chastened 
by  the  f^re  **  5  on  that  bank-note.  I 
feel  that  the  elder's  choice  of  word  may 
have  been  more  adroit  than  I  at  first  sup- 
posed. This  incident  occurred  in  a 
"  suburbs  "  of  a  large  Pennsylvania  city, 
but  the  people  out  there  are  calling  the 
place  a  "  suburb  "  even  yet 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  constituted  president  of  a 
religious  or  secular  parliamentary  meeting . 
some  one  will  graciously  consent  to  fill 
the  office  temporarily,  but  it  does  seem 
not  quite  fair  to  record  on  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  that  Mr.  A.  *'  acted"  as 
chairman,  when  he  had  only  consented  to 
"  serve."  "  Act "  suggests  a  performance 
or  simulation  which  the  service  does  not 
justify  in  most  instances. 

A  charming  writer  and  speaker,  living 
in  the  metropolis,  a  short  time  ago  affirmed 
that  when  Victoria  was  asked  the  secret 
of  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy,  in  reply  she 
"  upheld  "  a  Bible.  Blessings  upon  Eng- 
land's noble  Queen  1  She  has  always  up- 
held the  Bible,  but  she  held  the  Bible 
UP,  on  that  occasion. 

While  reading  my  copy  of  one  of  the 
"  great  dailies  "  last  week,  I  was  confronted 
with  the  caption,  "A  Case  of  Horse 
Sense."  I  have  been  trying  ever  since  to 
think  of  some  instance  where  horse  sense 
had  ever  been  put  up  in  a  crate  box  or 
other  package  that  is  usually  understood 
to  be  a  "  case." 

Fields  for  missionary  work  are  just 
now  opening  even  faster  than  chestnut 
burrs  in  autumn,  and  commendable  caution 
is  being  exercised  in  the  matter  of  occu- 
pying them.  But  when  sQme  one  wrote 
that  a  brilliant  inpi^Eery%iw6tO^£must 
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"overlook"  Porto  Rico  before  anything 
was  attempted,  I  was  afraid  the  mission- 
ary's hopes  would  suffer  a  severe  shock. 
However,  the  Synod  of  Iowa  "overlooked  " 
the  word  and  seat  the  missionaiy  to  look 
over  the  new  field. 

Speaking  of  our  new  possessions  ofiF  the 
southeast  coast,  an  engaging  writer  re- 
cently titled  a  fine  m^zine  article  "  The 
Economical  Condition  of  Porto  Rico." 
Possibly  I  may  have  misunderstood  him, 
but  he  seemed  to  deal  a  great  deal  more 
with  the  economic  condition  of  the  island 
than  with  its  practice  of  economy  in  ad- 
ministration. 

Frankness,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  is  de- 
lightful, especially  since,  in  these  days,  it 
seems  to  be  scarcer  dian  formerly.  But 
really  it  is  injustice  done  to  himself  when 
a  minister,  well  known  for  his  ability  and 
his  fairness,  says  of  a  volume  of  pulpit 
discourses  delivered  by  himself  that  "  the 
entire  thirty-one  sermons  were  thus  at 
last  forged,  and  delivered  during  that 
earnest  campaign."  I  quickly  try  to  hush 
the  comical  thoi^hts  which  his  word  sug- 
gests, but  they  will  jump  up  in  spite  of  me. 

But  I  must  not  be  too  severe  on  the 
ministers.  During  one  and  the  same 
week  last  spring,  two  notable  and  success- 
ful editors — one  in  New  York,  the  other 
in  Chicago— remarked  upon  the  "  con- 
duct "  of  daily  newspapers.  This  quota- 
tion from  one  of  them  will  do  for  both  : 
It  is  unaccountable  that  editors  do  not 
feel  a  larger  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
conduct  of  their  journals."  Their  "con- 
duct "  might  be  improved,  I  think,  if  the 
editors  were  more  cautious  in  eonduti-ing 
them. 

Really  we  do  need  to  have  at  least  a 
couple  of  dictionaried  words  taken  out  of 
the  storehouse  and  put  into  active  serv- 
ice ;  or,  at  any  rate,  tiia  forms  now  used 
ought  to  be  given  new  terminations. 
There  is  that  convenient,  yet  ill-fitting, 
word  "  nervous."  Something  ought  to 
be  done  for  it.  It  is  working  overtime, 
and  will  be  prostrated.  In  a  brilliant 
description  of  anatomical  movements  in- 
volved in  the  simple  act  of  firing  a  pistol, 
an  eminent  American  writes  of  a  "  nerv- 
ous telegraph  running  down  from  the 
brain."  If  we  only  had  a  word  some- 
thing like  nerval  yi\t\i  which  to  describe 
that  telegraph,  I  believe  we  could  avoid 


attributing  to  this  fine  invention  a  d^:ree 
of  agitation  which  it  does  not  possess, 
and  possibly  at  the  same  time  we  could 
understand  the  functions  of  the  human 
nerves  a  little  better. 

Then  there  is  "  experimental,"  a  word 
usually  kept  in  "  open  stock  "  in  theologi- 
cal institutions  and  pulpit  usage.  An 
illustrious  English  minister — ^now  de- 
ceased— once  remarked  that  he  knew  "  an 
old  experimental  Christian  speaking  about 
the  pillars  of  faith."  Experienced  would 
have  taken  away  alt  thought  of  that  be- 
loved acquaintance  being,  like  the  Athe- 
nians, ready  to  "  tell  or  to  hear  (or  to  do) 
some  new  tiling." 

A  most  sweet-spirited  and  popular  di- 
vine gave,  last  year,  scone  fine  maxims 
for  ministers,  and  among  them  was  this 
excellent  one :  "  Let  us  maintain  the  cus- 
tom of  expository  and  experimental  preach- 
ing. Experiential  preaching  would  cer- 
tainly inspire  more  confidence,  and  re- 
move from  the  minds  of  the  hearers  all 
suspicion  that  they  were  being  practiced 
upon. 

The  terminations  "  ment "  and  **  ing  " 
are  having  it  "  nip  and  tuck  "  nowadays. 
"  Ment  "  is  in  the  lead,  too,  but  by  suffer- 
ance rather  than  by  right 

A  very  readable  article  appeared  not 
long  ago  on  The  Government  of  the 
Tongue."  I  thought  to  myself,  "  That 
must  be  a  new-comer  among  the  sov- 
ereign powers  of  the  globe."  But  after 
reading  along  down  the  ps^,  I  found 
that  the  author  had  reference  to  the  gm-- 
em-ing  of  the  tongue. 

Pastoral  visiting  is  a  delightful  part  of 
my  parish  duties,  but  when  I  hear  it  called 
"visitation,"  I  begin  to  make  a  mental 
review  of  my  conversations  to  find  out  if 
I  have  at  any  time  been  assuming  the 
rdle  of  magistrate,  administering  words  of 
retributive  rebuke  to  my  people. 

"  There  are  those,"  exclaims  a  distin- 
guished Englishman,  "that  would  hammer 
out  their  own  happiness  like  a  spider 
climbing  up  a  thread  of  her  own  weav- 
ing." And  lest  some  one  accuse  me  of 
gratifying  my  own  vanity  in  hammering 
out  these  serio-comic  instances,  I  crave 
only  space  enough  to  say  that  I  cull«l  all 
of  them  in  the  course  of  my  ordinary 
reading,  and  that  I  have  a  note-bo(diul 
besides. 
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The  Children»s  Guild  of  Play 

By  Nora  Archibald  Smith 


LIFE  is  so  dreary  in  the  slums ;  pov- 
erty  so  crushing:  there.  Your  own 
lacks  and  pains  and  discomforts 
are  multiplied  by  the  lacks  and  pains  and 
discomforts  in  all  the  other  beehive  cells 
pressing:  upon  yours,  till  you  feel  the 
many-sided  weight  to  the  very  center  of 
your  being. 

Poverty  in  the  country,  where  at  least 
you  are  not  scanted  of  air  and  space  and 
quiet,  is  scarcely  poverty  at  all ;  it  is  dep- 
rivation, but  neither  stunting  nor  suffoca- 
tion. A  country'  child,  though  he  tramps 
by  the  side  of  a  gypsy  or  beggar,  or  house 
at  night,  half  fed,  half  covered,  in  a  tum- 
ble-down hovel,  is  not,  after  all,  so  much 
to  be  pitied  if  he  have  his  freedom. 
That  outdoor  play-school  which  Maurice 
Thompson  talks  of— the  school  of  the 
woods,  the  fields,  the  hills,  the  streams; 
the  school  from  which  the  greatest  think- 
ers of  the  world  have  been  graduated — 
this,  at  least,  is  open  to  him,  without  money 
and  without  price.  It  is  the  education 
in  ideality,  which  such  tuition  gives,  which 
is  the  great  lack  of  our  poor  city  children, 
and  tills  which  it  seems  essential  to  supply 
to  them,  in  so  far  as  our  limited  knowledge 
and  powers  admit 

Contrast  the  play-school  of  nature  with 
the  play-school  of  man,  which  is  naturally 
and  inevitably  the  street,  and  weigh  one 
against  the  other — the  training  given  by 
each. 

Plato,  in  his  "  Republic,"  plans  his  sys- 
tem of  education  so  that  the  first  twenty 
years  of  every  human  life  shall  be  in  the 
main  devoted  to  a  nurture  of  the  abiding, 
deeper,  greater  self,  that  it  may  become 
easily  the  master  over  the  other,  the  tran- 
sient self.  It  is  to  be  a  training  of  the 
unconscious  sort ;  such  a  feeding  of  the 
young  mind  and  the  young  heart  that  they 
shall  come  to  love  above  all  things  those 
which  are  honorable  and  intrinsically 
k)vable,  and  to  hate  those  which  are  dis- 
honorable and  unlovable ;  so  to  feed  this 
under  self  that  at  length  it  becomes  the 
masterful  self. 

We  need  not  pause  here  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to 
rq;ulate  for  such  a  length  of  time  all  the 


influences  surrounding  the  young  human 
creature ;  or,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
whether  we  should  be  sufficiently  daring 
to  make  the  attempt.  It  is  practical  and 
timely,  however,  to  inquire  for  ourselves 
just  what  sort  of  an  unconscious  training 
is  given  by  the  play-school  of  the  street, 
and  endeavor  to  supply  to  its  pupils,  as 
best  we  may,  some  of  its  roost  glaring 
deficiencies.  That  such  sdiooiing  is 
altogether  evil  no  one  for  a  moment 
supposes.  Lessons  in  patience,  courage, 
generosity,  and  sympathy  are  often  set 
there  for  those  who  are  apt  at  learning. 
But  the  atmosphere  is  confused,  noisy,  full 
of  ugly,  often  brutal,  sights  and  sounds, 
harsh,  sordid,  and  greatly  lacking  in  reach, 
insight,  vision,  and  ideality. 

It  is  in  the  endeavor  to  supply  some  of 
these  elements,  to  touch  the  imagination 
and.  the  heart  as  w(>ll  as  train  the  body, 
that  the  Children's  Guild  of  Play  has 
been  organized  in  London  ;  and  because 
many  of  the  ideas  which  it  is  working  out 
are  true  and  valuable  ones,  it  is  here 
described*  as  a  contribution  toward  the 
settlement  of  one  of  the  vexed  questions 

great  cities.  The  founder  of  theGuild, 
Sister  Grace  of  the  Bermondsey  Settle- 
ment, South  London,  says  that  it  was 
started  "  as  an  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  giving  the  children  of  our  slums  a 
chance  of  a  cleaner  life  than  would  seem 
to  be  their  lot  by  inheritance."  Its  pro- 
ceedings include  not  only  games,  Mnging, 
and  music,  but  the  telling  of  fairy  tales ; 
its  meetings  are  held  on  one  evening  in 
each  week,  and  it  is  generally  found  that 
the  managers  of  Board-schools  are  willing 
to  throw  open  one  or  more  of  their  rooms 
for  these  occasions,  thus  avoiding  the 
expense  of  rent. 

The  Bermondsey  Settlement  Guild  is 
managed  by  three  workers,  musician,  play- 
mistress,  and  story-teller,  and  the  exercises 
are  conducted  as  follows :  *'  Our  Guild- 
evening,"  says  Sister  Grace,  "  begins  with 
the  opening  of  the  doors,  when  little  girl 
children  of  all  ages  march  in  two  by  two. 
Sometimes  they  may  have  been  waiting 
outside  in  fog  or  rain  for  an  pour 
hand.  After  every  01$^  Iglglt^kdy^^ 
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and  said  '  Good-«vcniiig,'  the  games  b^:in 
— quaint  old  English  song-games,  with 
pretty  words,  rhydimic  tunes,  and  dainty 
gestures ;  and  then  come  fairy  tales  and 
songs — the  three  tt^ether  providing  con- 
tinual nwtion  for  restless  limbs,  voices,  and 
brains.  And  before  we  go  away  >we  kneel 
together  for  the  beautiful  closing  prayers 
and  benediction.    That  is  all." 

The  Guild  has  no  punishments  save 
those  which  follow  as  the  natural  penalties 
of  broken  laws,  no  rewards  save  that 
greatest  of  all  pleasures,  the  working  for 
others.  There  are  no  buns  or  oranges, 
no  costly  toys,  no  magic-lantern  shows, 
no  direct  religious  teaching ;  there  is  not 
even  the  giving  away  of  useful  informa- 
tion ;  while  the  highest  prize  ever  offered 
is  the  privily  of  being  allowed  to  go  and 
I^ay  before  the  children's  own  parents,  or 
before  old  people  in  the  workhouse  or 
infirmary. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Guild  of  Play 
shall  supplement  the  brain-training  of  the 
day-school,  and  it  is  considered  essential 
that  every  helper  should  personally  know, 
and  thus  be  able  to  co-operate  with,  {he 
teachers  of  all, her  play-hour  children. 

The  benefits  arising  from  such  co-opera- 
tion will  not  be  all  with  the  children," 
says  the  Guild,  "  nor,  as  regards  teachers 
and  helpers,  will  they  be  one-sided.  Such 
comradeship  is  truest  socialism ;  such 
workers  truly  are  pioneers  in  the  great 
march  of  the  coming  century." 

'There  is  nothing  new,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  in  the  use  of  music,  singing, 
and  games  as  instruments  of  education. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Quintilian,  Comenius, 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Locke,  Spencer, 
Richter,  and  Froebel,  all  had  many  wise 
things  to  say  about  them  ;  and  if,  in  the 
endeavor  to  establish  a  Guild  of  Play,  we 
meet  persons  unwilling  to  contribute  to 
our  needs  because  doubtful  of  the  benefits 
accruing,  we  may  batter  down  their  walls 
of  prejudice  with  arguments  drawn  from 
the  pages  of  these  great  philosophers. 

The  act  of  singing  in  itself  is  a  health- 
ful one,  setting  the  chest  to  work,  expand- 
ing the  lungs,  and  making  the  blood 
course  through  the  veins  with  double 
force,  while  the  gestures  and  rhythmic 
activities  attendant  upon  the  plays  are 
most  valuable  for  the  modern  child  who 
16  constrained  to  stillness  in  the  school- 
room for  so  many  hours  of  each  day. 


"  The  need  <^  mu9cle<ulture  in  our  great 
cities  is  an  imperative  one,"  says  Gemge 
£.  Johnson,  in  his  monograph  on  Games 
and  Play ;  and  rhythmic  movement  in  part 

supplies  this  need.  It  is  clear,  too,  thai 
children  cannot  engage  in  these  singii^ 
games  without  learning  many  lessons  in 
self-control  and  comradeship,  and  these 
are  valuable  qualities,  useful  every  day  in 
life.  The  ima^nation  must  also  be  trained 
and  the  sesthetic  faculties  cultivated  by 
play  and  story-telling,  and  such  trainii^ 
is  of  necessity  altogether  absent  in  the 
edueation  of  the  ordinary  street  child. 
He  is  precocious,  poor  infant  phenomenon, 
in  all  that  concerns  the  practical,  while 
the  ideal  in  him,  his  power  of  loving  and 
dreaming,  are  crushed  and  pallid  like  the 
growing  things  under  a  stone.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  carefully  selected  fairy 
tales,  and  fairy  tales  only,  are  told  to  tfaie 
children  of  the  Guilds,  for,  as  Sister  Grace 
quotes  most  appropriately,  "  where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  "  A 
child  without  imagination,"  she  goes  on 
to  say,  will  become  a  man  without  ideals, 
with  narrow  sympathies  here,  and  littie 
interest  or  treasure  in  the  great  Unknown 
Land.  Wherefore  let  us  kindle  imagina- 
tion ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  know  of  no 
better  instruments  than  fairy  tales." 

The  children  are  happy  on  these  golden 
evenings  of  song  and  play  and  story,  as 
we  well  may  fancy  ;  and  happiness  is  not 
only  their  right  but  their  necessity  if  they 
are  to  develop  properly  in  mtnd,  soul,  and 
body.  It  is  surely  not  much  to  ask  of 
those  who  have  everythit^  in  life  which 
these  little  ones  lade,  that  they  should  give 
an  hour  or  two  a  week  of  their  leisure  to  a 
service  of  love,  such  as  the  Guild  of  Play. 

It  may  be  that  American  guilds  would 
be  conducted  on  different  lines,  in  some 
respects,  from  those  of  the  Bermondsey 
Settlement.  There  seems  no  reason,  for 
instance,  why  boys  as  well  as  girls  should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  games  and  singing, 
though  their  organizations  might  not  be 
conducted  in  the  same  way.  It  wonkl 
seem  probable,  too,  that  plays  might  be 
found  superior  to  the  old  English  singing 
games  tn  some  respects,  and  full  as  rich 
in  the  desired  elements  of  repetition,  suc- 
cession, sequence,  dialogue,  ryhthro,  and 
rhyme.  Again,  there  are  other  stories  is 
well  as  poems,  with  which  it  mi^t  be 
profitable  to  Y^^Hji^^^C^^gt^ut,  after 
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all,  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise  is  the  im- 
portant matter. 

It  is  most  important,  too,  that  the  right 
kind  of  persons  should  manage  the  Play 
Ginlds.  The  work  is  not  for  teachers 
irom  out  with  the  nervous  strain  of  the 


day ;  it  is  not  for  the  toilers  either  among 
men  or  women ;  it  is  for  those  who  are 
fresh,  bright,  joyous,  unworn  by  care  or 
labor,  who  can  lift  the  children  above  the 
pressure  of  the  street  on  the  wings  of  their 
own  life-joy. 


The  Crisis 

PRESENT  events  in  China,  but  es- 
pecially the  reports  last  week  of  ter- 
rible massacres  there,  make  timely 
the  publication  of  three  important  works, 
all  whidi  have  appeared  within  the  past 
fortnight. 

Well  does  Miss  Scidmore  put  as  a  sub- 
head to  her  book  on  China,  '*  The  Long- 
Lived  Empire,"  since  China  "gave  civili- 
zatiwi,  aits,  letters,  languages  to  the  Far 
East,  saw  ephemeral  Persia  and  Macedon, 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome  rise  and  ^1,  watched  them  built  up 
and  broken  up  while  it  endured."  As 
m^^t  be  expected,  the  author  of  particu- 
larlygraphicdescriptionsof  Japanand  Java 
has  repeated  her  kodak-like  pictures  in  her 
"  China."  Clear  cut  and  well  projected 
from  an  always  picturesque  bacl^ound 
stand  Miss  Scidmore's  sketches  of  the 
life,  land,  industries,  houses,  customs,  and 
manners  of  the  most  inscrutable  people 
in  the  world.  On  every  page  we  have 
evidence  of  the  author's  ripe  knowledge 
and  oi  the  volume's  slow,  sure  preparati;/.! ; 
it  has  been  patiently,  not  suddenly,  put 
t(^ther  that  the  publishers  may  advan- 
tage themselves  in  the  demand  for  books 
on  China.  This  is  specially  shown  in 
Miss  Scidmore's  exact  description  of  a 
r^on  so  for  from  fioxer  overactivity  as 
is  "  The  River  of  Fragrant  Tea-Fields." 
In  no  volume  does  one  fiad  more  readable 
information  r^rding  China's  most  de- 
Ug^tf  jl  product — tea. 

While  Miss  Scidmore's  observations  are 
not  always  along  the  beaten  track,  her 
book  is  by  no  means  such  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  knowledge  of  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  as  was,  for  instance, 
f>r.  Smith's  "Chinese  Characteristics." 

^Okina:  Tht  Leng-Uvtd  Entpire.  Bv  Eliza  Ruha- 
mah  Scidmore.  The  Century  Co.,  New  Vork.  »2.50. 

OvtrUmd  to  China.  By  Archibald  K.  Cotquboun. 
Ruper  &  Brothers.  New  Vork  and  London.  t3. 

World  Politics  at  tlu  End  of  the  Ninettenih  Century. 
Bv  Paul  S.  Keioach.  Ph.D.,  LL.B.  (The  Citizen'^  U- 
bnry^   Tbe  Hacm^  Ok,  New  York.  flJS. 


in  China' 

If  one  does  not  care  to  dip  over-deeply 
into  politics,  however,  this  volume  gives 
the  outside  view  as  well  as  any,  and  is  a 
better  volume  than  most  as  to  shrewd 
observations  on  the  character  Of  the  people. 
That  the  author  is  no  sinophile  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following : 

No  one  knows,  or  ever  will  really  know,  the 
Chinese — the  heart  and  soul  and  springs  of 
thought  of  the  most  incomprehensible,  unfath- 
omable, inscrutable,  contradictory,  logical, 
and  illogical  people  on  the  earth.  .  .  .  Not  a 
memory  nor  a  custom,  not  a  tradition  nor  an 
idea,  not  a  root-word  nor  a  symbol  of  any  kind 
associates  our  past  witli  their  past.  There  is 
little  sympathy,  no  kinship  nor  common  feel- 
ing, and  never  affection  possible  between  the 
An^lo-Saxon  and  the  Chinese.  Nothing  in 
Chinese  character  or  traits  appeals  warmhr  to 
our  hearts  or  imagination,  nothing  touches; 
and  of  all  people  of  earthy  they  most  entirely 
lack  "soul  chann,magnetism. .  .  .  Theirvery 
numbers  and  sameness  appal  one — the  fright- 
ful likeness  of  any  one  individual  to  all  the 
other  three  hundred-odd  millions  of  his  own 
people.  Everywhere,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
vast  empire,  one  finds  them  in  the  same  un- 
vaning  physical  and  mental  mold— the  same 
ydlow  skin,  hard  features,  and  harsh,  mechan- 
ical voice.  .  .  .  Everywhere  this  fifth  of  the 
human  race  is  sunk  in  dirt  and  disorder,  deca- 
dent, degenerate,  indifferent  to  a  fallen  estate, 
consumed  with  conceit,  selfish,  vain,  cowardly, 
and  superstitious,  without  imagination,  senti- 
ment, cnivalry,  or  sense  of  humor,  combating 
with  most  ze^  anything  that  would  alter  con- 
ditions even  for  the  better,  indifferent  as  to 
vdio  rules  or  usurps  the  throne. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Tientsin,  a 
city  which  will  become  famous  in  the  in- 
famous history  of  1 900 ;  here  is  the  author's 
picture,  done  in  a  few  rapid  strokes  : 

The  old  walled  city  at  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Grand  Canal  holds,  with  its  suburbs, 
more  than  a  million  people,  and  .stretches 
along  the  river  in  compact  mass  for  six  miles. 
It  is  Duiltof  gray  bricks,  hasdingy,  tiled  roofs, 
and,  without  space,  splendor,  greenery,  or 
cleanliness  anywhere  about  it,  U  but  a  tiuge 
warren.  Unceasing  processions  of  people 
stream  and  scream  and  scold  their  way  from 
dawn  to  dark.  A  few  streets  have  been  wid- 
ened or  made  passable  for  jinnkishas,|  but 
blockades  arefre(jueneiaj(id<t«^6rty^tt«d. 
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No  stranger  doubts  the  figfatmg  qualities  of 
the  Chinese  after  he  has  been  a  few  times 
hIock»ied  in  old  Tientsin's  streets. 

A  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
Peking,  the  capital,  pathetically  and  trag- 
ically of  moment  as  being  the  objective 
point  of  relief  parties.  While  the  unhappy 
foreigners  at  the  Iq^tions  were  lately  forced 
to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  massacre, 
their  lives  can  never  have  been  enviable ; 
they  all  resided  in  "  Legation  Street,"  "a 
straggling,  unpaved  slum  of  a  thorough- 
fare, along  which  one  occasionally  sees  a 
European  picking  his  way  between  the 
ruts  and  puddles  with  the  donkeys  and 
camels;  envoys,  plenipotentiaries,  and 
scions  of  ia  carriire  diplomatique  having 
lived  along  this  broad  gutter  for  nearly 
forty  jrears,  and  having  had  just  the  effect 
upon  imperial  Pekii^  that  many  barba- 
rians had  upon  imperial  Rome."  The 
following  description  would  hardly  induce 
a  diplomat  to  prefer  Peking  to  other 
foreign  stations : 

There  have  been  no  social  relations  between 
the  dii^omatic  corps  and  the  court  circle,  no 
meeting  or  mine^tng  save  for  the  formal  pres- 
entation of  credentials,  the  dreary  New  Year's 
audiences  in  the  palace  inclosure,  ^e  ladies* 
audience  of  1898,  and  the  formal  exchange  of 
visits  with  the  members  of  the  board  of  the 
Tsungli  Yam^D,  and,  in  general,  none  know 
less  of  Chinese  character  and  life  titan  those 
officially  acquainted  with  the  Emperor  of 
China.  No  Chinese  official  dares  maintain 
intimate  social  relations  with  the  legations, 
even  those  who  have  appreciated  and  keenly 
enjoyed  the  social  life  and  official  hospitalities 
of  London,  Paris.  Tokyo,  and  Washington 
relapsing  into  strange  conservatism  and  churl- 
ishness—the usual  contemptuous  attitude  of 
the  Manchu  official — when  they  return  to 
Peking.  Even  then  they  are  denounced  to  the 
throne  for  "  intimacy  with  foreignners,"  black- 
balled and  cold-shouldered  at  their  clubs,  and 
persecuted  into  retirement  by  jealous  ones, 
who  consider  association  with  foreigners  a 
sure  sign  of  disloyalty.  Even  the  needy  literati, 
who  teach  Chinese  at  the  different  legations, 
would  scorn  to  recognize  their  foreign  pupils 
on  the  street  or  in  the  presence  of  any  otner 
Chinese,  and  the  contempt  of  grandees  and 
petty  button-folk  as  they  pass  one  on  the 
streets  of  Peking  is  somethmg  to.  remember 
in  one's  hours  of  pride. 

Turning  from  the  classes  to  the  masses 
in  the  capital,  Miss  Scidmore's  estimate 
of  native  scorn  of  foreigners  is  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Colquhoun  in  his  "  Overland  to 
China."  While  in  the  trea^-port  conces- 
sion, he  says,  the  foreigner  is  on  his  own 
ground,  aiid  it  is  the  native,  if  any  one. 


who  appears  out  of  ^ace,  in  Peking^  the 
case  is  reversed.  "  It  is,  one  feels,  only  the 
ever-present  fear  of  bodily  chastisement 
that  restrains  the  populace  to  an  atti- 
tude of  sullen  dislike,  or,  at  very  best,  of 
polite  indifference,  their  true  sentiments 
being,  however,  voiced  by  the  rowdies 
who,  from  a  safe  distance,  shout  constant 
abuse — obscenity,  of  which  the  mildest 
specimen,  and  one  incessantly  heard,  b 
not  repeatible  here." 

To  the  serious  student  of  politics,  this 
latest  volume,  by  the  London  **  Times's  " 
correspondent  in  China,  is  worth  many 
of  mere  topographical,  popular  descrip- 
tion.   The  book  is  at  once  an  encyclo- 
psedia  and  an  appeal,  for,  while  Mr. 
Colquhoun  atteowlet^ies  ^at  not  all 
Europe  can  stop  the  Russianization  of 
Northern  China,  he  believes  that  nothing 
can  stop  Russia's  advance  to  the  Yangtsc 
River  but  a  firmer  and  more  aggressive 
stand  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  He  has 
long  been  known  as  Lord  Salisbury's 
severest  critic  in  Asia.    Mr.  Colquhoun 
brings  twen^  years'  acute  observatim  in 
China  and  various  parts  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  to  his  task  as  critic.  His 
"  China  in  Transformation  "  has  been 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  books  on  the  polit- 
ical and  commercial  situation  there,  but 
more  even  than  that  treasure-house  of 
information  does  the  "  Overland  to  China" 
show  the  richness  and  comprehension  of 
this  writer's  knowledge.    He  studies  his 
problem — the  future  of  China — not  only 
in  Peking,  but  all  the  way  thither  from 
Europe,  describing  in  this  book  his  jour- 
neying to  Irkutsk  and  Lake  Baikal,  and 
Kiakta  and  Urga,  and  across  the  Gobi 
desert  to   Kalgan,  and  so  to  Peking. 
We  thtis  learn  to  know  Siberia  and  Mon- 
golia  as  never  before.     In   the  same 
clear,  luminous  style  Mr.  Colquhoun  next 
informs  us  as  to  Manchuria,  and  this 
information   is  as  noteworthy.  Final!}' 
he  essays  the  Yangtse  Valley  and  South- 
ern China.    In  the  Yangtse  r^on  we  re- 
call the  cleVer  books  of  two  women,  Mrs. 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Little,  bringing  before 
us  with  special  clearness  the  life  in  the 
river's  upper  reaches,  but  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn's,  if  inferior  to  them  in  description 
of  that  life,  is  a  master-study  of  the  dan- 
ger to  British  influence  vd  those  reaches, 
in  the  ridi  provinces  of  Szechuan  and 
Yunnan,  ui>i^ed^^€»il>gf€  a  more 
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effective  Anglo-Saxon  occupation.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  ends  his  journey  at  the  sea 
again,  at  Haiphong  in  Tongking,  and  he 
arrives  at  this  conclusion  : 

Great  Britain  has  obtained  from  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  in  the  form  of  treaty  rights 
and  of  concessions  to  British  subjects,  a- 
ttumber  of  I^;al  or  Intimate  bases  for 
claims  In  Qiina— claims  to  build  and  manage 
railways,  to  open  and  work  mines,  to  navigate 
rivers,  to  trade  at  ceruin  ports,  etc.— but 
nearly  all  these  claims  will  prove  to  be  of  no 
practical  value  unless  they  are  made  good  by 
actual  enforcement.  .  .  .  The  year  1902,  or 
1903  at  latest,  will  see  European  Russia  con- 
nected by  the  iron  road  with  Vladivostok  and 
Pon  Arthur,  and  the  New.  Siberu^  vrtiich  must 
be  held  to  include  Manchuria,  will  have  ftdly 
entered  on  its  great  career  as  the  coming 
country  of  the  twentieth  century.  Russia  wiU 
be  enabled  to  prosecute  her  plan ;  Korea  and 
Northern  China  will  be  acquired,  and  gradu- 
ally, step  by  step,  by  means  of  railways  (fa- 
vored always  b^  France  in  the  south,  ana  prob- 
ably coveruy,  if  not  openly,  by  Germany  in 
the  nor&]L  Russia  will  extend  her  influence 
souAward  until  the  Yangtse  is  reached,  and 
there  a  connection  made  with  the  sphere  of 
French  influence. 

This  is  indeed  true.  For  a  long  time 
the  British  Government  appeared  to  be 
strangely  supine  r^^rding  the  importance 
of  Chinese  aifjurs.  British  influence  at 
Peking  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Russia. 
Even  in  the  Yangtse  Valley  the  signs  of 
Russo-French  activity  had  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  as  apparently  only  to  be 
checked  by  a  great  British  undertaking, 
like  the  connection  of  the  upper  Yangtse 
by  rail  with  Burma.  Such  an  enterprise 
not  being  forthcoming,  British  prestige 
received  a  decided  setback,  and,  as  Mr. 
Colquhoun  says,  the  position  of  Russia 
became  that  of  virtual  protector  of  China. 
During  this  particular  time,  however,  the 
British  Government  was  concentrating  all 
its  efforts  on  the  task  of  reconquerii^ 
the  Sudan.  Early  in  1898,  nevertheless, 
Great  Britain  was  able  to  obtain  from 
China  an  agreement  never  to  alienate  any 
territories  in  the  provinces  adjoining  the 
Yangtse  to  another  Power,  under  lease, 
mortgage,  or  any  other  designation.  Un- 
like other  Powers,  Great  Britain  claimed 
no  exclusive  privil^s  in  connection  with 
this  agreement,  but  consistentlyand  nobly 
adhered  to  a  policy  of  promoting  equal 
indtistrial  and  commercial  opportimites 
for  all  nations.  Yet  the  British  Govern- 
ment, having  been  seemingly  indifferent 
to  Russo-French  tentative  movements  in 


the  Yangtse  region,  was,  as  recent  events 
have  tragically  proved,  also  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  anarchy  existing  among^ 
die  Chinese  themselves.  This  anarchy 
was  due  to  the  final  consciousness  among 
the  natives  that  their  central  Government, 
by  reason  of  contact  with  foreign  Powers, 
had  lost  its  vitality,  its  supremacy,  and 
the  ability  to  defend  its  possessions. 

The  indifference,  or  ignorance,  which 
seemed  to  characterize  the  British  move- 
ments in  China  three  years  ago,  and  has 
characterized  some  of  them  since  that 
time,  is  also  discussed  at  length  in  that 
very  scholarly  and  dispassionate  review, 
"  World  Politics,"  by  Professor  Reinsch, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Half  of 
his  l>ook  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
China,  and  no  student  of  the  present  sit- 
uation in  that  country  can  afford  to  leave 
the  volume  unstudied.  Agreeing  to  Mr. 
Colquhoun's  strictures.  Professor  Reinsch 
also  justly  says  that "  it  is  a  grave  r^ection 
on  the  statesmanship  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  England  that  it  should  not  have 
succeeded  in  quieting  the  uproarious 
spirits  of  South  Africa,  and  thus  have 
prevented  a  struggle  which  may  fatally 
weaken  the  Empire  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment of  the  world's  history.  The  eneigies 
of  all  nations  should  be  concentrated 
in  the  Far  East,  in  order  that  irre- 
trievable disaster  may  be  prevented — 
such  a  disaster  as  would  be  the  abandon- 
ment of  China  to  any  one  ambitious 
power,  or  a  mismanagement  of  Chinese 
affairs  that  would  make  forever  impossible 
the  peaceful  fusion  of  Oriental  and  Occi- 
dental social  ideals  and  industrial  capaci- 
ties." Like  Mr.  Colquhoim,  so  Professor 
Reinsch  points  out  that  it  was  Russia 
'Arho  first  drew  practical  consequences 
from  the  demonstration  of  Chinese  weak- 
ness, by  a  series  of  exceedingly  shrewd 
moves,  undermining  British  influence  at 
Peking,  and  then,  after  gaining  access  into 
Manchuria,  extending  her  Siberian  rail- 
way into  that  province  and  assuming 
virtual  control  over  a  large  part  of  Chi- 
nese territory.  All  this  was .  peacefully 
obtained  on  account  of  Russian  knowl- 
edge and  masterful  management  of  Ori- 
ental diplomacy — a  knowledge  and  man- 
agement, we  may  add,  to  which  no  other 
European  nation  can  pretend,  certainly 
not  Great  Britain.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered  that  the    animating  force 
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behind  it  was  also  different  from  that  of 
Great  Britain.  As  Professor  Reinsch 
says,  Russian  expansion  formerly  oc- 
curred only  in  response  to  the  overpower- 
ing needs  of  the  nation,  but  her  present 
expansion  is  due  to  the  feeling  that 
the  available  portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face are  becoming  few,  and  that  she  can- 
not wait  for  the  natural  forces  of  trade 
and  colonization  to  expand  her  political 
influence.  She  must  therefore  anticipate 
the  operation  of  these  forces  by  reserving 
territories  in  which  she  may  later  assert 
herself. 

Few  writers  have  more  accurately  char- 
acterized the  Chinese  themselves  than 
docs  the  Professor  of  Political  Science 
at  Madison ;  for  example : 

The  conquests  of  China  by  foreigd  invad- 
ers have  left  little  or  no  impression  on  her 
ancient  morality  and  polity,  the  conquerors 
having  fallen  instead  into  Chinese  ways  and 
forms.  Thus,  the  last  conquerors — the  Man- 
chus — have  become  even  ultra-conservative  of 
Chinese  traditions,  while  the  true  Celestials 
tfiemselves  are  recruiting  the  reform  parties. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Chinese  socie^ 
and  the  essence  of  Chinese  morality  is  rev- 
erence for  the  past  .  .  .  Thus,  China  still 
looks  to  the  past  for  exemplars  of  perfection 
and  for  guidance.  In  the  same  way,  the  individ- 
ual looks  to  the  more  immediate  past,  the 
principal  tenet  ot  private  morality  being  rever- 
ence for  ancestors.  It  is  considered  highly 
moral,  for  instance,  for  an  individual  to  ex- 
pose his  children,  in  cases  where  such  a  course 
seems  to  him  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  and 
safeguard  the  means  for  providing  for  his 
aged  parents.  To  desecrate  a  grave  is  the 
greatest  crime.  As  illustrating  Uie  effect  of 
Chinese  tradition  upon  business  relations,  it 
may  be  noted  here  that  all  the  present  rail- 
wav  concessions  specially  provide  that  the 
feding^  of  the  people  regarding  the  sacred- 
ness  of  graves  are  not  to  be  o£Fended.  .  .  . 

There  has  been  an  overemphasizing  of  the 
external,  and  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  old 
ideals,  at  least  in  outward  appearance,  which 
have  had  the  most  disastrous  effect  upon 
Chinese  politics.  To  save  appearances  is  the 
first  rule  of  the  Chinese  official.  Thus,  along 
with  the  constant  outward  profession  of  the 
moral  platitudes  of  Confucius  and  Mencius, 
.  .  .  there  exists  a  very  shrewd  selfishness 
which  seeks  the  ^eatest  personal  gain 
that  can  be  reconciled  with  appearances. 
The  manner  in  which  public  works  are  con- 
structed illustrates  this  characteristic.  Re- 
pairs in  the  walls  of  the  capital  or  on  the  roads 
are  executed  in  a  manner  so  superficial  as  to 
be  barely  satisfactory  even  on  immediate  in- 
spection. At  times  the  inspection  itself  is 
only  a  blind,  as  was  the  case  in  one  instance 
where  an  imperial  command  had  ordered  the 
investigation  of  a  long  tunnel.  Several  men 
were,  in       inspectors  presence,  sent  down 


into  the  tunnel;  within  the  funnel,  and  near 
the  other  end,  another  party  of  men,  simOariy 
dressed,  had  already  been  statioaea.  When 
the  party  of  inspection  arrived  at  the  lower 
end,  die  second  group  came  out.  and  by  that 
yety  fact  proved  the  tunnel  in  perfect  con- 
dition ! 

Concerning  the  Chinese  Empire  itself, 
it  is,  as  Professor  Reinsch  says,  a  mistake 
to  judge  it  from  the  unhappy  condition  of 
its  central  Government,  for  Chinese  civili- 
zation is  still  a  clan  civilization,  never 
having  passed  through  feudalism  into  a 
well-molded  State.  In  large  sections  the 
Government  has  been  unable  to  suppress 
brigandage  and  piracy.  The  brigands  (A 
Kuangtung  are  especially  energetic,  often 
defeating  detachments  of  the  regular  army 
and  taking  whole  towns,  above  which  they 
float  their  feudal  banners.  The  methods 
of  the  pirates  are  characteristically  practi- 
cal and  efficacious,  says  our  author:  a 
band  of  pirates  will  buy  regular  passage 
on  a  xiyer  steamer,  and,  when  they  come 
to  a  convenient  place,  overawe  the  officials 
of  the  ship  and  the  passengers,  pocket 
whatever  valuables  are  to  be  found,  and 
have  themselves  landed,  to  be  received  on 
shore  by  their  associates  and  hurried  away 
into  the  mountain  regions. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  e\ddences  of 
clan   civilization  still  existent  even  in 
"  Europeanized  "  provinces,  Powers 
should  have  difficulty  in  settling  affairs 
in  their  respective  spheres  erf  influence. 
In  Manchuria,  for  instance,  Russia  still 
meets  with  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  masses,  and  has  to  employ  an  army 
to  protect  her  railway.    In  classic  Shan- 
tung, where  Confucius  and  Mencius  were 
bom  and  buried,  Germany  meets  with  even 
more  significant  resistance  (from  the 
Boxers^,  though  she  has  refused  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  dfairs  of  China,  and  has 
even  declined  to  protect  Chinese  Christian 
converts,  always  a  mark  for  persecution  on 
the  part  of  their  fellow-citizens.  However, 
her  rough-and-ready  commercialism  may 
have  had  more  than  a  little  to  do  with 
precipitating  the  Boxer  rebellion,  which 
broke  out  first  in  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung.   The  missionaries  there  were  hated, 
not  so  much  because  of  their  religion  as 
because  they  were  r^rded  as  advance 
spies  and  enemies  of  Chinese  integrity. 
As  for  Great  Britain,  we  find  that  her 
gunboats  (they  have  been  insufficient  in 
number)  must  needs  ^trol  the  Yangtie 
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and  West  rivers,  to  prevent  piracy  and  to 
protect  trade.  The  Chinese  torpedo  boats, 
ostensibly  detailed  for  that  duty,  were  en- 
gaged in  turning  an  honest  penny  by  tow- 
ing, while  pirates  continued  to  ply  their 
trade  with  eifrontery.  Yet  along  the 
Yangtse  we  must  believe  that  the  people 
are  more  docile,  peace-loving,  orderly, 
industrious,  and  liberal-minded  than  they 
are  farther  south  or  farther  north.  Every- 
where in  China  France  is  posing;  not  only 
as  an  agent  of  commerce,  but  also  as  the 
traditional  protector  of  Roman  Catholics  ; 
in  the  latter  capacity  she  obtained  an  edict 
granting  magistracy  powers  to  bishops  and 
priests.  As  to  ourselves,  it  is  a  notable 
coincidence  that  the  acquisition  of  Manila 
should  place  us  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic 
affairs  at  a  critical  moment  for  China. 

The  sufferings  and  horrors  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis  in  China  will  readily  be  attrib- 
uted to  foreign  influence  and  foreign  inter- 
ference. Professor  Reinsch  compares 
the  situation  with  that  of  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Serious  disturbances  then  arose,  as  in 
China,  through  the  introduction  of  new 
industries.  Even  though  these  g^ve  em- 
ployment to  great  numbers  of  Chinese,  it 
must  be  remembered  (as  our  author  acutely 
points  oOt),  that  house-industries,  carried 
on  by  families  in  their  homes,  will  be  re- 
placed, as  they  have  been  in  India,  by  the 
modem  factory  system,  so  that  the  revolu- 
tion may  well  be  more  intense  than  it  was 
in  the  cotton-manufacturing  districts  of 
England ;  it  will  certainly  be  more  formid- 
able on  account  of  the  vastly  gr  ;ater  multi- 
tudes affected.  Again,  the  construction  of 
railways  is  giving  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  Chinese,  but,  once  completed, 
these  very  railways  will  drive  out  of  service 
the  private  carriers,  who  are^  now  a  nu- 
merous class  of  the  laboring  population. 
"  Many  of  the  carriers  do  not  even  have  any 
beasts  of  burden,  but  furnish,  none  the 
less,  a  very  rapid  delivery  service  at 
remarkably  low  compensation.  As  the 
railway  net  spreads  and  covers  the 
land,  their  services  will  of  course  become 
unnecessary,  and  they  will  have  to  seek 
employment  in  other  branches  of  indus- 
try. So,  too,  in  all  branches  of  native 
manufacture,  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean machinery  will  at  first  produce  in- 
tense suffering  to  individual^  by  concen- 
trating the  industries  and  undoing  hosts 


of  trained  workmen.  .  .  .  Inevitably  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  rdform 
always  brings  in  its  train  to  those  individ- 
uals whose  accustomed  economic  function 
is  destroyed  will  be  attributed  to  the 
'  foreign  devils,'  and  the  prejudiced 
multitude,  wrought  upon  by  the  evident 
discomfort  of  large  classes  of  laborers, 
niay  go  to  the  length  of  inflicting  the 
greatest  damage  on  foreign  industrial 
property."  Those  "  devils "  have  not 
been  content  with  that ;  they  have  inflicted 
damage  on  the  lives  of  foreigners.  The 
Boxers  and  their  allies  were  moved  by  the 
unrest  and  discontent  which  had  seized 
upon  the  people  at  the  apparent  partition- 
ing of  the  Empire  by  foreigners,  a  last  and 
patent  sign  of  the  powerlessness  of  the  cen- 
tral Government,  and  of  the  weakness  of 
Chinese  officials  everywhere.  At  least  as 
far  as  Peking  and  Tientsin  and  Niu- 
chang  are  concerned,  Count  Okuma's 
query  months  ago  seems  now  answered. 
The  Japanese  statesman  asked :  "  If  the 
four  hundred  million  Chinese,  appealed  to 
by  a  superior  spirit  in  their  common  senti- 
ments and  beliefs,  should  rise,  what  would 
become  of  the  few  thousand  foreigners  ?" 

What  power  shall  lead  in  the  settle- 
ment, bring  order  and  peace  ont  of 
present  massacre  and  misery,  and  be  pre- 
eminent in  struggling  for  the  permanence 
of  highest  ideals  ?  Professor  Reinsch 
thinks  that,  on  account  of  international 
jealousies  centering  at  Peking,  the  exer- 
cise of  influence  by  any  power,  no  matter 
how  humanitarian  and  unselfish  its  motive, 
would  arouse  the  ever-ready  jealousies  of 
other  nations,  if  it  desired  to  interfere  in 
Chinese  affairs  through  the  central  Gov- 
ernment We  cannot  agree  in  this  opin- 
ion. There  is  one  Power  concerning 
which  no  jealousy  need  be  felt  by  the 
others,  a  Power  seeking  in  return  for 
services  rendered  no  territorial  compensa- 
tion, not  even  a  sphere  of  influence,  but  a 
Power  which  will  sternly  guard  existing 
treaty  rights  and  insist  upon  unequivocal 
maintenance  of  the  open  door.  That 
Power  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  has  already  been  called  a  world  power, 
and  by  the  epoch-making  events  of  1898 
and  1899  it  has  indeed  become  such.  It 
has  now,  however,  an  opportunity,  which 
has  never  before  been  given  to  any  world- 
power  in  history,  to  prove  itself  in  nobles^ 
d^jee  worthy  of  that  nam& 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supptemeuted  by  fuller  rex>iews  of  such  books  as  in 
ike  juetgrnent  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  The  aAsettc*  9} 
comment  in  this  department  in  many  cetses  indicates  that  extended  review  will  be  made  si 
a  later  date.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid^ 
U  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


Bequeathed.  By  Beatrice  Whitby.  Harper 
ft  Bros..  New  Vork.  4^x7i/«in.  A33  pages.  |l.5a 
A  romance  in  which  some  pages  remind  us  oC 
Jane  Austen's  work— and  we  appreciate  the 
fact  that  this  is  rather  hig^  praise. 

Diahonest/'Of  tbe  1898  Bond  Issue.    By  Dr. 

Sqture  {a  business  man).  The  Puritan  Book  Com- 
pany, BufTak>.  4^/4x6  in.   126  pages. 

Er  ist  nicht  eileraiicbtiff.  By  Alexander  Elz. 
Edited  BeDjamiii  W.  Welb,  P)i.O.  D.  C.  Heath 
ft  Con  Borton.  4%x6^  In.  ^  pasei.  20c 

Familiar  Pish :  Their  Habits  and  Capture. 
By  Eugene  McCarthy.  Introduction  by  Dr.  David 
StiVT  Jordan.  Illustnted.  D.  Appletonft  Co.,  New 
Ywk.  4%x7Uin.  216  pages. 

He  who  would  a-fishinggo  will  find  here  adecid- 
edly  practical  help.  Fresh-water  fish  only  are 
described  and  depicted,  while  full  information 
is  given  about  their  habits  and  habitats,  and 
about  fly-castinp,  the  choice  of  tackle,  and 
a  thousand  things  the  fisherman  siiould 
know.  The  chapter  of  **  Oon'ts "  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  m  the  book.  Mr.  McCarthy 
is  an  experienced  fisher  and  camper.  The 
pictures  are  of  value. 

Fine  Arts  Exhibit :  United  States  of  America : 
Parts  Bxpoeltloa  of  igoo.  Illustrated.  Noyes, 
Piatt  ft  Co.,  Boston.  41^x7  in.   157  pages.  7Sc. 

Flowers  in  the  Pave.  By  Charles  M.  Skinner. 
IIIuBtialed.  I.  B.  Upplncott  Co.,  Philadeliriiia. 
4^X7  in.  216  pages. 

Who,  after  reading  this  book,  would  not  wish 
to  know  its  autborr  He  must  be  a  charming 
person,  that  author,  for  his  is  a  remarkable 
acuteness  of  observation,  which,  expressed  in 
spontaneous  yet  terse  style,  has  produced  a 
noteworthy  Ijook.  The  reading  of  such  a  vol- 
ume will  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  common, 
not  uncommon,  humanity.  It  ought  to  be  read 
especially  by  those  Ieatnerwitt«i  folk,  fhose 
1^0  by  their  ignorance  and  coarseness  and 
bullying  continually  vex  sensitive  and  thin- 
skinned  people.  If  the  bullies  and  the  vulgar 
and  the  stupid  would  but  glance  at  a  page  or 
two  of  what  Mr.  Skinner  has  written,  the  world 
might  be  nearer  a  genuine  socialism.  The 
book  is  not  only  a  prose-poem  in  expression, 
its  spirit  is  a  distinct  and  delightful  aid  to  the 
contemplative  life.  It  will  make  men  realize 
the  necessitjr  of  relaxing  their  overstrained 
days  and  nights  in  favor  of  quietly  observ- 
ing commonest  natural  phenomena;  it  may 
make  men  realize  the  good  of  at  least  occa- 
sional abject  submissions  to  the  feeling  of  the 
moment. 

Qospel  According  to  Darwin,  The.  By  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson.  (The  Religion  of  Science  Li- 
brary.) The  Open  Court  Publisbtnj;  Co.,  Chicago. 
W«x7%in.  241  pages.  50c. 

This  is  at  once  a  stimulating  and  an  unsatis- 
factory book.  The  glory  and  beauhr  of  ani- 


mated  nature  from  the  amoeba  up  to  man 
are  presented  as  discrediting  the  view  of  human 
life  and  destiny  presented  m  the  four  Gospels. 
The  "eternal  life"  that  Jesus  spoke  of  "i> 
literally  the  '  Life  of  the  Ages'  of  Darwin." 
/.  e.,  the  life  whose  ascent  through  the  geologic 
seons  is  traced  by  the  biologist   Dr.  Hutchin- 
son agrees  with  the  African  savage  who  talked 
about  this  with  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  said 
we  have  no  future  life  except  in  our  posteritr. 
He  thinks  that  gloom  would  be  cast  over  life 
by  "the  fear  of  its  indefinite  continuance." 
We  agree  with  Dr.  Hutchinson^s  insistenceon 
the  goodness  and  beauty  of  all  that  is  genu- 
inely natural,  on  "  the  hohnessof  instinct,*  z./^., 
aboriginal  instinct  as  the  work  of  God,  and 
that  the  "flesh,"  as  Browning  teaches,  is  as 
good  in  its  place  as  the  "  spirit "  is  in  its  place. 
We  also  agree  with  his  trenchant  criticism  of 
ascetic  views  of  life,  of  theological  pessimism, 
and  "  ovine  morality."   But  he  seems  to  spend 
far  too  much  energy  in  whacking  decrepit  and 
moribund  monsters,  and  to  misrepresent  utteriv 
the  enlightened  Christianity  of  to^ay.  Vac- 
cination has  been  stoutly  opposed  by  [^ysi- 
cians,  some  of  whom  early  in  the  century- 
formed  an  anti-vaccination  society  in  Boston- 
There  are  many  incompetent  members  and 
quack  followers  of  the  medical  profession, 
what  would  Dr.  Hutchinson  think  of  a  theo- 
logian who  to-day  should  make  capital  out  of 
this  for  a  tirade  against  the  medic^  professiw 
as  a  whole  i*   But  too  much  of  his  a^ment  is 
of  this  sort.   In  the  heat  of  it  lie  sometinies 
becomes  unhistorical,  e.       "the  Puritan" 
burned  old  women.   Dr.  Hutchinson  hits  hard 
and  well  at  the  Malthusian  fallacy*  and  th« 
unnatural  relations  of  the  sexes,  both  in  and 
out  of  wedlock.   His  sketches  of  healthy  life 
in  the  animal  world  are  often  brilliant.  But 
the  illusion  that  he  charges  upon  the  spectators 
of  that  world,  "  reading  into  it "  more  miser> 
than  is  really  there,  rests  ^ipon  him  also  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  New  Testament.   For  in- 
stance, there  is  no  place  for  courage  among 
the  Christian  virtues,  he  tells  us,  save  m  the 
form  of  non-resisting  patience.   But  St.  Pete*, 
in  saying  "  add  to  your  faith  virtue,"  used  the 
Greek  word  which  headed  the  list  of  virtues 
with  "manly  courage"  (ipcnj).  Thishasbeen  1 
fully  exemplified  in  Christian  history  both  be- 
fore Luther's  time  and  since.  Dr.  Hutchinson, 
a  scientific  man,  has  neglected  one  of  the  ■ 
most  important  scientific  maxims,  viz.,  to  ' 
clear  the  mind's  eye  of  all  antipathy  bdore 
undertaking  "  to  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it  | 
for  the  God  of  things  as  they  are." 


Knight  of  the  Orip,  The. 
"  The  froq  Age, 


urip.  The.    Reprinted  from 
David  WilUams  Co^  New  Voik. 
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Lady   Blanche's   Salon.    Bv   Lloyd  Bryce. 

HaiperftfirD6„  N«w  Vork.  5x7>^in.  tl.50. 
A  rather  flat  tale,  containing  much  would-be 
smart  talk  and  also  giving  a  glimpse  of  con- 
tempcH-ary  London  society. 

Liberty  Poems.  Selected  and  published  by 
The  Jaioes  H.  West  Co.,  Boston.  5%x8  in.  1» 

pages.  75c.  ^ 

Meloon  Farm,  The.  By  Maria  Ix>uise  Pool. 
Illustrated.  Hatpor  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7H  in- 

The  story  of  an  opera-singer  who  lost  her 
voice,  and  regained  it  after  an  experience  in 
butter-making  on  the  New  England  farm  of  a 
very  interesting  man  whom  she  marries  after 
an  extraordinary  series  of  complications.  A 
wholesome  book  of  sustained  interest. 

Memory.  By  F.  W.  Colegrove,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
Introduction  by  G.  SUnler  Hull.  LL.D.  Henry 
Holt&Co.,NewVork.   SxTV^in.  369pages.  $l.SO. 

This  is  a  plain  and  simple  but  scientific  study 
of  the  subject  from  the  psychol<^ical  stana- 

Eoint.  The  old  term  "memory  "  is  retained, 
ut  for  its  old  connotation,  which  regarded  it 
as  a  sinde  and  separate  compartment  of  mind, 
the  raooem  view  is  substituted,  which  connotes 
by  the  term  "  memories  "  all  the  registries  left 
by  past  experiences  upon  any  part  of  the 
nervous  system.  "Every  sense  impression  or 
motor  impulse  leaves  its  trace  somewhere." 
Many  cases  of  animal  instinct  are  cases  of 
"organic  memory,"  in  which  racial  experiences 
have  been  conso-ved  by  consenital  modifica- 
tion of  the  oi^nism.  The  ai£Ference  on  this 
point  between  Weismann  and  his  critics  is  set 
down  as  in  part  "  a  war  of  words."  The  term 
"  atavistic  memory "  represents  the  view  of 
expert  psychologists,  tnat  ancestral  experi- 
ences, long  ago  registered  in  the  nature  we 
have  inherited,  now  and  then  emerge  from  its 
sub-conscious  depths,  and  reproduce  them- 
selves in  our  illusions  or  our  dreams.  Pro- 
fessor Colegrove's  chapters  deal  with  many 
sides  of  the  subject— the  historical,  biolc«icaI, 
neurological,  pathological,  pedagogicaT  A 
chapter  of  great  interest  on  "  Individual  Mem- 
ories "  gives  the  results  of  a  gues/ioH/taire,  in 
which  he  has  tabulated  1,658  replies  from  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  different  races.  The 
pedagogical  results  of  such  an  inductive  study 
are  of  ht(^  value  to  teachers.  Of  mnejnonlcs, 
or  artificial  memory  systems,  he  has  no  high 
opinion,  as  merel/aivtding  a  given  amount  of 
psychical  energy  between  two  processes  in- 
stead of  concentrating  it  on  one.  If  there  be 
only  a  gfood  brain,  poor  memory  is  merely 
poor  attention.  Of  this  book  President  G-- 
Stanley  HalL  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
judge,  says  that  f^om  the  practical  point  of 
view  it  is  "very  opportune." 

Millionaire  of  Yesterday,  A.  By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenbeim.  ' t,  B.  Lipirfncott  Co..  rhiladelphU. 
4hx7^in.  311  pages,  ftc. 

Overland  to  China-  By  Archibald  R.  Colgu* 
houn.  IlhistratMl,  Maps.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
Yo^  5^x8V,ilk.  46S  pages.  ^ 

Ftymoudiisiii  and  the  Modem  Churches;  or, 
Ufa,  Llrbt,  Law,  and  Leamlnc.  By  the  Kef. 
Alexander  Mllltr.  WiHiam  Brigg^Troronto.  Paper, 
f  p.  IM. 


Proceedings  of  the  Second  International  Con- 
ffragatlonal  Church  ConndL  Held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  September  20~39, 1899.  Issued 
bythe  PvbHshiiw  Conin^ttM  of  the  National  Coimdl 
of  the  Congic^onal  Churches  oS  the  United  States, 
Edited  bv  Rev.  Eugene  C.  Webster.  6x9  bu  566 
pages.  $2. 

This  handsome  volume  contains  all  the  papers 
read  and  addresses  given  at  the  Boston  Coun- 
cil, including  the  addresses  at  the  overflow 
meetings,  and  those  made  on  the  festive  occa- 
sions at  Boston.  Salem,  and  Plymouth.  Some 
of  the  papers,  dealing  with  sUDjects  of  funda- 
mental importance,  gave  rise  to  considerable 
outside  comment  and  discussion  at  the  time- 
Whatever  discussion  took  place  in  the  Council 
is  also  embraced  in  these  "  Proceedings."  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  members 
of  the  Council,  to  which  are  added  those  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  other  denomi- 
nations who  made  addresses.  Copies  of  the 
limited  edition  can  be  procured  at  S2  each  by 
addressing  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hazen,  Aubumdale, 
Mass. 

Religious  Movements  for  Social  Betterment. 

By  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  President  of  the  League  for 
Social  Service.  Vol.  xiv..  of  Monggraphs  on  Amer 
can  Social  Econoiolcs.   Edited  by  Herbnt  B.  - 
Adauu,  Professor  in  Johns  Hopkins  Utdvosity, 
^e  'or  SodaTServlce,  New  York.  Pp.  Sa 

Whatever  Dr.  Strong  has  to  say  is  sure  of  a 
hearing,  and  this  monograph  oi  his  possesses 
a  further  interest  in  being  a  special  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  States  Exhibit  of  Social 
Economy  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  gen- 
eral thesis  which- it  illustrates  in  its  account  of 
the  new  social  activities  of  religion  is  that  the 
change  of  civilization  from  an  individualistic 
to  a  social  type,  effected  in  this  century  by  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  muscles,  created 
a  new  environment  for  the  churches,  to  which 
diey  have  had  to  adjust  themselves.  To  this 
adjustment  the  progress  of  science  has  contrib- 
uted by  revealing  the  interdependence  of  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual.  Biblical  study  has 
also  promoted  it  by  rediscovery  of  Jesus's  doc* 
trine  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  God  "  as  the  ideal 
social  order  to  be  realized  in  the  present 
world.  Those  churches  are  shown  to  have 
the  most  vigorous  growth  which  have  been 
most  enterprising  in  adjusting  their  activities 
to  the  various  needs  of  the  new  social  environ- 
ment. About  two-fifths  of  the  monograph  is 
a  condensed  exhibit  of  the  work  of  various 
churches  of  the  so-called  institutional  type 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  After  this 
come  organized  denominational  effort  for  the 
social  betterment  of  negroes  and  Indians,  the 
work  of  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  These  new  activities  are  shown  to 
differ  from  the  old  in  their  effort  to  uplift  the 
whole  of  the  man  instead  of  a  fraction  of  him, 
and  to  regenerate  society  as  well  as  individ- 
uals. Dr.  Strong  deals  both  with  principle* 
and  facts  in  a  terse,  compact,  and  luminous 
way.  His  account  of  progress  will  promote 
further  progress  in  degree  as  it  shall  obtain 
the  wide  circulation  it  deserves. 

Representative  Democracy.  By  John  R.  Com- 
mons. Uureau  of  Research.  New  York.  4%x7  In, 
IWpagefc  Paper  bo(UMl.  2>C,  ^  | 
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The  Kentucl^  Sitiuitioti 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

To  us  here  in  Kentucky,  who  feel  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  strug- 
gle for  the  preservation  of  certain  funda- 
mental rights  which  lie  back  of  constitu- 
tions and  laws,  one  of  the  most  amazing 
features  of  the  contest  has  been  the  com- 
parative indifference  with  which  it  has 
been  viewed  by  the  public  press  of  the 
North,  and  the  complacent  misapprehen- 
sion which  has  been  manifested  both  as 
to  the  general  situation  and  as  to  particur 
lar  details  of  it. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  subscribers  to  The 
Outlook,  and  one  of  its  most  regular  and 
thorough  readers,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  it  has  not  been  the  least  of 
sinners  in  this  respect.  I  have  felt  like 
protesting  against  this  for  some  time,  and 
am  at  last  moved  to  do  so  by  your  com- 
ments on  Kentucky  matters  in  the  issue 
of  June  23. 

I.  You  say  (page  422):  "  The  most  im- 
portant action  taken  by  any  recent  Demo- 
cratic Convention  was  the  declaration 
made  in  Kentucky  that  the  Goebel  elec- 
tion law  ought  to  be  superseded  by  one 
giving  both  the  great  parties  equal  repre- 
sentation upon  all  the  election  boards." 
-  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  excuse 
for  a  statement  so  astounding  and  so  wide 
of  the  actual  fact,  when  the  truth  could 
have  been  easily  known.  The  recent 
Democratic  Convention  not  only  made  no 
declaration  whatever  as  to  the  Goebel 
election  law,  but  it  did  not  manifest  in 
any  action  taken  by  it  the  slightest  dis- 
positioQ  to  bring  about  any  modification 
of  it  Senator  Blackburn  is  reported  to 
have  .expressed  an  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  amended,  not,  howeyer,  by  a  pro- 
vision giving  both  the  great  parties  equal 
representation  upon  the  election  boards, 
but  by  one  giving  to  the  Republicans 
minority  representation  upon  the  various 
boards.  One  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
this  would  still  leave  the  whole  electoral 
machinery  in  the  absolute  control  of  one 
party,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  an 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  from  which 
we  are  suffering,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  pre- 
tended reform  would  be  only  an  aggrava- 
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tion  of  the  outrage  of  a  system  which  was 
designed,  and  has  been  actually  worked, 
for  the  sole  puipose  of  di^ranchisiog  ^ 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  State.  The 
machine  is  in  absolute  control  <rf  the 
Democratic  organization   in  Kentucky. 
Without  any  pretense  of  right,  and  upon 
the  frankly  avowed  ground  that  it  had 
the  power,  and  that  the  Republicans 
would  under  similar  circumstances  and 
conditions  do  the  same,  it  has  set  aside 
the  popular  majori^,  which,  under  an 
honestly  conducted  election,  would  have 
been  very  much  lai^r  than  it  was.  TTie 
courts  have  decided  that  there  is  no  judi- 
cial remedy  for  such  an  outrage,  and,  io 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  have 
relegated  those  who  were  wronged  to 
"  that  august  tribunal  of  the  people  which 
is  always  in  session     but  the  decrees  of 
that  tribunal  are,  under  the  Goebel  elec- 
tion law,  as  practically  (q>erated,  mere 
druta  fulmina ;  for  there  is  no  process  by 
which  they  can  be  enforced.    And  even 
an  **  august  tribunal "  without  any  process 
to  enforce  compliance  with  its  decrees 
had  as  well  not  sit    What  better  system, 
therefore,  could  a  political  machine  de- 
sire ?    Why  should  it  wish  to  have  it 
changed,  much  less  superseded  ?  and  why 
should  a  public  journal  credit  it  with  hav- 
ing declared  for  a  fair  system,  when  there 
was  not  only  no  foundation  in  fact  for 
such  a  statement,  but  the  inherent  prob- 
abilities were  against  such  a  declaration 
being  made  ? 

2.  The  Outiook  again  speaks  of  the 
"  mortification  created  in  the  Republican 
party  by  ez-Govemor  Taylor's  refusal  to 
return  to  the  State  and  face  prosecution 
for  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Goebel,"  and  says  that  "  he  has  for  ymt 
unaccountable  reason  preferred  to  remain 
in  Indiana."    It   is   difficult  to  know 
whether  The  Outlook,  in  \ising  this  lan- 
guage, is  speaking  seriously  or  ironically- 
Is  it  possible  that  any  one  believes  that 
Governor  Taylor  has  refused  to  return  to 
Kentucky  and  "  face  prosecution,"  or  tint 
he  has  preferred  to  remain  in  Indiana 
'*  for  some  unaccountable  reason  "?  Is 
The  Outiook  wholly  unfamiliar  witb  the 
character  of  the  political  prosecutioiu 
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inaugurated  in  the  Franklin  Circuit  Court  ? 
Does  it  not  know  that  those  Republicans, 
who  have  been  there  Indicted  by  a  Grand 
Jury  commonly  charged  to  have  been 
packed  for  the  purpose,  have  been  refused 
bail,  in  the  face  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision entitling  every  accused  person  to 
bail  unless  he  be  charged  with  a  capital 
crime,  and  the  proof  against  him  be  evi- 
dent, or  the  presumption  great  ?  that  upon 
their  application  for  bail  the  ju<^  pf  that 
Court,  in  the  face  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision referred  to,  ruled  that  the  mere  fact 
that  they  were  charged  with  complicity  in 
Mr.  Goebel's  assassination  threw  upon 
them  the  burden  of  establishing  by  testi- 
mony that  the  proof  against  them  was  not 
evident  nor  the  presumption  great  ?  that 
the   very  existence  of  the  indictment 
against  Governor  Taylor  was  concealed 
for  weeks,  and  no  entiy  of  it  made  upon 
the  records  of  that  court,  when  the  law  of 
Kentucky  requires  that  an  indictment 
shall  be  returned  into  court  by  the  Grand 
Jury  which  finds  it  and  filed  as  a  public 
record  ?  that  process  was  not  ordered  to 
be  issued  upon  this  indictment  except  by 
the  private  order  of  the  Judge  some  weeks 
after  the  court  had  adjourned  i  that  there 
is  DO  further  term  of  tfie  Franklin  Circuit 
Court  until  next  September,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  return  by  Governor  Taylor 
to  Kentucky  would  not  be  a  return  to 
"  face  prosecution,"  but  to  lie  in  a  dun- 
geon without  the  opportunity  either  for 
trial  or  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  ? 
Is  it,  therefore,  "  unaccountable  "  that  he 
should  prefer  to  remain  in  Indiana  rather 
than  rot  during  the  summer  in  one  of  the 
dungeons  of  the  Franklin  County  jail. 

The  Outlook  says  that  Governor 
Mount's  position  as  to  the  matter  of 
honoring  requisitions  from  Kentucky  is 
difficult  to  understand,  in  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  requiring  the  authori- 
ties of  one  State  to  give  "  full  faith  and 
credit  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judidal  proceedings  of  every  other  State." 
It  will,  I  think,  strike  any  lawyer  as  some- 
what peculiar  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision referred  to  should  be  cited  as  hav- 
ing any  application  to  the  matter  of  requi- 
sitions. But  this  aside,  it  would  seem 
that  the  practice  which  has  obtained  for 
many  years  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Departments  of  the  different  States  of  ex- 
ercising a  discretion  as  to  honoring  requisi- 


tions should  at  least  make  intelligible  the 
reasons  which  Governor  Mount  tias  set 
forth  at  great  length  for  not  honoring  the 
demand  of  the  Kentucky  authorities.  One 
might  not  agree  with  them,  but  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  understand  them.  Few 
persons  in  Kentucky  have  any  doubt  that 
as  soon  as  Governor  Taylor  can  be  afforded  . 
an  opportunity  to  "  face  prosecution  "  he 
wUl  without  hesitation  avail  himself  of  it. 

It  may  be  not  improper  to  add  that  I 
have  written  this  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Republican  partisan,  as  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  a  member  of  the  Republican 
party.  It  is  written,  however,  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  believes  tliat  for 
us  herein  Kentucky  there  can  be  no  other 
political  question  of  any  vital  interest 
until  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  right  of  every  citizen  of  Kentucky, 
without  r^ard  to  race  or  political  affilia- 
tion, to  cast  his  vote  and  to  have  that 
vote  honestly  counted,  and  the  result  of 
every  election  so  conducted  upheld. 

John  T.  Shelby 
(Breckinridge  &  Shelby). 

Lexington,  Ky. 

[We  have  submitted  this  letter  in  an 
interview  to  a  Democratic  authority  in  Keit- 
tucky,  and  here  print  the  substance  of  bi.*> 
view  of  the  case,  and  so  leave  both  state- 
ments before  our  readers  for  their  consid- 
eration. Our  informant  says  that  "equal" 
representation  was  not  promised  Republi- 
cans, but  merely  a  return  to  the  provisions 
previously  in  force  in  Kentucky — and 
Ohio — placing  one  judge  of  the  minority 
party  with  two  judges  of  the  majority  par^ 
to  pass  upon  contested  ballots  at  every 
polling  precinct  The  minority  judge,  he 
said,  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
in  any  case  where  unfairness  was  alleged. 
Personally  he  did  not  believe  it  possible 
to  decide  election  returns  if  the  two  parties 
were  equally  represented.  At  one  time, 
however,  after  the  killing  of  ex-Senator 
Goebel,  when  the  people  of  the  State 
wished  the  militia  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  die  dispute  peacefully  settled  by  an 
immediate  reference,  to  the  highest  court 
of  the  State,  the  Democrats  and  "  all  the 
reputable "  Republicans  indorsed  an 
agreement  that  Governor  Taylor  should 
accept  this  settlement  if  the  Democrats 
agreed  not  to  prosecute  him  for  usurpa- 
tions of  authority  or  for  anything  else, 
and  also  agreed  to  give  a  "  non-partisan  " 
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election  law.  His  lawyers  advised  Gov- 
ernor Taylor  to  refuse  to  ratify  thi's  agree- 
ment, and  the  Democrats  have  not  since 
been  willing  to  make  so  definite  a  pledge 
of  equal  representation  to  the  Republi- 
cans. Nevertheless,  at  this  month's  State 
Convention,  the  Democrats  will  call  for 
.the  immediate  assembling  of  the  L^sla- 
ture  in  special  session  to  repeal  the  Goebel 
law,  because  the  law  lost  them  thousands 
of  voters,  and  did  not  give  them  a  single 
vote  not  cast  for  them.  It  is  the  r^^lar 
practice  in  Kentucky  when  a  Grand  Jury 
returns  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  a  case  of 
manslaughter  to  keep  the  evidence  under 
seal,  and  refuse  bail  until  the  arrested 
person  sues  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
and  shows  to  the  court  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances because  of  which  bail  should 
be  permitted.  The  course  pursued  for 
Governor  Taylor  had  been  pursued  in 
"ten  thousand"  cases  before  his.  The 
judge  before  whom  Mr.  Taylor's  case 
would  naturally  be  brought  was  Judge 
Cantrell,  a  man  eminently  fair-minded, 
who  had  granted  a  change  of  venue,  dur- 
ing the  intense  excitement  last  winter,  to 
some  arrested  Republicans,  because  he 
was  unwilling  that  the  suspicion  of  an  un- 
fair trial  should  attach  to  his  court.  If 
Governor  Taylor  returned  to  the  State,  he 
would  be  tried  by  a  jury  taken  from  the 
r^ular  panel,  with  fifteen  peremptory  chal- 
lenges allowed  to  the  defense,  and  only 
live  allowed  to  the  prosecution.  Governor 
Taylor,  while  his  case  was  still  undecided 
at  Washington,  had  proclaimed  that  he 
invited  a  trial  for  the  offences  charged 
against  him,  but  on  the  day  he  received 
a  wire  from  Washington  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  against  him  he  got 
into  a  close  carriage  and  was  driven  across 
the  ferry  into  Indiana.  By  refusing  to 
accept  the  trial  he  had  placed  his  party  in 
the  State  in  an  embarrassing  position,  had 
convinced  thousands  of  his  guilt  who  had 
only  suspected  it  before,  and,  besides,  had 
taken  from  the  Republicans  both  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  the  invaluable  cam- 
paign cry  that  the  Republican  ex-Governor 
was  the  victim  of  partisan  malice.  As 
to  the  constitutionid  right  of  Governor 
Mount  to  refuse  to  surrender  Governor 


Taylor  on  the  requisition  of  the  Governor 

of  Kentucky,  we  can  only  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution explicitly  provides  that  "  a  person 
charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony, 
or  other  crime,  who  iihall  Hee  from  justice 
and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  Executive  authori^  erf  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up, 
to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  in  terms  leave  any  discre- 
tion to  the  Governor  of  the  State[on  which 
the  requisition  is  made,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  legal  authorities  which  justify 
the  exercise  of  such  discretion,  though  we 
believe  that  it  is  sometimes  exercised  by 
the  courts  in  extradition  cases  with  foreign 
countries  under  extradition  treaties. — The 
Editors.] 

Worthy  of  Aid 

The  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  at  Sixty- 
first  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  is 
appealing  for  funds  to  aid  in  erecting  new 
buildings,  as  those  now  occupied  are  inad- 
equate for  its  work.  This  institution  was 
thie  first  of  its  kind  in  New  York,  and  is 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ridunond, 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  became 
convinced  from  his  work  among  the 
women  in  Bellevue  Hospital  of  the  need 
of  ^  separate  hospital  for  mothers  and 
children,  where  the  mother  might  remain 
for  a  year  and  care  for  her  child.  After 
Mr.  Richmond's  death  his  wife  succeeded 
in  having  the  Infant  Asylum  incorporated, 
and  its  first  patients  were  admitted  in  the 
summer  of  1865.  Following  its  example, 
other  hospitals  for  infants  were  established, 
and  the  rate  of  infant  mortality,  which 
had  been  frightfully  high,  was  greatly  de- 
creased. The  State  Board  of  Chanties 
consider  this  one  of  the  most  useful  char- 
ities in  New  York  City.  Besides  its  hos- 
pital it  conducts  a  home  for  destitute 
children  at  Mount  Vernon.  Contributions 
for  the  work  of  this  charity,  whose  work 
among  the  city  children  in  the  summer 
months  is  especially  valuable,  may  be 
sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Francis  R 
GrifBn,  101  Reade  Street,  New  York,  or 
to  Mrs.  Marcella  Baldwin,  Six^-first 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York, 
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CUI..M  Ntw.  '°  ^  present  exigency  The 
Outlo(^  can  do  nothing  but 
sift  out  from  the  tangled  and  contradic- 
tory reports  from  China  those  which  seem 
most  probable,  giving  the  result  to  its 
readers,  with  no  assurance  that  it  is  not 
communicating  to  them  gossip  rather  than 
news.  For  there  are  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  make  all  reports  from  that 
^fare,  at  the  present  time,  very  untmst 
worthy ;  nor  would  it  be  possiUe  with  a 
corespondent  on  the  edge  of  the  scene  of 
action  to  give  to  our  readers  much  greater 
assurance  of  accuracy.  In  the  first  place, 
substantially  all  our  news  comes  from 
Chinese  sources ;  the  Chinese  are  a  no- 
toriously unsafe  reliance  for  truth  even 
under  ordinary  drcumstances,  and  the 
present  are  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. On  the  one  hand,  the  friends  of 
law  and  order  in  the  Empire — and  there 
must  be  many  such — are  strongly  inter- 
ested to  minimize  the  reports  of  disaster, 
both  because  they  do  not  wish  to  believe 
that  their  country  is  given  over  to  anarchy, 
and  because  they  do  not  wish  Europe  to 
think  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boxers 
are  ei^r,  not  <mly  to  create  anarchy,  but 
to  create  the  impression  that  they  have 
succettled  in  so  doing ;  for  every  widely 
circulated  report  of  their  success  in- 
creases the  hostility  between  their  own 
people  and  the  hated  foreigner,  and  helps 
to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  of  anttforeign 
fanatidsm.  Add  to^^these  considerations 
the  inclination,  not  merely  of  sensational 
journals  to  report  exdting  news,  but  of 
sensation-mongers  to  sell  such  news  to 
the  journals,  many  of  which  are  almost 
compelled  to  give  a  false  report  to-day 
and  correct  it  to-morrow  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  bdng  behind  their  contempo- 
raries in  news.  Under  such  drcumstances 
the  responsible  editors  of  journals  are  at 
the  iiKrcy  at  news  reporters  of  various 
d^rees  o£  honesty  and  credulity,  and, 


since  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  sift  out 
ths  news  for  their  readers,  they  must  do 
what  they  are  doing — give  the  rumors  as 
they  are  received,  and  wait  for  the  future 
to  write  the  history. 


Th*  Cengsr  D«sp«tefa 


This  difficulty  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by 
tiie  so-called  Conger  despatoh.  Concern- 
ing this  our  information  is  offidal,  and 
yet  both  Europe  and  America  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  believe  the  information  it  con- 
tains. The  following  is  the  statement  as 
given  out  by  our  own  State  Department : 
"  On  the  nth  of  this  month  the  State  De- 
partment communicated  a  brief  message 
asking  tidings  of  Minister  Conger  in  the 
State  Department  (X)de.  Minister  Wu  un- 
dertook to  get  this  into  Minister  Conger's 
hands  if  fa^were  alive.  He  has  succeeded 
in  doing  this.  TTiis  morning  the  State  De- 
partment received  a  telegram  from  Consul- 
General  Goodnow,  at  Shanghai,  saying : 
*  The  Governor  of  Shantung  informs 
me  that  he  has  received  to-day  a  cipher 
message  from  Conger  of  the  18th.'  A 
few  minutes  later  Minister  Wu  appeared 
at  the  State  Department  with  a  telegram 
from  Taotai  Sheng,  dated  July  20,  which 
had  been  received  by  Minister  Wu  at  8:30 
o'clock  this  morning,  reading  as  follows  : 
'  Your  telegram  was  forwarded,  and,  as 
requested,  I  send  reply  from  the  Tsungli 
Yam^n,  as  follows :  "  Your  telegram  of 
the  15th  day  of  thb  moon  (11th  of  July) 
recdved.  The  State  Department  tele- 
gram has  been  handed  to  Minister  Con- 
ger. Herewith  is  Minister  Conger's  reply 
to  the  State  Department :  •  /«  British 
legation.  Under  continued  shot  and  shell 
from  Chinese  troops.  Quick  relief  only 
can  prevent  general  massacre' "  '  This  re- 
ply was  in  the  State  Department  cipher, 
and  it  is  regarded  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  genuine,  inasmuch  as  foigeries 
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seem  ander  the  circumstances  impossi- 
ble." It  is  understood  that  in  the  desire 
to  protect  the  Department's  present 
cipher,  the  above  is  not  the  original 
sequence  of  words,  but  is  a  paraphrase 
and  transposition.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  despatch  from  Mr.  Conger  is  not 
dated. 

iH*id«d  Opioioa  Secretaries  Hay,  Root,  and 
Long,  in  common  with 
many  less  well  informed,  declare  their  be- 
lief that  thi^  message  was  written  by  Mr. 
Conger  between  July  14  and  July  17.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Washington  officials 
have  more  substantial  grounds  for  their 
confidence  than  have  others,  but  all  those 
believing  in  the  genuineness  of  the  de- 
spateh  declare  that  (I)  a  forgery  would 
be  difficult  if  not  impossible,  since  the 
cipher  is  not  known  to  the  Chinese 
Government ;  (2)  supposing  the  despatch 
to  be  a  forgery,  if  the  Chinpse  had 
courted  delay  th^  would  hardly  have 
sent  a  message  the  ^ect  cA  which  would 
necessarily  hasten  the  advance  of  a  relief 
column.  A  fraudulent  despatch  would 
have  been  more  apt  to  announce,  as  did 
the  Imperial  Edict  of  last  week,  that  the 
l^^tions  were  safe  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Government ;  (3)  that 
if  the  Chinese  were  prepared  to  suppress 
a  date,  they  would  be  equally  ready 
to  change  it  Those  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  genuineness  of  the  despatch 
say  either  that  (1)  the  Chinese  have 
the  State  Department's  code  in  their 
possession,  Mr.  Conger  not  having  been 
able  to  destroy  it,  and  have  mastered 
its  complexity,  therefore  the  despatch  is 
a  forgery,  though  from  its  tenor  an  inexpli- 
cable forgery ;  or  (2)  it  is  one  of  the  many 
genuine  messages  sent  from  the  legation, 
but  intercepted  by  the  Chinese,  probably 
with  many  other  similar  cpmmunications, 
during  the  last  days  of  the  siege.  It  cer- 
tainly bears  a  striking  similarity  to  Sir 
Robert  Hart's  message  forwarded  June  24. 
It  is  also  pointed  out  tliat  this  despatch, 
like  the  Uter  one  announcing  that  the 
l^^dons  were  safe  on  July  20,  had  come 
through  Yuan-Shi-Kai,  the  Viceroy  of  Shan- 
timg,  an  official  who  has  already  exhausted 
the  patience  of  foreigners  with  repeated 
contradictions  of  his  own  information. 
Whether  genuine  or  not,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  should  be  treated  as  gen- 


uine until  the  reverse  is  proved.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
Government  is  again  using  every  effort 
to  secure  communication  with  Minister 
Conger,  and  this  time  to  get  an  answer 
which  will  be  conclusive  enough  to  remove 
any  shadow  of  doubt 


Bwetty  Haj's  Action 


On  receipt  of  the  de- 
spatch Secretary  Hay 
repeated  his  request  to  the  Powers  to 
combine  with  American  forces  in  an  im- 
mediate advance  upop  Peking.  There 
had  already  been  considerable  criticism  of 
the  failure  of  the  allied  forces  to  move  on 
Peking  without  waiting  for  further  rein- 
forcements.   The  other  Powers,  however, 
appear  to  think  that  the  rainy  season,  to- 
gether with  the  allies'  lack  of  equipment 
will  greatly  delay  the  start  of  a  relief  column. 
Whatever  the  Governments  may  feel,  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  note  that  popular  feeling 
abroad  is  coincident  with  that  here ;  for 
instance,  the  London  "  Daily  Tel^;raph  " 
says :  "  Unless  the  Powers  are  capable 
of  responding  immediately  to  Mr.  Hay's 
appeal  by  ordering  their  united  forces  to 
face  and  risk  all  for  an  immediate  advance, 
the  days  not  only  of  old  chivalry,  but  of 
modem  humanity,  are  dead  tc^ether." 
The  first  step  toward  such  an  advance, 
however,  has  been  taken  in  the  capture  of 
Tientsin,  and  in  its  protection  as  the  base 
of  the  allies.'  The  next  thing  will  be 
to  protect  the  line  of  communication. 
Meanwhile,  in  our  judgment  the  Amen-  j 
cans  ought  not  to  wait  until  jealousies  j 
between  the  Powers  are  allayed  and  all 
can  agree  to  act  together.    If  there  were 
American  forces  at  Tientsin  adequate  for 
a  forwrard  movement,  we  should  like  to 
see  them  move  forward  at  once,  but  if  the 
American,  English,  and  Japanese  forces 
combined  are  adequate,  we  should  hope 
that  they  \vould  advance  at  once,  under 
one  commander-in-chief,  for  the  succor  of 
foreigners  in  Peking,  leaving  the  other 
Powers  to  follow  or  not  whenever  they  get 
ready.    The  arrival  of  the  Ninth  Infanto' 
has  added  fifteen  hundred  Americans  to 
the  Tientsin  garrison.    Two  thousand  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  troops  detailed  for 
duty  in  China  are  taken  from  the  Cuban 
service,  and  are  now  on  the  way  to  their 
new  station.    France  has  also  detailed 
fifteen  thousand.   About  forty  thousaod 
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troops  have  now  been  landed  at  Taku. 
A  strong  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Powers  to  establish  an  international  cable 
connecting  the  base  of  operations  in 
China  with  Shanghai,  Port  Arthur,  or 
some  other  point,  through  which  speedy 
communication  may  be  had  with  the  out- 
side world.  Either  Taku  or  Chifu  may 
be  the  terminus  in  China.  It  is  only  a 
hundred  miles  from  Taku  to  Port  Arthur, 
but  as  the  Russian  lines  in  Manchuria  are 
now  so  seriously  interrupted,  another  route 
may  be  chosen.  From  Taku  to  Shanghai, 
the  terminus  of  the  English  cable,  the  dis- 
tance is  six  hundred  miles.  Fortunately 
our  War  Department  has  fifty  miles  of 
cable  ready  to  be  shipped  to  Manila,  and 
by  the  first  of  next  month  will  Have  four 
hundred  more.  This  cable  was  to  have 
been  used  for  inter-island  communication, 
but  the  urgency  of  the  situation  in  China 
may  cause  us  to  render  a  high  service  to 
the  Powers  by  diverting  tt  thither. 


Ti»  BnuMW.  Appeal        Saturday  of  last 

States  Government  received  tiiroi^h  the 
Chinese  legation  at  Washington  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  direct  appeal  from  Kuang^u, 
Emperor  of  China,  who  asks  us  to  ex- 
tricate the  Imperial  Government  from 
the  diflScult  and  dangerous  position  in 
which  it  finds  itself  as  a  result  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion  and  the  ensuing  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Powers,  The  French  Gov- 
ernment also  received  a  similar  appeal, 
but  replied  at  once  that  the  Emperor's 
request  would  be  considered  only  upon 
absolute  knowledge  that  (1)  freedom  of 
communication  has  been  assured  between 
the  Ministers  at  Peking  and  their  respect- 
ive Governments,  (2)  that  the  officials 
responsible  for  actual  events  had  been 
dismissed  by  the  Government,  (3)  that  the 
troops  had  been  ordered  to  cease  hostili- 
ties against  foreigners,  and  (4)  that  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  for  the  rigorous 
repression  of  the  Boxers.  This  task  for 
the  Chinese  Government,  in  its  present 
straits,  seems  an  impossible  one.  The 
French  reply  should  therefore  hardly  be  a 
model  for  a  reply  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment, whose  line  of  policy  is  different,  as 
Admiral  Kempff's  inaction  at  Taku 
showed.  Secretary  Hay's  course  is  now 
emphasized  by  his  belief  that  the  foreign 


Ministers  in  Peking  have  not  been  killed ; 
the  course  of  other  Governments  than 
ours  seems  to  be  based  on  the  supposition 
that  they  have  been,  a  course  inducing  a 
hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese. 
But  whatever  his  belief.  Secretary  Hay  is 
willing  temporarily  to  accept  the  last 
statements  of  Chinese  officials  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  Ministers.  Such  a  policy 
doubles  the  chances  of  those  Ministers 
Not  only  may  they  be  reached  by  troops, 
they  may  even  be  reached  by  the  friendly 
offices  of  some  Chinese  officials,  placated 
by  our  tact.  On  Monday  of  this  wedc 
the  State  Department  made  public  an 
Imperial  Edict,  issued  July  17,  a  para- 
graph of  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  pnseai  conflict  between  China  and  the 
foreign  Powers  had  its  origin  in  the  long-stand- 
ing antagonism  between  the  people  ana  Chris- 
tian missions.  The  subsequent  fall  of  the 
Taku  forts  precipitated  the  meeting  of  force 
with  force.  The  Imperial  Government,  having 
due  regard  to  the  importance  of  internadonu 
intercourse,  still  refused  to  ^  so  far  as  to  in- 
terrupt the  existing  relations.  We  have 
ah^ady  repeatedly  issued  decrees  providing 
for  the  protection  of  the  foreign  legations,  and 
also  commanded  the  {wovincial  authorities  to 
protect  missionaries.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
still  no  cessation  in  the  employment  of  ^orce, 
foreign  merchants  and  subjects  residing  in 
China,  who  form  a  numerous  body  in  the 
country,  should  be  protected  without  distinc- 
tion. We  hereby  command  all  the  Tartar 
Generals,  Governors-General,  and  Governors 
of  the  provinces  to  look  after  the  foreign  mer- 
chants and  missionaries  living  in  the  open 
ports,  prefectures,  departments,  and  districts 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  to 
afford  them  due  protection  in  accordance  with 
treaty  stipulations  without  fail. 


Fenifo  Action 


The  Governments  of  the 


United  States,  England, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  have  now 
accredited  special  envoys  to  China  to  re- 
place their  Ministers,  who,  if  living,  are 
for  the  present  incapmtated  for  woric 
The  special  envoy  the  United  States  is 
Mr.  William  Woodville  Rockhill,  formerly 
.Secretary  of  bur  legation  at  Peking; 
later  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  then 
Minister  to  Greece,  and,  until  last  week. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics. He  has  considerable  familiarity 
with  the  Chinese  language,  history,  people, 
policy,  and  diplomatic  methods.  The 
scope  of  his  credentials  compri^  infor- 
mation to  our  Government  as  to  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  China,  9p4t  under  the 
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instructions  of  the  State  Department, 
action  in  negotiations  with  such  Chinese 
authorities  as  it  may  be  advisable  to 
recognize.  The  British  envoy  is  Sir 
Walter  Hiilier,  who  has  spent  nearly 
thirty  years  in  consular  and  diplomatic 
positions  in  China  and  Korea.  He  has 
already  arrived  in  this  country  on  his  way 
to  his  new  post.  The  German  envoy, 
who  is  proceeding  the  other  way  round 
the  world,  is  Dr.  von  Mumm  von  Schwar- 
zenstein,  lately  Ambassador  pro  ietn.  at 
Washington.  He  is  not  made  full  Min- 
ister to  China,  as  Germany  has  not  yet 
been  officially  informed  of  the  death  of 
Baron  von  Ketteler,  refusing  to  regard  the 
information  which  has  come  as  emanating 
from  the  Chinese  Government,  if  there  is 
still  such  a  thing  as  a  central  Government 
The  envoy,  therefore,  like  our  own,  has 
gone  empowered  to  negotiate  with  single 
or  joint  Viceroys.  The  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  have  thus 
given  a  signal  exhibition  of  reliance  on 
Chinese  officials  at  a  time  when  appar- 
ently no  other  reliance  is  possible.  Many 
believe  that  only  such  a  disposition  to 
n^otiate  with  officials  outside  the  sphere 
of  greatest  disturbance  has  prevented  the 
destruction  of  foreign  life  and  property 
at  the  smaller  treaty-ports,  such  as  Ningpo, 
Amoy,  Fuchau,  and  Wubu,  not  td  mention 
the  additional  security  obtained  at  the 
great  treaty-ports  of  Shanghai,  Hankau, 
and  Canton.  With  the  cultivation  of  the 
confidence  of  leading  Chinese  officials, 
especially  those  in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  the 
co-operating  powers  will  find  themselves 
in  a  position  to  secure  valued  support 
when  every  other  resource  fails.  The 
British  Parliament  has  just  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  export  of  arms  or  ammu- 
nition to  that  country,  a  measure  probably 
to  be  followed  by  similar  action  from  the 
other  Powers,  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  stopped  all  cipher  tel^rams 
emanating  from  the  Chinese  legation  at 
Beriin. 

Th.  Boxer.:  Th.  North  McanwhiletheBoxer 

movement  has  now 
spread  over  the  entire  Chinese  Empire. 
Mr.  Allen,  our  Minister  to  Korea,  re- 
ports that  it  has  reached  tlie  boundary 
of  that  country,  a  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion having  been  destroyed  by  Boxers 


only  three  miles  from  the  frontier. 
Many  armed  Chinese  are  entering  Korea, 
and  the  natives  of  Pingyang,  Ae  most 
northern  province  of  Korea,  are  alarmed. 
A  fight  having  taken  place  between  the 
Koreans  and  the  Chinese,  the  Korean 
Government  is  sending  troops  to  the  Yalu 
River,  the  boundary,  and  has  requested 
Japan  to  do  the  same.  Russia,  however, 
objects.  She  has  at  present  her  hands 
full  with  a  special  phase  of  the  general 
disorder.  It  was  announced  last  week 
that  Prince  Tuan  had  mobilized  neariy  a 
million  men,  divided  into  corps,  and  that 
the  northern  corps  had  been  ordered  to 
expel  foreigners  from  the  Amur  district. 
On  the  heels  of  this  news  came  the  intel- 
ligence that,  near  Aigun,  a  Chinese  town 
on  the  Manchurian  bank  of  the  Amur 
River  (for  a  thousand  miles  the  Amur 
forms  the  frontier  between  Manchuria  and 
Siberia),  two  thousand  Chinese  liad  seized 
a  Russian  transport,  had  killed  her  escort 
and  had  attacked  Blagovestchensk,  a  Rus- 
sian town  on  the  Siberian  side,  the  cafx- 
tal  of  a  province.  The  Chinese  over* 
whelmed  the  garrison,  occupied  the  town, 
and  cut  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  con- 
nection. Russia  administered  prompt  pun- 
ishment, re-occupying  the  Amur  cajntal 
with  a  large  force,  though  at  a  loss  in 
casualties  of  several  hundred  men,  and,  it 
is  believed,  completely  annihilating  tiie 
Chinese  column.  Russia  is  thus  pro- 
vided with  an  admirable  pretext,  and 
probably  with  an  indisputable  tight,  to 
enforce  terms,  entirely  apart  from  and 
transcending  those  to  be  enforced  by  the 
allied  powers  for  damages,  not  <mly  to 
their  property,  but  to  tlietr  consular  and 
diplomatic  officials,  engineers,  merchants, 
and  missionaries.  Though  Russia  has 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  north  of 
the  Great  Wall,  and  has  latterly  regarded 
Manchuria  as  -practically  her  own  prov- 
ince, there  have  been  hostile  encounters 
in  Manchuria  between  the  Boxers  and 
the  Russians  in  which  the  latter  have 
been  generally  victorious,  though  at  a 
heavy  cost  Russian  refugees  frran  Muk- 
den, the  ancient  Manchu  capital,  and  from 
Niuchang  (one  of  the  two  Manchurian 
commercial  ports,  Talienwan  being  the 
other)  have  arrived  at  the  fortress  of  Port 
Arthur.  In  the  northern  provinces  on 
the  other  side  of  Chili  the  Boxer  move- 
n.m  has  alsp  i^rea^Q^^pgincipl 
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massacre  reported  last  week  occurred  at 

Taiyuen,  in  the  province  of  Shansi,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Peking. 

Ti»  Tfa«s«tfa  The  Vicercqrs  Of  the 

central  provinoes — 
Honan,  Hupe,  and  Hunan — have  now 
joined  the  cause  of  Prince  Tuan,  and  are 
marching  overland  with  their  annies. 
From  the  south  fifty  thousand  Black  flags 
— irr^^lar  Chinese  troops  representing 
the  scum  of  the  population — are  march- 
ini;  fxota  Canton  to  Peking,  under  orders 
from  U-Hung-Chang,  who,  until  last  week 
was  Viceroy  of  the  province  of  Kuangtung. 
Some  years  ago  the  Black  Flags  com- 
mitted such  atrocities  upon  the  French  in 
Tongking  that  the  Chinese  Government 
was  obliged  to  disavow  their  acts  and  to 
denounce  them  as  rebels.  Such  an  army 
of  marauders  will  be  a  menace  in  every 
province  through  which  they  must  jour- 
ney. Li-Hung-Chang  has  now  been  trans- 
ferred from  Canton  to  the  north,  where 
he  is  to  undertake  the  Viceroyahy  of  the 
province  of  Chili.  On  his  journey  north 
he  stopped  at  Hongkong,  where,  as  at 
Canton,  the  foreigners  strongly  appealed 
to  him  not  to  leave  the  south — a  region 
long  the  prey  to  the  depredations  of  pi- 
rates and  robbers,  but  which,  under  his 
rulci  had  become  more  peaceful.  As  he 
persisted,  nevertheless,  in  his  journey,  Sir 
Henry  Blake,  a  clever  ex-Irishi  police 
magistrate,  now  Governor  of  Hongkong, 
promptly  demanded  large  reinforcements 
from  India  to  enable  him  to  hold  Kaulun, 
the  British  territory  on  the  mainland  of 
Hcmgkong,  and  virtually  commanding  it. 
Sir  Henry  knew  that  during  the  last  six 
montiis  no  less  than  fif^  thou^nd  Mauser 
rifles,  with  the  necessary  ammunition,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  quick-firing  guns  had 
been  landed  at  Canton,  and  that  these 
ccmsignments  had  been  received  by  cer- 
tain merchants  who  were  later  discovered 
to  be  Boxer  i^ents.  Such  importations 
could  not  have  arrived  without  the  Vice- 
n^ft  knowledge.  A  brigade  of  British 
tnx^  therefore,  on  the  way  from  Calcutta 
to  Taku,  has  been  detained  at  Hongkong. 


Tk*  FWUpplaM 


Last  week  Sefior  Buonca.- 


representative  Filipinos  in  Manila  on  June 
21,  together  with  General  MacArthur's 
answer  to  them,  and  other  documents 
bearing  upon  the  restoration  of  peace. 
It  is  understood  that  Aguinaldo  will  sum- 
mon  his  advisers,  and  that  a  reply  may  be 
expected  within  a  month.  The  Manila 
Filipinos  have  g^ven  a  dinner  in  celebra- 
tion of  President  McKinley's  order  of 
amnesty.  It  is  reported  at  Manila  that 
last  week  no  less  than  two  hundred  insur- 
gents were  killed  and  a  hundred  and  thirty 
surrendered  or  were  captured.  One  hun 
dred  rifles  were  taken.  Twelve  Americans 
were  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  This 
includes  Colonel  Birkheimer's  casualties 
near  Taal.  Captain  Roberts,  however, 
captured  last  May,  has  been  rescued. 
These  facts  make  it  clear  that  Aguinaldo 
is  still  an  influential  factor  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  that  the  amnesty  proclama- 
tion, though  influential,  has  not  yet  ac- 
complished the  pacification  of  Luzon, 
though  for  that  time  is  of  course  necessary. 
General  MacArthur  is  about  to  lose  two 
valued  ofiicers,  if  the  report  from'Wash- 
ington  is  confirmed  which  assigns  to 
General  Chaffee's  command  in  China 
Generals  F.  D.  Grant  and  T.  H.  Barry, 
the  last  named  Chief-of- Staff  to  General 
MacArthur.  General  Wilson,  the  senior 
brigade  commander  among  the  appointees 
for  China,  is  expected  to  start  immediately 
for  that  country  from  Cuba,  where  he  has 
been  Governor  of  the  province  of  Matanzas. 
His  appointment  is  highly  commended  by 
those  familiar  with  his  career  as  a  cavalry 
commander  in  the  Civil  War  as  well  as 
by  those  who  served  with  him  in  Cuba. 


The  Beer  War 


mino  sent  to  Aguinaldo,  by 
means  of  Aguinaldo's  mother,  the  amnesty 
Tesolntions  adopted  by  the  meeting  of 


Interest  in  the  Boer  war  last 
week  centered  not  so  much 
in  the  two  British  victories  in  the  North 
at  Lindley  and  at  Heidelberg,  or  in  the 
Boer  success  in  again  cutting  Lord  Rob- 
erts's communications  both  by  railway  and 
telegraph,  cleverly  capturing  a  hundred 
Highlanders  in  the  process.  Public  in- 
terest centered  rather  in  an  event  in 
the  South,  namely,  in  the  announcement  of 
British  policy  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  Gov- 
ernor of  Cap>e  Colony,  in  his  speech  open- 
ing the  Cape  Colony  Parliament  He 
referred  to  the  patriotic  manner  in  which 
all  the  self-governing  colonies  had  re- 
sponded to  Great  Britain's  call  for  aid, 
and  said  that  the  end  Qf  the  war  was 
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approachii^.  Those  concerned  in  the 
rebellion,  he  added,  would  have  to  answer 
for  their  misconduct  Parliament  would 
be  asked  to  approve  a  bill  providing  for  a 
special  court  with  special  powers  to  try 
hundreds  who  have  already  been  put  in 
jail,  and  others  who  appear  to  have  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  rebellion.  A  com- 
mission would  be  created  to  deal  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Cape  Colony  rebels, 
with  the  power  of  sentencing  for  a  period 
of  five  years  and  to  disfranchisement  and 
deprivation  of  other  civil  rights.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Schixiner,the  retiring 
Premier,  will  co-operate  in  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  outlined  by  Sir  Alfred 
Milner.  The  penalty  of  disfranchisement 
upon  conviction  of  guilty  persons  for 
treason  is  weakened  by  the  establishment 
of  two  courts.  One  of  these  only  may 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  perpetual  dis- 
franchisement, the  power  of  the  other,  aS 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  stated,  extending  only 
to  the  infliction  of  a  disfranchisement  for 
five  years.  By  this  ingenious  scheme,  the 
law  will  receive  due  respect,  but  so  will 
leniency  towards  the  Cape  Colony  Boer 
insurgents. 


c«.di.a  H<»De  Ru>.  FoUfwing  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  new  Aus- 
tralian Constitution,  Canadians  are  now 
beginning  to  call  for  such  a  change  in  the 
British  North  America  Act  as  will  insure 
to  them  greater  local  home  rule.  The 
point  in  question  concerns  the  appeal 
taken  in  general  cases  from  decisions  of 
the  Dominion  Supreme  Court  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  British  Privy 
Council.  The  new  Australian  Constitu- 
tion provides  that,  whenever  disputes  arise 
between  the  Confederation  of  Australia 
and  one  of  its  constituent  States,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth  is  to  be  final.  No 
appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  British  Privy 
Council  unless  both  parties  agree  thereto. 
The  only  cases  when  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  are  when  the  decisions  of  tbe~ 
Australian  Supreme  Court  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  some  other  part  of  the  Empire, 
Canadians  declare  that  in  contrast  they 
are  in  a  condition  of  greater  judicial 
dependence,  and  there  is  in  Canada  a  de- 
mand that  their  supreme  Canadian  judicial 
body  shall  be  the  Qnal  appellate  tribunal 


in  all  matters  purely  interprovincial,  leav- 
ing to  the  Privy  Council  appeals  only  in 
cases  when  imperial  and  international  in- 
terests are  involved,  as  is  already  provided 
for  Australia.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  out- 
sider to  see  any  reason  why  this  principle 
should  not  be  applied  to  Canada  as  well 
as  to  Australia. 


RMiproGlty  with  Italy 


Last  week,  under  the 


power  given  to  the 
President  by  the  Dingey  Law,  another 
reciprocity  agreement  was  proclaimed — 
this  time  with  Italy.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
an  arrangement  already  made  with  France 
and  Germany,  and  fixes  the  following  rate 
of  duties  on  products  of  Italy  imported 
into  the  United  States:  On  argols,  or 
crude  tartar  or  wine  lees,  crude,  five  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  On  brandies  or  other 
spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain 
or  other  materials,  $1.75  per  proof  gallon. 
On  still  wines  and  vermouth,  in  casks, 
thirty-five  cents  per  gallon ;  in  bottles, 
$1.25  per  case  of  two  dozen.  On  paintings 
in  oil  or  water  colors,  pastels,  pen-and-ink 
drawings,  and  statuary,  fifteen  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
apparently  easily  these  three  agreements 
faAve  been  made,  compared  with  treaties 
which  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
It  is  even  surprising  that  the  Senate,  rather 
jealous  of  its  co-ordinate  treaty-making 
power,  has  permitted  the  possibility  of 
mere  Executive  agreements.  Regarding 
commercial  treaties,  however,  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  the  United  States 
could  hardly  do  better  than  to  follow  the 
plan  common  in  European  countries,  to 
have  an  elastic  legislative  tariff  with  man- 
mum,  medium,  and  minimum  schedules, 
and  then  to  allow  the  Execurive  power  to 
apply  one  or  the  other  as  circumstances 
warrant 


Iadep«od«ats 


Some  Independents  met  last 
week  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in 
New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
added  impulse  to  the  movement  for  what 
is  called  a  third  ticket,  but  what,  bearing 
in  mind  the  tickets  already  in  the  field, 
should  be  called  a  ninth  ticket  They 
agreed  upon  a  brief  proclamation  of  their 
principles,  which  included  a  condemnation 
of  the  Republican  party  as  standing  for 
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special  privilege,  and  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  representing  disorganized  fanati- 
cism. They  thus  formulate  the  principles 
on  which  they  propose  a  new  party  shall 
be  based: 

First— A  return  to  tiie  political  doctrines  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 

Constitution. 

Second— The  recognition  that  not  only  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  but  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii,  are  entitled  to  independence. 

Third — Genuine  monetary  reform. 

Fourth — Civil  service  reform. 

Fifth— The  abolition  of  special  privilege, 
whether  of  tariff  or  any  other  origin. 

The  first  and  third  principles  require 
further  definition ;  the  second  we  do  not 
believe  in  and  do  not  think  the  American 
people  believe  in  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are 
sound  and  need  to  be  pressed,  but  under 
present  conditions  we  diink  can  be  better 
pressed  within  existing  parties  than  by 
the  attempted  formation  of  a  new  one. 
The  significance  of  this  movement  can- 
not really  be  measured  until  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Gold  Democrats  at  In- 
dianapolis. It  may  have  effect  in  deter- 
mining the  acdon  of  that  body,  in  which 
case  it  will  have  some  ^guificance ;  others 
wise  it  will  probably  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  either  the  impending  election 
or  the  future  history  of  the  country. 


Tb.K«itnekrConve»ti<m.  Both  parties  in  Ken- 
tucky  held  their 
State  Conventions  last  week.  The  Repub- 
lican Convention  was,  perhaps,  the  short- 
est on  record.  It  was  called  to  order  at 
quarter  past  two  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
adjourned  before  five.  The  platform 
adopted  denounced  the  Goebel  Law  as 
subversive  of  civil  liberty,  demanded  its 
repeal  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
republican  institutions,  and  commended 
Governor  Taylor  for  the  efforts  made  to 
prevent  the  State  from  having  as  officers 
-men  defeated  at  the  polls,  Ex-Governor 
Bradley  nominated  for  Governor  National 
Committeeman  John  W.  Ycrkes,  who  is 
now  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  one 
of  the  Kentucky  districts,  and  the  Conven* 
tion  unanimously  made  Mr.  Yerkes  its  can- 
{Udate.  Much  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  say 
the  despatches,  by  ex-Goyernor  Bradley's 
declaration  that  if  revolution  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  liberty  to  the  people  of 
Keotudqr  he  was  for  revolution.  The 
Democratic  Conventicm  was  called  to 


order  a  little  before  three  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  did  not  finish  its  business  until 
after  three  the  next  morning.  The  plat- 
form adopted  was  in  conformity  with  the 
reported  agreement  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  that  the  Goebel  Law  must  be 
amended  so  as  to  give  the  Republicans 
representation  on  all  the  election  boards. 
It  declared  that,  until  the  law  was  so 
amended,  the  Republicans  should  have 
such  representation.  The  principal  plank 
in  the  platform,  however,  was  an  arrai^- 
ment  of  the  methods  employed  by  Gov- 
ernor Taylor  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  the 
courts  for  the  settlement  of  the  election 
contests.  Governor  Beckham,  who  was 
the  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  a 
year  ago,  was  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
three  -years  to  which  Senator  Goebel  was 
declared  elected. 


Natioaal  BducaUoD 
AhogIrUoh 


The  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Education 
Association  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  was  successful  from  many 
points  of  view.  The  city  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  the  country,  and  the 
charm  of  its  cordiality  was  felt  for  the  first 
time  by  most  of  the  delegates,  who  found 
that  the  charm  had  not  been  in  any  way 
overstated.  The  attendance  was  small 
as  contrasted  with  that  at  Los  Angeles  last 
year;  there  was,  nevertheless,  an  attend- 
ance of  about  twenty-five  hundred  teachers. 
The  attendance  of  representative  men  was 
very  latige..  and  the  interest  manifested  by 
the  people  of  Charleston  in  Ibe  meetings 
was  quite  as  great  as  their  hospitality.  Dr. 
Boc^r  T,  Washington 's  address,  which  was 
given  in  the  evening,  attracted  an  immense 
audience,  which  the  speaker  held  without 
effort-;  and  his  presentation  of  those 
features  of  the  educational  problem  which 
primarily  affect  the  negro  and  the  Southern 
States  appeared  to  command  the  aj^roval 
ot  his  Southern  quite  as  much  as  of  his 
Northern  audience.  Every  reference  to 
educational  matters  as  they  affect  the 
countries  over  which  the  United  States  is 
now  for  the  first  lime  exercising  authority 
awoke  the  keenest  interest,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  subject  lay  very  near  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  present  Dr. 
James  M.  Greene,  Princiiol  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  IVentpn,  N.  T.,  and 
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well  known  for  his  sterling  work  as  an 
educator,  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Association,  and  the  next  meeting  will  be 
'held  either  at  Detroit  or  Cincinnati.  The 
sentiment  of  the  Association  was  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
acting  as  Chairman,  the  substance  of 
which  as  regards  our  territories  and  colo- 
nies we  present  herewith: 

What  has  served  the  people  of  the  United 
States  so  well  should  be  promptly  placed  at 
the  service  of  those  who  by  the  fortunes  of  war 
have  become  our  wards.  The  extension  of 
the  American  common-school  system  to  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  is  an 
imperative  necessity  in  order  that  knowl- 
edge may  be  generally  diffused  therein  and 
that  the  foundations  of  social  order  and 
effective  local  self-government  be  laid  in  pop- 
ular intelligence  and  morality.  The  pro- 
visions of  law  for  the  civil  government  of 
Porto  Rico  indicate  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. We  eamesdy  urge  upon  the  Confess 
the  wisdom  and  advisability  of  reorganizing 
the  Bureau  of  Education  upon  broader  lines, 
erecting  it  into  an  important  department  on 
a  plane  with  the  Department  of  Labor;  of 
providing  a  projier  compensation  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  of  so  constituting 
the  Department  of  Education  that,  while  its 
invaluable  function  of  collating  and  diffusing 
information  be  in  no  wise  impaired,  it  may  be 

auipped  to  exercise  effective  oversig^it  of  the 
ucational  system  of  Alaska  and  of  the  sev- 
eral islands  now  dependent  upon  us,  as  well 
as  to  make  some  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
white  people  domiciled  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
but  who  are  without  any  educational  oppor- 
tunities whatever. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  The  Outlook  is 
in  hearty  accord  with  this  principle.  The 
Nation  ought  to  maintain,  if  need  be  at 
National  expense,  a  public-school  system, 
free  from  ecclesiastical  control,  in  all 
territories  and  colonies  of  the  United 
States,  until  the  community  is  able-  to 
organize  and  maintain  its  own  system. 
Had  we  always  done  this,  the  problem  of 
civilization  would  have  been  far  less  serious 
than  it  has  been.  This  should  be  our  re- 
ply to  the  claims  by  the  friars  in  the  Phil- 
ippines to  monopolize  education  there. 


The  Qerman  Student 
Hifratny  S^tem 


Few  German  students 
spend  all  of  their  Wan- 
derjahre  in  one  place, 
or  would  think  it  wise  so  to  spend  them. 
The  system  of  changing  from  one  univer- 


sity to  another  is  rooted  and  grounded 
in  an   ineradicable  migratory  impulse, 
noted  among  all  Germans,  and  especial^ 
to  be  noted  in  latter-day  extension  oi 
German  commerce  over  the  gk>be.  Moat 
Teutons  include  two  and  some  three 
or  four  tmiversities  in  their  scheme 
of  education.    There  is  not  so  much 
frittering  away  of  time  in  such  changes 
as  might  be  expected,  and  there  is  one 
patent  advantage,  from  which  we,  had  we 
such  a  custom,  would  reap  great  gain 
The  advantage  lies  in  the  continual  and 
intimate  intercourse  between  East  and 
West,  North  and  South.   Though  the 
number  of  Bavarians  and  Wurtembergers 
at  Berlin  and  Leipsic  is  large,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  discover  that  no  less  than  two 
thousand  North  Germans  attend  South 
German  universities.    A  help  towards 
breadth  of  vision  as  well  as  depth  of  cut* 
tine  might  foe  the  result  if  such  an  into- 
change  were  in  vogue  here,  betweoi 
California  or  Chicago  and  Harvard,  for 
instance,  or  between  Ann  Arbor  and  the 
Johns  Hopkins.    For  it  is  in  his  student 
days  that  one  is  perhaps  most  apt  to  be 
impressed  by  the  varying  views  of  sec- 
tional life  and  thought    Hie  result  of 
first-hand  knowledge  of  such  varying  views 
ought  to  result  in  clearer,  calmer,  better 
balanced  judgments. 


C««er.ofN«cn>Coll.n  ^^^^  ^  Bois, 

OndnttH  of  Atlanta,  whose 
brilliant  undergrad- 
uate work  at  Harvard  and  post-graduate 
work  in  the  same  school  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  have  commanded 
National  attention,  continues  most  effect- 
ively to  use  **  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians "  to  help  in  the  emancipation  of  his 
own  people.  Each  year  the  Conference 
held  at  Atlanta  under  his  direction  pre- 
sents to  the  country  some  encouraging 
line  of  work  which  has  been  or  can  be 
undertaken  to  advance  the  condition  of 
his  race.  At  this  year's  Conference  the 
facts  presented  related  to  what  has  been 
done  for  the  hi|^er  education  of  the  wgta. 
Since  1826,  vbtn  the  first  n^^ro  gndvt- 
ated  from  an  American  college,  there 
have  been,  Professor  Du  Bois  finds,  2,414 
negro  graduates,  two  hundred  and  tUdrty- 
five  of  whom  were  women.  The  "col- 
leges "  range  from  Harvard  to  those  to 
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which  the  name  is  given  only  by  courtesy. 
Of  the  1,223  graduates  from  whom  replies 
were  received  as  to  their  occupation  the 
chart  prepared  by  Dr.  Du  Bois  showed  th& 
following  division : 

No.       Per  Cent 

Teachefs   675  55 

Ministers     and  Christian 

Workers   233  19 

Physicians   76  6 

Lawyers,  merchants,  farmers, 
editors,%rtisans.  Govern- 
ment employees,  etc          239  20 

Dili^nt  inquiry  failed  to  show  that  any 
one  of  these  graduates  was  a  chaise  upon 
the  public.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
alumni  failed  to  answer  the  qu^tion  as 
to  iite  assessed  value  of  their  real  estate* 
but  the  average  amount  returned  by  the 
considerable  number  who  did  reply  was 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  The  num 
ber  of  negro  graduates  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  There  were  only  a  score  of 
them  all  told  before  the  Civil  War,  while 
there  have  been  about  twelve  hundred 
during  the  past  decade.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  present  time  there  is  only  one  negro 
college  graduate  to  each  sixty  thousand 
negroes.  The  number  of  these  graduates 
is  certainly  still  far  too  small  for  the  work  of 
leadership  naturally  devolving  upon  them. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  those  educated  at  the  South  re- 
main there,  and  that "  fifty  per  cent  of 
those  educated  at  the  NorUi  return  to  the 
work  of  uplifting  their  fellows  at  the 
South." 


'   The  Municipal 

iftiBicipal  Lodffiiic-HoiiM  Lodging-House  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
which  was  formally  opened  just  a  year 
ago,  seems  to  have  proven  a  decidedly 
successful  experiment  During  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year  the  expense  of 
maintaining  it  has  been  a  little  less  than 
$2,700,  and  as  an  offset  to  this  expense 
the  has  received  over  twelve  thousand 
hours  of  labor  upon  its  streets.  The 
number  of  applicants  for  lodging  has  not 
been  so  great  as  was  feared.  The  average 
in  midwinter  rose  only  to  twenty-five  a 
day,  and  it  fell  in  June  to  eight  a  day. 
Those  who  apply  for  lodgings  are  required 
to  r^:ister  their  names,  addresses,  and 
occupations,  and  to  spend  their  evenings 
in  the  lodging-house  instead  of  on  the 


streets  during  the  time  they  are  receiving 
shelter.  A  comfortable  reading-room  is 
provided  for  them,  and  also  a  bath-room, 
the  use  of  which  is  obligatory.  Supper 
is  served  at  five  in  the  evening  and  break- 
fast at  seven  in' the  morning.  In  the 
morning,  after  the  lodgers  have  put  their 
rooms  in  order,  they  go  out  with  attend- 
ants at  eight  o'clock  and  work  until  noon, 
shoveling  snow  in  winte^  and  cleaning 
streets  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the 
afternoon  they  are  free  to  seek  permanent 
jobs.  They  may  remun  at  the  lodging- 
house  for  two  weeks,  but  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Barker,  of  Syracuse,  that 
"  nearly  all  find  work  before  the  time  limit 
expires.  In  fact,"  he  says,  "  the  lodging- 
house  has  tended  to  become  a  clearing- 
house for  contractors,  farmers,  and  others 
needing  'unskilled  labor  for  such  work 
as  ditch-making,  picking  fruit,  beating 
carpets,  cleaning  sidewalks,  and  mowing 
grass."  The  most  direct  help  rendered 
by  the  institution,  of  course,  has  been  its 
furnishing  work  to  men  who  really  wished 
to  work.  But  the  help  received  by  the 
city  has  been  even  greater  than  the  help 
given,  for  the  lodging-house  has  been 
relieving  its  citizens  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  men  able  to  work,  but  unwilling 
to  do  so.  "  During  the  fast  winter,"  says 
Mr.  Barker,  "thousands  of  meal  and 
lodging  tickets  were  distributed  among 
householders  and  business  men  with 
instructions  to  present  them  to  any  one 
soliciting  alms  or  food.  In  consequence 
there  have  been  fewer  tramps."  There 
have  also  without  doubt  been  fewer  persons 
with  a  guilty  sense  of  having  either 
refused  to  r^ieve  those  in  want  or  of 
having  weakly  given  where  the  gift  was 
a  dishonor  instead  of  a  help  to  the  recip- 
ient 


DsputiiMiit  Btom  at 
Home  and  Abroad 


The  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Labor  has 
been  publishing  some 
statistics  which  seem  to  show  that  depart- 
ment stores  are  encroaching  upon  the 
business  of  "  single  line  stores "  much 
less  than  the  public  is  disposed  to  believe. 
Comparing  the  census  of  Boston  in  1875 
with  that  in  189S,  the  returns  show  that 
in  most  lines  of  goods  the  number  of  stores 
has  increased  about  as  rapidly  as  the 
city's  population.  _^Fm  ^«^^^[^75 
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there  was  one  grocery  for  every  357 
people,  and  in  1895  there  was  one  for 
every  360  people.  In  dry  goods  there 
was  of  (»urse  a  greater  relative  diminution 
in  the  number  of  stores,  but  the  change 
.was  only  from  one  store  to  2,023  people 
to  one  store  to  2,643  people.  Taking  all 
kinds  of  stores  together  the  change  made 
was  as  follows : 

Number  Peopto 

of         to  Each 
Population.       Stores.  Store. 

1875   341,919         2,734  125 

1895   496,920         3,499  142 

The  Commissioner  reports  that  while  there 
is  some  danger  that  the  department  stores 
will  establish  a  monopoly  in  the  handling 
of  certain  kinds  of  goods,  this  threatened 
evil  demands  less  attention  from  the 
Legislature  th^  the  existing  evil  of  fraudu- 
lent  advertising.  In  Prussia,  where  the 
same  problems  have  been  under  consid- 
eration, the  statistics  recently  published 
in  the  Yale  "  Review  "  show  that  a  much 
more  rapid  concentration  of  industry  has 
been  going  on,  and  a  recent  enactment  by 
the  provinci^  L^slature  divides  retail 
stores  into  four  groups,  the  first  compre- 
hending articles  to  be  eaten  or  dnmk,  the 
serond  articles  of  clothing,  the  third  furni- 
ture, and  the  fourth  jewelry,  toys,  books, 
and  other  articles  not  Included  in  the 
first  classes.  Stores  dealing  in  a  sin- 
gle class  of  goods  are  not  specially 
taxed,  no  matter  bow  lai^  a  business  they 
do;  and  small  stores  are  not  spedally 
taxed,  no  matter  how  many  classes  of  goods 
they  handle.  But  stores  handling  more, 
than  one  class  of  goods  are  taxed  about 
one  per  cent  on  their  sales  if  they  ex- 
ceed 1 100,000  a  year,  and  two  percent 
if  they  exceed  $275,000  a  year.  The 
Sprin^eld  *'  Republican,"  says  that  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Finam^e,  Dr.  von 
Miquel,  does  not  attempt  to  defend  the 
measure  as  conforming  with  permanent 
public  policy,  but  claims  that  it  will  afford 
small  ^desmen  a  breathing  spell  in  which 
they  may  organize  associations  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  on  as  advant!^;eoiis 
terms  as  the  department  stores, 


.  The  eighth  annual  Con- 
"^^SX?*""  ference  of  this  body  will 
be  held  at  its  usual  place 
of  assembly  in  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  eight 
miles  north  of  Newbuig,  Au^st  6-10. 


On  its  programme  is  a  series  of  four 
papers  on  "  The  Prophets  of  Israel,"  and 
another  on  "  Modem  Prophets,"  particu- 
larly George  Fox,  John  Wesley,  Maurice, 
and  Ruskin.  A  third  series  will  be  on 
"The  Pn^jramme  of  Christianity,"  as 
specialized  in  "  Personal  Reiteration," 
"  Church  Relations,"  "  Missionary  Ex- 
tension," and  "Social  Transfoimation." 
A  fourth  will  present  the  new  conceptions 
of  Christian  enterprise  that  art  develop* 
ing  in  religious  thought  under  such  titles 
as  "  The  New  Evangelism,"  "  The  New 
Church,"  "The  New  Conscience,"  and 
"  The  New  Discipleship."  In  addition 
to  these,  such  topics  of  practical  interest 
are  announced  as  "  The  Nationatizatioa 
of  Monopolies  and  Trusts  "  and  "  The 
Next  Steps  in  Social  Reform."  To  this 
substantial  bill  of  fare  are  added  a  Con- 
ference of  Christian  Workers,  August  9, 
and  a  Farmers'  Meeting,  August  10- 
"  The  Problem  of  City  Saving "  will  be 
discussed  at  a  popular  meeting,  At^wt  9, 
in  one  of  the  village  churches,  in  addresses 
by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  the  Hon.  CUntcm 
R.  Woodruff,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  of 
the  University  Settlement  in  New  York. 
Among  others  who  are  named  in  the  pro- 
gramme are  Professors  E.  W.  Bemis  and 
the  Revs.  L.  W.  Batten  and  C.  E.  Wyckoff, 
the  last  named  Secretary  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Andrew  and  Philip,  and  the  Hon. 
H.  H.  Lusk,  of  New  Zealand.  A  paper 
has  also  been  promised  by  Mr.  Ridurd 
Heath,  of  England,  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom,  on  the 
controversy  which  has  grown  out  of  his 
recent  article  in  the  "  Contemporary  Re- 
view," on  "The  Waning  of  Evangelical- 
ism." The  devotional  "TwilightMeetings" 
on  the  hilltop  under  the  stars  have  always 
been  an  attractive  feature  of  diese  annual 
gatherii^,  and  draw  largely  from  tiie  im- 
mediate vicinage.  This  year  a  new  de- 
parture will  be  made  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Twilight  Meetings.  A  definite  topij 
will  be  assigned  for  each  of  these  gather- 
ings and  a  leader  appointed.  The  last  of 
the  Twilight  Meetings  will  be  on  the  topic, 
"  What  It  Means  to  Be  a  Christian,"  and 
will  be  led  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bronson,  of 
Saginaw,  Mich.  Attendance  at  two  ctf 
the  Brotherhood  Conferences  warrants  the 
statement  that  the  promise  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  place 
is  easy  of  access  by  rail  or  boat  Th^ 
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Rev.  Leighton  Williams,  Corresponding 
SecreUiy,  312  West  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
New  York  City,  will  willingly  a>mniunicate 
any  further  information. 


mirers  of  Cardinal  Satolli, 
the  first  Papal  Delegate  to  this  country, 
were  not  surprised  to  learn  last  week  that 
he  has  beep  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Prop- 
aganda by  the  Pope.  It  has  been  tacitly 
understood  among  all  who  know  Cardinal 
Satolli  that  he  would  reach  a  yet  more 
exalted  dignity  by  reason  of  his  marked 
executive  ability.  During  most  of  Pope 
Leo's  reign  the  office  of  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda  has  been  filled  by  Cardinal 
Ledochowski,  an  exile  from  Germany,  who 
had  spent  two  years  in  a  Prussian  prison 
previously,  owing  to  his  conflict  with  the 
Falk  laws.  After  his  liberation  the  Pope 
called  him  to  Rome  and  raised  him  to  the 
Cardinalate.  The  Congre^tion  of  the 
Propaganda  has  the  general  control  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  missionary  countries,  like 
our  own,  for  instance,  where  no  State  re- 
ligion exists  by  law.  Such  questions  a& 
those  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  epis- 
copal appointments  come  under  its  man- 
agement As  Cardinal  Satolli  has  a 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  tiie  needs 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  America,  his  ap- 
pointment, from  their  standpoint,  is 
probably  the  best  which  could  have  been 
made.  It  may  be  expected  that,  under 
his  administration,  the  conditions  of  the 
American  Church  will  be  understood  and 
appreciated,  and  that  the  administration 
irill  be  moderately  liberal. 


■BMdMOhMT.  Despite  the  Exposition, 
*""ta  pSato*"**  '^t^er,  as  some  Pari- 
.  sians  believe,  because  of 
it,  the  movement  against  keeping  shops 
open  on  Sunday  in  Paris  has  recently 
gained  considerable  encouragement,  writes 
a  corre^ndent  in  the  New  York  "  Times." 
A  few  weeks  ago  M.  Millerand,  Minister 
of  Commerce,  and  M.  Moug^ot,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Postal  and  Tele- 
graph Matters,  issued  a  circular  inviting 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  as  to  the  advisability 
of  closing  Post  Offices  and  stopping  the 
work  of  postal  employees  at  noon  on  Sun- 


days, provided  that  the  telegraph  offices 
always  remained  open,  and  that  arrange^ 
ments  were  made  for  the  sale  of  stamps 
and  postal  cards  at  telegraph  counters. 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce  strongly 
supported  the  proposal  of  the  Ministers, 
and  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
entire  plan.  •  The  "  Times  "  correspond- 
ent thinks  the  proposed  arrangement  will 
soon  be  put  into  execution,  thus  stopping 
the  afternoon  deliveries.  "  The  scheme 
finds  favor  among  business  houses  gen- 
erally, as  they  consider  that  the  present 
system  is  no  longer  justified  by  the  re- 
quirements of  business,  and  when  once 
the  rule  has  been  put  into  force,  those 
stores  which  still  keep  open  on  Sundays 
will  be  forced  to  close."  Those  familiar 
with  Paris  know  that  most  of  the  houses 
of  any  importance  already  close  on  Sun- 
days, and  among  the  smaller  tradespeople 
even  the  grocers  close  at  noon.  The 
postal  service,  however,  has  held  out  until 
the  present  time,  closii^  at  four  in  the 
afternoon. 


Our  Attitude  Toward 
China 

With  the  exception  of  the  alleged  mes- 
sage from  Minister  Conger  at  Peking,  of 
which  an  account  appears  in  another  col- 
umn, all  the  news  from  China  for  weeks 
past  has  come  from  Chinese  sources.  At 
this  writing  it  would  seem  as  if  we  appar- 
*ently  had  little  reason  greatly  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  despatch  from  Mr. 
Conger,  yet  there  is  alarming  doubt  as  to 
the  time  when  the  despatch  was  sent 
That  uncertainty  leaves  the  whole  question 
of  the  safety  of  the  foreigners  at  Peking 
still  shrouded  in  mystery.  If  the  Conger 
despatch  is  authentic,  and  was  sent  last 
week,  further  intelligence  from  Peking 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  Every 
additional  day  of  silence  will  tend  to  dis- 
credit the  message  which  our  Government 
has  accepted  as  authentic 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty, 
both  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  policy, 
the  Government  is  acting  wisely  in  assum- 
ing that  the  despatch  from  Mr.  Conger  was 
sent  by  the  Minister  some  time  between 
July  14  and  July  17.  It  isassummg,a1so, 
that  the  foreigners  in  Peking  are  safe; 
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that  they  have  been  protected  by  the  Chi- 
nese Government  from  the  fury  of  a  mob ; 
that  that  Government  stUl  maintains  its 
friendly  attitude  toward  foreign  Govern- 
ments, and  is  endeavoring  to  fulfil  its 
treat)  agreements  with  those  Govern- 
ments ;  that  it  is  engaged  ii)  a  desperate 
conflict  with  a  revolt  of  great  and  perilous 
proportions.  Acting  on  these  assumptions, 
the  Govemn«nt  has  refused  to  recognize 
a  state  of  war  as  existing  between  itself 
and  the  Government  of  China.  It  is 
assimiing  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  has  avowed  its 
intention  of  aiding  that  Government,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  restoring  order  in  China. 
It  has  taken  this  stand  without  in  any  way 
jeopardizing  its  claims  for  full  and  ade- 
quate compensation  and  apology  in  the 
end  for  whatever  mischief  has  been 
wrought  by  the  present  disorder. 

In  taking  this  course  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  planted  itself 
upon  the  highest  principles  of  international 
action,  and  has  taken  the  line  of  strongest 
policy.  Between  nations,  as  between  indi- 
viduals, no  attitude  is  likely  to  evoke  greater 
friendliness,  or  a  keener  sense  of  justice, 
than  an  attitude  of  respect  and  confidence. 
The  Chinese  differ  widely  from  us  in  tiieir 
ideas  of  duty  and  their  conceptions  of 
international  relations ;  but  they  are  human. 
To  treat  them  as  if  they  were  treaty- 
breakers  and  murderers  would  be  to  pro- 
voke them  to  become  what  they  are  held 
to  be.  To  treat  them  as  if  they  were  wor- 
thy of  confidence  is  to  make  an  appeal  to 
their  best  qualities,  and,  so  far  as  one* 
human  being  can  prov(^e  int^rity  in 
another,  to  evoke  from  them  frankness, 
honesty,  and  a  desire  to  fulfil  their  obli- 
gations. If  this  attitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  persisted  in,  it  will  mean  in  the 
end  a  great  augmentation  of  American 
influence  in  China;  it  will  increase  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  in  our 
disinterestedness  and  friendliness,  and  it 
will  mean  a  corresponding  opportunity  to 
bring  about  a  rational  settiement  between 
China  and  the  Powers. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  wisdom  of 
the  Government's  course  is  equally  evi- 
dent. No  advance  has  yet  been  made  on 
Peking.  This  means  that  the  foreigners 
in  that  capital,  if  they  are  still  alive,  must 
depend  for  their  safe^  on  the  aid  which  the 
Chinese  can  render  them.   Long  befwe 


the  allied  forces  reach  Peking  the  foreign* 
ers  will  have  been  killed  if  Chinese  aid  is 
withheld.  If  they  are  livii^  to-day,  it  is 
because  tlie  Chines  Government  has  suc- 
cessfully protected  them  against  the  fury 
of  the  Boxers,  or  because  the  Boxers  have 
fallen  out  among  themselves.  Our  Gov- 
ernment, acting  on  the  generous  assump- 
tion that  the  Chinese  Government  is  pro- 
tecting the  foreigners,  is  bringing  every 
kind  of  influence  to  b^r  upon  that  Gov- 
ernment, through  such  officials  as  it  can 
reach,  to  protect  the  foreign  colony  in 
Peking.  It  is  endeavoring  to  stir  every 
Chinese  official  into  activi^  in  behalf  of . 
the  foreigners,  and  to  bring  home  to  tiie 
Chinese  Government  a  deepened  sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  lives.  Under  the 
present  conditions,  which  seem  to  preclude 
quick  and  energetic  international  action, 
or  giving  a  free  hand  to  Japan,  this  ap- 
prars  to  be  the  only  line  of  help  which 
our  Government  can  follow  in  behalf  of 
the  Americans  in  Peking ;  the  fate  of  the 
Europeans,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Conti- 
nental Powers,  appears  to  be  of  small 
importance  in  comparison  with  political 
and  commercial  interests.  The  ^ect  <rf 
our  policy  in  China  is  already  seen  in  the 
reported  application  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  the  American  Government  to 
act  as  mediator  between  China  and  the 
European  Powers.  As  the  application  is 
only  unofiicially  reported,  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  calls  for  any  aid  as  against  the 
Boxers,  nor,  indeed,  are  we  sure  that  it 
really  proceeds  from  the  Emperor,  in 
whose  name  it  is  supposed  to  be  issued. 
But  it  seems  equally  certain,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  our  Government  cannot  ran- 
sent  to  act  as  such  mediator  until  the 
present  mystery  is  cleared  up,  and  we 
really  know  whether  the  assassination  of 
our  Minister  has  taken  place,  and,  if  so, 
by  whom  and  under  what  circumstances ; 
nor,  on  the  other,  can  the  appeal  be  denied 
if  die  fact  shall  be  established  either  that 
the  Minister  has  been  sua»ssfuUy  de- 
fended against  the  mob  by  the  CMnese 
Government,  or  that  every  possible  attempt 
was  made  to  defend  him.  In  any  event 
the  appeal  of  the  Emperor,  whether  authoi- 
tic  or  not,  almost  certainly  represents  a  de- 
sire for  American  aid  in  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Chinese  population,  and  to  that 
extent  indicates  the  existence  of  a  gentune 
friendly  feeling  among  the  peoi^e,  if  not 
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in  high  official  circles.  Thus,  however 
interpreted,  it  justifies  the  course  thus 
fAT  pursued  by  our  Government  in  its 
dealing  with  the  Chinese  situation. 

9 

Sir  Robert  Hart 

Many  sincere  hiends  and  well-wishers 
of  China  and  of  Chinese  political  integ* 
rity  believe  that  Nanking,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  should, 
by  the  action  of  the  Powers,  again  be  made 
the  capital,  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  ex- 
action of  justice  for  Peking  atrocities,  but 
in  order  that  an  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  Chinese  themselves  against  the  de»> 
potic  Manchu  tyranny  which  has  controlled 
and  dominated  them  for  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  As  that  dynasty  and,  especially, 
the  power-loving  Empress-Dowager  have 
long  been  endeavoring  to  strengthen  their 
authority,  they  allied  themselves,  first  se- 
cretly, then  openly,  with  the  Boxer  rebel- 
lion, and  have  now  set  furious  mobs  in 
motion  in  many  provinces.  These  have, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  obscured  the 
central  authority.  In  the  Yangtse  region 
this  obscuration  persists  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  foreign  Consuls  at  Shanghai  have, 
for  collection  purposes,  agreed  to  recognize 
Li-Kui-Yi,  the  Viceroy  of  the  province  of 
Kiangsu  (in  which  Shanghai  is  situated), 
as  Emperor  of  China,  When  the  Viceroy 
was  informed  of  this  attitude,  he  appointed 
Mr.  Taylor,  Statistical  Secretary  of  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs,  to  be  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  Customs  ad  interim,  in  succession 
to  Sir  Robert  Hart.  This  calls  renewed 
attention  to  one  who  has  been  not  only  the 
ablest  commercial  agent  in  China,  but 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  in  that 
country. 

For^  years  ago  Sir  Robert  Hart  left 
the  British  consular  service  and  organized 
tiie  Chinese  maritime  customs  service, 
of  which  he  is  the  Inspector-General. 
It  regulates  and  levies  the  duties  upon  the 
foreign  trade  of  China,  and  has  become, 
even  in  that  sink  of  iniquity,  the  most 
admirable  civil  service  in  the  world. 

During  the  Taiping  rebellion  foreign 
merchants  suggested  to  the  Chinese  ofii- 
dals  at  Shanghai  that  the  collection  of 
revenue  from  foreign  customs  might, 
profitably  to  the  Chinese  Government,  be 
undertaken  by  the  foreigners  themselves. 


The  pn^fress  of  die  rebellion  was  Uien  so 

alarming  that  the  Chinese  authorities 
accepted  this  suggestion  as,  of  course,  a 
mere  temporary  expedient  The  expedi- 
ent, however,  worked  surprisingly  well, 
and  yielded  an  unexpectedly  great  rev- 
enue. Incidentally  it  demonstrated  what 
a  scandalous  amount  of  this  revenue  had 
been  estranged  by  peculation.  The  cen- 
tral Government  was  by  no  means  blind 
to  both  of  these  disclosures.  Accordingly, 
it  not  only  extended  the  limits  of  foreign 
control  over  the  entire  foreign  customs 
service,  but  it  also  placed  that  service 
definitely  under  foreign  control. 

By  the  treaties  of  Nanking  and  Tien- 
tsin foreign  imports  into  China  are  cleared 
for  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Within  the  present  year  this  rate  may  be 
increased  to  ten  per  cent,  in  return  for  the 
granting  of  reasonable  demands  made  by 
foreign  merchants  in  regard  to  internal 
trade  and  inland  navigation.  ,  The  new 
Gk>vernment  (for  a  new  Government  must 
arise  on  the  ruins  of  the  old)  ought  to  be 
the  more  ready  to  grant  these  demands, 
as  die  record  for  the  last  financial  year 
shows  an  increase  of  one-tendi  in  the 
revenue  derived  from  customs. 

With  such  results  we  may  well  be  sur- 
prised that  other  branches  of  the  Chinese 
Government  have  not  been  oi^nized  on 
the  same  principles  of  promptness,  hon- 
esty»  and  good  faith  which  have  charac- 
terized Sir  Robert  Hart's  department,  e^>e- 
cially  as  he  has  never  offended  Chinese 
nrejudices,  though  continually  and  adroit- 
ly prosecuting  his  measures  of  reform. 
That  the  Government  has  shown  some 
appreciation  of  his  distinguished  worth 
may  be  seen  from  the  fa9t  that  it  has 
given  to  him  opportunity  to  be  not  only 
practically  its  Minister  of  Commerce ;  he 
has  also  been  a  War  Minister  and  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  he  has  planned  coast 
defenses,  arranged  agreements  and  con- 
ventions, conducted  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  reduced  demands  for  indemnity. 
The  Imperial  Government,  in  its  Oriental 
way,  has  tried  to  show  its  somewhat 
grudging  appreciation  of  Sir  Robert's 
worth  in  wtuit  its  own  officials  lack,  as 
well  as  its  heartier  appreciation  of  the 
results  of  his  hig^i  services.  While  every 
European  Government  has  decorated  him, 
the  Chinese  Government  decreed  all 
within  its  power,  coming  .to  a  climax  in 
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ennobling  his  ancestors  for  three  genera- 
tions back,  conferring  the  button  of  the 
first  rank  upon  his  father,  grandfather, 
and  great-grandfather  I  Those  who  think 
that  some  of  the  foreigners  at  Peking  may 
have  escaped  massacre  place  their  faith  not 
at  all  in  despatches  from  Chinese  sources, 
but  on  the  close  relations  existing  for 
forty  years  between  Sir  Robert  Hart  and 
powerful  Peking  officials.  Many  of  these 
officials  owe  much  to  Sir  Robert's  influ- 
ence, and  despite  the  tatter's  despatch  of 
June  24,  "  Pr^are  to  hear  the  worst " — 
the  last  authentic  Peking  news  from  a  Euro- 
pean source — it  is  possible  that  he  has  been 
able  to  secrete  some  of  the  foreigners 
where  they  will  be  safe  until  relief  comes. 
It  is  reported  that  Prince  Ching  has 
repeatedly  concocted  schemes  to  enable 
Sir  Robert  to  escape,  but  that  the  English- 
man has  as  steadily  refused  to  desert  the 
members  of  the  foreign  lections,  and  has 
continuany  petitioned  the  Empress-Dow- 
ager and  Prince  Tuan,  with  all  the  influ- 
ence at  his  command,  to  spare  the  lives 
of  the  foreigners  in  Peking.  If  they 
escape  from  torture,  outrage,  and  death, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  due  more  to  Sir 
Robert  Hart's  than  to  any  other  influence. 

In  the  central  office  at  Peking,  besides 
the  unassuming  Sir  Robert  himself,  have 
been  engaged  an  Englishman,  an  American, 
a  German,  a  Russian,  a  Pre  jchman,  an 
Italian,  a  Portuguese,  a  Belgian,  and  a 
Japanese.  Considering  the  international 
conditions  of  Chinese  foreign  trade,  it  is 
proper  that  the  different  countries  inter- 
ested in  that  trade  should  be  fittingly 
represented  in  the  customs  service.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  idea,  Sir  Robert  has 
carried  hts  impartiality  so  far,  declare  his 
critics,  that  in  some  most  important  ports 
the  local  head  is  of  another  nationality  to 
his  own.  Sir  Robert's  title  to  credit  is 
thus  not  only  in  organizing  honesty  out 
cf  dishonesty,  but  also  in  amalgamating 
many  men  of  many  minds  and  from  many 
countries  into  a  perfect  discipline  and 
entity.  At  last  accounts  his  service  in- 
cluded nine  hundred  foreigners  of  all 
nationalities  and  nearly  four  thousand 
natives.  It  had  been  augmented  lat- 
terly, owing  to  the  increase  of  foreign 
trade,  the  opening  of  a  number  of  new 
treaty  ports,  and  by  the  addition  of  the 
lighthouse  and  the  postal  service  of  the 
Empire  to  the  customs-bureau.  There 


had  been,  therefore,  t.  nonseq'tent  increase 
in  the  number  of  fpreign  officers  in  the 
service;  but  even  this  increase  did  not 
satisfy  the  clamor  for  admission.  The 
large  number  of  applicants  created  a  pro- 
portionately large  area  of  choice,  as  every 
candidate  had  to  bring  satisfactory  creden- 
tials. The  officers  must  needs  be  uni- 
versity graduates,  and  be  appointed 
from  each  country  in  numbers  propor- 
tioned to  th«  country's  share  in  the  for- 
eign trade  of  China.  Eng^d,  holdiqg 
the  largest  share  of  that  trade,  had  natu- 
rally more  representatives  than  had  any 
other  power.  The  attractions  of  the 
service  to  young  men  have  been  ami^e 
salary,  permanent  position,  and  certainty 
of  advancement,  granted  on  good  behavior 
and  intelligent  conduct,  the  latter  depend- 
ing considerably  upon  proficieQcy  in  the 
Chinese  lai^fuage.  Each  appointee  was  in 
duty  bound  to  spend  two  years  at  Peking 
studying  the  language.  In  the  trea^  ports 
houses  have  been  provided  rent-free  for  the 
foreign  staff  of  the  customs  service.  For 
the  unmarried  and  the  junior  members  of 
the  staff  apartments  were  assigned,  samt- 
what  like  officers'  quarters  in  a  r^ment, 
and,  as  in  a  regimental  mess,  a  common 
table,  followed  by  common  recreation,  has 
detnucted  not  inconsiderably  from  the  dis- 
advantages of  estle.  These  admirable  con- 
ditions will  hardly  be  changed  in  the  new 
Chinese  customs  service,  even  though 
Nanking  may  supplant  Peking. 

.The  condition  of  political  affairs  in  China 
is  disheartening  enough,  but  the  condition 
of  commercial  affairs  would  have  been  on 
the  low  level  of  those  political  if  Sir  Rob- 
ert Hart  had  not  rescued  China  for^  jrears 
ago  from  her  then  seemingly  hopeless  con- 
dition of  insolvency.  In  that  weary 
waste  of  ignorance,  incompetence,  callous 
conceit,  and  disgusting  corruption  which 
we  have  known  as  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  imperial  customs  service  as 
administered  by  a  foreigner,  in  whose 
accounts  no  mistake  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered, is  the  one  civilized  and  hopeful 
spot,  the  one  financial  stay  and  prop  for 
the  future.  In  the  reformation  of  China, 
let  us  remember  that,  by  the  untiring 
energy,  patience,  and  tact  of  one  man, 
this  foreign  customs  service  has  become 
China's  one  available  asset,  the  one  fea- 
ture of  the  old  Government  on  which  new 
builders  may  count 
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The  Issues  of  the  Cam- 
paign 

The  Outlook  has  heretofore  published 
in  full  the  platforms  of  the  Republican  and 
I>emocratic  parties;  these  are,  in  our 
judgment,  the  only  parties  to  be  taken 
seriously.  A  vote  for  any  other  party  is 
only  an  individual  protest  against  both. 
We  purpose  to  put  before  our  readers  the 
issues  framed  by  the  platforms ;  and  to  do 
this  more  clearly,  we  repeat  in  parallel 
columns  the  summary  of  these  platforms : 


RefnbUcui  Principles. 

I.  The  Gold  Stand- 
aid. 

II.  The rig^htof cap- 
ital to  combine,  sub- 
ject to  Governmental 
regidation  ef  the  com- 
binations. 

III.  Pennanentpro- 
tective  tariff,  modified 
by  reciprocity  treaties. 

IV.  The  mainte- 
nance of  our  sover- 
eignty in  the  Philip- 
IMnes,with  the  purpose 
of  securtoe  lor  the 
Filipinos  the  l»^;est 
measure  of  self-gov- 
emnient  consistent 
wit^i  their  welfare  and 
our  duties. 

V.  Fulfilment  of 
our  pledge  of  iode- 
pendenceand  self-^ov^ 
emment  to  Cuba. 

VI.  The  construc- 
tion, ownership,  con- 
trol, and  protection  of 
an  Isthmian  canal  by 
the  United  States. 

VII.  Commends 
civil  service  reform. 

VIU.  SUent 


Detnocratic  Principles. 

The  free  and  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver 
at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

General  legislation 
against  trusts ;  specific 
abolition  of  tariff  on 
all  products  monopo- 
lized by  trusts. 

Conaemns  the  Ding- 
ley  tariflF;  announces 
no  tariff  principles  in 
itsplace. 

First :  a  stable  form 
of  government:  sec- 
ond, independence ; 
third,  protection  from 
outside  interference. 


Immediate  inde- 
pendence for  Cuba. 

The  construction, 
ownership,  and  control 
of  a  Nicaragua  Canal 
by  the  United  States. 

Silent. 

Condemns  govern- 
ment by  injunction; 
commends  popular 
election  of  United 
States  Senators. 

There  are  other  affirmations  in  both 
platforms;  but  we  believe  these  include 
all  that  are  of  the  first  importance.  The 
Outlook  concurs  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form in  commending  popular  electipn  of 
United  States  Senators  and  in  condemn- 
ing "  government  by  injunction."  We  be- 
lieve that  law  should  forbid  the  Federal 
Courts  from  ever  issuing  injunctions 
against  masses  of  unarmed  men,  and 
sboul^  allow  jury  trial  before  imprison- 


ment or  fine  for  any  act  in  itseU  a  violation 
of  law,  if  not  for  any  contempt  of  court 
perpetrated  not  in  the  presence  of  the 
Court.  We  think  the  omission  of  all  refer- 
ence to  civil  service  reform  in  the  Demo- 
cratic  platform,  in  conjunction  with  the 
prominence  of  Mr.  Croker  in  the  Con- 
vention and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son on  the  ticket,  is  very  significant ;  and 
we  wish  that  the  affirmation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  service  reform  in  the  Re- 
publican platform  had  been  stronger. 
The  declarations  of  the  two  parties  re- 
specting Cuba  and  the  Interoceanic  Canal 
are  not  so  different  as  to  constitute  a 
political  issue  of  any  importance.  The 
real  issues  in  the  campaign  are  the  other 
four  :  currency,  trusts,  tariff,  expansion. 

I.  Currency.  A  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley 
is  a  vote  to  continue  the  currency  on  a 
gold  basis ;  a  decisive  victory  of  the  Re- 
publican party  will  probably  be  followed 
by  still  more  explicit  legislation  requiring 
all  National  obligations  to  be  paid  in  gold 
and  conforming  the  standard  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  standard  of  the  world.  A  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  vote  to  authorize  all 
the  world  to  bring  to  our  mints  its  silver 
and  get  it  coined  into  dollars,  to  pay  out 
National  obligations  in  such  silver  dollars, 
and  to  make  them  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private.  If  these  results 
do  not  immediately  follow  the  election  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  it  will  not  be  because  he  does 
not  desire  to  bring  them  about ;  the  strenu- 
ousness  of  his  purpose  has  been  attested 
by  his  public  speeches  and  his  undis- 
guised influence  in  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention. The  only  obstacle  to  its  accom- 
plishment would  be  either  a  refusal  of  a 
Democratic  House,  elected  at  the  same 
time,  to  carry  out  the  principles  which  it 
has  avowed  in  its  platform,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Republican  Senate  whose  con- 
sent could  not  be  secured.  To  vote  for 
a  Free-Silver  President  or  a  Free-Silver 
House  in  the  expectation  and  hope  that 
a  Republican  Senate  will  defeat  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  is  an  inconsistency  of  which 
we  should  not  suspect  any  intelligent 
American,  were  it  not  recommended  by 
some  apparently  intelligent  men. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  A  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  a  vote  for  bimetallism, 
but  for  free  silver,  and  that  is  a  vote  for  two 
standards  of  value.  Under  free  silver  all 
f  orei^  ^oods  could  be  bought  only  ^Id 
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orits  equivalent ;  all  wages  would  be  paid 
in  silver,  and  most  domestic  products,  those 
of  the  farm,  for  example,  would  be  paid  for 
.  in  the  same  coin.  All  mortgages  would 
be  called  in  at  maturity,  and  new  money 
could  be  borrowe'd  only  on  promise  to  pay 
gold.  Interest  would  be  paid  in  gold, 
wages  in  silver ;  the  debtor  would  sulfer ; 
the  creditor  could  and  would  generally 
protect  himself.  Whether  the  framers  of 
the  Democratic  platform  foresee  it  or  not, 
this  is  what  the  Democratic  platform  calls 
for. 

II.  Trusts.  How  to  secure  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  combination  without 
impairing  if  not  destroying  industrial  free- 
dom is  a  problem  difficult  of  solution.  It 
is  made  the  more  so  because  some  of 
those  who  are  avowedly  eager  to  solve  it 
do  not  wrish  it  solved.  Neitiier  the  Dem- 
ocratic framers  of  die  Ice  Trust  nor  the 
Republican  framers  of  the  Steel  Trust  are 
solicitous  about  industrial  freedom.  As- 
suming that  there  is  some  hypocritical 
pretense  along  with  much  earnest  purpose 
in  t>oth  parties,  that  neither  party  is 
immaculate  and  neither  flagrantly  dis- 
honest, we  may  say  generally  that  the  two 
parties  propose  two  ants^nistic  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  subject  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  proposes  generally  to  l^s- 
late  against  combinations  and  encourage, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  return  to  individualism 
and  free  competition.  The  Republican 
party  proposes  to  recognize  the  right  of 
capital  to  combine,  but  to  bring  the  com- 
binations under  Governmental  control. 
The  one  is  individualistic,  the  other  is 
socialistic ;  the  one  proposes  to  return  to 
the  methods  of  the  past,  the  other  to  press 
forward  to  a  new  experiment  in  the  future ; 
the  one  would  use  Government  to  prohibit, 
the  other  to  control ;  the  one  discourages 
combinations,  the  other  seeks  to  maJce 
them  a  public  benefaction. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  and 
something  to  be  said  against  each  plan. 
The  Republican,  or  Governmental  or  so* 
cialistic,  plan,  which  proposes  tojiermit  and 
perhaps  promote  combinations  and  then 
control  them,  is  perilous,  because  there  is 
always  danger  that  the  combination  will 
control  the  Government,  not  the  Govern- 
ment the  combination ;  danger  that  a 
partnership  will  be  formed  between  the 
two  with  consequent  corruption  of  Gov- 
ernment; danger  that  thus,  while  the 


forms  of  political  liberty  will  be  preserved, 
the  substance  of  industrial  liberty  will  be 
lost;  danger  in  the  mere  foct  that  the 
functions  and  the  consequent  power  of 
Government  will  be  necessarily  increased ; 
danger  of  crippling  individual  develop- 
ment in  the  process  of  promoting  weal^ 
accumulations;  danger  in  entering:  on  a 
new  and  untried  path  on  which  the  light 
of  past  experience  sheds  but  little  lig^it. 

Nevertheless,  The  Outlook  believes  that 
the  saf^:uarding  of  the  Republic  is  to  be 
found  in  perfecting  combination  and 
bringing  it  under  Governmental  control 
rather  than  in  preventing  combination 
and  trjping  to  return  to  individualism  and 
free  competition.  The  economic  advan- 
tages of  combination  are  too  great  and  too 
immediate  to  be  sacrificed.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  carries  oil  to  the  fonn- 
house  door;  travel  is  more  comfortaUe 
under  railroad  kings  than  in  the  days  kA 
petty  railroads  competing  with  each  other; 
better  beef  is  supplied  by  the  great  pack- 
ing-houses than  when  every  village  butcha* 
did  his  own  killing;  despite  eloquent  pro- 
tests, women  prefer  the  department  stores. 
And,  while  the  public  is  better  served,  the 
servitors  are  better  paid.  The  wages  of 
the  modem  factory  weaver  are  b^ter  than 
the  profits  of  the  individual  weaver  in  the 
days  of  Silas  Mamer.  * 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  mra 
are  better.  But  they  are  more  comfort- 
able. And  it  is  idle  to  fight  a 
general  tendency  in  life  which  justifies 
itself  by'  promoting  general  comfort 
Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that 
men  are  worse.  The  moral  evils  of  indi- 
vidualism and  unrestricted  competition 
were  as  evident  as  have  been  the  material 
benefits  of  combination.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  rehearse  them  here ;  they  have 
been  often  rehearsed ;  they  are  fresh  in 
the  world's  memory ;  tiiey  are  still  seen  in 
the  disorganized  trades,  where  wages  are 
the  lowest,  products  are  the  poorest,  prices 
are  the  highest,  benefits  alike  to  producer 
and  to  purchaser  are  the  least,  and  disre- 
gard of  others*  welfare  is  seen  at  its  worst 
The  tendency  to  combination,  banning 
with  guilds,  going  on  through  trades- 
unions,  corporations,  and  combinations  of 
corporations,  is  a  tendency  too  persistent, 
too  universal,  too  inextricably  indentified 
with  modem  civilization  to  be  reasted 
The  sun  will  not  stand  still  at  the 
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OHnmand  of  Joshua ;  its  shadow  will  not 
go  back  on  the  dial  at  the  command  of 
Isaiah. 

For  these  reasons,  whether  we  like  the 
tendency  toward  combination  or  not,  we 
think  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  go 
forward.  The  remedy  for  the  Ice  Trust 
is  ice  furnished  by  the  city  as  water  is 
furnished  by  the  city.  The  remedy  for 
railroad  pooling  is  subjection  of  all  rail- 
road freights  to  Governmental  supervision. 
The  remedy  for  railroad  strikes  is  a  court 
with  power  to  compel  all  transportaticm  com- 
panics  to  submit  their  controversies  with 
their  employees  to  judicial  determination. 
In  brief,  the  remedy  for  the  oppressions 
of  capital  is  not  general  legislation  against 
trusts  and  an  attempted  return  to  individ- 
ualism— which  we  could  not  accomplish 
if  we  would,  and  would  not  if  we  could — 
but  a  frank  recognition  of  the  right  of 
both  capital  and  labor  to '  combine,  and  a 
Government  strong  enough  to  compel  the 
combinations  to  serve  the  public  with  jus- 
tice and  equity. 

The  third  and  fourth  issues  between 
the  two  great  political  parties  we  reserve 
for  consideration  till  another  week. 

Modern  Fact  and  Spiritual 
Truth 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discern  the  deeper 
tendencies  of  a  movement  and  its  main 
direction  while  the  observer  is  in  the 
heart  of  it;  for  that  reason  generaliza- 
tions about  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
one  lives,  and  judgments  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  contemporary  life,  are  for  the 
most  part  valueless.  Very  few  men  and 
women  have  the  dispassionateness  of  tem- 
per, the  clearness  of  vision,  and  the  large- 
ness of  outlook  which  qualify  them  to 
investigate  so  vast  a  range  of  phenomena. 
It  is  easy  to  characterize  the  present  age 
as  materialistic,  i^ostic,  or  practical ; 
but  one  has  no  sooner  listened  to  such 
characterization  than  he  is  at  once  aware, 
if  he  be  an  observing  and  thoughtful  per- 
son, of  other  tendencies  which  are  quite 
as  prominent,  of  other  movements  which 
are  perhaps  deeper  and  more  inclusive. 
In  every  zge^  however,  there  are  certain 
peculiar  temptations,  certain  perils  of  the 
soul  which  beking  specifically  to  the  times, 


and  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind. 
These  temptations  grow  out  of  opportuni- 
1  i;  they  are  not  evidence  of  depiav'ity 
nor  of  the  declination  of  the  race ;  they 
are  the  result  of  certain  new  achievements, 
or  the  liberation  of  energy  along  f/esh 
lines.  The  present  generation  has  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  passionate  desire  to 
know  the  truth  about  the  physical  universe, 
and  to  master  the  fact — a  movement  bom 
in  some  of  the  deepest  impulses  of  the 
human  spirit,  allied  throughout  with  the 
love  of  truth  and  the  instinct  for  honesty,  - " 
immensely  productive  along  lines  of  prac- 
tical living,  immensely  valuable  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  full  of  undeveloped 
spiritual  possibilities.  On  the  surface  of 
this  movement,  however,  and  as  a  part  of 
its  immense  interest  and  of  its  novelty, 
there  Is  the  temptation  to  fasten  the  eye 
upon  the  physical  fact  and  to  look  at  it 
detached  from  its  spiritual  relationships. 
Many  people  have  yielded  to  this  tempta- 
tion, and  in  developing  a  new  kind  of 
intellectual  vigor  have  lost  spiritual  con- 
viction, and  in  mastering  a  new  uorld  of 
have  parted  with  much  of  th.e  old 
spiritual  inspiration. 

This  generation-has  also  seen  the  devel- 
opment of  commerdal  life  on  a  scale 
imprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  dreams  of  avarice  of  the  past  are 
ludicrously  inadequate  when  one  compares 
them  with  the  actual  achievements  of  to- 
day ;  antiquity  never  knew  wealth  in  the 
sense  in  which  modem  society  has  amassed  — 
wealth.  Never  were  there  so  many  appli- 
ances for  the  use  of  every  kind  of  material 
and  tiie  development  of  its  finer  uses; 
never  so  many  occupations  for  busy  hands ; 
never  such  an  army  of  workers  so  well 
paid  as  to-day;  and  never  before  were  so 
many  men  and  women  comfortably  housed, 
fed,  and  clothed.  All  this  is  admirable,  if 
it  is  seei\  in  right  relations  to  the  totality 
of  man's  life ;  but  it  becomes  a  great  peril 
if  it  closes  the  view  and  engrosses  that 
spiritual  enei^  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  higher  things.  Money  is  valueless 
without  culture ;  without  the  power,  that 
is,  of  getting  the  best  out  of  it ;  and 
material  prosperity  is  not  only  a  source  of 
corruption,  but  a  destroyer  of  human 
hopes,  if  men  do  not  Icnow  how  to  use  it. 

In  the  immense  activity  of  scientific 
investigation  and  the  outing  of  com- 
mercial energy,  the  old  life  of  devotion 
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seems  at  times  to  have  passed  away.  It 
is  assuiiied  in  many  quarters  that  religion 
has  ceased  to  be  an  active  principle  in 
society ;  that  churches  are  half  filled,  and 
aye  filled  at  all  only  because  of  conventions 
and  old-time  habits,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  people  to  give  up  those  associations 
which  are  endeared  by  memory.  To  a 
great  many  people  the  whole  religious  side 
of  life  has  become  spectral  and  unreal 
because  it  has  been  swept  out  of  view  by 
the  tide  of  practical  energy.  To  many 
sensitive  and  religious  spirits  it  has  seemed 
as  if  modem  life  were  wholly  antagonistic 
to  the  development  of  the  spirit ;  as  i£ 
men  had  so  buried  themselves  in  the 
earth  that  they  had  shut  out  the  sky. 
These  sensitive  spirits,  endowed  with  the 
religious  mstinct  but  denied  the  fiber  of 
the  great  religious  leaders,  take  refuge 
from  the  noise  and  rush  of  Uie  time  in  re- 
vivals of  mediEevalism,  either  in  social  or 
ecclesiastical  authority.  They  try  to  over- 
come these  great  practical  tendencies  of 
contemporary  life  by  reviving  the  forms  of 
the  past ;  and  so  this  decade  has  seen  a 
revival  <A  ritualism  on  a  great  scale.  To 
many  men  and  women  ritual  is  a  shield 
which  they  are  putting  between  their  own 
souls  and  the  impact  of  commercial  devel- 
opment in  a  scientific  age.  In  like  manner, 
many  other  sensitive  and  honest  natures, 
oppressed  with  apprehension  at  the  liber- 
alizing movement  of  modem  thought  and 
the  shifting  of  the  basis  of  religion  from  a 
book  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  are 
trying  to  find  refuge  ih  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

There  is,  however,  no  safety  in  going 
backward.  In  every  age  religion  must 
speak  the  language  of  the  time,  and  lay  its 
hand  upon  the  men  of  the  time.  Its  truths 
are  eternal ;  the  great  facts  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  do  not  change,  but  the  methods 
of  address,  the  means  of  approaching 
men,  the  practical  agencies  of  work,  dif- 
fer, and  ought  to  differ,  from  age  to  age. 
What  is  needed  to-day  is  not  a  revival  of 
medisvalism,  but  a  resolute  attempt  to 
interpret  the  modern  fact  in  the  light  of 
the  eternal  spiritual  truth.  When  this  is 
done,  it  will  be  found  that  scientific  inves- 
tigation, instead  of  being  the  enemy  of 
religion,  has  been  its  greatest  benefactor, 
and  that  out  of  the  new  knowledge  of  the 
world  will  come,  not  a  new,  but  a  dee;^'' 
and  vaster  knowledge  of  God ;  and  the>'' 


are  blind  who  do  not  see  the  spiritisd 
possibilities  of  the  material  development 
of  the  world.   It  has  always  been  a  s^| 
of  weakness  when  religious  men  have 
retreated  from  the  world,  given  it  up  in 
despair,  and  taken  refuge  in  monasteries. 
That  was  not  the  way  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  nor  of  the  aposdes ;  it  was  not 
the  way  of  Christ,  it  has  not  been  the  way 
of  the  great  religious  leaders.   The  power ; 
of  religion  is  gre£tter  than  that  of  all  tiK  | 
powers  which  sometimes  seem  to  be^ 
opposed  to  it.    What  men  need  to-day  is 
not  to  be  marshaled  in  opposition  to  com- 
mercialism or  to  the  scientific  sfHrit,  but 
to  bring  these  great  forces  to  their  higho' 
purposes.  Nothing  is  gained  by  condemn- 
ing modem  thought ;  everything  is  gained, 
first  by  understanding  it,  and  next  hj 
giving  it  spiritual  direction.   A  revival  ot 
religion  t(Mla^,  happily,  does  not  involve  : 
antagonism  to  the  great  movements  of  the  i 
spirit  of  men  in  modem  times ;  it  simply 
means  flooding  these  movements  with  spir- 
itual  impulse  and  discerning  their  spiritual  ; 
uses.  ! 

The  Reality  of  Sin 

Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  quaint  way,  had 
a  genius  for  getting  at  the  heart  of  things, 
and  never  more  so  than  in  his  ccMnment 
on  sin  as  it  comes  in  the  form  of  tempta- 
tion and  as  it  appears  in  the  memory  in 
the  form  of  action.    "  Before  I  ccHOtunit  a 
sin,"  wrote  Fuller,  "  it  seems  to  me  so 
shallow  that  I  may  wade  through  it  dry-  ; 
shod  from  any  guiltiness;  but  when  1  ' 
have  committed  it,  it  often  seems  so  deep  | 
that  I  cannot  escape  without  drovnug.*'  i 
Much  of  the  old  phraseology  in  wkadk  the  ! 
preachers  endeavored  to  cany  d^iy  truth 
home-  to  the  consciousness  of  hf^gtff  0t 
readers  has  lost  its  force,  but  the  fact  rfr 
mains  precisely  what  it  was  in  the  days  | 
when  the  Puritan  did  not  think  about  sio  j 
as  an  abstraction,  but  M  an  enyyesent  | 
reality.   The  great  pceaxiumd  itmikat, 
like  the  great  preachers  of  ail  tiflaCr  luve 
hated  moral  evil  of  every  sort,  and  have 
not  lost  clear  vision  of  it  by  reason  of  tbe 
higher  average  of  generjd  conduct  and  the 
increasing  orderliness  of  SfOcitlty,    Tkisit  i 
is  as  much  moral  peril  in  the  as 
ever  in  its  history,  and  tiiat  pfffl  stil 
talces  on  all  its  old  forms,  with  nMoy  ne« 
ones  which  are  even  more  subtie 
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b^:uiling,  born  of  the  refinenient  of  the 
age  and  tlie  temptations  which  are 
presented  by  a  luxury  which  is  not  a 
sin  in  itself,  but  which  often  weakens  the 
fiber  of  the  moral  nature  and  prepares  for 
an  irremediable  catastrophe.  Sin  as  a 
fact  in  individual  life  is  not  diminished 
in  force  or  in  significance  by  scientific 
statements  <rf  its  character,  by  greater 
light  thrown  upon  inheritance  and  environ- 
ment, nor  by  philosophical  explanations 
which  seem  to  wear  off  its  edges  and 
make  it  less  monstrous.  It  still  does 
precisely  what  it  has  always  done :  sears 
the  conscience,  weakens  the  will,  dimin- 
ishes the  moral  sensitiveness,  and  sets  in 
process  a  disintegration  of  character 
which,  unless  it  is  arrested,  involves 
.ultimate  wreckage.  In  this  age,  when 
the  facts  of  sin  seem  to  have  receded  in 
the  background,  it  is  well  to  re-read 
Dante  in  order  that,  in  the  graphic  pic- 
turing of  a  great  literary  artist,  the  black- 
ness of  moral  evil  and  the  hideousness 
of  the  things  which  come  out  of  it  and 
the  results  it  leaves  behind  it  may  be 
clearly  discerned.  Neither  science  nor 
philosophy  nor  the  larger  knowledge  of 
modern  times  has  weakened  •  the  force 
of  moral  law  or  has  taken  from  a  violation 
of  that  law  any  of  those  appalling  effects 
which  Dante  threw  into  such  bold  and 
terrifying  relief  in  his  pictures  of  the 
Inferno  and  of  Fiugatory.  Language 
has  changed  and  symbolism  has  changed, 
but  the  law  remains ;  the  ethical  structure 
of  the  universe  is  untouched.  The  rela- 
tion of  man  to  this  invisible  but  inexorable 
order  has  not  been  modified ;  he  still 
reaps  what  he  sows,  as  he  did  in  the  days 
when  the  exiled  poet  of  Florence  felt  lie 
flames  of  bell  beat  on  him. 

The  Spectator 

In  looking  recently  over  a  collection  of 
Japanese  photographs,  It  was  evident  to 
the  Spectator  that  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  Japanese  drawings  is  as  much  depend- 
ent upon  selection  by  the  artist  as  is  the 
case  in  our  own  land,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other.  When  one  looks  at  the  drawings 
of  Hokusai  one  receives  the  impression 
that  Japan  is  a  land  where  no  bough 
dares  grow  save  in  artistic  lines ;  that  no 
bird  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom  ever  dives 


for  a  fish  without  creating  those  "  ripples 
in  rhyme"  of  which  Emerson  speaks; 
that  no  fisherman  puts  on  his  hat  except 
at  the  precise  angle  which  will  fit  in  with 
the  composition  of  the  landscape  behind 
him ;  and  that,  in  short,  every  line  and 
every  color  is  composed  by  the  hand  of 
chance  into  a  symmetry  that  is  only  not 
perfect  because  it  is  Oriental. 

But  in  examining  the  non-selected  &cts 
recorded  by  the  photographs,  the  Spectar 
tor  discovered  that  nature  is  as  intractable 
under  the  sun  of  Japan  as  under  our  own 
skies.  Square  buildings  are  as  square 
with  them  as  with  us ;  the  laborer  in  the 
fields  is  quite  as  ragged,  and  collects  as 
much  mud  upon  his  garments  as  our  own 
"  men  with  the  hoe the  children  of  the 
East  are  just  as  apt  to  be  grotesque  as 
they  are  to  fail  in  with  the  composition  <k 
the  picture ;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
the  camera  can  see  in  Japan  no  more  and 
no  less  of  the  picturesque  than  it  can  find 
in  America,  Holland,  or  Paraguay. 

This  at  once  suggested  to  him  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  not  been  seeing  the 
so-called  *'  picturesque  lands  "  tbrot^h  the 
eyes  of  their  artists,  and  whether,  if  we 
were  to  look  at  our  own  surroundings 
through  the  same  medium,  we  should  not 
find  quite  as  much  of  the  beautiful,  the 
odd,  and  the  striking.  Recently  the  Spec- 
tator published  an  anecdote  telling  the 
delight  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  notic- 
ing the  reflection  of  the  flaring  light  in  a 
coster's  wagon  from  the  polished  backs 
of  some  lobsters  exposed  for  sale ;  and 
this  was  seen  from  an  omnibus  window  at 
night  in  the  heart  of  London.  Therefore, 
if  one  is  properly  attuned  to  the  pictur- 
esque, it  will  be  found  everywhere,  and  it 
is  believed  by  the  Spectator  that  a  walk 
up  Fifth  Avenue  at  night  will  yield  as 
much  of  beauty  as  a  jinrikisha-ride  through 
Tokyo.  To  the  PhiUstlne  eye  the  pictur- 
esque exists  nowhere. 

Now  and  then  an  artist  of  our  own 
country  has  so  chosen  his  subjects  as  to 
prove  that  he  has  either  preserved  or  ac- 
quired that  freshness  of  eye  which  responds 
to  the  beauty  in  nature,  even  if  presented 
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amid  usual  and  conventional  surroundings. 
Miss  Potter's  statuettes  are  a  recent  exam- 
ple. This  young  sculptor,  probably  in- 
spired by  the  Grecian  figurines,  b^;an  to 
model  the  beautiful  women  whom  she 
saw  about  her — Uie  young  mother  tossing 
her  child  into  the  air,  the  young  girl 
adjusting  her  hat — anything  and  every- 
thing presented  by  her  every-day  life  ;  and 
though  her  statuettes  were  uncolored  and 
depended  for  their  charm  upon  form  alone, 
they  were  received  everywhere  with  en- 
thusiasm and  recognized  as  works  of  true 
art  In  a  similar  spirit,  William  M.  Chase 
went  into  Central  Park  and  painted  the 
landscape  he  saw  about  him — the  land- 
scape which  every  New  Yorker  had  seen 
time  and  time  again  without  an  idea  that 
it  possessed  artistic  value,  or  expressed 
anything  whatever.  For  many  years  past 
the  painter  Stevens  has  been  teaching  the 
same  lesson  by  painting  modem  women 
in  modem  costume,  and  creating  pictures 
without  the  aid  of  the  strangeness  which 
many  artists  deem  essential  to  the  pictur- 
esque. 

It  seems  to  the  Spectator  that  the 
reason  why  we  fail  to  make  that  selective 
choice  which  is  the  element  of  the  artistic 
when  we  are  looking  upon  scenes  with 
which  we  are  feuniliar  is  this :  We  are  so 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  elements  of 
any  scene  that  we  are  always  conscious 
of  them.  If  a  friend  of  the  Spectator's 
appears  with  the  face  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  he  cannot,  without  a.  distinct  effort, 
foT^.  that  the  friend  is  wearing  a  stove- 
pipe hat  and  cylinder  trousers;  tiiat  is, 
he  cannot  separate  the  contour  of  his 
countenance  from  the  background  we  are 
continually  connecting  with  the  faces  of 
those  we  see  around  us  every  day.  Yet 
if  the  same  man  be  arrayed  in  classic  cos- 
tume, all  would  recognize  the  Grecian  face 
instantly.  Gilbert  Hamerton  once  occu- 
pied a  villa,  and,  after  a  long  search  about 
the  house  and  grounds,  concluded  that  they 
presented  absolutely  no  subjects  that  were 
paintable.  He  relates  that  he  invited  an 
artist  friend  to  pass  a  few  days  with  him 
at  the  house,  and  that  his  friend  found 
such  an  abundance  of  material  to  sketch 
that  he  was  up  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast  to  transfer  to  bis  sketch-book 


the  jottings  which  he  had  not  time  to 
work  out  in  full.  Hamerton,  knowing  bis 
surroundings  so  well,  had  been  seeing;  too 
much ;  the  friend  had  been  sdecting:  bits 
which  would  make  pictures,  -while  ignor- 
ing the  rest. 

There  is  only  one  point  in  which  the 
Orientals  have  a  distinct  advantage,  and  i 
that  is  in  the  customary  and  allowable  I 
use  of  color.   For  some  reason  the  dwell- 
ers in  temperate  climes  have  chosen  to 
use  only  quiet  coloring  in  architecture 
and  in  costume.    No  very  good  reason 
has  ever  been  given  for  this  preference, 
and  there  are  signs  that  the  reign  of 
sad  hues  is  coming  to  an  end.    fiut  evoi 
on  the  question  of  color  the  advantage  of 
the  Oriental  is  largely  an  imaginaty  one. 
The  artist,-whose  sensibilities  are  keener 
than  those  of  most  men,  does  not  crave 
the  louder  notes  which  he  finds  in  Oriental 
cosfume  and  decoration  to  exdte  his  sen- 
sibilities ;  and  if  we  have  learned  nothing 
else  from  the  impressionists,  we  have  at  , 
least  learned  to  appreciate  the  more  subtle  \ 
harmonies  suitable  to  our  grayer  slues. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  landscape  painting  is  ' 
concerned,  the  lover  of  color  can  find 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  work  of 
the  modem  school  of  American  landscape- 
painters. 

®  I 
An  artist  and  a  friend  of  the  Spectator,  I 
to  whom  he  expressed  the  views  here  ; 
recorded,  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 

Our  artists  who  paint  still  life  are,  at  their  i 
best,  quite  as  quiclc  to  see  and  as  skilful  to  I 
paint  the  beautiful  harmonies  in  form  and 
color  that  chance  creates  in  unlimited  profu- 
sion everywhere  as  are  the  Japanese  to  record  ! 
the  sketcnable  bits  in  their  own  surroundings. 
But  our  public  does  not  care  for  "slight 
sketches."   It  demands  that  a  picture  shall 
come  chock  up  against  the  frame  on  four  ^des, 
if  the  picture  is  of  native  production.  Yet  the 
same  public  admits  the  beauty  of  the  frag- 
mentary sketch  by  an  Oriental  hand — "  it  b  so 
delightfully  queer!" 

1  send  you  a  Japanese  illustration.  The 
large  white  page  is  bare  except  for  the  tint  of 
^ay  cloud  at  the  very  top,  through  which  a 
tiny  bird  fugitive  flies  in  panic  terror  from  a 
coming  storm.  It  is  a  pictured  poem  of  one 
stanza.  If  one  of  our  own  artists  had  dared  i 
to  draw  such  a  scencj  it  would  have  been  I 
sneered  at  as  an  affectation.  Let  us  be  Itboal 
enough  to  recognize  good  work  even  if  done 
by  our  own  race,  and  recognize  the  picturesque 
even  in  our  native  land. 
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PROMISE  AND  PERFORMANCE 


By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


IT  is  customary  to  express  wonder  and 
horror  at  the  cynical  baseness  of  the 
doctrines  of  Machiavelli  Both  the 
wonder  and  the  horror  are  justified,  though 
it  would  perhaps  be  wiser  to  keep  them 
for  the  society  which  the  Italian  described 
rather  than  for  the  describer  himself ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  there 
should  be  so  little  insistence  upon  the 
fact  that  Machiavelli  rests  his  whole  sys- 
tem upon  his  contemptuous  belief  in  the 
folly  and  low  civic  morality  oi  the  multi- 
tude and  their  demand  for  fine  promises  and 
their  indifference  to  performance.  Thus 
he  says :  "  It  is  necessary  to  be  a  great 
deceiver  and  hypocrite ;  for  men  are  so 
simple  and'  yield  so  readily  to  the  wants 
of  the  moment,  that  he  who  will  trick  shall 
always  find  another  who  will  suffer  him- 
self to  be  tricked.  .  .  .  Therefore  a  ruler 
must  take  great  care  that  no  word  shall 
slip  from  his  mouth  that  shall  not  be  full 
of  piety,  trust,  humanity,  religion,  and 
simple  faith,  and  he  must  appear  to  eye 
and  ear  all  compact  of  these  .  .  .  because 
the  vulgar  are  always  caught  by  appear- 
ance and  by  the  -event ;  and  in  this  world 
there  are  none  but  the  vulgar." 

It  therefore  appears  that  Machiavelli's 
system  is  predicated  partly  on  the  entire 
indifference  to  performance  of  promise 
by  the  prince  and  partly  upon  a  greedy 
demand  for  impossible  promises  among 
the  people.  The  infamy  of  the  conduct 
championed  by  Machiavelli  as  proper  for 
public  men  is  usually  what  rivets  the 
attention,  but  the  folly  which  alone  makes 
such  in&uny  possible  is  quite  as  well 
worthy  of  study.  Hsrpocrisy  is  a  pecu- 
liarly revolting  vice  alike  in  public  and 
private  life ;  and  in  public  life — at  least 
in  high  position — it  can  only  be  practiced 
on  a  large  scale  for  any  length  of  time 
in  those  places  where  the  people  in  mass 
really  warrant  Machiavelli's  description, 
and  are  content  with  a  complete  divorce 
between  promise  and  performance. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  tiie 
surest  way  of  bringing  about  such  a  com- 
plete divorce — on  the  one  hand,  the  toler- 


ance in  a  public  man  of  the  non-perform- 
ance of  promises  which  can  be  kept,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  insistence  by  the 
public  upon  promises  which  they  either 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  cannot  be  kept. 
When,  in  a  public  speech  or  in  a  party 
platform,  a  policy  is  outlined  which  it  is 
known  cannot  or  will  not  be  pursued,  the 
fact  is  a  reflection,  not  only  upon  the 
speaker  and  the  platform-maker,  but  upon 
the  public  feeling  to  which  they  appeaL 
When  a  section  of  the  people  demand 
from  a  candidate  promises  which  he  can- 
not believe  that  he  will  be  able  to  fulfil, 
and,  on  his  refusal,  support  some  man 
who  cheerfully  guarantees  an  immediate 
millennium — why  under  such  circum- 
stances the  people  are  striving  to  bring 
about  in  America  some  of  the  conditions 
of  public  life  which  produced  the  profli- 
gacy and  tyranny  of  mediaeval  Italy.  Such 
conduct  means  that  the  capacity  for  self- 
goviemment  has  atrophied ;  and  the  hard- 
headed  common  sense  with  which  the 
American  people,  as  a  whole,  refuse  to 
sanction  such  conduct  is  the  best  possible 
proof  and  guarantee  of  their  capaci^  to 
perform  the  high  and  difficult  task  of 
administering  the  greatest  Republic  upon 
which  the  sun  has  ever  shone. 

There  are  always  politicians  willmg,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  promise  everything  to 
the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  to  perform 
everything  for  the  machine  or  the  boss, 
with  chuckling  delight  in  the  success  of 
their  efforts  to  hoodwink  the  former  and 
serve  the  latter.  Now,  not  only  should 
such  a  politician  be  regarded  as  infamous, 
but  the  people  who  are  hoodwinked  by 
him  should  share  the  blame.  The  man 
who  is  taken  in  by,  or  demands,  impos- 
sible promises  is  not  much  less  culpable 
than  the  politician  who  deliberately  makes 
such  promises  and  then  breaks  faith. 
Thus,  when  any  public  man  says  that  he 
"  will  never  compromise  under  any  con- 
ditions," he  is  certain  to  receive  the  ap- 
plause of  a  few  emotional  p«}ple  who  do 
not  think  correctly ;  and  the  one  fact 
about  him  that  can  b^  instantly  asserted 
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as  true  beyond  peradventure  is  that,  U  he 
ift  a  serious  personage  at  all,  he  is  delib- 
erately lying ;  while  it  is  only  less  certain 
that  he  will  be  guilty  of  base  and  dishon- 
orable compromise  when  the  <^portunity 
arises.  Compromise  is  so  often  used  in 
a  bad  sense  that  it  is  difficult  to  remem- 
ber that  properly  it  merely  describes  the 
process  of  reaching  an  agreement.  Nat- 
lually,  there  are  certain  subjects  on  which 
no  man  can  compromise.  For  instance, 
there  must  be  no  compromise  under  any 
circumstances  with  official  corruption ; 
and,  of  course,  no  man  should  hesitate  to 
say  as  much.  Again,  an  honest  politician 
is  entirely  justified  in  promising,  on  the 
stimip,  that  he  will  make  no  compromise 
on  any  question  of  right  and  wrong.  This 
promise  he  can  and  ought  to  make  good. 
But  when  questions  of  policy  arise  (and 
most  questions,  from  the  tariff  to  munic- 
ipal ownership  of  public  utilities  and  the 
franchise  tax,  are  primarily  questions  of 
policy),  he  will  have  to  come  to  some 
kind  of  working  agreement  with  his  fel- 
lows, and  if  he  says  that  he  will  not,  he 
either  deliberately  utters  what  he  knows 
to  be  false,  or  else  he  insures  for  himself 
the  humiliation  of  being  forced  to  break 
his  word.  No  decent  politician  need 
compromise  in  any  way  save  as  Waking- 
ton  and  Lincoln  did.  He  need  not  go 
nearly  as  far  as  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and 
Jackson  went ;  but  some  distance  he  must 
go  if  he  expects  to  accomplish  anything. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  those  who  prom- 
ise an  impossible  good  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  if  a  given  course  of  legislation 
is  adopted.  The  man  who  makes  such  a 
promise  may  be  a  well-meaning  but  un- 
balanced enthusiast,  or  he  may  be  merely 
a  designing  demagogue.  In  either  case, 
the  people  who  listen  to  and  believe  him 
are  not  to  be  excused,  though  they  may 
be  pitied.  Softness  of  heart  is  an  admi- 
rable quality,  but  when  it  extends  its  area 
until  it  also  becomes  softness  of  head,  its 
results  are  anything  but  admirable.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  combine  a  warm  heart 
with  a  cool  head.  People  really  fit  for 
self-government  will  not  be  misled  by 
overeffusiveness  in  promise,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  will  demand  that  every 
proper  promise  shall  be  made  good. 
Wise  l^slation  and  upright  administra- 
tion can  undoubtedly  work  very  great  good 
to  a  communis,  and,  above  all,  can  give 


to  each  individual  the  chance  to  do  the 
best  work  for  himself.   But,  ultimately, 
the  individual's  own  faculties  must  form 
the  chi^  factor  in  working  out  his  own 
salvation.   In  the  last  analjrsis  it  is  the 
thrift,  energy,  self-mastery,  and  business 
intelligence  of  each  man  which  have  most 
to  do  with  deciding  wheUier  he  rises  or 
falls.   It  is  easy  enough  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  government  which  shall  abso- 
lutely nullify  all  these  qualities  and  in- 
sure failure  to  everybody,  whether  he 
deserves  success  or  not   But  the  best 
scheme  of  govemmoit  can  do  littie  more 
than  provide  against  injustice,  and  then 
let  the  individual  rise  or  fall  on  his  own 
merits.     Of  course,  something  can  be 
done  by  the  State  acting  in  its  collective 
capacity,  and  in  certain  instances  such 
action  may  be '  necessary  to  renwdy  real 
wrong.   Gross  misomduct  of  individuals 
or  oorp«ations  may  make  it  necessary  for 
.the  State  or  some  of  its  subdivinona  to 
assume  the  charge  of  what  are  called  pub- 
lic utilities.    But  when  all  that  can  be 
done  in  this  way  has  been  done ;  when 
every  individual  has  been  saved  so  far  as 
the  State  can  save  him  from  the  tyranny 
of  any  other  man  or  body  of  men ;  the 
individual's  own  qualities  of  body  and 
mind,  his  own  strength  of  heart  and  haiul, 
will  remain  the  determining  condititHis  in 
his  career.    The  people  who  trust  to  or 
exact  promises  that,  if  a  certain  political 
leader  is  followed,  or  a  certain  public  pol- 
icy adopted,  this  great  truth  will  cease  to 
operate,  are   not  merely  leaning  on  a 
broken  reed,  but  are  working  foi  their  own 
undoii^. 

So  much  tor  the  men  who,  by  their  de- 
mands for  the  impossible,  encourage  the 
promise  of  the  impossible ;  whether  in  the 
domain  of  economic  legislation,  or  of  legis- 
lation which  has  for  its  object  the  promo- 
tion of  morality.  The  other  side  is  that 
no  man  should  be  held  excusable  if  he 
does  not  perform  what  he  promises,  unless 
for  the  best  and  most  sufficient  reason. 
This  should  be  especially  true  of  every 
politician.  It  shows  a  thoroughly  un- 
healthy state  of  mind  when  the  public 
pardons  with  a  laugh  failure  to  keep  a 
distinct  pledge,  on  the  ground  that  a  poli- 
tician cannot  be  expected  to  confine  him- 
self to  thje  truth  when  on  the  stump  or  the 
platform;  A  man  should  no  more  be 
excused  for  lying  on  the  stump  than  Sot 
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lying  off  the  stump.  Of  course  matters 
vaaj  so  change  that  it  may  be  impossible 
for  him,  or  highly  inadvisable  for  the  coim- 
tiy,  that  he  should  try  to  do  what  he  in 
good  faith  said  he  was  going  to  do.  But 
the  necessity  for  the  change  should  be 
made  very  evident,  and  it  should  be  well 
understood  that  such  a  case  is  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule.  As  a  rule,  and  speak- 
ing with  due  rei^d  to  the  exceptions,  it 
should  be  token  as  axiomatic  that  when  a 
man  in  public  life  pledges  himself  to  a 
certain  course  of  action  he  shall  as  a 
matter  of  course  do  what  he  said  he'would 
do,  and  shall  not  be  held  to  have  acted 
honorably  if  he  does  otherwise. 

All  great  fundamoit^l  truths  are  apt  to 
sound  ratlier  trite.  And  yet  in  spite  of 
their  triteness  they  need  to  be  reiterated 
over  and  over  again.  The  visionary  or 
the  self-seeking  knave  who  promises  the 
golden  impossible,  and  the  credulous  dupe 
who  is  taken  in  by  such  a  promise,  and 
who  in  clutching  at  the  uxipossible  loses 
die  chance  of  securing  the  real  though 
lesser  good,  are  as  old  as  the  politioil 
(»^anizations  of  mankind.  Throughout 
the  history  of  the  world  the  nations  who 
have  done  best  in  self-government  are 
those  who  have  demanded  from  their 
public  men  only  the  promise  of  what  can 
actually  be  done  for  righteousness  and 
honesty,  and  who  have  sternly  insisted 
that  such  promise  must  be  kept  in  letter 
and  in  spirit 

So  it  is  with  the  general  question 
obtaining  good  government  We  cannot 
trust  the  mere  doctrinaire ;  we  cannot 
trust  the  mere  closet  reformer,  nor  yet  his 
acrid  brother  who  himself  does  nothing, 
but  who  rails  at  those  who  endure  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day.    Yet  we  can 


trust  still  less  those  base  beings  who  treat 
politics  only  as  a  game  out  <^  which  to 
wring  a  soiled  livelihood,  and  in  whose 
vocabulary  the  word  "  practical  "  has  come 
to  be  a  synonym  for  whatever  is  mean 
and  corrupt,  A  man  is  worthless  unless 
he  have  in  him  a  lofty  devotion  to  an 
ideal,  and  he  is  worthless  also  unless  he 
strives  to  realize  this  ideal  by  practical 
methods.  He  must  promise  both  to  him- 
self and  to  others  only  what  he  can  per- 
form ;  but  what  really  can  be  performed 
he  must  promise,  and  such  promise  he 
must  at  all  hazards  make  good. 

The  problems  that  confront  us  in  this 
age  are  after  all  in  their  essence  the  same 
as  those  that  have  always  confronted 
free  peoj^es  striving  to  secure  and  to 
keep  free  government  No  political  phi- 
losopher of  the  present  day  can  put  the 
case  more  clearly  than  it  was  put  by  the 
wonderful  old  Greeks.  Says  Aristotle: 
"  Two  principles  have  to  be  kept  in  view, 
what  is  possible,  what  is  becoming;  at 
these  every  man  ought  to  aim."  Plato 
expresses  precisely  the  same  idea:  Those 
who  are  not  scIu>oIed  and  practiced  in 
truth  [who  are  not  honest  and  upri^ 
men]  can  never  manage  aright  the  govern- 
ment, nor  yet  can  those  who  spend  their 
lives  as  closet  philosophers ;  because  the 
former  have  no  high  purpose  to  guide 
their  actions,  while  the  latter  keep  aloof 
from  public  life,  having  the  idea  that  even 
while  yet  living  they  have  been  translated 
to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  .  .  .  [Men 
must]  both  contemplate  the  good  and  try 
actually  to  achieve  it  Thus  the  State 
will  be  settled  as  a  reality,  and  not  as  a 
dream,  like  most  of  those  inhabited  by 
persons  fighting  about  shadows." 
>  Translated  freely  and  condensed. 


The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure 

By  E.  H.  Keen 
O  fruitless  chase  1  pursuers  hot  and  fain. 

The  sylph  Delight  is  fleet  as  she  is  fair, 
Uncaptured  ever  1  e'en  the  foremost  gain 

Only  the  peif  ume  of  her  streaming  hair* 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  CHINA 

I. — China  and  the  United  States:  An  American  View 
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THE  tragedy  which  is  being  enacted 
in  the  province  of  Pechili  is, 
on  the  part  of  the  Manchus,  the 
natural  expression  of  their  hostility  to  the 
whites.  The  outbreak  is  all  the  more 
formidable  because  it  is  popular.  Here^ 
tofore  Christendom  has  met  in  anns  and 
in  n^otiation  the  dynasty  and  the  man- 
darins. When  these  have  been  defeated 
in  wars  they  have  sued  for  peace  and 
have  entered  into  treaties.  But  how  to 
defeat  400,000,000  people,  for  the  moment, 
at  least,  which  will  be  tlie  problem  if 
all  China  rises,  is  an  appalling  question. 
Such  a  war  will  be  slai^ter,  the  most 
terrible  and  bloodiest  war,  probably,  in 
which  humanity  will  have  ever  engaged — 
so  sickening  and  brutal  that  by  reason  of 
its  very  excesses  it  may  possibly  usher  in 
the  reign  of  peace. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  such  a  possible 
war,  it  is  fair  to  China  and  to  the  United 
States  to  state  clearly  the  relations  that 
have  existed  since  the  opium  war  between 
the  Celestial  Empire  and  the  powers  of 
Christendom.  Although  the  mob  and 
soldiers  under  the  leadership  of  Tuan 
have  been  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes,  have 
violated  the  right  of  asylum,  have  insulted 
the  nations  whose  representatives  they  are 
said  to  have  slain,  and  although,  if  the 
Chinese  Government  is  in  any  degree  re- 
sponsible for  these  crimes,  it  has  broken 
its  treaty  obligations  and  the  law  of  nations, 
all  this  has  occurred  without  any  change 
whatever  in  the  historic  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  towards  the  white  races,  Mongo- 
lians, and  Tartars.  The  people  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  have  never  since  the  accession 
of  theManchus,  in  1664,  ceased  to  regard 
us  as  "  foreign  devils,"  as  "  outer  barba- 
rians," and  to  look  upon  our  officials  at 
Peking  or  the  treaty  ports  as  the  barba- 
rian eyes  "  which  were  spying  out  the  fat- 
ness of  the  land  for  the  white  man's  profit 
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at  the  yellow  man's  expense.  At  first, 
when  the  trade  of  Europe  with  China  was 
mainly  carried  on  through  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Chinese  mandarin  regarded 
the  white  trader  with  contempt,  and  as  a 
suppliant  for  favors  which  were  granted 
in  response  to  petitions,  and  mainly  be- 
cause some  good  Chinamen  who  produced 
tea  and  raw  silk  also  profited  by  the  un- 
seemly relations.  But  no  official  inter- 
course was  held  with  the  white  barbarians. 
The  company  of  the  native  merchants 
selected  for  the  purpose  furnished  the 
channel  of  communication  between  the 
foreigners,  who  were  gradoosly  permitted 
to  dwell  at  the  factory  outside  of  Canton, 
and  the  noble  who  was  Governor  of  the 
province.  After  the  East  India  Company 
retired,  in  1834,  the  British  Government 
sent  its  own  superintendent  of  trade.  The 
story  of  Lord  Napier's  appearance  at  the 
gates  of  Canton  reveals  the  attitude  of 
China  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Viceroy 
representing  the  Emperor,  who,  in  turn, 
was  devoutly  r^rarded  as  vicegerent  on 
earth,  had  always  looked  upon  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  on  the  rulers  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  as  his  subjects. 
No  communication  had  ever  been  made 
by  an  Englishman  to  the  political  powers 
of  China  except  by  petition.  No  foreign 
officer  was  permitted  to  enter  the  gates  of 
Canton  except  on  invitation  of  the  author- 
ities. When  Lord  Napier,  therefore,  went 
directly  to  Canton,  and  sent  in  to  the 
Governor  a  letter  instead  of  a  petition,  a 
letter  placing  himself  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Governor  and  his  King, 
therefore  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  sacred  Emperor  at  Peking,  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Chinese  was  so  great  that 
the  opium  war  was  very  nearly  antidpated. 

The  history  of  the  oinum  war  and  of 
the  events  which  led  up  to  it  is  not  merely 
a  narration  of  breaches  of  good  futh  and 
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violations  ot  the  laws  of  China  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  effort  <rf  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  introduction  of  opium 
from  British  India  was  doubtless  sincere. 
The  Emperor  Tankuang  and  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  State  deplored  the  ravages  which 
the  drug  was  making  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  dreaded  its  effects  on  the 
Empire.  Many  of  the  provincial  officials, 
hcfwever,  connived  at  the  illicit  trade 
which  was  carried  on,  not  alone  by  English 
smu^lers,  but  by  the  law-breakers  of 
other  nations,  and  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. So  universal  was  the  traffic,  and 
so  impotent  the  law  of  exclusion,  that 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Chi- 
nese literaii  strongly  advised  the  licensing 
and  official  supervision  of  the  trade.  The 
powers  at  Peking,  however,  were  for  pro- 
hibition, and  their  rage  at  the  seeming 
ptotection  Great  Britain  of  the  noxious 
commerce  was  intense.  But  underneath 
this  immediate  cause  of  anger  lay  the  dis- 
.like  and  fear  of  the  "  foreign  devil,"  who 
had  appeared  first,  cunningly,  as  a  suppli- 
ant, and  then,  impudently,  as  a  pretended 
equal.  His  conduct  in  fostering  and  pro- 
tecting the  smugglers  of  opium  was  but 
an  instance  of  his  contempt  for  the  laws 
of  China,  and  a  proof  of  his  purpose  to 
destroy  her  people.  This  fear  of  the 
"  outer  barbarian  "  had  been  carefully  nur- 
'.ured  by  the  Hterati,  who  had  led  the  people 
to  believe  that  these  mysterious  whites 
coming  from  far  distant  lands,  in  strange 
vessels,  over  thousands  of  miles  of  water, 
were  truly  devils.  And  then,  as  now,  it 
was  the  firm  conviction  of  the  ignorant 
lower  classes  that  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  visits  of  these  devils,  after  their 
vulgar  appetite  for  gain  had  been  satiated, 
was  to  kill  Chinese  babies  for  their  eyes 
and  hearts,  which  furnished  medicine  to 
the  white  people. 

The  opium  war  was  precipitated  by  the 
English  support  of  opium  smuggling,  but 
it  was  really  the  first  clash  of  the  white 
man  with  the  yellow  man,  and  of  Western 
and  Christian  civilization  with  Chinese 
prejudices  and  isolation.  When  the  opium 
war  was  over,  in  the  summer  of  1842, 
China  was  beaten  and  himiiliated.  Five 
ports  were  thrown  open  to  the  trade  of 
Ei^land,  and  Hongkong  was  ceded  to 
her.  Thereafter,  so  far  as  British  officials 
were  concerned,  they  were  to  treat  with 
Chinese  officials  of  corresponding  rank, 


not '  by  petition,  but  by  letter — in  other 
words,  as  equals.  The  notion  that  the  King 
of  England  was  the  subject  of  the  Emperor 
of  Pelting  had  been  rudely  demolished. 

Now  the  United  States  enters  upon  the 
scene  in  the  Orient.  Her  ships  had  vis- 
ited Chinese  ports,  and  some  American 
merchants  lived  in  the  favored  foreign 
community  of  the  factory  outside  o£  Can- 
ton, but  our  Government  was  almost  be- 
yond the  horizon  of  the  Chinese  imagina- 
tion, and,  while  our  fellow-citizens  had 
participated  to  some  extent  in  the  illicit 
opium  trade,  we  had  sent  no  **  barbarian 
eye  "  to  China  to  make  demands  upon 
her  Government  and  to  assert  the  equal- 
ity of  the  President  with  the  Emperor,  or 
that  of  his  spokesman  with  the  President 
of  the  Tsungii  Yamfin. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  the  British  trea^ 
of  Nanking  reached  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Tyler  appointed  Caleb  Cushing  as 
Minister  to  Chma  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  treaty  by  which  the  United 
States  m^ht  obtain  for  herself,  by  peace- 
able means,  the  privileges  which  had 
been  gained  by  Great  Britain  through  war. 
President  Tyler  wrote  to  the  accomplished 
Tankuang  very  much  as  he  would  have 
addressed  an  Indian  chief.  His  view  of 
the  Eastern  "barbarian"  was  very  like 
the  mandarin  view  of  the  Western  savage. 
The  President  spoke  in  the  child-language 
common  in  negotiations  with  the  children 
of  the  Great  Spirit  whom  we  were  per- 
suading to  go  to  the  rich  lands  warmed 
by  the  setting  sun.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  letter  was  probably  reassuring 
because  of  its  timely  assertion  that  "  we 
shall  not  take  the  part  of  evil-doers.  We 
shall  not  uphold  them  that  break  the 
laws."  At  any  rate,  Caleb  Cushing  was 
very  well  received,  although  he  was  not 
permitted  to  obey  the  instruction  to  see 
the  Emperor  in  person,  and  soon  negoti- 
ated the  treaty  of  Wanghia,  which  bears 
the  date  1844,  and  was  of  greater  inter- 
national importance  and  of  infinitely 
larger  value  to  Christendom  than  the 
British  treaty  of  Nanking,  for  it  marked 
the  beginning  of  outwardly  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  Government  of  China 
and  the  United  States,  which  endured 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Boxer  rebel- 
lion, although  it  naturally  suffered  from 
the  enactment  and  administration  of  our 
exclusion  laws. 
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The  treaty  not  only  obtained  for  this 
country  the  trade  and  readence  pcivileges 
which  had  been  obtained  by  England,  and 
established  a  tariff,  but  secured  also,  as 
England  and  Portugal  had  already,  the 
right  of  ex-territorial  ity  for  American  citi- 
zens accused  of  crime  against  Chinese 
laws.  The  equality  of  United  States 
officers  vitb.  Chinese  officers  of  like  rank 
was  also  rect^nized  in  the  treaty. 

Trade  with  China,  under  certain  limita- 
tions as  to  ports,  and  trading  in  China 
were  now  open.  Christendom  had  gained 
a  foothold  by  war,  and  the  United  States 
had  improved  its  own  position  by  taking 
the  first  step  in  a  policy  which  seemed  at 
last  to  place  it  on  a  footing  rather  more 
friendly  than  that  held  by  other  nations. 
At  least  tiiis  was  the  telf-satisfying  con- 
viction of  most  American  citizens  some 
twenty-6ve  years  afterwards  when  Mr. 
Burlingame  was  appointed  the  negotiator 
of  new  treaties  with  this  country  and  the 
Western  Powers  of  Europe.  This  feeling, 
however,  has  been  largely  illusory.  The 
Chinese  have  been  hostile  tojhe  Western 
and  Christian  world  ever  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  in  1644. 
Some  rays  of  enlightenment  have  pene- 
trated the  obstinate  Oriental  mind  through 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  and  mis- 
sionary teachers,  and  much  has  been 
learned  by  the  officials  who  have  repre- 
sented the  Emperor  at  Western  courts  and 
at  Washington.  We  know  that  there  are 
among  the  offidal  class  men  who  are  eager 
to  take  advantage  at  least  of  the  gains 
of  Christian  civilization.  Li-Hung-Chang 
is  one  of  them.  The  present  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington  is  another.  The 
successful  negotiations  of  the  American, 
Belgian,  British,  and  Russian  railway  con- 
cessions furnish  proof  of  the  fact  that 
among  Chinese  officials  are  many  men 
who  are  alive  to  the  material  advantages 
to  China  of  the  adoption  of  American  and 
European  methods  of  transportation  and 
intercommunication.  The  work  of  en- 
lightenment followed  the  opening  up  of 
the  treaty  ports  of  China  in  1842  to  1844, 
but  especially  was  it  stimulated  by  the 
Tientsin  treaties  of  1858  negotiated  by 
-Lord  Elgin  and  on  our  part  by  William 
B.  Reed,  then  our  Minister  to  China. 

So  far  as  the  masses  of  China  are  con- 
cerned, white  men,  or  "  foreign  devils," 
have  always  remained  objects  of  fear  and 


hatred.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  at 
Wanghia  was  follovrad,  in  Canton,  by 
native  assaults  upon  Americans,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  m<Hnent  in  the  history 
of  China  when  white  men  have  been  per- 
fectly safe  from  the  assaults  of  the  popu- 
lace. Moreover,  the  official  class  itself 
continued  to  manifest  hostility  to  the 
foreigners  who  had  humiliated  the  £ai- 
pire.  Their  traditions,  centuries  old,  couM 
not  be  overcome  in  a  moment.  Th«r 
confirmed  belief  that  the  white  men 
threatened  their  very  religion,  and  sought 
to  impart  a  new  philosophy  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  Confucius,  could  not  be 
changed  by  a  mere  peace  compact.  Macy 
of  them  declined  to  read  the  treaties  with 
■the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  their  provisixHis  by 
Chinese  officials.  Indeed,  the  three  trea- 
ties intensified  for  a  time  the  hostility  of 
the  Chinamen  to  the  "foreign  devils." 

The  Taiping  rebellion  was  a  revolt 
against  the  weaker  rule  which  had  suc- 
ceeded Tankuang's,  and  was  a  w<Miderful 
uprising  of  religious  fanatics,  fc^owers  of 
Hung.   Duringthis  rebellion,  which  lasted 
from  1850  to  1867,  arose  a  second  war, 
which  resulted  in  treaties  still  more  large- 
ly extending  the  privil^es  which  were 
granted  to  certain  European  nations  and 
the  United  States  in  China.    This  war 
broke  out  at  Canton  in  1856,  and  was 
doubtless  as  unjust  a  war  as  En^^aiul 
ever  waged.   As  it  progressed  Fran<x 
took  part  in  it,  and  because  the  barrier 
forts  fired  on  American  boats  Commo- 
dore Armstrong  sent  in  Captain  A.  H. 
Foote,  who  bombarded  and  destroyed  the 
forts.    President  Buchanan  thought  that 
this  attack  was  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
the  killing  of  an  American  sailor  and  for 
the  insult  to  the  American  flag.  Minister 
Reed  desired  him  to  unite  witii  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  their  hostilities  on 
China,  but  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  States 
informed  Mr.  Reed  that  the  proposition 
"  to  unite  with  the  English  and  French  in 
their  hostile  movements "  to  compel  tbe 
Chinese  Government  to  fulfill  its  treaty 
obligations  was  inadmissible  wi^out  the 
consent  of  Congress.   In  truth,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan had  no  idea  of  making  war  on 
China,  or  of  allying  this  Gowmment  with 
the  Powers  that  were  at  war  with  her.  Tbe 
bombardment  and  capture  of  the  hairier 
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»rts  by  Captain  Foote  was  the  only  passage 
:  anns  between  American  and  Chinese 
trees  until  the  Ninth  Infantry  of  our 
rmy  fought  the  other  day  under  the  walls 
t  Tientsin,  for  Commodore  Tatnall's  ex- 
loit  was  confined  to  the  towing  of  British 
3ats.  The  contest  with  England  was 
rovoked  by  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese 
uthorities  to  recognize  the  laws  of  their 
pponents  as  entitled  to  any  respect  what- 
(rer.  It  was  again  an  exhibition  of  their 
ride,  of  their  exclusiveness,  of  their  unwill- 
igness  to  have  their  isolation  broken  in 
pon,  and  of  their  hatred  and  fear  of  the 
foreign  devil."  When,  in  1858,  Lord 
'2g^Q  entered  upon  his  task  as  negotiator, 
le  again  encountered  the  Chinese  spirit, 
^hich  probably  deserves  to  be  called  the 
vlanchu  spirit^  since  it  was  greatly  intensi- 
ied  by  the  accession  of  the  Manchu 
lynasty.  The  dull  and  stupid  policy  had 
ed  to  the  opium  war  and  to  the  war  of 
l856,  and  at  the  end  of  each  war  China 
vas  forced  to  open  the  door  a  little  wider 
or  the  admission  of  the  Christian  com- 
nercial  nations  which  were  demanding 
bat  China  should  become  part  of  the 
world,  that  her  prejudices  should  give 
nray  to  enlightenment,  and  that  her  people 
>hould  not  only  freely  exchange  their 
products  for  those  of  other  nations,  but 
that  she  should  at  least  permit  the  learning 
md  religion  of  the  West  to  be  offered  to 
ber.  The  more  obstinate  she  was  the 
more  persistent  were  the  un  welcome  intrud- 
ers, and  the  European  Powers  met  with 
her  refusal  to  hold  intercourse  with  them. 
One  of  the  most  fearful  thoughts  to  the 
Chinese  lUerati  was  that  of  the  possible 
invasion  of  the  Emperor's  privacy.  To 
the  Chinese  mind  the  very  suggestion 
that  a  "  foreign  devil "  might  possibly  hold 
conversation  with  the  sacred  Emperor  was 
horrifying.  lord  Elgin  and  the  French 
had  the  oc-operation  of  the  Americans 
and  Rusdans  in  n^^tiattng  the  treaty  of 
1858,  but  it  was  a  friendly  and  not  a  hos- 
tile negotiation  so  far  as  China  was  con- 
cerned, and  once  more  the  United  States 
gained  her  object  without  war.  For  the 
bombardment  and  destruction  of  the  bar- 
rier forts  was  never  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  an  act  of  war,  but  merely  as 
the  performance  of  a  necessary  police 
duty  for  the  punishment  of  the  men  who 
had  fired  upon  American  boats  and  killed 
an  American  sailor. 


By  the  treaty  of  1858,  known  as  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin,  Peking  was  opened 
to  the  official  visits  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Western  Powers,  personal  official  inter- 
views were  granted,  and  the  Chinese 
Government  recognized  "  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed 
by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  ...  as  teaching  men  to  do 
good,  and  to  do  to  others  as  they  would 
have  others  do  to  them."  The  article  of 
the  treaty  continued :  "  Heritor  those 
who  quietly  profess  and  teach  these  doc- 
trines shall  not  be  harassed  or  persecuted 
on  account  of  their  faith.  Any  persons, 
whether  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
Chinese  converts,  who,  according  to  these 
tenets,  peaceably  teach  and  practice  the 
princit^es  of  Christianity,  shall  in  no  case 
be  interfered  with  or  molested."  Liberty 
to  travel  was  also  granted  by  the  treaty. 

In  view  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
President  Buchanan  declared,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  I860:  "The  friendly  and  peace- 
ful policy  pursued  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  towards  the  Empire  of 
China  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory 
results."  Following  the  signing  of  the 
treaties  of  Tientsin  was  the  war  which 
resulted  so  disastrously  to  China,  and  so 
severely  hurt  Chinese  pride  by  reason  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Emperor's  summer 
palace  and  the  grand  entry  of  the  envoys 
into  Peking.  The  wretched  coolie  trade, 
,  another  outrageous  deception  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  order  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the 
Western  Powers,  was  at  tiie  bottom  of 
this  war,  and  here,  f^;ain,  the  attitude  of 
the  then  American  Minister,  Mr.  Ward, 
was  in  pleasant  contrast  to  that  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  The 
just  position  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  the  coolie  trade  and  on  that  of 
the  inherent  right  of  immigration,  ex- 
pressed in  the  statute  of  Congress  and  in 
the  Burlingame  trea^  of  1868,  certainly 
increa^d  the  friendly  feeling  of  China 
towards  this  country.  This  friendship 
for  us,  however,  has  been  confined  to  a 
small  and  intelligent  class.  It  is  very  far 
from  being  universal.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  our  admirers,  if  the  sentiment 
towards  us  can  really  loe  said  to  be  warm 
enough  to  be  called  admiration,  are  those 
who  are  eager  that  the  benefits  of  our 
material  civilization  may  be  enjoyed  by 
China.    It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
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our  abstention  from  var  in  China  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  our  influence, 
although  it  is  also  true  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  gains  were  made  by  us 
through  the  Burlingame  mission,  our  foot- 
hold in  China  has  been  made  for  us  by  the 
wars  waged  against  the  Empire  by  Euro- 
pean Powers,  and  especially  by  Great 
Britain.  Our  advantage,  however,  is  nec- 
essarily of  the  slightest  in  a  country  where 
the  nUing  dynasty  and  the  masses  of 
the  people  still  re^rd  us  as  dangerous 
*'  foreign  devils,"  and  therefore  decline  to 
differentiate  us  from  those  who  have  actu- 
ally carried  on  war  against  their  country, 
and  who  have  broken  down  the  walls  of 
custom,  prejudice,  and  exclusiveness  with 
their  guns.  Notwithstanding  all  the  trea- 
ties ^t  have  been  made,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enlightenment  slowly  spreading 
through  the  Empire  by  the  peaceful  work 
of  the  legations,  by  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries,  by  the  intercourse  between 
the  natives  and  Western  travelers,  by  the 
enterprise  of  merchants  and  railroad  and 
telegraph  syndicates;  notwithstanding  the 
growing  desire  of  the  clever-minded  of 
the  upper  classes  for  European  and  Ameri- 
can methods  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication, notwithstanding  the  growth  of 
commerce  between  China  and  the  West- 
em  world,  notwithstanding  the  birth  and 
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development  of  the  reform  party  under 
Kang-Yu-Wei  and  the  partial  conversion 
of  the  Emperor  from  Manchu  conserva- 
tism, the  oppression,  the  expulsion,  and 
the  massacre  of  Christian  missionaries 
and  other  foreigners  have  gone  on,  some- 
times under  the  walls  of  Peking  itself, 
until  now  the  revolt  against  the  "  foreign 
devil"  has  resulted  in  a  tragedy  vHuch 
has  filled  Christendom  with  grief  and  in* 
dignation,  which  seems  to  set  back  tbe 
hands  of  time  to  the  day  when  Lord 
Napier  was  refused  admission  tx>  Canton 
because  he  came  bearing  a  letter  instead 
of  a  petition,  and  which  possibly  threatens 
the  most  direful  war  that  Christian!^ 
has  ever  witnessed.   Chinese  exclusive- 
ness is 'once  more  in  arms,  in  its  inost 
terrible  and  terrifying  array,  and,  althoi^ 
there  is  now  a  germ  of  reform  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  Empire,  the  question  is  whether 
it  win  not  be  stamped  out  of  existence  by 
this  energetic  uprising  of  barbarism.  It 
is  certain,  of  course,  that  barbarous  and 
stupid  custom  will  again  go  down  before 
the  civilization  ot  the  West,  and  when  that 
happens,  this  country,  because  of  her 
peaceful  traditions  in  the  East,  because 
of  the  efficient  work  of  Mr.  Hay  for  the 
open  door,  ought  to  have  a  commanding 
voice  in  the  establishment    the  new  re- 
lations that  will  follow. 
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11. — China  and  Russia :  A  Russian  View 

BY  NATHAN  M.  BABAD.  M.D. 

Dr.  Babad  is  a  Russian  by  birth  and  education.  He  has  always  taken  a  special  interest  in 
matters  pertaining  to  Russia's  policy  in  Siberia  and  die  far  East,  since  for  every  Rusoian 
the  word  Siberia  opens  a  wide  vista  of  romance  and  adventure. 


THE  present  Chinese  muddle  may 
or  may  not  lead  to  the  final 
disint^^ation  of  the  Celestial 

Empire. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  certain  to 
me  at  this  juncture,  that  the  present  trou- 
ble is  but  the  natural  logical  result  of  a 
persistent  campaign  of  the  young  West  to 
gain  a  firm  foothold  in  the  age-eaten  East 
and  to  bring  about  a  change  in  its  entire 
make-up,  to  which  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
cannot  but  object  in  the  most  forcible 
manner  of  which  it  is  capable.  It  had 
been  an  old  and  favorite  saying  of  the 
Chinese  statesmen  that  China  is  a  slum- 
bering dragon,  and  woe  to  the  universe 


when  he  arises  and  rubs  his  eyes  open  to 
take   in  the  situation.    Russia,  taking 
these  statesmen  at  their  word,  made  the  j 
most  of  that  lethargy,  and,  rifiing  his  I 
pockets,  took  care  that  in  awakening  he 
could  do  but  little  harm. 

How  successful  that  strata  has  been, 
the  outcome  of  the  present  struggle  will 
not  fail  to  show.  For  the  dragon  at  last  has 
ceased  snoring,  and  shows  every  sign  <rf 
coming  to.  It  is  certainly  a  fact,  formerly 
denied  by  many,  not  appreciated  by  many  : 
-  more,  that,  as  an  ethnographic  and  cuhoral 
unit,  China  is  too  much  alive,  aoA  tiie 
activity  of  Europe,  with  the  Russian  Bear 
leading  the  dance,  iaiiiom  undermining 
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her  strength,  tends  to  transfuse  a  new  cur- 
rent of  vigorous  life  into  the  once  "  great 
luimnaiy  "  of  Eastern  culture. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  history  has  a  ten- 
dency of  repeating  itself.  What  is  now 
taking  place  in  China  is  merely  a  repeti- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent,  of  events  of  a 
similar  nature  .that  made  history  some 
centuries  ago.  Then,  as  now,  a  fierce 
competition  between  European  powers  for 
the  commerce  of  China  was  the  direct 
cause  of  bloodshed  and  great  loss  of  life. 
There  is  one  difference,  however,  impor- 
tant enough  to  make  the  present  truly 
Chinese  puzzle  a  real  menace  to  the  civil- 
ized part  of  the  universe,  where  the  other 
had  simply  been  a  fair  warning  of  what 
was  to  come. 

Kussia  was  then  not  in  a  position  to 
compete  for  anything,  She  had  had  her 
hands  full  trying  to  throw  off  the  Mongol 
yoke  and  was  perfectly,  willing  to  let 
China  do  as  she  pleased.  Now  she 
wants  China  to  do  as  the  Czar  dictates. 
At  that  time  Europe  retreated  badly 
beaten,  with  no  one  to  blame  but  herself. 
China  had  not  yet  closed  her  doors  to  the 
invasion  of  foreigners.  Hardly  had 
Western  Europe  made  an  end  to  Mongol 
rule,  which  devastated  Poland,  ruined 
Austria,  and  played  havoc  with  the  Czar's 
broad  domains,  than  expeditions  of  arti- 
sans, merchants,  envoys,  and  missionaries 
foimd  their  way  into  the  palaces  of  the 
great  Khans.  The  stories  they  brought 
back  were  full  of  wonderful  descriptions 
about  civilized  China,  then  p  .ying  homage 
to  the  savage  Tartars.  Thus  already  in 
the  twelfth  century  Europe  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  China;  listens  open- 
mouthed  to  the  fairy  tales  about  her  enor- 
mous wealth,  her  industry,  her  budding 
commerce.  These  tales  awake  no  further 
response  than  sincere  regrets  of  evident 
inabili^  to  get  there.  For,  simultaneously 
with  the  glowing  descriptions  of  China's 
resources,  the  daring  travelers  on  their 
return  home  imparted  news  that  was 
very  discouraging.  The  journey  was  dan- 
gerous. It  was  entirely  overland.  The 
rebellious  war-waging  tribes  of  Asiatic 
Russia  rendered  these  explorations  rather 
unsafe,  and  many  an  adventurer  bold  or 
savant  braved  innumerable  hardships  only 
to  find  a  grave  in  Siberian  Tundras. 
It  never  had  been  Russia's  poliqy  to  assist 


her  neighbors  in  getting  what  she  herself 
for  some  reason  did  not  want  That 
these  difficulties  only  helped  to  intensify 
the  desire  of  Europe  to  get  there  by  aU 
means  is  perfectly  natural.  Thus  the 
"  dream  of  China  "  soon  became  the  talis- 
man of  many  a  Western  ruler.  Even  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  only  for  a 
short  time  stopped  this  craving  for  the 
great  unknown  land  in  the  Far  East  As 
early  as  in  1498,  soon  after  Vasco  da 
Gama  opened  for  Europe  the  gates  to  the 
East,  the  Portuguese  appeared  on  the 
shores  of  Southern  China.  Since  that 
memorable  day  the  movement  became  a 
feverish  one.  In  I5I7  the  Portuguese 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  and 
established  friendly  relations  with  the 
Chinese  mandarins.  In  spite  of  their  inborn 
mania  of  self-a^rrandization  and  childish 
conceit,  the  Chinese  really  went  out  of 
their  traditional  way  to  welcome  the  in- 
truders. A  few  years  had  been  sufficient 
to  change  this  policy  of  toleration  and 
hospitality.  What  did  the  West  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Portuguese,  bring  into  the 
new  land  ?  Did  it  introduce  her  own 
budding  sciences,  her  dawning  light  of 
civilization  ?  Absolutely  not  A  wild, 
unruly  mob  of  the  worst  fype,  her 
pioneers  laid  the  foundation  for  Chinese 
intolerance  by  their  own  brutal  treatment 
of  the  natives,  by  their  wanton  .cruelties, 
depravity,  and  the  insane  greed  of  ex- 
ploit 

The  Chinese  at  that  time  under  those 
circumstances  had  every  reason  to  remain 
proud  of  their  own  culture  and  civilization, 
and  waxed  indignant  at  the  stream  of  pollu- 
tion the  foreigners  attempted  to  introduce. 
And  China  barred  her  gates  and  crawled 
into  her  own  hole.  When,  twenty-five 
years  later,  Spain  began  to  make  overtures 
for  commercial  treaties  and  concessions, 
the  road  was  anything  but  smooth,  Eng- 
land at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and 
Holland  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  met  with  llie  same  poor 
success.  Add  to  this  the  jealousy  between 
the  Christian  associates  of  Loyola  and  the 
Protestant  orders,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  the  impression  Europe  made 
upon  China  could  not  have  been  fruitful 
of  very  good  results.  True,  for  a  time 
the  Jesuits  knew  enough  not  to  hurt 
the  national  pride  of  the  Chinese, 
thereby  gaining  ^^^^^n^^gf^men  of 
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influence  all  over  the  Empire — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  with  the  conquest  o£ 
China  by  the  Manchus  the  new  dynasty 
adverse  to  foreigners  put  no  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  Jesuits.  But  the  advent 
of  missionaries  of  other  creeds  brought 
strife  and  dissension.  The  first  struggle 
for  areas  of  influence — that  great  curse 
of  China — began.  Again  she  was  face 
to  face  with  undesirable  elements  that 
could  do  her  naught  but  harm.  Again 
Europe  had  overstepped  the  limit,  forcing 
China  to  draw  back  into  herself  and  call 
a  halt  The  missions  were  destroyed ; 
their  inmates  massacred.  The  expulsion 
and  prosecution  of  the  alien  religion  for 
the  first  time  became  a  question  of  politi- 
cal importance.  The  integrity  of  the 
Empire  was  at  stake,  and  from  the  hand- 
shaking of  the  West  and  the  East  only  a 
few  traces  were  left  here  and  there.  But 
if  Europe  at  large  fared  badly  and 
retreated  with  a  sense  of  helpless  indig- 
nation, Russia,  that  other  dragon,  just 
loosened  from  Tartar  rule,  began  to  feel 
her  way,  and  in  repairing  her  own  fences, 
badly  shattered,  looked  ahead  for  more 
game  and  more  room  in  which  to  stretch 
her  gigantic  arms,  heretofore  bound  and 
cramped. 

Unlike  other  European  nations,  Russia, 
in  courting,  cajoling,  bullying,  and  threat- 
ening China  into  some  sort  of  an  under- 
standing,' had  a  twofold  purpose.  From 
a  few  scattered  penal  colonies,  that,  far 
from  being  a  source  of  revenue,  were  a 
constant  drain  upon  the  imperial  treasury, 
Siberia  gradually  became  the  connecting 
link  between  European  Russia  and  tlie 
whole  of  Asia.  Through  Siberia  the  Czar, 
if  he  had  been  successful,  might  have 
been  in  a  position  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  the  Mongols,  as  this  race  had  all 
but  mastered  her  in  ages  gone.  Siberia 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  dumping-place  for 
the  nadonal  refuse.  She  became  the 
most  potent  factor  in  her  internal  and  ex- 
ternal politics.  But  Siberia  alone,  with 
her  ports  frozen  nine  months  out  of  twelve, 
with  journeying  unsafe  and  tiresome,  with 
constant  danger  of  European  interference 
in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Khiva,  Bokhara, 
and  Korea,  and  her  own  great  army  thous- 
ands of  miles  away — Siberia,  as  she  was, 
gave  but  little  satisfaction.  Ways  had 
to  be  found  to  remove  these  natural  ob- 
stacles, to  prepare  Siberia  as  the  battle- 


ground for  what  seemed,  and  seems  now, 
an  inevitable  war  of  exterminaticm  of 
yellow  against  white.  The  acquisition  of 
Port  Arthur,  the  building  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  the  thousand  and  one 
other  reforms  that  to  the  outsider  seem 
the  work  of  yesterday,  were  decided 
upon  decades  ago.  True  to  their  tra> 
ditional  fame  for  sagacity  and  faculty  of 
looking  and  seeing  ahead,  the  crafty  Rus- 
sian statesmen  have  had  one  great  advan- 
tage over  the  rest  of  Europe.  While 
other  nations,  this  coimtry  included,  have 
been  flooding  China  with  missionaries  to 
convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  Rus- 
sia has  been  sending  diplomats  well  versed 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  Far  East, 
masters  of  the  various  Chinese  dialects, 
well  trained  in  an  unofficial,  unobtrusive, 
quiet  way,  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the 
grand  a/up.  It  was  easy  for  China  to 
fight  in  the  open  the  intruders  who,  by 
lack  of  delicacy,  wounded  the  national 
pride.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  escape  the 
nets  laid  carefully  and  with  a  view  to  en- 
tangle at  all  costs. 

Of  course  China  resisted.  This  will  be 
better  understood  when  one  remembers 
the  history  of  her  civilization  and  culture. 
As  a  nation  the  Chinese  are  very  proud 
of  their  history.  Their  thinkers  and 
writers  left  behind  them  an  enormous 
literature  dealing  with  subjects  of  an  im- 
mense variety :  beginning  with  agriculture 
and  economic  treatises  and  ending  with 
questions  on  government,  reli^on,  and 
philosophy.  China  in  her  time  lived 
through  stormy  epochs  of  debates  and 
wrangles  over  questions  political  and 
philosophical.  Gradually,  however,  the 
Chinese  philosophy  found  its  turning 
point ;  various  systems  managed  to  form 
themselves  and  exist  peacefully  side  by 
side.  The  Chinese  learned  early  to  re- 
spect the  opinions  of  their  adversaries  on 
religion  or  morals  and  became  tolerant  to 
a  h^h  degree.  They  worked  out  an  eti- 
quette of  their  own,  astounding  in  its 
politeness,  that  would  seem  comical  only 
to  those  to  whom  everything  seems  funny 
which  is  not  built  on  a  pattern  of  their  own. 
In  a  word,  China  at  that  time  knew  no 
formidable  rivals.  She  was  for  the  East 
what  olden  Rome  had  been  for  the  West — 
the  source  of  enlightenment,  a  model  of  a 
well-ruled,  prosperous  kingdom.  It  is  but 
natural  that  China  sho  ild  have  looked 
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with  contempt  upon  the  scum  that  Europe 
was  wont  to  send  into  her  cities  and  vil- 
lages on  conquest  bound. 

The  invincible  China  became  petrified 
in  her  own  greatness.  The  sneers  of 
Europe  never  reached  the  ears  of  the 
rulers  nor  of  their  vassals.  China  slept 
a  sound,  deep  sleep,  and  her  misfortune 
is  that  she  slept  too  long  and  too  soundly. 
The  systems  and  doctrines  good  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  were  found  wanting  in 
their  essential  characteristics.  The  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  the  £mpire 
grew  moth-eaten  and  rotten  to  the  core. 
The  savants,  formerly  the  pride  of  China, 
became  scarce  and  shallow.  Justice  was 
a  farce.  Corruption  was  rampant.  In 
short,  China  became  a  fossil  that  had  out- 
lived itself  and  was  on  the  verge  of  de- 
composition. The  Chinese  Empire,  like 
a  very  old  man,  was  suffering  from  senile 
dementia.  At  the  same  time  Rus»a  was 
making  tremendous  strides. 

Two  centuries  after  China  for  the  last 
time  closed  her  dooi^  to  the  outer  world, 
Russia  knocked  once  more.  China  did 
not  hear  that  knocking.  She  did  not 
know,  she  could  not  know,  that  since  her 
last  acquaintance  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  entirely  changed — that  instead  oi 
straggling  adventurers  there  were  power- 
ful monarchic  and  republics  now  waiting 
impatiently  at  her  gates  demanding  admis- 
sion. China  kept  on  slumbering.  The 
despised  Europeans,  weary  of  waiting, 
stormed  the  gates,  and  the  humiliated 
China,  with  her  pride  trailing  in  the  dust, 
had  to  acknowledge  Europe's  supremacy. 
She  did,  but  at  the  same  time  hid  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  a  fierce  hatred  toward  the 
men  who  shattered  her  prestige,  the 
Western  "  Barbars "  who  showed  China 
how  helpless  she  was.  What  ag^avated 
matters  was  the  fact  that  her  next-door 
neighbor — little  Miss  Japan — the  Land  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  awoke  at  the  same  time 
and  willingly  held  out  her  tiny  hand  to 
Europe,  and,  with  an  ape-like  faculty  for 
apprehension  and  imitation,  grasped  and 
at^rbed  the  vital  points  of  Western  civili- 
zation, thus  saving  herself  from  the  forcible 
injection  of  the  bitter  medicine  she  could 
not  escape.  China  could  not  do  it — and 
her  awakening  was  painful.  Now  and 
then  China  would  rise  in  revolt  The 
appeaxan(»  of  powerful  fleets  at  her  har- 
bors made  her  retteat.  China  yielded. 


The  period  of  1860-1892  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  era  of  the  slow  opening  of 
China  to  the  outer  world.  At  the  end  of 
the  Franco-Chinese  war  in  I860  the  treaty 
of  Peking  was  signed,  giving  foreigners  a 
wider  field  of  activity.  These  wars  and 
treaties  proved  a  great  shock  to  the  self- 
enamored  Celestial  Empire.  True,  it  still 
deemed  itself  vastly  superior  to  the  "  rot- 
ten West,"  but  it  opened  its  eyes  widely, 
nevertheless,  and  thought  no  more  of 
sleep.  China  understood  that  she  was 
behind  all  other  nations  in  military  re- 
sources, if  in  nothing  else.  She  began  to 
take  lessons  from  her  conquerors.  For 
this  Russia  had  been  waiting ;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  was  anticipated.  She 
took  it  upon  herself  to  teach  the  Chinese 
how  to  fight,  to  organize  an  army,  to  build 
ships,  to  arm  forts,  to  manage  finances,  and 
to  nm  railways.  Great  results  were  ex- 
pected and  feared  by  observing  Europe. 
The  dragon  was  waking  up,  indeed.  The 
ddusion  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  complete. 
No  sooner  did  Li-Hung-Chang  review  the 
combined  armies  and  fieet  amid  the  ex- 
travagant praises  of  the  European  sooth- 
sayers and  prophets  than  little  Japan,  her- 
self scarcely  out  of  the  cradle,  delivered  a 
blow  that  once  more  showed  China  how 
really  far  too  long  and  too  sound  had 
been  her  sleep,  /dl  these  defeats  played 
directly  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  Now 
by  threatening  and  cajoling,  then  by 
bribery,  her  statesmen  learned  to  handle 
the  men  behind  the  throne  in  China  to 
the  best  of  their  own  interests.  Russian 
commerce  took  a  new  lease  of  life.  Its 
development  was  rapid.  As  an  illustra- 
tion the  following  figures  may  serve :  In 
1845  there  were  registered  945  trips  of 
European  ships  into  Chinese  ports  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  372,000.  In  1899  it 
increased  to  38,000  with  a  tonnage  of 
29,622,000 ;  in  other  words,  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years  the  tonnage  had  increased 
nearly  eighty  times.  At  the  same  time 
competition  among  nations  for  the  com- 
merce of  China  became  exceedingly  keen. 

Up  to  1860  England  and  France  were 
the  sole  masters  of  China's  foreign  trade. 
In  1861  Prussia  s^ed  her  first  treaty,  and 
at  once  became  a  dangerous  rival.  Then 
Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  each 
put  forth  its  claim,  taking  a  hand  in 
developing  the  trade  of  the  vast  empire  that 
is  too  enormously  rich  to  be  left  alone. 
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The  war  with  Japan  and  its  disastrous 
end  left  China  more  completely  than  ever 
at  the  mercy  o£  Russia.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  combined  diplomatic  efforts  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France  her  fate  at 
the  hands  of  victorious  Japan  would  have 
been  sad,  indeed.  At  least  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Russian  thinkers,  who  declare 
that  thus  she  was  saved  from  division  for 
a  time.  The  loan  made  in  Russia  to 
enable  China  to  pay  the  Japanese  war  in- 
demnity gave  the  Russian  Bear  the  longed- 
for  opportunity,  and  Formosa,  Port  Arthur 
and  Manchuria,  Weihaiwei  and  Kaulun, 
Klaochau  and  Shantung,  Hainan,  one  slice 
after  another,  went  to  the  greedy,  land- 
giabbing  powers  of  Europe,  scane  in  the 
form  of  leased  ports,  others  as  indemnities 
for  injuries  received. 

All  these  calamities  followed  one  an- 
other in  such  quick  succession  that  China 
found  herself  tied  hands  and  feet,  and  if 
she  is  now  waking  up  she  will  find  her 
limbs  of  little  use.  Russia  could  not 
vake  her,  but  she  tied  her  and  made  her 
helpless.  This  is  the  Ic^cal  outcome  of 
a  long  campaign  of  civilization  of  the 
young  West  against  the  older  civilization 
of  the  dead  and  dying  East.  The  various 
"  areas  of  influences,"  however,  were  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  amount  of  good  for  the 
Celestial  Empire.  Feeling  compelled  to 
bow  to  Europe  and  take  their  dearly 
boi^t  lessons,  the  enraged  masses  can- 
not fail  to  see  the  real  mercenary  motive 
underlying  the  so-called  humanitarian 
and  enlightening  expeditions  of  the  West- 
em  world.  TJhe  agitations  against  foreign- 
ers are  the  fruit  of  the  helpless  rage  of  fan- 
atics whose  patriotism,  aroused  rather  late, 
seems  to  find  support,  if  not  ofiicial  sanc- 
tion, in  the  palaces  of  the  governors 
and  factotums  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
The  patriotism  of  the  Chinese  must 
not  be  undervalued.  Coupled  with  the 
ignorance  and  density  of  the  masses  and 


the  looseness  of  corrupted  officials  it  be- 
trays itself  in  its  coarsest  forms,  in  its 
hatred  for  Europeans,  in  riots,  and  mur- 
derii^  of  missionaries.    Hand  in  hand 
with  this  go  the  agitations  for  reforms  and 
education.  The  fanatical  devotion  to  their 
country,  bother  with  thdr  inborn  faculty 
of  justly  appreciating  their  own  defects, 
forms  the  bulwark  of  strength  of  the 
Flowery  Kingdom,  which,  after  all,  is 
bound  to  take  its  place  among  the  powerful 
nations  of  the  world.    Europe  effected 
her  entrance  by  force.    She  is  still  an- 
tagonized, but  this  is  explained  by  the 
existence  in  the  awakening  China  of  a 
party  of  self-content,  and  the  deep-rooted 
doubt  of  tiie  sincere  intentions  of  her 
Siberian  neighbor.   But  the  soil  for  civil- 
ization is  even  now  being  prepared  and 
fertilized  in  China,  roused  against  her  own 
will.    She  will  soon  get  over  the  last 
spasms  of  the  old  influence  and  come  out 
openly,  ready  to  meet  all  advances  of  the 
envoys  of  true  civilization.   These  envoys 
must  not  forget  that  they  do  not  deal  hcae 
with  savage  redskins  or  Kaffirs  and 
Basutos,  but  with  a  people  highly  cultured 
in  their  own  way,  a  land  with  a  vast  pop- 
ulation, a  strong  spirit,  willing  to  learn,  but 
not  to  put  its  neck  into  the  Russian  harness. 

Such  a  mistake  will  prove  fatal  as  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Once  more  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  will  move  the  Chinese 
millions,  and  who  knows  if  the  Russian 
instructors  now  in  the  pay  ot  Cluna  will 
not  succeed  by  that  time  in  bringing  her 
armies  and  her  fleet  to  such  a-  d^ree  of 
perfection  that  she  will  break  away  from 
the  Czar's  guardianship  and  go  her  own 
way.  Let  Europe  arouse  the  sleeping 
dragon,  let  her  give  him  a  chance  to  get 
up,  but  she  will  regret  it  if  she  tries  to 
tie  his  limbs.  He  may  be  strong  enough 
to  break  his  chains,  and  this  may  prove 
disastrous  both  to  modern  civilization 
and  to  die  interests  <tf  its  agents. 
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IX. — A  Hebrew  Drama  of  Love 
By  Lyman  Abbott 


LITERATURE  is  an  interpretation 
of  life.  Such  an  inteiiwetation 
may  be  given  in  either  one  of  three 
forms ;  the  interpreter  may  expound  in  a 
philosophical  manner  the  laws  of  life, 
illustrating  them  more  or  less  by  pictures 
produced  by  his  imaginsltion  or  by  inci- 
dents from  history  or  from  other  authors ; 
or  he  may  portray  life* in  action  and 
accompany  the  portrayal  with  some  de- 
scription and  interpretation ;  or  he  may 
simply  create  the  characters  and  place 
them  in  the  situations  which  he  has  in- 
vented for  them  and  leave  them  to  inter- 
pret themselves  by  their  speech  and  their 
actions.  The  first  form  of  literature  is 
Essay,  the  second  is  Novel,  the  third  is 
Drama.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  elud- 
dates  the  nature  of  heroism  thus :  "  Self- 
trust  is  the  essence  of  heroism.  It  is 
the  state  of  the  soul  at  war,  and  its 
ultimate  objects  are  the  last  defiance  of 
falsehood  and  wrong,  and  the  power  to 
bear  all  that  can  be  inflicted  by  evil 
agents."*  Thackeray,  in  "  The  Newcomes," 
gives  us  no  definition  of  heroism,  but  in 
Colonel  Newcome  he  paints  the  picture 
of  a  hero.  We  see,  however,  not  only 
the  portrait,  but  the  artist,  at  his  work 
painting  it.  We  know  what  he  thinks  of 
his  sitter,  for  he  tells  us  veiy  frankly : 
*'  With  that  fidelity  which  was  an  instinct 
of  his  nature,  this  brave  man  thought  ever 
of  his  absent  child  and  longed  after  him. 
He  never  forsook  the  native  servants  and 
nurses  who  had  charge  of  the  child,  but 
endowed  them  with  money  sufficient  (and 
little  was  wanted  by  the  people  of  that 
frugal  race)  to  make  all  their  future  lives 
comfortable.  No  friends  went  to  Europe, 
no  ship  departed,  but  Newcome  sent 
presents  and  remembrances  to  the  boy 
and  thanks  to  all  who  were  kind  to  his 
son."'  Here  the  hero  is  seen,  but  seen 

'  Emerson's  Essays :  "  Heroism,"  p. 
»  **  The  Newcomw,"  ch.  V. 


through  the  eyes  of  the  artist  who  is 

painting  his  hero's  portrait  In  "  Clive  " 
Browning  portrays  a  hero,  but  says  no 
word  of  eulogy  or  criticism.  He  simply 
bids  you  look  and  see  Clive's  deed ;  sum- 
mons you,  as  a  bystander  might,  to  the 
door  of  the  club-room  to  see  the  scene : 

Twice  the  muzzle  touched  my  forehead. 

Heavy  barrel,  flurried  wrist. 
Either  spoils  a  steady  liftine.  lliriceidien, 

"  Laugh  at  Hell  who  list, 
Ican't!  God's  no  fable  either.   DldOiisboy's  - 

eye  wink  once  ?   No ! 
There's  no  standing  him  and  Hell  and  God  all 

three  against  me, — so 
I  did  cheat!" 

And  down  he  threw  the  pistol.* 

In  the  Essay  the  principle  is  eluci- 
dated, in  the  Novel  it  is  illustrated, 
in  the  Drama  it  is  simply  portrayed ; 
in  the  Essay  the  author  interprets,  in 
the  Novel  he  portrays  and  interprets, 
in  the  Drama  his  portrayal  is  I^t  to 
be  self-interpretative.  This  self-interpre- 
tative nature  of  the  drama  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  which  fit  it  for  presenta- 
tion on  the  stage,  but  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  The  drama  may  be  a  story 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  told  "by 
actual  representation  of  persons  by  per- 
sons, with  imitation  of  language,  voice, 
gesture,  dress,  and  accessories  or  sur- 
rounding conditions  but  this  is  by  no 
means  essential.  Browning's  '*  Ring  and 
the  Book,"  which  could,  by  no  possibility, 
be  acted  on  the  stage,  is  as  truly  a  drama 
as  is  "  Hamlet  "  or  "  Faust."  The  real 
distinction  between  the  dramatic  and  the 
epic  poem  is  well  defined  by  Boudcault : 
"In  the  epic  poem  there  is  only  one" 
speaker — the  poet  himself.  The  action 
is  bygone.  The  scene  is  described. 
The  persons  are  spoken  of  as  third  per- 
sons. There  are  only  two  concerned  in 
it,  the  poet  and  the  reader.   In  the  drama 

^jDnunatic  Jdylls:  "CUve."  Bniwnliw's  Works,  Vtd. 
» Century  Dictionary.  ,  . 
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the  action  is  present,  the  scene  is  visible, 
the  persons  are  speakers,  the  sentiments 
and  passions  are  theirs."^ 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  "  Song  of 
Songs  "  is  a  dtama.  It  is  a  portrayal  of 
woman's  love  resisting  the  enticements  of 
ambition.  No  moral  is  drawn  ;  no  de- 
scriptions are  furnished  ;  the  painter  is  un- 
seen ;  an  invisible  artist  summons  us  to  look 
on,  while  the  royal  lover  endeavors  by  every 
blandishment  to  win  the  peasant  girl ;  he 
invites  us  to  listen  to  her  replies,  to  wit- 
ness even  her  night-dreams,  and  to  see  at 
last  the  victory  which  her  love,  never  for 
a  moment  vacillating,  wins  for  her  and  for 
woman  and  for  love.  It  is  not  a  drama 
to  be  enacted  on  a  stage ;  though  it  might 
lend  itself  to  simple  performance  as  a 
musical  interlude,  with  Uie  simplest  scenic 
effects,  or  with  none  at  alL  Only  two 
characters  are  prominent  in  the  drama, 
King  Solomon  and  the  Shulamite  maiden, 
though  a  third  character,  the  peasant 
lover,  who  appears  only  at  the  close  of 
the  drama,  and  then  only  as  a  lay  figure, 
with  a  single  song,  is  essential  to  the  story ; 
so  is  the  chorus  of  women  from  the  harem 
of  the  King.' 

The  scene  opens  in  Galilee,  whither 
Solomon  with  his  court  and  his  harem 
has  come  upon  a  summer  excursion.  If 
the  Hebrew  dramatist  had  been  familiar 
with  the  device  of  the  Greek  Chorus,  it 
would  have  described  the  scene :  the 
royal  encampment,  the  white  tents  set 
out  upon  the  plain,  the  royal  tent  in  the 
center,  the  military  bands,  the  court 
officers,  the  ladies  of  the  harem  in  their 
gorgeous  apparel.  In  the  midst  of  them 
is  a  sunburned  peasant  girl,  with  that 
'  fresh  beauty  which  appears  all  the  more 
striking  in  contrast  with  the  formal  and 
artificial  and  somewhat  worn  beauties  of 
the  society  ladies  who  make  up  the  Ori- 
ental court.  The  play  opens  with  a  chorus 
by  the  ladies  of  the  harem.* 

ACT  FIRST 

Chorus  of  Women.    Let  him  kiss  me  with 
the  kisses  of  his  mouth  : 
For  thy  love  is  better  than  wine.. 
Thine  ointments  have  a  goodly  fragrance ; 
Thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth  ; 

'Quoted  in  Century  Dictionary. 

* lassume  here  the  dramatic  interpretaUon. fully  set 
lorth  by  Dr.  Gri^s  in  "  Ttw  Lily  Anoag  Tbcrns  r  for 
a  different  interpretation  see  Pnnessor  Houlton's  ''Bible 
for  English  Readers." 

*  I  use  in  this  interpretative  rendering  of  tMs  love  drama, 
the  Revised  Version,  modifying  it  occasionaily  to  give 
the  color  which  the  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  demvfdi 


Therefore  do  the  maidens  love  thee. 

Draw  me :  we  will  run  after  thee: 

The  king  bath  brought  me  into  his  chambers: 

We  will  be  elad  andrejoice  in  thee, 

We  will  make  mention  of  thy  love  more  Aan 

of  wine : 
Rightly  do  they  love  thee. 
Shuiamite  Maiden  { deprectUingly).    I  am 

black,  but  comely, 
O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
As  the  tents  of  Kedar, 
As  the  curtains  of  Solomon. 
Look  not  upon  me,  because  I  am  swarthy, 
Because  the  sim  hath  scorched  me. 
My  mother's  sons  were  incei^ed  against  me, 
They  made  me  keeper  of  die  vineyards; 
But  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept 

Then  she  turns  from  the  chorus  and 
addresses,  in  imagination,  her  absent  lover. 

Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my  soul  lovefh. 
Where  thou  feedest  tiiy  flock,  where  tbou 

makest  it  to.  rest  at  noon : 
For  why  should  1  be  as  one  that  wandereth 
Beside  the  flocks  of  thy  companions  ? 
Chorus  (satirically).   If  thou  know  not 

thyself '  O  thou  fairest  among  women. 
Go  thy  way  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock, 
And  feed  thy  kids  beside  the  shei^ierds'  teatB. 

Solomon  enters  and  prefers  bis  suit 
in  person.  Then  follows  a  dialogue 
between  the  two :  he  promises  her  jeweb, 
she  longs  for  her  lover ;  he  flatters  her 
beauty,  she  recalls  her  peasant  h<Hne; 
he  promises  her  a  dwelling-place  in  a 
palace  of  cedar,  she  replies  that  she  is 
but  a  lily  of  the  valley,  he  replies  such  a 
lily  in  such  peasant  and  poor  surround- 
ings is  as  a  lily  among  thorns,  she  re- 
sponds with  reminiscences  of  the  simple 
joys  of  her  village  life  and  her  villas  lover. 

Solomon.   I  have  compared  thee,  O  my  lov^ 
To  a  steed  in  Pharaoh's  chariots. 
Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  plaits  of  hair. 
Thy  neck  with  strings  of  jewels. 
We  will  make  thee  ^aits  of  gold 
With  studs  of  silver. 

Shulamite.   While  the  king  sat  at  his  taUe, 
My  spikenard  sent  forth  its  ^^ance. 
My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  bundle  of  mynii. 
That  lieth  betwixt  my  breasts. 
My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  henna- 
flowers 
In  the  vineyards  of  En-gedi. 
Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love ;  behold,  tboo 

art  fair ; 
Thou  hast  doves'  eyes. 
Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea  pleasant: 
Also  our  couch  is  greoi. 

Solomon,  The  beams  of  our  house  an 
cedars, 
And  our  rafters  are  firs. 

■  So  the  Septuagint.  The  meaning  appears  to  be: 
if  thou  knowest  not  tliy  beauty  and  consequent  inftoeoce 
with  the  Idng  and  opportonny  for  preferiiKtit,  tiKO  |Q 
Ijack  to  your  shepherd  life,  '  \ 
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Skulamite.   I  am  a  rose  of  Sharon, 
A  lily  of  the  valleys. 

Solomon.   As  a  lily  among;  thofns, 
So  is  my  love  among  the  daughters. 
•  Shulamite,  As  the  apple-tree  among  the 

trees  ol  the  wotxj, 
So  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons. 
I  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight, 
And  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste. 
He  brought  me  to  the  banqueting  house, 
And  his  banner  over  me  was  love. 
Stay  ye  me  with  cakes  of  raisins,  comfort  me 

with  apples : 
For  I  am  sick  for  love. 
Let  his  left  hand  be  under  my  head, 
And  his  right  hand  embrace  me. 
I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field. 
That  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awaken  love. 
Until  It  please. 

Love  is  spontaneous ;  love  springs  up 
of  itself.  Jewels  cannot  buy  it,  gold  can- 
not purchase  it,  ambition  cannot  arouse 
it,  courtly  offers  cannot  win  it.  "  I  adjure 
you  that  you  try  not  to  stir  or  awaken 
love."  It  springs  spontaneously  or  not 
at  alL 

Then  follows  a  reminiscent  song,  in 
which  the  Shulamite,  as  in  a  vision,  sees 
her  lover  coming  to  her,  and  hears  his  love 
song  at  her  latticed  window : 

Skulapttite.   The  voice  of  my  beloved ! 
behold,  he  cometh, 
Leaping  mountains,  skipping  upon 

My  beloved  is  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart 
Behold,  he  standetii  behind  our  wall, 
He  looketh  in  at  the  windows. 
He  sheweth  himself  through  the  lattice. 
My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me : 
Lover's  Song.   Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair 

one,  and  come  away. 
For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone  ; 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ; 
The  time  of  me  singing  of  birds  is  come. 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 

land; 

The  fig-tree  ripeneth  her  green  ligs. 

And  the  vines  are  in  blossom. 

They  give  forth  their  fragrance. 

Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away. 

O  my  dove,  that  art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 

in  the  covert  of  the  steep  place. 
Let  me  see  ifay  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy 

voice ; 

For  sweet  is  thy  voice,  and  thy  countenance  is 
comely. 

Shulamit^s  Sone.   Take  us  the  foxes,  the 
litde  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vineyards ; 
For  our  vineyards  are  in  blossom.' 


'  The  distich  is  a  reminiscence  bf  a  vinedresser's  song ; 
and  it  intimates  ttiat  her  duties  in  the  vineyard  prevent 
ber  from  immediatelv  joining  htm.  She  imagines  her- 
self separated  from  nis  vineyard  by  some  inf^rvening 
hills,  and  ben  bim  at  the  early  dawn  to  climb  over  the 
mountains  which  separate  them  and  come  to  her.  AU  is 
In  the  realm  of  imagination. 


My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his : 
He  feedeth  his  flock  among  the  lilies. 
When  the  day  breaks,  and  the  shadows  flee 
away. 

Turn,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  a 

yoimg  hart 
Upon  the  mountains  which  separate  us. 

ACT  SECOND 

The  scene  changes.  The  King  has  re- 
turned to  Jeftisalem,  bringii^  the  Shu- 
lamite maiden  with  him.  He  hopes  that 
separation  from  her  lover  will  cause-her  to 
forget  her  love.  But  in  vain  ;  itj  her  sleep 
she  dreams  of  her  lover ;  dreams  that  she 
sought  him  in  the  city,  found  him,  and 
brought  him  to  her  mother's  house.  The 
song  of  her  dream  ends  with  the  refrain 
we  have  already  heard,  *'  Stir  not  up,  nor 
awaken  love." 

The  Shulamite's  Dream.   By  night  on  my 
bed  I  sought  htmwhommy^ulloveth  : 
I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not. 
I  said,  I  will  rise  now,  and  go  about  the  cify. 
In  the  streets  and  in  the  broad  ways, 
I  will  seek  him  whom  my  soul  loveth : 
I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not. 
The  watchmen  that  go  about  the  city  found 
me: 

To  whom  I  said.  Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul 
loveth? 

It  was  but  a  little  that  I  passed  from  them. 
When  I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth ; 
I  held  him,  and  would  not  let  him  go, 
Until  1  had  brought  him  into  my  mother's 
house, 

And  into  the  chamber  of  her  that  conceived 
me. 

I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  tne  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  fidd, 
That  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awaken  love, 
Until  It  please. 

To  enhance  the  dramatic  effect  of  the 
next  scene,  in  which  the  King's  appeal  to 
the  ambition  of  the  Shulamite  maiden  is 
presented  with  all  the  eloquence  of  which 
the  royal  suitor  is  capable,  the  poet  acts 
the  part  of  Greek  Chorus  and  describes 
the  King  and  the  military  procession 
which  accompanies  him  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital. 

Interpreter.  Who  is  this  thatcometh  upout 
of  the  wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke, 

Perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense. 

With  all  powdo^  of  the  merchant  ? 

Behold,  it  is  tiie  titter  of  Solomon ; 

Threescore  mighty  men  are  about 

Of  the  mighty  men  of  Israel. 

They  all  handle  the  sword,  and  are  expert  in 
war: 

Every  man  hath  his  sword  upon  his  thigh, 

Because  of  fear  in  the  night. 

King  Solomon  made  himself  a  palanquin 

Of  the  wood  of  Lebanon. 

He  made  the  pillars  tiiereof  o|.^ilver. 
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The  bottom  thereof  of  gold,  the  seat  of  it  of 
purple, 

The  midst  thereof  beii^  paved  with  love, 

From  Ae  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

Go  forth,  O  ye  daughters  of  Zioo,  and  behold 

King  Solomon, 
With  the  crown  wherewith  his  mother  hath 

crowned  him  in  the  day  of  his  espousals, 
And  in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart. 

The  King  in  this  splendor  of  bis  city 
life  renews  his  suit :  see  how  he  does  it — 
foolish  wise  n^an — by  flattery,  not  by 
love ;  and  woman's  heart  is  won  by  love, 
not  by  flattery. 

Solomon.   Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love ; 

behold,  thou  art  fair ; 
Thou  hast  doves'  eyes  behind  thy  veil  :* 
Thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats, 
That  lie  along  the  side  ox  mount  Gilead. 
Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  ewes  diat  are 

newly  shorn, 
Which  are  come  up  from  the  washing; 
Whereof  every  one  hath  twins. 
And  none>is  bereaved  among  mem. 
Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet, 
And  thy  mouth  is  comely : 
Thy  temples  are  like  a  piece  of  a  pomegranate 
Behind  thy  veil. 

Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David  builded 

for  an  armoury. 
Whereon  there  hang  a  thousand  bucklers, 
All  the  shields  of  the  mi^ty  men. 
Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  fawns  Aat  are 

twins  of  a  roe. 
Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love ; 
And  there  is  no  spot  in  thee. 
Shulamite.   My  beloved  is  mine  and  I  «m 

his. 

He  feedeth  his  flock  among  the  lilies. 
When  the  day  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee 
away 

I  will  get  me  to  the  mountain  of  myrrh 
And  to  the  hill  of  frankincense.* 

The  Shulamite's  fidelity  to  her  peasant 
lover  touches  at  last  the  heart  of  the  King. 
His  appeal  is  no  more  to  her  ambition,  to 
her  love  of  luxury,  to  her  self-love.  She 
is  to  him  as  a  garden  barred  against  him. 
He  calls  on  the  winds  to  come  and  blow 
upon  the  garden  that  it  may  bloom  for 
him.  He  is  at  last  really  in  love,  and 
sings  a  true  lover's  song  to  her,  appealing 
to  her  love." 

Solomon.  Come  with  me  away  from  Leb- 
anon, my  bride, 

>  Compare  chap,  i.,  15.  She  nas  not  veiled  tn  tlw 
country ;  now  that  she  has  come  up  to  Jenis^mandthe 
palace  she  wears  her  veil. 

■  For  reasocks  for  this  change  in  the  text  we  Dr.  Griflis's 
*'  The  Lily  Amone:  Thorns,'' pp.  204-207.  Verse  6  where 
it  stands  in  the  usual  text  makes  a  break  in  Solomon's 
Song,  which  is  out  of  character  with  the  King,  and  the  fact 
that  it  repeats  the  words  ol  the  Shulamite  in  chap.  iL, 
16, 17,  affords  a  sufficient  reason  for  believintt  that  it  is 
bere  misplaced,  and  should  be  regaxded  as  the  maiden's 
reply  to  the  royal  suitor. 

■  This  seems  to  me  a  more  probable  interpretation  than 
tbatof  Dr.  GriiBs  that  this  song  ban  "ideal  interview" 
between  the  Sbnlamite  and  her  peasant  lover. 


Utlook  t2«  July 

With  me  away  from  Lebanon: 
Come  from  tfie  top  of  Amana, 
From  the  top  of  benir  and  Hermon, 
From  the  lions'  dens. 
From  the  mountains  of  the  leopards. 
Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart,  my  sister,  mj 
bride ; 

Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart  with  one  look 
from  thine  eyes. 

With  one  chain  of  thy  neck. 

How  fair  is  thy  love,  my  sister,  my  tmde ! 

How  much  better  is  thy  love  than  wine ! 

And  the  smell  of  thine  ointments  dian  all  man- 
ner of  spices ! 

Thy  lips,  O  my  bride,  drop  honey : 

Honey  and  muk  are  under  thy  tonsue ; 

And  Uie  smdl  of  thy  garments  is  lilce  the  amdl 
of  Lebanon. 

A  garden  barred  against  me  is  my  sister,  my 
bride ; 

A  spring  fenced  against  me,  a  fountain  sealed. 
Thy  shoots  are  an  orchard  of  poBKgranates, 

with  precious  fruits ; 
Henna  with  spikenard  plants, 
Spikenard  and  safihvn, 

Calamus  and  cinnamon,  widi  all  trees  of  frank- 
incense ; 

Myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  die  chief  spices. 

Thou  art  a  fountain  of  gardens, 

A  well  of  living  waters, 

And  flowing  streams  from  Lebanon. 

Awake,  O  north  wind ;  and  come,  thou  south ; 

Blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  thoeof 

'  may  blow  out. 
Suffer  the  beloved  to  come  into  his  garden. 
And  eat  his  precious  fruits. 
I  am  come  into  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  bride : 
I  have  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my  spice; 
1  have  eaten  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey ; 
I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my  milk. 
Eat,  O  friends ; 

Drink,  yea,  drink  abundantly,  of  love. 

Her  only  answer  to  him  is  the  recital  of 
her  dream.  If  he  loves  as  he  says  he 
does,  surely  he  can  understand  her  love, 
which  fills  her  sleeping  as  well  as  her 
waking  hours. 

The  Shulamite's  Second  Dream,    I  was 
asleep,  but  my  heart  waked. 
It  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved  that  knocketh. 
saying. 

Open  to  me.  my  sister,  my  love,  my  dove,  ray 

undefiled : 
For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew. 
My  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night. 
I  have  put  off  my  coat ;  how  shall  I  put  it  on? 
I  have  washed  my  feet ;  now  shall  I  dcmle  diem  t 
My  beloved  put  m  his  hand  by  the  hole  of  the 

door, 

And  my  heart  was  moved  \nthin  me. 

I  rose  up  to  open  to  my  beloved ; 

And  my  hands  dropped  with  myrrh. 

And  my  fingers  with  liquid  myrrh, 

Upon  the  handles  of  the  bolt  . 

I  opened  to  my  beloved  j 

But  my  beloved  had  withdrawn  himself  and 

was  gone. 
My  soul  went  forth  when  he  spake : 
I  sought  him,  but  I  could  not  find  him ; 
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I  called  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer. 
The  watchmen  that  go  about  the  city  found  me, 
They  smote  me,  they  wounded  me ; 
The  keepers  of  the  walls  took  away  my  veil 
from  me. 

I  adjure  vou,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  if  ye 
find  my  beloved, 

That  ye  tell  him,  that  I  am  sick  because  of  love. 
Chorus  of  Women.  What  is  thy  beloved 
more  than  another  beloved, 

O  diou  fairest  among  women  ? 

What  b  diy  beloved  more  than  another,  be- 
loved. 

That  thou  dost  so  adjure  us  ? 

Puzzle  of  all  ages :  why  is  one  woman 
to  one  man  more  than  all  other  women, 
and  one  man  to  one  woman  more  than  all 
other  men  ?  She  cannot  tell ;  they  cannot 
tell ;  no  one  can  teU.  But  it  always  has 
been  so  since  Eve  was  brought  to  Adam 
and  they  twain  became  one  flesh.  She 
tries  to  answer  by  giving  a  portrait  of  him. 
When  did  a  lover's  portrait  ever  seem 
true  to  other  than  the  lover  who  painted 
It?  In  our  estimate  of  this  portrait  we 
must  allow  for  both  a  lover's  exaggerations 
and  for  Oriental  exaggerations.  No  won- 
der if  to  the  critic  it  seems  strange,  primi- 
tive, and  crude. 

My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy, 

Tbe  chiefest  among  ten  thousand. 

His  h«ul  is  as  the  most  fine  gold. 

His  locks  are  curling,  and  black  as  a  raven. 

His  eyes  are  like  doves  beside  the  water  brooks ; 

Washed  with  milk,  and  iitly  set. 

His  cheeks  are  as  a  bed  of  spices,  as  banks  of 
sweet  herbs : 

His  lips  are  as  lilies,  dropping  liquid  myrrh. 

His  hands  are  as  rings  of  gold  set  with  beryl : 

His  body  is  as  ivory  work  overlaid  with  sap- 
phires. 

His  legs  are  as  pillars  of  marble,  set  upon 

sockets  of  fine  gold : 
His  aspect  is  like  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the 

cedars. 

His  mouth  is  most  sweet :  yea,  he  is  altt^ther 

lovely. 

Thb  is  my  beloved,  and  this  is  my  friend, 
O  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
Chorus  {sarcastically).   Whither  is  thy  be- 
loved gone, 

0  diou  fairest  among  women  ? 
Whither  hath  thy  beloved  turned  him, 
That  we  may  seek  him  with  thee  ? 

Skulamite.   My  beloved  is  gone  down  to 
his  garden,  to  the  beds  of  spices. 
To  feed  in  the  gardens,  and  to  gather  lilies. 

1  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved  is  mine : 
He  feedeth  his  flock  among  the  lilies. 

One  more  effort  the  King  makes.  He 
has  tried  appeal  to  ambition,  to  vanity,  to 
self-love ;  his  admiration  has  been  con- 
verted into  love,  and  he  has  tried  love. 
Now  at  last  he  promises  her  that  if  she 
irill  come  to  him  she  shall  be  in  very  truth 


his  queen,  supreme,  above  all  others,  the 
only  one.  But  in  vain  his  pleading,  in 
vain  the  anticipations  of  her  glory  by  the 
chorus  of  women,  her  answer  repeats  the 
answer  she  has  given  to  her  royal  suitor. 

Solomon.   Thou  art  beautiful,  O  my  lov^ 
as  Tirzah, 
Comely  as  Jerusalem, 
Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 
Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me. 
For  diey  nave  overcome  me. 
Thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goate. 
That  lie  alon^  the  side  of  Gilead. 
Ttiy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  ewes. 
Which  are  come  up  from  the  washing; 
Whereof  every  one  hath  twins, 
And  none  is  bereaved  among  them. 
Thy  temples  are  like  a  piece  of  a  pomegranate 
Behind  my  veil. 

There  are  threescore  queens,  and  fourscore 

concubines, 
And  maidens  without  number. 
But  my  dove,  my  undefiled,  is  but  one ; 
She  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother ; 
She  is  the  choice  one  of  her  that  bare  her. 
The  daughters  saw  her,  and  called  her  blessed ; 
Yea,  the  queens  and  the  concubines,  and  they 

praised  her. 
Chorus  of  Women.  Wholsshetiliatlooketh 

forth  as  the  morning, 
Fair  as  the  moon, 
Gear  as  the  sun. 

Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  I 


The  Skulamite.    I  am  my  beloved's. 
And  his  desire  is  toward  me. 
Com^  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the 
field ; 

Let  us  lodge  in  the  villages. 

Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards ; 

Let  us  see  whether  the  vine  hath  budded,  and 

its  blossom  be  open, 
And  the  pomegranates  be  in  flower : 
There  will  I  give  thee  my  love. 
The  mandrakes  give  form  fragrance, 
And  at  our  doors  ve  all  manner  of  i»%cious 

fruits,  new  and  old, 
Which  I  have  laid  up  for  thee,  O  my  beloved. 
Oh  that  thou  wert  as  my  brother. 
That  sucked  the  breasts  of  my  mother  I 
When  1  should  find  thee  without,  I  would 

kiss  thee ; 
Yea,  and  none  would  despise  rae. 
I  wotdd  lead  thee,  and  bring  thee  into  my 

mother's  house, 
Who  would  instruct  me ; 
I  would  cause  thee  to  drink  oi  spiced  wine. 
Of  the  juice  of  my  pomegranate. 
His  left  hand  should  be  under  my  head, 
And  his  right  hand  should  embrace  me. 
I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
That  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awaken  love, 
Until  it  please. 

ACT  THIRD 

The  scene  once  more  changes  back  to 
Galilee.  Love  has  won.  The  Shulamite 
maiden  appears,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
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her  peasant  lover.  The  village  maidens 
sing  a  song  of  greeting  to  village  bride 
and  groom,  as  they  come  back  to  her  birth- 
place, to  the  home  beneath  the  apple-tree 
where  she  was  given  birth  by  her  mother, 
and  given  a  second  birth  by  love.  For 
no  woman  is  truly  bom  into  womanhood 
until  she  is  bora  anew  by  love. 

Chorus  of  Village  Maidens.   Who  is  this 
that  Cometh  up  from  the  wilderness, 
leaning  upon  her  beloved  ? 
Song  of  Peasant  Lover.   Under  the  apple- 
tree  I  awakened  thee : 
There  thy  mother  was  in  travail  with  thee. 
There  was  she  in  travaU  that  brought  thee 
forth. 

Shulemit^s  Love  Song.  Set  me  as  a  seal 
upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  ditne 

arm: 

For  love  is  strong  as  death ; 

Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave : 

The  flashes  thereof  are  flashes  of  Are, 

A  very  flame  of  the  Lord.  T 


Many  waters  cannot  quench  love, 

Neither  can  the  floods  drown  it: 

If  a  man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  lus 

house  in  exchange  for  love. 
He  would  utterly  be  contemned. 

Love  is  strong  as  death  ;  many  waters 
cannot  quench  it ;  floods  cannot  drown 
it;  and  if  a  man  would  give  all  the  sub- 
stance of  his  house  in  exchange  for  love 
he  would  utterly  be  condemned;  diat 
is  the  moral  and  meaning  of  the  one  drama 
of  love  in  Hebrew  literature.  And  this 
truth  is  itself  a  parable  interpreting  the 
still  deeper  truth  that  to  love  God  and  be 
united  to  him  is  at  once  the  supreme  end 
and  the  supreme  felicity  of  life.  The 
lesson  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs  "  is  the 
strength  and  the  of  human  love ;  but 
that  is  itself  a  prophetic  interpretatioD  of 
the  strength  and  the  joy  of  God*s  love  for 
his  own,  and  of  their  love  for  him. 


The  Gayleys'  Mountain  Trip 

Bysjennette  Lee 


THE  Gayleys  were  poor.  Constan- 
tia  had  not  had  a  new  pair  of 
gloves  for  two  years.  Marcus 
had  worn  his  summer  suit  three.  They 
were  extravagant  in  leisure.  They  took 
time  to  know  each  other  and  the  world. 
They  kept  two  servants,  and  went  on  long 
bicycle  trips.  In  all  else  they  were  eco- 
nomical— even  parsimonious.  When  they 
went  on  trips,  they  never  stopped  at  ex- 
pensive places.  They  avoided  hotels  and 
high-priced  restaurants.  They  took  their 
food  and  their  views  in  primitive  fashion. 
Constantia  had  been  known  to  say — more 
trLithfully  than  wittily,  perhaps — that  she 
did  not  need  to  have  her  scenery  served 
on  a  platform  to  enjoy  it.  This  cutting 
allusion  referred  to  the  three  mountain 
houses  that  surrounded  the  neighboring 
peaks  and  desecrated  the  landscape. 

Marcus,  be  it  known,  was  of  more 
catholic  temper.  He  knew  how  to  be 
abased  and  how  to  be  exalted.  He  could 
climb  the  steepest  mountain  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, throw  himself,  breathless  and 
solitary,  on  the  carpet  of  moss  at  the  top, 
and  drink  in  the  glorious  view,  careless  of 
the  absence  of  all  other  drinks  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  Or  he  could  ride  proudly  up 
the  inclined  railway,  pay  his  fare  like  a 
man,  step  patronizingly  out  upon  a  lofty 


platform,  and  survey  the  scenery.  He 
could  view  it,  with  calm  countenance, 
through  a  telescope,  or  a  colored  glass,  or 
a  straw,  as  the  case  demanded.  The 
presence  of  a  soda-fountain  at  his  bade 
and  a  peanut-stand  around  the  comer  did 
not  mar  his  enjoyment  Even  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic  with  a  band  had  no  terrors 
for  him  in  the  presence  of  a  glorious 
scene. 

Constantia's  prejudice  was  thus  a  sealed 
book  to  Marcus.  He  respected  it,  how* 
ever.  He  respected,  too,  Uie  demands  of 
economy.  He  saw  that  while  a  platform 
may  not  hinder  a  view,  neidier  does  it 
materially  help  it — besides  being  expen- 
sive. Machine  and  platform  views  were 
therefore  avoided. 

It  fell  out,  however,  upon  a  day,  that 
wind  and  mud  combined  to  force  the  hap- 
less riders  along  a  road  that  led  to  the 
famous  Folderot  Pavilion.  Th^  rode 
along  chatting  carelessly,  exulting  in  the 
cool  air,  unconscious  of  danger.  They 
could  turn  off  by  some  cross-road ;  they 
could  hurry  and  catch  a  train  at  the  little 
way  station  further  down  the  road ;  th^ 
could  do  any  one  of  many  things.  There 
was  not  a  possibility  that  they  would  visit 
the  Pavilion. 

They  stopped  at  a  famr-house  for  a  drink 
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of  water.  They  espied,  on  a  shelf  in  the 
back  kitchen  where  they  drank  the  water 
and  ch^ited  with  their  hostess,  an  old- 
ictshioned  platter.  It  was  mulberry  pat- 
tern, without  a  crack  and  beautiful  to 
look  upon.  Their  hostess  listened  tn 
amused  scorn  to  their  comments.  "  I 
don't  set  no  great  store  by  it.  It  was  my 
grandmother's.  I'd  a  sight  rather  have  a 
clean  white  one." 

In  mute  comment  they  looked  at  each 
other.  For  years  they  had  signed  for  a 
large  platter.  For  years  Marcus  had 
splashed  gravy  on  the  tablecloth — and 
such  a  platter  I 

"  Would  she  be  wilting  to  sell  it?" 

"  Why,  yes,  she'd  just  as  lieves." 

"  What  would  she  ask  for  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  should  think  a  dollar  would 
be  about  right" 

They  left  her  with  a  provisional  pur- 
chase. They  could  not  take  it  with  them 
then.  They  were  going  to  ride  further. 
If  they  decided  that  they  wanted  it,  they 
would  stop  'in  their  way  back. 

"Well,"  said  Constantia,  when  they 
were  clear  of  the  gate,  "  that  is  too  big  a 
bargain — even  if  we  haven't  any  money." 

"  It  is  a  find  I"  Marcus  leaped  into  his 
saddle*  "No  more  gravy  puddles  for 
mel" 

They  rode  along  elated.  They  talked 
of  the  platter's  merits.  It  might  have  been 
an  Old  Master.  They  decided  to  go  with- 
out at  least  three  expensive  garments  to 
justify  themselves.  They  fell  into  holi- 
day mood.  They  came  to  a  turn  in  the 
road. 

"  Let's  keep  <m  up  the  mountain,"  sug- 
gested Marcus ;  "  we  can  hide  our  wheels 
here  in  the  bushes." 

Constantia's  face  clouded.  I'm  not 
going  near  that  Pavilion  I" 

"  Oh,  no,  we  won't  go  near  that  We'll 
strike  off  to  the  South  Peak.  Just  look  at 
those  clouds  t" 

Constantia  looked.  The  sight  of  the 
mountain  nouse  alwajrs  put  her  in  a 
smoldering  rage.  But  the  cloud  effects 
were  marvkous.  It  was  not  a  day  to  miss 
for  a  whim.    She  succumbed. 

They  hid  their  wheels  and  began  to 
climb.  The  memory  of  the  platter  still 
soothed  them.  It  gleamed  softly  in  the 
background  of  their  thoughts. 

"  Here's  the  path  to  the  South  F^fik." 
Marcus  pulled  out  his  watch. 


"  What  time  is  it?"  asked  Constantia, 
carelessly. 

"  Half-past  four." 

**  What  a  shame  1  We  shall  have  to 
give  it  up.  We  couldn't  get  back  in  time 
for  dinner." 

"  Nonsense  I  what  difference  does  that 
make  ?    Come  on." 

"  We  can't  be  late  again  so  soon,"  said 
Constantia,  decidedly.  Annie  almost 
gave  notice  last  time,  you  know." 

They  looked  at  each  other.  Annie  was 
a  treasure.  The  view  would  be  superb. 
Constantia  turned  grimly  back. 

Marcus  hesitated.  He  looked  at  the 
summit,  still  miles  away — beautiful  sun- 
set— hurrying  masses  of  clouds.  *'  We 
must  go  up  the  railway,"  he  said,  deci- 
sively.   He  did  not  look  at  Constantia. 

*'  Marcus  I" 

"  It  won't  be  so  bad.  See  how  glori- 
ous it  is  r*  He  waved  his  hand  toward 
an  opening  in  the  trees,  a  blue  vista  of 
haze  mists  and  sunlight 

*'  I  can't,  Marcus.  You  go  on  ;  I'll 
wait  here." 

"  Oh,  come  on  I  It's  only  a  trifle  for 
the  raily/ay.  Besides,  I  shouldn't  enjoy  it 
without  you." 

It  was  always  the  final  argument  Con- 
stantia turned  her  steps  toward  the  little 
station. 

They  seated  themselves  in  the  throne- 
like chairs  of  the  holiday  car.  The  ma- 
chine below  throbbed.  The  great  cables 
tightened.  They  moved  slowly  toward 
the  distant  top.  The  car  was  a  bucket  be- 
tween earth  and  sky.  -  Constantia  grasped 
the  sides  of  the  seat  firmly.  She  fixed 
her  gaze  on  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  She 
owned  to  qualms.  At  the  finjU  bump,  a 
Swiss  muslin  cap  and  false  front  peered 
down  over  the  curb,  with  a  business  air, 
into  the  car,  "  Just  as  if  we  were  eggs  or 
products,"  said  Constantia. 

"  Or  tourists,"  said  Marcus. 

A  little  wicket  gate  flew  open.  They 
stepped  out  into  a  large  foom  with  win- 
dows on  all  sides.  Rocking-chairs  were 
scattered  freely  about,  and  sofas  and 
papers.  It  was  a  spot  to  lounge  in  and 
enjoy  the  view.  Constantia  stalked  haugh- 
tily through.  She  stepped  out  on  the  ob- 
serving platform.  The  whole  Connecticut 
valley  lay  spread  out  before  her.  She 
plumped  down  upon  a  bench,  with  her 
back  tQ  the  scene.  $he  folded  her  hands 
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in  front  of  her,  waiting  for  Marcus  to  en- 
joy the  view.  He  followed  slowly.  He 
had  stopped  to  drop  a  few  atoning  words 
to  the  Swiss  cap.  He  walked  up  and  down 
once  or  twice.  He  seemed  to  think  he 
was  happy.  Constanda  gazed  alternately, 
now  at  a  knot  in  the  platform,  now  at  the 
clapboards  on  the  house. 

The  old  lady  fluttered  out  She  brought 
pocket  maps.  Constantia,  witii  a  wooden- 
image  look,  accepted  one,  letting  it  lie 
untouched  in  her  lap.  Marcus  thanked 
the  old  lady  effusively.  She  trotted  away 
beaming.  Presently  she  reappeared.  She 
bore  in  her  hand  a  mirror.  She  explained, 
as  she  smoothed  down  her  apron,  that  it 
made  pretty  pictures — if  you  stood  with 
your  back  to  the  view.  She  offered  it^  in 
innocent  helpfulness,  to  Constantia.  It 
was  refused — flatly,  Marcus  took  it  gra- 
ciously. He  furnished  manners  for  two. 
He  looked  at  the  view  backwards,  and 
sideways,  and  full  front,  in  the  wonderful 
mirror.  He  let  the  old  lady  explain  the 
points  of  interest  He  peeked  through 
the  telescope,  and  did  all  the  other  things. 
Suddenly  he  gave  a  little  start  He  pulled 
out  his  wateh  and  replaced  it  hastily. 

"  What  time  is  it,  Marcus  ?" — she  had 
not  removed  her  gaze  from  the  clapboards. 

"Half-past  five." 

"  Marcus  t" — her  face  broke  into  anima- 
tion and  reproach.  "  How  could  you  stay 
so  long  ?" — hurrying  to  the  car  like  a  child 
let  out  of  school.  Marcus  waited  for  some 
transaction  witii  the  old  lady  at  the  wicket 
gate.  He  took  a  seat  beside  Ccmstantia, 
and  the  car  started  on  its  downward  way. 
At  each  turn  of  the  machine  the  gloom  on 
Constantia's  face  lifted.  She  looked  joy- 
ously at  Marcus.  He  seemed  strangely 
preoccupied. 

"  Doesn't  it  seem  good  to  be  on  dry 
land  once  more  ?"  she  said,  stepjung  gayly 
from  the  car. 

Marcus  followed  slowly. 

"  Do  huny,  Marcus  1  Perhaps  we  can 
get  home  in  time  if  we  hurry.  It  won't 
take  more  than  a  minute  to  stop  for  the 
platter.  You  can  just  give  her  the  money 
and  take  it  without  any  doing  up,  you 
know." 

Marcus  stared  gloomily  ahead. 
They  reached  the  farm-house.  "You 
get  it,  Marcus,"  Constantia  called  back. 
"I'll  ride  along."    She  rode  on  serenely 
and  swiftly.   Presently  she  turned  her 


h«ui.  Marcus  was  riding  close  behind  ber. 
She  slackened  her  pace  until  die  wheels 
ceased  to  revolve.  She  dismounted  and 
confronted  him.  "  Why,  Marcus  1"  re- 
proachfully, •*  didn't  you  Imow  the  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  Imew  it"  He  did  not  disnoount 
He  passed  her  with  a  swift  turn  ttf  his 
wheel,  and  rode  on. 

She  remounted,  and  pressed  dose  be- 
hind him.  "  Why  didn't  you  stop  she 
called  out  to  his  back. 

"  No  money." 

"  Have  you  lost  it?" 

"  No." 

An  awful  light  broke  across  her  £ace— 
"  How  much  did  they  charge  to  go  up  in 
that  machine  ?" 

"  Twenty-five  cents." 

*'  Apiece  ?"  There  was  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment "  That's  only  fifty  cents.  You  said 
you  had  two  dollars." 

"Twen^-five  cents,  admissioQ  to  the 
railway." 

"Apiece?"  The  back  of  Jiis  head 
nodded.  It's  a  fraud  1"  A  pause.  **Bot 
that's  only  a  dollar." 

"  Twenty-five  cents  to  come  down." 

"  It's  outrageous — a  dollar  and  a  half  I" 

"  And  twenty-five  cents  for  the  plat- 
form." The  words  floated  back  with  a 
grimly  humorous,  accent  She  dropped 
from  her  wheel.  "  Marcus  Gayley  I  Two 
whole  dollars  for  that  artificial,  antedilu- 
vian— "  He  was  riding  slowly.  The 
shadow  of  a  smile  flitted  back  from  his  half- 
turned  face.  He  turned  bravely  and  rode 
toward  her  to  meet  the  charge  full  in  iront 
It  came.  "  And  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
cap,  I  suppose,  and  twenty-five  cents  for 
the  smile,  and  the  glass,  and  the  telescqiw, 
and  the  nails  in  the  side  of  that  idiotic 
pavilion — I  counted  sixty-eight — "  She 
paused  breathless.  Marcus  gazed  at  the 
western  sl^  humbly.  "  We  weren't  there 
a  minute,"  she  said,  incredulously,  "  Ten 
minutes — twenty  cents  a  minute."  They 
remounted  in  silence.  They  rode  swifflf 
across  the  meadows  in  the  flood  of  sunset 
light.  When  they  were  seated  at  taWe, 
only  ten  minutes  late,  Marcus  looked  at  her 
meekly  across  the  roast,  bulging  obtm- 
sively  on  its  tiny  platter — a  little  puddle 
of  gravy  on  the  table  near-1^,  *'  I,  Con- 
stantia, am  a  fool,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Marcus,"  she  replied,  sweetly. 

The  platter  was  never  ^ain  mentioned 
in  the  Gayley  family.  ^  . 
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IT  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  monas- 
ticism  is  a  force  that  is  almost  if  not 
altogether  spent,  but  it  is  requisite  to 
remind  some  people  that  monasticism  was 
for  centuries  a  sacred  and  a  saving  force. 
Like  polygamy,  like  slavery,  monasticism 
belongs  to  a  lower  stage  in  the  evolution 
toward  higher  conditions.  With  Matthew 
Arnold  we  may,  nevertheless,  pray : 

Oh,  hide  me  in  your  doom  profound, 

Ye  solemn  seats  of  noly  pain  ! 
Take  me,  cowled  forms,  and  fence  me  round, 

Till  I  possess  my  soul  again  ; 
Till  free  mv  thoughts  before  me  roll. 
Not  chafed  by  hourly  false  control ! 

However,  monasticism  has  finished  its 
work,  and  no  one  has  proved  that  more 
unanswerably  than  St.  Ignatius  Loyola, 
when  he  founded  a  society  destined  to  carry 
the  old  spirit  <^  monasticism  outside  the 
cloister,  and  undistinguished  by  a  habit 
This  Mr.  Wishart  partially  comprehends. 
But  does  he  see  that  Loyola's  order  is  every 
whit  as  inimical  to  the  papacy  as  are 
Vartin  Luther's  followers  ?  The  janiza- 
r.es  of  the  Pope  serve  after  the  same  fashion 
as  the  pretorian  guard  of  the  Caesars. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wishart,  and  he 
to  Mr.  Luke  Owen  Pike,  for  a  philosophical 
and  impartial  account  of  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  in  England.  Mr. 
Pike  pointed  out  that  the  deep  damnation 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  in  that  he  was  the 
exponent  of  his  own  time  and  was  not  in 
advance  of  it  It  will  be  remembered  that 
England  suppressed  the  monasteries  before 
she  reformed  her  doctrine ;  and  not  Eng- 
land only,  Roman  Catholic  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain  have  also  all  sequestrated  the 
property  of  monks,  and  have  dissolved  re- 
ligious houses ;  yet  monasticism  lingers 
on,  a  ghost  of  an  ancient  good.  No  need 
to  thresh  with  Mr.  Wishart  the  stale  straw. 
We  acknowledge  it  to  be  enough  that 
monasticism  produced  Savonarola  and  Fra 
Angelico,  Catherine  of  Siena  and  Martin 
Luther,  Itke^rise  the  minsters,  the  bridges, 
and  die  roads  of  the  mid-Europe,  the  drama 
and  the  music  The  science  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  in  the  cloister  with  Sylvester  II., 
the  magician  Pope,  with  Roger  Bacon  and 

■  A  Start  Hiatry  M»Mkt  amd  MonasUrUs.  Bjr 
Alfnd  WmIbt  Wblwrt.  Albert  Bnndt,  Trenton,  N.  /. 


Albertus  Magnus.  All  this  even  school 
children  well  know.  It  might  be  added 
that  Protestanism  came  out  of  the  cloister. 
If  monasticism  is  tOKlay  a  spent  force,  that 
is  because  it  has  given  up  its  vitality  to 
Protestantism  and  to  Jesuitism. 

It  is  in  his  chapters  upon  Eastern  mon- 
asticism that  Mr.  Wishart  is  most  astray. 
He  does  not  understand  the  social  con- 
ditions out  of  which  E^iyi^ian  monasti- 
cism emei^ed.  He  tells  us  nothing  of 
that  most  singular  and  strange  type  of 
monasticism  now  existent  in  Abyssinia. 
He  speaks  of  St  Simeop  Stylites  as 
though  he  had  been  the  only  pillar  saint. 
Of  Russian  monasticism  there  is  said  no 
more  than  of  Spanish,  yet  each  is  a  distinct 
type  fully  developed.  Surely  this  essay 
upon  monasticism  and  its  results  deserves 
a  paragraph. 

Without  pointing  out  the  economic 
blunder  which  monasticism  made  in  witl^ 
drawing  from  the  development  of  Western 
dvilization  the  best  elements  of  character 
in  the  result  of  a  chastened  will  and  a  re- 
fined intellect  rendered  sterile  by  celibacy, 
Mr.  Wishart  does  intimate  that  monasti- 
cism was  the  chief  factor  in  the  formation  of 
the  modem  nations.  Perhaps  this  is  open 
to  question.  L^^os's  etchings  of  **  mild 
monasticfaces  in  quiet  collegiate  cloisters  " 
provokes  us  to  recur  to  what  we  suspect 
was  as  frequent  a  type,  the  soliloquizing 
monk  of  Robert  Browning's  Spanish 
Cloister.  l*ersonal  experience,  however 
small,  of  cloister  life,  dispels  the  beautiful 
dream  of  pious  peace  within  the  walls  of 
the  convent  or  monastery.  Mr.  Wishart's 
essay  might  well  have  shown  that  alsa 

The  motive  that  lead  to  aceticism 
are  many;  sometimes  the  bare  purpose  of 
personal  improvement ;  sometimes  a  desire 
to  atone  for  sins,  to  appease  the  divine 
wrath,  or  to  acquire  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
God ;  sometimes  merely  the  wish  for 
peace  and  protection.  Huysmans  would 
have  it  that  the  prayers  of  cloistered  mon- 
ials  are  all  that  save  us  in  these  degener- 
ate days  from  an  overwhelming  onslaught 
of  demons,  incubiand  succubi. 

The  tendency  to  asceticism  is  deeply 
settled  in  human  nature.  Protestant,  Catho- 
lic, and  Romanist  alike  betake  themselves 
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to  monasteries.  Puritanism  was  nearer  the 
idea  of  Loyola ;  the  Moravians  of  Bethle- 
hem and  the  Dunkards  of  Ephrata  were 
closer  to  the  earlier  monastic  idea.  The 
Hindu  fakir,  the  Buddhist  bonze,  the  Arab 
dervish,  alike  testify  to  the  universality  of 
the  sentiment  which  leads  to  monasticism ; 
and  though  it  be  a  spent  force,  ve  need  to 


understand  its  nature  and  to  know  its 
history.  To  such  knowledge  Mr.  Wis- 
hart  will  help  the  reader.  He  has  but 
produced  an  essay — the  scholar  will 
carp  at  its  incompleteness,  the  frivolous 
will  not  turn  its  pages ;  nevertheless  we 
could  wish  him  many  readers  and  a  wide 
popularity. 


Books  of  the  Week 


This  report  of  current  Uterature  is  supplemented  by  JiiUer  reviews  of  suck  books  as  in 
the  jH^tiunt  of  the  editors  art  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  The  abstMce  of 
comment  in  this  department  in  many  cases  indicates  that  extended  review  will  be  made  at 
a  later  date.   Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid, 

to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


Chris tus  Auctor.  By  Warrea  A.  Candler, 
DJ>.,  LL.D.  Publidilnff  Houm  of  the  MX.  Church, 
South.  NubviUe,  Teno.   4^X7%  in.   255  F««es. 

Bi^op  Cand'.er*s  book  is  a  strong  one  from 
the  staodpoin'  of  those  who  think  no  modifi- 
cation needful  in  ancient  modes  of  stating 
Christian  doctrine.  It  will  seem  weak  to  diose 
who  are  convinced  that  the  form  must  be 
chanced  so  that  the  substance  mav  be  held 
inviolate  by  skepticism.  With  these  the  author 
has  no  sympathy ;  he  regards  them  as  making 
weak  and  daneerous  concessions  to  the  foes 
of  faith.  The  nne  of  argument  isagoodone: 
it  masses  its  whole  iorce  about  the  person  ana 
teachings  of  Christ.  The  style  is  dear  and 
vigorous,  but  stronger  to  a  rhetorical  than  in  a 
logical  point  of  view.  1 1  can  hardly  be  daimed 
that  Jesus's  quotations  from  certain  Ixfoks  of 
the  Old  Testament  put  the  seal  of  his  approval 
on  the  books  which  he  did  not  quote.  In  this 
the  Bishop  illogically  follows,  as  in  other 

Somts,  die  old  track  of  writers  on  the  evi- 
ences.  That  his  whole  mode  of  conceiving 
of  Divine  Revelation  is  inadequate  to  con- 
vince minds  touched  by  the  spirit  of  modem 
philosophy  and  science  appears  in  the  tide  of 
Chapter  X.:  "When  God  Was  Amoiu;  Men 
Did  He  Approve  Any  Sacred  Boolts 

Colonial  Immigration  Laws.   By  Emberson  " 


Edmid Proper, A.H.  (ColuroUaUnivmilvStncUes 
Sil^tical SdeneeJ  Vol.  XII.  No.!  The  Mac- 
ndltui  Col,  New  York.  5^X9^  In.  9t  paces. 
This  volume  contains  a  remarkable  amount  of 
material  that  will  be  new,  not  only  to  most 
general  students  of  American  history,  but  also 
to  many  who  are  especially  interested  in  the 
^esent  movement  to  restrict  immigration. 
The  desire  to  secure  a  homt^eneous  citizen- 
ship was  perhaps  as  strong  in  colonial  times 
as  It  is  to-day,  though  the  demand  for  lalxu-  to 
till  the  idle  land  created  an  economic  incentive 
to  the  welcoming  of  immigrants  such  as  does 
not  exist  to^ay.  As  is  widdy  known,  there 
were  notable  restrictions  upon  the  imnii^ation 
of  Catholics,  such  as  the  positive  prohibition 
of  Catholic  worship,  and  even  a  duty  upon 
Irish  Catholic  servants.  Pennsylvania  took 
the  extreme  ground  in  the  restriction  of  immi- 
gration, by  enacting  a  statute  in  1729,  taxing 
all  fwetgnera  coming  htto  tiie  colony.  Hiis 


act  was  occasioned  by  the  influx  of  Germans. 
Most  of  die  restrictive  acts,  however,  aimed 
to  (R-event  die  deportation  of  criminals  frmn 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Proper's  review  of  all  this 
legislation  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive. 

Concerning  Cats.  By  Hden  M.  Winslow. 
Ultutrated.  The  Lothrojp  Publishhw  Co^  Bortoa. 

This  volume  of  cat-lore,  most  charminriy  illus- 
trated, marks  our  advance  towards  what  Mr. 
Janvier  is  pleased  to  call  a  "halcyon  phik>- 
fdine  era.*^  It  contains  all  sorts  of  matter 
"concerning  cats,"  theh-  origin  and  varieties, 
odier  peo[de*8  ca^  historic  cats,  and  pet  cats, 
with  an  entertaining  history  of  the  m>wtfa  of 
the  cat  fancy  (an  importation  from  England) 
and  an  account  of  cat  hospitals.  The  chapter 
on  the  "  General  Treatment  <A  Cats "  makes 
humane  suggestions  in  c<HTectionof  the  heart- 
less treatment  too  often  suffered  by  poor 
pussy. 

Continental  Cavalier,  A.  By  Kimball  Scrib- 
Mr.  IlIustiateA  The  Abbey  Press,  New  Vork.  5x 
T^fiD.  2S8pswe«.  %\. 

Here  is  a  readable  romance.  It  is  the  recOTd 
of  incidents  pertaining  to  one  Chevalier  de 
Marc,  Brevet-Major  in  the  army  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette,  or  La  Fayette  witiiout  the 


de/*  as  our  author  insists  on  saying.  The 
La  Fayette  period  in  our  histny  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  workaUe  for  writers  of  his- 
torical novels. 

Economic  Criaes.  By  Edward  D.Jones.  Ph.D. 
The  HacmiUan  Co.,  New  Yoric  rTbe  Otijm^ 
Library.)  l^xTV^in.  251  paces.  >ljS. 
This  volume  is  a  tangled  presentation  of  all 
the  forc^  great  and  small  and  non-existent, 
which  have  been  alleged  to  produce  industrial 
depression.  The  author  apparently  lays  a 
great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  notion  Aat  die 
overproduction  of  >vealth  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  increase  of  want  at  such  periods,  thou^ 
the  overproduction  of  wealtii  would  seem  to 
cause  a  lall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  white  a  rise 
in  interest  rate  always  accompanies  these 
crises.  However,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
state  just  what  die  authcurdoes  think,  his  book 
being  rather  a  summary  of  odier  pec^e^ 
opimons  dian  a  clear  enotltkn  ttf  his  owa. 
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Htetorical  Jurisprudence.  By  OUy  CarletoQ 
Ltt.  PIlD.  The  MacmilUn  Co.,  New  Vork.  5%xS^ 
in.   517  pages. 

liy  this  work  Professor  Lee  has  rendered  val- 
uable service  both  to  the  prqfessionat  student 
of  law  and  to  the  general  reader  in  a  desirable 
line  of  culture.  Law  being  simply  that  body 
of  customs  which  is  enforcra  by  a  community, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  body  of  laws  in  any 
nation  being  common  to  other  nations, histori- 
cal jurisjinidence  undertakes  to  show  what 
contribution  each  has  made  to  the  common 

Eroduct,  and  the  causes  of  tiie  adoptim  of  law 
y  one  nation  from  another.  Thus  it  exhibits 
a  record  of  national  development  hi^y  im- 
portant  to  a  comprehension  of  national  his- 
tory. The  chapters  of  Professor  Lee's  work  re- 
view the  laws  of  the  ancient  civilizations,  all  but 
the  Roman,  as  layii^the  foundations  of  law; 
then  treat  of  the  development  of  jurisprudence 
by  the  Roman  from  period  to  period,  with  its 
extensions  by  canon  law  and  barbarian  codes, 
followed  by  the  beginnings  of  modem  jurispru- 
dence in  various  countries  down  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  the  series  of  great  1e^ 
text-books  was  begun  for  Englisn-speakmg 
people  by  Henry  of  Bracton.  In  view  of  a 
common  tendency  even  in  the  legal  profession 
to  undervalue  the  theoretical  amid  the  prac- 
tical, there  is  much  pertinency  to  the  proper 
valuation  of  such  a  work  as  mts  in  Archbishop 
Lei^ton*s  saying,  that  the  best  knowledge  of 
things  lies  in  knowledge  of  their  causes. 

Histoty  of  Militaiy  Pension  Legislation  in  the 

United  Butea.  By  William  Henry  Glasson,  Ph.D. 

(Columbb  Univeraty  Studies  in  PoUtkal  Science.) 

Vol  XU^  No.  3.  The  Macmlllan  Co-  New  York. 

Hix94in.  135  pages. 
A  most  interesting  as -well  as  a  most  valuable 
monc^raph  upon  what  is  now  the  heaviest 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment The  temper  of  the  author  is  judi- 
cial, and  his  compact  work  covers  every  im- 
portant phase  of  his  subject. 

History  of  the  Theofy  of  Sovereign^  Since 
RooMcaa.  By  C.  E.  Meniam,  Ir,  Ph.D.  (Colum- 
bia Univeraitv  Studies  in  PoUtical  Science.)  Vol. 
XIL  No.4.  The  HacmiUanCon New  York.  S%x 
9%in.  232pages. 

Histoiy  ci  Tom  Jones,  A  Foundling.  By 
Henry  FMdtng.  {UbcwTofEnsUgh  Classics)  TKe 
Maanmu  Co„  New  York.  In  two  vols.  ^XS^ 
in.  About  492  pages  each.  f3. 

Nature's  Miracles:  Energy  and  VSmtion. 

Vol.  II.  By  Elisha  Gray,  Ph.D„  LL  D.  Fords, 
Howaid  &  Hulbert,  New  York.  4x6  in.  243  pages. 
60c 

In  this  second  volume  of  his  familiar  talks  on 
science.  Professor  Gray  discusses  the  subject 
of  Energy,  as  expressed  in  the  vibrations  of 
l^t  and  sound  and  the  phenomena  of  heat. 
The  chapters  on  Explosives,  setting  forth  the 
atomic  results  which  f<dIow  the  ignition  of 
powder,  if  read  bv  small  boys  wfore  the 
Fourth  of  July,  might  conduce  to  the  careful 
handling  of  gunpowder  on  that  day.  The 
book  will  attract  both  the  older  readers  who 
are  not  technical  students  of  science  and  those 
bdbre  whom  the  wcmderland  of  science  is 
Just  opening. 

,  Kosnk^  Log,  The.   By  W.  O.  Stoddard. 

Ilhistrated.  The  Lothrop  Ptdilisbing  Co.,  Boston, 
j        4^x7y4ln.  337page».  »TJ5. 

I  The'*Noaiik"Qf  New  London  was  a  dashing 
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and  fortunate  craft,  duly  authorized  by  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  to  scour  the  seas  of 
British  merchantmen  while  King  George's 
redcoats  were  trying  to  scour  the  land  of  reikis. 
How  she  did  it  ts  related  in  this  breezy  book, 
very  much  to  the  taste  of  youth  for  daring  ad- 
venture and  shrewd  courage.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  essential  oarbarism  of  the 
whole  business  of  privateering,  but  it  was  a 
necessityof  our  stru^le  for  National  existence, 
and  Mr.  Stoddard  has  well  described  the  aid 
it  gave  both  in  spirit  and  resources  to  tiie 
National  cause. 

Pioneering  on  the  Congo.  By  Rev.  W.  Hol- 
man  Bentley.  Illastrated.  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Co., 
New  York.  Two  Tola.  S^xS'A  in.  #5. 
These  handsome  volumes  comprise  a  work  of 
exceptional  interest,  written  oy  one  whose 
twenty-odd  years  of  experience  in  the  Congo  - 
abundantly  nts  him  to  be  an  authority  on  that 
country,  and  especially  on  missionary  work 
there.  Mr.  Bentley  first  visited  the  Congo  tribes 
when  they  were  practically  untouched  by  any 
foreign  influence.  He  has  lived  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  natives  ever  since,  and  hehasdone 
them  the  great  service  of  reducing  the  Congo 
language  to  writing,  of  translating  the  New 
Testament  into  it,  and  of  compiling  a  diction- 
ary and  grammar  of  that  language. 

Robert  Browning,  hy  Arthur  Waugh.  (The 
Westminster  Biographies).  Small,  Maynard  &  Cou 
Boston.  JxSHin.  155  pages.  75c. 
The  Westminster  Biographies  is  a  series  of 
biographical  sketches  of  which  Mr.  Wau^h's 
little  book  is  the  initial  volume.  Withm  a 
compass  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  duo- 
decimo pages  Mr.  Waugh  has  told  the  story  of 
Browning's  life  in  outline.  He  has  not  added 
any  new  facts  to  those  which  have  already 
been  communicated  by  Mrs.  Orr's  biography  or 
by  the  letters  of  the  two  poets,  but  he  has  pre- 
sented these  facts  in.  an  interesting  fashion 
and  in  so  condensed  a  form  that  the  Dook  can 
be  read  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  work  is  on 
the  whole  very  well  done.  A  brief  characteri- 
zation demands  unusual  skill  in  selection,  and 
it  is  perhaps  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Waugh's  book 
to  sa^  that  Browning  does  not  appear,  after 
reading  his  pages,  in  anv  new  guise ;  he  does 
^pear  as  a  very  sincere,  icqral,  straightforward, 
and  noble-hearted  man. 

Side  Lights  on  English  Histoiy.  Being  Bx- 
tracu  from  Letters,  Pspera,  nod  Diaries  of  the 
Past  Three  Centortea.  Collected  and  Arranged  by 
Ernest  F.  Henderson.  Ph.D.  7x11%  In.  312  paves. 
An  attractive  tide,  and  one  exacUy  descrip- 
tive of  the  book.  Dr.  Henderson  nas  given 
us  here  a  fine,  large-pagedj  clear-typed  Dook 
with  really  superb  illustrations,  chiefly  in  tfie 
way  of  full-page  portraits,  many  from  Httie- 
known  originals.  The  matter  of  the  book  is 
chiefly  extracts  from  letters,  estate-papers, 
and  diaries,  covering  in  their  extent  of  time 
the  last  three  centuries  of  English  history. 
The  arrangement  is  It^cal,  convenient,  and 
ingenious ;  twenty-two  groups  cover  such  sub-' 
jects  as  the  personality  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
characteristic  traits  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
great  London  fire,  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
and  the  death  of  Nelson  (to  take  a  few  titles 
as  a  chance  turning  of  the  leaves  presents 
them);  und^r  each  group-headarc systemati* 
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call3|r  arrai^ed  the  extracts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  a  consecutive  and  connected  view  of 
the  subject  Thus  we  have  history  from  orig- 
intU  sources  inresented  in  a  novel  and  attract- 
ive way.  The  idea  is  a  capital  one,  imd  it  is 
carried  out  with  fine  intelligence  and  discrim- 
inatipn.  The  historic  tights  are  usually  side 
lights  rather  than  full  Tights;  thev  show  us 
the  odd  events,  die  queer  incidents,  the  strange 
personalities  of  history.  For  this  reason  the 
reader  who  takes  up  me  work  as  an  adjunct 
to  serious  study  will  be  surprised  to  fincl  that 
he  is  getting  amusement  as  well  as  instruction. 

Skilled  Labor  for  the  Master.  By  Eugene  R. 
Hndriz,  D.D-  LL.D.  PubUaliing  Houae  of  the 
M.E.Chun:h,  So.,  Nashville.  5x7%  in.  3%  pages. 

In  former  times  the  Church  has  suffered  from 
wicked  men  in  holy  orders ;  to-day  she  suffers 
from  weak  men.  To  make  strong  men  intel- 
lectually and  spiritually  strong  as  preachers 
and  pastttfs  is  the  aim  of  the  aeon  of  brief 
papers  collected  in  this  book.  "Arrested  de- 
veimment"  is  the  evil  the  Bishop  would  for- 
fend.  He  has  the  Methodist  preacher  imme- 
diately in  mind,  and  begins  by  asking  him, 
"After  Graduation,  What?"  All  young  preach- 
ers, especially,  would  do  well  to  sit  by,  and 
hear  the  answer,  and  take  the  whole  course 
following.  The  difficult  problem  of  Church 
discipline  connected  with  the  Mediodist  rule 
concerning  amusements  is  treated  in  a  per- 
sonal reply  to  a  personal  letter. 

Sword  of  the  King,  The.  By  Ronald  Mac- 
donald.  The  Centurr  Cc  New  York.  5x7>4  in. 
349  pages.  fIJO. 

This  novel  is  well  worth  reading  If  the  reader 
is  willing  to  wade  out  into  its  real  swing  and 
sway  through  a  mass  of  interesting  but  not 
very  important  detail  filling  the  first  part  of 
the  book.  While  the  canvas  is  not  a  large  one, 
the  picture  of  English  social  life  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  Tl.  and  James  II.  is  ciearlv 
and  cleverly  drawn,  and  it  glows  with  consid- 
erable lambency  and  color.  The  author^s  style 
is  restfuUy  simple  and  well  adapted  to  the 
particular  work  in  hand. 

TroUu*  and  Creasida.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Her- 
ford,  Litt.D.j  Hon.  (The  ETerstey  Shakespeare.) 
The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.  4%x€^*  liT  SCO 

A  reissue  in  thirhr^inc  volumes  of  the  £vers< 
ley  edition  of  Shakespeare — one  of  the  best 
library  editions  which  has  yet  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  American  readers.  The  Evers- 
ley  is  reissued  in  thirty-nine  volumes  instead 
01  ten,  each  pUy  being  put  in  a  volume  bv 
itself,  suhstanti^y  and  tastefully  bound, 
printed  from  a  clear  text  of  good  size,  and 
with  a  rubricated  title-page.  The  notes  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  and,  together  with  the 
introductions  which  precede  every  play,  are 
from  the  hand  of  Professor  C.  H.  Herford,  of 
the  University  College  of  Wales.  Both  notes 
and  introductions  are  brief,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  and  are  limited  to  the  presentation  of  facts 
which  the  student  ought  to  know  concerning 
the  original  quarto  and  fplio  ^itions.  The 


notes  present  etymologically  such  critical  and 
historical  comments  and  explanations  as  are 
necessary  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  oi 
the  plays.  The  edition  must  take  its  plaKC 
among  die  most  convenient^  satisfactory,  aod 
inexpensive  forms  in  which  Shakespeare*s 
work  is  accessible  to  the  public. 

Upward  Look  for  Mothers,  An.    By  Isla  May 

MulUnt.  The  American  Baptist  Pablicatioo  Sodetr. 
Philadelphia.  y/tXSin.  32  pages.  30c 

Venes.    By  Isabella  Howe  Fiake,  '96.  Dam- 
rell  &  Uphom,  Boston.  44x6%  in.  79  pmn. 

Weighed  in  the  Balance.   By  Christian  Rekl. 

IlTiutrated.  HarUer,CaUanan&  Co^  Boston.  4Six7>, 

in.  500  pages,  fi.50. 
The  Soutiiern  writer  whose  name  is  attached 
to  this  novel  has  written  a  long  list  of  stories 
reaching  back,  we  should  think,  at  least  thirty 
years.  While  her  novels  have  not  been  fdaced 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  fiction,  they  have 
almost  invariably  shown  evidences  of  refine- 
ment and  taste,  and  of  coniiiderable  story-tell- 
ing power.  The  present  book  answers  this 
description  very  well.  While  it  has  sensatitMial 
incidents,  it  is  not  in  the  main  a  sensati(»al 
story,  and  there  is  a  sincere  and  generally  suc- 
CKsf  ul  attempt  to  depict  character  and  motive. 
The  illustrations  do  not  add  to  the  value  or 
interest  of  the  book. 

With  Lawton  and  Roberts.  By  Elbridge  S. 
Brooks.  Illustrated.  The  Lothrop  I'ubfehing  C«_ 
Bo6ton.  Mass.  5x74  in.  318  pages  yi JS. 
Mr.  Brooks's  latest  story  of  martial  adventure 
is  based  upon  stirring  incidents  in  Ac  r^xnt 
campaigns  of  these  two  great  captains.  It  is 
semi^istorical  in  its  rdiance  upon  trustworthy 
reports  of  military  operations,  and  realistic  in 
its  snap-shot  pictures  of  the  dbtinguished 
characters  concerned  therein.  The  author 
declines  to  estimate  the  justice  of  the  contend- 
ing causes,  but  devotes  himself  to  depictizig 
the  manly  virtues  and  qualities  exhibited  in 
the  stru^le.  His  desire  and  hope  is  that 
the  story  may  in  its  own  way  hdp  forward  a 
closer  union  of  An{^o-Saxon  folk  the  worid 
over. 

Work  and  PUy.   By  John  E.  Bradley,  Ph  J), 

LI,D.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  ChicaROw  4\x7»4  in- 
208  pages. 

The  twelve  familiar  addresses  to  the  students 
of  Illinois  College  which  are  collected  in  dits 
volume  are  distinctively  ethical.  They  are 
clarifying  to  tiie  vision,  tonic  to  the  will,  and 
inspiring  to  the  purpose  of  getting  the  best 
out  of  lue  by  puttme  the  best  into  it  Tlieir 
general  tiieme  may  be  stated  as  the  making  of 
true  manhood,  sound  bodied,  broad  and  gen- 
erous minded,  inspired  and  fitted  to  do  tiie 
work  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  of  a 
college  graduate.  But  manhood  is  incom- 
plete without  religion ;  and  tiiis  also  ispointed 
out,  that  full  ethical  development  includes 
"  the  reaching  out  of  the  soul  towards  God." 

Works  of  Shakespeaie,  The.  Vol.  XI.  The 
Tragedy  of  Otheflo;  The  Tragedy  of  Antoov  ud 
Cleopatra;  The  Tr^sedr  of  Pericles,  llhutrated. 
(The  Larger  Tempfe  Shakespeare:.)  Edited  br 
Isnuil  GoHuKZ.  The  Macioi^  Co.,  New  Yodc. 
SxT^^ln.  «SpQges.  tlJO. 
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Notes  and  Queries 


//  »^  seldom  p0ssi6li  to  answor  any  inquiry  in  the  next  isstte  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  ofm^ey  suijects  upon  our  limitedspace.  Communications  should 
eUways  bear  the  writer's  name  emd  address. 


Our  Woman's  Literary  Qub  porpose  the  coae^ 
ing  war  to  mate  a  tptcial  «tiidy  of  "  Ejypt— Aacteat 
ua  Modem."  Cwddyoa  kindly  sugictt  for  diem 

lJtaruy,oaiidiiffpaUlAmaM price* ? 

Boivtatoo,  "HlatoiT  of  Andent  Peoples"  (Putnam, 
N.  v.,  f2).  Rawlinaon,  "Ancient  Egypt"  (Putnam, 
N.  Y.,  %\SSl.  Schmidt,  "  Ancient  Egypt "  (Shaw,  Cln- 
cinnati,  %5i.  Haapero,  "liTe  in  Ancient  Efcypt  and 
Assyria"  (tr^  (Anpleton,  N.  Y„  flJC).  Haspero, 
** Egypt  and  Cfaaldiea"  (tr^  (AivMon,  N.  Y.,  «7JQ. 
Haspero,  "The  Straggle  of  the  Nattons"  (tr.)  (Apple- 
ton,  N.  Y,  »7J£!).  Maspeto,  "Egyptian  Arcfamilogy" 
(tr.)  Putnam,  N.  Y„  >3L25}.  (Tianslatnd  from  **  Archaeo- 
lo|rie EgyptlenBS,"  QuanUn,  Paris,  Eman,  "Life 
in  Aodeat  Egypt"  (or  in  wit^nal)  (HacmlUaa,  N.  Y., 
Patrie,  "Hirtory  <rf  Egypt"  (Scriboer,  N.  Y,  6 
Tob.;  each  vol.  ^2.25}.  "  Religion  and  Conscience  in 
Ancient  Egypt"  ^crifaner,  N.  Y^  fl).  "SyrU  and 
Esypt"  CSoUjoer,  N.  Y,  »!)•  "Egyptian  Decorative 
Art"  Scrilmer,  N.  Y^  Goodyear,  •*  History  of 

Art"  (Banes,  N.  Y.,  *9-  LBbkn,  "  KanatgescUdite" 
<UaUbaiser,  Stuttgart,  S7J0;tr.as  "History  of  Ait," 
Dodd,  Head  &  Co^  N.  Y.,  >7JQ).  Peirot  and  Chi]^ 
"Hist(todePArtdansrAntiqnlt<:Egypte"  (Hacbette, 
Parft,  K,  tr.  as  History  of  Art  in  Andent  Egypt," 
Annttrao^  N.  Y.  fUJQ).  Eben,  "fgypten  Alt  und 
Neu"(HaJniei«er,StuttKart;tr.as** Picturesque  Egypt," 
"  Uarda,"  "  Serapls,"  "  Eine  ifgyptische  Kfinigstochler," 
and  (rtfaar  noreb,  published  by  Cotta,  Stuttgart,  at  from 
%\  to  t4eadi;  by  Gottibeiger,  N.  Y.,  In  translations  at 
half  tbat  piles).  Rlngsley,''Hypatia"(HacmiUan,7Sc). 
Fktdier  (*'  George  Fleming  "), "  Kismet "  (Uttle,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston,  >()'  Baedeker,"  Egypt  "(Scribiter,»4 JO). 
Edwards,  "1,000  UlfesUpthe  Nils"  (Routled^  N.  Y., 
«ZSO).  Warner. "  My  Winter  on  the  NUs"  (Hoi^^itoD, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  fZ).  P«n6eld,  "PnsentDay 
Egypt"  (Centory,  N.  #2J0). 

Kindly  state  in  a  few  sentences  (1)  what  Rit- 

sdilism  stands  for  in  our  theological  and  religious 
lUe.  2.  What  book  In  Engltah  wonld  yon  njisest 
which  woold  vffisii  up  his  teaching?  H.  E.  j. 
L  tnPnCtMorG.  P.  Ffaher^wofdsitbe  cardinal  points 
may  be  staled  Urns:  Revelation  throoglt  ttte  Scriptures 
Is  tlie  one  source  of  religious  knowledge.  Tbey  manl- 
Sest  God's  righteousness,  /.  his  condstent  purpose  and 
procedure  m  saving  his  people.  Christ  is  consdous  of  a 
vocation  to  carry  out  thb  divine  purpose  througli  olwU- 
ence  and  sufiering.  but  tliere  is  no  expiatory  quality  In 
bis  death.  As  having  fulliUed  his  vocation  Christ  is 
eaaHed  and  Intruded  with  the  government  of  tiie  workL 
Therefore,  and  on  account  of  his  unity  with  God  in  love 
and  purpose,  he  may  be  called  God,  and  worshiped. 
Me  istbe  means  of  the  revelation  of  God  to  us.  The 
fittal  relation  to  God  Is  gained  by  entering  Into  the 
Ungdom  of  Christ's  followers.  2.  See  Professor  Orr's 
"The  RitschUan  Theology  and  Evangelical  Faith" 
(Clark,  EdinbniKh) ;  also  "  The  Troth  of  the  Christian 
ReBgion,"  Juhus  Kaftan,  a  dlatl^piished  RitschUan 
(5oiboers,NewYorit). 

Kindly  give  me  some  of  die  forms  of  "  sayinr 
grace.^  I  know  aothlns  about  ft,  having  boarded 
lor  years,  but  now  that  l  have  a  hone  oTmy  own  I 
wmldattnnqrtttlf  Iknewhow.  ^ 

A  SUBSCRtBBIt. 
These  four  specimens  will  suffice :  1.  We  thank  thee, 
Fiidier,  who  givest  us  oar  dally  bnad  for  tite  body. 
GiantiiBabo  tha  bivad  of  UfR  nr  tb»  soul,  m«nnoi«. 


Amem  (by  all  at  the  table).  1  We  ask  thee  to  Ueas  us, 
O  God,  In  the  use  of  all  thy  bounties  and  benefits  by  a 
thankful  receiving  of  them  in  the  spirit  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  Amen.  O  Thou  who  givest  us  all  that  vm 
enjoy,  we  acknowledge  thy  goodness,  and  ask  that 
wbetiier  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do,  we  may  be 
ennUed  to  do  all  to  thy  glory  with  tbankful  hearts  In  the 
service  of  one  another.  Amen..  4  (the  most  common 
fom).  For  alt  that  we  arc  now  about  to  leceiva^  may  the 
Lord  anke  us  truly  thaidrfuL  Amm. 

Please  publish  a  more  complete  list  of  books 

OB  South  Africa  than  those  previously  given. 
Tbeal,  "  The  Story  tA  South  Africa  "  (Putnam,  N.  YJ. 
Worsfold, "  A  Histwy  of  South  Africa  "  (Macmlllan,  N. 
YJ.  Bryoe,  "Impicnlons  of  South  Africa"  (Soibner, 
N.Y.).  Bryoe  and  others,  "Bdton  and  Boer  "(Harper, 
N.YO.  Blgek>w,*  White  Man's  Africa"  (Harper,  N.Y.). 
Hilkgas,  "Oom  Paul's  People"  (Appleton,  N.  Y.). 
Yonnghusband,  "  South  Africa  <A  Today  "  (Macmlllan. 
N.  YJ.  Htapatrick,  "The  Transvaal  from  Within" 
(Stokes,  N.  YJ.  Sanderson, "  Africa  In  the  XIX.  C«n- 
tnry"^cribaer,N.Y.).  Brown,  "On  the  South  African 
Frontier"  (Scrihner,  N.  Y^.  Stanley,  " Through  South 
Africa  "(Scribner,  N.  Y.).  Stanley,"Arrica"(Dodd,  Head 
&Co.,N.Y.).  Ck>et«,  "The  History  of  the  Great  Boer 
Trek  "  (Scrfbner,  N.  Y.) .  Knon  Little, "  South  Africa  " 
(Loivmans,  N.Y.).  Hamnumd,  J.  H.,"  The  Transvaal 
Trouble  "  (The  Abbey  Press,  N.  Y.).  Hammond,  Mrs. 
J.  Hn  "A  Woman's  Part  In  a  Revolution"  (Longmans, 
N.  v.).  Olive  Sdirdner, "  The  South  African  Question  " 
(SergeL  Chicag<4.  Roy  Devereux,  "Side  LigfaU  on 
South  Africa"  (Scribner,  N.  Y.).  Mrs.  Phillips,  "Some 
South  African  KecoUectious "  (Longmans,  N.  YJ. 
Davis,  "Dr.  Jameson's  Raiders"  (RusseU,  N.  Y.). 
HanUtig,  "  War  in  South  Africa"  (The  Dominion  Com- 
pany,  Chicago).  Jeosett,  "Delagoa  Bay,  the  Key  to 
South  Africa"  (The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.). 
Hobson, "  The  War  In  South  Africa"  (Macmlllan,  N.  Y.). 
Sdckney,"Tbe  Transvaal  Outlook"  (Dodd,  Head  ft 
Co.,  N.  YJ.  Ashe, "  Besieged  by  the  Boers"  (DouUe- 
day.  Page  &  Co.,  N.  Y.).  Pearse,  "Four  Months  Be- 
sieged" (Macmlllan,  N.  Y.).  Churchill,  -London  to 
Ladysmith  via  Prettnla"  (I.ongmans,  N.  Y.).  Ralph, 
"Towards  Pretoria"  (Stokes,  N.  Y.}.  Hasklns,  "For 
the  Queen  In  Sooth  Africa"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston). 

Kindly  furnish  me  a  list  of  references  from 
which  a  thoroogh  course  (rf  study  may  be  prepared 
for  a  senior  Bible  class,  on  the  following  topics :  1. 
Comporattve  religions.  2,  The  history  and  religion 
of  thejews.  A.  NTg. 

1.  For  an  Introduction  take  Everett's  "  Religions  Before 
Christianity"  (Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society.  Bos- 
ton. 20  cents  paper,  2S  cents  cloth).  In  your  aty  are 
libraries  where  you  can  examine  such  worlcs  as  Ellin- 
wood's  "  Oriental  Religions  and  Christianity,"  Mathe- 
son's  "  DlstlneUve  Messages  of  the  OM  Rell^oos,"  and 
Claritt's  "Ten  Gre^  Religions,"  and  judge  of  their 
adaptability  to  your  pui41s.  2.  Toy's  "  HiMory  of  the 
ReUgion  of  Israel "  (Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society, 
Boston,  40  cents).  See  also  in  the  libraries  such  works 
as  Kent's,  RIggs's  and  Graetz's  Histories,  BeauUeu's 
"  Israel  Among  the  Nations,"  and  Stanley's  "  History  of 
the  Jewish  Church." 

The  poem  "  Christus  Consolator,"  written  by 
Rosriter  W.  Raymond,  will  be  found  in  a  little  book  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  MHlittaker,  enUtled,  "  Royfl  Hc^ 
lor  Loyal  Uvtag."  by  d  OOJ 


Correspondence 


The  Philippine* :  I. — A  OraundleM  Complaint 
A  subscriber  writes  that  he  has  heard 
from  a  soldier  in  one  of 'the  r^ments 
just  ordered  to  Hongkoi^  imm  Manila, 
complaining  that  he  and  his  coniradesUn 
the  r^rular  army  are  treated  less  gener- 
ously and  justly  than  are  the  volunteers  on 
the  following  points:  (I)  Reduction  in 
pay ;  (2)  Reduction  in  clothing  allowance ; 
(3)  "  If  discharged  abroad  no  transpor- 
tation allowance,  except  back  to  the 
United  States,  so  that  a  soldier  enlisted 
at  Boston  and  whose  time  cxinred  while 
abroad  may  be  left  stranded  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  be  compelled  to  work  his  way 
back  to  point  of  enlistment  as  best  he  can." 

We  have  addressed  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  information  on  the  subject,  and 
publish  his  official  reply,  whidi  is  as 
follows : 

War  Department,  Washington,  July  17,  1900. 
D^ar  Sir  : 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to  aclcnowl- 
edge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  13, 

inclosing  a  communication  from  , 

in  which  he  states  he  has  a  letter  from  a 
soldier  in  one  of  the  regiments  just  ordered  to 
Hon^oiu^  referring  to  the  treatment  received 
by  die  soMiers  of  the  regular  army  in  the  way 
of  reduction  in  pay,  in  clothing  allowance  and 
in  transportation  allowance,  and  in  reply  to 
inform  you  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
an  enlisted  man  of  the  regular  army  made 
such  a  statement  as  is  set  fortii  in  the  letter 
above  referred  to.  If,  however,  such  a  state- 
ment was  made,  it  is  without  any  foundation, 
and  is  false  in  every  particular.  No  discrim- 
ination is  made  between  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army  and  the  volunteer  army ;  they  receive 
die  same  pay  and  allowances.  The  recruit- 
ing circular  of  June  19,  1900  (copy  inclosed), 
sets  forth  the  pay,  benefits  for  long  service, 
extra  pay  for  service  in  the  Philippines,  etc. 
The  cfotning  allowance  is  governed  oy  orders 
issued  annually,  and  applies  equally  to  the 
regulars  as  well  as  the  volunteers.  No  deduc- 
tions on  account  of  pay,  clothing,  or  any  other 
allowances  have  been  made  to  the  enlistsd 
men  of  the  regular  army. 

The  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  26, 1900, 
prescribes  that  an  enlisted  man  when  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  excefii  by  way  of 
puntskment  for  an  offense,  shaD  receive  four 
cents  per  mile  from  the  place  of  discharge  to 
the  place  of  enlistment,  enrolment,  or  original 
muster  into  the  service,  provided  that  for  sea 
travel  on  discharge  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence only  sh^I  be  furnished.  Thus  a 
soldier  honorably  discharged  in  the  Philippines 
is  furnished  transportation  and  subsistence  in 
kind  on  Government  transport  to  San  Frao- 


Cisco,  Cal.,  and  travel  pay  frwn  that  {dace  to 
the  place  of  his  enlistment,  wherever  it  may 
be,  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per  mile. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  discrimioatioa 
in  favor  of  vcriunteers,  the  regular  soldier  re- 
ceives benefits  in  which  the  volunteers  cannot 
participate.  Under  the  law,  all  unmarried 
soldiers  under  thirty  years  of  age,  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are  physi- 
cally sound,  who  have  served  honestly  and 
faithfully  two  years  in  the  army,  and  have 
borne  a  good  moral  character  before  and  after 
enlistment,  may  compete,  by  examination,  for 
promotion  to  tne  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
m  the  regular  army.  Thus  every  man  'w^o 
enlists  in  the  regular  army  has  an  opporttini^ 
of  becoming  an  officer. 

For  soldiers  who  have  served  honestiy  and 
faithfully  twenty  years,  or  idio  have  been  dis- 
charged  for  wotmds  received  or  disease  in- 
currel  in  die  service,  a  comfortable  Home  is 
maintained  at  Washington^  D.  C.  For  thirty 
years'  service  they  are  entitled  to  be  retired 
and  to  receive  three-fourths  of  the  montlily 
pay  allowed  by  law  to  them  in  the  grade  held 
by  them  when  retired,  and  #9.50  per  mondi  as 
commutations  for  clothing  and  subsistence. 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army  are  well  cared  for,  well 
housed,  clothed,  and  fed,  and  that  they  apiMv- 
ciate  the  benefits  to  be  found  in  a  life  in  the 
regular  army  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  over 
forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  enlist  serve 
out  their  full  terms,  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  this 
number  re-enlist.  There  are  to-day  1,544  sol- 
diers on  the  retired  list  who  have  served  thirty 
years  and  upwards.  Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  COURSEV. 

Priinte  Secretary. 

[This  case  illustrates  a  very  common 
form  of  misapprehension  and  consequent 
misrepresentation  of  Government  which  a 
little  pains  will  generally  suffice  to  cor- 
rect Our  correspondent,  instead  of  print- 
ing his  letter  in  a  daily  newspapo-  to 
serve  as  a  complaint  and  to  create  an  im- 
presston  of  the  unfairness  of  the  Repub- 
lic, sends  it  to  us  to  investigate,  and  the 
investigation  shows  that  the  complaint,  go 
far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  is 
groundless.  It  is  clear,  either  that  our 
correspondent  has  been  imposed  upon 
by  his  correspondent,  or  else  that  the 
soldier  who  sends  him  this  complaint  is 
being  imposed  upon  by  some  subordi- 
nate official  in  the  army,  which  latter  is 
an  improbable  hypothesis.  We  recom- 
mend our  correspondent  to  cut  out  and 
send  this  official  communication  from  the 
War  Department   tQ  ttw  complaining 
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soldier,  and  advise  him  if  he  is  not  justly 
treated  to  send  his  complaint  with  speci- 
fications directly  to  Ihe  Secretary  of  War, 
And  we  advise  all  readers  of  similar  com- 
plaints to  have  them  investigated,  as  our 
correspondent  has  done,  before  giving 
them  to  the  public — The  EDrrORS.] 

The  Pbflippines.  II. — The  Natives 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  an  address  by  ex-Govemor  Boutwell, 
President  of  the  Anti-imperialistic  League, 
the  speaker  warned  the  workingmen  of 
the  United  States  of  the  danger  of  com- 
petition from  the  ten  million  fllipinos  in 
case  of  annexation  of  the  Philippines  to 
the  United  States. 

To  the  American  in  the  islands  the 
reasoning  of  the  distinguished  speaker  is 
absurd.  They  can  manage  a  bank  or 
run  a  laundry  with  a  certainty  of  success 
that  cannot  be  foretold  of  any  other  peo- 
ple, whether  English  or  Amoican  or 
Hebrew."  There  is  not  a  bank  in  the 
city  of  Manila  run  1^  fllipinos.  There 
is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  a  bank  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  controlled  by  na- 
tive Filipinos.  The  three  banks  of  die  city 
of  Manila  are  owned  and  managed  by 
Englishmen  or  Spaniards.  The  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation 
and  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Aus- 
tralia, and  China  are  English  concerns. 
The  Filipino-EspaiVol  Bank  is  owned  by 
Spaniards  and  wealthy  natives ;  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  "  Obras  Pias,"  and  Santa 
Marina  "  being  the  principal  owners,  and, 
as  I  understand,  possessing  the  greater 
portion  of  the  stock.  The  <mly  banks 
outside  of  Manila  are  branches  of  the 
three  Manila  banks  named.  I  don't 
know  of  a  native  laundry  in  the  dty. 
There  are  laundries  run  by  Chinese  and 
.  one  or  more  by  Japanese. 

The  fact  is  Uiat  the  Chinese  in  the 
Philippines,  as  in  the  United  States,  defy 
competition.  If  left  to  themselves  and 
allowed  free  action,  they  would  take  from 
the  natives  nearly  every  industry  of  the 
countiy,  excepting  perhaps  rice-raising 
and  other  d^>artments  of  agriculture. 
The  Chinese  are  the  most  industrious 
people  on  the  islands.  As  small  traders, 
as  manufacturers  of  certain  articles  of  com- 
mon use,  as  laborers,  they  already  occupy, 
and  I  sui^)6se  for  ages  have  occupied,  the 


field.  The  native  is  indolent,  and  by  na- 
ture careless  and  easy-going.  He  works, 
and  works  hard  at  times,  but  is  an  inter- 
mittent worker.  A  Filipino  with  a  few 
pesos  in  his  pocket  feels  independent 
of  the  world.  He  will  not  work  till  an 
empty  pocket  compels  him,  or  if  he  un- 
dertakes a  task  will  demand  exorbitant 
pay.  The  Filipino  is  an  imitative  crea- 
ture. He  may  be  called  a  complication 
of  contradictions.  He  is  a  skillful  pen- 
man, a  skillful  carver  of  wood,  a  natural 
musician,  a  lazy,  sporting  individual,  whose 
wife  is  the  manager  and  industrial  element 
of  the  household.  She,  the  wife,  is  the 
one  who  runs  the  Filipino  laundry,  which 
consists  in  washing  clothes  for  individuals 
by  poimding  them  on  a  rock  in  the  primi- 
tive style  of  all  Oriental  countries.  The 
Filipino  woman  is  superior  to  the  man  in 
industry  and  thrift ;  many  of  the  poorer 
class  t£^e  in  washing,  which  is  done,  as 
indicated,  by  individual  effort,  the  laundry 
being  conducted  by  the  more  enteziH'iung 
and  pr(^;re8sive  Chinaman. 

"There  is  no  constitutional  way  to  pre- 
vent the  Filipinos  from  coming  to  this 
country  if  they  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States."  The  idea  of  the  native 
of  this  Archipelago  coming  to  the  United 
States  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  The  natives 
of  any  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  as 
likely  to  emigrate  to  a  northern  country 
as  are  the  flUfmios.  A  large  proportion 
M  the  ten  million  people  referred  to 
by  ex-Govemor  Boutwell  are  savages, 
wild  and  barbarous  as  were  the  Apaches 
fifty  years  ago,  more  so  than  any  North 
American  tribe  now.  There  are  men 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  accumulate  heads, 
human  and  animal,  which  are  piled  around 
their  dwellings,  as  found  by  a  detachment 
of  our  troops  on  an  expedition  to  the 
interior  of  Luzon.  The  same  party  lost 
one  man,  who  was  killed  by  a  spear  thrown 
from  a  clump  of  bushes.  The  httle  Ne- 
gritos use  long  spears  and  poisoned  arrows 
as  weapons.  The  Tagals  and  Visayans 
and  other  more  or  less  civilized  tribes 
would  never  dream  of  emigrating  to  the 
United  States.  Why  should  they  ?  There 
is  no  overpopulation  in  this  Archipelago. 
The  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
contain  as  great  a  population  on  less  area 
of  territory.  Why  should  the  poor  man 
of  the  tropics  leave  his  countiy  for  the 
frozen  north?   Here  no  cme,  however 
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poor,  need  starve  or  suffer  from  cold- 
Fish  from  the  streams  and  bay  are  always 
to  be  had;  so  is  fruity  in  a  measure.  The 
poor  in  the  civilized  country  oi  the  north- 
em  world  are  poorer  than  the  poor  of  the 
tro^cal  world. 

The  workingman  of  the  United  States 
will  never  encounter  competition  from 
Filipino  emigration.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  average  native  could 
live  in  our  country  if  forced  to  remove 
there.  If  not  from  homesickness,  he 
would  probably  speedily  die  from  pulmo- 
nary diseases  induced  by  the  radical  change 
of  climate.  He  is  attached  to  his  own 
country.  He  avoids,  rather  than  seeks, 
activity  of  action.  His  aversion  to  labor 
necessitates  the  emigration  of  Chinese 
coolies,  whom  he  allows  to  monopolize 
the  industries  of  his  own  country.  Ever 
since  the  Spanish  occupation,  the  unwel- 
come Chino  has  been  tolerated  from  sheer 
necessity.  He  is  the  hewer  of  wood  and 
carrier  of  water  of  the  islands,  and  has 
been  for  three  centuries.  The  native, 
instead  of  competing  with  workingmen  of 
the  United  States,  has  suffered  an  alien 
race  to  monopolize  the  industries  of  his 
own  country.  W.  F.  NoRSiS. 

Uudb,  May  17.  im 

More  "Bni^idi  Up  to  Date** 

7b  the  Editors  of  Tke  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  July  21  appears  a  very 
interesting  two-page  article  by  Henry 
Howard  Stiles  on  "  English  Up  to  Date,'* 
in  which  the  "complexion  of  our  lan- 
guage" is  illustrated  by  genuine  exam- 
ples "culled "from  the  writer's  reading. 
All  these  show  the  erratic  choice  of  users 
of  language  in  their  selection  of  words. 
But  there  are  in  the  article  other  illustra- 
tions of  similar  sort  to  which  Dr.  Stiles 
does  not  invite  attention.  I  venture  to 
"  cull "  some  of  them  as  still  further  show- 
ing the  marvelous  flexibility  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

One  of  the  possibilities  is  seen  in  the 
service  brilliant  is  made  to  do,  the  writer 
using  it  three  times  in  die  two  pages — 
"brilliant  execution,"  "brilliant  minister," 
and  "  brilliant  description."  The  word  is 
-  «bowy  one  and  the  inducement  to  use 
tt  is  great.  Most  brilliant  writers  are 
fond  of  it. 

The  use  of  "  adroit"  as  descriptive  of 
K^ice  is  questionable.   It  was  probably 


the  "  elder  "  who  was  adroit  in  his  choice. 
And  how  about  "  some  instance  where"  ? 
Is  this  use  of  where  resorted  to  ool^  far- 
ther to  illustrate  the  up-to-  date  English? 
If  so,  it  should  have  been  in  some  man- 
ner so  indicated.  From  somewhere  back 
in  my  experience  comes  a  glimmer  <tf 
knowledge  that  "  is  being  exercised  "  is 
not  just  the  correct  form  to  be  used. 
However,  let  us  not  be  hypercriticaL  But 
certainly  the  tautological,  though  popular, 
"  possibly  I  may  have "  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  good. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Eng^i^ 
up  to  date  is  a  sericMis  problem  even  to  so 
eminent  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Stiles. 

W.  C.  Washbxjrn. 


Roosevelt  Venn*  RooMvelt 

To  the  Editors  of  TJie  OuOook: 

The  Outlook  has  frequently  maintained 
that  Jefferson's  purchase  of  uninhabited 
territory  to  be  peeled  by  our  own  race 
was  analogous  to  McKinlesr's  purchase  <^ 
densely  inhabited  territory,  peopled  by  a 
race  alien  and  hostile  to  our  own.  I  do 
not  ask  space  to  argue  tliis  question,  but 
I  do  ask  that  you  r^tint  the  inclosed 
cli|^»ng  from  an  agricultural  paptf  in 
Minnesota,  showing  that  even  ycur  leader, 
Governor  Roosevelt,  befcne  he  was  blinded 
by  partisanship,  recognized  the  imoKHal- 
ity  and  folly  of  the  Idnd  of  annexation  he 
and  you  now  de£aid.  X.  Y.  Z. 

In  his  life  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  written 
juat  before  the  Spanish  War,  Governor  Roose- 
velt, in  writine  of  Benton's  atdtude  upon  the 

auestion  of  taking  territory  from  Mexico  after 
le  war  with  that  country,  made  these  reflec- 
tions, which  unquesticmaoty  virfced  his  real 
sentiments  at  the  time ; 

The  Benenl  fwUmr  In  the  We*t  upon  this  nbiecc 
afterward  crysulUzea  into  what  became  lunwn  as  the 
"  manifest  destinv  "  idea,  which,  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  wu  ttiat  vt  is  our  manifest  deitiiiT  to  wtnXkm  «p 
the  land  of  ail  adjoioiiur  nations  too  weak  to  withstana 
us,  a  theory  Uiat  forthwith  obuiaed  immense  popmlatitr 
apiong  all  statesmen  of  rasy  intwuational  moralflyt 

This  definition  of  "  manifest  destiny "  is  as 
true  as  it  is  pungentlv  put,  but  rather  puts  the 
Governor  in  a  hole,  for  probablv  there  is  a  no 
m(H%  devout  worshiper  at  the  dirine  of 
**  manifest  destiny  "  dian  he  is  now. 

Further  mi,  in  discussing  Benton*s  dcdre  to 
acquire  all  territory  possiueon  dils  conrineot, 
even  the  British  possessions,  he  says  that  It 
would  be  wen  for  us  and  fw  than  if  several 
of  the  Canadian  provinces  he  names  were 
SUtes  of  the  Union,  but  be  says : 

Of  course  no  one  wouid  wish  to  we  theee  or  any  other 

settled  communities  now  added  to  nor  domain  by  fane ; 
we  want  no  unwilUng  cttUnns  to  enter  ov  Uuob  ;  the 
tiine  to  have  taken  thOHluidsvw  bafon  lettlcim  vtm 
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into  them.  Eoropean  nations  war  fortiwpoases^n  of 
thfdc^  aettled  districta,  which  If  conqnoed  will  tor  oen- 
toflas  nmaln  alien  and  hostile  to  the  conquerors.  We, 
wImt  la  oor  eeDoailon,  havs  idzed  waste  wUtodea  that 
by  near  ns,  ttte  limitless  forests  and  never  endinc  plains 
axtd  the  nOeys  of  the  great  lonely  rtnrt,  and  have 
tbniit  ow  own  sons  into  nMn  to  take  poMeanon. 

It  is  oot  surprising  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote 
this  wayjust  prior  to  the  Spanish  War,  for  up 
to  diat  time  not  a  single  citizen  of  die  United 
States  took  a  different  view  of  these  matters. 
The  reader  is  left  to  make  bis  own  reflections 
upon  the  recent,  sudden,  and  appallii^  changes 
in  the  pcdicy  of  goveniment  and  the  views  of 
many  of  our  people.— /isnw  SttfcJt  and Hotiu 
(Minneap(^b). 

[In  our  judgment  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
indorse  these  paragraphs  to-day  as 
accurate  in  all  respects ;  The  Outlook 
certainly  indorses  them,  without  altering 
a  word  or  a  letter. — The  Editors.] 


South  Africa :  I.— A  Pro-Boer  View 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

As  for  the  war  now  going  on  in  South 
Africa,  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  let 
bodi  sides  have  expression,  so  I  take 
ezcq>tion  to  your  defoise  of  ^gtand  and 
assertion  that  tiie  Boers  were  exclusive 
and  ungenerous,  to  call  attention  to  their 
offer  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration. 
The  United  States  might  have  had  to 
arbitrate  and  decide,  but  Great  Britain 
did  not  wish  more  than  excuse  for  war, 
and  war  she  has.  It  is  not  the  English 
pec^le,  but  the  Government,  that  ,has 
forcied  this  war.  It  was  die  Eng^sh  Gov- 
ernment that  forced  the  War  of  the  Rev^ 
olution;  that  forced  the  War  of  1812; 
that  would  have  liked  to  see  the  Union 
broken  and  secession  win,  just  to  have 
more  chance  to  do  business.  We,  as  a 
Nation,  owe  no  good  will  to  the  British 
Government.  At  this  time  they  see  that 
with  alliance  to  this  Nation  tin  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  could  dominate  the  world; 
therefore;  we  see  evidence  dt  British 
friendliness,  founded  on  selfishness. 
Were  conditions  different,  England  would 
be  hostile.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  pol- 
icy, not  of  kin  or  human  sympathy. 

England  had  no  espedal  use  for  the 
Tnmsvaal  until  its  gold  and  diamond 
mines  made  it  desirable.  The  entire  his- 
tory (A  Great  Britain  shows  that  Its  policy 
has  been  supremely  selfish  and  mercenary. 
There  has  been  no  scruple  as  to  using 
force  to  carry  her  ends — no  hesitation  as 
to  conquering  feeble  nations  when  they 
could  answer  the  ambition  of  British 


greed.  We  have  had  all  the  proof  of  that 
that  history  can  offer. 

The  American  people  recognize  that 
the  war  in  South  Africa  is  another  proof 
of  England's  determination  to  claim 
force  whatever  she  is  covetous  for.  The 
Boers  may  not  have  the  polish  and  r^ne- 
ment  that  is  desirable,  but  neither  had 
the  cattle-raisers  of  our  own  West.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  could  and 
would  improve  with  time  and  opportunity. 
That  they  have  deep-seated,  religious 
character  we  have  every  reason  to  believe. 

Your  correspondent  is  descendant  from 
the  very  earliest  English  ancestry  that 
came  to  America  from  1616  to  1630.  He 
has  all  the  desire  possible  to  see  the  day 
come  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  shall  be 
able  to  plant  the  truest  freedom  and  most 
certain  civilization  all  over  the  world. 
He  is  as  much  in  sympathy  with  the  Eng- 
lish pe<^k — as  they  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  past — as  can  be  desired,  bi^t 
he  has  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  read 
history,  studied  governments,  and  much 
of  the  time  has  been  a  writer  and  maker  of 
history  in  the  Farthest  West,  and,  with 
the  lessons  of  time  to  go  by,  sees  the 
British  Government  in  all  its  selfish  and 
arbitrary  career.  Therefore,  he  has  sym- 
pathy for  the  Boers,  having  seen  from 
history  how  treacherous  and  false  England 
has  been  to  them,  as  well  as  how  false 
she  has  been  to  these  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  British  colonies  have 
sent  aid  to  the  mother  country  in  her  time 
of  need,  but  that  is  nothing  compared 
to  what  the  aid  would  be  for  the  Boers 
could  the  most  civilized  nations  send  vol- 
unteers to  fight  her  battles.  Ail  that  saves 
&iglish  power  is  that  South  Africa  is  so 
remote  that  the  lovers  of  freedom  cannot 
get  there.  Subscriber. 

South  Africa :  II.— A  Crtticinn  and  a  Com- 
mendation 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

There  have  been  a  great  many  mis- 
statements in  the  American  press  regard- 
ing South  African  matters.  One,  for  in- 
st^mce,  which  no  one  cc^izant  of  the 
facts  seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
contradict,  is  that  explosives  were  sold  as 
cheaply  in  the  Transvaal  as  at  Kimberley 
in  a  British  colony.  Since  September, 
1898,  the  price  per  case  of  No.  I  dyna- 
mite laid  down  at  Kimb^ley.hasJ:teQn  57s, 
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6d.  for  one  brand  and  SOs.  for  another 
brand;  blasting  gelatine,  76s.  9d.  The 
lowest  prices  on  the  Rand  were  65s.  and 
87s.  6d.,  respective^ — the  schedule  fixed 
by  the  Volksraad  in  August,  1899 — too 
late  to  be  of  any  material  benefit  to  dte 
mines  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
This  reduction  was  made  at  the  same 
time  that  the  dynamite  concession  was 
renewed.  The  previous  prices  were  75s. 
and  97s.  6d. 

Of  all  the  artides  written  on  South 
Africa  one  of  the  most  irresponsible,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  entitled  "South 
Africa's  Greatest  Problem,"  by  Edgar 
Mels,  published  in  The  Outlook  of  April 
28.  The  writer  presents  his  theme — the 
wrongs  of  the  native  races  by  the  whites — ■ 
in  a  picturesque,  dashing  style,  but  this  is 
no  excuse  for  numerous  misstatements. 
On  page  957  he  says : 

Thus  die  Kaffir  is  a  human  being  save  that 
he  has  no  vote,  and  that  be  has  no  influential 
newspaper  of  his  own  to  make  things  uncom- 
fortable for  the  powers  that  be.  He  can  only 
crumble  under  his  breath,  vow  vengeance  in 
his  hearty  and  wait  until  the  white  man,  weak- 
ened by  internecine  stn^e&^all  fall  before 
the  long-i^otted  vengeance  of  the  Kaffir. 

In  this  there  are  two  allegations,  both 
of  which  are  untrue.  The  Kaffir  in  the 
British  colonies  Aas  a  vote,  and  he  has  a 
well-known  and  influential  newspaper  of 
his  own — "  Invo,"  a  newspaper  that 
wields  a  great  influence  in  politics.  The 
editor,  Tengo  Jabavu,  is  catered  to  by 
both  parties.  Recently  another  Kaffir 
paper  has  been  started.  The  latter  part 
of  the  paragraph  is  pure  fancy  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.    On  page  959  he  says: 

In  no  part  of  South  Africa  can  the  native 
own  land.  In  Basutoland  and  in  Zululand 
the  community  alone  can  hold  land,  while  in 
other  parts  otuy  whites  can  till  their  own  pas- 
tures. So  diat  the  native  has  really  no  incen- 
tive to  work  save  the  necessity  of  eating. 

The  writer  seems  to  think  that  the  con- 
ditions o£  the  Transvaal  prevail  through- 


out South  Africa.  In  the  British  cokNues 
the  natives  have  the  same  rights  in  icigsud 
to  land  tenures  as  the  whites.  There  are 
plenty  of  natives  who  are  iand-owners 
and  taxpayers  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Cape  Town. 

Mr.  Mels's  article  gives  a  false  impres- 
sion throughout  In  comparing  the  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  in  the  Transvaal  and 
in  the  British  colonies,  he  says :  "  In  the 
Cape  Colony  the  treatment  of  the  natives 
is  even  worse.**  He  then  proceeds  to  Sb- 
cuss  the  "  Glen  Grey  Act,"  but  in  a  supo-- 
ficial  and  misleading  way,  his  mun  object 
being  apparently  to  throw  discredit  upon 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  pastor  of  the 
Congr^tional  Church  at  Johannesburg, 
and  a  delc;gate  to  the  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference  in  New  York  (see 
Oudook  <rf  May  5),  gives  a  very  accurate 
comparison  and  contrast  betweoi  the  JBoer 
and  British  treatment  of  the  natives.  The 
difference  between  the  two  policies,  as 
Mr.  Phillips  points  out,  is  fundamental. 
However,  there  are  plenty  of  thoughtful, 
liberal-minded  men  who  believe  that,  while 
the  ^tish  policy  is  right  in  the  main,  it 
errs  in  giving  the  native  too  large  a  shsre 
of  liberty.  The  natives,  according  to  this 
view,  are  like  diildren  and  dioakl  be 
guided  and  controlled  by  their  betters, 
not  only  for  the  good  o!  the  whites,  but 
for  'their  own  good.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  the  "  Glen  Grey  Act "  was  passed. 
As  an  experiment  in  special  l^slation  it 
has  been  remarkably  succes^ul.  The 
object  of  the  Act  was  beneficent  It  was 
intended  to  remedy  the  worst  evil  among 
the  natives — shiftlessness  and  idleness. 
By  putting  a  premium  upon  industry  it 
has  effected  somettiing  like  a  revolution 
in  their  habits,  while  it  has  given  the 
Colony  a  plentiful  supply  of  labor.  The 
funds  raised  under  the  Act  are  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  natives. 

CawTown.  W.  R.  QUINAN. 
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Cbinm  mmd  th»  '^^^  correspondence  between 
Uaitad  statM  Kwang-Su,  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror, and  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  published.  Whether 
K.wang-Su  is  alive  or  not  is  very  question- 
able, but  the  appeal  for  mec'iation  is  issued 
in  his  name;  is  based  on  the  assertion 
that  mutual  trust  and  confidence  exist 
between  the  two  countries  and  that  the 
present  "  clashing  of  forces  "  in  China  is 
due  to  the  bombardment  of  the  Taku  forts 
by  the  foreigners ;  and,  on  this  basis,  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  "  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  about  a 
concert  of  the  Powers  for  the  restoration 
of  order  and  peace."    The  candor  of  the 
President's  reply  is  in  the  best  spirit  of  true 
diplomacy.    It  infers  tliat  "  the  malefac- 
tors who  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  China 
have  not  only  not  received  any  favor  or 
encouragement  from  your  Majesty,  but 
are  actually  in  rebellion  against  the  Impe- 
rial authority      and,  on  this  assumption, 
it  asks  for  public  assurance  from  the  Chi- 
nese Government  "whether  the  foreign 
Ministers  are  alive,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
condition for  immediate  communication 
between  the  Ministers  and  their  respective 
Powers ;  and  for  communication  between 
the  Imperial  authorities  and  Ae  relief  ex- 
pedition, "so  that  co-operation  may  be 
secured  between  them  for  the  liberation 
of  the  l^^tions,  the  protection  of  foreign- 
ers, and  the  restoration  of  order."  And 
it  closes  with  the  President's  assurance  of 
his  belief  that,  if  these  objects  are  accom- 
plished, "  no  obstacles  will  be  found  to 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  to  an  ami- 
cable settlement  of  all  the  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  recent  troubles,"  and  a 
promise  to  put  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  disposi- 
ti(Mi  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  to  bring 
'about  such  a  settlement. 


Th*  Reported  CbineM 
Edict 


Such  a  communica- 
tion could  have  but 
one  effect — to  com- 
pel the  existing  Government,  whatever  it 
may  be,  whether  that  of  Kwang-Su,  the 
Dowager- Empress,  or  Prince  Tuan,  to 
declare  itself.  It  was  a  perfectly  courte- 
ous but  uncompromising  challenge  to  the 
authorities  which  appealed  to  the  United 
States  for  mediation  to  affirm  publicly 
whether  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
Boxers  or  are  ready  to  welcome  foreign 
aid  in  suppressing  the  Boxers.  If,  as  the 
.  European  authorities  have  more  or  less 
publicly  insisted,  the  Chinese  Government 
is  playing  a  part  and  is  really  sanctioning 
the  anti-foreign  mobs  while  disavowing 
all  responsibility  for  them,  the  very  best 
way  to  put  an  end  to  the  duplicity  and 
a)mpel  it  to  declare  itself  in  unmistakable 
terms  is  the  way  which  Secretary  Hay  has 
taken — assume  its  sincerity  and  ask  it  to 
act  in  accordance  with  its  protestations. 
If  a  report  telegraphed  from  Shanghai  by 
a  correspondent  to  the  somewhat  sensa- 
tional '*  Daily  Express  "  of  London  can  be 
trusted.  Secretary  Hay's  diplomacy  has 
had  this  effect  This  correspondent  tele- 
graphs that  an  Imperial  edict  has  been 
issued  declaring  that  the  Ministers  are  held 
as  hostages  pending  negotiations  with  the 
foreign  Powers,  and  commanding  all  Vice- 
roys to  aid  negotiations  with  the  Powers  for 
the  abandonmentof  hostilities  and  to  resist 
all  advances  Qf  foreign  forces  toward  Pe- 
king, and  meanwhile  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  any  foreigners  from  the  interior.  There 
are,  it  is  said,  fully  two  thousand  foreigners, 
chiefly  connected  with  missionary  work, 
at  isblated  stations  in  the  interior ;  and 
these,  if  this  reported  edict  is  genuine,  are 
practically  also  held  as  hostages,  but  liable 
at  any  time  to  attack  from  the  mob. 
Whether  any  such  edict  has  been  issued 
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we  are  not,  at  this  writing,  by  any  means 
sure;  but  that  the  report  indicates  the 
policy  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and 
that  the  Government  is  fanatically  anti* 
foreign,  is  highly  probable.  If  the  envoys 
have  not  been  murdered  by  an  anti-for- 
eign mob,  and  we  think  that  is  not  very 
probable,  it  is  only  because  they  are  held 
as  hostages  by  an  anti-foreign  Government 
as  unscrupulous,  as  cowardly,  and  as  bar- 
baric as  the  mob,  but  more  shrewd  and 
far-sighted. 

® 

The  Alutaniv*      ^^^^  official,  if 

it  even  represents  the  pur- 
poses and  policy  of  the  Government,  not 
yet  formulated  and  affirmed,  the  alterna- 
tive presented  to  the  European  Powers 
seems  to  us  very  simple  and  very  clear. 
They  must  meet  the  challenge  thrown 
down  to  them.  They  must  either  agree, 
if  the  envoys  are  returned  to  them  in 
safety  and  safe  conduct  is  furnished  to 
foreigners  in  the  interior,  to  withdraw 
their  forces  and  leave  China  to  wrestle 
with  her  own  problems  herself,  only  main- 
taining their  own  presence  and  authority 
in  the  treaty  ports ;  or  else  they  must 
march  at  once  on  Peking,  meeting  the 
challenge  with  defiance.  In  the  first  case 
the  envoys,  if  they  really  are  still  alive, 
would  probably  be  saved,  and  some,  possi- 
bly a  majority,  of  the  foreigners  in  the 
interior  would  be  saved;  but  to  secure 
this  the  Powers  would  forego  inflict- 
ing punishment  on  the  Chinese  or  even 
exacting  indemnity  from  them,  and  Chi- 
nese who  had  been  friends  and  allies  of 
the  foreigners  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
a  merciless  mob.  If  they  pursue  the  sec- 
ond course,  the  envoys,  if  still  living, 
would  almost  certainly  be  put  to  death, 
and  the  same  fate  would  overtake  the  for- 
eigners in  the  interior,  and  a  war  would 
be  kindled  between  Europe  and  China 
the  end  of  which  no  one  can  foresee.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  United 
States  can  act  alone  in  this  juncture,  and, 
unfortunately,  there  seems  at  present  little 
probability  tiiat  the  Powers  will  act  to- 
gether. America  can  give  notice  to  the 
Powers  that  she  is  ready  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  a  forward  movement,  and 
ready  to  accept  as  commander-in-chief  any 
one  whom  the  Powers  may  agree  upon ; 
but  she  has  not  forces  enough  to  act  inde- 
pendently.   What  is  most  to  be  dreaded 


is  what  is  most  likely  to  take  place :  a 
continuance  of  suspicion,  distrust,  and 
jealousy  between  the .  Powers,  and  a  con- 
sequent continuance  of  the  policy  of  in- 
action and  delay. 

Last  week,  as  the  result 
'^LeKstleu*       constant  correspondence 
with  the  Viceroy  of  the 
province  of   Shantung,  Li-Hun|r-Chang 
announced  that  the   Chinese  Govern-  j 
ment   was  prepared    at   any  moment 
to  give  safe  convoys  from  Peking  to 
Tientsin  to  the  members  of  the  foreign  \ 
legations  in  return  foraguarantee  from  the 
Powers  that  there  should  be  no  advance 
upon  the  capital.    This  announcement 
from  Li-Hung-Chang  would  imply  that 
the  Ministers  are  safe  and  also  that  the 
Chinese  themselves   are   banning  to 
quell  the  insurrection.    It  will  be  noted  | 
that  this  and  almost  all  other  Chinese  re-  i 
ports  emanate  from  one  personage.  Yuan-  ! 
Shi-Kai,  the  Viceroy  of  Shantung,  the 
official  who  betrayed  the  young  Emperor  i 
to  the  Dowager-Empress.    His  constant  ' 
failure  to  comply  witfiAe  allies' demand  to 
put  the  Admirals  into  communication  with 
the  lotions  in  Peking  has  not  escaped  no- 
tice.   More  credence,  however,  is  naturally 
placed  in  reports  published  last  week  from 
other  than  Chinese  sources.   That  a  mas- 
sacre could  not  have  taken  place  earlier  than 
July  6  is  evident  by  the  receipt  of  let- 
ters from   Mr.  Conger  and    from  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald,  both  bearing  that 
date.    The  latest  and  most  encouraging 
news  is  that  received  in  London  on  July 
30  from  Admiral  Bruce,  giving  a  letter 
written  in  Peking  on  July  21  by  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald,  the  British  Minister. 
The  letter  says : 

The  British  Legation  at  Pekin,  from  June  20 
to  July  16,  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  Chinese 
troops  on  all  sides  with  both  rifle  ana  artillerr 
fire.  Since  July  16  there  has  been  an  armistice 
but  a  cordon  is  strictly  drawn  on  both  sxles 
of  tiie  position.  The  Chinese  barricades  art 
close  to  ours.  All  the  women  and  children 
are  in  the  British  Legation.  The  casualdes  to 
date  are  sutty-two  killed. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  a  tetter  f  nun  the 
German   Legation  dated   July  21  was  I 

received  at  Tientsin.  The  letter  reports 
the  German  loss  as  ten  dead  and  twelve 
wounded,  and  adds  that  the  Austrian, 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  ^p^|^^|^^ations 
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were  destroyed  and  the  French  pariiail\. 
A  letter  dated  July  22  from  the  Japanese 
L.^;ation  has  also  been  received,  announc- 
ing that  the  allies  have  food  for  another 
week,  but  little  ammunition. 


Chi«..  Activity 

troops  in  connection  with 
the  Boxer  insurrection  is  now  evident 
throughout  all  China.  In  the  extreme 
north,  Chinese  troops  have  again  crossed 
the  Russian  border,  and  have  appeared  as 
far  west  as  Stretensk,  the  furdiest  point 
reached  steamers  navigating  the  Amur 
River,  and  as  far  east  as  Semirachensk, 
sixteen  hundred  miles  in  a  bee-line  from 
Stretensk.  It  would  seem  that  the  Chinese 
think  themselves  prepared  to  attack  Rus- 
sia along  the  whole  common  frontier, 
choosing  points  that  are  insufficiently 
guanied.  The  principal  Russo-Chinese 
engagement  last  week  occurred  at  Lauschi, 
on  the  Sungari  River,  in  Manchuria ;  the 
Chinese  were  signally  defeated.  The  great- 
est massacre  of  Christians  last  week  oc- 
curred at  Paoting,  in  the  province  of  Chili, 
in  which,  so  it  is  reported,  every  foreigner 
was  murdered,  including  forty  American, 
British,  and  French  roissionajies,  and  also 
two  thousand  native  converts.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  massacre  should  have 
occurred  at  Faoting,  where  tlie  Boxers 
were  defeated  last  May.  One  of  the 
suburbs  was  entirely  inhabited  by  native 
Roman  Catholics.  These,  from  the  roofs 
of  their  houses,  made  a  successful  defense 
against  a  Boxer  attack,  killing  no  less  than 
seventy  of  the  attackers,  with  but  small 
loss  to  themselves.  The  Christians  had, 
however,  been  provided  with  shotguns, 
an  exceptional  circumstance ;  as  a  rule 
the  natives  are  entirely  helpless.  In  the 
adjoining  province  to  the  south  of  Honan, 
some  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing eastward  into  the  province  of  Kiangsu, 
and  so  to  Shanghai.  They  found  the  natives 
everywhere  hostile,  and  suffered  continual 
beatings,  the  clothes  being  torn  from  their 
backs.  The  women  were  compelled  to 
endure-  cruel  indignities.  At  Shanghai 
itself  the  C&nsuls  have  decided  that  the 
^tuation  demands  the  presence  of  a  mili- 
tary force.  Further  south  along  the 
coast,  the  English  mission  at  the  treaty 
port  of  Ningpo  was  destroyed  last  week 
and  twelve  missionaries  were  murdered. 


Chang-Chi-Tung,  Viceroy  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Hupe,  telegraphs  from  Wuchang 
on  the  Yangtse  River  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  restrain  his  troops  £rom  at- 
tacking foreigners  longer  than  another 
week.  He  adds  that  he  has  thrown  the 
breech-bkicks  of  the  guns  commanding 
Hankau  into  the  river.  In  the  extreme 
south,  the  Governor  of  the  island  of  Hainan 
has  informed  the  Consuls  at  Hongkong 
of  his  inability  longer  to  protect  mission- 
aries. Throughout  China,  attempts  to  aid 
the  latter  to  escape  have  increased  the 
expense  account  of  the  home .  boards. 
Persons  desiring  to  contribute  to  this 
purpose  are  advised  to  send  their  checks 
to  the  treasurers  of  the  principal  mission- 
ary agencies  in  North  China,  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  peril  at  present.  The  address 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  is  i  56  Fifth 
Avenue,  of  the  Methodist,  150  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  of  the  Con- 
gr^;atioaalists  (the  American  Board),  14 
Bewxtn  Street,  Boston. 


Tlw  Betr  Wu 


Profiting  by  recent  Boer  vic- 
tories in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg,  Lord  Rob- 
erts has  strengthened  the  guard  of  those 
places.  The  British  forces  liave  now 
arrived  at  Middleburg,  nearly  half  way 
eastward  from  Pretoria  to  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  As  the  forces  have  not  encoun- 
tered the  serious  opposition  expected, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  Boers  have  taken 
all  of  their  artillery  into  the  Lydenburg 
district  to  the  north.  If  the  second  half 
of  the  eastward  expedition  be  as  success- 
ful and  speedily  accomplished  as  the  first, 
the  Boers  may  shortly  find  themselves 
cut  off  from  their  Delagoa  Bay  supply- 
base.  In  western  Transvaal,  General 
Baden-PdweU  is  being  besieged  for  the 
second  time.  He  is  at  Rustenburg,  which 
is  gallantly  holding  out  against  the  Boers 
under  General  Delarey.  A  relief  force 
sent  to  General  Baden-Powell's  assistance 
proved  too  weak  to  be  effective,  and  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  Pretoria.  The 
advance  of  General  Carrington  from 
Rhodesia  into  the  north  of  the  Transvaal 
has  been  already  announced,  and  his 
force  has  had  some  skirmishing  with  the 
Boer  commando  which  was  sent  north 
about  three  months  ago,  but  no  important 
result  has  been  reporte^^^^^om  the 
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Orange  River  Colony  shows  that  Generals 
Clements  and  Hunter  have  been  closing 
in  upon  the  remaining  Boer  force  in- 
trenched in  a  natural  stronghold.  Gen- 
eral Hunter's  forces  had  two  days*  stiff 
fighting  and  a  loss  of  one  hundred  in 
casualties  before  they  captured  Fouries- 
buTg.  Their  great  victory,  however,  cune 
on  Saturday  of  last  week.  General  Prins- 
loo  surrendered  unconditionally,  his  force 
numbering  no  less  than  five  thousand 
Boers.  All  recent  Tnilitaiy  operations  in 
South  Africa  have  been  hampered  by  bad 
weather.  In  the  British  ranks  four  Scotch- 
men have  died  from  exposure  to  the 
intense  winter  cold,  as  well  as  many  horses 
and  cattle. 


Last  week  a  spirited 
'^'S!IS*ffi2*''   debate  took  place  in 

the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Liberals  again 
^red  most  of  the  old  charges  against  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Colonial  Secretary,  and  in- 
dulged in  criticisms  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Chamberlain 
declared  that  the  issue  raised  by  the  mo- 
tion meant  that  the  war  was  wrong,  and 
that,  consequently,  annexation  of  the 
South  African  republics  was  wrong,  and 
their  independence  should  be  restored  to 
them.  In  his  opinion  the  war  was  just 
and  righteous,  and  should  not  be  judged 
by  its  consequences,  in  loss  of  life.  John 
Bright  had  defended  the  Civil  War  in 
America  as  just,  and  righteous,  although 
the  loss  of  life  was  to  be  measured  by 
thousands  to  units  as  compared  with  that 
in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 
ceeded to  combat  the  Liberal  assertion 
that  the  Afrikander  Bond  had  remained 
loyal,  and  ought  to  be  consulte4  with  re- 
gard to  the  settlement  He  charged  the 
Radicals  with  condoning  rebellion.  The 
policy  of  the  Government,  however,  was 
not  vindictive,  and  instead  of  subjecting 
the  rebels  to  the  death  penalty  or  impris- 
onment, it  only  proposed  to  disarm  them 
politically  for  ten  years.  As  regards  the 
futur,:,  added  Mr.  Chamberlain,  there 
would  not  be  an  indefinite  military  occu- 
pation. At  the  earliest  moment  a  civil 
administration  would  be  established,  for  the 
British  Government  wants  to  give  to  the 
Boer  States  the  self-government  enjoyed 
by  the.  other  British  colonies.   Mr.  Cham- 


berlain closed  by  saybig  that  the  hope  of 
a  reaction  at  home  was  prolongingf  the 
war ;  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Boers  as  well  gs  of  the  British,  it  ought  to 
be  made  clear  that  the  Government  has 
substantially  a  united  Parliament  and 
people  behind  it. 


Cuban  Afhira 


Popular  interest  is  centered 
in  Cuba  on  the  coming  elec- 
tion for  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Assembly.  It  is  understood  tlut  a  de> 
cree  will  be  published  at  once  1^  Gov- 
ernor-General Wood  fixing  September  i  5 
as  the  date  for  that  election,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
will  meet  early  in  November.  What  the 
course  of  events  will  be  after  the  Assem- 
bly has  met  will  depend  greatly  upon  the 
temper  and  intelligence  of  that  A^erably« 
The  press  of  the  United  States  have 
during  the  week  been  ,  commenting  up<Mi 
an  alleged  i^an,  sui^xised  to  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  Administration,  which  in- 
cludes the  maintenance  of  sovereignty 
over  Cuba  for  some  time  to  come  in 
matters  relating  to  its  foreign  affairs,  its 
finance,  and  its  tariff.  It  seems  to  us 
quite  futile  to  discuss  this  rumor,  which  at 
present  has  no  kind  of  authority  behind 
it  We  should,  however,  expect  that  the 
Administration  in  maintaining  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  not 
consent  that  Cuba  should  enter  into  any 
colonial  or  ^uasi  colonial  relations  with 
any  European  Government,  or  accept  any 
European  protectorate.  Its  independence 
will  be  recf^ized,  but  not  its  right  to 
become  a  dependency  on  any  European 
Power.  It  is  also  probably  true  that  our 
Government  would  expect  its  tariflf  rela- 
tions with  this  country  to  be  as  ffivorable 
as  those  entered  into  mth  any  otiier  coun- 
try, and  this  would  not  be  an  unreasonable 
expectation.  But  it  will  be  time  enoug^h  to 
enter  upon  die  public  discussion  of  these 
questions  when  they  arise ;  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  that  they  will  give 
trouble.  There  is  much  more  prospect,  in 
the  judgment  of  some  who  have  e^Uent 
opportunities  to  be  well  informed,  that 
Cuba,  in  the  exercise  of  her  independence, 
will  at  no  distant  day  express  a  desire-for 
closer  relations  with  the  United  States,  if 
not  for  admission  into  it  as  a  State.  This 


is  a 


question  on  which  it 
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practicable  for  the  public  to  be  doing  some 
thinking. 

iMiPrsutf*  During  the  week  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  Bristow's 
full  report  on  the  postal  frauds  has  beeri 
made  public.  It  is  a  remarkable  and 
thorough  document.  The  statement  shows 
beyond  question  fraud  on  the  part  of 
Neely  and  others,  furnishes  at  least 
a  strong  ex-parte  case  of  fraud  against 
Mr.  Rathbone,  Director-General  of  the 
Posts,  and  (what  is  more  important)  shows 
that  the  postal  system  inaugurated  in 
Cuba  was  entirely  without  adequate 
checks  against  fraud.  This  last  fact 
becomes  evident  when  it  is  known  that 
Mr.  Neely  was  made  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Finance,  while  the  Bureau  of  Postal 
Accounts,  established  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  keeping  records  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Assistant  Auditor  Reeves,  who  publicly 
declared  that  he  did  not  consider  it  his 
du^  to  investigate  the  correctness  or 
justice  of  any  statement  made  by  the 
Bureau  tA  Finance.  Thus  the  auditing  of 
accounts  was  a  pure  mockery.  Neely's 
own  accounts,  says  Mr.  Bristow,  show  a 
shortage  of  over  $30,000,  and  it  is  defi- 
nitely ascertained  that  in  addition  about 
$100,000  was  lost  to  the  Government  by 
selling  stamps  twice.  It  is  probable  that 
this  showing  does  not  cover  all  of  Neely's 
stealings.  Other  minor  officials  are 
accused  of  fraud  and  the  evidence  is 
stated.  As  to  Rathbone.  Mr.  Bristow's 
report  shows — \3a  quote  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Smith's  summary— that "  E.  G.  Rath- 
bone. late  Director-Goieral  of  Posts,  drew 
two  warrants  of  $500  each,  on  which  he 
himself  obtained  the  money,  and  that  no 
account  or  explanation  has  been  rendered ; 
that  he  appropriated  a  per  diem  of  $5  for 
several  months  after  it  had  been  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  Postmaster-General, 
and  that  he  incurred  extravagant  and 
unjustifiable  expenditures  of  a  personal 
character,  making  them  a  charge  upon 
the  postal  revenue."  The  extravagant 
expenditures  referred  to  amounted  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  include  bills  for 
such  things  as  trunks,  clothing  for  serv- 
ants, and  enormous  traveling  expenses 
incurred  by  Rathbone  and  his  family  when 
he  was  not  traveling  .  on  Government 
buuness.   The  Administration  has  shown 


the  utmost  thoroughness  in  investigating 
this  lamentable  scandal,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  it  will  show  equal  eneigy 
in  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice.  Rath- 
bone was  arrested  on  Saturday  last  in 
Havana  on  the  charges  above  outlined; 
the  question  of  Neely's  extradition  is  still 
undecided. 

« 

Th.  phiiipptoe.  A  celebration  in  honor  of 
the  amnesty  proclamation 
took  place  in  Manila  last  week,  including 
an  illiunination,  processions,  allegorical 
floats,  etc.  The  cable  accounts  state  that 
the  members  of  the  Philippines  Commission 
learned  that  it  was  intended  to  deliver 
inflammatory  speeches,  and  that  the  gath- 
ering would  practically  constitute  an  in- 
surgent demonstration.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances they  cancelled  their  uxepUnce 
of  the  invitation  to  be  present  The  curi- 
ous announcement  is  also  made  that  "  a 
a  few  attempts  to  raise  pictures  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  Aguinaldo  entwined 
with  flags  were  quietly  suppressed."  From 
Madrid  comes  the  news  that  the  Spanish 
Cabinet  has  considered  and  accepted  a 
proposal  for  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  for  $100,000  of  the  islands  of 
Sibutu  and  Cagayan  in  the  Sulu  archipel- 
^o,  Philippines.  It  is  obvious  that  to 
prevent  possible  international  complica- 
tions these  islands  should  share  the  future 
of  the  archipelago  to  which  they  gec^aphi- 
cally  belong;  it  is  presumed  that  they 
were  unintentionally  omitted  in  the  treaty 
made  at  Paris  (or  that  it  could  be  so 
claimed),  and  the  present  negotiadon  is 
by  way  of  quieting  the  title,  as  lawyers 
would  say.  The  United  States  already 
has  possession  of  the  islands.  There  has 
been  little  fighting  in  the  Philippines  the 
past  week.  The  most  sensational  news 
of  the  week  is  found  in  the  following  As- 
sociated Press  despatch : 

Two  soldiers  recently  entered  a  native  store 
in  Oroquieta,  in  nortfiem  Mindanao,  to  buy 
food.  One  of  them  was  killed  by  a  oooman 
and  his  head  severed  from  his  body.  The 
other  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm..  A  com- 
pany of  the  Fortieth  Infantry,  stationed  at 
Cagayan,  went  to  Oroquieta  and  killed  eighty* 
nine  nwve^  diirty  of  them  in  one  bouse. 
The  f^nbtut  Callao.  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant Geoige  B.  Bradsnaw,  subsequently  shelled 
Oroquieta,  burning  the  warehouses.  One  of 
die  crew  was  killed. 


It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  War  Depart- 
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regards  Uiis  accusation  of  massacre  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  war,  and,  if  it  be  true 
in  whole  or  part,  that  prompt  action  will  be 
taken  in  the  premises.  The  trying  and 
irregular  conditions  of  the  fighting  now 
going  on  not  unnaturally  tend  to  inflame 
passion  and  lead  to  excesses.  The  high 
reputation  won  by  our  troops  at  Tientsin, 
where  th^  abstained  from  the  looting  in 
which  others  appear  to  have  been  engj^ed, 
must  be  maintained  everywhere.  In  this 
connection  an  order  Issued  by  Major-Gen- 
eral Bates,  commanding  the  Department 
of  Southern  Luzon,  is  of  interest.  General 
Bates  says : 

Rumors  having  reached  these  headquarters 
that  unjustifiably  harsh  measures  have  been 
employed  in  some  instances  to  extort  informa- 
tion from  captured  ladrones,  officers  of  this 
command  are  reminded  that  general  orders  of 
the  War  Department  provide  ample  and  law- 
ful methods  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners, 
spies,  and  other  persons  not  entided  to  the 
rights  of  recognized  belligerents,  and  all  de- 
partures from  the  provisions  of  said  orders  are 
strictly  prohibited.  While  it  is  not  believed 
that  any  officer  of  this  command  would,  either 
openly  or  indirectly,  sanction  any  unmerciful 
acts,  and  still  less  that  be  would  deliberately 
order  them,  all  persons  in  military  service  in 
this  department  are  nevertheless  warned  that 
no  end  can  be  so  desirable  or  important  as  to 
justify  a  departure  from  the  recognized  laws 
of  war,  or  a  resort  to  any  deliberate  measures 
of  cruelty. 

The  R.biii.»  in  CoiomW  The  vicissitudes  of 
the  msurrections 
in  the  Spanish-American  republics  have 
always  been  remarkable.  No  .rebellion 
has  presented  more  of  this  extraordinary 
change  of  fortune  than  that  which  has 
just  come  to  a  close  in  Colombia — that  is 
to  say,  if  the  press  reports  are  to  be  be- 
lieved. Throughout  the  summer  alternat- 
ing despatches  have  appeared  almost  from 
week  to  week  asserting  in  turn  the  success 
of  the  Government  and  the  rebels.  Even 
as  late  as  July  26  news  was  received  from 
Colon  declaring  the  complete  victory  of 
the  insurgents  and  the  expected  surrender 
of  the  Government,  but  on  the  following 
day  came  fuller  and  probably  authentic 
desp.atches  asserting  tiiat  the  insurgents 
have  been  completely  defeated,  have 
offered  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  in  re- 
turn have  received  guarantees  of  freedom 
from  prosecution.  It  is  said  that  the 
insurrection  has  cost  over  six  hundred 
lives,  while  the  wounded  have  nimibered 


many  additional  hundreds.   The  end  of 

the  war  came,  it  is  reported,  in  a  total  d^ 
feat  to  the  Liberals,  or  insui^nts,  after  a 
fierce  battle  of  three  days  near  Panama. 
The  military  operations  have  not  at  any 
time  endangered  Colon,  but  Panama  has 
been  thought  to  be  in  serious  danger  of 
capture.  At  one  time  the  insurgents  had 
possession  of  two  or  three  gunboats,  but 
these  were  recaptured  a  few  weeks 
President  Castro,  of  Nicaragua,  was 
thought  at  one  time  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  insurgents,  but  he  has  refused  to 
receive  their  leaders  as  refugees.  There 
seems  to  be  no  really  important  reason 
for  this  insurrection  other  than  the  usual 
cause  for  .hese  periodic  outbreaks  in  the 
Spanish-American  countries — namely,  per- 
sonal jealousy  and  political  ambition. 

TbeH«wOriMuM.b  On  Tuesday  of  last 
week  at  New  Orleans 
Robert  Charles,  a  ne^o,  killed  two  police 
ofiicers  when  resisting  arrest,  and  for  the 
time  made  good  his  escape.  This  inci- 
dent set  aflame  the  race  hatred  of  whites 
for  blacks,  and  the  next  evening  a  great 
mob  formed  at  the  Lee  Monument  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  took  possession  of 
the  streets,  seizing  and  beating  every  col- 
ored person  within  its  reach.  At  one 
time  the  crowd  moved  upon  the  jatl,  in- 
tending to  lynch  a  negro  who  was  a  com- 
panion of  Charles  when  the  latter  killed 
the  policemen,  but  the  Sheriff  had  col- 
lected several  hundred  deputies  and  pro- 
tected the  prison.  The  mob  tben  moved 
toward  the  n^o  quarter,  where  one 
negro  was  shot.  By  midnight  no  negroes 
were  left  on  the  streets,  and  the  mob  grad- 
ually dispersed.  The  next  day  irrespon- 
sible crowds  of  whites  continued  the 
assaults  upon  negroes,  and,  before  night- 
^1,  one  negro  had  been  beaten  to  death, 
six  more  had  been  seriously  wounded,  and 
a  score  of  people  injured.  Some  of  the 
reported  instances  of  brutality  were  re- 
volting in  the  extreme.  The  police  were 
suspected  of  partial  sjonpathy  with  the 
mobs  collected  to  avenge  their  comrades, 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  city  «nrolled  a  spe- 
cial force  of  five  hundred  men,  while  the 
Governor  the  State  ordered  fifteen  hun- 
dred militiamen  to  the  Mayor's  assist- 
ance. By  means  of  these  aggressive 
measures  order  seemed  to  be  restored. 
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but  the  day  followiog — Friday — the  police 
were  informed  of  Charles's  place  of  hid- 
ing, and  when  they  attempted  his  arrest 
he  again  resisted  desperately  and  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  three  men  and  wound- 
ing* perhaps  fatally,  four  others  before 
the  burning  of  his  house  drove  him  from 
cover.  Then  his  body  was  simply  riddled 
by  the  bullets  of  the  police  and  after- 
wards mutilated  by  the  mob.  Violent 
race  feeling  was  again  aroused,  and  the 
Thorny  Lafon  School,  founded  by  a  rich 
negro  philanthropist,  and  thirty  n^o  resi- 
dences were  in  flames  before  midnight 
The  mobs  are  said  to  have  been  composed 
chiefly  of  hoodlums,  but  the  race  feeling 
to  which  they  gave  violent  expression 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  rioters. 
The  white  workingmen  of  the  ci^,  who 
feel  the  stress  of  negro  competition,  were 
conspicuously  more  bitter  in  their  hos- 
tility to  the  negroes  than  were  the  em- 
ployers. Litde  is  said  in  the  despatches 
about  the  previous  record  of  Charles,  but 
he  is  reported  to  have  been  an  agitator 
for  the  em^^tion  of  the  black  race  be- 
cause of  the  allied  impossibility  of  their 
securing  the  reo^ition  of  their  manhood 
in  this  country. 


Though  unnoticed  in  N.  - 
^S^S^  platforms  and  op- 

posed  by  party  machines, 
the  cause  of  direct  primaries  continues  to 
make  headway.  Its  most  important  recent 
triumph  is  the  now  assured  nomination  of 
ex-Congressman  La  Follette  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin. Two  years  ago,  it  may  be  recalled, 
Mr.  La  Follette's  canvass  for  the  nomina- 
tion upon  an  anti-machine,  anti-monopoly 
platform  developed  such  strength  all  over 
the  State  that  his  opponents  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  his  pr<^jamme  as  the 
platform  of  the  party.  Then  Governor 
Scofield  seemed  to  the  State  Convention 
entitled  to  a  second  term,  but  this  year 
Mr.  La  Follette's  right  to  the  nomination 
seems  to  be  accorded  on  all  hands.  ■  The 
essential  part  of  his  programme,  both  to 
get  rid  of  machine  rule  and  monopoly 
rule,  is  the  direct  nomination  of  candidates 
by  the  lanfc  and  file  of  the  voters.  The 
rule  of  the  machine  means  the  rule  of  the 
special  interests  which  keep  in  their  pay 
the  manipulators  of  the  machine.  The 


general  public  always  desires  to  secure 
the  general  interests,  and  the  men  who 
secure  nominations  from  the  general  body 
of  the  voters  must  at  least  pledge  them- 
selves to  put  an  end  to  special  privileges. 
Mr.  La  Follette  has  pointed  out  to  the 
voters  of  Wisconsin  that  our  representative 
Government  tends  to  become  less  repre- 
sentative as  cities  and  States  advance  in 
population.  In  the  larger  communities 
the  representative  is  no  longer  a  man  who 
is  personally  acquainted  with  the  mass  of 
his  constituents,  and  unless  we  change  the 
methods  of  nomination  so  as  to  bring  him 
directly  in  touch  with  them,  government 
by  the  people  degenerates  into  govern- 
ment by  caucuses  and  conventions,  only 
remotely  under  popular  control.  Mr. 
La  Follette  would  have  the  names  of  all 
candidates  for  parly  nominations  printed 
on  an  official  ballot  and  presented  to  all 
the  voters  of  the  party — the  candidate 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
being  made  the  nominee.  This  is  sub- 
stantially the  plan  which  has  worked  so 
well  in  nominating  State  officers  in  South 
Carolina  and  Geoigia  and  in  nominating 
local  officers  in  many  parts  of  the  W^est 
and  South.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
learned  that  it  had  been  adopted  in  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
corruption  of  delegates  at  nominating 
conventions,  and  that  at  the  first  election 
under  the  new  system  a  prominent  citizen 
who  had  shown  his  sincerity  in  the  work 
of  securing  honest  juries  so  as  to  close 
the  saloons  on  Sunday  was  n<»ninated 
for  Commissioner  of  Jurors  by  a  vote  sev- 
eral times  as  great  as  that  of  all  his  oppo- 
nents. Before  a  delegate  convention  such 
a  candidate  would  rarely  have  received 
serious  consideration. 


The  most  important 
The«d  Democr.»  poUtical  event  of  the 

Support  tti*  Pruldcot  *^  .  ..l     j  c 

week  was  the  definite 
decision  of  the  Gold  Democrats  to  put  no 
Presidential  ticket  in  the  field.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Committee  at 
Indianapolis,  but  twenty-three  States  were 
represented^  and  all  but  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives concurred  in  the  decision  that 
an  independent  ticket  should  not  be  nom- 
inated. The  demand  for  such  a  ticket 
seemed  to  come  almost  exclusively  from 
the  group  uf  Newigi^orl^^D^^fc^^ts, 
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whose  conference  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  we 
referred  to  last  week.  This  group  is  mis- 
takenly referred  to  in  the  press  despatches 
as  representing  the  Anti-Imperialists.  No 
one  of  its  active  members,  we  believe,  has 
any  official  connection  with  any  of  the 
Anti-Imperialist  organizations.  Its  lead- 
ing spirits,  Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  and 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Osborne,  were 'the  orn^n- 
izers  of  the  Citizens'  Union  State  cam- 
paign in  1898 — Mr.  Osborne  receiving 
J  ,800  votes  as  the  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  They  are  ardent  Anti-Impe- 
rialists, but  are  equally  ardent  as  anti-siiver 
men,  and  they  are  determined  to  have  a 
Presidential  ticket  representingtheir  views. 
Among  the  Gold  Democratic  Committee- 
men, they  report,  nearly  all  were  found  to 
be  frankly  in  favor  of  President  McKintey's 
Philippine  policy,  and  the  remainder  gen- 
erilly  indifferent  Almost  the  only  pro- 
nounced exceptions  were  Mr.  X^uis  R. 
Ehrich,  of  Colorado,  and  Mr,  W.  B.  Hal- 
deman,  of  Kentucky,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Louisville  "Courier-Journal."  Both 
of  these  men  resigned  from  the  Committee^ 
and  announced  their  intention  to  support 
Mr.  Bryan.  The  Committee  adopted  reso- 
lutions which  reaffirmed  the  Indianapolis 
platform,  recommended  the  State  Com- 
mittees to  preserve  their  organization  and 
continue  their  struggle  for  "  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  sound  currency,  the  right  of 
private  contract,  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  and  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enforce  Federal  laws,"  and  called 
upon  the  voters  "  not  to  be  deceived  by 
the  plea  that  the  money  question  has  been 
finally  settled,"  but  to  recognize  the  dan- 
ger of  elevating  to  the  Presidency  any  one 
hostile  to  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard. 


WeUralay  CoUege 


I'he  Commencemrat  at 


Wellesley  this  year  was 
of  unusual  interest,  as  it  was  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
College  and  also  the  end  of  President 
Hazard's  first  year  of  administration. 
Owing  to  these  facts  there  was  an  excep- 
tionally large  number  of  Alumme  present 
for  the  exercises  of  the  week.  Alvmnae 
Day  was  the  occasion  for  great  rejoicing, 
as  the  College  found  itself  entirely  free 
from  debt  on  that  day.  Through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Alumnae  the  debt  of  one 


hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  .  was 
raised,  and  the  conditional  gift  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
secured.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
secure  to  Wellesley  an  annual  income  of 
five  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  endowment.  The  Finance 
Committee,  realizing  the  difficulty  of  rais- 
ing another  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
principal,  st^gested  that  1^  means  of 
pledges  the  interest  of-  such  a  sum  be 
secured  to  the  College.  Wellesley  has 
been  in  need  of  an  endowment  to  meet  the 
running  expenses.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary outlay  of  a  college,  her  exceptionally 
large  Faculty — one  teacher  to  every  seven 
and  a  fraction  students — requires  a  gener- 
ous income.  The  announcement  of  a  gift 
of  $35,000  from  Mr.  Elisha  S.  Converse,  a 
former  Trustee  of  the  Coll^,  was  also 
made.  Other  signs  of  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement were  Wilder  Hall  and  Whiting 
Observatory  in  a  state  of  completion,  and 
four  new  Society  Houses  about  the  grounds. 
There  was  also  the  announcement  of  an- 
other dormitory  soon  to  be  built,  a  gift 
from  the  Pomeroy  estate.  There  will  be 
some  important  changes  in  the  Faculty  for 
the  coming  year.  Professor  Mary  E. 
Woolley,  of  die  department  of  Biblical 
Literature,  upon  whom  Brown  University 
in  June  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  Litt.D.,  and  Amherst  of  L.H.D.,  will 
assume  her  duties  as  President  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  and  Miss  Alice  Luce,  a 
graduate  of  Wellesley  and  the  first  woman 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Heidel 
berg  University,  will  go  to  Oberlin  as 
Dean  of  Women.  Among  the  new  ap- 
pointments on  the  Faculty  is  Mr.  Hamilton 
C.  Macdougal,  of  Providence,  as  Professor 
of  Music.  Mr.  Macdougal,  a  member  of 
the  London  Society  of  Organists  and  the 
founder  of  a  similar  society  in  America, 
is  eminently  fitted  for  the  place.  Miss 
Caroline  Brejrfogle,  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Chicago  University, 
has  been  appointed  Associate  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature.  With  these  im- 
portant additions,  Wellesley  with  her 
already  strong  Faculty  will  be  thoroughly 
equif^d. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Will- 
Tb«  Piwbjruriu  Church  ^^^^ 

erts.  the  Stated  Cleifc  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  As56|^^«,y]&oagig[@sued  an 
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iDteresting  and  encouraging  comparative 
summary  of  conditions  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  for  the  last  six  years.  A 
year  ago  The  Outlook  commented  on  the 
fact  that  the  net  increase  in  the  number 
of  cx>mmunicants  for  the  preceding  year 
had  been  small — only  eight  thousand,  as 
compared  with  fifteen  thousand  the  year 
before,  and  to  seventeen  thousand,  twenty 
thousand,  and  twenty-six  thousand  in  pre- 
ceding years.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
all  Presbyterians  to  learn  that,  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  their  numbers  have 
been  increased  by  nearly  twenQr-four 
thousand — a  greater  increase  than  in 
any  year  but  one  during  the  period 
comprised  in  Dr.  Roberts's  summary. 
In  the  matter  of  church  organization, 
also,  we  find  that  the  record  shows  a 
larger  number  of  churches  than  has  ap- 
peared in  the  records  of  any  preceding 
year.  The  same  progress  is  noticeable 
in  the  number  of  cleii[ymen  and  in  the 
number  of  Sunday-school  members. 
There  are  now  nearly  seventy-five  hun- 
dred clergymen  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  nearly  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand Sunday-school  children  in  Presby- 
terian Sunday-schools.  These  statistics 
apply  only  to  tlie  Church  the  legal  title  of 
whidi  is  the  Presbyterian  ChimJi  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  Northern  Church,  in 
distinction  from  other  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Churches  in  this  country. 


The  comment  of  such 
a  student  of  affairs 
as  Mr.  Arnold  White, 
for  instonce,  is  always  interesting.  In 
a  recent  number  of  the  Philadelphia 
"  Ledger,"  he  thus  characterizes  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Convention  in  London : 
"  Fashionable  society  knows  nothing  about 
it,  but  the  advent  of  thousands  of  mem- 
bers of  this  society  from  America  to  meet 
thousands  more  who  have  joum^d  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  re- 
markable  examine  of  the  unity  <A  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Cradled  in  America, 
the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  is  nat- 
urally much  stronger  in  the  United  States 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Still,  it 
has  done  much  to  strengthen  fraternal 
feelingbetween  the  two  countries.  Friends 
of  the  movement  endeavored  to  obtain 


the  assent  of  the  deans  of  St.  Paul's  and 
of  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  holding  of 
a  great  Christian  service  in  the  metropol- 
itan cathedral  under  a  roof  that  covers 
tile  traditions  of  our  a>mmon  race.  Per- 
mission was  refused  in  both  cases,  much 
to  the  regret  of  thinking  people.  No 
pilgrimage  from  America  for  a  long  time 
has  been  more  fraught  with  hopeful  possi- 
bilities than  the  American  contingent  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society."  If  a 
sectarian  spirit  was  shown  on  one  side 
(though  the  Bishop  of  London  delivered 
tiie  address  of  welcome),  it  was  also  shown 
<Mi  ihe  other,  if  we  may  trust  such  a  gen- 
erally reliable  reporter  as  the  London 
"Christian  Commonwealth,"  which  criti- 
cises the  denominational  rallies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Convention.    It  says  : 

A  very  broad-minded  speech  was  delivered 
at  the  Congregational  rally  by  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Qark ;  but  the  other  speeches  were  in- 
tensely sectarian.  Dr.  Lonmer's  speech  at 
the  Bapiist  rally  was  a  delightful  specimen 
of  his  oratory,  but  it,  of  course,  turned  the 
great  meeting  into  an  impassioned  sectarian 
assembly.  Now,  a  few  years  ago  it  was  every- 
where felt  that  there  was  at  last,  in  the  Qiris- 
tian  Endeavor  Society,  a  promise  of  a  new 
departure  in  the  direction  of  Christian  Unity. 
This  dream  is  rudely  dispelled.  Christian 
Endeavor  is  being  taken  advantage  of  to 
promote  merely  vainglorious  sectism.  The 
boasts  of  DenomiDationalists  in  their  "ral- 
lies" were  utterly  disheartening. 

W^e  are  glad  to  think,  however,  that  these 
"  sectional  efforts  "  do  not  represent  the 
most  cherished  sentiments  of  the  majority 
of  the  four  million  ..ie.nbers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society.  That  admirable 
and  efficient  oiganization  comprises  the 
adherents  of  fcr^  denominations.  In 
emphasizing  essential  unity  only  has  it 
attained  its  splendid  success,  and  it  is  but 
eighteen  years  old. 


It  is  one  of  the  inspir- 
•"T^SX^        signs  of  the  tin>es 

that  places  of  striking 
natural  charm  and  sereni^  are  being  in- 
creasingly made  use  of  for  summer  con- 
ferences on  religion.  In  that  greatest  of 
religious  music-dramas,  "  Parsifal,"  Rich- 
ard Wagner  has  shown  "  Charfreitagzau- 
ber,"  or  Good-Friday  charm,  to  be  not 
only  a  charm  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word,  a  life-charm,  coming  from  the  Cross ; 
it  also  comes  from  the  awakening  of 
nature  out  of  a  winter-u.^„ 
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warmth  and  blossoms  of  spring.  Some- 
thing of  this  feeling  must  have  been  evi- 
dent to  those  who  partidpated  in  two  nota- 
ble summer  conferences  on  religion  which 
have  just  been  held  in  two  singularly  ex- 
quisite places.  The  first  was  the  gather- 
ing of  the  Unitarians  for  their  fourth 
summer  Conference  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
off  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire.  There 
was  an  attendance  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fif^  persons.  This  unofficial  Confer- 
ence is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
annual  Unitarian  Convention.  The  sum- 
mer meeting  is  arranged  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  New  England  Missionary 
Council  of  Unitarians.  The  programme 
for  this  year's  session  was  sensible  in  not 
overwhelming  those  attending  the  Con- 
ference with  lectures  and  discussions ; 
sessions  were  held  only  for  an  hour  each 
morning  and  evenii^.  Among  the  speak- 
ers were  such  men  as  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  the  Revs.  F.  B.  Hombrook  and  C.  E. 
.  Sl  John — the  last  named  being  the  newly 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Association — 
and  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Parsons.  There  was 
little  heard  of  the  critical,  native  spirit 
of  former  times,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
constructive,  positive  spirit  wiiich  would 
make  Unitarianism  a  more  spiritual  force. 
The  other  summer  Conference  to  whidi  we 
refer  was  held  by  over  three  hundred  gen- 
eral secretaries  and  physical  directors  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at 
the  Thousand  Islands  Park  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  Here,  as  at  the  beautiful 
Isles  of  Shoals,  there  was  rare  opportunity 
in  the  progress  of  the  Conference  for  phys- 
ical recreation  and  restful  social  pleasure. 
The  Conference  was  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  important  in  the  history  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
movement.  Informative  and  helpful  pa- 
pers were  read,  especially  the  one  by  Mr. 
See  on  the  place  and  leadership  of  the 
General  Secretary  on  the  Association's 
scope,  it  being  a  particularly  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary 
toward  the  world  and  of  the  world  toward 
the  Secretary.  In  no  recent  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  meeting  has  more 
stress  been  laid  upon  intellectual  equip- 
ment as  a  sine  gua  non  for  Christian  serv- 
ice. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  mental 
power,  as  well  as  in  character,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation are  keeping  abreast  of  tlieir  out- 


ward improvement  seen  in  their  splendid 
new  buildings  erected  all  over  the  country. 


Tta«  Baptiat  Yoooc 
P*opla'a  UntoD 


The  tenth  Interna- 
tional Convention  of 
the    Baptist  Young 
People's  Union  took  place  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  July  12-15,  and,  in  many  respects, 
was  the  most  successful  of  these  Conven- 
tions ever  held.    As  was  peculiarly  fitting 
this  year  the  missionary  spirit  was  pre- 
dominant, and  there  were  distinguished 
missionaries  present  from  China,  Japan, 
India,   Africa,  and  other  lands.  The 
welcoming  address  by  the   Rev.  Dr. 
Warren  G.  Partridge  was  missionary  in 
spirit,  as  was  the  closing  consecration 
address  by  the  General  Secretary,  the  Re%'. 
Dr.  E.  £.  Chivers.  ,  The  missionaries 
spoke  at  many  sessions,  and  were  the 
heroes  of  the  Convention,  especially  Dr. 
Ashmore,  who  has  spent  over  fifty  years 
in  China.    There  were  about  eight  thou- 
sand delegates  and  visitors  in  attendance, 
and  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  g^eat 
Music  Hall,  one  of  the  largest  Convention 
Halls  in  this  country.    The  Baptist 
Young  People's  Union  has  now  seven 
hundred  thousand  members  and  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.    In  the  South  it  is  solving 
the  problem  how  to  weld  together  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Baptists.  Among 
the  fifty  speakers  there  were  fully  as  many 
Southern  men  as  Northern,  and  the  fra- 
ternal fellowship  was  remarkable.  The 
delegates  from  Canada  and  the  represen- 
tative from  England  received  a  specially 
enthusiastic  welcome ;  the  Union  Jack  ci 
England  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
blended  everywhere  in  the  decorations, 
and  the  great  audience  sang  at  one  ses- 
sion with  intense  feeling  "  America  "  and 
"  God  Save  the  Queen."    It  is  believed 
that  the  Young  People's  Union  will  also 
do  much  toward  uniting  the  Baptists  of 
Er^tand  with  the  Baptists  of  America. 
The  '*  Baptist  Union,"  the  official  organ 
of  the  society,  claims  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  Baptist  paper  in  the  world,  reach- 
ing thirty-five  thousand  issues  a  week. 
The  annual  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  E.  G.  Gange,  of  London,  England. 
The  topic  of  the  sermon  was  *'  Apostlfr 
ship,"  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
was  fresh,  able,  scholarly,  and  inspiring. 
Dr.  Gange  h^^i^^e  @gy,^gf^s  on  tins 
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side  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  sectional 
meetings  such  men  were  heard  as  Pro- 
fessor Price,  of  Chicago  University,  Pro- 
fessor Sampey,  of  Louisville,  and  Presi- 
dent Purinton,  of  Denison  University.  It 
is  probable  that  the  1901  Convention  will 
be  held  in  Chicago,  to  celebrate  th&  com- 
pletion of  the  first  decade  of  Uie  Society. 


Ei«Ii«h  MsthodiBta 


The  annual  Parliament 


of  Free  Methodism  in 
England  was  held  this  year  at  Manchester, 
in  a  church,  the  pastor  of  which  is  the 
Rev.  Marshall  Mather,  a  gentleman  not 
unknown  to  literary  fame.   The  assembly 
was  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  held. 
Though  still  a  young  man,  not  being  yet 
fifty  years  old,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Galpin 
was  elected  its  President.    Mr.  Galpin 
has  had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  China,  at  Ningpo,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Chekiang,  where  he  laboreil  for 
thirty  years,  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Methodist  mission  there,  and  doing  much 
to  make  it  the  splendid  success  which 
it  is  to-day.    In  his  address  Mr.  Galpin 
alluded  with  much  feeling  to  the  terri- 
ble state  of  affairs  in  China,  declaring 
that   no  attempt  had  been   made  to 
stop  the  outrages  which  for  months  have 
been  taking  place  in  that  a>untry.  As 
might  be  supposed,  he  did  not  forget  to 
criticise  Lord  Salisbury's  recent  cynical 
speech  on   missions  and  missionaries, 
cleverly  contrasting  it  with  the  one  from 
President  McKinley  at  the  Carnegie  Hall 
Conference,  When  that  distinguished  Man- 
chester cleigyman,Dr.AlexanderMaclaren, 
appeared,  be  received  an  enihusiastic  ova- 
tion, the  audience  rising  en  masse.  In  his 
eloquent  address  Dr.  Maclaren  urged  the 
importance  of  a  closer  unity  among  all 
Christian  Churches.    Well-meaning  men 
have  built  walls  between  the  several  de- 
nominations.   The  speaker  did  not  ask 
that  they  should  be  pulled  down  entirely  ; 
he  would  not  purchase  unity  at  the  cost 
of  silence  on  convictions  that  were  of 
moment ;  but  he  did  ask  that  the  glass  at 
the  top  should  be  taken  away  and  a  few 
courses  of  bricks  removed.  The  different 
denominations  of   Nonconformists,  be- 
lieves Dr.  Maclaren,  are  in  spirit  and 
conviction  practically  one  ;  at  all  events, 
"they  are  more  closely  united  than  are 
jarring  sects  in  the  Anglican  communion ; 


which  are  only  linked  by  the  golden  chains 
of  State  endowment"  Dr.  Maclaren's 
speech  was  also  notable  for  Its  criticism 
on  modem  preaching.  He  deplored  the 
lack  of  the  old  uigency  for  men  to  come 
to  Christ  Instead  he  now  heard  essays, 
reviews  of  the  last  novel,  and  such  like, 
but  he  missed  the  earnest  preaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified. 

PrM.««rti«  i»  FT»>ce  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  third 
party  has  appeared  in  the  I*fational  Prot- 
estant Church  of  France  (the  Presbyte- 
rian), which  hitherto  has  bad  but  two 
wings,  the  orthodox  and  the  liberal.  The 
third  party  calls  itself  the  Independent 
wing.  It  advocates  accepting  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  historically  and  legally, 
but  it  renounces  any  disciplinary  uses  of 
the  Confession,  and  in  particular  it  declines 
to  impose  it  upon  those  who  raise  consci- 
entious objections  to  it  In  other  words, 
no  clergyman  or  layman  is  bound  to  accept 
it.  As  may  be  fancied,  conservative  Prot- 
estants are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  such  a 
proposition  ;  they  declare  that  it  would 
be  not  only  quite  subversive  of  the  Con- 
fession, but  also  that  equal  rights  would 
thus  be  given  to  the  faith  of  a  majority 
and  the  doubts  of  a  minority.  In  any 
National  Assembly,  they  add^  these  equal 
rights  would  lead  to  strange  complica- 
tions. Many  friends  of  the  Protestant  cause 
in  France  deplore  the  added  emphasis 
placed  upon  disagreement  among  Prot- 
estants. One  practical  result  of  this  will 
be  to  confirm  the  French  Government  in 
its  refusal,  as  during  the  past  three  decades, 
on  account  of  such  disagreement,  to 
grant  official  permission  for  the  meeting 
of  a  genuinely  national  Protestant  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Although  such  an  official 
and  national  gathering  is  still  in  the  future, 
we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  popular  con- 
gress, known  as  the  "  Conference  Frater- 
nelle,"  seems  steadily  increasing  in  inter- 
est and  significance,  even  if  the  last  Con- 
ference failed  to  bring  about  any  approach 
to  agreement  upon  doctrine.  It  did  ac- 
complish one  good  result,  however,  in  pro- 
moting united  Protestant  action  in  the 
moral  and  social  fields.  The  various 
groups  of  the  Presbyterians,  uniting  with 
representatives  from  the  Lutherans  and 
Methodists,  appointed  joint  committees 
for  such  work. 
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Last  week  we  put  in  contrast,  in  abbre- 
viated form,  the  principal  declarations  of 
the  two  great  political  parties,  pointed  out 
what  appeared  to  us  the  four  principal 
issues  between  them — currency,  trusts, 
tariff,  and  expansion, — and  considered 
briefly  the  first  two.  We  consider  here, 
with  equal  brevity,  the  other  two,  and  for 
that  purpose  reprint  in  parallel  colunins 
our  epitome  of  the  two  platforms'  declara- 
tions  bearing  6n  these  subjects. 

Republican  Principles.  Democntk  Principles. 

Permanent   protec-  Condemns  the  Ding- 

tive  tariff,  modified  by  ley  Tariff ;  anoounces 

reciproci^  beaties.  no  Tariff  principles  in 
its  place. 

The    maintenance  First :  a  stable  form 
of  our  sovereignty  in  of  government:  see- 
the Philippines,  with  ond,  independence; 
the  purpose  of  secur-  third,  protection  from 
ing  for  the  Filipinos  outside  interference, 
the  largest  measure  of 
self-government  con- 
sistent with  their  wel- 
fare and  our  duties. 

I.  Tariff.  The  declarations  of  the  parties 
in  their  platforms  must  be  interpreted  by 
their  past  history  and  their  pr^ent  candi- 
dates. So  interpreted,  the  declaration  of 
the  Republican  party  must  be  regarded 
as  in  favor  of  a  high,  permanent,  and  in 
many  cases  prohibitory  tariff.  In  such  a 
tariff  The  Outlook  does  not  believe. 
Whether  a  temporary  tariff  may  not  have 
been  necessary,  in  the  infancy  of  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  its 
nascent  manufactures  from  rivals  across 
the  sea,  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
compete,  is  a  purely  academic  question 
which  we  do  not  care  to  discuss.  This 
is  not  any  longer  an  infant  Nation,  but  a 
world  power ;  its  manufactures  are  not 
feeble  industries  unable  to  compete  with 
foreign  rivals ;  they  are  holding  their  own 
very  well  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Whatever  our  commercial  interests  once 
required,  what  they  now  require  is  a  free 
field  in  the  world's  markets,  and  no  favors. 
A  tariff  is  not  necessary  to  protect  manu- 
facturers who  are  selling  locomotives  in 
Russia,  cotton  goods  in  China,  and  cutlery 
in  Birmingham. 

If,  therefore,  the  Democratic  party  pro- 
posed any  rational  alternative,  The  Outlook 
would  think  that  alternative  worthy  of 
careful  and  probably  favorable  (x>nsidera- 
tion.    But  in  fact  it  proposes  to  repeal 


the  internal  revenue  taxes,  which  bring  in 
fully  one-half  of  our  National  revenue, 
and  to  repeal  the  Dingley  Tariff,  which 
brings  in  the  other  half,'  and  it  does  not 
propose  to  substitute  any  other  source  of 
revenue  in  their  place.  It  is  true  that  it 
reiterates  the  Chicago  platform,  and  that 
recommended  an  income  tax ;  but  an  in- 
come tax  can  now  be  secured  only  by 
amending  the  Constitution  or  else  by  re- 
constructing the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe 
United  States ;  and  meanwhile  no  source 
erf  revenue  is  suj^ested.  The  tariff  which 
was  proposed  by  a  Democratic  House 
Committee  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  Admin- 
istration had  a  good  degree  of  consis- 
tency; but  the  bill  which  finally  got 
through  Congress  was  so  incongruous,  so 
inconustent  with  itself  and  with  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  party,  that  it 
was  signed  by  the  President  under  pro- 
test. And  now  the  party  asks  for  a  vote 
in  favor  of  no  declaration  of  any  tariff 
principle  whatever.  It  appears  to  us  that 
he  who  desires  freedom  of  trade  in  the 
world's  markets,  and  desires  the  abolition 
of  all  protection  for  q>ecial  industries  by 
special  legislation,  has  very  little  prospect 
of  immediately  securing  what  he  desires, 
whoever  is  elected ;  but  that  he  has  bet- 
ter reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  eventu- 
ally secured  by  the  victory  of  a  party 
wWch  has  found  a  way  of  raising  half  the 
revenue  of  the  country  without  a  tariff, 
which  modifies  its  principle  of  protective 
tariff  by  the  principle  of  reciprocity  with 
other  Nations,  and  which  finally  has  as  its 
ambition  the  purpose  to  make  this  Nation 
one  of  the  first  commercial  Nations  of  the 
globe,  than  from  a  party  which  proposes 
to  abolish  other  sources  of  revenue  than 
the  tariff,  which  has  no  tariff  policy  to 
propose,  and  which  is  apparently  willing 
that  the  Nation  should  confine  its  inter- 
ests and  its  policies  to  this  hemisphere,  if 
not  to  this  continent 

11.  Expansian*  The  formal  difference 
between  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties  on  this  subject  is  not  ver)- 
great.  Mr.  McKinley  n^;otiated  the  treaty 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Philippines  ;  Mr. 
Bryan  uiged  its  ratification  by  the  Senate. 
Upon  the  policy  involved  in  that  purchase 
they  were  i^reed.  Both  parties  now  recog- 
nize the  duties  whidi  that  trea^  devolves 

I  Last  year  customs  duties  ^233.000.000 :  internal 
Uxes  nearly  f3OO/lOO,O0a  Sm. Outlook  ji^  21 ;  p.  66& 
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upon  us.  Both  parties  agree  that  we  are 
responsible  for  the  government  of  the 
island  and  must  remain  in  control  until  a 
strong  government  is  there  established; 
both  parties  agree  that  under  that  strong 
goverament  everything  must  be  left  to  the 
self-government  of  the  natives  which  can 
be  so  left  consistently  with  their  welfare 
and  our  duties.  In  these  respects  there 
has  been  a  curious  growth — or  perhaps 
we  should  say  change — in  public  senti- 
ment as  history  has  been  making.  First 
cridcs  objected  that  Dewey  ought  not  to 
have  gone  into  Manila  Bay ;  then  that» 
having  sunk  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  should 
have  sailed  away ;  then  that  the  islands 
should  have  been  given  back  to  Spain  or 
left  to  themselves  ;  then  that,  having  pur- 
chased them,  we  should  have  turned  them 
over  to  the  native  or  Filipino  government ; 
then  that  we  should  furnish  that  govern 
meat  with  protection ;  and  now,  finally, 
that  we  should  ourselves  establish  a  strong 
government  in  the  Fhilit^nes.  The 
only  formal  difference  left  between  the 
Republican  or  Expansion  and  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Anti-imperialistic  party  is  the 
claim  of  the  latter  that  we  ought  mm  to 
promise  independence  and  of  the  former 
that  our  duty  now  is  to  establish  the  strong 
government,  and  that  what  we  shall  do 
when  the  govemmenl  is  established  we 
can  judge  better  then  than  now. 

But  while  this  is  all  the  formal  differ- 
ence between  the  two  parties,  it  is  not  all 
the  rea/  difference. 

There  has  always  been  in  the  world  a 
controversy  between  liberty  and  govern- 
ment ;  the  first  unrestrained  by  the  second 
has  ended  in  anarchy ;  the  second  unre- 
gardful  of  the  first  has  ended  in  despotism. 
In  this  country  the  issue  between  the  two 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  conflict  between 
State's  rights  and  Nationality.  On  the 
one  hand  has  been  a  tendency  to  make  the 
State  supreme  and  the  Nation  subordinate ; 
to  r^^rd  the  Nation  as  only  a  union  of 
States;  to  consider  that  loyalty  to  the 
State  comes  first,  to  the  Nation  second ; 
that  the  power  of  the  Nation  is  wholly  de- 
rived from  powers  surrendered  to  it  the 
State ;  that  the  State  can  at  its  will  resume 
these  powers ;  that  when  it  does  so  the 
Nation  has  no  right  to  assert  sovereignty 
over  it,  since  its  sovereignty  is  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  State ;  that,  not 
beic^  a  NatioDi  it  cannot  acquire,  hold,  or 


govern  territory  or  maintain  colonies ; 
that  its  area  can  be  increased  only  by  ad- 
mitting to  the  partnership  new  States  or 
Territories ;  that,  being  such  an  anomalous 
organization,  the  less  it  has  to  do  with  the 
Nations  of  the  world  and  the  more  iso- 
lated, independent,  self-contained,  and 
self-sufficing  it  can  be,  the  better  ;  that,  in 
short,  it  is  not  a  Nation  with  the  general 
powers  of  a  Nation,  butonly  a  Federation  of 
independent  States  with  the  limited  powers 
self-created  by  its  articles  of  partnership. 

The  other  tendency  has  been  to  r^rd 
the  United  States  as  a  Nation  which 
can  no  more  be  analyzed  into  component 
States  than  the  State  into  component 
households ;  to  deny  that  the  historical 
origin  of  the  Nation  as  a  union  of 
States  alTects  its  character  or  its  powers  ; 
to  insist  that  it  is  sovereign  and  the  State 
subordinat'*,  as  the  State  is  sovereign  and 
the  household  is  subordinate ;  to  maintain 
that  it  is  a  Nation  with  all  the  privileges 
and  powers  of  a  Nation — that  it  can  make 
war,  declare  peace,  conquer  territory,  pur- 
chase territory,  govern  territory,  maintain 
colonies,  in  short,  do  all  that  any  Nation 
can  honorably  do;  that,  what  is  more 
important,  it  has  all  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  a  Nation,  and  must  take 
such  place  as  its  position,  its  character, 
and  its  power  entitle  it  to  among  the  Na- 
tionsof  the  earth ;  that  in  its  earlier  history 
it  must  assume  responsibility  for  other 
Nations,  feebler  than  itself,  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, as  it  did  by  its  promulgation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  that  now  that 
science  has  lessened  distance  and  com- 
merce has  multiplied  the  bonds  which 
bind  Nations  together,  and  unexampled 
prosperity  has  converted  the  United  States 
from  a  feeble  combination  of  colonies 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  into  a  continental 
power  of  the  first  magnitude,  it  must 
assume  its  share  of  responsibility  for 
other  communities  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe;  that  if  war  brings  under  its 
Hag  a  distant  archipelago,  the  United  States 
becomes  thereby  responsible  to  the  civil- 
ized world  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  in  that  archipelago;  if  war  threat- 
ens Europeans  and  Americans  in  a  half- 
civilized  amorphous  community  like  that 
of  China,  the  United  States  must  share 
with  other  powers  in  their  protection  ;  in 
short,  that  America  is  a  sovereign  Nation 
and  has  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and 
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must  assume  all  the  responsibilities  which 
Nationality  and  maturity  impose  upon  her. 
The  present  question  at  issue  between  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties 
respecting  expansion  is  only  a  new  phase 
of  this  old  controversy  which  has  divided 
the  country  into  two  parties  ever  since  the 
days  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 

It  is  not, our  purpose  in  these  two  arti- 
cles to  argue  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties ; 
but  rather  to  state  them  and  to  define  the 
position  of  The  Outlook  upon  them.  The 
Outlook  believes  that  the  United  States 
is  a  Nation ;  that  it  has  all  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  a  Nation  ;  that  it  may 
do  whatever  it  is  legitimate  and  honorable 
for  any  Nation  to  do;  that  it  has  all  the 
responsibilities  of  a  Nation  and  cannot 
escape  those  responsibilities  without  dis- 
honor to  itself  and  injury  to  the  world ; 
that  it  ought  not  to  confine  its  interests  or 
limit  its  duties  by  any  gec^aphical  con- 
siderations whatsoever ;  that  it  ought  to 
share  with  the  world  powers  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  ;  and  that  to  relegate 
it  to  its  position  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
or  fetter  it  by  the  traditions  of  that  age, 
or  confine  it  within  the  limits  of  what  was 
a  wise  policy  at  that  time,  and  above  all 
to  assume  that  it  is  not  a  Nation  with  the 
sovereign  powers  of  Nationality,  but  only 
a  Federation  of  independent  communities, 
would  be  to  commit  a  mistake  fatal  to  its 
honor  and  welfare  and  seriously  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world. 


King  Humbert 

"  That's  a  part  of  my  trade,"  said  King 
Humbert,  of  Italy,  three  years  agj,  after 
being  congratulated  on  his  impassive  de- 
meanor when  a  man  had  murderously 
struck  at  him  with  a  dagger.  The  King 
iiad  shown  an  equal  impassiveness  ten 
years  before  when  a  similar  attempt  had 
been  made  to  stab  him.  Last  Sunday,  how- 
ever, a  third  assassin  had  recourse  to  a 
pistol  and  shot  the  brave  monarch  through 
the  heart.  He  had  been  attending  one  of 
his  favorite  functions,  a  distribution  of 
prizes  in  connection  with  a  gymnastic  exhi- 
bition. Suddenly,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd,  the  reports  of  three  revolver  shots 
fired  in  quick  succession  were  heard.  The 
King  died  in  a  few  moments ;  the  assas- 


sin was,  with  difficulty,  saved  from  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

General  sentiment  in  Italy  is  not  rep- 
resented by  old  Ultramontanes,  who  hate 
any  King  and  love  any  Pope,  nor  is 
it  even  represented  by  the  Republican 
group  in  Parliament,  which  has  joined 
hands  with  Socialists  and  sometimes  witb 
the  Anarchists  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about 
a  more  popular  form  of  government.  The 
character  of  the  Italian  people  has  always 
been  too  southern  and  emotional  not  to 
need,  up  to  the  present  time,  at  least,  the 
continuity  of  influence  from  a  strong  hand 
which  should  also  wisely  guide.  Such  a 
hand  was  Humbert's.  As  well  as  any,  he 
knew  that  there  were  great  lawgivers  and 
statesmen  in  Italy;  that  a  land  which  had 
produced  a  Cavour  and  a  Ricasoli  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  Roman 
Senate.  To-day  there  are  such  men  as 
Visconti-Venosta,  Crispi,  Rudini,  Sorinino, 
Saracco,  Giolitti,  upon  the  shoulders  ct 
whom  the  burdens  of  an  Italian  republic 
miglit  well  fait.  In  so  far  as  actual  capac- 
ity in  government  is  concerned,  these  men 
would,  without  doubt,  steer  safely  the  ship 
of  state.  It  may  pertinently  be  queried, 
however,  whether  the  time  is  ripe  for  an 
Italian  republic,  sympathetically  as  such 
an  institution  would  be  r^;arded  in  this 
country. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  reign 
of  King  Humbert  has  retarded,  not  ad- 
vanced, the  cause  of  popular  government 
This  may  be  doubted,  both  in  as  far  as  the 
character  of  the  monarch  is  concerned 
and  the  character  of  his  influence  upon 
his  Ministers.  "  The  monarchy  must  be 
democratic  or  it  will  cease  to  exist,"  de- 
clared Humbert,  when,  on  his  father's 
death,  he  ascended  the  throne.  Sixteen 
years  ago  there  was  an  outbreak  of  cholen 
in  Italy.  Naples  was  especially  panic- 
stricken.  It  was  expected  that  the  ignor- 
ance, superstition,  and  emotionalism  of  the 
population  might  lead  to  violence  and  an- 
archy. The  King  saw  the  necessit>'  of  the 
influence  of  a  strong  yet  gentle  hand.  He 
went  to  Naples  and  to  every  bed  in  every 
hospital  there,  and  he  went  without  a  g^uard. 
In  the  same  way  he  visited  the  slums. 
He  repeated  his  action  in  other  plague- 
stricken  towns.  The  Italian  people  have 
never  forgotten  this  prompt  kindness, 
cheering  the  individual  and  protecting 
the  State.   Humbert  then  organized  at 
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his  own  expense  ambulance  services  for 
all  the  malarial  towns  in  Italy.  This  gift 
of  many  thousand  dollars  and  much  per- 
sonal service  was  followed  by  his  conver- 
sion of  the  production  and  sate  of  quinine 
into  a  Government  monopoly,  thus  remov- 
ing it  from  the  extortionate  methods  of 
druggists  and  bringing  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  His  most  valued  decoration 
was  not  one  of  those  decreed  by  for- 
eign Governments  to  monarchs  and  to 
Prime  Ministers ;  it  was  the  gold  medal 
awarded  to  him  by  the  city  of  Rome  for 
his  services  at  a  falling  of  a  house  ten 
years  ago,  when,  ahead  of  all  others,  he 
climbed  down  a  rickety  ladder  to  the 
•ruins  and  assisted  in  the  rescue  of  the 
injured ;  he  did  not  leave  the  place  until 
all  the  killed,  dying,  and  wounded  had 
been  removed.  On  his  country  walks  the 
King  shook  hands  with  the  peasants  whom 
he  met ;  driving  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  one  hand  adroitly  guided  his  horses, 
the  other  constantly  doffed  his  hat  in 
response  to  the  salute  of  the  commonest 
person.  If  the  King  had  been  Premier  in- 
stead of  Depretis,  Italy  might  not  now  have 
been  so  bound  by  taxation  ;  if  he  had  been 
Prime  Minister  instead  of  Peltoux,  it  might 
not  have  been  so  necessary  to  resort  last 
year  to  ultra  constitutional  power.  When 
there  was  a  famine  in  North  Italy  the 
Clericals  and  the  Anarchists  took  advan- 
tage of  the  consequent  discontent  to  excite 
thepopulacetuviolence.  The  mob  was  put 
down  with  great  severity  by  General  Pel- 
loux ;  this  severity  was  not  the  King's, 
but  his  Cabinet's.  Nor  was  that  other 
and  far  more  serious  evidence  of  militar- 
ism due  to  Humbert's  influence  as  much 
as  to  Crispi's — the  entrance  of  Italy  years 
ago  into  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  to  keep  up  a  standing 
army  and  navy  beyond  the  country's  means, 
draining  the  national  treasury  and  press- 
ing the  people  by  onerous  taxation.  Even 
the  disastrous  colonial  enterprises  of  Italy 
in  Africa  may  not  be  atMbuuble  to  Hum- 
bert's influence  so  much  as  to  Premier 
Rudini's. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  close  of 
the  late  reign  leaves  Italy  in  a  far  better 
condition  than  its  opening  found  Italy. 
The  man  who  at  the  battle  of  Custozza 
accomplished  miracles  of  valor  in  cover- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  Italians  also  knew 
how  to  present  a  more  tactful  front  in 


times  of  peace  than  distinguished  some 
of  the  acts  of  his  various  Calunets.  He 
knew  how  to  avoid  war  with  f^nce  con- 
cerning the  annexation  of  Tunis  twenty 
years  ago,  and  he  tried  to  avoid  every 
unnecessary  appearance  of  militarism  in 
governing  his  own  people ;  he  would  not 
wear  a  uniform  except  at  state  functions 
or  military  celebrations.  He  took  the 
seven  million  dollars  of  debts  which  his 
father  had  amtracted  upon  himself;  he 
endeavored  to  improve  the  financial  state 
of  his  country,  equally  bankrupt,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  seven  years  ago  Italy 
resumed  specie  payments.  In  the  diffi- 
culties with  the  Papacy  the  King  never 
derogated  from  a  scrupulous  respect  to 
guarantees  given.  Yet  he  ever  sternly 
defended  the  dearly  won  ri^ts  of  Italy. 
"  The  sacred  maintenance  ot  free  institu- 
tions," he  was  wont  to  say,  "  is  the  best 
saf^^rd  against  all  dangers.  This  is 
the  faith  of  my  house  and  will  be  my 
strength." 

He  had  but  one  son  and  he  a  weakling. 
The  King,  however,  devoted  himself  with 
characteristic  energy  to  the  education  of 
that  son,  and  out  of  a  puny  constitution 
has  developed  a  ru£s;ed  prince,  while  per- 
haps no  heir  to  a  throne  ever  received 
more  careful  mental  training. 

Educational  Progress 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  observe 
the  larger  movements  in  education,  and 
who  know  the  for-reaching  influence  of 
particular  events  of  a  significant  type, 
must  agree  that  the  educational  progress 
made  durit^  the  past  year  has  been,  from 
some  points  of  view,  unprecedented. 

It  has  too  long  been  the  custom  of  col- 
leges and  universities  to  Ipok  upon  one 
another  chiefly  as  competitors,  each  strug- 
gling for  students  and  for  influence  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  Not  infrequently 
this  tendency  has  found  public  expression 
in  various  forms  of  criticism  and  unhealthy 
rivalry.  The  year  just  closed,  however, 
records  events  which  must  mark  the  defin- 
itive passing  away  of  this  unwholesome 
attitude.  The  spirit  of  co  operation  has 
displaced  competition  in  the  field  of 
higher  education,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  predict  that  unexpectedly  beneficial 
results  will  follow  from  the  new  departure. 
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The  advent  of  this  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation, which  has  in  various  ways  been 
making  itself  felt  for  some  years  past,  was 
marked  in  particular  by  the  organization 
at  Chicago,  in  March  last,  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities,  and  by  the 
establishment  in  May  of  a  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  for  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland.  The  Association 
of  American  Universities,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  made  up  of  fourteen  insti- 
tutions, which  have  so  developed  and  so 
oiganized  graduate  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  as  to  find  themselves  con- 
fronted with  a  series  of  problems,  practi- 
cal as  well  as  theoretical,  which  are  un- 
known in  those  institutions  whose  work 
is  entirety,  or  almost  entirely,  that  of 
undergraduate,  or  undergraduate  and  pro- 
fessional, instruction. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  this  new 
Association  must  exercise  a  controlling 
influence  on  sucli  matters  as  the  standards 
of  college  graduation  which  are  accept- 
able for  admission  to  advanced  study  and 
research  ;  the  conditions  of  residence  and 
work  under  which  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  shall  be  conferred ;  the  formu- 
lation of  university  statistics  and  of  meth- 
ods of  administration ;  relations  of  comity 
between  American  institutions  and  the 
universities  of  Europe.  That  these  prob- 
lems are  pressing  and  important  has  al- 
ready been  made  evident  by  the  student- 
body  itself,  which  several  years  agu  or- 
ganized a  dignified  and  worthy  Federation 
of  Graduate  Clubs.  The  universities  in 
turn  have  now  agreed  to  co-operate  in 
considering  and  in  settling  these  questions, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  graduate  in- 
struction and  research  in  the  United 
States  will  begin  to  take  on  new  definite- 
ness  and  to  conform  to  higher  and  more 
acceptable  standards. 

Equally  significant  was  the  act  of  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  colltges  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  which,  in  effect,  have  said 
that  the  time  has  come  to  remedy,  in 
systematic  fashion,  the  evils  which  have 
so  often  been  pointed  out  as  existing  in 
the  present  relations  between  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  The  newly  estab- 
lished College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  will,  beginning  in  June,  1901,  hold 
a  series  of  uniform  examinations  on  sec- 
ondary school  work  at  various  points 


throughout  the  Middle  Statu  and  Mary- 
land. This  Board  is  established  by  tl>e 
coK>peration  of  the  colleges  and  the  sec- 
ondary schools  themselves,  and  through 
it  secondary  school  teachers  will  exert  an 
important  influence  both  upon  the  ques- 
tions to  be  framed  for  these  examinations 
and  upon  the  rating  of  the  answers  handed 
in  by  '  the  candidates.  The  certificates 
issued  by  this  Board,  as  the  result  of  its 
examinations,  will  be  accepted  for  such 
subjects  as  they  cover,  in  lieu  of  their 
own  separate  examinations  on  those  sub- 
jects, by  the  various  colleges  co-operating, 
and  by  very  many  others.  Hereafter, 
then,  the  secondary  school  teachers  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  will  be 
able  to  treat  those  of  their  students  who 
are  preparing  for  cotl^  as  a  unit,  instead 
of,  as  now,  liaving  to  separate  them  for 
the  last  year  or  half-year  into  groups  ot 
one  or  more,  conditioned  upon  the  terms 
of  admission  of  the  various  collies  whidi 
the  students  wish  to  enter.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  i^an  so  rational  and  so  sane  as  tiiis 
will  be  speedily  imitated  both  in  New 
England  and  in  the  States  of  the  Middle 
West.  It  may  then  very  well  lead  to  a 
joint,  or  common,  board  for  the  entire 
United  States,  inasmuch  as  the  difficultly 
in  the  way  are  merely  administrative  and 
can  easily  be  overc<wie. 

The  immediate  swf^s  of  the  new  plan 
rests  largely  wiUi  the  secondary  school 
teachers  themselves;  If,  as  it  is  expected 
will  be  the  case,  they  support  it  heartily, 
and  send  their  students  to  the  e  araina- 
tions  held  by  the  new  Board  instead  of 
to  the  separate  college  entrance  exami- 
nations, the  victory  order  over  chaos 
will  be  complete,  and  the  separate  collie 
entrance  examinations  will  tend  to  become 
less  and  less  important,  until,  perhaps,  they 
finally  pass  out  of  existence. 

Still  another  tendency  of  marked  sig- 
nificance during  1899-1900  is  the  recog- 
nition, at  many  widely  separated  points 
and  institutions,  of  the  necessi^  for 
developing  the  higher  forms  of  commercial 
training.  Germany  has  led  the  way  in 
applying  scientific  methods  to  the  stucty 
of  the  problems  of  commerce,  and  it  is  now 
reaping  the  reward  of  its  far-sightedness. 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  other  nations 
are  rapidly  followimg  in  Germany's  fbot> 
steps.  The  United  States  has  recendy 
turned  its  attention  in  lai^  measure  to 
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the  same  field  of  opportunity.  It  is  a 
mark  of  a  prog:ressive  educational  system 
that  it  absorbs  into  itself  as  educational 
material  the  elements  of  whatever  new 
forms  of  activi^  a  civilization  develops. 
The  study  of  commerce,  with  a  view  to 
an  understanding  of  its  prindples  and 
methods,  as  well  as  to  the  widening  of  its 
scope,  is  worthy  of  any  university,  and 
all  signs  point  to  the  fact  that  before  long 
the  great  universities  will  be  devoting 
as  much  and  as  systematic  attention  to 
commerce  as  they  now  do  to  engineering 
and  to  architecture.  California,  Chicago, 
Columbia,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania 
Universities  have  all  taken  steps  more  or 
less  complete  toward  adding  scientific 
and  advanced  instruction  in  commerce  to 
their  curriculums.  A  commercial  high 
school  on  a  high  plane  is  planned  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York,  and 
work  has  been  b^n  upon  a  suitable 
building  for  it  Drexel  Institute  has 
moved  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  these  several  institutions  are  con- 
scious of  a  general  need  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people,  a  need  which  must 
increase  as  our  power  of  production  in- 
creases and  as  our  foreign  trade  expands. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  eventful  educational 
year,  which  has  just  closed,  that  so  much 
has  been  done  in  this  tiew  and  hopeful 
direction. 

One  of  the  most  significant,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  picturesque,  event  of  the 
year  in  the  educational  field  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  the  opening  of  Harvard 
University  to  the  Cuban  teachers,  of 
which  a  full  account  appears  in  another 
column.  Harvard  University  has  ren- 
dered great  services  to  American  edu- 
cation and  to  American  life  in  every 
department,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has 
ever  done  anything  more  statemanlike 
in  its  foresight,  or  more  nobly  inter- 
pretative of  the  spirit  of  American  civil- 
ization, than  the  throwing  open  of  its 
doors  to  the  teachers  of  Cuba.  It  is 
probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no 
other  war  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
known  such  a  sequel  as  the  hospitality 
now  being  shown  to  Cuba  at  Cambri^^e. 
Nothing  could  better  explain  to  the 
Cubans  what  the  best  Americans  desire 
to  do  for  them  ;  nothing  could  bring  out 
in  clearer  light  the  deepest  American 
impulse  m  undertaking  the  war  with 


Spain ;  nothing  could  more  rapidly  or 
genuinely  bring  the  two  peoples  together 
in  mutual  comprehension  of  aim  and  spirit 
than  this  summer  school,  which  is  likely 
to  be  enumerated  not  only  among  signif- 
icant events  in  education,  but  in  inter- 
national history. 

Last  of  all,  among  the  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  year  in  education  which  ended 
on  January  1  must  be  counted  the  fact 
that  during  the  previous  twelve  months 
nearly  seven^  millions  of  dollars  was 
contributed  by  private  donors  to  educa- 
tional ends  in  the  United  States.  When 
The  Outlook,  early  in  the  year,  reported 
this  amount  as  sixty  millions,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  equal  to 
about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
profits  of  the  year,  it  understated  the 
generosity  of  Americans  toward  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  great  gain  that  so  much 
money  should  have  been  added  to  our 
educational  capital,  but  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  gift  is  to  be  found  in  the 
willii^ess  of  sudi  a  great  number  of 
individuals  to  share  their  prosperity  with 
the  country  along  the  highest  lines  of 
growth  and  life. 

Who  Are  They? 

It  was  to  be  antidpated  that  the  pres- 
ent disturbances  in  China  would  give  rise 
to  that  irruption  against  missionaries 
which  is  always  to  be  expected  in  certain 
quarters,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  so- 
called  comic  journals  like  '*  Puck  "  would 
resurrect  certain  long-buried  jokes  and 
expect  them  to  do  what  Hamlet  thought 
Yorick's  skull  could  not  do,  repeat  their 
antiquated  jesting.  Better  things  might 
have  been  expected  from  "  Life,"  but  charity 
must  be  exercised  toward  the  professional 
jester,  especially  in  hot  weather,  who  is 
sentenced  by  his  profession  to  be  funny  on 
all  occasions  or  go  out  of  business.  But 
we  had  a  right  to  believe  that  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  would  not  join  in  undignified 
criticism  of  the  absent  and  the  defense- 
less, perhaps  of  the  dead,  as,  if  they  are  not 
themselves  misrepresented,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Halsey,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has 
done  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac- 
Arthur,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  has  done  in 
New  York.   We  reprint  thar  utterances 
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as  they  are  editorially  reported  in  the  New 
Yoric  "Telegram."  We  hope  that  the 
ministers  are  misreported ;  but  we  have 
a  right  to  hold  the  "  Telegram  "  respon- 
sible, since  it  has  indorsed  the  accusations 
and  made  them  its  own  by  its  title :  "  Mis- 
sionaries to  Blame." 

MISSIONARIES  TO  BLAME 

In  the  Bedford  Presbyterian  Giurch,  Brook- 
lyn, yesterday,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halsey  declared : 
"  The  missionary  had  his  share  in  fo- 
menting this  trouble  and  must  bear  his 
share  of  the  blame.  Some  of the  mission- 
aries  nave  been  politicians  as  well  as 
Christians^  and  their  grasping,  se^sh 
attitude  has  helped  to  oring  aSout  the 
present  condition^ 

In  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  this  city, 
last  evening,  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur  said: 
"  Those  missionaries  who  combine  civil 
authority  with  their  religious  instruction 
are  tartly  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  things  in  China." 

This  outspoken  criticism  from  prominent 
ministers  who  cannot  be  accused  of  lack  of 
sympathy  with  legitimate  missionary  work  is 
but  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 

Ses  of  the  world  are  being  opened  to  the  mis- 
ie£  fomented  by  meddlesome  missionaries. 

We  call  for  specifications.  Name  the 
missionaries  whose  **  grasping,  selfish 
attitude  has  helped  to  bring  about  the 
present  condition ;"  name  the  missionaries 
who  "combine  civil  authority  with  their 
religious  instruction  "  and  so  *'  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  conditran  of  things  in 
China."  Do  you  mean  representatives  of 
the  Jesuit  order  ?  Then  say  so ;  and  give 
the  American  representatives  of  that  order 
a  chance  to  defend  their  brethren  across 
the  sea.  Do  you  mean  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries ?  Then  The  Outlook  for  one 
does  not  believe  that  the  charges  are  true, 
and  will  not  believe  that  they  are  true 
unless  the  accusers  name  the  individuals 
and  offer  evidence  to  sui^rt  their  chains. 
And  the  evidence  will  have  to  be  of  no 
doubtful  character.  We  shall  not  believe 
it  on  the  testimony  of  chance  travelers, 
picking  up  crumbs  of  gossip  at  treaty 
ports ;  nor  on  that  of  Chinamen,  whose 
testimony  just  now  is  under  universal  and 
well-grounded  suspicion. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  Christianity 
is  responsible  for  the  present  condition 
in  China.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Paul 
the  earnest  representatives  of  Christianity 
have  been  engaged  in  turning  the  world 
upside  down,  and  they  do  not  propose  to 
stop  until  the  world  is  right  side  up.  It 


is  impossible  to  coiMiince  men  that  they 
are  men,  and  leave  them  content  to  be 
the  slaves  of  other  men.  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity overset  the  Roman  Empire;  Re- 
formed Christiani^  overthrew  feudalism 
in  Europe;  Puritan  Christianity  trans- 
formed England  from  an  oligarchy  into  a 
republic;  and  doubtless  Chinese  Oiris- 
ttp.nity  has  sensibly  weakened  the  power 
and  lessened  the  emoluments  of  the  Chi- 
nese Mandarinate,  But  the  miniirters 
and  missionaries  of  the  Christian  Church 
have  never  been  revolutionists.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  Apostles  to  the  primitive 
Christians  was. "  Besubject  unto  the  higher 
powers."  They  urged  obedience,  peace, 
order,  respect  for  law.  The  Reformed 
Christianity  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Anabaptist  excesses;  Luther  condemned 
them  vigorously.  Even  the  Puritans  did 
not  attack  the  throne  until  in  self-de- 
fense they  were  compelled  to  do  so 
to  protect  their  lives  and  their  families. 
If  there  is  any  section  of  the  world 
where  missionaries  mig^t  have  been 
expected  to  instigate,  or  at  least  to 
sympathize  and  perhaps  co-operate  with 
revolutionists,  it  would  have  been  in 
Turkey.  But  in  Turkey  the  missionaries 
have  exerted  all  their  not  inconsiderable 
influence  against  revolutionary  movements. 
To-day  in  China  there  is  probably  less 
pcpular  animosity  against  the  missionaries 
than  against  any  other  class  of  foreigners, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that,  if  any 
Americans  have  been  saved  alive  in  those 
portions  of  China  in  which  the  mob  has 
had  sway,  there  will  be  found  among  the 
living  a  larger  proportion  of  missionaries 
than  of  any  other  class  of  foreigners,  ex- 
cept possibly  the  official  representatives 
of  foreign  nations.  The  missionaries  have 
made  friends  wherever  they  are  knowiu 

We  are  informed  that  Dr.  R.  C.  Swallow 
and  Mr.  John  G.  Woolley,  the  nominees  of  the 
United  Christian  party  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  have  both  declined  the  haaoar 
thrust  upon  them,  and  that  the  Rev.  Francis 
£.  Clark  and  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon 
have  been  named  to  fill  the  vacancies.  As 
both  of  the  last-named  gentlemen  are  in 
Europe,  their  declinations  or  acceptances  have 
not  yet  been  received.  In  this  connection  we 
take  occasion  to  correct  our  statement,  based 
on  press  reports,  that  the  Young  People^s 
Christian  Union  of  the  Universamt  Church 
defeated  a  resolution  in  favor  of  total  absti- 
nence and  prohibition  by  a  najorihr  of  26 ;  in 
point  of  fact  it  passed  such  a  resouition  a 
majority  of  26. 
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THE  CUBAN  TEACHERS 
AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

By  Sylvester  Baxter 


WAR  and  the  results  of  war  have 
left  many  a  mark  upon  Harvard 
University.  About  its  vener- 
able halls  the  Continental  army  gathered 
to  lay  siege  to  Boston  under  Washington's 
command ;  the  great  tower  of  Memorial 
Hall  dominates  Old  Cambridge  as  an  ever 
visible  reminder  of  the  great  part  played 
by  sons  of  Harvard  in  the  war  for  the 
Union ;  and  this  summer  one  of  the 
strangest  fruitages  of  the  latest  conflict  in 
which  hundreds  of  Harvard  men  took 
valiant  part — a  fruitage  that  is  maturing 


has  happened  since  the  first  days  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  could  easily  believe  that 
somehow  that  country  had  made  herself 
the  conqueror,  and  in  all  energy  had  set 
upon  the  task  of  transforming  our  culture 
to  her  own.  With  the  dormitories  popu- 
lated by  young  men  of  dark  eyes  and 
swarthy  skin,  the  accents  of  the  sonorous 
idiom  of  Cervantes  heard  on  all  sides, 
legends  in  Castilian  inscribed  on  every 
hand — even  to  multitudinous  placards  in 
the  shop-windows ;  the  accents  of  the 
same  tongue,  moreover,  heard  in  melodi- 


boys'  class,  HAVANA  PUBLIC 

the  seed  for  perennial  crops  of  most 
beneficent  purport — has,  for  the  time 
being,  effected  an  extraordinary  change 
in  the  academic  and  social  aspects  of  the 
classic  precincts.  A  Harvard  graduate, 
if  he  might  return  to  the  scenes  of  his 
studies,  in  some  way  unknowing  all  that 


SCHOOL,  NUMBEK  TlilRTEliX 

ous  utterance  from  scores  of  the  gentler 
sex  continually  passing  to  and  fro — it 
would  seem  that  somehow  Old  Cambridge 

had  been  converted  into  a  cisatlantic 
Valladolid  I  What  else  than  a  Spanish 
occupation  could  all  this  mean?  The 
token  that  gave  denial  to  ^i^Jip^^ncQ 
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vould  but  increase  perplexity.  For  there, 
gleaming  through  the  foliage,  hanging 
against  the  granite-white  and  ivy-clad 
faf^ade  of  University  Hall,  floated  in  proud 
splendor  a  superb  banner  of  Cuba  Libre  t 
And  how  could  Cuba,  whose  cause  called 
our  country  to  arms,  hold  possession 
here? 

A  most  remarkable  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can history  contains  the  answer.  It  is 
without  precedent  that  a  fleet  of  troop 
ships  should  come  speeding  back  from  a 
scene  of  recent  warfare,  bearing  another 
army  quite  different  from  that  taken  out 
— an  army  recruited  from  the  people  of 
the  land  where  the  war 
raged ;  an  army  of  peace 
bound  for  the  port  where 
the  triumphant  Nation  has 
its  chief  seat  of  learning. 
And  there  this  army  is 
encamped  for  drill  and 
discipline;  Its  purpose  the 
achievement  of  new  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  train- 
ing a  nascent  State  in  the 
courses  and  the  habits  of 
enlightenment  and  pros- 
perity. 

This  summer's  scenes 
at  Harvard  University 
have  therefore  a  deep  sig- 
nificance for  the  student 
of  affairs,  as  well  as  a  most 
unusual  charm  for  them 
that  find  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  spectacle 
of  human  activities  in  its 
ever  varying  phases.  In 
the  latter  regard  the  scenes 
produced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  racial  element  in  and  about 
Cambridge  and  Boston  are  to  an  excep- 
tional degree  picturesque,  unwonted,  and 
attractive  in  their  foreign  flavor  and  their 
other  exotic  qualities ;  in  the  former  they 
have  for  two  free  peoples  a  meaning  of  the 
highest  import 

The  story  of  what  led  to  it  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  comprises  one  of  the  bright- 
est, most  hopeful  of  records  among  the 
chronicles  of  the  momentous  consequences 
of  the  recent  brief  (inflict — a  record  that, 
amid  all  the  jarring  discords,  the  cor- 
ruption, the  petty  politics,  the  incompe- 
tence, the  shame  of  the  victors,  well  justi- 
fies the  optimistic  view  that  in  their 
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Cuban  teacher  of  San  Antonio. 


totality  is  manifest  the  hand  of  the  Power 
that  makes  for  righteousness.  When  the 
history  of  two  years  in  the  regeneration  of 
a  chaotic  island  can  produce  two  figures 
like  those  of  Wood  and  Frye — the  brightest 
laurels  of  the  war  won  in  civil  administra- 
tion— there  is  no  cause  to  despair  of  the 
future.  And  they  who  do  must  indeed  be 
wonted  to  dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  thii^ 
Leonard  Wood,  when  offered  a  magnificent 
salary  to  serve  a  private  corporation,  de- 
cided that  there  was  something  more 
worth  while  in  life  than  the  making  of 
money ;  and  he  returned  to  Cuba  to  help 
a  people  emancipated  from  tyranny  to 
learn  the  arts  of  self-gov- 
emment  Alexis  Ever^ 
Frye,  enjo}nng  an  inde- 
pendent income  from  the 
fruits  of  his  own  work, 
gives  his  service  free  to 
the  task  of  organizing  a 
system  that  will  make  the 
growing  generation  of  the 
new  State  fit  for  the  re> 
sponsibilities  placed  upon 
it.  Truly,  it  is  only  the 
unselfish  motives,  the 
deeds  actuated  by  good 
will  towards  men,  that 
count  for  the  right  in  his- 
tory. 

The  creation  of  a  public- 
school  system  for  Cuba 
represents  the  work  of  only 
six  months.  When  Mr. 
Frye  entered  upon  his  on- 
ties  as  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education 
for  Cuba,  he  found  his 
path  blocked  by  obstacles 
that  would  have  staggered  a  man  wmted 
to  routine  procedure.  Distrust  and  op- 
position methimon  a:1mostevery  side — on 
the  part  of  his  own  compatriots  as  well  25 
of  the  Cubans.  Violent  assaults  rained 
from  the  columns  of  tin-  ]iie>s.  He  repre- 
sented a  colossal  }oh  of  <_*xploitation-^be- 
hind  him  were  school-furniture  and  text- 
book syndicates  I  And  llie  proofs  of  all 
this  were  at  hand  ! 

Mr.  Frye  simply  kept  still.  He  wasted 
no  energy  in  repelling  or  even  considecmg 
assaults.  His  methods  were  quiet,  fKeodly. 
tactful ;  and  above  all  guided  by  intdU- 
gent  purpose  firmly  adhered  to.  He  wrote 
the  school  laws,  and  Uid  out  ai^steatjgB 
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broad  national  lines  that  would  provide  a  good  working 
sasis — strong,  flexible,  and  free.  And  when,  last  Jan- 
uary, it  was  announced  that  there  were  80,000  children 
studying  in  the  public  schools  of  Cuba  the  attacks  in- 
stantiy  ceased,  both  from  without  and  from  within — for 
from  within  also  he  met  with  no  little  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  infirm  interests  vested  in  the  rickety 
rudiments  of  a  system  that  represented  the  Spanish 
T^g:ime. 

And  now  there  are  3,379  public  schools  in  Cuba, 

taught  by  3,500  teachers,  and  attended  by  130,000 

children.    For  equipment,  3,500  tons  of  excellent 

school-furniture  have  been  supplied.    The  system  is 

perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  national  one  in  the  world. 

It  provides  equality  of  opportunity  all  over  the  island. 

The  schools  are  absolutely  free  to  all.    There  is  no 

local  taxation  whatever  for  school  purposes.  The 

funds  are  provided  from  the  custom-house  receipts. 

From  this  source  |500,000  has  been  expended  for 

furniture,  $160,000  for  other  supplies,  and  $1,200,000 

for  salaries  and  rents  of  buildings.  Text-books  are  free, 

and  all  minor  supplies  are  free — ^paper,  pencils,  etc 

The  relations  between  school  and  Church  are  most 
amicable.    The  school  laws  contain  no  reference  what- 
ever to  religion.    The  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church 
authorities  on  the  island  toward  the  school  system  is  strikingly  cordial.  Neither 
is  there  any  race  question.    No  race  distinction  is  recognized  by  the  school  laws,  and 
the  words  '*  white  "  and    black,"  or  their  equivalents,  do  not  appear. 
The  course  of  study  is  that  of  the  American  schools  on  general  lines.  Under 
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the  old  r^me  the  children  worked  at  em- 
broidery all  day,  with  the  exception  of 
half  an  hour's  study.  Then  the  teacher 
would  contract  with  dealers  to  supply  the 
product.  That  was  the  principal  way  the 
teachers  obtained  their  pay  I  Now  the  chil- 
dren study  reading,  writing,  languages — 
in  addition  to  Spanish,  English  is  to  be 
taught  in  every  s<diool,  our  language  being 
in  universal  demand — geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  h}^ene,  music,  and  drawing. 
The  schools  are  of  two  grades,  elementary 
and  advanced.  In  the  provincial  capitals 
are  institutos,  corresponding  to  our  high 
schools,  and  in  Havana  there  is  the  Uni- 
versity. These  higher  institutions  are 
also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  they  have  been  left  to  themselves 
for  the  present. 

The  children  are  extraordinarily  bright, 
and  quick  to  learn.  They  represent  three 
races;  white,  African,  and  Chino — the 
latter  the  children  of  the  very  considerable 
i^umber  of  Chinese  coolies  and  Cuban 
mothers,  both  white  and  African. 

The  teachers  represent  the  sexes  in  the 
proportion  of  three-fifths  women  and  two- 
fifths  men.  Men  teach  either  boys'  or 
girls'  schools,  and  women  either  girls', 
boys',  or  mixed  schools.  Cuban  prejudice 
was  found  extremely  strong  against  mixed 
schools,  but  in  important  instances  it  was 
overcome  by  a  tactful  procedure.  The 
law  provides  uniform  salaries  of  $50  a 
month  for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  with 
$10  extra  for  principals  of  schools  that 
have  three  or  more  rooms — ^that  is,  for 
"  complete  "  schools  with  thirty  or  more 
children.  For  sparse  populations  "in- 
complete "  schools  are  provided  wherever 
fifteen  pupils  can  be  brought  together,  and 
here  the  salary  is  $30  a  month.  But  the 
law  provides  that  in  such  districts  "  com- 
plete "  schools  may  be  constituted  if  boys 
and  girls  can  be  taught  to  the  n^^mber  of 
thirty  together.  Since  the  district  is  in- 
terested to  have  a  "  complete  "  sschool  this 
is  commonly  done. 

It  is  particularly  notable  that  t'  (great 
work  has  been  organized  on  :  strictly 
Cuban  basis.  '  Mr.  Frye,  v  ;.u  serves 
gratuitously,  is  the  only  non-Cuban  in  the 
entire  department.  It  is  therefore  en- 
tirely of,  by,  and  for  Cubans.  And  the 
gratifying  thing  is  that  the  work  has  been 
done  with  entire  honesty  and  economy, 
every  item  of  expenditure  having  been 


stricdy  accounted  for.  And  when  the  time 
comes  to  consummate  the  independence  of 
Cuba  all  that  will  remain  to  be  done  is  for 
Mr,  Frye  to  step  quietly  out,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  Cuban  director. 

The  scheme  having  been  completed 
and  put  in  practical  operation,  there  came 
the  opportunity  for  this  extraordinary- 
enterprise.  The  project  originated  in  a 
suggestion  made  to  Mr.  Frye  by  an 
American  gentleman  prominent  in  Havana. 
Mr.  Ernest  Lee  Conant,  to  the  effect  that 
a  fund  be  raised  to  send  ten  or  twenty 
bright  teachers  to  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Summer  School,  that  on  their  return 
they  might  instruct  other  teachers.  The 
difficulties  of  carrying  out  the  plan  in  this 
shape  appeared  very  great,  but,  on  think- 
ing it  over,  Mr.  Frye  proposed  making'  it 
a  National  movement  by  planning  to 
cany  such  a  large  number  that  the  project 
would  appeal  to  the  American  people. 
The  two  gentlemen  then  decided  to  com- 
municate with  President  Eliot,  first  receiv- 
ing promise  of  cordial  support  fronn  Gen- 
eral Wood.  President  Eliot  cabled 
'*  Yes."  Mr.  Frye  at  once  came  to  the 
United  States  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  The  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Root,  took  a  deep  interest  and  prom- 
ised free  passage  to  this  country  and  back 
on  army  transports. 

President  EHot  at  once  took  hold  of  the 
work  with  heart  and  soul.  He  organized 
the  plan  with  his  customary  thoroughness, 
arranging  the  programme,  selecting  the 
instructors,  and  securing  enthusiastic 
co-operation  on  all  sides.  He  declared  it 
to  be  the  most  interesting  thing  he  had 
ever  undertaken,  and  expressed  the  belief 
that  nothing  he  had  ever  done  in  all  his 
educational  career  had  been  of  greater 
importance,  or  promised  to  be  attended 
by  more  beneficent  or  far-reaching  results. 
The  University  guaranteed  a  fund  of 
$70,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  work 
in  Cambridge.  This  was  raised  by  private 
subscription  in  and  about  Boston.  The 
students  generously  gave  for  the  men 
teachers  the  free  use  of  their  rooms  in  the 
dormitories.  The  people  of  Cambridge 
showed  like  liberal  hospitality.  Many 
families  enthusiastically  volunteered  to 
receive  women  teachers  as  guests,  and 
others  made  very  low  terms  for  the  use  (tf 
their  rooms.  A  most  generous  spirit  w^as 
shown  on  every  hand^  all  disposition  to 
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exploit  the  occasion  for  selfish  consider- 
ations was  markedly  absent. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  late  in  June, 
over  a  third  of  the  entire  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cuba  embarked  on  United  States  trans- 
ports for  Boston.  These  steamers,  five  in 
number,  collected  their  passengers  at  four- 
teen different  ports  of  the  island.  The 


of  parents  that  many  of  these  young  girls 
should  be  separated  from  their  mothers. 
It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  in  such 
cases  the  mothers  should  go  along  as 
chaperons,  and  in  this  way  an  excellent 
system  of  chaperonage  for  all  the  young 
women  was  devised,  with  groups  suffi- 
ciently small  for  the  purpose. 

There  had  been  some  misgivings  in 
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precise  number  that  came  to  Harvard  was 
1 ,280,  the  two  sexes  being  represented  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  entire 
number  of  teachers  in  the  system — three- 
fifths  wotn6n  and  two-fifths  men.  Con- 
siderable trouble  had  been  encountered 
in  arranging  for  the  departure  of  the 
women  teachers.  Many  of  them  were 
very  young,  and  it  was  a  strange  venture 
to  go  so  far  from  home  to  a  strange  coun- 
try.   It  was  impossible  to  get  the  consent 


Cambridge,  even  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  as  to  the  character  of 
the  guests  to  be  entertained.  It  had  been 
reported  that  they  would  represent  a 
rather  low  social  order.  These  apprehen- 
sions were  quickly  removed.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  perceive  that  the  visitors 
were  of  a  decidedly  superior  class.  There 
had,  for  instance,  been  visions  of  univer- 
sal cigarette-smoking  among  the  women, 
and  special  smokin^j^ms  @^g[^ad 
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even  been  suggested  1  But  it  seems  that  the 
cigarette  habit  is  far  more  common  among 
American  than  Cuban  women,  and  it  was 
conspicuously  absent  among  these  teachers. 

It  is  often  asked :  "  What  are  they 
lilce  ?"  This  could  be  answered  only  as 
the  same  question  would  be  answered  con- 
cerning an  equal  body  of  American  teach- 
ers. For  in  aspect,  temperament,  char- 
acter, etc.,  they  vary  just  as  a  like  number 
of  our  own  people  would  vary.  It  can 
truthfully  be  said,  however,  that  they 
make  a  strikingly  sympathetic  impression, 
and  that,  practically,  all  are  gentle-man- 
nered and  well-bred.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  the  women,  who  nearly  all  come 
from  the  best  social  classes  on  the  island. 
All  capable  observers  agree  with  Mr.  Frye 
that  the  hope  of  Cuba  for  the  future  rests 
with  the  women  teachers,  the  charm  of 
whose  personality  is  supported  by  quick 
intelligence  and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
imparting  knowledge,  joined  with  kind 
hearts,  pure  minds,  and  good  souls.  In 
no  part  of  the  world  is  the  standard  of 
social  morality  higher  than  with  the 
women  of  Cuba.  The  extreme  youth  of 
many  of  these  women  teachers  is  notable. 
Not  a  few  of  the  most  capable  among  them 
are  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old. 


In  Spain  a  common  saying  is :  "  tfawt- 
briente  como  un  maestro'* — ^hungry  as  a 
schoolmaster.  It  is  no  longer  true  of 
Cuba.  The  pay  is  remarkably  good  for 
the  conditions  there.  The  ranlc  of  a 
teacher  is  correspondingly  high,  socially. 
The  best  and  most  cultivated  families  are 
largely  represented  in  this  expedition. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  was  heiress  to  a 
fortune  of  $40,000,000  when  the  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  and  her  family  is  now  in 
reduced  circumstances.  Several  of  these 
young  women  suffered  for  their  patriotism 
by  terms  in  Spanish  prisons,  and  many  a 
thrilling  tale  of  personal  adventure  in  the 
war  might  be  heard  from  both  men  and 
women  among  those  at  Cambridge  this 
summer. 

The  hosts  may  learn  not  a  Uttle  of  th«r 
guests.  One  thing  that  finds  general  ad- 
miration is  the  universal  graciousness  of 
manner,  the  natural  charm  that  marks 
their  ordinary  daily  intercourse.  Genuine 
democracy  is  represented  in  one  aspect 
of  this.  Being  practically  an  epitome  of 
the  Cuban  people,  the  expedition  includes 
all  the  ethnic  elements  of  the  .  island, 
though  the  white  race,  having  had  supe- 
rior advantages,  is  naturally  in  greater 
proportion  here.    But  there  is  a  plentiful 
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admixture  of  all  the  varying  shades  con- 
tributed by  African  blood,  and  there  are 
not  a  few  out-and-out  negroes.  There  is, 
however,  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
drawing  of  the  color-line.  A  sense  of 
social  equality  appears  to  be  universal. 
The  presence  of  the  African  element 
made  the  question  of  entertainment  some- 
thing of  a  delicate  one,  for  there  were 
some  apprehensions  as  to  social  attitude 
among  a  people  so  racially  prejudiced  as 
the  Americans  are,  even  in  New  England. 
But  there  has  been  no  trouble  on  this 
account  With  excellent  tact,  square  holes 
were  found  for  every  square  peg,  and  the 
example  of  such  perfect  racial  equality 
among  the  visitors  was  duly  reflected 
in  the  attitude  of  the  hosts,  who  could 
not  well  afford  to  be  less  gracious. 
The  latter  are  helped  in  this  by  the  sub- 
tile polish  of  manner  inherent  to  Castilian 
oivironment,  which  Cubans  of  African 
race  share  in  common  with  the  whites. 
This  charm  of  speech  and  bearing  ex- 
cludes from  our  thoughts  the  "  coon  "  and 
"  darky "  associations  which,  with  the 
best  of  will,  we  cannot  keep  from  our 
minds  when  brought  into  contact  with  our 
own  fellows  of  somber  hue.  Another 
contributing  element  is  the  lack  of  any 


sense  of  social  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
those  of  African  race.  This  makes  a 
condescending  attitude  impossible.  In 
short,  these  differences  seem  to  make,  in 
our  r^ard,  quite  a  different  sort  of  being 
out  of  the  Cuban  negro.  The  problems 
of  racial  antagonism,  therefore,  do  not 
seem  destined  to  obtain  importance  in 
Cuba.  This  seems  all  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  remember  that  two  decades 
have  not  yet  passed  since  the  extinction 
of  negro  slavery  there. 

Another  lesson,  both  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  guests,  is  that  of  catholicity — of 
tolerance.  Among  the  numerous  signs  in 
Castilian  that  abound  on  the  college 
grounds  are  certain  ones  bearing  the 
legend,  "  Salas  Catolicas  "  (Catholic  Par- 
lors). These  point  the  way  to  and  stand 
at  the  entrance  of  Brooks  House,  the  dig- 
nified new  structure  erected  as  a  memorial 
to  Phillips  Brooks.  And  this  building, 
commemorating  a  great  Protestant  divine, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Catholic  organi- 
zations of  the  University  and  of  Cambridge 
and  Boston  as  headquarters  for  their  pro- 
jected entertainment  of  their  visiting  co- 
religionists. In  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase,  opposite  the  bronze  bust 
of  the  eloquent  Preach«:^  stg^^^^n- 
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board  with  various  notices  in  Spanish; 
most  prominent,  an  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  members  of  the  expedition 
might  confess  themselves  at "  la  iglesia  de 
San  Pablo  " — the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St  Paul's,  in  Cambridge. 

The  r^fular  Summer  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity goes  on  as  usual,  but  its  programme 
includes  the  special  course  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  practical  needs  of  the 
Cubans.  The  work  laid  out  makes  a 
very  busy  day  of  it,  but  the  teachers  apply 
themselves  to  it  with  striking  energy,  show- 
ing a  determinatiou  to  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities.  The  course  was 
broadly  divided  into  three  departments — 
language,  history,  and  natural  science. 
English  was  the  language  selected;  the 
history,  that  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Spanish-American  colonies;  the 
natural  science  was  physical  geography, 
or  physiography.  For  the  last,  a  pro- 
gramme of  afternoon  excursions  into  the 
country  about  Boston  was  arranged. 
These  excursions  not  only  give  remarkable 
opportunities  for  studying  on  the  ground 
the  effects  of  erosion,  glaciation,  etc.,  but 
are  enjoyable  for  the  pleasures  of  open-air 
exercise,  of  the  New  England  landscape, 
and  of  many  and  various  glimpses  into 
American  life  and  activities.  Other  ex- 
cursions are  devoted  to  visits  to  typical 
industrial  establishments — printing  and 
book-making,  shoe-factories,  ship-building, 
etc..  as  examples  of  the  manifold  manu- 
facturing undertakings  that  underlie  the 
material  greatness  of  the  American  people. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  com- 
petent instructors  who  combine  with  an 
adequate  knowle^e  of  Spanish  the  ability 
to  teach.  Special  lectures  on  various  sub- 
jects were  prepared  by  professors  at  the 
University.,  and  these  were  put  into  Span- 
ish to  be  read  to  the  audiences,  sometimes 
by  the  authors,  but  more  often  by  persons 
familiar  with  the  language.  Besides  the 
regular  course,  various  electives  are  chosen, 
a  popular  one  being  a  course  of  instruction 
in  sloyd  at  the  Cambridge  Manual  Train- 
ing School — manual  training  having  a 
special  value  for  the  Cubans,  who  have 
been  peculiarly  lacking  in  means  for 
training  their  hands — and  therewith  quick- 
ening their  minds. 

The  boarding  of  the  visitors,  like  all 
the  r^ular  expenses  of  the  school,  was 
provided  for  by  the  fund  raised  by  the 


University.  The  women  are  served  with 
coffee  and  rolls — the  universal  Cuban 
breakfast — at  their  lodgings,  while  lunch- 
eon and  dinner  are  served  at  Memorial 
Hall,  the  men  taking  all  three  meals  at 
Randall,  the  new  dining-.\ial!  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  filling  of  these  two  great 
halls,  the  one  ij'ith  seHoritas  y  sefioras  and 
the  other  with  senores,  is  in  strang;e  con- 
trast with  their  customary  aspect. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  a  pleasure  to 
the  Cubans;  but  interspersed  Uirough  the 
days  are  many  specifically  recreative  fea- 
tures. The  visitors  are  profoundly  touched 
and  are  delightfully  responsive  to  the 
efforts  made  for  their  entertainment,  their 
convenience,  and  their  comfort — the  cor- 
dial reception  on  landing  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  bouquets  given  each  lady  in  wekxme ; 
the  provisions  for  guides  and  interpreters, 
and  the  thorough  arrangements  in  all  de- 
tails for  their  reception  and  care ;  the 
weekly  bailes,  or  dances,  in  their  honor  in 
the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  ;  and  instances 
of  private  hospitality  like  the  delightful 
Sunday  lawn-party  given  by  one  of  the 
first  ladies  of  Cambridge,  who,  with  her 
husband,  came  from  their  seaside  home  to 
show  due  hospitality  to  the  strangers  ;  and 
the  printing  of  a  condensed  guide  in  Span- 
ish in  one  of  the  Boston  dailies,  followed 
by  a  series  of  short  stories  by  eminent 
Spanish  authors,  both  in  Spanish  and 
English — all  these  things  have  made  an 
impression  whose  lasting  effects  wiU  well 
repay  the  pains  taken. 

On  the  part  of  the  Cubans  an  early  tes- 
timonial to  their  sense  of  gratitude  was 
given  in  their  charming  reo^ition  of  our 
National  holiday.  They  had  been  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  existence  of 
precious  memorials  of  American  history 
all  about  them,  and  they  quietly  planned 
to  observe  the  Fourth  of  July  by  going^  in 
a  body  to  the  venerable  elm  where  Wash- 
ington took  command  of  the  Contincotel 
army,  to  lay  there  a  great  wreath.  60 
after  luncheon  the  men  marched  to  VSiemb- 
rial,  and  throi^  the  grand  dininp^nfB, 
where  the  women  had  just  finished  l^fSa. 
meal,  waiting  until  the  latter  took  the  Im^mI 
of  the  procession.  At  the  front  a  wQ^jjtu 
carried  a  great  American  flag.  TMae 
following  carried  hundreds  of  Cuban  fl|^ 
and  crimson  colors  with  the  name  of  tte 
University.  After  the  American  banner 
was  borne  the  gigantic  wreath,  of  roses 
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and  laurel,  and  tied  with  a  great  crimson 
ribbon  with  the  words :  "  A  la  Memoria 
de  Washington  el  Magisterio  de  Cuba," 
(To  the  Memory  of  Washington,  from  the 
Cuban  Teachers).  President  Eliot  and 
Mr.  Frye  were  standing  under  the  elm 
when  the  procession  arrived.  The  wreath 
was  reverently  laid  on  the  stone  beneath 
the  old  tree.  That  was  all,  except  the 
tremendous  cheering  that  followed — not 
"  hurrahs,"  but  the  exciting  *'  Ftvas  /  "  of 
the  Spanish — va>as  for  President  Eliot, 
for  Mr.  Frye,  for  /a  ciudad  de  Cambridge, 
for  Washington,  and  for  el  puebh  Ameri- 
cano.   On  the  wreath  were  these  verses : 

A  JORGE  WASHINGTON 

America  fu^  tu  cuna 

Y  de  muchos  liberates 
Cuyos  nombres  inmortales 
Se  conservan,  por  fortuna. 

Y  no  habrd  persona  alguna 
Que  haya  leido  tu  historia 
Que  no  evoque  tu  memoria 
De  alexia  tu  alma  llena. 
Que  quien  rompe  una  cadena 
Merecedor  es  de  gloria. 

— Ifn  Cubano. 

"  America  was  thy  cradle,"  it  says  of 
the  great  patriot,  "  and  of  many  liberal 
men  whose  names  are  fortunately  pre- 
served. And  no  one  has  read  thy  history 
without  evolcing  thy  memory  to  fill  the 
soul  with  joy.  For  he  that  breaks  a  chain 
is  deserving  of  glory."  Returning  to  the 
University,  and  marching  down  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  they  sang  the  Cuban 
National  Hymn.  Crossing  the  College 
yard,  and  meeting  Mr.  Frye,  that  gentle- 
man was  seized  and  borne  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  men,  with  cheers  and  more 
songs,  to  which  a  group  of  Harvard  men 
responded  with  American  songs  and  the 
"  *rah  I"  of  the  University. 

In  planning  this  great  expedition,  Mr. 
Frye  had  first  in  mind  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  unifying  Cuba.  The  island  has 
long  been  filled  with  sectional  jealousies 
and  hatreds.  The  various  parts  have 
little  connection  with  each  other,  and  each 
province  has  considered  itself  the  only 
portion  of  Cuba  worth  anything.  But 
here  representative  men  and  women  from 
all  parts  of  Cuba  are  brought  for  two 
months  into  close  association  for  a  com- 
mon purpose,  learning  to  know  one  an- 


other for  what  they  are,  and  forming  last- 
ing friendships.  The  desired  result  is 
assured,  and  the  teachers  return  to  impart, 
each  from  his  or  her  own  little  center, 
the  lesson  of  fraternity  throughout  Cuba. 

Other  main  objects  were  to  obtain  the 
broadening  and  liberalizing  influences  of 
travel  abroad ;  the  advantages  of  earnest 
study  in  the  educational  capital  of  Amer- 
ica; contact  with  the  American  people  in 
contrast  with  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States — which  was  practically  all 
they  had  known  to  give  them  an  impres- 
sion of  Americans.  And,  finally,  there 
was  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  their 
return,  and  the  stories  to  be  told  ol  the 
treatment  they  had  received. 

All  of  these  expectations  are  being  richly 
justified.  The  women,  whose  home  life 
in  Cuba  is  charming,  are  gaining  intimate 
knowledge  of  much  that  is  best  in  Ameri- 
can home  life ;  hundreds  of  new  and  last- 
ing international  friendships  are  forming— 
and  the  true  American  people  will  have  a 
name  and  a  regard  in  Cuba  which  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.  One  of  the  men 
teachers  wrote  to  a  Boston  newspaper  that 
he  had  written  for  three  Havana  news- 
papers various  articles  against  the  Ameri- 
cfins,  and  very  offensive  to  Americans; 
he  now  r^jetted  extremely  that  he  had 
done  so,  but  the  Americans  seen  in  Cuba, 
were,  as  a  rule,  rude,  ill-mannered  persons, 
who  sat  with  feet  on  tables,  and  committed 
various  other  improprieties.  Had  they 
been  like  the  Americans  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge,  the  impression  would  have 
been  very  different,  and  he  would  return 
with  a  different  conception  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  course  at  Harvard  ends  the  middle 
of  August.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  show 
the  Cubans  something  of  the  country  at 
large  before  they  embark  at  New  York  for 
home  at  the  beginning  of  September,  tak- 
ing them,  if  possible,  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains, to  Niagara,  and  to  Washington.  If 
the  needed  funds  for  the  purpose  are  sub- 
scribed in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  this 
will  be  done.  Meanwhile  the  teachers  left 
at  home  are  profitably  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  vacation  normal  schools  at  Havana 
and  the  provincial  capitals. 
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The  Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D. 

Just  half  a  century  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Ningpo,  in  the  province  of  Chekiang,  China,  During  all  his  long  life  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  Dr.  Martin  has  maintained  earnest  missionary  work,  but  in 
1865  he  performed  a  signal  service  for  the  Chinese  in  another  department.  At 
that  time  they  had  little  knowledge  of  international  law.  Dr.  Martin  therefore 
translated  Woolsey's  "International  Law"  into  the  Chinese  language.  The 
task  was  one  which  required  considerable  skill,  as  the  Chinese  are  great  sticklers 
for  literary  s^le,  and,  unless  translations  strictly  conform  to  their  ideas,  publica- 
tion is  prohibited ;  but  the  dictators  at  Peking  in  such  matters  accepted  Dr.  Mar- 
tin's book  and  published  it,  and  the  work  has  since  been  the  standard  Chinese 
authority  on  international  law.  Sir  Robert  Hart  long  ago  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  English  to  the  Chinese  and  of 
training  them  for  the  Government  service.  Dr.  Martin  consented  to  take  charge 
of  this  school,  and  for  many  years  remained  at  its  head.  Fifteen  years  ago  Dr. 
Martin  was  made  a  mandarin  of  the  third  class,  and  twelve  years  ago  he  was 
given  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  second  button,  a  privilege  accorded  to  only  one 
other  foreigner  in  China.  About  this  time  Dr.  Martin  published  his  '*  Cycle  of 
Cathay,"  a  book  which,  as  The  Outlook  said  at  the  time  of  publication,  will  take 
its  place  with  Williams's  Middle  Kingdom  "  as  an  authoritative  work.  When 
the  Imperial  University  of  China  was  established  Dr.  Martin  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  that  institution.  ^  . 
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SOME  FAMOUS  SCHOOLS 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

BY  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 

EVERY  great  college  has  a  background  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  endeavor  to  understand  its 
history  or  to  enter  into  its  spirit.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  Sorbonne  he  remembers  old  Paris  in  days  when  the  * 
Sorbonne  was  half  college  and  half  monastery  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  was  crowded  with  beautiful  Gothic 
structures,  of  which  the  nave  of  the  old  Sorbonne,  the 
H6tel  de  Cluny  and  the  square  tower  of  Sainte  Genevifeve 
are  almost  the  only  survivals.  When  one  remembers 
Heidelberg  it  is  not  the  modest  building  in  the  little  square 
which  rises  before  his  mind ;  it  is  the  exquisite  landscape, 
the  romantic  valley  of  the  Neckar,  the  line  of  torches  mov- 
ing across  the  bridge  as  the  students  march  to  the  famous 
house  on  the  hillside.  When  the  word  Oxford  is  spoken 
there  is  evoked  in  the  memory  a  city  of  colleges,  with 
THE  zoLWAY  BUST  OF  poE  gardens  fragrant  with  old  associations  and  touched  with 
ripe  loveliness  of  immemorial  English  summers ;  everywhere  there  are  towers  and 
spires  and  carven  gateways,  and  across  the  ancient  city  bells  are  always  chiming. 
At  Edinburgh,  he  who  really  sees  the  University  discerns  behind  the  gray  quadrangle 
the  very  "  form  and  pressure  "  of  Scottish  life.  IE  one  speaks  of  Harvard  there 
returns  with  the  word  the  older  life  of  Massachusetts  Bay  with  its  traditions  of 
piety,  courage,  scholarship,  and  gentle  breeding.  A  college  is  a  visible  embodiment 
of  certain  invisible  influences,  traditions,  and  qualities  which  are  as  much  a  part 
of  its  educational  equipment  as  its  libraries,  laboratories,  teachers,  and  courses  of 
study.  These  constitute  its  larger  and  deeper  if  its  less  definite  and  obvious  life — the 
life  which  searches,  inspires,  and  often  recreates  the  spirit  of  the  sensitive  student. 

Of  no  institution  of  the  higher  learning  is  this  truer  than  of  the  University  of 
Virginia — an  institution  of  striking  individuality,  of  original  organization  and  methods, 
with  tzaditions  and  convictions  which  give  it  a  place  by  itself  inE^h^educat^bnal  history 
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of  the  country.  Quite  as  thoroughly  as 
Harvard  is  the  product  of  the  Massachu- 
setts spirit  and  character  this  Southern 

•  university  is  the  product  of  character 
and  life  in  Virginia,  plus  the  shaping 
influence  ctf  a  great  statesman — Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  university  which  crowns 
the  hill  at  Charlottesville  has  the  charm 

.  which  belongs  to  the  Virginia  quality 
of  mind  and  manner,  and  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  a  distinct  type.  He 
who  would  comprehend  it  must  look  back 
from  it  to  the  times  when  the  Common- 
wealth was  shaping  itself  on  the  shores  of 
the  James  River,  and  up  from  it  to  the 
quiet  heights  of  Monticello,  where  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  original 
men  yet  bred  on  the  continent  meditated 
upon  the  scheme  of  university  education 
which  was  so  near  his  heart. 

Virginia  began  with  a  territory  of  al- 
most royal  extent  and  of  more  than  royal 
prodigality  of  resource.  When  Edmund 
Spenser  dedicated  the  '*  Faerie  Queene  " 
to  the  great  ruler  after  whom  Virginia 
was  called,  he  addressed  her  as  "  Queene 
of  England,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  and 
of  Virginia ;"  and  the  phrase  "  kingdom 
of  Virginia  "  is  found  in  various  docu- 
ments of  the  colonial  period.  There  was, 
from  the  beginning,  an  amplitude  of  space 
in  Virginiai  which  reacted  upon  the  char- 
acter and  temper  of  her  people.  Gen- 
erosity, high  spirit,  courtesy,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  deal  with  things  in  a  large  way 
were  characteristic  of  the  early  Virginians. 
They  brought  good  social  traditions  to 
the  New  World,  and  they  did  not  suffer 
the  hardships  of  colonial  life  to  dull  their 
sense  of  the  value  of  manners  or  of  the 
charms  of  a  dignified  social  life.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  claims  to  an  excep- 
tionally large  admixture  of  gentle  blood 
in  Virginian  veins  were  urged  with  such 
persistence  that  the  country,  mistaking 
perhaps  a  natural  provincial  pride  for  a 
spirit  of  self-exaltation,  was  disposed  to 
be  restive  and  even  skeptical.  But  these 
exuberant  days  have  passed  in  Virginia 
as  elsewhere,  and  the  country  is  proud  of 
its  Virginians,  and  immensely  interested 
in  their  early  history. 

Men  and  women  of  gentle  breeding 
were  perhaps  not  more  numerous  among 
them  than  in  Massachusetts  and  South 
Carolina  ;  for  that  matter,  nearly  every 
section  of  the  country  has  social  traditions 


which  make  for  refinement  rather  than 
for  exclusiveness  in  the  free  air  of  this 
country.  In  Virginia,  however,  these 
men  and  women  continued  in  the  New 
World  the  conditions  which  they  had  left 
behind  them  in  the  Old ;  they  were  the 
owners  of  great  estates ;  they  lived  with 
the  prodigality  of  large  landed  propri- 
etors ;  separated  by  long  distances  from 
one  another,  they  kept  open  house  and 
made  much  of  social  life ;  living  on  tide- 
waters, and  shipping  the  produce  of  their 
plantations  direct  to  the  old  countries, 
they  kept  in  touch  with  the  society  from 
which  they  had  parted,  imported  and 
wore  the  prevailing  fashions  in  London, 
imported  and  read  the  latest  books  from 
the  best  English  authors,  and  sent  their 
sons  to  foreign  universities.  They  con- 
tinued in  Virginia  the  habits  and  life  of 
the  English  country  gentlemen. 

While  men  of  the  same  quality  in  Mas- 
sachusetts were  absorbed  in  theolc^cal 
and  philosophical  studies,  and  were  deal- 
'  ing  with  education  from  the  standpoint  of 
theology  and  scholarship,  the  men  of 
Virginia  were  living  out-of-doors,  hunting, 
fishing,  managing  great  estates,  developing 
extraordinary  capacity  for  dealing  with 
public  affairs,  and  regarding  education  as 
the  accomplishment  of  a  gentleman. 

In  New  England  the  town-meeting 
became  a  school  of  pure  democracy,  and 
the  township  was  the  political  unit;  in 
Virginia  the  distances  between  neighbors 
made  the  adoption  of  the  parish  system 
almost  inevitable,  and  the  parish  system 
meant  the  rule  of  the  community  by  a 
small  body  of  men  who  were  at  the  start 
representative,  but  who  soon  began  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  their  own  number  and 
became  a  close  corporation;  while  the 
county  became  the  political  unit  Id 
New  England  local  officers  were  lai^ly 
elected  by  the  people;  in  Virginia  they 
were  largely  appointed  by  the  Governor  on 
the  nomination  of  self-perpetuating  boards. 
Add  to  these  difTerences  of  political  organ- 
ization between  the  two  leading  colonies 
the  further  fact  that  in  Virginia  great 
estates  were  kept  intact  until  1776  by  the 
operation  of  the  customs  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  and  the  dominance  of  men  of 
social  position  in  the  affairs  of  Virginia 
and  the  organization  of  life  about  a  sodal 
rather  than  an  individual  ideal  bectHM 
clear  and  intelligible,  r'^^^l^ 
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This  aristocratic  organization  of  society 
was,  however,  permeated  by  an  intense  ■ 
love  of  liberty,  and  when  the  crisis  came , 
the  voice  of  Virginia  and  the  voice  of 
Massachusetts  sounded  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness the  call  to  arms,  and  put  vitality 
and  courage  into  the  other  colonies. 
Social  conditions  in  Virginia  bred  men  of 
great  force  and  power  of  leadership,  and 
of  the  five  men  who  are  commonly  regarded 
as  having  had  the  greatest  infiuznce  in 
giving  American  institutions  their  final 
form  it  is  significant  that  four  were  Vir- 
ginians.  The  Commonwealth  was  full  of 


Woodrow  Wilson,  a  representative  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Virginia,  has 
made  us  feel,  not  only  the  charm,  but  the 
reaction  on  character  of  a  manner  of  liv- 
ing in  which  the  emphasis  was  thrown 
upon  action  as  definitely  as  in  New  Eng- 
land it  was  thrown  upon  meditation. 
Before  the  tide-water  district  was  settled, 
Virginians  were  exploring  the  region  be- 
yond the  mountains  ;  Washington  blazing 
a  way  into  the  wilderness  and  becoming  a 
conspicuous  forerunner  of  Clark. 

The  earliest  hero  of  the  State,  whose 
life,  in  the  light  of  the  latest  research,  has 
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men  who  were  politicians  by  instinct,  with 
a  few  leaders  at  the  top  who  were  states- 
men by  training  as  well  as  by  genius. 

In  the  later  colonial  times  the  best  books 
were  read  in  Virginia,  and  the  traditions 
of  classical  scholarship  were  never  suffered 
to  die  out ;  but  the  chief  interest  was  in 
public  life,  and  it  was  in  statecraft  rather 
than  in  literature  that  the  genius  of  old 
Virginia  expressed  itself. 

The  early  Virginians  were  active,  daring, 
full  of  the  mingled  courage  and  audacity 
evoked  by  the  opportunities  and  perils  of 
the  New  World,  lovers  of  sport,  and 
accomplished  out-of-doors  men.  In  his 
spirited  life  of  Washington  Professor 


taken  on  an  epical  dignity  and  range  of 
action,  typified  the  temper  of  the  colonists 
of  the  old  Commonwealth.  Of  Captain 
John  Smith  it  is  recorded  that,  on  his 
return  in  1600  to  Willoughby,  after  three 
years  of  fighting  against  the  Spaniards  in 
tlie  Netherlands,  "  within  a  short  time, 
being  glutted  with  too  much  company, 
wherein  he  took  small  delight,  he  retired 
himself  into  a  little  woody  pasture  a  good 
way  from  any  town,  environed  with  many 
hundred  acres  of  woods.  Here,  by  a  fair 
brook,  he  built  a  pavilion  of  boughs,  where 
only  in  his  clothes  he  lay.  His  study  was 
Macchiavelli's  '  Art  of  War'  and  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  his  exercise  a  good  horse,  with 
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lance  and  ring ;  his  food 
was  thought  to  be  more 
of  venison  than  any- 
thing else." 

From  such  a  people, 
with  their  instinct  for 
good  social  usage,  their 
passion  for  action,  and 
their  love  of  the  manly 
virtues,  came  the  charm- 
ing gentlewomen  and 
gentlemen  of  whom  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page 
has  drawn  such  admira- 
ble portraits,  and  the 
daring  adventurers 
whose  sword-play  has 
been  heard  of  late  in 
the  brilliant  stories  of 
Miss  Mary  Johnston. 

The  love  of  letters  bore  fruit  early  in 
the  history  of  the  colony,  and  the  college 
of  William  and  Mary  is  second  only  to 
Harvard  in  the  long  chronological  list  of 
American  colleges.  It  was  opened  in 
1693,  but  it  was  planned  three-quarters 
of  a  century  earlier.  In  1622,  while 
Sandys  and  Nicholas  Ferrar  were  on  the 
very  point  of  establishing  the  college,  the 
colony  was  devastated  by  an  outbreak  of 
Indian  rage  against  the  settlers,  which 
almost  obliterated  the  stru^Hng  com- 
munities. Seventy-one  years  later,  in  the 
old  capital  of  the  colony,  which  still  keeps 
its  old-time  dignity  and  charm,  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  began  a  career 
which  has  left  its  impress  on  the  educa- 
tional life  of  the  entire  South. 

Among  its  graduates 
was  Thomas  Jefferson, 
a  man  of  marvelously 
clear  intelligence,  of 
wide  and  varied  inter- 
ests, whose  genius,  not 
only  for  generalization 
in  the  region  of  politi- 
cal ideas,  but  for  the 
discovery  of  new  ways 
of  doing  old  things  and 
the  working  out  of  new 
methods  in  practical 
affairs,  was  so  extraordi- 
nary that,  more  than  any 
other  man  on  this  con- 
tinent save  Franklin,  he 
seems  to  have  thought 
his  way  consistently 
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through  life  and  to  have  applied  his  intelli- 
gence habitually  to  all  its  details.  No 
one  can  note  Uie  devices  for  economy 
of  time  and  strength  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  at  Monticello  and  study  the 
extraordinary  minuteness  with  which  he 
worked  out,  not  only  the  organization  of 
the  university  at  Charlottesville  and  its 
plan  of  work,  but  the  details  of  its  archi- 
tectural scheme,  without  gaining  a  fresh 
impression  of  the  extraordinary  genius  of 
the  man  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  attention  was  turned  to 
the  educational  needs  of  Virginia  at  a 
very  early  time  in  his  career ;  in  a  letter 
written  in  1818,  ten  years  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Presidency,  he  said :  "  A 
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sjrstem  of  general  instruction  which  shall 
reach  every  description  of  our  citizens, 
from  the  highest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was 
the  earliest,  so  will  it  be  the  latest,  of  all 
tile  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  per- 
mit myself  to  take  an  interest."  In  early 
life  he  was  eager  to  transform  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  into  a  university. 
The  geographical  disadvantages  of  its  sit- 
uation became  more  apparent,  however, 
as  the  center  of  population  moved  west- 
ward, and  *'  a  new  college  in  a  more  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State  "  became  the  project 
and  dream  of  his  maturer  years.  Five 
years  of  residence  in  Europe,  beginning 
in  1 784,  afforded  ample  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  foreign  universities.  His 
interest  in  the  Italian  universities  was 
early  awakened ;  then  he  became  con- 
vinced that  Geneva  was  the  best  place  for 
study  on  the  Continent ;  Edinbu^h  also 
evoked  his  admiration,  and  he  declared 
that  the  Swiss  and  Scotch  cities  were 
••the  two  eyes  of  Europe."  In  1794  the 
French  faculty  of  the  University  of  Geneva, 
finding  their  political  environment  uncon- 
genial, proposed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  trans- 
fer their  work  to  Virginia  if  proper 
arrangements  could  be  made.  The  great 
Virginian,  who  was  a  provincial  only  by 
die  accident  of  birth,  but  a  true  cosmopol- 
itan by  the  very  temper  of  his  mind,  caught 
at  the  hope  of  establishing  a  center  of  Old- 
World  culture  in  the  New  World,  and  urged 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  make  proper 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Genevan  faculty  on  an  adequate  foundation 
in  Virginia.  The  scheme  was  contempo- 
rary with  Mr.  Jefferson's  lai^e-minded  view 
of  human  affairs,  but  it  was  many  decades 
in  advance  of  the  average  breadth  of 
vision  of  any  legislature  in  the  New  World ; 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  legislative 
body  in  this  country  or  abroad  is  to-day 
on  a  level  with  the  Jeffersonian  conception 
of  international  relations  along  intellectual 
lines.  Washington  understood  the  situa- 
tion much  better;  he  doubted  the  expe- 
diency of  importing  a  body  of  foreign 
scholars,  and  su^:ested,  if  such  a  step 
were  taken,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taken 
from  one  country ;  he  was  of  opinion  that 
eminent  Scotchmen  should  be  included. 
It  developed  later  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
craved  the  society  of  scholars  and  men  of 
science,  whom  he  found  in  such  numbers  in 
Europe,  and  was  eager  to  command  these 
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higher  resources  of  civilization  at  home. 
There  are  some  things,  however,  which, 
cannot  be  imported ;  they  must  be  devel- 
oped at  home ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  though 
he  did  not  realize  his  dream,  did  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  realization. 

The  exact  date  of  the  birth  in  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's mind  of  tiie  idea  of  a  university 
for  the  State  of  Virginia  is  unknown ; 
from  early  mantfood  he  meditated  upon 
the  best  method  of  securing  popular  edu- 
cation for  all  citizens  of  the  State ;  he 
had,  at  different  times,  worked  out  differ- 
ent plans  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  end  ;  when  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution began  in  1776,  the  university  idea 
had  taken  definite  shape;  through  the 
dark  years  which  followed  he  never  aban- 
doned it;  during  his  residence  in  Europe 
he  diligently  sought  light  on  university 
methods ;  while  he  was  absorbed  by  the 
work  and  perplexities  of  the  Presidency, 
he  never  for  a  moment  lost  interest  in  the 
project,  and  it  filled  and  crowned  the 
period  of  his  retirement  from  active  politi- 
cal work.  For  forty  years,  through  every 
medium  of  influence,  he  strove  to  awaken 
interest  in  education  in  Virginia  ;  he  wrote 
for  the  press;  he  conducted  a  voluminous 
correspondence ;  he  laid  the  matter  before 
hosts  of  people  in  personal  interviews.  In 
the  end  he  created  a  widespread  interest 
and  prepared  the  way  for  legislative  action. 

The  most  difficult  and  trying  part  of 
the  work  was  still  to  be  done,  and  in  this 
final  stage  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  eager 
and  effective  aid  of  Mr.  J  seph  C.  Cabell, 
who  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  co- 
founder  of  the  university.  Through  mani- 
fold perplexities,  in  the  face  of  apparently 
insurmountable  difficulties  arising  from 
local  jealousies,  the  opposition  of  other 
schools,  the  apathy  in  which  such  efforts 
are  often  suffocated,  these  two  tireless  serv- 
ants of  the  higher  education  pushed  their 
great  enterprise  to  completion.  By  an 
act,  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1816, 
Albemarle  Academy  was  enlarged  in  scope 
to  become  Central  College,  of  which  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  was  to  be 
the  patron,  with  a  board  of  visitors  wt.ich 
included  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madi- 
son, James  Monroe,  and  Joseph  C.  Cabell, 
and  the  comer-stone  of  the  college  was 
laid  in  the  autumn  of  1817.  There  was 
still  another  stage  to  be  taken  in  the 
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Mr.  Jefferson  had  carried  on  with  indomi- 
table patience  and  persistency,  and  that 
step  was  taken  when  the  General  Assem- 
bly, on  the  2Sth  of  January,  I8I9.  united 
the  Central  College  and  the  University  of 
"Virginia.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1825,  the 
University  opened  its  doors  and  started  on 
its  remarkable  career.  On  the  4th  of 
July  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Jefferson 
died,  but  not  until  he  had  seen  the  large 
lines  of  the  University  distinctly  marked, 
its  work  thoroughly  in  hand,  and  its  char- 
acter determined. 

Looking  down  from  the  heights  of 
Monticello,  where  he  spent  an  old  age 
full  of  honor  and  work,  with  troops  of 
friends  coming  and  going,  depleting  his 
fortunes,  but  giving  the  stately  old  house 
association  with  what- 
ever was  best  in  the 
intellectual  and  social 
life  of  the  time,  Mr. 
Jefferson  saw  the  begin- 
nings of  the  academic 
community  which  is  so 
strikingly  and  nobly 
housed  on  the  broad 
plateau  on  the  skirts  of 
Charlottesville.  To 
the  west  rise  the  peaks 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  so 
set  against  the  horizon 
that  they  seeip  to  gath- 
er and  hold  the  fading 
splendor  of  the  day 
until  the  stars  are  in 
their  places.  On  the 
right,  as  one  turns  from 


the  Rotunda  facing  the 
Lawn,  stand  the  irregu- 
lar summits  of  the 
Ra^ed  Mountains 
which  every  reader  of 
Poe  knows  well.  The 
scenery  has  strength 
and  boldness  without 
severity.  From  Monti- 
cello  the  landscape  has 
the  quietness  of  large 
spaces,  the  freshness  of 
rich  vegetation,  and  the 
variety  and  beauty  of 
distant  ranges  of  wooded 
hills  with  long  stretches 
of  green  meadows.  The 
home  of  Monroe  is 
within  sight,  and  not 
many  miles  away  is  Montpellier,  the  resi- 
dence of  Madison. 

In  the  heart  of  this  noble  landscape, 
typical  of  the  extent  and  natural  resources 
of  the  ancient  Commonwealth,  stands  the 
University,  whose  outward  form  and  in- 
ward spirit  were  the  creation  of  its  found- 
er. There  has  been  a  long  line  of  royal 
and  noble  founders,  but  neither  William 
of  Wykeham  nor  Henry  VL  was  able  to 
create  the  institutions  of  which  they  laid 
the  foundations.  This  was  precisely  what 
Mr.  Jefferson  did ;  he  created  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  He  worked  out  the 
architectural  scheme  down  to  its  minutest 
detail ;  and,  first  in  many  things,  the 
University  was  the  first  collie  in  this 
country  to  adopt  a  general  architectural 
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scheme  at  the  start,  and  to  preserve  it 
intact.  True  to  his  idea  of  the  interna- 
tional character  of  education  and  the 
universality  of  its  interests,  Mr.  Jefiferson 
housed  the  University  in  a  Rotunda, 
modeled  after  the  Pantheon,  with  a  fine 
dome,  and  faced  by  noble  columns  which 
serve  to  connect  two  colonnades,  more 
than  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  containing 
students'  rooms,  broken  by  five  pavilions 
on  each  side,  which  serve  as  professors' 
houses.  This  great  quadrangle,  which  is 
called  the  Lawn,  is  completed  at  the  west 
end  by  three  buildings  constructed  since 
the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Rotunda  five 
years  ago.  These  buildings,  devoted  to 
physical  and  mechanical  laboratories  and 
lecture-rooms  and  containing  a  fine  uni- 
versity hall,  harmonize  with  the  general 
scheme  of  the  University  without  imitat- 
ing it.  Back  of  these  two  colonnades, 
which  face  the  lawn,  running  east  and 
west,  and  separated  from  them  by  gardens, 
are  two  other  rows  of  students'  rooms, 
which  are  called  Ranges,  in  front  of  which 
run  continuous  arcades.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  smaller  buildings  for  stu- 
dents on  the  north  side  of  the  University 
grounds,  a  biological  laboratory  and  Med- 
ical Hall,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  a  Medical  Dispensary, 
an  observatory,  die  chapel,  and  the 
Fayerweather  gymnasium. 

The  University  is  unique  in  its  housing, 
reproducing  as  it  does,  on  a  great  scale, 


the  impressive  Greek  and  Roman  lines, 
and  presenting  every  order  of  classical 
architecture  in  the  long  sweep  of  white 
columns.  The  great  quadrangle  is  shaded 
but  not  dwarfed  by  four  rows  of  trees  which 
traverse  it  north  and  south,  sufiliciently 
near  the  colonnades  to  afford  a  grateful 
shade.  By  moonlight  the  effect  of  the 
long  lines  of  white  columns  is  enchanting, 
and  one  easily  imagines  himself  under 
another  sky  and  in  the  presence  of  an 
older  civilization.  The  drawings  of  the 
founder  show  that  the  different  types  of 
well-known  Roman  buildings  were  studied 
and  reproduced  from  Palladio's  great  work 
on  ardiitecture.  There  are  reminders  on 
every  side  of  the  Pantheon,  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  the  temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  and  other  famous  struc- 
tures. The  great  hall  of  the  Rotunda 
contains  the  library,  with  the  statue  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Zolnay  bust  of  Poe, 
which  was  unveiled  with  appropriate 
exercises,  on  a  golden  autumn  day  last 
year,  and  other  memorials.  The  colon- 
nades are  a  single  story  in  height,  and 
the  students'  rooms  form  a  succession  of 
cheerful  cells,  decorated  with  the  inimita- 
ble touch  which  only  the  undergraduate 
knows  how  to  impart  to  furniture,  books, 
photographs,  balls  and  bats,  fencing  foils, 
and  those  cushions  for  window  seats  which 
are  to  be  found  in  numbers  past  calcula- 
tion and  almost  beyond  belief  in  American 
colleges.   A  YaJ^i^sipSoBpgte  to  be 
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the  happy  possessor  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  evidences  of 
modem  luxury  and  feminine  skill  I  The 
absence  of  the  manifold  conveniences  of 
the  modem  college  domiitory  is  noticeable, 
but  there  are  many  compensations ;  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  simplicity  is  still 
the  note  of  student  life  in  Virginia.  Sim- 
plicity, it  is  worth  remembering,  is  always 
a  note  of  the  highest  culture. 

The  Universi^  is  not  only  unique  in  its 
housing,  but  for  many  years  it  was  unique 
in  its  government  and  educational  methods. 
Unlike  the  New  England  colleges,  which 
followed  English  precedents  and  were 
gradually  developed  out  of  small  begin- 
nings, the  University  of  Virginia  came 
into  existence  upon  a  plan  which  had 
been  matured  after  long  study  of  many 
institutions  by  a  man  of  cosmopolitan 
temper  and  original  mind.  Like  the 
famous  Declaration  from  the  same  hand, 
the  plan  of  the  University  was  based 
on  a  broad  reading  of  all  past  history.  It 
represented  a  vast  amount  of  observation 
and  reflection,  and  drew  freely  upon  the 
experience  of  the  Old  World  ;  but  it  was 
intensely  American  in  spirit  and  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  democrat  of 
the  democrats ;  more,  perhaps,  Um  ^y 
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other  man  of  his  time,  he  believed  in  un- 
restricted self  government,  in  the  capaci^ 
of  men  to  rule  themselves.  Liberty  was 
not  an  abstraction  with  him ;  it  was  a 
passion ;  and  he  founded  the  University 
of  Virginia  on  faith  in  American  man- 
hood. "  I  have  swom  upon  the  altar  of 
God  eternal  hostility  against  every  form 
of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  roan,"  he 
once  wrote.  In  the  inscription  written 
by  himself  on  the  monument  over  his 
grave  in  the  little  burying  ground  at 
Monticello,  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
distinguished  positions  he  had  filled  in 
public  life — Govemor  of  Virginia,  Minis- 
ter to  France,  Secretary  of  State,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  mind  of 
the  old  statesman  fastened  by  instinct  on 
his  services  to  liberty  and  education: 
"  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Relig- 
ious Freedom ;  and  Father  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia."  Surely  no  more 
impressive  record  has  been  cut  on  any 
monument  in  this  country. 

This  passion  for  liberty,  and  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  men  to  use  without  abus- 
ing it,  found  full  expression  in  the  or^gani- 
zation  of  the  University.  That  oq;aniza- 
tion  secured  "  fB^fflfe»B^lS(9i®gM«nt 
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selecting  his  studies,  and  freedom  for  the 
professor  in  selecting  text-books  and 
methods  of  instruction ;  freedom  for  the 
student  from  all  espion^e  by  the  faculty, 
and  freedom  for  the  faculty  from  the 
odium  inseparably  attached  to  spies; 
freedom  for  the  student  from  excessively 
numerous  or  petty  regulations  of  discipline, 
and  freedom  for  the  faculty  from  the 
dictation  of  a  president ;  freedom  for  the 
student  from  compulsory  attendance  at 
chapel,  and  freedom  for  the  professor  from 
sectarian  domination  or  interference  of 
any  kind  with  his  religious  beliefs." 

The  executive  head  of  the  University  is 
the  chairman  of  the  faculty,  who  is  elected 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Visitors ;  and  so 
far  every  attempt  to  change  this  feature  of 
the  University  organization  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  president  with  permanent  ten- 
ure of  office  has  been  unsuccessful.  There 
are  twenty-two  different  schools  in  the 
University — twelve  of  these  are  academic, 
seven  being  literary  and  seven  scientific; 
and  seven  are  professional,  three  in  the 
medical  and  two  in  the  law  de- 
partments, one  in  engineering, 
and  one  in  agriculture.  The 
professor  at  the  head  of  each 
of  these  schools  has  entire  free 
dora  in  the  management  of  his 
school  as  regards  subjects  and 
methods  of  study ;  the  faculty, 
made  up  of  the  heads  of  the 
schools,  regulates  the  time  de- 
voted ■  to  instruction  in  each 
school. 

There  are  no  entrance  exami- 
nations, no  fixed  time  is  pre- 
scribed for  applicants  for  any 
degree,  -and  there  is  no  fixed 
curriculum ;  a  student  may 
spend  one  year  or  ten  at  the 
University ;  he  may  study  in  any 
field  he  chooses,  but  he  is  obliged 
to  enter  a  certain  number  of 
schools ;  if  he  is  not  working  for 
a  degree  he  may  elect  these  schools  for  him- 
self ;  if  he  is  working  for  a  degree  he  must 
select  the  schools  which  are  grouped  with 
reference  to  preparation  for  that  degree  ; 
no  honorary  degrees  are  granted  by  the 
University,  and  examinations  for  regular 
degrees  are  severe  and  searching.  Al- 
though the  earliest  American  college  to 
introduce  the  elective  system,  the  Univer- 
sity has  rigidly  upheld  the  value  of  its 


degrees,  and,  by  means  of  the  group  sys- 
tem, has  insured  balanced  and  harmo- 
nious training.  The  introduction  of  uni- 
versity organization  was  accompanied  by 
the  use  of  university  methods  in  the  class- 
room, where  teachers  and  students  have 
worked  tc^ether  for  seventy-five  years 
with  a  minimum  reliance  on  text-books 
and  formal  aids  of  every  kind,  and  a 
maximum  use  of  the  teacher's  knowledge, 
enthusiasm,  skill,  and  spirit  of  fellowship 
with  his  pupils. 

The  love  of  the  classics  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  cultivated  men  in  the 
South,  and  this  love  has  been  fostered,  in 
no  small  degree,  by  the  modern  spirit  in 
which  Latin  and  Greek  have  long  been 
taught  at  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jefferson 
put  the  modem  languages  on  a  level  with 
the  ancient,  and  in  the  importance  and 
time  given  to  them  the  University  has 
been  a  pioneer.  Mr.  Jefferson  also  fore- 
saw the  place  which  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  to  hold  in  English  training^ 
and  Anglo-Saxon  was  taught  at  Charlottes. 
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ville  long  before  it  found  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  other  American  colleges. 
The  university  spirit  pervades  the  medi- 
cal department,  which  aimed  at  the  start 
to  give  "  culture  and  training  to  the  gen- 
eral student,  rather  than  professional 
training  to  the  would-be  practitioner." 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  in- 
spiring features  of  lifc^at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Viigini%i|sijj^y^»]ddd^eO%pa5ed 
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by  the  faculty  in  the  students,  and  the 
respect  paid  by  the  students  to  the  faculty. 
The  relations  between  the  two  bodies  are 
delightfully  free,  cordial,  and  courteous. 
A  more  manly  and  self-respecting  body  erf 
young  men  than  the  undergraduates  at 
Charlottesville  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 
They  are  treated  as  gentlemen,  and  they 
rigidly  impose  the  code  of  the  gentleman 
upon  the  student  body.  There  are  a  few 
unwritten  laws,  and  these  are  strictly  en- 
forced by  the  undergraduate  body.  The 
Lawn,  although  the  center  of  activity  and 
work  for  more  than  six  hundred  young 
men,  is  conspicuously  free  from  disorder 
of  every  kind.  To  the  University  belongs 
the  real  and  lasting  distinction  of  having 
been  first  among  American  colleges  to 
introduce  the  honor  system  in  examina- 
tions, and  to  intrust  its  students  with  the 
rights  and  duties  of  self-government.  Here 
also  Mr.  Jefferson's  collie  vms  simply 
following  the  precedents  and  practice  of 
the  older  universities.  No  element  in  the 
education  furnished  by  the  University  has 
been  more  influential  or  important  than 
this  training  of  students  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  a  democratic  society. 

It  was  Mr.  Jeiferson's  intention  to  set 
apart  a  room  in  the  Rotunda  for  religious 
services,  and  in  place  of  a  theological 
chair,  which  it  seemed  unwise  to  intro- 
duce, to  invite  theleiding  religious  de- 
nominations of  the  State  to  establish  their 
theological  seminaries  near  the  University, 
offering  to  their  pupils  all  the  advantages 
secured  to  its  own  students.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  Jefferson's 
reverence  for  and  familiarity  with  the 
Bible,  as  disclosed  in  his  correspondence, 
the  apprehensions  of  some  Federalists, 
based  on  his  alleged  godless  character, 
afford  entertaining  reading  for  the  student 
of  to-day.    Then  as  now  the  servant  of 
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the  people  was  rewarded  by  misappre- 
hensions of  his  purposes,  which  were 
often  grotesque,  and  misrepresentations 
of  his  principles,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
were  often  malicious.  Daily  prayers  and 
Sunday  services  are  held  in  a  chapel 
built  for  the  University  by  its  alumni  and 
friends  ;  the  attendance,  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  institution, 
being  voluntary.  A  chaplain,  selected 
from  one  of  the  four  most  prominent  relig- 
ious bodies  represented  in  the  University, 
is  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  professors  and  students.  In  this 
college  of  manifold  be^^nnings  in  many 
fields,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  first  College  Christian  Association  was 
organized. 

The  absence  of  the  class-system  gives 
student  life  at  the  University  great  free- 
dom, and  avoids  the  kind  of  evils  repre- 
sented by  hazing.  The  men  show,  as  a 
rule,  unusual  maturity  of  character  and 
taste ;  they  are  noticeably  courteous  in 
their  relations  with  one  another  ;  forthe  tra- 
ditions of  the  University  and  of  Southern 
life  are  in  accord  in  this  matter.  With 
characteristic  foresight  Mr.  Jefferson  rec- 
ognized the  place  of  athletics  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  University  has  not  been  deaf 
to  the  attractions  of  the  field  and  the 
gymnasium ;  she  holds  an  easy  supremacy 
in  athletics  among  Southern  institutions, 
and  has  more  than  once  given  points  to 
Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Cornell.  The 
University  has  the  usual  complement  of 
literary  and  Greek  letter  societies  and 
clubs  of  every  kind. 

One  is  impressed  at  Charlottesville  with 
the  delightful  relations  between  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  students,  the  manly  bearing 
of  the  undergraduates,  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  student  life,  and4he  harmony 
between  the  Univei^al^abpniiiBOgsfdric 
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and  contemporary  life  of  the  South. 
There  is,  and  has  always  been,  in  the 
University  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, but  of  scholarship  in  its  relations  to 
individual  force  and  to  public  efficiency. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  the  altimni  of  the 
University  shows  how  definitely  and  gen- 
erously the  institution  has  trained  men 
for  public  life,  and  how,  widespread  its 
influence  has  become  in  public  af!airs. 
It  has  loyally  fulfilled  the  noble  concep- 
tion of  the  place  of  a  university  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  which  Mr.  Jefferson  set  forth 
with  such  clearness  and  force,  in  words 
which  ought  to  be  recorded  in  public 
places  in  every  American  college : 

Primary  education,  he  declared,  ought :  "  (1) 
To  give  to  every  citizen  the  information  he 
needs  for  the  transaction  of  his  own  business; 
(2)  to  enable  him  to  calculate  for  himself, 
and  to  express  and  preserve  his  ideas,  his 
contracts,  and  accounts  in  writing;  (3)  to 
improve,  by  reading,  his  morals  and  his  fac- 
ulties; (4)  to  understand  his  duties  to  his 
neighbors  and  to  his  country ;  (5)  to  know 
his  rights;  (6)  to  observe  with  intelligence 
and  faithfulness  the  social  relations  under 
which  he  shall  be  placed."  University  educa- 
tion ought :  "  (1)  To  form  the  statesmen,  leg- 
islators, and  judges,  on  whom  public  prosper- 
ity and  individuau  happiness  are  so  much  to 
depend ;  (2)  to  expound  the  principles  and 
structures  of  government,  the  laws  wtiich  reg- 
ulate the  intercourse  of  nations,  those  formal 
municipally  for  our  own  government,  and  a 
sound  spirit  of  legislation,  which,  banishing 
all  unnecessary  restraint  on  individual  action, 
shall  leave  us  free  to  do  whatever  does  not 
violate  the  equal  rights  o£  another;  (J)  to 
harmonize  ana  promote  the  interests  of  agri- 


culture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  by 
well-informed  views  of  political  economy  to 
give  a  free  scope  to  the  public  industry ;  (4) 
to  develop  the  reasoning  faculties  of  our 
youth,  enlarge  their  minds,  cultivate  their 
morals,  and  instil  into  them  the  principles  of 
virtue  and  order:  (5)  to  enlighten  them  with 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  which 
advance  the  arts,  and  administer  to  the  health, 
the  subsistence,  and  comforts  of  human  life: 
(6)  and,  generally,  to  form  them  to  habits  of 
reflection  and  correct  action,  rendering  them 
examples  of  virtue  to  others,  and  of  happiness 
within  themselves." 

The  University  of  Virginia  holds  a 
place  of  its  own  in  our  educational  his- 
tory; it  was  our  first  real  university;  its 
achievements  in  the  field  of  scholarship 
and  its  service  to  public  life  have  been 
manifold,  and  have  not  yet  had  adequate 
recognition.  It  was  the  creation  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  original  statesmen 
we  have  yet  produced  ;  three  Presidents  | 
or  ex-Presidents  sat  on  its  first  Board  of  ; 
Visitors ;  it  is  associated  with  one  of  the 
foremost  American  men  of  letters,  and 
with  a  long  line  of  cultivated,  scholarly, 
and  distinguished  men  in  public  and  pro- 
fessional life ;  it  is  the  most  democratic 
of  American  colleges  in  its  organization ; 
it  has  a  noble  setting  of  mountains  and  a 
campus  of  unsurpassed  beauty ;  above  all, 
it  is  genuinely  and  typically  representative 
of  a  generous  and  high-spirited  people, 
who  have  never  parted  with  their  idealism, 
and  among  whom  the  traditions  of 
courage,  courtesy,  and  hospitality  are  still 
sacred. 
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The  Educational  Value  of  the  Social  Side 
of  Student  Life.     1. — In  America 


By  G.  Stanley  Hall,  LL.D. 

President  of  Clark  Univerrity 


THE  history  of  student  life  is  a  vast 
subject,  the  copious  literature  of 
which  is  scattered  and  often  in- 
accessible. Up  to  the  tenth  century, 
there  was  no  curriculum,  but  students 
wandered  from  master  to  master  and  from 
topic  to  topic.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  Bologna,  Paris,  and 
Oxford  were  frequented  by  thousands  of 
students,  all  interested  in  scholastic  and 
theological  subjects,  who  heard  the  great 
teachers  and  took  part  in  dialectic  and 
debate.  Almost  everybody  was  admitted 
to  everything  without  examinations  or 
requirements,  which  were  reserved  only 
for  those  who  took  degrees.  All  through 
the  Middle  Ages  universities  were  corpora- 
tions, as  the  term  means,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  vested  with  especial  and 
cherished  privileges.  Students  were  given 
free  passes  even  through  hostile  countrtes; 
they  were  exempt  from  arrest  on  all  save 
minor  charges,  except  by  the  university 
beadle ;  sometimes  they  were  exempt  from 
military  service,  and  liberty  often  degen- 
erated into  license.  In  several  academic 
centers,  the  student  body  was  supreme, 
and  engaged  and  discharged  professors  at 
will.  In  the  earliest  times  of  asceticism, 
the  masters  often  were  the  tyrants.  Grown 
students  were  fledged,  they  went  without 
lire,  did  not  leave  their  rooms  save  with 
an  attendant,  all  sports  were  forbidden, 
and  other  worldliness  was  supreme.  The 
pendulum  has  often  swung  to  the  other 
extreme  of  lawlessness ;  cock-fighting, 
hunting  with  dogs  and  falcons,  every 
game  of  chance,  occasionally  fights  and 
robberies  on  the  open  street,  and  exces- 
sive inebriation  have  prevailed.  We  have 
remarkable  but  no  doubt  veracious  ac- 
counts of  champions  in  beer  duels  who 
drank,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the 
"  Kommers,"  an  incredible  number  of 
glasses,  and  then  from  their  boots,  or  the 
shoes  of  vile  women,  or  from  under  their 
arms,  and  when  they  could  drink  no  more 
lay  on  the  floor  while  their  companions 
poured  in  more  through  a  funnel. 
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Outbreaks  between  town  and  gown 
have  been  incessant  everywhere.  The 
students  of  Bologna  sought  to  enforce  a 
boycott  upon  the  tradesmen,  who  made  a 
large  part  of  the  town,  by  withdrawing  to 
a  hill  and  negotiating  terms  with  both 
town  and  Pope  before  they  would  return. 
In  1 345  Oxford  town  overcame  and 
whipped  students  and  even  killed  some  of 
them  at  the  altar,  tore  their  books,  and 
burned  and  pillaged  the  buildings.  The 
townspeople  have  always  been  called  by 
contemptuous  names — Philistines,  barba- 
rians, and  heathen.  At  Yale,  only  a  few 
decades  ago,  in  a  broil  where  a  student 
stabbed  a  sailor,  a  town  mob  sought  to 
batter  down  the  buildings  with  a  cannon, 
which  was  fortunately  spiked.  The  sense 
of  irresponsibility  by  the  sons  of  wealthier 
men  increased  by  the  brevity  of  coll^ 
residence ;  the  superior  learning,  dress, 
and  address,  which  excite  local  jealousy 
by  winning  the  favor  of  young  lady  resi- 
dents 1  the  occasional  extortion  of  shop- 
keepers and  precautions  against  the  stu- 
dent vice  of  incurring  debt — all  made  this 
antagonism  more  intense. 

Again,  in  olden  times  the  Freshman, 
called  the  fox,  yellow  bill,  or  Bejanus,  has 
been  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  indignities. 
His  freshness  needs  to  be  salted ;  he  was 
green  grass  that  needs  to  be  cured;  in 
olden  times  he  was  filthy  and  needed  to 
be  scrubbed  or  painted ;  he  must  become 
a  shorist  with  hair  and  beard  shaved; 
was  forced  to  get  drunk  with  intoxicants 
and  tobacco ;  was  the  victim  of  every 
practical  joke ;  there  was  a  long  list  of 
things  which  might  be  stolen  from  him  by 
general  consent  without  crime. 

Pennalism  in  its  severer  type  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  prolonged  haz- 
ing, for  it  consisted  of  a  certain  de^jee  of 
slavery  of  a  man  in  the  under  to  one  in 
the  upper  classes.  The  fag  must  run  on 
errands,  perhaps  prepare  one  or  all  of  the 
meals,  lay  out  the  clothes,  supervise  the 
washing,  and  in  olden  times  watch  with, 
play,  sing,  and  co^jjJor^lgQ^gl^  The 
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mediaeval  "  Nations,"  which  were  volun- 
tary guilds  of  students  who  came  from 
the  same  locality  to  a  strange  city,  were 
organized  for  mutual  assistance  and  help 
in  health  and  sickness.  The  old  "  inns  " 
or  "hospices,"  which  survive  in  the  col- 
leges of  the  English  universities,  and  the 
"  house  "  of  the  fitting  school  were  at  first 
mere  places  for  board,  lodging,  and  a 
common  life  for  poor  students.  As  they 
grew,  the  authorities  came  to  first  inspect 
and  finally  to  control  and  own  them. 

The  "  Burschenschaften,"  organized  in 
1816,  reflected  and  intensified  the  German  ' 
longing  for  freedom  after  the  war  of  liber- 
ation. At  their  great  festival  at  Wartburg 
in  1817,  twenty-eight  un-German  books 
were  burned ;  the  sacrament  was  taken 
with  a  vow  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  freedom,  and  student  life  seemed 
about  to  be  regenerated,  when  a  fanatical 
theological  student,  Sand,  tried  to  assassi- 
nate a  conservative  leader  and  author, 
Kotzebue,  whereupon  the  Government  de- 
dared  war  upon  these  societies.  Brief  as 
was  their  career,  they  reduced  dueling  to 
nearly  one-twentieth  its  former  dimensions, 
banished  gambling,  and  greatly  increased 
chastity. 

The  "  corps,"  best  known  to  travelers 
by  their  tiny  colored  caps  and  ribbons, 
made  dueling  popular  again  and  inspired 
many  a  student  with  the  need  of  having  a 
record  of  one  hundred  duels  to  his  credit 
The  '*  honor  "  which  they  maintained  is  a 
curious,  intricate,  and  wonderful  thing. 

The  organizing  instinct  is  very  strong 
in  student  life.  In  a  forthcoming  history  of 
it,  covering  many  of  these  points  more  fully, 
Mr.  H.  D.  Sheldon  enumerates  scores  of 
organizations — some  for  mere  arrant,  fluid 
nonsense ;  others  are  purely  convivial ; 
others  for  debate,  for  athletics,  for  every 
branch  of  nature-study  or  science ;  others 
are  political,  like  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge *'  unions,"  which  are  organized 
exactly,  like  Parliament,  and  debate  the 
same  bills,  and  often  induce  members  of 
Parliament  to  participate  ;  secret  societies 
which  count  about  150,000  past  and  pres- 
ent members  in  America,  and  hold  $5,000,- 
000  or  $6,000,000  worth  of  property ;  essay 
clubs ;  philosophical,  religious,  and  diverse 
professional  organizations  ;  not  to  mention 
the  many  societies  which  exist  only  in 
big  names  with  officers  who  never  met 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  modem 


student  life  is,  of  course,  athletics,  the 
two  chief  dangers  of  which,  in  the  United 
States,  are,  first,  that  so  few  actually  parti- 
cipate. In  England  each  "  house "  in 
the  great  public  schools,  Eton,  Rugby, 
Harrow,  etc.,  is  matched  against  the  other 
houses  of  the  same  school,  so  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  entire  student  body  is 
enlisted,  and  these  matches  absorb  far 
more  time  than  the  interscholastic  games. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  colleges  of  the 
English  universities.  Here  even  class 
games  pale  before  the  great  intercolle- 
giate matches.  The  other  evil  is  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  the  desire  to  win  at 
any  cost,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
true  sportsmanlike  love  of  a  good  game, 
which  is  almost  the  mark  of  a  gentleman 
in  England.  The  spirit  of  the  boating, 
and  especially  the  great  football  matches, 
here  is  very  diflFerent  in  this  respect  from 
that  in  England.  Here  it  is  accounted  a 
virtue  to  subordinate  individual  glory  to 
that  of  the  team,  and  the  team  to  that  of 
the  college ;  but  this  is  a  goal  hard 
really  to  attain.  In  England  the  desire  is 
to  play  the  most  honest,  open  game  with 
every  condition  equal,  so  that  the  really 
best  shall  win,  and  all  subterfuges  and 
surprises,  like  new  football  wedges,  greased 
leather  suits,  and  novel  tactics  and  tackles, 
would  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  uni- 
versity athlete. 

Athletics  have  given  a  good  topic  of 
conversation  to  undergraduates  that  is 
prolific,  hygienic,  and  not  without  its  moral 
influence.  It  enables  youth  to  taste  the 
glory  of  honorable  distinction  and  ap- 
plause, and  thus  whets  his  appetite  for 
rewards  in  higher  fields.  It  has  been  a 
restraint  upon  appetite  and  some  of  the 
temptations  and  irregularities  to  which 
youth  is  prone,  and  is  a  factor  of  incal- 
culable influence  for  good  or  bad  upon 
the  individual.  The  instincts  of  contest, 
so  strong  in  youth,  generally  need  to  be 
developed  and  not  suppressed  in  modern 
times.  Once  every  school  and  college 
had  its  bully,  and  every  one  knew  whom 
he  could  whip  in  a  fight  and  whom  he 
could  not,  and  still  in  class  rushes  as  well 
as  in  many  games  and  sports  these  in- 
stincts are  developed.  The  public  senti- 
ment of  to-day  tones  down  these  ancient 
ways  in  many  ways.  At  Princeton  one 
Freshman  ideal  is  to  place  enormous  post- 
ers at  night,  with  letters^at  caii  be  read 
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a  mile  away,  challenging  the  Sophomores 
to  a  battle,  which  almosl  never  occurs. 

The  debating  society,  which  for  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  the  closing 
century  played  a  very  important  role  and 
then  almost  died,  gave  an  education  which 
it  has  been  sought  to  reproduce  in  recent 
years  by  intercollegiate  debates.  The 
great  fault  of  these  is  that  so  few  com- 
pete for  selection;  the  subjects  have  to 
be  assigned  often  in  the  face  of  individual 
preferences  ;  and,  above  all,  the  professors 
coach  students  so  much  that  there  is  often 
very  little  that  is  original  with  the  de- 
baters. The  subject  is  divided  very  care- 
fully so  that  each  of  the  six  speakers  has 
his  own  field ;  the  edification  to  the  hearer 
is  rich  and  often  profound,  but  the  spon- 
taneity and  even  the  flow  of  wit  seen  in 
the  &)glish  universities  is  usually  absent. 
Excessive  fluency  in  debate  is  vicious  and 
dangerous,  but  stimulus,  if  wisely  applied, 
is  great  and  wholesome. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  in  the 
life  of  a  young  man  when  he  leaves  the 
paternal  influences  of  a  well-conducted 
fitting  school,  and,  still  more,  when  he 
leaves  home  and  enters  a  large  coU^, 
where,  in  almost  everj^hing  that  does  not 
pertain  to  his  studies,  he  is  left  alone  and 
uncontrolled  for  the  first  time.  His  mind 
is  never  so  open  and  plastic  to  whatever 
infiuences  he  meets.  He  feels  himself 
fresh,  docile,  free,  in  need  of  great  en- 
lightenment and  transformadon ;  looks 
with  certain  awe  upon  those  who  have 
been  there  long  enough  to  know  the  ways 
of  the  college  world,  so  that  the  "  morale" 
of  the  acquaintances  he  forms  or  the 
society  he  joins  and  his  life  for  the  first 
few  months  is  of  an  importance  which 
indefinitely  transcends  all  that  concerns 
his  studies.  When  colleges  were  com- 
posed of  poor  men  who  must  earn  their 
own  livelihood  and  had  an  earnest  pur- 
pose, as  in  the  Scotch  universities  and  in 
the  New  England  colleges  up  to  a  gen- 
eration ago,  it  was  very  different ;  but 
now  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  nowhere 
battle  more  fiercely  for  the  souls  of  men 
than  when  the  new-comer  enters  upon 
academic  life.  Dissipation,  despite  all 
disclaimers  to  the  contrary,  is  prevalent 
and  even  excessive  in  many  of  the  larger 
institutions.  Souls  and  bodies  are  raaimed 
and  sometimes  wrecked  for  life  by  habits 
nowhere  more  covered  up  by  the  environ- 


ment and  nowhere  thote  di^ised  under 

the  specious  form  of  good  manners  and 
intelligence,  and  nowhere  so  cloaked  by 
the  whole  power  and  influence  of  a  cor- 
poration. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  regard  the  lamentably  neglected 
collie  life  for  the  average  student  as 
more  important  for  his  influence  and  posi- 
tion in  life  later  than  the  curriculum. 
The  likes  and  dislikes,  the  interests  and 
ideals,  that  prevail  in  our  own  academic 
institutions  differ  widely  and  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered  in  the  selection  of  an 
institution.  Some  are  mature  and  earnest 
enough  to  do  some  steering  for  themselves, 
and  can  keep  the  tiller  true  despite  the 
tides  and  currents  of  college  sentiment 
that  surround  them,  but  most  drift  and 
float  hopelessly  at  first ;  the  vast  nimbers 
of  students  in  our  larger  institutions  limit, 
repress,  and  obscure  the  individuality  for 
which  the  smaller  college  or  university  is 
the  best  environment. 

College  self-government,  which  has  been 
tried  in  various  forms  and  degrees  in 
nearly  one-half  the  American  colleges, 
while  it  has  often  been  a  total  failure  and 
has  never  been  an  entire  success,  has 
nevertheless  contributed  much  to  bring 
about  a  healthier  tone  of  feeling.  Very 
much  has  been  lost  by  the  decline  of  the 
class  as  a  unit  of  the  organization  in  the 
larger  colics.  While  the  bond  between 
classmates  is  not  always  intense,  it  is  last- 
ing. As  the  members  die  and  become 
few,  their  interest  in  each  other  often 
grows  warmer.  The  secret  society  spe- 
cializes and  generally  narrows  academic 
friendships.  Instead  of  being  extended 
horizontally  to  many  of  the  same  class, 
grade,  or  age,  it  stretches  up  and  down, 
including  freshmen  and  the  older  alumni, 
who  return  to  reunions ;  so  that  perhaps 
there  is  some  danger  of  not  so  fully  living 
out  each  stage  of  life  in  its  time.  I  have 
sometimes  imagined  that  the  strong  Greek 
letter  fraternity  in  some  of  our  institu- 
tions might  perhaps  grow  into  something 
like  the  Eiiglish  college  and  slowly  develop 
graduate  resident  tutors'  possibility  with 
an  interchange  of  work.  AH  the  material 
forhis  departure  seems  ready,  and  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  an  experiment  worth 
trying. 

Finally,  as  a  field  for  future  anthropo- 
logical and  psychological  study,  academic 
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life  affords  rich  and  rare  material.  The 
word  school  means  leisure,  and  students 
are  isolated  from  life ;  they  are  freed  from 
the  hot  competition  of  business,  from  the 
struggle  for  survival,  from  the  obligations 
of  social  duties  and  conventionalities,  and 
are  left  more  and  more  in  a  carefully  pro- 
tected and  sheltered  state  with  rare  im- 
munity and  exemption  from  obligations, 
and  incited  only  to  do  what  they  wish. 
They  choose  their  own  studies,  have  con- 
siderable license  in  attendance  upon  exer- 
cises, and  are  often  almost  wiUiout  any 
parietal  rules  that  are  really  enforced. 
Prohibitions  are  now  almost  as  few  as 
those  of  Eden  with  the  fruit  of  only  two 
trees  forbidden.  We  see  in  student  life 
the  condition  which  many  philosophers 


have  desiderated  and  which  has  led 
some  to  commend  even  the  idleness  of 
wealth,  because  here  the  free,  unforced 
tendencies  of  humanity  can  be  observed 
whether  for  good  or  ill. 

Moreover,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting stage  of  life,  when  the  growth 
forces  are  strongest,  and  when  in  many 
respects  humanity  touches  its  highest 
point,  from  which  maturity  is  a  kind  of 
decline  toward  senescence.  Here  youth- 
ful humanity  does  what  it  likes  to  do, 
and  betrays  in  its  organizations  and  docu- 
ments in  college  journals,  and  manifests 
in  its  many  forms  of  motor  life,  in  its 
extreme  conser\'atism,  always  at  the  heart 
of  college  customs,  the  red  inner  nature 
of  the  later  stages  of  adolescence. 


The  Educational  Value  of  the  Social  Side 
of  Student  Life,    IL — In  England 

By  Ethelbert  Dudley  Warfield,  LL.D. 

Presideut  of  Lafayette  College 


IT  has  long  been  one  of  my  favorite 
statements  that  "  college  life  is  more 
than  college  1  earning. "  This  is 
naturally  more  applicable  to  college  life 
than  to  university  life.  But  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America  college  and  university 
are  so  utterly  undifferentiated  that  no  one 
can  draw  an  accurate  line  between  them. 
Perhaps  the  soundest  distinction  is  that 
which  finds  in  the  college  those  influences 
which  go  to  make  men,  to  form  charac- 
ter ;  and  in  the  university  those  which  go 
to  make  specialists,  to  train  for  profes- 
sional careers.  But  this  test  is  hard  to 
apply  at  Oxford.  For  while  froin  an 
American  point  of  view  it  falls  in  the 
college  category,  the  influence  of  the  great 
public  schools,  such  as  Eton  and  Harrow 
and  Rugby,  is  such  that  in  a  large  measure 
they  form  the  character  of  their  scholars, 
and  the  university  life  is  in  a 'true  sense 
a  '*  career,"  in  which  the  school  work  is 
proved  sound  in  a  keen  competition  for 
literary  and  social  leadership,  and  the 
foundations  are  laid  for  future  profes- 
sional and  political  preferment. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the 
universities  of  every  country  have  their 
marked  features  which  distinguish  them 


from  all  others.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
ea^  to  state  these  features  in  precise 
terms.  They  are  often  subtle  and  elusive, 
more  obvious  to  foreign  than  to  native 
eyes.  Not  only  so,  but  forms  are  fre- 
quently but  the  survivors  of  the  past,  a 
new  spirit  having  entered  into  an  ancient 
body.  Hence,  though  we  feel  at  once  the 
truth  of  Andrew  Lang's  verses  describing 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  Oxford,  we 
feel  inclined  to  o£fer  an  explanation  here 
and  there.    Thus  he  sings : 

A  land  of  waters  gjeen  and  clear. 
Of  willows  and  of  poplars  tall, 

And  in  the  springtime  of  the  year 
The  white  may  breaking  over  all ; 

And  strange  enchantments  from  the  past, 
And  memories  from  the  friends  of  old. 

And  strong  tradition  binding  fast 
The  flying  terms  with  bands  of  gold- 
All  these  have  Oxford. 

It  is  true  that  the  enchantments  from  the 
past  lie  thick  on  street  and  bridge,  on 
garden  walk  and  in  the  seclusion  of  each 
college  hall ;  it  is  true  that  there  are 
strong  traditions  binding  fast  life,  thought, 
and  speech ;  none  the  less  these  things 
are  not  fetters  upon  growth  and  progress, 
but  only  the  pleasant  influences  of  a 
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gracious  iige.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  one  inscription  which  time  and  the 
memories  of  men  have  written  on  the 
ivied  walls  and  the  storied  windows  and 
the  gathered  dust  of  centuries  is,  "  Tell  it 
to  the  generation  following." 

A  ripe  and  rich  tradition  sets  its  seal 
on  all.  Not  merely  the  tradition  of  college 
and  university,  but  of  all  that  goes  to 
make  England  what  she  is.  No  man  can 
live  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  without 
feeling  the  force  of  English  social  life, 
literature,  and  history  in  the  very  air  he 
breathes.  They  permeate  everything. 
They  elevate  and  stimulate  the  mind.  In 
this  college  Milton  was  bred;  in  that, 
Gray;  here  Tennyson  made  tnal  of  his 
youthful  muse ;  here  Shelley  spent  his 
brief  season  of  academic  life.  In  yonder 
hall  was  Hampden  lung  at  home  ;  in  this 
was  Eliot  for  a  season  housed  ;  here  did  his 
first  parliament,  exiled  from  London  by 
the  plague,  plead  with  Charles  for  popu- 
lar liberty  ;  there  did  the  court  of  Charles 
hold  its  carnival  of  folly  while  the  king's 
throne  tottered  to  its  fall.  Such  mem- 
ories exercise  an  influence  on  the  life 
and  thoughts  of  the  students,  which,  though 
silent  and  often  secret,  is  immense.  .  It 
is  largely  due  to  these  influences  that  the 
universities  have  failed,  not  only  to  become 
leaders  in  the  great  scientific  development 
of  this  century,  but  even  to  register  in 
lecture-room  and  laboratory  that  advance. 
Literature,  politics,  and  theolc^  are  the 
formative  forces  at  work. 

Perhaps  most  striking  of  all  is  the  place 
that  religious  topics,  or,  more  accurately, 
ecclesiastical  discussions,  occupy  in  Ox- 
ford social  life.  Ecclesiastical  matters 
are  more  keenly  discussed  than  politics 
of  any  other  kind,  and  the  division  of  the 
students  among  the  colleges  is  largely 
determined  by  considerations  of  high 
church,  low  church,  and  broad  church. 
Nor  is  this  merely  an  echo  of  recent  con- 
troversies consequent  upon  the  Tractarian 
movement  which  stirred  Oxford  to  its 
lowest  depths  in  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury. But  little  research  is  needed  to 
make  it  plain  that  theological  feeling  has 
always  had  a  deep  influence  upon  both 
universities.  This  is  merely  to  recognize 
that  they  have  not  been  apart  from  the 
larger  life  of  the  people,  but  in  this,  as  in 
all  else,  a  microcosm  of  the  nation. 

Thus  the  universities  impress,  not  so 


much  by  their  conscious  teaching  as  by 
their  associations,  the  great  lessons  erf 
English  literature  and  history.    But  far 
more  than  this.    By  the  organization  of 
the  separate  communities  of  the  colleges 
and  their  union  in  one  university  a  great 
lesson  of  self-government  is  taught.  It 
is  a  great  thing  for  England  that  her 
free  institutions  have  not  been  learned 
from  text-books  nor  preserved  in  statute- 
books,  but  learned  from  experience  and 
preserved  in  the  hearts  of  her  people. 
It  could  not  but  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  history  of  England  that  her  schol- 
ars, her  leaders  of  thought  in  the  pulpit, 
at  the  bar,  and  in  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, should  be  brought  up  under  the 
system  of  republican  government  found 
in  the  great  universities.    The  history  of 
the  institutions  and  of  the  country  alike 
testify  to  the  reality  of  this  influence. 
And  in  the  singularly  rich  and  varied 
architecture,  the  rare  beauty  of  river  and 
field  and  wood,  to  be  found  in  and  near 
the  cities  of  Oxford  and  Cambric^,  we 
may  find  another  set  of  influences  which, 
combining  with  the  classical  models  of 
antiquity,  have  given  to  English  thought 
and  its  expression,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  that  beauty  of  form  and  native 
grace  which  has  made  English  liteiuture 
the  queen  of  modern  literatures. 

In  their  social  life,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge reflect  the  life  of  England.  Thty 
exhibit  the  love  of  outdoor  life  which  has 
so  long  been  characteristic  of  England. 
It  was  said  long  ago  that  the  English 
people  took  their  pleasures  sadly.  In  the 
lapse  of  centuries  they  have  not  learned  not 
to  take  them  seriously.  No  one  needs  to 
be  told  this  who  has  seen  an  Englishman 
riding  a  horse  at  a  pounding  trot,  under 
the  delusion  that  he  was  doing  it  for 
pleasure  and  recreation.  Certainly  uni- 
versity sport  is  systematized  and  sched- 
uled to  a  minute  degree.  Whether  a  man 
rides  or  rows,  plays  cricket  or  football,  or 
engages  in  some  other  form  of  recreation, 
he  is  sure  to  do  it  regularly.  Out  of 
these  sports  much  vigor  and  manly  cheer 
come  at  small  expense  to  the  intellectual 
life.  Some,  no  doubt,  n^ect  study  for 
athletics.  But  the  evil  is  much  less  in 
England  than  in  America,  chiefly  because 
it  is  not  urged  to  excess  by  a  feverish 
desire  to  win,  and  is  not  exploited  by  a 
sensational  press.    It  is  also  to  b«  noted 
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that  cx>nege  athletics  in  England  have 
never  been  perverted  to  the  evil  end  of  an 
advertising  medium  for  the  colleges.  If 
some  overdo  outdoor  sports,  especially  such 
forbidden  or  discouraged  sports  as  tandem- 
drivii^  and  fox-hunting,  for  the  great  mass 
of  men  they  are  full  of  the  blessing  of 
hardihood  and  physical  force,  and  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  action  and  the  habit  cf  co- 
operation in  institutions  naturally  inclined 
to  meditation  and  excessive  individualism. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  thing  for  a 
stranger  to  analyze  in  English  university 
life  is  the  influence  of  social  position  and 
rank.  The  university  life  is  obviously 
democratic.  The  best  that  is  to  be  won, 
in  the  schools,  on  the  field,  on  the  river, 
in  the  social  set,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
humblest.  And  yet  ten  centuries  have 
not  passed  since  the  reign  of  Alfred,  re- 
puted founder  of  Oxford,  without  crystal- 
lization. The  rules  of  etiquette,  always 
more  stringent  than  the  law  of  the  land, 
have  a  characteristically  strong  sanction. 
The  educative  force  of  contact  with  men 
from  every  rank  in  life — though  in  some 
cases  the  contact  may  not  be  very  close — 
is  great.  The  shibboleths  of  social  life  are 
sometimes  very  strange  to  a  foreigner,  and 
the  blunt  English  way  of  sticking  by  the 
tradition  of  a  man's  own  class  is  so 
strongly  in  contrast  with  the  conduct  of 
more  adaptable  nationalities  as  to  awaken 
surprise.  This  frank — if  somewhat  stub- 
bom  —adhesion  to  a  birthmark  is  a  barrier 
to  social  leveling  up,  but,  though  a  barrier, 
it  is  often  overswept  in  the  course  of  years. 
Yet  to  American  eyes  the  influence  of  the 
past  in  social  life,  both  negative  and  posi- 
tive, is  notable  and  peculiar.  There  is 
something  inspiring  in  the  loyalty  to 
family  tradition  manifested  by  English 
youth,  even  when  that  tradition  is  only  a 
tradition  of  loyalty.  Old  county  families 
stick  to  the  politics,  the  religious  views, 
the  social  aims  of  the  past,  with  a  tenacity 
which  is  often  unreasoned  and  unreason- 
ing, but  is  nearly  always  enthusiastic  and 
stimulative.  Sometimes  the  Whig  and 
Tory  fetish  is  ludicrously  worshiped. 
But  there  is  something  admirable  after  all 
in  the  adherence  to  large  and  lofty  ideals, 
even  if  they  are  inherited.  Such  influ- 
ences are  so  strongly  in  contrast  with  the 
natural  radicalism  of  youth  that  they  are 
a  wholesome  antidote  to  that  inevitable 
tendency,    NQr  must  (hi^  e$(itn^ted 


beyond  its  true  value.  Many  a  boy  comes 
to  the  university  full  of  prejudices,  flings 
them  to  the  winds  in  the  natural  growth 
of  opinions,  to  drift  in  due  time  back  to 
them  at  last  as  principles. 

Herein  lies  the  very  educative  value  of 
these  traditions.  They  are  tested  in  the 
associations  of  a  iife  truly  democratic,  in 
a  strui^le  for  place  and  position  brief  and 
intense,  upon  a  stage  that  is  temporary, 
and  in  a  prelude  that  but  introduces  the 
real  drama  of  active  life. 

But  the  great  influence  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  life  centers  in  the  spirit  of  the 
individual  college.  Here  the  two  univer- 
sities diverge.  At  Cambridge  the  influ- 
ence of  Trinity  College  is  commanding ; 
of  Trinity  and  St.  John's  together  over- 
whelming. Trinity  is  much  more  like  our 
own  Princeton  and  Yale,  with  their  large 
numbers  and  diversifled  interests,  than 
most  English  colleges.  Oxford,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  number  of  colleges  in 
each  of  the  classes  of  large,  small,  and 
medium-sized,  none  exceeding  in  number 
ot  undergraduates  the  so-called  small 
American  colleges,  presents  a  uniformity 
of  conditions  that  makes  the  type  of  the 
students,  however  locally  various,  broadly 
characteristic.  The  early  ideal  of  the 
English  college  was  a  home  for  the  stu- 
dents who  came  to  Oxford  to  study  in  the 
university.  It  being  the  Middle  Age,  the 
type  of  this  home  became  monastic.  The 
object  being  definite,  and  the  benefactors 
wise,  the  early  statutes  of  foundation  pro- 
vided for  an  organization  on  one  of  the 
noblest  bases  known  to  man.  The  heads 
of  the  colleges  and  the  fellows  who  shared 
their  duties  assumed  the  relationship  of 
spiritual  fathers  to  those  they  received 
as  their  spiritual  children.  The  joung 
scholars  had  largely  severed  all  home  ties 
and  become  incorporated  into  the  Church. 
So  they  found  not  merely  teachers  but 
guardians  in  their  masters  in  the  college. 
Engaged  in  the  common  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, undrivenby  the  hard  hand  of  neces- 
si^,  and  cut  off  from  worldly  ambition, 
the  college  life  of  the  early  days  lost  some- 
thing in  strenuousness  and  practical  value, 
but  received  a  permanent  blessing  in  the 
sense  of  spiritual  oneness  which  it  bred. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  whole  held  of 
universi^  life  is  the  relationship  between 
teachers  and  taught  so  close  and  fruitful 
9^  in  the  §mal!  English  CPUege,  and  the 
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dominance  of  the  strong  college  head  is 
•constantly  testified  to.  It  is  the  sweetest 
•of  all  artificial  ties  that  thus  binds  the 
master  and  his  disciples,  and  apart  from 
all  merely  intellectual  result  it  is  a  force 
■of  the  most  far-reaching  value. 

The  great  weakness  of  the  English 
universities — the  short  period  of  consecu- 
tive study  required  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  terms — is  by  an  adaptation  of  this  rela- 
tion of  teachers  and  taught  relieved  of 
much  of  its  inherent  evil.  The  year  at 
Oxford  consists  of  four  terms  which  prac- 
tically are  reduced  to  three.  These  only 
consist  of  about  nine  weeks  each,  so  that 
the  academic  year  is  only  a  trifle  more 
than  one-half  the  calendar  year.  This 
period  is  too  brief  for  good  results,  and  it 
is  broken  by  long  vacations  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  midsummer.  Doubtless  the 
original  ideal  contemplated  steady  reading 
between  the  lecture  courses,  but  in  evil 
days  this  ideal  failed  of  realization.  The 
demands  of  examiners  and  of  the  future 
have,  however,  forced  those  who  wish  to 
make  the  most  of  their  precious  period  of 
work  and  growth  to  imite  in  little  groups 
to  read,  sometimes  at  Oxford,  sometimes 
at  a  pleasant  spot  by  sea  or  country  side, 
under  the  direction  of  a  chosen  tutor. 
Unless  much  vacation  time  were  thus  im- 


proved the  flying  terms  would  be  very 
unfruitful.  As  it  is,  the  terms  are  filled 
with  lectures  and  discussions,  with  socnal 
life  and  much  good  fellowship,  with 
outdoor  exercise  and  many  excursions 
on  the  river  and  in  the  neighboring 
country,  and  these  things  are  digested 
and  improved  in  periods  of  uninterrupted 
study,  especially  in  the  long  stunmer 
vacation. 

The  English  universities  lack  the  at- 
mosphere of  intense  application,  of  extreme 
devotion  to  some  one  topic,  so  character- 
istic of  the  German  universities.  But  they 
are  free  from  the  vicious  worship  of  the 
degree  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  official  reo^- 
nition  and  employment.  They  also  lack 
the  fine  appreciation  and  swift  recognition 
of  the  finest  things  of  literary  form  and 
expression  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  best 
French  schools.  They  lack,  too,  the  long 
period  of  consecutive  study  so  fruitful  of 
results  in  America  and  continental  Europe. 
But  nowhere  do  the  breadth  of  culture 
which  springs  from  long  tradition  in  liter- 
ature and  life  and  the  strong  uplift  which 
comes  from  manly  association  with  kindred 
minds  more  conspicuously  unite  to  make 
university  life  a  mighty  power  in  the  de- 
velopment of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  manhood. 


The  Educational  Value  of  the  Social  Side 
of  Student  Life.     III. — In  Germany 

By  Elbert  Francis  Baldwin 


FREEDOM  is  the  word  at  the  base 
of  university  life  in  Germany,  social 
as  well  as  educational.  Freedom 
is  typified  in  the  small  card  which  the  ap- 
plicant receives  after  the  solemn  univer- 
sity senate  has  satisfied  itself  as  to  his 
■credentials.  The  student  must  constantly 
carry  the  card  with  him,  for,  in  case  his 
youthful  spirits  should  defy  the  civil  law, 
the  production  of  this  magic  sesame  would 
free  him  from  the  stern  city  authorities 
to  those  of  the  milder  university.  If 
found  guilty  he  would  be  liable  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  university  prison,  but  might 
be  temporarily  dischai:;^d  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  his  course.  The  card  has  the 
more  practical  advantage  of  admitting  it^ 


holder  to  concerts,  theaters,  beer-gardens, 
baths,  and  excursions  at  half-price. 

Freedom  is  typified  in  the  first  and 
every  act  of  the  Teutonic  Alma  Mater, 
She  treats  her  children  as  men,  not  as 
boys.  The  child  was  a  child  so  long  as 
he  was  in  the  gymnasium.  Now  he  is 
twenty  years  old,  anjrway ;  he  is  at  least 
a  year  older  than  the  average  of  boys 
entering  an  American  college,  and  he 
generally  has  more  maturity  of  manner. 
Why  should  he  not  have  ?  He  is  already 
an  Abtturient,  a  graduate  of  a  gymna- 
sium, one  who  has  completed  enot^ 
preparatory  studies  to  turn  directly,  if 
need  be,  to  professional  work,  no  matter 
how  d^^ir^ble  it  might  b^  tp  supplement 
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those  preparatory  studies  by  university 
training.  Therefore  he  may  now  freely 
choose  his  own  courses  and  his  own  lec- 
turers in  those  courses  (here  in  America 
we  are  copying  more  and  more  the  Ger- 
man elective  system),  and  he  may  as 
freely  choose  just  how  much  attendance 
he  will  give  to  those  lectures ;  he  may 
even  stay  away  entirely,  if  he  so  elects. 
He  has  nothing  longer  to  do  with  pre- 
scribed curricula,  with  enforced  study, 
with  term-examinations.  He  is  a  free 
maUf  and  this  fact  influences  the  social 
quite  as  much  sis  it  does  the  technical 
side  of  his  university  course. 

Student  freedom,  however,  is  not  the 
first  fact  in  connection  with  the  social 
side  of  German  university  life  to  strike 
the  foreign  observer.  That  first  thing 
is  the  absence  of  Gothic  or  Colonial  archi- 
tecture, of  ivied  walls  and  velvet  turf,  and 
elm-trees  and  beeches,  and  a  general  envi- 
ronment and  atmosphere  of  mellow  and 
gracious  tradition. 

A  second  disheartening  feature  is  evi- 
dent when  one  accompanies  a  German 
student  to  his  study,  where  there  are  few 
pictures  on  the  wall  or  flowers  at  the 
window;  little  is  there  (in  aland  overflow- 
ing with  the  picturesque)  of  the  ssthetic 
charm  which  cheers  the  apartment  and 
the  heart  of  the  boy  at  Harvard  or  Ox- 
ford. It  is  regrettably  true  that  the  Ger- 
man student's  room  is  merely  his  lodg- 
ing-place, not  his  home ;  his  meals,  gen- 
erally taken  in  some  special  corner  of  a 
restaurant  with  his  club,  are  undomeslic  if 
jovial  affairs ;  the  result  is  a  certain  loss 
in  refined  manners.  This  is  specially 
noticeable  to  one  lately  arrived  from  the 
cleanliness  and  quiet  of  living  found,  for 
instance,  in  Amherst  or  Williamstown. 

A  young  Englishman  or  American  fresh 
from  the  robust  athleticism  of  former  stu- 
dent-life notices  a  third  and  very  disheart- 
ening feature,  the  absence  of  the  Anglo- 
American  tendency  to  a  natural,  normal, 
out-of-door  physical  exuberance  and  ex- 
ercise. This  seems  strange  in  a  land 
where  a  glass  of  beer  is  drunk,  a  Kaifee- 
Klatsch  is  held,  and  a  concert  is  heard, 
if  possible,  out-of-doors.  There  is  not  an 
equal  devotion  to  outdoor  sports,  to  row- 
ing, football,  baseball,  cricket,  and  the  like. 
The  one  form  of  athletics  witnessed — and 
this  only  by  a  chosen  few — is  fencing. 
The  effect  of  sword-practice  as  a  social 


feature  of  life  would  not  appear  to  be  as 
marked  as  that  of  tennis  or  golf  or  ball, 
but  the  social  influence  of  sword-practice 
in  the  form  of  student-duels,  is  not  incon- 
siderable, since  each  duel  more  or  less 
involves  many  members  and  extends  its 
ramifications  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
fighting  Korps.  The  Korps  student  also 
seems  to  fancy  that,  in  some  occult  way, 
the  duel  fits  him  for  social  recognition, 
especially  by  the  fair  sex,  and  in  the 
domain  of  politics.  Germans  used  to  refer 
proudly  to  Bismarck  as  the  hero  of  many 
duels,  implying  that  it  was  no  wonder  he 
became  the  Iron  Chancellor. 

The  Verbindungen,  or  Korps,  consist  al- 
most entirely  of  "  schlagende,"  or  dueling, 
societies.  They  are  the  oldest  of  German 
student- unions.  The  days  are  not  so  long 
ago  when  Germany  was  not  a  unified  em- 
pire, but  only  an  ag^egation  of  thirty-nine 
little  principalities,  far  more  separated  then 
by  the  slow  coach  than  now  by  the  quick 
train.  Hence  in  each  university  Verbin- 
dungen, or  societies,  were  organized  in 
order  that,  by  community  of  life,  stu- 
dents from  each  province  or  kingdom 
might  be  less  homesick.  The  parent  of 
all  these  still  unites  them  all,  in  name  at 
least  The  "  Teutonia  "  Verbindung  was 
originally  a  political  institution,  having  as 
its  object  the  promotion  of  German  unity 
and  freedom  in  politics,  education,  and 
society.  As,  from  the  days  of  Hermann, 
Germans  have  always  leaned  toward  mili- 
tarism, the  Verbindungen  became  so  many 
semi-military  Korps. 

A  second  group  of  dueling  Verbindun- 
gen is  composed  of  the  Burschenschaften 
(student-bodies).  The  great  struggle  from 
1813  to  1815  to  free  Germany  caused 
the  establishment  of  democratic  organiza- 
tions as  opposed  to  the  Korps,  which  had 
existed  almost  from  the  first  foundation  of 
a  German  university,  but  later  kept  them- 
selves rather  aristocratically  aloof  from 
the  main  currents  of  university  life.  The 
Burschen,  however,  are  now  about  as  ex- 
clusive as  the  Korps  brethren.  The  num- 
bers of  both  are  recruited  largely  from  the 
socially  prominent  classes,  and  exercise  a 
considerable  social  influence.  Yet  of  the 
entire  body  of  students  only  a  fraction 
fights  duels ;  not  all  German  students 
are  the  victims  of  mediieval  militarism. 
Those  that  are,  however,  enjoy  one 
advantage ;  their  duels  are  ijem^^^^^ 
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sensational  environmenL  There  are  no 
enormous  city  crowds  to  witness  these 
contests  such  as  applaud  a  Yale-Frinceton 
game  at  Manhattan  Field.  Nor  have  they 
a  yellow  press  to  herald  their  performances. 

Another  group  of  societies,  also  wear- 
ing colored  caps  and  sashes,  is  comprised 
under  the  name  Wingolf.  These  are 
Christian  associations,  and,  as  they  do  not 
countenance  dueling,  they  are  despised 
by  the  Korps-students.  Wingolf  members 
are  almost  exclusively  students  of  theol<^. 

Members  of  all  the  color-wearing  socie- 
ties must  eat,  drink,  and  walk  in  each 
other's  company,  and  dress  alike  as  nearly 
as  possible.  It  is  amusing  to  witness 
their  solemn,  social  glue ;  apparently  they 
do  not  believe  in  individuality.  Intimacy, 
nevertheless,  is  a  gain,  socially  and  edu- 
cationally. With  Teuton  intimacy  it 
seems  strange  that  such  an  adjunct  to 
social  life  as  the  dormitory  system  of 
American  and  English  colleges  should  be 
practically  unknown  in  Germany.  This 
is  due,  largely,  to  that  desire  for  freedom 
which  both  professor  and  student  are  in- 
sistent on  securing.  One  wonders  that 
they  do  not  chafe  at  the  difference  be- 
tween their  standards  of  liberty  and  the 
reverse,  as  represented  by  the  imperialism 
of  the  German  Government. 

The  great  charm  of  the  Verein  idea 
lies  in  its  free  opportunity  for  social,  es- 
thetic, mental,  or  physical  exercises,  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  deal  of  good-fellowship. 
The  best  Vereine  have  their  own  rooms, 
and  the  Vereine  devoted  to  science  and 
art  have  their  own  libraries  and  col- 
lections, and  their  special  students  work- 
ing out  a  particular  line  of  study.  Mem- 
bership in  the  latter  class  of  societies  is 
only  attained  by  the  acceptance  of  some 
special  thesis,  or  perhaps  by  an  oral  exam- 
ination. These  societies  demand  that  all 
of  their  members  shall  creditably  complete 
the  final  examinations  for  a  university 
degree,  and  thus  have  gained  a  deserved 
educational  as  well  as  social  reputation. 

With  Socrates,  the  German  student  be- 
lieves that  the  great  ethical  duty  of  man 
is  to  know  himself,  and  that  in  order  to 
know  himself  he  must  govern  himself. 
His  next  duty  is  to  learn  how  to  govern 
others.  A  German  society-brother  claims 
that,  under  any  free  and  self-governing 
social  corporation  of  students,  with  its 
duties  of  one  member  to  the  whole  num- 


ber and  of  the  whole  to  one,  the  student 
learns  gradually  the  two  supreme  ethical 
arts.   Certainly  among  the  best  niembers 
one  sees  constant  procrf  of  these  claims  in 
an  admirably  confident,  manly,  di^ified 
demeanor.    There  is  a  less  pleasing  type,  , 
however,  where  confidence  degenerates  j 
into  conceit,  manliness  into  pomposity,  i 
and  dignity  into  arrogance. 

Characterizing  the  social  side  of  Ger- 
man student-life,  if  one  immediately  no- 
tices two  or  three  patent  lacks,  one  also 
notices  two  marked  customs.    The  first 
is  the  duel ;  the  second,  the  Kneipe,  or  , 
drinking-bout.    As  the  university  lectures  ; 
are  divided  into  publice,  privatim,  and  pri-  i 
vatissime,  so  the  Kneipe,  corresponding  i 
to  the  public  lecture,  is  the  Kommers ;  j 
to  the  privatim  lectures  correspond  the 
Kneipen  of  the  several  societies,  and  to  : 
the  privatissime  lectures,  the  Kneipen 
held  by  the  various  clubs  denized  for  , 
the  more  intimate  understanding  of  poU-  ; 
tics,  history,  science,  literature,  or  art. 

The  Kommers  takes  place  only  on  the 
occasion  for  united  student  celebration. 
When  the  guest  of  the  evening  arrives, 
or   the   Rector    Magnificus,   or  some 
popular  professor,  the  nearest  student 
rises,  gives  a  military  salute,  and  con- 
ducts the  great  man  to  the  stage,  every 
leader  rising  and  saluting  as  the  guest 
passes.    Respect  is  emphasized,  but  self- 
respect,  also,  for   no   occasion   is  lost 
to  show  the  Kommers  to  be  a  free  stu- 
dent demonstration.    The  general  effect 
of  the  Kommers,  especially  early  in  the  | 
evening,   is   imposing,  and   is  hardly 
equalled  by  a  student  ceremony  anywhere. 
The   programme   consUts   of  mingled 
speeches  and  songs.    Directly  a  toast  is 
given  the  President  of  the  table  raises  his 
glass  high  in  air,  and  shouts :  "  Ad  exer- 
citium  Salamandri  I"   The  students  empty  ' 
their  beakers,  and  rattle  them  on  the  table 
three  times.    This  is  called  a  salamander. 
The  songs  are  sung  with  tremendous  effect, 
aside  from  the  whack  from  the  swords  as 
they  are  finished,  for  good  singing  is  tra- 
ditional with  all  true  Teutons.    At  every 
Kneipe  each  student  has  a  song-book  at  his 
plate,  so  that,  in  the  rather  improbable  event 
of  forgetting  a  word,  ready  help  is  at  hand. 
No  one  who  has  ever  heard  that  grand 
old  "Gaudeamus  igitur  "  from  thousands 
of  throats  at  a  Kommers,  or  in  torchlight 
procession  at 
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it.  This  .is  especially  true  of  the  latter 
occasion,  when  the  students  throw  their 
torches  into  a  burning  heap,  illuminating 
all  about  with  red  glare,  and  then  dying 
down  into  smoke,  at  the  last  words  of  the 
verse,  "  Nos  habebit  humus." 

The  Kneipen  of  the  second  sort,  held 
by  the  members  of  a  single  societj',  are 
more  informal,  as  befits  members  who 
happen  to  know  one  another  intiipately. 

The  more  serious  student  turns  with  a 
certain  relief  lo  the  third  class  of  Kneipen, 
which  take  place  generally  once  a  week, 
and  are  more  in  line  with  university  work. 
The  principal  event  of  the  evening  is  the 
Vortrag,  or  lecture,  delivered  usually  by  a 
member  of  the  Verein,  but  sometimes  by 
a  privat-docent  (or  lecturer  at  the  univer- 
sity^t  by  a  professor,  or  by  an  invited 
g^est.  During  the  delivery  of  the  Vortrag, 
as  well  as  at  all  other  times,  the  members 
of  the  Verein  sit  around  a  long  table. 
Before  each  member  is  the  inevitable  glass 
of  beer.  Smoking  goes  on  constantly. 
Afterthe  lecture  there  is  a  general  discus- 
sion. The  lecturer  is  expected  to  defend 
his  position,  and,  as  unwonted  freedom  is 
allowed  in  attacking  it,  the  talk  is  gener- 
ally worth  hearing.  The  discussion  over, 
a  list  of  songs  is  sung,  and  the  Kneipe 
sometimes  becomes  as  merry  as  any  other, 
usually  lasting  well  into  the  night. 

In  the  university  lecture-room,  professor 
and  student  are  not  brought  together  in  the 
question-and-answer  terms  of  half  familiar- 
itycommon  in  ourown colleges.  Professor 
Paulsen,  the  great  teacher  in  philosophy 
at  Berlin,  used  to  say  that  the  continuity 
of  intercourse  between  teacher  and  stu- 
dent, existing  in  German  gymnasia  and  in 
American  colleges,  has  no  counterpart  in 
the  German  university,  and  ought  not  to 
have.  He  beheved,  as  do  all  German  pro- 
fessors, that  they  are,  first,  investigators 
and  independent  investigators.  Hence 
th^  demand  freedom  of  teaching,  [In  his 
turn  the  true  student  demands  a  Uke  liberty 
of  learning,  ,that  he  may  become  a  re^U 
learner,  not  a  mere  memorizer ;  that,  in 
time,  he  may  himself  become  an  independ- 
ent investigator.]  Secondly  only  is  the 
professor  a  lecturer.  At  no  time,  how- 
ever, is  he  a  police  officer,  as  he  might 
have  to  be  here,  in  consequence  of  the 
ridiculous  spy  system  and  police  discipline 
to  which  we  have  been  too  apt  to  condemn 
professors  and  students  alike. 


Sometimes,  nevertiieless,  one  longs  for 
a  little  of  the  question-and-answer  familiar- 
ity in  the  formal  daily  lectures.  One  finds 
this  in  the  more  informal  bi-weekly  semi- 
nars. These,  though  distinctly  identified 
with  the  university  lectures  and  aided  by 
Government  funds,  nevertheless  have  a 
helpful  semi-social  side.  Each  member 
has  some  limited  investigation  assigned 
to  him  by  the  instructor,  and  summarizes 
his  solution  in  an  essay  which  is  discussed 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  seminar. 

While  in  America  we  keep  the  question- 
and-answer  element  well  to  the  fore,  we 
have  not  yet  realized  either  the  value  of 
the  formal  or  of  the  familiar  meeting  be- 
tween master  and  pupil.  In  Germany  the 
lecture  is  the  formal  element ;  the  informal 
is  found  in  perfection  at  the  weekly  re- 
ceptions at  professors*  residences.  Mem- 
ories of  such  treasured  opportunities  at 
the  house  of  Ernst  Curtius,  for  instance, 
as  a  dozen  or  mayhap  two  dozen  of  us 
sat  at  the  learned  man's  supper  table, 
listening  to  his  familiar,  informative  dis- 
course, make  one  think  that  there  is 
sometimes  a  realization  of  the  ideal  of 
President  Garfield,  who  declared  his  notion 
of  a  universi^  to  be  a  board  with  himself 
sitting  at  one  end  and  Mark  Hopkins  at 
the  other.  The  abounding  cordiality  of  a 
hearty  German  welcome  in  a  genuinely 
German  home  makes  more  precious  the 
weekly  intercourse  with  a  great  scholar 
whom  the  earnest  student  has  already 
learned  to  revere  in  daily  lectures.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  educational  value  to  this 
distinctively  social  custom. 

Whatever  freedom  characterizes  other 
phases  of  American  life,  our  college  dis- 
cipline has  often  tended  to  elicit  rather 
the  appearance  of  absorption  in  study 
than  the  reality  ;  rather  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  for  the  moment,  not  for  the  learn- 
er's whole  life.  Absolute  freedom  alone, 
believe  the  Germans,  realizes  to  human 
beings  above  twenty  years  of  age  the  true 
educational  value  of  the  social  side  of 
student-life,  namely,  the  development  of 
independent  character.  This  may  be  ac- 
quired not  only  in  but  especially  without 
the  university  lecture-room ;  not  only  by 
freedom  of  teaching,  but  emphatically  by 
freedom  of  learning.  The  result  is  seen  in 
an  atmosphere  of  absorbing  research  and 
study  which  has  mac^g|:|3iga@^«3W^-  . 
tion  of  present-day  university  educ«ion. 


tl)e  ttoo  |)att)0 

3^  £sman  Abbott 

The  Master  tells  us  that  there  are  two  paths — one  narrow,  which  leads  to  life ; 
the  other  broad,  which  leads  to  death — but  he  does  not  tell  us  that  these  two 
paths  are  separate  and  lead  in  opposite  directions.  There  is  one  interpretation  of 
life  as  well  as  of  the  Master's  parable.  It  is  that  afforded  by  Cole's  famous 
pictures  of  the  double  pilgrimage,  and  by  the  fabled,  or  rather  let  us  say  the 
allegorical,  story  of  the  temptation  of  Hercules,  enticed  in  one  direction  by  the 
seductions  o£  Pleasure,  and  called  in  the  other  by  the  serene  but  severe  figure  of 
Wisdom.    It  is  embodied  in  the  sonnet  on  the  two  paths  in  the  Bookof  Proverbs : 

The  path  of  the  righteous  is  as  the  light  of  dawn. 
That  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness ; 
They  know  not  at  what  they  stumble. 

But  there  is  also  another  possible  interpretation  of  the  two  paths,  which  is 
more  consonant  with  the  common  experience  of  life.    It  is  that  of  Bunjnn  in 

"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  whose  narrow  path  could  be  left  at  any  stage  of  the 
journey ;  leaving  it  the  wanderer  found  himself  buried  in  the  quagmire  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  or  wasting  his  life  in  Vanity  Fair,  or  imprisoned 
by  Giant  Despair  in  Doubting  Castle.  Thus  interpreted,  the  narrow  path  is  a 
plank  walk  across  a  morass ;  a  step  on  either  side  involves  danger,  and  may 
bring  disaster  and  death.  The  two  paths  appear  to  lead  in  the  same  general 
direction,  the  one  within  the  other.  As  a  railroad  train  runs  upon  a  track  and 
if  it  divei^e  therefrom  is  in  peril  of  serious  damage  if  not  of  absolute  destruction, 
so  for  us  the  only  safety  is  in  keeping  upon  the  narrow  course  of  virtue,  deflection 
from  which  on  either  the  right  side  or  the  left  is  always  perilous  and  often  fatal. 
For  al!  virtues  are  a  golden  mean,  and  vice  lies  on  either  side ;  all  safety  is  in 
adhering  to  the  golden  mean,  and  destruction  lurks  on  either  side. 

Thus,  courage  is  a  virtue ;  on  the  one  side  is  foolhardiness,  on  the  other  cow- 
ardice ;  true  courage  involves  neither  and  avoids  both.  Prudence  is  a  virtue ; 
but  if  carelessness  is  a  vice,  cunning  is  no  less  so.  Frankness  we  all  admire ; 
but  we  do  not  admire  the  man  who  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  any  more 
than  the  man  who  wears  a  mask  upon  his  face.  Thrift  is  the  foundation  of 
many  virtues,  and  lack  of  it  brings  in  its  train  many  vices ;  but  neither  the 
miser  on  the  one  hand  nor  the  spendthrift  on  the  other  is  a  truly  thrifty  person ; 
thrift  lies  between  extravagance  and  meanness.  Mercy  may  become  weak  as 
justice  may  become  vindictive;  and  strong  and  tender  love  has  the  strength  of 
justice  without  cruelty,  and  the  tenderness  of  mercy  without  weakness.  Too 
much  sentiment  becomes  sentimentalism,  too  little  leaves  the  soul  unsympathetic 
Even  religion  easily  degenerates  into  religiosity,  as  the  lack  of  it  leaves  the  bereft 
something  less  than  a  man.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  virtue  which,  if  a  man 
plunge  headlong  into  it,  does  not  become  a  vice,  nor  a  vice  which,  if  a  man  mix 
it  with  and  rule  it  by  a  higher  passion,  may  not  become  a  virtue.  If  there  only 
were  a  path  which  one  could  choose  once  for  all,  and  then  walk  in  it  with  a 
careless  mind,  life  would  be  much  easier  than  it  is.  But  the  path  is  always 
narrow  and  often  obscure ;  every  step  requires  both  judgment  and  choice ;  and  most 
of  us  are  continually  stepping  off  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and,  in  consequence, 
getting  mired,  if  nothing  worse.  One  cannot  think  once  for  all  and  then  live 
thoughtlessly ;  he  cannot  choose  once  for  all  and  then  live  carelessly ;  every  day 
and  every  hour  he  must  make  his  choice  between  the  narrow  path  of  virtue  and 
the  vice  which  lies  all  the  way  on  either  side  of  him. 


A,   NKW    TYPE,  OF 

SCHOOL  ARCHI  TE-CTURE 


TEN  years  ago,  any  one  at  all  famtl- 
iarwith  the  public-school  buildings 
of  our  larger  cities  would  probably 
have  awarded  the  palm  for  sordid,  hope- 
less ugliness  to  those  of  New  York.  A 
student  of  political  economy,  subscribing 
to  Herbert  Spencer's  theory  that  "  there 
is  no  political  alchemy  by  which  you  can 
get  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden  instincts," 
might  have  seen  in  them  the  necessary 
corollarj"  of  certain  political  conditions 
which  had  made  the  city  notorious,  just 
as  he  might  have  found  a  further  confir- 
mation of  his  theory  in  the  City  Hall — 
that  building  of  acknowledged  architect- 
ural beauty — which  was  erected  early  in 
the  century,  before  ci^  politics  had  become 
turbid. 

New  Yorkers,  accustomed  to  them  from 
childhood,  accepted  the  school  buildings 
philosophically,  along  with  the  cobblestone 
pavements  and  the  monotonous  rows  of 
brownstone  houses ;  but  to  the  stranger, 
who  journeyed  hither  in  the  buoyant 
belief  that  he  was  about  to  see  the  best 
that  his  country  had  to  offer  of  everything, 
they  came  mth  a  rude,  disillusioning 
shock.   In  some  subtle  way  they  dimmed 


for  him  the  brightness  of  the  whole  public- 
school  system. 

To-day  the  old  order  of  things  is  pass- 
ing away.  Evidently  the  artistic  awaken- 
ing about  which  current  literature  has 
been  voluble  for  the  last  few  years  is 
be^^nning  to  take  tangible  form.  At  any 
rate,  an  advance  in  the  right  direction  was 
made  in  1891,  when  for  the  first  time  an 
architect  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  School  Buildings.'  Differen- 
tiation began  soon  afterward,  and  now 
stately  new  buildings  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  from  the  point  where 
Manhattan  Island  begins  to  taper  off  into 
the  sharp  point  known  as  the  Battery,  to 
that  region,  unthinkable  to  many  New 
Yorkers,  where  elevated  railroads  ter- 
minate and  people  have  yards.  There 
are  probably  seventy-five  of  these  new 
schools,  if  annexes  and  buildings  under 
way  be  counted ;  and  they  are  new,  not 
only  in  a  material  sense,  but  in  thought  as 
well. 

The  transition  from  the  old  buildings, 
with  their  depressing  exteriors  and,  in 
many  cases,  dark  rooms  and  bad  santt^Ty 

>  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  who  still  holds  that  office.~^ 
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conditions,  to  the  light  and  airy  buildings 
of  to-day,  with  their  ventilating  plants, 
roof  playgrounds,  fine  sanitation,  and 
conveniences  of  all  sorts,  has  been  quick 
enough  to  savor  of  magic.  The  almost 
invariable  red  brick  and  brown  stone  of 
the  old  days  has  given  place  to  a  variety 
of  material — limestone,  red  sandstone, 
gray  brick,  red  brick  and  terra  cotta,  with 
slate  or  tile  for  roofing.  With  such  a 
choice  of  materials  as  this,  sameness 
vanishes  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  some  excellent  color  effects,  of  which 
the  Girls'  High  School,  soon  to  be  erected, 
will  hp  a  delightful  ex- 
ample. This  building  is 
to  be  of  red  brick,  with 
limestone  trimmings  and 
a  roof  of  moss-green  tile. 

The  tidal  wave  of  hu- 
manity which  swept  over 
this  country  from  1840 
to  1890,  and  which  in- 
creased the  population 
of  New  York  more  than 
a  million,  combined  with 
the  sluggishness  of  the 
municipality  in  preparing 
to  meet  the  ever-growing 
demand  for  school  ac- 
commodations, culminat- 
ed in  a  state  of  affairs 
which  is  briefly  summed 
up  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for 
1896.  According  to  that 
report,  10,381  children 
had  been  taught  in  half- 
sessions  during  the  year, 
and  there  had  been  28,- 
825  refusals  to  admit  on 
account  of  lack  of  room. 
Though  it  is  explicitly 
stated  that  some  of  these 
refusals  were  undoubtedly  duplicates,  it  was 
apparent  that  there  was  a  crying  need  for 
energetic  action  to  remedy  such  a  condi- 
tion ;  and  in  1897  the  appropriation  by 
the  Legislature  for  school  purposes  (sites, 
buildings,  and  equipment)  amounted  to 
ten  million  dollars,  or  double  what  it  had 
been  for  either  of  thet\vo  preceding  years. 

At  the  end  of  his  report  to  the  Board 
for  the  same  year,  the  Superintendent  of 
School  Buildings  makes  the  following  in- 
teresting statement:   "The  number  of 
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1897  is  somewhat  problematical,  but  from 
all  appearances  it  will  not  only  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  this  city,  but  of 
the  world."  From  that  time  New  York 
has  been  wonderfully  alert  in  her  efforts 
to  provide  school  accommodations  of  the 
best  description  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  massive  building  on  the  corner  of 
Mulberry  and  Bayard  Streets,  in  tiie  heart 
of  the  Italian  quarter,  may  be  called  the 
first  expression  of  the  "  new  thot^ht."  No 
departure  from  time-honored  custom  was 
made  in  the  way  of  material,  the  usual  red 
brick  and  brown  stone  being  employed  ; 

but  in  the  wide  project- 
ing cornice  and  square 
tower,  two  characteristic 
,  features  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture, a  graceful  and 
imaginative  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  people  who 
throng  that  part  of  the 
city.  One  wonders  how 
many  homesick  Italians, 
lounging  on  the  benches 
in  the  opposite  square 
and  remembering  sadly 
the  blue  skies  and  olive 
groves  of  Italy,  have 
looked  up  at  that  build- 
ing and  comprehended 
the  gracious,  if  timid, 
overture  that  their  adopt- 
ed home  is  making^  to 
them  there.  It  is  New 
York's  effort  to  say  a  few 
words  of  welcome  in 
Italian. 

The  building  was  com- 
pleted, and,  as  the  small 
boy  who  daringly  omitted 
his  prayers  one  night 
boasted  the  next  morn- 
ing," nothing  happened." 
So  the  experiment  was  tried  again,  the 
school  authorities  growing  bolder  each 
time,  and  finally  breaking  loose  entirely 
from  the  early  tradition.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  several  plans  which  are 
used  more  than  once  in  the  new  schools, 
but  the  changes  of  detail  necessarj-  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  different  sites  gives 
to  each  building  a  more  or  less  marked 
individuality. 

Of  all  these  plans,  the  one  known  as 
the  H  plan  is  apparently  the  most  satis- 
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Elizabethan  style.  Basement,  native  stone :  upper  stories,  gray  brick ;  red  tile  roof. 


to  the  class-rooms  the  greatest  amount 
of  light  and  air  within  a  given  space.  It 
was  originated  by  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  to 
whom  credit  is  also  due  for  the  roof  play- 
grounds, of  which  we  shall  speak  later. 

An  H  plan  building  requires  a  site 
which  runs  through  from  street  to  street, 
since,  like  Janus,  it  faces  in  two  opposite 
directions.  The  immense  advantage  thus 
secured  is  obvious.  Since  all  its  windows 
give  either  on  a  .street  or  an  open  court, 
the  blank  side  walls — which  correspond  to 
the  perpendicular  lines  of  the  H — stretch 
in  an  unbroken  expanse  from  sidewalk  to 
sidewalk,  thus  rendering  the  building  for- 
ever independent  of  its  neighbors  on  both 
sides.  The  thing  which  has  so  often 
happened  to  the  old  school  buildings — the 
cutting  off  of  light  and  air  by  the  erection 
of  high  buildings  on  adjoining  lots — can 
pever  happen  to  an  H-plan  building;  and 


this  is  certainly  a  great  point  gained. 
And,  despite  the  larger  expanse  of  wall 
which  must  in  these  buildings  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  front,  the  cost 
of  construction  is  actually  less  per  pupil 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  plans  in  use, 
some  of  which  are  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying illustrations. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  new  schools,  No.  159  (H  plan) 
which  faces  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth 
and  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Streets, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  largest,  has  forty- 
eight  class-rooms,  a  kindergarten,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  manual-training  rooms.  In 
the  large  play-room  on  tlie  ground  floor 
lectures  and  entertainments  can  be  held, 
chairs  being  brought  in  for  the  purpose. 
The  building  is,  of  course,  lighted  by 
electricity,  though  it  has  not  its  own  elec- 
tric-lighting plant,  as  several  pi  the  othtr 
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new  buildings  have.  The  floors  of  play- 
rooms are  now  made  of  asphalt,  which  is 
a  great  improvement  over  the  board  floor- 
ing of  the  past,  and  along  the  side  of 
these  rooms  is  a  row  of  faucets  (over 
stone  troughs),  which  must  simplify  mat- 
ters wonderfully  when,  at  recess,  the  stam- 
pede for  a  drink  begins. 

In  some  of  the  buildings  a  physical- 


training  room,  or  a  room  vrith  very  ligU 
equipment  for  physical  exercise,  takes  tht 
place  of  a  gymnasium.  Expert  opinioi 
has  been  consulted  as  to  the  best  coloi 
for  the  walls  of  class-rooms,  and  a  verj 
pale  tan — almost  the  exact  shade  of  a 
postal  card,  in  fact— has  been  chosen. 

In  an  H  building,  the  large  assembl;^ 
room  where  morning  exercises  are  held 
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occupies  the  bar  of  the  H  on  two  floors, 
the  gymnasium  being  in  the  same  space 
on  the  top  one.  By  means  of  sliding  par- 
titions, these  assembly-rooms  are  quickly 
converted  into  six  class-rooms,  ready  for 
the  reception  of  pupils,  wiihout  so  much 
as  the  moving  of  a  chair.  The  assembly- 
room,  is  not,  however,  a  new  feature  in 
the  New  York  schools. 

The  platform,  that  integral  part  of  the 
class-room  to  the  person  who  went  to 
school  in  New  England  or  the  West,  is 
not  used  in  these  schools,  save  in  the 
assembly-rooms.  The  teacher's  desk,  a 
most  unobtrusive  affair,  sits  close  to  the 
front  row  of  seats,  and  a  broad,  unbroken 
space  is  thereby  left  for  her  to  "  prance 
about  in,"  to  use  the  enthusiastic  but 
undignified  phraseology  of  an  expert  in 
school  matters.  In  order  to  bring  her, 
when  seated,  well  within  view  of  all  the 
children,  she  is  provided  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  high  chair  of  a  baby 
giant  The  use  of  this  chair  is  likely  to 
prove  a  great  puzzle  to  the  uninitiated 
person,  tmtU  the  mystery  is  cleared  up  by 


the  sight  of  a  teacher  occupying  one.  I^e 
rows  of  seats  have  just  space  enough 
between  them  to  allow  the  children  .  to 
pass  back  and  forth  with  ease,  the  only 
wide  aisle  being  along  the  sides  and  back 
of  the  room.  By  this  compact  arrange- 
ment, a  saving  in  space  is  effected  in  the 
size  of  the  room,  and  the  strain  upon  the 
teacher's  voice  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Before  going  any  further,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  linger  for  a  moment  over 
Mr.  Snyder's  report  of  his  visit  to  repre- 
sentative European  schools.  In  1S96  he 
visited  those  of  London,  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  Amsterdam,  to  discover  (we  quote 
from  the  report)  "  if  there  were  any  desir- 
able features  which  might  with  profit  be 
incorporated  in  the  large  number  of  new 
schools  which  we  are  about  to  erect." 
He  calls  attention  to  the  English  taw 
which  fixes  the  minimum  size  of  a  school 
site  at  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  each  two 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  "  in  the  ab- 
sence of  exceptional  circumstances,"  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  New  York  will  Peilae^>^aSsMiiIar^  law. 
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At  this  time,  it  seems,  the  subject  of  ven- 
tilation by  force  had  just  been  brought 
up  before  the  London  School  Board,  while 
in  New  York  the  system  had  been  installed 
for  about  four  years,  and  in  Boston  much 
longer.    The  London  schools  have  assem- 
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bly-rooms  on  every  floor,  but  they  are 
without  seats,  and  the  children  stand  dur- 
ing the  morning  exercises.    In  stonny  < 
weather  they  are  used  as  recreation-rocHns : 
and  they  are  rented  out,  at  about  oae 
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who  wishes  to  give  an  entertainment 
therein.  In  New  York's  schools,  the 
I  assembly-rooms,  as  we  have  seen,  become 
class-FOoms  after  the  morning  exercises 
are  over;  and  the  play-room,  which  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  the  first  floor  of 
New  York  school  buildings,  corresponds, 
in  a  way,  to  the  London  assembly-room. 
The  London  buildings,  though  very  sub- 
stantial, ar^  smaller  than  ours.  They 
have  numerous  lavatories,  with  soap  and 
towels.  In  the  schools  of  Paris,  which 
are  strangely  crude  in  sanitary  accommo- 
dations, there  is  even  an  elaborate  bath- 
ing apparatus.  The  Paris  schools  have 
plenty  of  light  and  air  and  ample  play- 
grounds, and  at  half-pasteleven  each  morn- 
ing a  lunch  is  ser\'ed  to  the  children  in 
the  play-rooms.  The  flag  of  the  Republic 
floats  over  them  continuously,  and  is  never 
taken  down  except  when  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  replace  an  old  flag  by  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Snyder's  report  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  only  points  of 
comparison  where  the  public-school  build- 


ings of  this  city  cannot  more  than  success- 
fully compete  with  the  best  of  those  shown 
me  is  in  the  restricted  class-rooms  and 
outdoor  recreation  space."  The  latter  of 
these  shortcomings  he  has  subsequently 
tried  to  meet  in  the  crowded  districts  by 
the  roof  playgrounds;  while  the  former 
is  gradually  being  met  by  the  large  number 
of  new  buildings. 

In  order  really  to  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  providing  school  accommodations 
for  the  children  of  the  lower  East  Side, 
one  must  go  there.  Statistics,  or  even 
the  small  black  sinister  squares  which 
appear  on  the  maps  that  show  relative 
density  of  population,  fail  to  convey'  an 
adequate  idea  of  it  In  an  area  about 
1 ,300  feet  east  and  west  by  800  north  and 
south,  taken  at  random  in  this  district, 
there  are  five  schools,  with  an  enrollment 
of  10.377  pupils. 

It  is  in  such  places  as  this  that  some 
of  the  great  new  gray-brick  buildings 
stand,  rising  impressively  out  of  the  sur- 
rounding squalor,  and  carrying  the  stars 
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and  stripes  proudly  and  protectingly  above 
it  all.  It  is  a  little  bit  shocking,  one  must 
confess,  to  see  how  soon  these  buildings 
beg^n  to  show  the  signs  of  hard  usage ; 
and  there  is  a  wide  field  for  any  one  who 
will  undertake  to  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  these  children  a  proper  respect  for  pub- 
lic buildings  which  have  been  erected  for 
their  direct  benefit  The  boys'  rooms  are 
easily  distinguishable  by  the  quantity  of 
ink  upon  the  floor.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
being  a  girl  is  a  less  chaotic  role. 

Upon  Hester  Street,  just  around  the 
comer  from  Norfolk,  there  is  a  building 
which  has  doubtless  been  mistaken  many 
times  for  a  small  synagogue.  School  No. 
75,  in  Norfolk  Street,  "  was  greatly  afflicted 
for  the  lack  of  light,  air,  and  outdoor 
playground,"  so  in  1896  a  lot  fadng  Hes- 
ter Street  was  bought,  and  as  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  play  room  was  needed,  the 
plan  of  putting  up  a  one-story  building, 
covering  the  roof  with  asphalt,  and  using 
it  as  an  outdoor  playground,  was  thought 
of.  This  was  the  first  roof  playground. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  five  com- 
pleted buildings  which  have  them,  and 
thiee  more  under  way.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  three,  they  have  been 
planned  so  that  elevator  service  may  be 
installed  at  any  time  without  interfer- 
ence with  the  class-rooms;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  elevator  service  will  be  had  from  the 
beginning  in  the  school  now  building  at 
the  comer  of  Market  and  Monroe  Streets. 
The  total  area  of  the  roof  playgrounds  on 
the  eight  schools  mentioned  will  be  over 
75,000  square  feet,  and  this  means  a  good 
deal  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air  to  children 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  narrow  streets 
swarming  with  life  and  reeking  with  bad 
odors.  Seventy-five  thousand  square  feet 
of  space,  with  nothing  in  sight  but  the 
sky  I  Who  can  calculate  the  influence 
that  these  playgrounds  will  have  ?  As 
they  are  surrounded  by  high  walls  and 
have  a  wire  netting  stretched  over  them, 
every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  East  Side  boy  intact.  There  are 
sanitar>-  accommodations  on  the  floor  next 
die  roof. 

The  force  of  the  simile  "  as  free  as  atr  " 
is  forever  impaired  for  the  person  who 
acquaints  himself  with  the  cost  of  the 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  one 
of  the  schools  of  to-day.  The  iair  may  be 
free,  but  its  delivery  at  the  required  places, 


in  the  required  amounts,  costs  the  city  of 
New  York  a  very  considerable  sum.  The 

State  of  New  York,  unlike  Massachusetts, 
has  no  legal  requirements  on  the  subject 
of  ventilation,  and  New  York  City  was 
very  much  later  in  adopting  forced  ventila- 
tion in  her  schools  than  was  Boston.  It 
was  an  expensive  innovation,  but,  after 
much  discussion,  which  led,  in  1892,  to 
an  inspection  of  the  methods  employed  in 
the  Boston  schools,  the  present  system  of 
ventilation  by  force,  believed  to  be  the 
best  in  use  anywhere,  was  adopted.  By 
means  of  this,  a  volume  of  fresh  air,  heated 
to  a  certain  temperature,  is  poured  into 
the  class-rooms  at  the  ceiling,  and  the 
vitiated  air  is  drawn  out  at  the  floor  level. 
This,  together  with  the  automatic  device 
by  means  of  which  the  temperature  of  the 
rooms  is  kept  at  a  given  point,  must  cer- 
tainly go  a  great  way  toward  securing  ideal 
conditions  in  the  school-room. 

A  glance  at  some,  of  the  recent  litera- 
ture of  school  architecture  gives  a 
"  grown  up "  a  rueful  sense  of  having 
appeared  upon  the  scene  and  played  his 
part  long  before  the  stage  was  ready. 
The  man  who  went  to  school  in  New 
York  twenty-odd  years  ago,  in  the  days 
when  the  boys  who  arrived  first  stacked 
their  hats  and  coats  on  the  window-sills, 
and  the  later  ones  put  theirs  in  a  corner 
on  the  floor,  must  read  with  undisguised 
amazement  the  pages  that  are  now  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the 
proper  irrangement  and  ventilation  of 
cloak-rooms,  in  which  even  so  small  a 
matter  as  the  providing  of  a  place  for 
overshoes  receives  attention.  No  point 
is  too  insignificant  for  careful  study ;  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  there  are  no  insignificant  points. 
When,  for  instance,  a  specialist  makes  the 
statement  that  '*the  damp  or  unclean 
clothing  of  the  children  has  served,  dur- 
ing epidemics,  as  a  medium  for  carrying 
infection,"  the  question  of  cloak-rooms 
becomes  very  important.  Those  in  the 
new  buildings  open  from  the  corridor, 
and  are  separated  from  it  and  from  each 
other  by  a  coarse  wire  netting,  which 
admits  of  a  free  passage  of  air  throi^h 
them. 

Adjustable  seats  and  desks  are  now 
used,  and  as  these  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered at  will,  a  child's  desk  may  be  made 
to  fit  him.    In  passing,  it  is  interesting 
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to  notice  that  in  1896  the  desks  and  seats 
in  use  in  die  London  schools  were  much 
the  same  as  those  in  use  here  forty-five 
years  earlier. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  new 
schools  is  the  double  stairway,  which 
effects  a  saving  of  both  time  and  space, 
since  in  the  same  amount  of  room  required 
by  a  single  stairway  a  double  line  of  chil- 
dren may  pass  up  or  down.  They  start 
facing  each  other^  and  the  stairways  cross 
and  recross  in  a  way  which  dazzles  the 
eye  and  is  difficult  to  explain  without  a 
diagram. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  large  new  build- 
ings, or  those  which  have  from  thirty  to 
forty-eight  class-rooms,  range  in  cost  from 
two  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of 
these  and  the  large  sums  expended  yearly 
in  making  old  buildings  more  habitable,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  city  spends  millions 
annually  on  school  buildings.  And  yet  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  new,  steel-frame, 
fireproof  buildings  is  about  one-fifth  less 
per  square  foot  than  was  that  of  the  non- 
fireproof  buildings  of  twenty  years  ago. 


Annual  reports  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make 
attractive  reading ;  a  fact  which  may  be 
due  in  part  to  ^eir  bindings,  which  are 
usually  of  the  uninviting  sort  that  one  as- 
sociates with  dullness.  One  might  almost 
venture  the  opinion  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  issue  its  next 
report  under  some  appropriate  cover- 
design — for  example,  a  swarm  of  children 
of  "  every  tribe  and  nation,"  as  the  old 
hymn  says,  with  the  American  flag  float- 
ing over  them,  just  as  in  reality  it  does — 
there  might  be  a  demand  for  it  at  the 
libraries,  and  the  public  would  learn  more 
about  yfhat  is  being  done  in  the  schools 
each  year.  Certainly  it  is  a  subject  of 
vital  interest. 

There  are  to-day,  in  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  tYx  Bronx,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  schools  (counting  those  in 
process  of  erection),  with  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
pupils — a  mighty  development  from  the 
first  free  school,  which  opened  just  ninet>'- 
four  years  ago  last  May,  in  a  little 
tenement  on  Bancker  Street,  with  only 
forty  pupils. 
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Evensong 

By  E.  H.  Keen 

Give  us  our  daily  bread,  O  Lord,  we  pray. 
And  take  not.  Lord,  at  night  our  sleep  away  I 

Thou  who  dost  send  the  poppies  with  the  com, 
Send  bread  and  sleep  to  all  by  toil  outworn. 
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TSE  HSI  AN,  EMPRESS-DOWAGER  OF  CHINA 

From  a  patntinK  on  silk  by  Ll-Shih-Chuan. 

Forty  years  ago  Hsien  Feng,  Emperor  of  China,  died.  He  left  no  son  by  his  Empress, 
but  he  aid  leave  a  son  by  a  concubine,  of  whom  an  authentic  portrait  is  given  above. 
She  is  now  Empress-Dowager.  She  was  appointed  to  that  dignity  by  reason  of  her 
young  son's  accession  to  the  throne.  When  her  son  became  old  enough  to  take  the  reins 
of  goveriment  into  his  own  hands,  he  suddenly  and  mysteriously  died.  His  mother,  who 
had  all  along  been  the  real  power  behind  the  throne  and  propo.sed  to  continue  in  that 
capacity,  arranged  a  new  succession  in  favor  of  a  litde  boy,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor  who 
had  just  died.  When  the  new  little  boy  became  old  enough  to  think  for  himself  and  to 
favor  the  reforms  which,  two  years  ago,  were  proposed  to  him  by  the  reformer  Kang-Yu- 
Wei,  the  Empress-Dowager  saw  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  another  little  boy.  China, 
however,  had  jgrown  more  civilized  than  on  the  previous  occasion,  hence  she  was  obliged 
to  execute  a  shrewd  stroke-of-state,  as  she  did  not  dare  to  make  way  with  the  Emperor 
entirely.  Taking  advantage  of  his  pronounced  opposition  to  her  well-known  antl-foreien 
views,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  universal  reverence  for  age  in  China,  she  actually 
imprisoned  the  Son  of  Heaven  on  the  ground  of  unfilial  action. 
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Part   VIII  T  he    Poetic  Period 


DURING  the  decade  between  1590 
and  1600  Shakespeare's  produc- 
tivity was  continuous,  and  covered 
a  wide  field  of  poetic  expression ;  the 
nineteen  or  twenty  plays  which  were  writ- 
ten during  this  period  included  eight  or 
nine  comedies,  one  tragedy,  and  a  group 
of  historical  dramas.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  two  long  lyrical  pieces  which 
bear  his  name,  the  few  short  pieces  incor- 
porated in  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  "  A 
Lover's  Complaint,"  "  The  Phoenix  and 
The  Turtle,"  and  the  lyrical  poem  on 
friendship  and  love  which  took  the  form 
of  a  sequence  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  sonnets.  The  apprentice  work  of  the 
young  dramatist  may  be  said  to  end  with 
the  creation  of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  though 
in  neither  of  these  beautiful  dramas  does 
his  genius  reach  full  maturity.  At  the  end 
of  six  or  seven  years  after  his  arrival  in 
London  he  had  become  sufficiently  knowm 
and  successful  to  awaken  envy;  he  had 
tried  various  dramatic  forms  with  success ; 
he  had  learned  the  practical  side  of  play- 
writing,  and  he  had  gone  a  long  way 
towards  mastering  its  theory  ;  he  had  be- 
come an  actor  of  intelligence,  if  not  of 
marked  gifts ;  and  he  had  established 
himself  in  his  profession. 

It  must  have  been  a  period  of  deep 
and  eager  spiritual  striving  and  unfolding. 
Some  of  the  poet's  devout  students  in 
Germany,  to  whom  his  fame  owes  much, 
and  who  have  enriched  Shakespearean 


scholarship  for  all  time  with  the  fruits  of 
loving  study  and  of  fruitful  insight,  find 
evidence  that  during  this  time  the  poet 
passed  through  a  storm-and-stress  period. 
There  are  many  indications,  however, 
that  this  phase  of  the  dramatist's  spiritual 
life  came  later,  and  was  coincident  with 
tragic  events  which  touched  him  to  the 
quick.  His  earlier  work  shows  a  sunny  na- 
ture, a  sensitive  mind,  a  gay  and  eager  in- 
terest in  many  forms  of  experience  and  art 

If  "Titus  Andronicus"  was  written  by 
Shakespeare,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  it  was  so  purely  external  and  imita- 
tive, so  evidently  outside  the  dramatist's 
life,  that  it  does  not  count  as  a  document 
in  his  spiritual  history.  The  extraordi- 
nary accuracy  of  description,  the  resolute 
and  unfailing  grasp  of  the  concrete,  which 
stamp  the  very  earliest  work  from  his 
hand,  show  him  at  the  start  more  absorbed 
in  seeing  than  in  meditating,  more  en- 
grossed by  the  marvelous  spectacle  of  the 
world  than  concerned  with  its  spiritual 
order.  It  is  true,  he  could  not  see  with- 
out thinking,  and  Shakespeare  was  always 
of  a  meditative  temper  ;  but  his  first  con- 
tact with  the  world  called  forth  his  full 
power  of  observation,  and  the  emphasis 
of  his  thought  fell,  for  a  time,  outside  his 
ovni  personality. 

As  he  saw  many  sides  of  experience, 
so  he  felt  the  charm  of  various  masters, 
and  was  drawn  toward  Lyly,  Peele,  and 
Marlowe ;  he  came  under  the  Italian 
influence,  and  he  was  not  indifferent  to 
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classical  models  and  imagery.  Neither 
in  his  work  nor  in  his  consciousness  had 
he  come  into  full  possession  of  himself. 

The  poet  in  him  took  precedence,  in 
the  order  of  development,  of  the  drama- 
tist ;  and  it  is  as  a  poet  that  his  earliest 
artistic  successes  were  secured.  From 
the  banning  he  had  that  freshness  of 
feeling  which  is  the  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic quality  of  the  artist  of  every  kind; 
he  had  also  the  sensitive  imagination  and 
the  ear  for  melody.  The  world  was  re- 
flected in  his  mind  as  in  a  magical  mirror ; 
its  large  outlines  and  its  more  delicate 
shadings  lying  clear  and  luminous  before 
him.  But  he  did  not  fully  discern  as  yet 
the  interior  relations  of  spirit  and  form,  the 
interdependence  of  individuality  and  the 
institutional  order,  the  reaction  of  the  act 
upon  the  actor,  the  unfolding  of  personal- 
ity through  action,  the  inevitable  enfolding 
of  the  tragic  temperament  by  the  tragic 
circumstance,  and  the  final  identification 
of  character  with  destiny.  The  deeper 
insights,  the  creative  grasp  of  the  forces 
of  life,  and  the  masterful  revelation  of  the 
laws  which  govern  them  through  all  the 
processes  of  history,  which  were  to  make 
him  the  first  of  dramatists,  were  growing 
within  him,  but  they  were  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  his  spirit  and  his  art ;  he  was 
still  primarily  a  poet. 

The  earlier  plays  do  not  reveal  the 
evolution  of  character,  the  action  and 
reaction   of   circumstances  and  forces 
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within  the  circle  of  movement,  the  subordi* 
nation  of  incident  to  action,  and  the  hu» 
banding  of  action  in  character,  which  give 
the  dramas  of  his  maturity  their  reality 
and  authority.  The  poet  was  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  beauty,  the  variety,  and 
the  humor  of  the  spectacle.  He  was  full 
of  the  charm  of  the  show  of  things  and  of 
pleasure  in  ths  action  of  his  own  mind. 
He  delighted  in  rhyme  for  its  own  sake; 
in  classical  allusions,  not  because,  like 
torches  held  in  the  air,  they  illumine  the 
path  of  his  thought,  but  because  they 
please  his  fancy;  he  gave  his  mind 
license  in  the  use  of  puns,  conceits,  verbal 
dexterities  of  every  ^nd ;  he  pushed  wit 
to  the  very  limits  of  its  rational  meaning, 
and  sometimes  beyond ;  he  exhausted 
imagery  in  the  endeavor  to  drain  it  of  its 
suggestiveness  instead  of  leaving  it  to  do  its 
own  work  with  the  imagination.  He  kept 
comedy  and  tragedy  apart,  and  simplified 
the  drama  at  the  expense  of  its  manifold 
and  deeper  meaning.  His  eye  was  mar- 
velously  keen  and  his  hand  magically  skill- 
ful, but  he  was  not  yet  the  master  of  the 
secrets  of  art  and  life ;  he  was  an  ardent 
and  impressionable  young  poet,  playing 
with  the  problems  of  experience  rather 
than  closing  with  them  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle,  presenting  their  lighter  aspects 
externally  rather  than  penetrating  to  their 
heart  and  laying  bare  the  fates  which  sleep 
in  motive  and  passion. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  eager  joy  of 
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the  young  playwright  when  he  became 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  the  poet's 
insight  and  faculty.  In  his  ardent  im- 
magination  the  great  new  world  of  the 
Renaissance,  with  the  recovery  of  classical 
art  in  one  hemisphere  and  the  discovery 
of  America  in  the  other,  lay  in  all  its 
si^endor  of  spiritual  and  material  suggest- 
iveness;  and  of  this  vast  territory,  in 
wMch  the  human  spirit  seemed  to  have 
acquired  a  new  freedom  as  well  as  an 
enla^d  authority,  he  came  swiftly  to  feel 
at  home.  He  had  the  consciousness  of 
great  powers ;  the  sonnets  show  that 
clearly  enough.  A  member  of  a  profes- 
sion which  was  under  the  ban  not  only  of 
institutional  religion  but  of  society,  and 


excluded  from  the  chief  paths  of  prefer- 
ment and  fame,  he  had,  nevertheless,  the 
supreme  joy  of  discovering  the:  beauty  of 
the  world  and  the  infinite  variety  of  human 
experience  and  fate,  and  of  giving  this 
manifold  loveliness  and  moving  show  of 
life  order,  consistency,  and  form. 

The  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
creative  power  is  never  born  in  an  hour ; 
it  comes  like  the  breaking  of  the  day; 
but,  from  the  first  gleam  of  light  on  the 
horizon,  it  stirs  all  the  sleeping  forces  of 
the  nature,  and  the  adolescence  of  genius 
breeds  an  exaltation,  an  enthusiasm,  a 
glow  along  the  horizons  of  the  future,  bom 
of  a  sudden  awakening  of  passion,  imagina- 
tion, thought,  and  physical  energy.  To 
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the  young  poet  the  world  is  as  full  of 
gods  as  it  was  to  the  myth-makers,  and 
light  flashes  from  it  as  if  the  order  and 
splendor  of  the  universe  were  being  dis- 
closed for  the  first  time.  For  adolescence 
is  the  individual  and  personal  discovery 
of  life  and  the  world ;  the  young  explorer 
is  as  much  alone  in  his  experience  and 
exaltation  of  spirit  as  if  a  thousand  thou- 
sand earlier  discoverers  had  not  traversed 
the  same  seas  and  made  the  same  journeys 
before  him. 

In  "Henry  VI."  and  "  Titus  Androni- 
cus,"  if  he  did  more  than  touch  the  latter 
play  in  the  most  perfunctory  way,  Shake- 
speare was  doing  purely  experimental  ap- 
prentice work ;  in  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors  " 
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he  indulged  his  exuberant  humor  to  the 
full ;  in  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost  "  he  li^tly 
but  keenly  satirized  the  foibles  and  ex- 
travagances of  his  time  in  learning,  speech, 
and  style;  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  "  he  made  a  slender  plot  bear  die 
weight  of  his  dawning  imagination  in 
image  and  phrase ;  in  "  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  and  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  "  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  lyric  impulse; 
and  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  his  po^c 
genius  rose  to  its  full  height  In  these 
two  dramas,  which  belong  in  the  front 
rank  of  English  poetry,  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation are  seen  in  that  creative  play  with 
tb9  materials  of  experience  and  of  ideally 
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which  fashions  worlds  as  substantial  as 
that  on  which  we  live,  and  yet  touched 
with  a  beauty  of  fonn  and  a  lucidity  of 
meaning  which  we  search  for  in  vain  in 
the  world  of  reality. 

The  stages  of  Shakespeare's  growth  as 
a  poet  are  as  clearly  marked  as  the  stages 
of  his  growth  as  a  dramatist  Between 
"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet  "  there  intervened  several  years  of 
experience,  observation,  experimentation, 
and  unfolding.  The  freedom  of  move- 
ment, the  fullness  of  imagination,  the  Arm 
grasp  of  subject,  and  the  masterly  han- 
dling of.  material  of  all  kinds  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  later  work  did  not 
come  at  call  in  Shakespeare's  case;  he 
was  subject  to  the  law  of  development  and 
dependent  upon  education  for  the  full  pos- 
session of  himself  and  the  free  use  of  his 


powers.  In  the  earlier  poems  there  are 
passages  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  but  in 
construction  and  style  the  hand  of  the 
apprentice  is  manifest.  As  he  had  gone 
to  school  to  the  older  playwrights  when  he 
set  about  the  business  of  writing  plays, 
so  he  went  to  school  to  the  older  poets 
when  he  began  to  write  poetry.  The 
spell  of  the  classical  ideal  of  beauty  was 
on  all  sensitive  minds  when  Shakespeare 
was  young ;  those  who  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  classical  tradition  of  poetic 
and  dramatic  form  did  not  detach  them- 
selves from  the  poetic  conceptions  and  the 
beautiful  world  of  imagery  which  Europe 
recovered  in  the  Renaissance.  The  joy 
of  release  from  mediaeval  rigidity  and 
repression  found  its  natural  expression 
in  reverence  for  the  models  and  standards 
of  classical  art.    Man  had  been  bom 
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again  into  conscious  freedom ;  personality 
had  once  more  secured  space  and  light  for 
development ;  to  the  monotony  of  the 
type  in  the  arts  had  succeeded  the  range 
and  variety  of  individuality ;  love  of  nature 
and  joy  in  her  presence  had  returned ; 
confidence  in  the  human  spirit  had  been 
restored  when  the  shadows  of  a  world 
lying  under  the  ban  of  heaven  had  been 
banished ;  an  immense  exhilaration  of 
imagination,  a  great  liberation  of  personal 
force,  were  the  fruits  of  the  freedom  of 
mind  and  soul  which  the  Renaissance 
secured.  Looking  back  across  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  of  the  new  time  with  spiritual  repres- 
sion and  intellectual  bondage,  the  classical 
world  lay  clear,  beautiful,  and  free  In  a 
light  that  was  almost  dazzling  alter  the 
long  gloom  of  inedi£ev{di$ip,   It  is  true 
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medixvalism  had  its  lights,  its  humor,  its 
beauty  of  devotion,  its  deep-rooted  and 
noble  art ;  but  the  men  of  the  Renaissance 
were  in  reaction  against  its  repression  of 
natural  instincts,  its  curtailment  of  natural 
activities,  and  they  saw  the  classical  world 
in  the  high  light  of  sharp  contrast  That 
world  is  marvelously  beautiful  to  the  imag- 
ination of  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
constantly  recalls  it  in  every  art  and  strives 
with  passionate  eagerness  to  recover  its  lost 
perfection  of  taste,  of  order,  of  workman- 
ship ;  to  the  imagination  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  the  golden  age  of  the  arts 
and  of  the  spirit  which  fashions  them — a 
lost  but  immortal  world  of  freedom,  joy, 
beauty,  and  creativeness. 

Shakespeare.had  known  this  older  world 
from  boyhood.  He  was  not  subjugated 
by  it,  as  wer?  many  of  bis  contemporaries, 
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for  beneath  the  sensitive  surface  of  his 
mind  there  was  a  vigorous  and  self- 
sustaining  individuality ;  but  he  felt  its 
spell  and  discerned  its  educational  uses. 
He  knew  his  Ovid  early  enough  to  people 
the  Forest  of  Arden  with  the  older  dreams 
of  poetry ;  but  it  was  characteristic  of  his 
genius  that  he  did  not  confuse  the  one 
with  the  other.  In  "  Venus  and  Adonis  " 
the  great  passages  are  not  those  which 
describe  the  beautiful  goddess  or  the  shy 
and  radiant  youth,  but  those  which  de- 
scribe figures,  landscapes,  and  incidents 
which  he  must  have  seen  or  known  in  the 
country  about  Stratford  in  his  youth. 

His  earliest  poetic  experiments  were  in 
the  classical  vein  ;  for  he  knew  the  classi- 
cal background  of  modern  poetry  as  inti- 
mately as  did  Keats.  He  began  his  poetic 
career  under  the  tutelage  of  one  of  the 


most  imaginative  of  the  Roman  poets.  In 
the  early  summer  of  1 593,  with  the  imprint 
of  his  friend  and  fellow- townsman,  Rich 
ard  Field,  on  the  title-page,  Shakespeare 
made  his  first  appeal  to  the  reading  public 
of  his  time,  and  his  first  venture  in  what 
he  and  his  contemporaries  recognized  as 
literature.  He  had  already  made  some 
reputation  as  a  playwright ;  but  plays  were 
not  then  regarded  as  literature.  Columbus 
died  in  ignorance  that  he  had  discovered 
a  new  world,  so  possessed  was  his  mind 
with  the  conviction  that  he  had  touched 
India.  Shakespeare  died  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  made  himself  the 
foremost  man  in  literature,  so  far  apart 
in  his  thought  and  the  thought  of  his  time 
were  plays  and  literature.  The  text 
of  "  Venus  and  Adonis "  was  carefully 
read,  and  is  ^„otably(^™^it  was 
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printed  under  the  eye  of  the  poet  The 
plays  were  either  stolen  or  published  in 
many  cases  without  authorization,  and  are, 
for  that  reason,  full  of  inaccuracies  and 
difficult  or  questionable  passages. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact,  already 
reported,  that  four  years  earlier  Richard 
Field  had  brought  out  the  "  Metamor- 
phoses "  of  Ovid ;  and  it  is  also  worth 
recalling  that  in  the  year  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  '*  first  heir  "  of  Shake- 
speare's invention  his  father  had  made  an 
appraisal  of  the  goods  of  Field's  father  in 
Stratford. 

"  I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend,"  wrote 
Shakespeare  in  the  dedication  of  the 
poem  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  "in 
dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to  your 
Lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure 
me  for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  sup- 
port so  weak  a  burden,  only  if  your 
Honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  my- 
self highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  idle  hours  till  I  have  hon- 
oured you  with  some  graver  labour.  But 
if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove 
deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble 
a  godfather."  Shakespeare  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  and  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton was  in  his  twentieth  year — a  young 
man  of  brilliant  parts  and  of  striking 
beauty ;  well  educated ;  with  a  fortune 
more  than  adequate  to  his  rank ;  a  great 
favorite  in  the  Court  circle ;  a  lover  of 
literature  and  of  the  drama;  a  generous 
and  appreciative  friend  of  men  of  letters ; 
and  a  representative  man  in  a  great  and 
brilliant  period.  The  two  young  men 
had  been  brought  together  by  those 
manifold  affinities  which  in  youth  ripen 
casual  acquaintance  swiftly  into  devoted 
friendship  ;  the  glow  of  the  time  was  on 
them  both,  although  the  dawn  of  the  noble 
was  to  be  quenched  in  the  darkness  of 
premature  night,  while  that  of  the  play- 
wright broadened  into  a  day  which  is 
likely  to  know  no  shadow  of  evening. 

There  has  been  wide  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  Shakespeare's  meaning 
in  describing  the  poem  as  "  the  first  heir" 
of  his  invention.  It  has  been  urged  that 
the  words  should  be  taken  literally,  and 
that  the  poem  was  probably  composed  at 
Stratford  and  carried  to  London,  as  John- 
son carried,  almost  two  centuries  later, 
the  tragedy  of  "  Irene."  Or  the  poet  may 
have  meant  that  it  was  his  first  attempt 


to  write  lyrical  or  narrative  verse.  When 

it  appeared,  no  plays  of  his  had  been 
printed ;  the  plague  was  raging  in  Lon- 
don, the  theaters  were  closed,  and  the 
poem  may  have  been  composed  at  this 
time.  It  belongs,  in  any  event,  to  his 
earliest  productive  period,  and  is  the  first 
fruit  of  his  conscious  artistic  life. 

"Venus  and  Adonis"  shows  plainly 
the  influence  of  Ovid,  as  do  some  of  the 
earlier  plays ;  but  it  is  free  from  mere 
imitation.  Shakespeare  felt  the  charm  of 
the  Latin  poet,  and  reflected  that  charm, 
but  he  used  his  materials  with  freedom 
and  individual  skill.  Ovid  was  followed 
only  so  far  as  Shakespeare  found  it  profit- 
able to  follow.  The  older  poet  had  told 
the  story  of  the  love  of  Venus  for  Adonis 
when  Cupid's  arrow  pierced  her  by  acci- 
dent ;  how  the  goddess  forsook  all  and 
followed  him ;  how  she  warned  him  against 
his  favorite  pastime  of  hunting  wild  beasts ; 
how  she  beguiled  him  in  shady  places  with 
the  tale  of  the  help  she  gave  Hippomenes 
when  he  outran  Atalanta,  and  then,  as  a 
penalty  for  his  ingratitude,  brought  bitter 
misfortune  upon  them ;  how  the  hunted 
boar  gave  Adonis  his  death-wound;  how 
Venus  brought  the  anemone — the  sensi- 
tive and  delicate  wind-flower — from  his 
blood. 

On  the  framework  of  this  classical  tale 
the  young  poet  wrought  his  careful,  well- 
compacted,  and  thoroughly  constructed 
poem.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  had  read  the  story  without  the  aid  of  a 
translation,  although  Golding's  version 
appeared  in  his  childhood.  The  story 
was  passionate,  and  the  young  poet  did 
nothing  to  disguise  or  diminish  the  pas- 
sion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  heightened  it 
by  setting  the  coldness  of  Adonis  in  sharp 
contrast  with  it  The  poem  is  too  frankly 
passionate  and  too  naked  for  modem 
taste ;  since  it  was  written  Puritan  influ- 
ence, by  its  tremendous  emphasis  on  right- 
eousness, has  compelled  us  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  freedom  of  the  Greek 
genius  and  the  moral  insight  of  the 
Hebrew  spirit,  and  the  problem  of  modem 
art  is  to  harmonize  freedom,  beauty,  and 
joy  with  moral  sanity,  order,  and  power. 
The  love  of  beauty  and  the  frank 
abandonment  to  its  charms,  which  were 
characteristic  of  the  Ren^ssance,  are  the 
dominant  notes  of  this  poem  of  a  very 
young  poet  who  was  under  the  spell  of 
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the  Renaissance  spirit  It  offends  by  its 
frankness  rather  than  by  its  warmth ;  for 
it  is  curiously  cool  and  restrained  in  tone. 
It  is  full  of  striking  lines,  but  the  subject 
does  not  seem  to  inflame  the  poet's  imag- 
ination ;  he  works  as  calmly  as  if  he  were 
not  dealing  with  the  most  dangerous  stuff 
in  the  world.  His  personality  is  as  com- 
pletely hidden  as  in  the  plays ;  the  treat- 


Adonis  "  the  movement  is  deliberate  and 
leisurely,  and  the  genius  of  the  poet  is 
seen,  not  in  his  general  treatment,  but  in 
the  recurring  pictures  and  descriptions 
with  which  the  poem  abounds.  In  the 
marvelous  exactness  of  his  drawing  the 
accuracy  of  his  observation  is  shown,  and 
in  the  mellow  euphony  of  many  of  its  lines 
the  magic  of  his  later  style  is  predicted. 


THE  ELY  HOUSE  PORTRAIT  OF  SHAKESPEARE 


ment  is  wholly  objective.  "Venus  and 
Adonis "  belongs  to  the  same  x>eriod  as 
Marlowe's  glowing  version  of  the  memo- 
rable Story  of  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  but 
there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  two 
poems.  In  Marlowe  the  current  is  deep 
and  swift,  and  bears  one  on  in  a  tumultu- 
ous rush  of  passion ;   in  "  Venus  and 


The  hunted  hare  is  so  true  to  life  that  he 
must  have  been  studied  upon  some  hill 
about  Stratford;  and  all  the  glimpses 
of  nature  are  touches  of  genius.  The 
noble  realism  of  the  dramatist  is  predicted 
again  and  again  in  lines  which  are  not 
only  suffused  with  beauty,  but  cut  in  out- 
line as  clearly  as  with  a  graver's  tool. 
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the  following  year  with  the  imprint  of 
Richard  Field,  and  the  announcement  that 
it  was  to  be  sold  at  '*  the  sign  of  the 
White  Greyhound  in  Paules  Churchyard ;" 
a  neighborhood  which  has  been  haunted 
by  publishers  and  authors  from  that  day 
until  the  last  decade,  when  the  makers  of 
books  have  been  seeking  quarters  in  other 
sections  of  London.  Ovid  was  still  in 
the  young  poet's  mind,  although  the  pa- 
thetic story  of  Lucretia's  fidelity  had  long 
been  familiar  in  prose  and  verse.  "  Lu- 
cretia," Wharton  tells  us,  **  was  the  grand 
example  of  conjugal  fidelity  throughout 
the  Gothic  ages."  Chaucer  had  set  her 
in  noble  company  in  his  "  Legend  of  Good 
Women,"  and  Sidney  had  recalled  her  in 
his  beautiful  "Apologie."  Other  English 
poets  had  felt  the  poetic  power  of  the 
Roman  matron's  purity,  and  the  theme 
had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  bal- 
ladists.  The  seven-line  stanza  in  which 
the  poem  is  written  had  been  brought 
from  France  by  Chaucer,  and  its  capacity 
for  serious  subjects  had  been  developed 
before  Shakespeare  used  it.  The  Earl  of 
Southampton's  name  appears  on  the  page 
of  dedication,  as  in  the  *'  Venus  and 
Adonis"  of  the  previous  year;  but  the 
friendship  between  the  two  men  had  appar- 
ently ripened  in  the  intervening  months. 
The  language  of  dedications  is  rarely  to 
be  taken  literally,  and  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  as  in  Johnson's,  it  was  more  notable 
for  adulation  than  for  sincerity ;  but,  al- 
though Shakespeare  uses  the  speech  of 
the  courtier  in  addressing  his  friend,  there 
is  a  note  of  sincerity  in  both  dedications. 
The  second  is  more  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate than  its  predecessor.  The  love 
I  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without 
end,"  he  writes;  "...  the  warrant  I  have 
of  your  Honourable  disposition,  not  the 
worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  as- 
sured of  acceptance." 

The  subject  would  have  permitted  the 
most  intense  dramatic  feeling,  but,  like 
the  story  in  *'  Venus  and  Adonis,"  it  is 
presented  not  only  with  entire  objectivity 
but  with  a  certain  coolness  and  aloofness ; 
as  if  the  poet  had  chosen  his  theme  rather 
than  been  chosen  by  it  His  imagination 
was  stimulated  but  not  possessed  by  it ; 
it  is  an  impressive  poetic  exercise  from  the 
hand  of  a  great  poet  rather  than  an  origi- 
nal and  characteristic  expression  of  poetic 
genius.   There  are  vivid  impressions. 


scenes  that  stand  out  as  if  cut  with  the 
chisel,  striking  reflections,  and,  at  inter- 
vals, the  inimitable  Shakespearean  note, 
that  magical  harmony  of  sound  and  sense 
that  rings  like  a  bell  in  one's  memory : 

For  Sorrow,  Hke  a  heavy  hanging  bell, 
Once  set  on  ringing  with  his  own  weight  goes. 

But  the  poet  is  practicing,  not  creating ; 
learning  his  art,  not  enlaipng  it  It  is  in 
detached  passages,  not  in  the  completed 
work,  that  we  must  \ook  for  tlie  poet  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet."  In  "  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece  "  there  is,  however,  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  seriousness  and  dignity ;  there 
is  not  only  greater  ease  in  the  use  of 
verse,  but  there  is  finer  insight  and  higher 
ideality : 

Who  loves  chaste  life,  there's  Lucrece  for  a 
teacher : 

Coleridge  laid  his  finger  on  the  character- 
istic quality  of  "Venus  and  Adonis" 
when  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
reader  of  the  poem  is  told  nothing;  he 
sees  and  hears  everything.  The  dramatic 
element  was  too  pronounced  in  Shake- 
speare's nature,  even  at  a  time  when  the 
poetic  impulse  y/AS  in  the  ascendant,  to 
permit  of  the  highest  success  in  purely 
narrative  verse  ;  in  any  event,  he  did  not 
stamp  these  poems  with  that  finality  of 
form  which  he  put  on  many  of  the  plays 
and  on  a  large  group  of  the  sonnets.  The 
earliest  pieces  of  his  original  work  betray 
the  immaturity  of  his  genius  and  art ;  they 
show  him  under  the  spell  of  the  Renais- 
sance spirit ;  they  deal  with  passion  with- 
out being  passionate.  Their  significance 
i.i  the  history  of  his  development  has  been 
discerned  by  Coleridge  in  a  passage  mem- 
orable in  Shakespearean  criticism : 

The  Venus  and  Adonis  did  not  perhaps 
allow  the  display  of  the  deeper  passions.  But 
the  story  of  Lucretia  seems  to  favor,  and  even 
demand,  their  intensest  workings.  And  yet 
we  find  in  Shakespeare's  management  of  the 
tale  neither  pathos  nor  any  other  dramatic 
quality.  There  is  the  same  minute  and  faith- 
ful imagery  as  in  the  former  poem,  in  the  same 
vivid  colors,  inspired  by  the  same  impetuous 
vigor  of  thought,  and  diverging  and  contract- 
ing with  the  same  activity  of  uie  assimilative 
and  of  the  modifying  /acuities;  and  with  a 
yet  larger  display,  and  a  wider  ran^e  of  knowl- 
edge and  reflection  ;  and  lastly,  with  the  same 
perfect  dominion,  often  domination,  over  the 
whole  world  of  language.  What,  then,  shall 
we  say  ?  Even  this,  tnat  Shakespeare,  no  mere 
child  of  nature,  no  automaton  of  genius,  no 
passive  vehicle  of  inspiration  piuse^ed  by  the 
spirit,  not  possessii^  it,  first  studied  patiently, 
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meditated  deeply,  understood  minutely,  till 
knowledp;e,  become  habitual  and  intuitive, 
wedded  itself  to-hts  habitual  feelings,  and  at 
length  gave  birth  to  that  stupendous  power, 
by  which  he  stands  alone,  with  no  equal  or 
second  in  his  own" class;  to  that  power  which 
seated  him  on  one'  of  the  two  glory-smitten 
summits  of  the  poetic  mountain,  with  Milton 
as  his  compieer,  not  rival. 

It  is  impossible,  even  in  work  distinctly 
sensuous  in  imagery,  not  to  discern  the 
idealist  in  Sha^speare.  Dealing  with 
the  physical  aspects  of  beau^  in  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  he  is  bent  on  the  ideal 
beauty.  With  Plato  and  Michael  Angelo, 
he  is  driven  by  the  appearance  of  beauty 
to  that  invisible  and  eternal  reality  which 
is  at  once  the  inspiration  and  justilicatiDn 
of  religion  and  poetry.  In  his  earliest 
thought  the  future  writer  of  the  sonnets 
discerned  the  reality  of  which  all  beautiful 
faces,  aspects,  and  images  are  the  passing 
reflections,  the  fleeting  remembrances  and 
prophecies. 

The  publication  of  these  poems  gave 
Shakespeare  another  constituency  and  a 
new  group  of  friends,  and  brought  him 
recognition  and  reputation.  In  the  eight 
years  which  followed  its  appearance  no 
less  than  seven  editions  of  "  Venus  and, 
Adonis  "  were  issued,  and  "  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece "  was  in  its  fifth  edition  wh^  - 
the  poet  died.  In  exchanging  the  writing 
of  plays  for  the  writing  of  poems  th^'pbet 
passed  from  an  occupation  which  snared 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  sociaf  lndif- 
ference  or  contempt  which  attached  to  the 


actor's  profession  to  one  in  which  gentle- 
men were  proud  to  engage.  He  became, 
for  the  time  being,  a  man  of  letters ;  he 
thought  of  readers  rather  than  of  hearers ; 
he  gave  his  work  the  care  and  finish  of 
intentional  authorship.  He  had  become 
known  to  the  theater  going  people  as  an 
actor  of  skill  and  an  adapter  of  plays  of 
uncommon  parts;  he  now  became  known  as 
a  poet.  Writing  four  years  later,  Richard 
Bamfield  comments' on  "the  honey-flow- 
ing vein  "  of  Shakespeare, 

Whose  "  Venus  "  and  whose  "  Lucrece,"  sweet 
and-chaste, 

Thy  name  in  fame's  immortal  book  have 
plac't ;  . 

and  in  an;  oft-quoted  passage,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  same  year,  Francis  Meres, 
ii)^.  his  **  Comparative  Discourse  of  our 
English  Poets  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian  Poets,"  uses  these  striking  words, 
expressive  at  once  of  the  impression  which 
Shakespeare  had  made  upon  his  contem- 
poraries and  of  his  association  in  their 
minds  with  the  Latin  pDet  upon  whom  he 
had  drawn  freely  in  both  poems :  "  As 
the  soul  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to 

,  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweet  witty  soul 
of  d^id  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey- 
tongued  Shakespeare;  witness  his  P^tenus 

■and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece^  his  sugared  son- 
nets among  his  private  friends.  ..."  A 
year  later  John  Weever  calls  Shakespeare 
"  honie-tongued."  At  Cambridge  in  the 
same  year  St.  John's  College  heard  a  fel- 
low-playwright declare, "  I'll  worship  sweet 
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Mr.  Shakespeare,  and,  to  honour  him,  will 
lay  his  Venus  and  Adonis  wndst  my  pillow." 
That  Shakespeare  had  become  so  well 
known  that  the  readers  of  his  poems  and 
the  hearers  of  his  plays  were  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of 
his  works  is  shown,  a  little  later,  by  these 
words  of  Gabriel  Harvey  written,  Mr. 
GoUancz  tells  us,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a 
Chaucer  folio :  "  The  younger  sort  take 
much  delight  in  Shakespeare's  Venus  and 
Adonis ;  but  his  Lucrece,  and  his  Tragedy 
of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  have  it  in 
them  to  please  the  wiser  sort."  These 
references,  and  others  of  similar  import, 
show  the  young  poet  with  the  earliest 
light  of  fame  upon  him.  Life  and  art, 
friends  and  fame,  opportunity  and  work, 
were  already  his.  And  he  had  been  in 
London  less  than  fourteen  years  1 

The  poets  of  his  own  time — Drayton, 
Gierke,  Weaver — were  under  the  spell  of 
his  genius ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  Spenser  was  thinking  of  him  when 
Baa 


he  wrote  in  '*  Colin  Clouts  come  home 

againe :" 

And  then,  though  last  not  least  in  Aetion ; 

A  gentler  shepheard  may  no  where  be  founds 
Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thought's  invention. 

Doth,  like  himselfe,  heroically  sound. 

In  the  Christmas  season  of  1594  he 
acted  at  court  before  Queen  Elizabedi, 
and  the  fact  that  his  plays  were  repeatedly 
presented  in  her  presence  indicates  her 
liking  for  his  work  and  her  purpose  to 
show  him  favor.  A  playwright  upon  whose 
words  crowds  hung  in  the  Rose  and  the 
Globe ;  whose  great  passages  were  recited 
again  and  again  in  the  palaces  at  Green- 
wich, Richmond,  and  Whitechapel ;  whose 
poems,  having  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
among  his  friends,  appeared  in  rapidly 
succeeding  editions ;  to  whom  many  con- 
temporary writers  paid  glowing  tribute; 
and  who  counted  among  his  friends  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  influential  men 
of  his  time,  can  hardly  be  'Ce^ded  as 
having  escaped  the  Wt^oFwVjj^l^  as 
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so  obscure  as  to  raise  the  question  of  his 
authorship  of  the  work  which  bears  his 
name. 

The  lyrical  period  in  the  growth  of 
Shakespeare's  mind  and  art  culminated 
about  1597  or  1598,  and  bore  its  highest 
fruits  in  two  dramas  which  hold  a  place 
by  themselves ;  plays  essentially  poetic  in 
quality  and  form,  and  singularly  complete 
in  their  disclosure  of  the  resources  of  his 
innagination  and  his  art.  The  tragic  story 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  attracted  him  at 
a  very  early  date ;  there  is  evidence  that 
he  was  brooding  over  this  pathetic  tale  in 
1591,  although  the  play,  in  the  form  in 
vhicb  it  has  come  down  to  us,  probably 
did  not  aiq)ear  before  1 596.  It  was  pvb- 
lished  in  quarto  form,  probably  without 
the  dramatist's  consent,  in  the  following 
year,  and  the  sub-title  declared  that  it  had 
been  publicly  played  often  and  with  great 
applause.  The  poet  found  the  material 
for  his  first  tragedy  in  several  quarters, 
and  drew  upon  tbese  sources  with  the 
freedom  characteristic  of  the  time.  The 
story  has  been  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
Greek  romances  of  the  early  Christian 
centuries,  but  long  before  Shakespeare's 
imagination  fastened  upon  it  the  con- 
genial soil  of  Italy  had  given  it  new  and 
more  vigorous  life.  The  tragic  fate  of  the 
two  lovers  who  were  destined  to  become 
the  ^ical  lovers  of  Western  literature 
was  set  forth  at  length  by  Luig^  da  Porto 
in  a  novel  published  about  1535 ;  it  had 
been  sketched  sixty  years  earlier  by 
Masuccio,  and  it  reappeared  in  later  years 
in  various  forms ;  its  popularity  and  its 
rich  material  tempting  several  succeeding 
story-tellers.  Chief  among  these  was 
Bandello,  who  made  it  the  theme  of  a 
novelle  in  the  decade  before  Shakespeare's 
birth.  Two  years  before  that  event,  an 
English  poet,  Arthur  Brooke,  told  it  in 
English  verse,  and  five  years  later  another 
English  writer,  William  Painter,  gave  a 
prose  version  of  the  old  story  in  his  "  Palace 
of  Pleasure."  The  main  line  of  develop- 
ment of  the  tragedy  is  to  be  found  in 
Bandello,  Brooke,  and  Shakespeare ;  the 
dramatist  following  quite  closely  the  plot 
as  it  came  to  him  from  the  English  poet, 
but  transforming  and  transfiguring  both 
material  and  form  by  his  insight,  his  dra- 
matic skill,  and,  above  all,  by  turning 
upon  the  passion  of  love  for  the  first  time 
the  full  splendor  of  his  imagination. 


"  Romeo  and  Juliet "  is  the  consum- 
mate flower  of  Shakespeare's  poetic  genius ; 
the  complete  disclosure  of  his  purely 
poetic  gifts.  The  dramatic  insight  and 
skill  with  which  the  materials  are  re- 
arranged; the  brilliancy  of  characteriza- 
tion,as  in  the  splendid  figure  of  Mercutio ; 
the  rising  tide  of  emotion  which  bears  the 
ill-fated  lovers  to  their  death,  do  not  make 
us  blind  to  the  fact  that  this  beautiful  and 
appealing  play,  fragrant  with  the  breath 
of  the  young  summer,  bathed  in  the  soft 
radiance  of  the  Italian  night,  touched 
with  imperishable  charm  of  youth  and 
passion,  is  primarily  poetic  and  only 
secondarily  dramatic.  The  characteristics 
of  the  early  work  of  the  poet  are  found 
in  it :  the  frequent  use  of  rhymes  and  the 
tendency  to  play  with  words ;  above  all, 
the  essentially  lyrical  quality  of  the  play. 
Passages  of  pure  and  unsurpassed  singing 
quality  abound,  and  several  verse-forms 
which  were  familiar  to  the  medieval  poets 
and  were  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  time 
are  found  in  perfection.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  lovers  in  Capulet's  house  is 
described  in  sonnet  form  ;  Juliet's  prayer 
in  her  father's  orchard  for  the  coming  of 
night  is  reminiscent  of  the  Evening-song, 
and  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  Epithala- 
mium ;  while  the  parting  of  the  lovers, 
when 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountam  tops, 

remains  the  most  tender  and  beautiful 
Morning-song  in  the  language.  Caught 
in  the  tragic  movement  of  a  family  feud, 
the  lovers  live  out  their  romance  in  five 
passionate  days,  during  which  the  drama 
steadily  deepens  and  sweeps  towards  its 
end  with  tumultuous  current ;  and  at  the 
supreme  moment,  with  characteristic  in- 
sight, death  ushers  in  a  final  peace.  It  is 
this  vision  of  reconciliation  which  made 
Shakespeare  a  masttr  of  human  experi- 
ence in  its  widest  scope  and  significance. 
While  exhibiting  the  fatality  of  individual 
struggle  against  the  social  order,  he  con- 
tinually makes  us  aware  of  the  deep  and 
radical  changes  which  spring  out  of  tragic 
resistance  and  defiance;  the  searching 
reaction  of  the  assertion  of  individually 
on  the  social  order. 

Shakespeare's  joy  in  the  possession  of 
the  poetic  gift,  and  his  earliest  delight  in 
life,  found  radiant  expression  in  ."A  Mid- 
summer Night'sn^reami^UQ^^l^^ieceof 
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poetic  fancy,  and  the  gayest  and  most 
beautiful  of  poetic  comedies.  Rich  as 
this  drama  is  in  humorous  effects,  it  is  so 
essentially  lyric  in  spirit  that  it  stands 
alone  in  English  poetry ;  an  exquisite  ex- 
pansion of  the  masque  or  festival  poem 
into  a  drama  of  pure  fancy  and  daring 
imagination.  It  was  probably  composed 
for  some  marriage  celebration,  (bough  it 
has  not  been  connected  as  yet  with  any 
wedding  among  the  poet's  friends  or  in 
the  court  circle. 

Written  about  1596,  hints  of  the  play 
appear  to  have  been  drawn  from  many 
sources.  The  modern  reader  finds  such 
hints  in  Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Theseus,"  in 
Chaucer's  "Knight's  Tale,"  in  Ovid's 
"  Metamorphoses,"  and  in  the  old  French 
romance  of  Heron  of  Bordeaux,  of  which 
an  English  translation  appeared  in  the 
decade  between  1530  and  1540.  Shake- 
speare's real  indebtedness,  however,  was 
to  the  poetic  imagination  of  the  Germanic 
race  to  which  he  belonged,  which  still 
kept  alive,  in  folk-lore  and  fairy  tale,  in 
every  hamlet  in  England,  the  magical 
world  of  fairy  folk ;  so  near  to  the  world 
of  men,  and  so  intimately  associated  with 
that  world,  and  yet  invisible  to  all  save 
those  who  saw  with  the  imagination. 
Especially  were  these  elusive  elves  con- 
cerned with  the  mysteries  of  love  and 
marriage ;  and  in  the  magic  mirror  in 
which  the  poet  shows  them  they  not  only 
associate  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  with  the 
sweetest  traditions  of  English  fidd  and 
fireside,  but  show  forth,  as  in  a  parable, 
the  magic  properties  of  love  when  love 
touches  the  whole  gamut  of  feeling  and 
sets  the  whole  nature  vibrating  from 
the  passions  to  the  imagination.  There 
are  evident  connections  in  the  play  with 
the  aspects  of  life  and  character  which 
interested  the  poet  and  with  which  he 
had  already  dealt  in  "The  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  in  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  and 
in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
while  its  exquisite  lyrical  quality  affiliates 
it  with  "  Romeo  and  Juliet but,  both 
as  regards  older  sources  of  incident  and 
his  own  earlier  work,  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  stands  in  complete  and 
radiant  individuality.  It  discloses  the 
original  and  spontaneous  force  of  the 


poet's  genius;  his  ability  to  use,  fuse,  and 
recast  the  most  diverse  materiab  with 
entire  freedom  and  yet  with  unerring 
artistic  instinct.  He  is  equally  at  home 
with  the  classical  tradition  nobly  presented 
in  the  hgure  of  Theseus,  with  the  most 
extravagant  rustic  humor  set  in  the  mouths 
of  the  inimitable  clowns,  and  with  the 
traditional  lore  of  childhood — the  buoy- 
ant play  of  llie  popular  imagination — in 
Titania  and  Oberon  and  Fuck.  His 
mastery  of  the  verse-form  which  En^ish 
tragedy  has  adopted  is  equally  clear  and 
striking.  The  iambic  pentameter,  with 
which  his  genius  has  almost  identified  Eng- 
lish blank  verse,  finds  in  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  the  full  development  of 
its  melodic  power.  The  line  of  five 
feet,  each  accented  following  an  unac- 
cented syllable,  without  rhyme,  is  freed, 
in  Shakespeare's  hands,  from  the  stiffness 
and  rigidity  which  characterized  it  before 
Marlowe's  time,  and  becomes  soft  as  a 
flute  in  its  lighter  notes  and  resonant  and 
tuU-toned  as  a  bell  in  great  passages : 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are 
hung 

With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lapp'd  like  The^alian 
bulls ; 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matcVd  in  mouth  like 
bells, 

Each  unto  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly : 

One  hears  in  these  lines  that  clear 
"  chime  of  the  vowels  "  which  gives  Eng- 
lish verse  its  most  penetrating  and  magical 
melody. 

The  fairies  and  the  clowns  made  an 
irresistible  appeal  to  the  crowds  in  the 
theater,  and  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  enjoyed  almost  a  century  of  pop- 
ularity ;  it  was  imitated  and  pilfered  from ; 
when  it  lost  hold  upon  the  generation  of 
the  Restoration,  it  reappeared  as  opera 
and  operetta.  In  Germany  its  fortunes 
touched  their  highest  prosperity;  Wieland 
recalled  its  elves  in  his  "Oberon,"  Goethe 
drew  upon  it  in  a  striking  scene  in 
"  Faust,"  and  Mendelssohn,  in  song  and 
overture,  interpreted  it  with  delicate  in- 
sight and  sympathy.  It  is  the  supreme 
masterpiece  in  the  world  of  fairy  lore. 
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Rear-Admiral  George  Collier  Remey,  U.  S.  N, 

There  is  probably  no  more  capable  officer  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  than  Admiral  Remey,  and  he  was  chosen  for  senior  command  in  Asia  on 
account  of  his  peculiar  fitness.  He  demonstrated  his  ability  in  the  Chilian  incident, 
when  he  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  Itata  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  Chilian 
commander,  whose  vessel  was  of  superior  strength,  and  his  conduct  of  the  Key 
West  base  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  successes  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Admiral 
Remey  has  pushed  his  flagship,  the  Brooklyn,  with  all  possible  speed  from  Manila 
to  Taku.  His  main  care  was  to  arrive  with  full  coal  bunkers,  thus  making  sure 
that  the  Brooklyn  would  be  ready  for  any  service  required.  Admiral  Remey  is 
fifty-nine  years  old;  he  was  bom  in  Iowa.  In  1859  he  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  and  was  attached  to  the  old  Hartford  in  our  East 
India  squadron ;  now  he  is  back  again  in  those  waters  as  commander  of  the 
American  squadron.  In  the  Civil  War  he  served  with  the  North  and  South 
Atlantric  blockading  squadrons,  and  was  present  at  several  engagements,  notably 
at  the  assault  on  Fort  Sumter.  In  1863,  during  a  night  attack  on  that  fort, 
Lieutenant  Remey,  commanding  the  second  division  of  boats,  was  taken  prisoner. 
After  the  war  he  served  in  various  stations  as  Lieutenant -Commander,  Com- 
mander, and  Captain.  In  1897  he  became  Commodore,  and  after  the  Spanish 
war.  Admiral.  In  view  of  recent  events,  the  proper  place  of  the  commander  of 
our  Asiatic  squadron  is  in  the  Gulf  of  jPechili,  not  in  the  Bay  of  Manila.  The 
advantage  of  Secretary  Long's  order  to  Admiral  Remey  to  go  to  China  was,  of 
course,  not  so  much  in  adding  the  strength  of  the  Brooklyn  to  the  fleet  already 
there,  as  in  giving  the  Navy  Department,  in  communicating  with  the  chief  of 
the  Asiatic  squadron,  direct  dealings  with  the  situation  is  China  instead  of 
through  the  circuitous  communication  by  way  of  Manila.  To  meet  Admiral 
Remey's  demand  for  new  officers,  Secretary  Long  had  recourse  to  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  Congress  to  enlist  the  services  of  retired  officers. 
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S6mE  of  the  by-products,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  must 
be  taken  into  the  reckoning  if  one 
would  estimate  truly  the  far-reaching  value 
and  influence  of  that  great  enterprise. 
What  the  Exposition  attempts  is  to  set  forth 
in  a  striking  and  comprehensive  way  the 
principal  facts  of  recent  human  progress. 
The  various  nations  participating  in  it 
have  expended  a  vast  ingenuity  in  devis- 
ing ways  in  which  to  make  readily  under- 
stood by  men  of  other  nations  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  one  field  or  another  of 
social  advancement  Mechanical  progress, 
as  a  rule,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  machine 
itselL  Pn^^ess  in.  the  fine  arts,  in  like 
manner,  may  best  be  shown  by  an  exhibit 
of  products.  But  there  are  other  forms 
of  achievement  that  do  not  lend  them- 
selves so  obviously  to  the  purposes  of  an 
international  exposition  as  do  the  indus- 
trial and  the  fine  arts. 

Yet  it  is  almost  or  quite  the  chief  title 
to  credit  of  the  men  who  created  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893, 
and  their  successors  this  year  at  Paris, 
that  they  have  striven  to  set  forth  moral 
and  intellectual  prt^ess,  and  to  illustrate 
the  systems  and  methods  employed  among 
civilized  men  to  instruct  and  train  the 
rising  generation.  For  this,  after  all, 
affords  the  chief  test  of  the  worth  of  our 
civilization,  and  it  is  the  one  great  mark 
by  which  our  epoch  will  be  distti^isbed 
in  future  times  when  men  look  back  upon 
the  closing  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  machines  exhibited  in  our  interna- 
tional expositions  will  soon  become  obso- 
lete, so  swift  is  the  march  of  invention. 
Those  products  of  contemporary  art  that 
we  now  value  may  count  for  naught  a 
half-century  or  a  century  hence.  But 
future  generations  will  not  fail  to  respect 
the  men  and  women  who  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  gave  a  wholly 
unprecedented  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
the  principal  work  of  each  generation  is 
the  training  of  the  next — not  merely  the 

^Monographs  on  Edueation  in  the  UniUd  States, 
Edited  by  Nicholas  Mumy  Butler.  J.  B.  Lyon  Cck, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  2  vols. 
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transmission  of  the  world's  ever-increas- 
ing store  of  knowledge,  but  chiefly  the 
development  of  power  and  capacity  in  the 
individual,  so  that  the  new  generation  may 
be  clearly  wiser  and  better  than  the  old. 

Now  it  happens  that  one  of  the  results 
of  recent  international  expositions  has 
been  a  great  'stimulus  to  the  incidental 
task  of  putting  on  record  a  variety  of 
accounts — descriptive,  graphic,  statistical, 
and  historical — of  the  work  of  education 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word.  Most 
people  who  visited  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  seven  years  ago  saw  the  vast 
and  beautiful  buildings  and  the  costly 
and  wonderful  wares,  art  objects,  and 
machines  that  occupied  most  of  them. 
It  was  a  comparatively  small  and  thought- 
ful minori^  Uiat  took  much  acoDunt  of  the 
educational  exhibits,  attended  the  educa- 
tional congresses,  or  appreciated  the 
enormous  amount  of  printed  material 
relating  to  education  that  was  brought 
into  existence  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt  to  make  the  occasion  express 
intellectual  and  moral  progress,  as  well 
as  material.  But  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  a  hundred  years  hence  the  mere 
material  aspects  of  the  great  exhibition 
will  have  been  almost  forgotten,  while 
safely  preserved  in  scores  or  hundreds  of 
public  libraries  will  be  the  splendid  printed 
testimonials  of  our  interest  in  education 
and  of  the  altruistic  zeal  of  the  men  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  providing  for 
the  proper  instruction  and  development 
of  children  and  youth.  And  the  promoters 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  have  followed  the 
example  of  Chicago. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  the  thin|(  most 
characteristic  of  the  American  people  at 
present  is  their  devotion  to  education  and 
the  prc^ess  th^  are  making  in  it,  but  it 
may  also  be  said  with  some  assurance  that 
the  most  valuable  part  of  our  exhibit  at 
Paris  this  year  is  that  which  endeavors  to 
show  by  various  methods  what  we  have 
done  and  are  doing  in  the  educarional 
field.  The  sum  total  of  these  educational 
exhibits,  in  the  form  of  photographs, 
charts,  diagrams,  models,  and  a  great 
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number  of  ingenious  devices,  in  addition 
to  books,  reports,  and  brochures,  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  brought  tc^ether  at  the 
close  of  the  Paris  Exposition  to  form  in 
New  York,  or  elsewhere  here  at  home,  the 
nucleus  of  an  American  educational  exhi- 
bition. As  a  general  introduction  to  the 
whole  collection  of  educational  exhibits, 
nothing  better  could  be  asked  than  the 
comprehensive  work  in  two  volumes  sup- 
plied by  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  part 
of  its  contribution  to  America's  educa- 
tional exhibit  at  Paris.  These  volumes, 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Education  in 
the  United  States,"  comprise  a  series  of 
nineteen  monographs,  each  written  by  an 
educational  specialist,  under  the  editorship 
of  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  who 
writes  a  general  introduction.  As  Pro- 
fessor Butler  himself  puts  it,  the  work  as 
a  whole  is  "  a  cross-section  view  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  1900." 

Co-operative  authorship  does  not  always 
bear  out  the  proposition  that  the  whole  is 
(greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  or  equivalent 
to  their  sum  total.  It  is  often  a  more 
difficult  task  to  edit  successfully  a  work 
to  which  many  writers  contribute  separate 
chapters  than  to  write  a  successful  book 
traversing  the  same  ground.  Professor 
Butler  is  one  of  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
men  in  the  United  Slates  thoroughly  quali- 
fied either  himself  to  write  a  minute  and 
well-proportioned  account  of  educational 
life  and  work  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  select  a  group  of  com- 
petent writera,  assign  the  topics,  appor- 
tion the  space,  and,  in  the  capacity  of 
editor,  secure  a  result  valuable  in  each  of 
its  parts,  and  well-organized  and  harmoni- 
ous in  its  totality.  What  he  has  accom- 
plished in  these  two  volumes  is  a  result  of 
remarkable  importance. 

Mr.  Bryce,  in  attempting  in  the  most 
straightforward  and  lucid  way  possible  to 
explain  American  political  institutions  to 
readers  in  England,  succeeded  in  giving 
to  the  American  people  themselves  the 
best  available  account  of  the  mechanism 
as  well  as  the  spirit  and  significance  of 
their  institutions.  In  a  somewhat  analo- 
gous way  Professor  Butler  and  his  accom- 
plished staff  of  contributors,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plan,  have  not  merely  stated 
the  leading  facts  of  our  educational 
methods  and  progress  in  such  a  way  as 


to  be  understood  by  intelligent  Europeans, 
but  have  actually  produced  what  fgr  us  in 
the  United  States  is  unquestionably  a 
more  complete  and  useful  account  of  our 
educational  activities  than  any  other  In 
existence. 

"  Spontaneity,"  as  Professor  Butler  says 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  introduc- 
tion, "  is  the  keynote  of  education  in  the 
United  States."  But  while  all  sorts  of 
independent  impulses  have  had  to  do 
with  the  creation  of  the  different  parts  of 
our  educational  system,  there  has  resulted 
from  this  freedom  and  spontaneity  a  har- 
mony that  is  all  the  richer  and  more  com- 
plete. When  one  has  read  these  mono- 
graphs through,  each  prepared  in  inde- 
pendence of  all  the  rest,  and  pauses  to 
reflect  that  there  is  nothing  that  jars  or 
ccHiflicts  in  the  several  points  of  view, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  concord 
could  have  been  due  wholly  to  the  tact  or 
the  convictions  of  the  editor  himself. 
The  underlying  fact  that  is  disclosed  is  a 
spirit  of  unity  and  co-operation  growing 
out  of  a  genuine  zeal  for  educational 
progress,  guided  by  the  best  conclusions 
of  educational  science. 

The  great  development  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  is  one  of  the  matters  that 
dawns  most  clearly  upon  the  mind  oi  the 
reader  of  these  assembled  monographs. 
And  it  is  also  plain  that  this  development 
is  in  close  relation  with  the  life  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  that  more  than 
almost  anything  else  it  is  at  the  very  heart 
and  center  of  the  specific  advancement  of 
our  communities,  whether  urban  or  rural. 
How  these  men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  profession  of  teaching  maintain  their 
esprit  lie  corps,  keep  alive  their  zeal,  propa- 
gate improved  mt  thods,  and  advance 
their  work  upon  scientific  principles  will 
be  best  understood  when  one  has  learned 
something  of  educational  journalism  in 
this  country  and  of  the  varioGs  associa- 
tions and  organizations  of  teachers,  and 
has  read  such  expositions  as  the  mono- 
graphs in  the  present  work  by  Dr.  Draper, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  on  "  Educa- 
tional Organization  and  Administration  ;" 
that  of  Professor  Hinsdale,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  on  "  The  Training 
of  Teachers  ;"  that  of  Professor  Adams, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on 
"  Summer  Schools  and  University  Exten- 
sion," and  that  of  Professor  Cattail,  of 
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Colun^bia  University,  on  *'  Scientific  Soci- 
eties and  Associations." 

Professor  Butler,  in  his  introduction, 
pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  remarkable 
value  of  the  work  done  under  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  as  United  States  Commissioner 
o£  Education  at  Washington — a  work 
which  owes  its  influence,  not  to  any  con- 
siderable range  of  authority  vested 
in  the  office,  but  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 
Dr.  Harris  himself  contributes  a  mono- 
graph on  "  Elementary  Education  "  in 
the  United  States ;  and  in  about  sixty 
pages  we  find'  a  marvelous  review  and 
compendium  of  the  status  of  our  common 
school  work,  with  remarks  upon  its  his- 
torical aspects,  its  present  aims  and  tend- 
encies, and  those  successive  modifications 
which  are  gradually  transforming  element- 
ary instruction,  due,  as  Dr.  Harris  justly 
says,  to  the  "  direct  or  indirect  influence 
of  the  normal  school."  How  the  normal 
school  movement  itself  has  developed, 
and  what  it  means  from  the  teacher's 
point  of  view,  is  presented  with  clearness 
and  authority  by  Dr.  Hinsdale  in  his 
chapter  on  "  The  Training  of  Teachers." 
The  monograph  on  "  Kindergarten  Edu- 
cation," by  Susan  E.  Blow,  of  New  York, 
not  only  presents  with  some  detail  the 
story  of  the  beginnings  and  progress  of 
the  kindergarten  movement  in  this  coun- 
try, but  shows  us  the  relation  of  the  kin- 
dergarten ideas  to  the  work  of  the  normal 
schools,  and  the  intimate  manner  in  which 
improved  methods  in  the  early  education 
of  children  are  associated  with  alt  the 
other  really  valuable  steps  that  have  been 
taken  in  the  recent  advance  of  educational 
science  and  method. 

Thus,  in  his  extremely  valuable  paper 
on  "  Art  and  Industrial  Education "  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Isaac  Edwards 
Clarke,  of  the  Bureau  of  EfJucation  at 
Washington,  dwells — as  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  in  our  prepress  during  the  last 
twenty  years — on  the  new  perception  that, 
not  only  in  the  kindergartens,  but  in  schools 
for  older  pupils,  it  is  wise  to  substitute  a 
knowledge  of  things  themselves  for  that 
mere  verbal  account  of  things  that  char- 
acterized our  earlier  educational  work. 
Mr.  Clarke  holds  the  study  of  drawing  to 
be  as  important  in  all  public  schools  as 
the  study  of  reading  and  spelling.  The 
relation  of  elementary  industrial  art  draw- 
ing to  the  educational  devdopment  that 


fits  young  Americans  for  the  best  resulte 
in  the  practical  work  of  life  is  the  keynote 
to  this  brilliant  and  authoritative  mono- 
graph. 

Parallel  with  this  movement  for  art  and 
industrial  education  in  elementary  schools, 
and  of  decidedly  more  conspicuous  develop- 
ment hitherto,  has  been  the  movement  for 
the  higher  scientific,  -technical,  and  engi- 
neering education ;  and  no  wTiter  could 
describe  this  movement  with  greater  knowl- 
edge than  President  Mendenhall — formerly 
of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
now  of  the  Technological  Institute  at 
Worcester,  Mass. — whose  contribution  on 
that  subject  is  the  most  complete  summary 
statement  of  the  exact  condition  of  tech- 
nical education  in  America  that  has  yet 
been  given  to  the  public.  The  relation 
of  special  education  to  business  and  com- 
mercial life  is  presented  by  Professor 
Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  whose  knowledge  of  this  particu- 
lar subject,  as  well  as  of  all  matters  relating 
to  educational  organization,  is  widely 
rec<^ized.  The  history  and  present 
status  of  speci  :1  education  for  the  profes- 
sions, particularly  for  medicine,  theology, 
and  law,  are  presented  in  a  compendious 
and  accurate  way  and  with  many  sound 
generalizations  by  Mr.  James  R.  Parsons, 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  whose  work  in  a  supervisorj-  educa- 
tional capacity  has  qualified  him  to  present 
these  subjects  with  exceptional  knowledge. 

Professor  Elmer  E  Brown,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  a  high  authority  upon 
all  questions  of  American  educational 
methods,  contributes  a  chapter  on  "  Sec- 
ondary Education,"  and  presents  in  a  well- 
digested  way,  comprehensible  to  the 
intelligent  reader,  a  subject  about  which 
a  great  mass  of  special  pedagogic:al  litera- 
ture has  been  rapidly  accumulating.  Pro- 
fessor A.  F.  West,  of  Princeton  University, 
writes  with  excellent  judgment  upon  that 
distinctive  part  of  our  educational  system, 
«  The  American  College."  This  paper  is 
not  so  much  a  compendium  of  information 
as  a  clear  and  frank  statement  »f  the 
present-day  characteristics  and  problems 
of  the  college  and  its  work.  Professor 
Perry,  of  Columbia  University,  presents  a 
companion  paper  on  "  The  American 
University,"  which  succeeds  unusually 
well  in  setting  forth  the  lines  upon  which 
university  work,  as  distin^ished  froiq 
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college  work,  is  rapidly  becoming  devel- 
oped in  our  American  educational  system, 
and  is  already  in  a  position  to  present 
itself  for  fair  comparison  with  die  univer- 
si^  work  of  European  countries. 

Concerning  the  education  ot  women  as 
a  separate  theme,  it  must  suffice  here  to 
say  that  Miss  Thomas,  President  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  has  contributed  a  paper 
which  in  brief  compass  sets  forth  with 
great  thoroughness  the  history,  statistics, 
and  controversial  aspects  of  the  movement 
in  the  United  States  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  whether  in  co-educational 
institutions  or  in  separate  colleges.  The 
advancement  in  agricultural  education 
and  its  vital  bearing  upon  the  wealth  pro- 
duction and  the  essential  advancement  of 
the  Nation  are  presented  by  President 
Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Principal  Allen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
is  the  author  of  the  monograph  on  "  The 
Education  of  Defectives  "  in  the  United 
States — a  subject  of  very  great  interest, 
regarding  which  the  record  of  our  country 
is  especially  creditable. 

"  The  Education  of  the  Negro  '* — a  great 
field  of  work  that  presents  problems  of 
exceptional  difficulty — is  discussed  in  the 
book  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  with  the  result 
of  a  demonstration  that  upon  the  whole  the 
negro  has  made  gratifying  educational 
process  since  1865,  and  that  the  outlook 
is  highly  encouraging.  Methods  of  edu- 
cation that  have  been  applied  to  the  prob- 
lem of  civilizing  the  American  Indian 
and  helping  him  to  find  a  place  in  the 


present  and  future  life  of  the  country  are 
explained  by  Mr.  William  N.  Hailmann, 
now  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  Indian 
education,  as  also  of  negro  education,  is 
the  marked  success  of  the  distinctively 
industrial  training  school ;  and  ii  is  worth 
while  to  note  the  fact  that  the  success  of 
such  educational  methods  in  their  appli- 
cation to  n  egroes,  I  ndians,  defect  ives, 
grouped  in  special  institutions,  and  even 
to  young  reprobates  and  criminals  in  re- 
form schools  or  reformatory  prisons,  has 
begun  to  react  sharply  upon  the  general 
educational  methods  pursued  in  schools 
maintained  under  ordinary  circumstances 
for  the  white  children  of  the  countr>'.  It 
is  dawning  upon  the  general  conscious- 
ness that  the  new  methods  of  teaching 
that  are  so  successful  in  Indian  and  negro 
schools  may  owe  their  flattering  restdts  to 
the  fact  that  they  rest  upon  fundamentally 
sound  educational  principles,  and  that 
those  principles  ought  to  be  more  com- 
pletely applied  in  all  our  schools. 

The  discovery  and  the  application  of 
more  truly  scientific  principles  in  the 
work  of  education  are,  after  all,  the  things 
that  chiefly  underlie  our  recent  educational 
progress  in  this  country.  We  are  learn- 
ing to  substitute  true  training  for  the 
"  cramming  "  process,  and  to  understand 
that  what  is  wanted  is  the  development  of 
power  and  efficiency,  physical  and  moral, 
as  well  as  intellectual.  These  two  in- 
structive volumes  ought  to  be  very  widely 
read  and  very  carefully  studied  all  over 
the  United  States. 


Books  of  the  Week 


TAi's  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  suck  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  The  absence  of 
comment  in  this  department  in  many  cases  indicates  that  extended  review  will  be  made  at 
a  later  date.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook.,  postpaid, 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

Calvaiys  Cross,   By  various  authors.   The    lishers  have  admirably  carried  out  their  inten- 


Bibie  Institute  Colportage  Assodation,  Chicago, 
4Hx7  in.  122  pages.  Paper  bound. 

ChiUI  Life  in  Many  Lands,    By  Etta  Austin 
Bbusdell  and  Mary  Frances  BlaisdelL  Illustrated. 
(A  Third  Reader.)    The  Macmillan  Co..  New  York. 
5%x7^in.  192  pages.  36c. 
We  have  rarely  seen  a  better  selection  of 
brief  stories,  poems,  and  extracts  for  the  read- 
ing of  children  than  has  been  made  in  this 
very  prettily  printed  book.   This  is  the  third 
fif  a  series  of  Readers,  in  all  of  which  the  pub- 


tion  of  i^roducing  an  artistic  and  at  the  same 
time  a  simple  effect  in  form,  with  genuine 
literary  taste. 

Der  Assistent,  By  Frida  Schanz.  Edited  by 
A.  Beinhom.  The  American  Book  Con  New  York. 
414X7  in.  MO  pages,  35c. 

Eben  Holden.  By  Irving  Bacheller.  The 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  5x7>^  in.  432 
pages.  flJO. 

This  book  reminds  us  of  "David  Harum"  in 
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its  Uncle  Eb — Eben  Holden — in  its  spicy 
sayings,  even  in  its  horse-deal.  It  is,  however, 
better  balanced  \  the  action  and  the  character 
sketch  go  hand  in  hand.  We  lose,  thus,  some 
of  those  deliffhtful  dissertations  of  "  Dave," 
but  we  gain  m  artistic  unity.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  northern  New  York  about  the  middle 
of  the  century,  giving  at  the  close  as  back- 
ground the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  which 
affords  Uncle  Eb's  proteg^  a  chance  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  The  interest,  however,  cen- 
ters in  Eben  Holden,  a  character  much  tike 
David  Harum  in  tenderness,  shrewdness,  and 
strength.  As  a  quotable  example  of  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  take  his  sum- 
ming up  of  the  "  resky  business,  buyin'  bosses  "; 
"  Got  t'jedge  the  owner  as  well  as  the  boss.  If 
there's  anything  the  matter  with  his  conscience 
it  'el  come  out  m  the  boss,  somewhere — every 
time.  Never  knew  a  mean  man  t'own  a  good 
boss.  Remember,  boy,  's  a  lame  soul  thet 
drives  a  limpin'  boss." 

History  of  Enfield.  Connecticut.  Vol.  I. 
Edited  and  published  by  Francis  (llcott  Alkin.  The 
WIckersham  Printing  Co.,  l^ncaster,  Pa.  6>ixlO 
in.  912  pages. 

'"One  is  minded  to  say  of  Enfield,  as  Horace 
Bushnell  said  of  Hartford,  that  *  it  would  be 
a  good  place  to  be  in  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.'"  So  wrote  Mr.  Bailey  a  year 
ago  in  an  article  published  in  The  Outlook 
and  entided  "A  New  England  Country  Road." 
Though  in  Connecticut.  Enfield  is  an  offshoot 
from  Springfield,  Mass.  As  its  settlement 
was  be^n  in  167H,  Enfield  is  thus,  for  America, 
an  ancient  town,  and  this  is  emphasized  by  an 
old-time  covered  bridge,  which  spans  the 
Connecticut.  The  town  has  now  come  into 
greater  prominence  by  the  appearance  of  a 
sumptuous  volume,  the  first  of  a  detailed  and 
interesting  work  upon  which  for  many  years 
Mr.  Francis  Olcott  Allen  has  been  engaged. 
This  compilation,  valuable  in  itself  as  a  volume 
of  reference,  is  also  in  its  make-up  a  protest 
against  those  town-histories  whicn  seem  to 
represent  rather  the  traditions  and  exploita- 
tions of  some  pushing  politician  or  rich  manu- 
facturer than  the  patient  and  painstaking,  if 
less  picturesque,  labor  of  a  more  ^uine  nis- 
torian,  one  who  finds  the  materials  for  his 
story  chiefiv  in  that  unappreciated  q^uarry,  the 
town-recoras,  apparently  fast  falling  into  obliv- 
ion in  this  country. 

Jonathan's  New  Boy.  By  Pythias  Damon. 
T.  S.  Denison,  publisher,  Chicago.  Sx7%  in.  98 
paget.  25c. 

Rne  Knot.  By  William  E.  Barton.  Illus- 
trated. D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  350  pages, 
H.50. 

Mr.  Barton  knows  the  region  along  the  line 
between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  which  is 
described  in  this  story,  and  the  types  of  men 
and  women  who  live  in  that  country,  and  they 
are  set  before  the  readers  of  "Pine  Knot" 
with  directness  and  sincerity  of  style.  The 
story  is  very  different  from  Mr.  Barton's  earlier 
story,  "A  Hero  in  Homespun,"  but  discloses 
the  same  strong  ethical  bent,  the  same  warm 
sympathy  with  men,  the  same  intense  feeling 
for  the  realities  of  experience.  The  centra 
figure  in  "Pine  Knot"  is  a  high-minded,  thor- 
oughly devoted,  very  unworldly  teacher,  who 


finds  his  way  into  the  backwoods  of  the  Border' 
State  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  and  who 
shares  in  the  fortunes  of  the  State  durii^  that 
trs^c  period.  His  daughter  is  one  of  the  best 
drawn  characters  in  the  story,  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  close' 
study  of  life,  of  intelligent  observation,  ot 
honest  work,  in  this  novel;  it  is,  however,  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  a  heroic  age, 
rather  than  to  fiction. 

Prophet  of  Hope,  The.    Studies  in  Zechariah. 

By  F.  B.  Meyer,  B..\.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co..  Xew 
Ygrk.  4Sx/  in.   157  pages.  #1. 

This  new  volume  by  Mr.  Meyer  is  marked  by 
his  well-known  characteristics  as  a  devotional 
and  spiritual  expositor  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  marked  also  more  than  many  of  his  books 
by  tho.se  millenarian  fancies  from  which  sober 
scholarship  turns  away.  From  Zechariah  xiv. 
Mr.  Meyer  learns  that  a  time  is  coming  when 
the  nations  will  gather  in  battle  against  Jeru 
salem,  then  a  stronghold  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  Clirist  will  then  visibly  stand  asam  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  in  glory.  \  olcanic 
action  will  then  greativ  modify  the  existing 
landscape,  so  as  literally  to  fulfill  the  topo- 
graphical statements  of  the  prophet! 

Spanish  Vetb,  Tbe.  By  Lieutenant  Peter  E. 
Trauk  Fiist  United  States  Cavalry.  The  Anmican 
Book  Co.,  New  York.  SlsXit^Uin.  209  pages.  $1. 

War  and  Labor.  By  Michael  Anitchkow. 
Longmans,  Green  ft  Co..  New  York.  5^X9  in.  578 
pages.  f5. 

The  author's  investigations  have  covered 
almost  as  wide  a  field  of  learning  as  those  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  he  has  also  a  Spencer- 
like ability  to  extract  from  tons  of  facts  the 
few  pounds  of  luminous  truth  they  contain. 
Nevertheless,  the  reading  ot  the  volume  leaves 
the  conviction  that  the  author  has  brought  to 
light  isolated  truths  rather  than  a  true  system 
upon  which  future  progress  may  be  built.  As 
to  war,  he  does  render  a  distmct  service  to 
progress  by  exposing  the  baselessness  of  the 
"optimistic  fatalism"  which  talks  of  the 
inevitable  establishment  of  universal  peace 
through  the  advances  of  military  science.  He 
shows  that  from  the  beginning  every  advance 
toward  the  use  of  more  destructive  weapons 
has  promised  as  much  as  the  advances  now  so 
much  heralded,  but  that  no  one  of  these 
advances  has  even  retarded  war.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington's  fear  that  the  torpedo  would 
make  naval  battles  impossible  had  as  much 
basis  as  the  present-day  hopes  from  smokeless 
powder  and  improved  shells.  The  autbOT 
sees  clearly  that  the  ends  of  peace  are  not  to 
be  secured  by  the  development  of  the  means 
of  war.  Indeed,  he  urges  we  must  look  toward 
economic  measures  by  which  the  unitj'  of 
interests  between  all  parts  of  the  globe  may 
be  established.  Here,  of  coui^  he  recog- 
nizes the  moral  truth  diat  has  given  strength 
to  the  free-trade  legislation.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, class  himself  with  the  free-traders,  but 
accepts  the  protectionists*  view  that  the  State 
ought  to  direct  tbe  coiu^e  of  industry,  and 
urges  that  the  ends  of  peace  and  international 
co-operation  can  be  secured  if  protection 
takes  the  form  of  direct  subsidies  to  home 
establishments  instead  of  hos^le  tariffs  against 
their  foreign  comEs^^^,(^oOgle 
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The  amendment 


to  the  North  Car- 
dlina  Constitution  has  been  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  nearly  sixty  thou- 
sand. This  amendment  provides  i  (I) 
That  every  person  presenting  himself  for 
registration  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  writ-, 
ten  in  English  language,  and  have 
paid  his  poll  tax ;  (2)  Provided  that  no 
male  person  entitled  to  vote  on  January  1, 
1867,  or  prior  theretc^  and  no  descendant 
of  any  such  person  shall  be  disfranchised 
by  the  amendment ;  '  (3)  Provided  he  shall 
have  registered  prior  to  December  1, 
1908;  and  (4)  That  all  persons  so  regis- 
tered shall  forever  thereafter  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  all  Sections,  if  they 
have  paid  their  poll  tax.  It  is  not  strange 
that  both  the  object  and  the  effect  of  this 
rather  complicated  and  cumbrous  pro- 
vision has  been  a  matter  of  some  per- 
plexity and  some  imperfect  and  partial 
representation.  The  first  clause  standing 
alone  would  confine  the  suffrage  to  per- 
sons able  to  read  and  write  English.  The 
second  clause  added  to  it  would  extend 
the  right  of  suffrage  practically  to  all  the 
white  males  in  the  State,  and  these  two 
clauses  togeUier  would  have  the  effect  to 
disfranchise  all  illiterate  n^froes  and  en- 
franchise all  illiterate  whites.  The  third 
proviso  modifies  the  other  two  and  ex- 
cludes all  illiterate  whites  who  come  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one  after  1 908.  If  this 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall  itself 
be  held  constitutional,  Uie  net  result  will 
be  this :  All  dttzens,  whether  black  or 
white,  who  can  read  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language  can  vote ;  all  white  citizens 
of  North  Carolina,  exclusive  of  foreign 
immigrants,  who  come  of  age  before  1 908 
can  vote,  whether  they  can  read  and  write 
the  &ij|^h  language  or  not ;  and  finally, 


no  white  citizens  of  the  State  who  come  of 
age  after  I908can  vote  unless  they  can  read 
and  write,  the  English  language.  So  much 
for  the  effect  of  the  amendment. 


North  Carolina  PelHIcs 


To  understand  its 
object  the  reader 
must  take  into  account  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  State.  In  the  western  or  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  State,  slave  labor  was 
never  profitable.  In  consequence  of  this 
fact  the  population  there  is  almost  exclu- 
sively white.  The  people  of  these  moun- 
tain counties  were  necessarily  much  poorer 
than  the  white  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
State,  and  also  were  much  more  illiterate, 
and  the  contempt  with  which  they  were 
sometimes  treated  b>  the  slave-owners  of 
die  lowlands  was  returned  by  no  small 
measure  of  hatred  even  before  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  When  the  war  came  the 
mountaineers  stood  loyally  by  the  Union, 
and  rendered  most  efficient  service  to  its 
armies  through  the  long  contest.  When 
the  war  ended  they  entered  the  Repub- 
lican party  en  masse,  and  because  of 
their  influence  North  Carolina  remained 
a  Republican  State  until  1876.  When 
the  Democrats  gained  control  in  that  year 
they  so  modified  the  system  of  govern- 
ment that  the  judges  and  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  various  counties  were 
elected  by  the  Legislature  instead  of  by 
the  people,  and  these  judicial  officers 
chose  the  county  magistrates,  having 
charge  of  the  finances.  In  this  way 
county  self-government  was  largely  abro- 
gated throughout  the  State,  in  order 
to  prevent  negro  control  in  any  of  the 
counties.  The  State  remained  Democratic 
until  1894,  when  the  formation  of  the 
Populist  party  out  of  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance and  its  natural  fusion  with  ^  the 
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Republican  par^  (which  had  represented 
the  poorer  classes)  drove  the  Democrats 
out  oi  power.  The  allied  parties  now  in 
control  restored  a  large  measure  of  a>unty 
self-^vemment,  and  through  its  restora- 
tion about  thirteen  hundred  negro  officials, 
chiefly  justices  of  the  peace  and  police- 
men, were  elected  or  appointed.  This  was 
followed  in  1898  by  a  political  reaction  ; 
the  Democrats  made  white  supremacy  the 
paramount  issue,  and  swept  the  State  by 
about  eighteen  thousand  majority  over  the 
combined  opposition  of  the  Republicans 
and  Populists. 


Til*  DtofraacblMBunt 
Amcadment 


The  L^slature  elect- 
ed in  1898  made  its 
chief  work  the  fram- 
ing of  the  constitutional  amendment  above 
described,  the  objecrt  of  which  has  been 
diffeiently  interpreted.  Some  of  its  advo- 
cates frankly  avowed  their  aim  to  be 
simply  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro, 
whose  participation  in  the  Government  is 
unquestionably  repugnant  to  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Southern  whites. 
Others  declared  that  they  made  no  objec- 
tion to  votes  by  intelligent  n^oes,  but 
would  not  be  ruled  by  ignorant  negroes. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  disfranchise  the 
negro  because  he  is  a  negro,  since  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  prohibits  any  such  race  dis- 
crimination ;  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
secure  a  majority  for  an  amendment  which 
would  disfranchise  white  men  who  already 
possessed  the  franchise,  and  impracticable 
to  secure  a  majority  for  a  provision  which 
would  disfranchise  their  sons  just  0}mii^ 
to  maturity.  About  one-quarter  of  the 
white  voters  in  North  Carolina  are  illit- 
erate, and  these  men  would  have  secured 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  any  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  disqualified 
them  from  voting.  The  legislators  there- 
fore followed  substantially  the  plan 
adopted  in  Louisiana  and  embodied  in  the 
amendment  as  described  above.  When 
the  campaign  began,  however,  they  found 
-that  fear  was  general  among  the  white 
voters  that,  while  the  educational  qual- 
ification clause  would  be  sustained  by 
the  courts,  the  "  grandfather  "  clause  pro- 
tecting white  voters  would  be  overthrown 
and  that  thus  the  white  illiterates 
would  suffer  disfranchisement  together 


with  the  colored.  To  avoid  the  danger 
of  this  result,  the  l^slators  inserted  in 
the  amendment  a  new  clause  declarii^ 
that  "  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  presented  and  adopted  as  one  indivis- 
ible plan  for  the  r^^lation  of  the  suffrage, 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  to  so  connect 
the  different  parts  and  to  make  them  so 
dependent  upon  each  other  that  the  whole 
shall  stand  or  fail  together," 


Th.  c«afr.ip.  «>d  ^  of  this  clause 

Its  Rcsulu       tbe  hesitating  illiterate 

white  voters  were  con- 
vinced that  their  rights  were  not  jeopar- 
dized, and  a  campaign  of  unexampled 
vigor  for  white  supremacy  was  prosecuted 
all  over  the  State.  In  the  bladE  counties 
about  one-quarter  of  all  the  white  popu- 
lation oiganized  clubs  of  "  Red  ShirtsJ* 
with  the  manifest  purpose  of  overawing 
the  negro  voters.  These  clubs  often 
marched  armed,  and,  while  politicians 
claimed  that  the  '*  Red  Shirts  "  and  the 
rifles  were  merely  picturesque  features  of 
the  campaign,  this  claim  cannot  have  been 
fully  believed  by  the  men  who  made  it. 
In  a  few  places  Populist  spealrers  were 
kept  from  holding  meetings.  In  the 
county  containing  the  dty  of  Wilmii^on 
only  about  thirty  negroes  registered  out 
of  three  thousand  entitled  to  vote. 
Throughout  the  black  section  of  the  State 
there  was  practically  no  negro  registration. 
Every  one  knew  that  the  amendment 
would  take  away  the  voting  rights  ci 
three-fifths  of  the  colored  race,  yet  the 
very  men  who  were  thus  to  be  deprived 
of  an  influence  upon  the  administration 
of  the  State  feared  to  vote  against  it,  and 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  n^roes 
secured  the  favor  of  the  whites  by  support- 
ing the  amendment.  The  white  Republi- 
cans of  the  State  formally  opposed  the 
amendment,  and,  while  the  Populist  party, 
as  such,  took  no  stand  in  the  matter,  most 
of  the  Populists  united  with  the  Repub- 
licans in  this  opposition.  Neverthe- 
less, these  white  champions  of  negro 
rights  were  not  able  to  stem  the  tide 
of  race  feeling.  As  the  campaign  pro- 
gressed, the  certainty  of  Democratic  vic- 
tory increased,  and  few  were  surprised 
when  the  counting  of  the  vote  showed  that 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
and  the  amendment  disqualifying  illiterate 
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negroes  both  had  a  majority  of  nearly  excuse  for  the  methods  which  were  em- 
sixty  thousand.  ployed  to  secure  its  adoption. 


Omnneot.  «  th.  remains  for  us  to  ex- 
Election  press  m  a  few  words  our 
judgment  respecting  this 
election  and  its  results.  If  this  amend 
■  ment  should  be  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
probably  will  be,  and  if  that  court  should 
see  reason  for  the  conviction  that  the 
object,  however  disguised,  was-really  to 
disfranchise  the  blacks  because  they  are 
blacks,  it  would  necessarily  hold  the 
amendment  unconstitutional.  It  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  for  a  community  to  con- 
fine the  suffrage  to  those  who  can  read 
and  write  ;  it  is  not  legitimate  to  give  the 
suffrage  to  ignorant  whites  and  deny  it  to 
educated  blocks.  In  disfranchising  those 
who  possess  the  suffrage  it  is  not  illegiti- 
mate to  distinguish  between  those  who 
are  just  coming  into  possession  of  the 
ballot  and  those  who  have  had  it  a  third 
of  a  century.  It  might  even  be  necessary 
in  practical  politics  to  include  those 
who  were  just  about  to  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  suffrage  and  whose  exclu- 
sion by  a  new  educational  qualification 
would  arouse  a  hostili^  which  would  en- 
danger the  success  of  the  amendment.  But 
it  ought  not  to  take  eight  years  for  a 
North  Carolina  father  to  learn  that  his  boy 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  order  to 
vote,  and  to  secure  for  him  the  education 
which  is  made  a  prerequisite  to  the  suf- 
frage, ^d  what  is  worse  than  anyUiing 
in  the  provision  itself  is  the  violation 
throughout  the  State  of  the  right  of  free 
discussion  and  the  right  to  free  suffrage 
in  this  election.  Physical  terror  was  em- 
ployed to  prevent  negroes  from  voting ; 
social  terror  to  prevent  white  men  from 
voting.  Free  discussion  from  the  plat- 
form was  prevented;  free  discussion  in 
the  press  was  threatened.  These  methods 
of  carrying  the  amendment  are  far  worse 
tiian  the  amendment  itself.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  dishonor  to  the  State  of  this 
election  is  greater  than  the  dishonor  in- 
flicted upon  it  by  the  misbehavior  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  negro  offi- 
cials .under  what  was  miscalled  "  negro 
rule."  Argument  is  possible  for  the 
amendment;  argument  would  be  plausi- 
ble if  for  190S  was  substituted  1902 ;  but 
there  can  be  no  defense,  no  apology,  no 


The  Prohibition  cnp.isD  The  minoT  parties, 
the  Prohibitionists 
and  Socialists,  are  both  expecting  this 
year  to  increase  enormously  the  vote  they 
polled  in  1896.  The  Socialist  campaign, 
because  of  the  division  in  the  SociaHst 
ranks,  is  not  yet  well  under  way,  but  the 
Prohibition  campaign  is  already  not  only 
mapped  out  but  begun.  One  novel  fea- 
ture is  this  year  to  be  introduced.  A 
campaign  train  has  been  chartered  which, 
setting  out  from  Chicago,  is  first  to  traverse 
the  States  of  the  Middle  West,  and  then 
return  to  the  East,  This  train  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  principal  orators — 
including  the  Presidential  candidate,  Mr. 
Woolley — to  address  a  laige  number'of 
rural  audiences  each  day,  and  in  the 
evenings  reach  as  many  town  and  city 
audiences  as  they  could  have  done 
without  the  train.  Many  towns  and 
villages  along  the  proposed  route  have 
already  sent  to  the  National  Committee 
offering  to  pay  the  amount  required  for 
the  special  train  meetings,  and  to  defray  all 
tiie  expenses  which  the  chartering  of  the 
train  has  entailed.  The  Prohilntionists 
base  their  claim  of  a  largely  increased 
vote  chiefly  upon  the  unpopularity  of  the 
canteen.  Comptroller  Coler,  of  this  city, 
last  week  astonished  the  politicians  of  all 
parties  by  stating  that  on  this  issue  the 
Prohibitionists  of  New  York  State  would 
poll  a  hundred  thousand  votes  this  fall.  At 
the  Prohibition  headquarters  the  claims 
made  were  more  moderate,  but  absolute 
confidence  was  expressed  that  the  party 
would  more  than  make  good  its  losses 
in  1896.  In  that  year  its  vote  was  little 
more  than  half  as  great  as  in  1892. 
West  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  was  said,  about 
half  the  Prohibitionists  voted  for  Mr. 
Bryan,  while  east  of  the  Alleghanies  there 
was  a  similar  loss — ^most  of  it  going  to 
swell  the  majority  of  Mr.  McKinley.  This 
year,  it  is  claimed  that  nearly  all  of  the  old 
voters  will  return  and  that  many  new  ones 
will  come  with  them. 


CUIBM  of 

Bzpactvd  RecnilU 


Some  of  these  accessions 
to  the  Prohibition  party 
are  expected  to  come 
from  anti-imperialists  w^  oppose  both 
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McKinley  and  Bryan.  In  the  rural,  dis- 
tricts, anti-imperialism  is  believed,  at 
Prohibition  headquarters,  to  be  stronger 
than  in  the  cities,  and  to  be  peculiarly 
strong  among  the  temperance  voters.  In 
answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  most  of  the 
expected  accessions  would  come  from  the 
Republican  party,  the  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  Prohibition  Committee  said 
that  the  Prohibition  strength  did  not 
come  from  the  Republicans  in  anything 
like  so  large  a  measure  as  is  generally 
believed.  In  the  .Democratic  counties  of 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  where  three- 
quarters  of  the  substantial  farmers  are 
Democrats,  three-quarters  of  the  Prohibi- 
tionists are  former  Democrats,  while  in  the 
Republican  counties,  where  nearly  all  of 
this  independent  middle  class  is  Republi- 
can, the  Prohibitionists  nearly  all  have 
Republican  antecedents.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  pivotal  States  this  year,  it  is 
expected  that  most  of  the  Prohibition 
gains  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Repub- 
licans, just  as  most  of  the  Socialist  gains 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Democrats. 
How  much  credence  is  to  be  attached  to 
these  expectations  it  is  yet  too  early  in 
the  campaign  to  judge.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  considerable  independent  vote 
which  is  dissatisfied  with  both  parties. 
Both  parties,  if  they  are  wise,  will  endeavor 
to  get  this  vote.  If  the  election  promises 
to  be  close,  it  will  be  divided  between  the 
two,  on  the  principle  of  choosing  the  least 
of  two  evils,  by  voters  who  r^rd  both 
parties  as  evils.  If  it  appears  likely  that 
the  election  will  go  largely  in  one  way, 
these  dissatisfied  independents  will  cast 
their  votes  for  some  third  party,  by  way 
of  protest  against  the  other  two.  We  are 
disinclined  to  prophesy,  but  our  present 
impression  is  that  as  the  campaign  pro- 
ceeds other  issues  will  overshadow  those 
of  the  lesser  parties,  and  that  both  Pro- 
hibitionists and  Socialists  will  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  smallness  of  their  ultimate 
vote. 

In  Idaho,  the  Populists 
^*'Jf  FMiw?"  nominated  an  inde- 

pendent State  ticket  As  a 
condition  of  fusion  they  demanded  that 
the  allied  parties  should  condemn  the 
continuance  of  martial  law  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  mining  district,  and  the  Demo- 
crats refused  thus  to  rebuke  the  State 


officials  of  their  own  party,  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  tnartiat  law.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  silver  forces  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Republicans  to  carry  the  Legislature 
and  elect  aUnited  States  Senator  to  succeed 
Senator  Shoup,  though  ex-Senator  Dubois, 
who  has  the  indorsement  of  the  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  of  the  Silver  Republicans, 
expects  to  gain  the  seat  In  1S96  the 
Fusionists  carried  the  State  by  a  majority 
of  three  to  one;  but  in  1898,  when 
the  Populists  refused  to  co-operate 
with  the  other  silver  parties,  the 
Democratic  and  Silver  Republican  plu- 
rality was  but  four  to  three.  In 
Kansas  the  Populist  State  Committee 
has  voted  to  accept  the  expected 
declination  of  Mr.  Towne  and  make  Mr. 
Stevenson  the  candidate  of  the  Populist 
party.  This  action  of  the  Kansas  Com- 
mittee makes  surer  than  before  that  Mr. 
Towne  will  decline  the  Populist  nomina- 
tion, for  Kansas  is  one  of  the  doubtful 
States  whose  Populist  and  Silver  Repub- 
lican voters  were  most  keenly  disappointed 
by  Mr.  Towne's  defeat  at  Kansas  Ci^, 
From  the  first  Mr.  Towne  has  desired  to 
decline  in  favor  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  but  he 
has  been  unwilling  to  take  this  step  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Populists  who  noni- 
inated  him.  The  Republicans  report  that 
many  Populist  voters  are  returning  to  their 
old  party — the  Republican.  Among  the 
Populists  who  have  seceded  are  ex-Senator 
Peffer  and  Mrs.  Lease,  of  Kansas,  and  ex- 
Governor  Waite,  of  Colorada  Ex-Govem- 
or  Lewelling,  of  Kansas,  is  also  reported  to 
have  renounced  Populism  and  espoused 
Socialism  in  its  stead.  Over  against  these 
losses  the  Fusionists'  claim  gains  equal 
importance,  including  in  Nebraska  two 
Republican  members  of  the  present  State 
Le^slature.  It  is  very  obvious,  therefore, 
that  this  year's  vote  in  the  West  cannot  be 
calculated  from  the  '96  tables.'' 


While  there  seems 

Tb.  8.i««.  at  H.o.gu.  ^ 

uncertainty  in  official  circles  with  regard 
to  the  report  from  Managua  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  has  seized  the  prc^ 
erty  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  at 
that  place,  the  news  is  not  in  itself  sur- 
prising, and  will  probably  be  authenti- 
cated in  due  time.  The  facts  are  these : 
The  Maritime  Canal  Company,  under  its 
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concession  granted  by  Nicaragua  in  1887, 
was  obliged  to  complete  the  canal  within 
ten  years;  twelve  years  have  passed,  and 
the  canal  is  not  completed,  nor  has  any 
serious  attempt  been  made  to  complete  it ; 
last  year  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
accordingly  notified  the  Company  that, 
under  the  terms  of  the  concession,  its 
rights  had  been  forfeited  and  its  property 
could  be  seized ;  thereupon,  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  appealed  to  a  provision 
of  the  concession  that  any  misunderstand- 
ing in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
concession  should  be  submitted  to  four 
arbitrators,  two  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Company  and  two  by  Nicaragua,  with  a 
fifth  to  be  selected  by  the  four,  if  they 
failed  to  agree.  The  Nicaragua  Govern- 
ment appears  to  have  acceded  to  this 
demand  for  arbitration,  although  it  might 
seem  a  question  whether  the  point  at  issue 
could  fairly  be  called  one  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  concession,  but  it  insisted  that 
the  arbitrators  to  be  named  by  the  Mari- 
time Canal  Company  should  bs  citizens 
of  Nicara^a,  appealing  in  its  turn  to  a 
law  of  that  State — a  law,  by  the  way, 
which  is  said  to  be  post  facto  as  regards 
the  concession ;  naturally,  the  Company 
demurred,  and  it  has  been,  in  part  at 
least,  sustained  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  position  taken.  Thus 
mattera  stand,  and  the  reported  seizure  of 
property  is  the  last  move  in  the  stru^le 
on  the  part  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Company  will  appeal  to  the 
United  States  for  protection.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  here  that  the  assets  of 
the  Company  consisted  chiefly  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  induce  our  Government  to 
assume  its  concession  under  an  extension 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Nicaragua  Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile  the  Nicaragua  Gov- 
ernment has  announced  the  grant  of  a 
concession  for  the  right  to  build  a  canal 
to  Edward  Eyre  and  E.  F.  Cragin,  and 
Mr.  Crimmins,  of  the  Eyre-Cragin  syndi- 
cate, declares  that  the  concession  is  per- 
petual and  includes  the  right  to  police  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  canaL  Senator 
Morgan,  of  Alabama,  is  reported  as 'say- 
ing that  "these  speculators  [the  Eyre- 
Cragin  syndicate]  are  violating  the  laws 
and  laying  themselves  open  to  a  term  in 
the  penitentiary,"  and  that,  as  the  Maritime 
Company  had  spent  $4,500,000  and  the 
United  States  Government  over  $1,000,- 


000  in  furthering  the  canal  under  that 
concession,  "  the  Nicaragua  Government 
was  bound  to  extend  the  concession." 
All  of  this  strengthens  the  general  feeling 
that  our  Government  should  be  very 
cautious  in  dealing  with  claimants  to  con- 
cessions, past,  present,  or  future.  The 
canal  should  .either  be  built  and  owned  by 
the  United  States  or  built  and  owned  by 
a  private  company,  without  aid,  bonus, 
subsidies,  or  guarantees  of  any  kind  from 
the  Government.  The  fact  that  both  the 
political  parties  have  affirmed  that  the 
canal  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  United  States  Government  gives  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  this  policy  will  be 
pursued. 

Th«  Cub.o  Co»rtit«-  ^ast  week  there  was 
tiocai  jUMinbiy  issued  ffom  the  United 
States  War  Depart- 
ment the  formal  order  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  Cuban  Constitutional  As- 
sembly which  will  meet  in  Havana  on 
November  3.  The  terms  of  the  order, 
which  has  been  duly  promulgated  by  Gen- 
eral Wood  in  Cuba,  are  so  important  in 
their  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  island 
that  we  print  it  in  full : 

Whereas,  the  Cong;ress  of  the  United  States 
bv  its  joint  resolution  of  April  20,  1898,  de- 
clared "  that  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independ- 
ent, that  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island, 
except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts 
its  detemiination  when  that  is  accomplished 
to  leave  the  government  and  control  cff  the 
island  to  its  people  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Cuba  have  estab- 
lished municipal  governments,  deriving  their 
authority  from  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
given  under  just,  equal  laws,  and  are  now 
ready  in  like  manner  to  proceed  to  the  estat)- 
lishment  of  a  general  government  which  shall 
assume  and  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction, 
and  control  over  the  island  ? 

Therefore  it  is  ordered  that  a  general  election 
be  held  in  the  island  of  Cuba  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  September,  in  the  year  1900,  to 
elect  delegates  to  a  convention  to  meet  in  the 
city  of  Havana,  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  in  the  year  1900,  to 
frame  and  adopt  a  constitution  for  the  people 
of  Cuba,  and,  as  a  part  thereof,  to  provide  for 
and  agree  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  relations  to  exist  between  that 
Government  and  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
and  to  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people 
of  officers  under  such  constitution,  and  the 
transfer  of  government  to  officers  so  elected. 
The  election  will  be  held  in  ^f^^^^^^^^mi 
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precincts  of  the  island  under  and  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Electoral  Law  of  April  18, 
1900,  and  the  amendments  thereof.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  several  provinces  wilt  elect  deteg^ates 
m  number  proportioned  to  their  populations 
as  determined  by  the  census,  viz.:  The  people 
of  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  will  elect 
three  delegates.  The  people  of  the  Province 
of  Havana  will  elect  eight  delegates-  The 
people  of  the  Province  of  Matanzas  will  elect 
four  delegates.  The  people  of  the  Province 
of  Santa  Qara  will  elect  seven  delegates.  The 
peofde  of  die  Province  of  Puerto  Principe  will 
elect  two  delegates.  The  people  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Santiago  will  dect  seven  dele^tes. 

It  is  understood  that  the  principle  of 
minority  representation  is  to  be  intro- 
duced by  General  Wood  in  this  election. 


A  criticiim  agree  with  the  New  York 
"  Times  "  in  thinking  that  this 
order  needs  explanation.  What  is  meant 
by  the  declaration  that  the  Convention 
is  to  frame  and  adopt  a  Constitution^ 
Does  this  indicate  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  ?  We  hope  not  A  Convention 
of  thirty-seven  members,  elected,  as  this 
Convention  must  be,  under  military  author- 
ity, oug^t  not  be  allowed  to  determine 
finally  what  shall  be  the  Constitution  of 
Cuba  and  what  the  relations  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States.  Even  if  it  be 
granted  that  such  a  Convention  could 
do  that  work  wisely  and  well,  more  wisely 
and  better  than  it  could  be  done  by  the 
people,  it  cannot  do  it  more  satisfac- 
torily ;  it  cannot  do  it  without  subjecting 
itself  to  the  suspicion  of  being  controlled 
by  special  commercial  and  political 
interests ;  especially  whatever  relations 
it  attempts  to  establish  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  suspicion  of  being  in  the 
interest  rather  of  the  United  States 
than  of  Cuba.  For  these  reasons  it 
appears  to  us  clear  that  the  work  of  the 
Convention  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  we  shall  assume  that 
this  is  intended  until  there  is  some  official 
interpretation  of  a  different  tenor.  But 
we  cannot  but  think  it  very  desirable 
that  this  interpretation  should  be  explicidy 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  by  Gen- 
eral Wood  speaking  for  the  Secretary. 
This  would,  of  course,  make  it  necessary 
to  determine  who  are  the  people  to  whose 
suffrages  the  Constitution  should  be  sub- 
mitted.  The  conditions  of  suffrage  might 


be  determined  by  the  Convention,  tho«^ 
there  is  objection  to  leaving  so  small  a 
body  to  select  the  voters  to  pass  upon 
this  work.  Probably  a  better  method 
would  be  to  continue  the  conditions  on 
which  suffrage  was  based  in  the  recent 
municipal  elections,  and  to  do  this  by 
order  of  the  War  Department,  or  possibly 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  Convention  and 
the  War  Department.  It  ought  ncrt  be 
referred  to  universal  suffrage ;  the  igno- 
rant and  heterogeneous  population  of  Cuba 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  determine  die 
structure  of  its  government  The  Ameri- 
can Constitution  was  not  determined  by 
universal  suffrage ;  that  came  later. 


■■  "^^^  trustwordiy 

SttM  newspaper  account  of 

conditions  in  Pekii^, 
up  to  July  21,  was  received  last  vce-k  by 
the  London  '*  Times  "  from  its  correspond^ 
ent,  Dr.  Morrison.  The  "  Times  "  corre- 
spondent stated  that  there  had  been  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  since  July  18,  but 
from  apprehension  of  treachery  there  had 
been  no  relaxation  of  vigilance.  Barri- 
cades around  the  besieged  area  and  also 
batteries  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the 
Imperial  City  were  being  strengthened  by 
Chinese  soldiers,  but  the  main  body  of 
the  Imperial  soldiery  had  left  Peking  to 
meet  the  relief  forces.  Supplies  were  be- 
ginning to  come  in,  and  the  condition  of 
the  besieged  was  apparently  improving. 
The  wounded  were  doing  well,  and  the 
hospital  arrangements  were  admirable. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  cases  had  passed 
through  the  hospital.  The  casualties  had 
been  fifty-six  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  wounded.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  Morrison  letter,  however,  was 
in  its  disclosure  of  Chinese  treachery. 
The  Tsungli  Yamgn,  or  Foreign  Office, 
had  forwarded  to  Sir  Claude  Macdonald, 
the  British  Minister,  a  copy  of  a  letto^ 
from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  Queen  Vio 
toria,  "  attributing  all  deeds  of  violence 
to  bandits,  and  requesting  her  Majesty's 
assistance  to  extricate  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment from  its  difficulties,"  while  only  the 
day  before  an  Imperial  edict  had  been 
issued  calling  on  the  Boxers  to  continue 
to  render  loyal  and  patriotic  services 
in  exterminating  the  Christians  and  com- 
mandmg  WU^^^^^^^^^jr^j^f^iocxgd 
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all  missionaries  from  China  and  to  arrest 
all  Christians  and  compel  them  to  re- 
nounce their  faith.  The  Queen's  reply 
to  the  Chinese  letter  is  not  stated,  but 
the  Chinese  Minister  in  Washington  tele- 
graphs that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  gladly  assist  the  Chinese 
authorities  against  the  Boxer  mobs. 


Peking 


The  latest  information  from  the 
Ministers  at  Peking  comes  from 
the  Japanese  Legation  under  date  of  July 
23,  and  from  the  British  Legation  July  24. 
The  Japanese  information  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  foreigners  then  had  but  five  days' 
provisions  and  twenty-five  rounds  of  am- 
munition to  each  man.  The  British  letter 
is  from  Sir  Claude  Macdonald : 

We  are  surrounded  by  Imperial  troops  who 
are  firing  on  us  continually.  The  enemy  is 
enterprising,  but  cowardly.  We  have  provi- 
sions for  about  a  fortnight  and  we  are  eating 
our  ponies.  The  Chinese  Government,  if 
there  be  one^  has  done  nothing  whatever  to 


help  us.  If  the  Chinese  do  not  press  the 
attack  wc  can  hold  out  for,  say,  ten  days.  So 
no  time  should  be  lost  if  a  terrible  massacre  is 
to  be  avoided. 

Li-Hung-Chang  will  thus  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  the  Powers  to  believe 
that  the  Imperial  Government  was  the 
victim  of  the  Boxers  instead  of  working 
with  them.  It  is  now  two  months  since 
direct  communications  between  our  own 
Government  and  its  Minister  were  sus- 
pended. We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Chinese  authorities  could  have  re- 
stored communication  if  they  would.  Un- 
til such  communication  is  restored  it  13  just 
for  us  both  to  decline  to  accept  Chinese 
statements  concerning  the  Ministers  and  to 
insist  on  advancing  upon  Peking  to  reopen 
communication.  We  hope  that  the  Chinese 
Government,  as  represented  by  the  more  en- 
lightened men,  such  as  the  Emperor  Kuang- 
Su  and  the  Viceroys  Li-Hung-Chang  and 
Chang-Chi-Tung,  may  co-operate  with,  not 
oppose,  our  advance.   To  the  offer  from 
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LI-Hung-Chang  and  others  of  free  com- 
munication on  condition  that  the  march 
to  Peking  be  suspended,  and  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  advance  of  the  allies  was  an 
unfriendly  act,  Secretary  Hay  made  a  con- 
clusive reply  when  he  demanded  free  com- 
munication with  our  Minister  at  Peking  as 
a  right  and  not  as  a  favor,  adding  Uiat 
the  denial  of  such  coramuDication  by  the 
Chinese  Government  is  in  itself  an  un- 
friendly act,  and  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
the  Ministers.  We  may  add  that  Li- 
Hung-Chang's  offer  implied  an  act  of  in- 
ternational treachery,  namely,  the  use  of 
the  envoys  as  hostages.  As  between  two 
unfriendly  acts,  the  isolation  of  foreign 
envoys  in  Peking,  forbidding  intercourse 
between  them  and  their  Governments, 
is  infinitely  more  unfriendly  than  is  the 
sending  of  an  expedition  to  reopen  com- 
munication with  them.  Li-Hung-Chang 
replied  that  no  news  messages  would 
be  delivered  to  the  Ministers  because 
the  foreigners  were  advancing  on  Pek- 
'ing,  but  it  is  now  reported  that  an  Im- 
perial edict  provides  for  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Ministers  with  their  Govern* 
ments.  The  fear  that  the  advance  of  the 
international  force  on  the  capital  will  be 
the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  the  Ministers 
does  not  appear  to  be  shared  by  the  high 
officials  of  our  own  Government 


Th«  Canpalfn  In  China 


General  Chaifee  tele- 


graphs that  the  Amer- 
icans, British,  and  Japanese  have  com- 
bined in  the  advance  on  Peking.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  General  Chaffee 
may  be  selected  to  command  the  inter- 
national forces.  As  America  is  the  one 
Power  on  Chinese  soil  having  no  ulterior 
motive  in  restoring  order,  her  representa- 
tive ought  to  be  the  most  acceptable  of 
all  the  military  leaders.  Undoubtedly 
President  McKinley  had  this  circumstance 
in  mind  when  he  advanced  General  Chaffee 
to  a  Major-Generalship,  thus  giving  him 
equal  army  rank  with  any  official  so  far 
connected  with  the  international  forces. 
On  Sunday  of  this  week  the  relief  column, 
sixteen  thousand  strong,  engaged  the 
Chinese  at  Peitsang,  ten  miles  above 
Tientsin  and  at  the  head  of  tidewater. 
The  engagement  lasted  all  day,  resulting 
in  a  reported  loss  of  twelve  hundred  amon|^ 


the  allies.  The  Chinese  are  believed  to 
have  retreated.  As  the  victory  seems  to 
have  remained  with  the  foreigners,  they 
have,  we  hope,  nothing  to  fear  before 
reaching  the  walled  city  of  Tungchau, 
twelve  miles  from  the  capital.  According 
to  press  despatehes  the  allied  expedition 
will  make  use  of  several  hundred  junks, 
captured  at  Tientsin.  These  will  ascend 
the  Pei  River  to  Tungchau.  The  rumor 
persists  that  some  of  the  allied  troops 
have  been  disembarked  at  Shanhaikuan, 
a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Peking. 
The  sending  of  troops  by  this  much 
longer  journey  to  the  capital  would  of 
course  be  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
attention  from  the  main  advance  by  die 
river  route.  Last  week  scnne  members 
of  the  Tsungli  Yam^n  were  beheaded 
because  they  urged  the  preservation  of 
the  Ministers'  lives.  This  deed  was  the 
work  of  Li  Ping-Heng,  who  now  com- 
mands the  Peking  troops.  He  was  the 
official  who  ordered  the  Paoting  massacre 
and  has  long  been  a  close  friend  of  that 
other  rabid  anti-foreign  leader.  Prince 
Tuan.  Last  week  Prince  Tuan's  troops 
in  the  north  met  with  surprising  successes. 
They  not  only  checked  the  Russians  on 
the  Amur  River,  sinking  four  of  their 
steamers,  but  actually  checked  the  Rus- 
sian in  lower  Manchuria,  defeating  them 
near  Niuchang,  Emboldened  by  this, 
the  Chinese  Governor  of  Mukden,  the 
ancient  Manchu  capital,  has  now  thrown 
off  the  mask  and  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion urging  the  massacre  of  all  Christians. 
The  Chinese  are  also  displaying  marked 
activity  further  south.  At  Chifu  and  at 
the  Wusung  Forts  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  fifteen  miles  from 
Shanghai)  the  Chinese  have  been  greatly 
increasing  their  troops.  Throughout  the 
entire  Yangtse  Valley  the  missionaries  are 
now  beginning  to  be  more  farmed.  Id 
the  province  of  Hunan  some  Italian 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  massacred 
after  revolting  torture.  Even  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  so  civilized  a  place  as  Hankau 
several  missionaries  have  been  murdered, 
while  from  Chungldng,  fifteen  hundred 
miles  up  the  river,  not  only  the  mission- 
aries but  all  the  foreign  officials  have 
fled.  Further  south,  on  the  coast,  the 
English  mis^on  at  the  treaty  port  of 
Ningpo,  in  the  province  of  Chektang,  has 
been  destroyed  and  ^elv9  nissionaries 
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have  been  murdered.  The  mission  sta- 
tions at  Fuchau  and  Amoy,  however,  in 
the  neighboring  province  of  Fukien,  ap- 
pear to  be  as  yet  undisturbed.  In  the 
island  of  Hainan  the  missionaries  have 
been  in  great  peril,  and  have  fled  to  Hong- 


Tbe  Boer  Wu 


Last  week's  interest  in  the 
Boer  war  was  political  rather 
than  military.    Although  Lord  Roberts's 
scouts,  advancing  eastward  from  Middel- 
burg,  found  the  country  largely  denuded 
of  Boers  between  that  point  and  the  Por- 
tug^uese  frontier,  and  although  Ix)rd  Kitch- 
ener is  drawing  a  closer  and  closer  circle 
around  the  Boers  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  events  north  and  souUi  of  the 
former   Boer    republics    attracted  the 
greater  interest.    In  the  north  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  with  characteristic  energj',  is 
already  at  work  in  the  vast  region  which 
now  bears  his  name,  striving  to  induce  the 
colonial  forces  from  Australia  and  Canada 
to  remain  after  the  present  war  and  to 
grow  up  with  the  country.    To  every  de- 
sirable settler  he  offers  a  retainer  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  him- 
self and  of  sixty  dollars  for  his  horse, 
provided  the  man   shall   hold  himself, 
horse,  and  rifle  at  the  disposal  of  the  au- 
thorities for   periodical   musters.  This 
is  a  clever  scheme  for  aiding  an  a  rmed 
peace,  but  by  its  very  nature  is  opposed 
to  what  the  British  Government  proposes, 
namely,  to  remove  as  many  soldiers  as 
possible  from  South  Africa,  although  the 
programme  of  the  War  Office,  as  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  week  ago, 
provides  for  retaining  forty-five  thousand 
men  in  South  Africa  until  February,  1901. 
In  the  south  the  interest  is  centered  .in 
the  exercise  of  martial  law  in  Cape  Colony. 
So  far  the  courts-martial  have  been  mark- 
edly lenient  in  their  proceedings,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  friction  expected  at 
first  will  result.    Martial  law  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  military  law,  but  corre- 
sponds rather  with  the  French  "  state  of 
siege."    In  the  Toronto  "  Sun,"  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  who,  our  readers  will  re- 
member, is  an  extreme  liberal  in  present 
conditions,  maintains  that  military  law 
is   necessarily  exceptional,   as  is  laid 
down  in  the  annual  Mutiny  Act  for  the 
goveniment  and  discipline  of  the  British 


army.  "  Martial  law,  on  the  other  hand, 
means  the  suspension  of  all  law  and  the  de- 
livery of«citizens  into  the  arbitrary  hands  of 
a  military  tribunal,  armed  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  unjudicial  in  its  compo- 
sition, bound  by  no  regular  rules  of  pro- 
cedure or  evidence,  and  almost  invariably 
constituted  as  an  instrument  of  terror- 
ism to  give  effect  to  the  cruel  panic  or 
the  vindictive  tyranny  of  the  hour."  Mr. 
Smith  insists  that  the  exercise  of  martial 
law  at  all  in  a  country  where  the  civil 
courts  are  open  is  a  breach  of  the  Great 
Charter,  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  of 
the  muniments  and  principles  of  British 
justice. 

In  his  just  pub- 
Boffcntl««ntlnEu«v«  lished  work  on 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Musgrave  says  that 
Boer  sympathy  in  France  is  largely  a  vin- 
dictive, anti-British  attitude,  due  to  British 
strictures  during  the  Dreyfus  case,  and 
adds  that  French  vituperations  against 
the  United  States  during  the  war  with 
Spain  indicate  the  value  of  popular  per- 
spicuity in  national  questions.  Angered 
by  the  sympathy  shown  by  Great  Britain 
for  the  United  States  during  the  war, 
Spain  has  taken  an  attitude  of  denuncia- 
tion of  this  *'  second  manifestation  of 
Anglo-Saxon  aggression."  As  might  be 
expected  from  a  Government  ever  anti- 
British,  in  Russia  there  is  grandiloquent 
denunciation,  and,  apparently,  no  sensi- 
tiveness r^arcUng  the  pitiless  rule  in 
Russian  dependencies.  Anti-Boer  senti- 
ment in  Germany  is  largely  the  result  of 
commercial  hostility,  and  in  Holland  is 
the  result  of  racial  ties.  Mr.  Musgrave 
points  out,  however,  that  the  people  of 
smaller  States,  not  so  much  afflicted  with 
commercial  and  political  jealousies,  take 
a  more  dispassionate  view  of  international 
contests ;  that  strong  parties  in  Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia,  and  Italy  support  the 
British  side,  that  Denmark  is  mostly  anti- 
Boer,  and  that  the  Greeks  are  warmly 
supporting  the  Power  which,  more  than 
once,  has  proved  their  true  friend.  He 
adds  that  the  Balkan  States  are  decidedly 
pro-British,  and  that  both  Hungary  and 
Servia  have  proffered  contingents  "  to 
uphold  the  prc^ess  and  equal  rights  of 
which  the  Transvaal  Republic  is  the 
actual  negation."  However  just  Mr. 
Musgrave's  observations  may  Jje,  it  would 
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seem  that  a  pro-Boer  spirit  on  the  Conti- 
nent is  still  distinctly  evident  everywhere, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  action  of  tht  Inter- 
parliamentary Congress  for  Peace  Arbi- 
tration held  last  week  at  Paris,  Speak- 
ing of  the  apparent  impotence  of  the 
Hague  Conference,  M.  Dorand  protested 
particularly  against  the  war  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  expressed  astonishment  that  the 
requests  for  arbitration  made  by  the 
South  African  Republic  had  not  found 
an  etho  in  Europe.  In  reply,  Lord  Stan- 
hope, one  of  the  English  delegates,  stated 
that  friends  of  peace  in  his  country  had 
done  everything  possible  to  prevent  war. 
The  following  resolution,  however,  was 
adopted  by  a  lai^  majority : 

This  Congress,  acting  on  the  Hagu*  resolu- 
tions, expresses  its  gratitude  to  those  contrib- 
uting to  the  results,  in  the  firm  hope  that  the 
Powers  will  not  neuect  in  the  future  to  utilize 
the  means  at  their  disposition  for  the  appease- 
ment of  international  conflicls,  and  its  regret 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  Actual 
war  in  the  Transvaal  calls  the  attention  of  the 
various  delegates  to  the  duty  devolving  on 
them  to  call  the  attention  of  their  respective 
Governments  to  the  obligations  the  Powers 
contracted  in  giving  adhesion  to  the  Hague 
resolutions. 

Th.  it.ii«i  Bmbu-y  ^  fortnight  ago,  owing 
to  pressing  business 
affairs,  General  Draper,  who,  during  Pres- 
ident McK-inley's  term,  has  occupied,  with 
great  distinction,  the  position  of  American 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  resigned  that  office. 
The  offer  of  the  post  was  then  made  to 
ex-Governor  Wolcott,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  offer  has 
been  accepted.  This  nomination,  like 
that  of  General  Draper,  General  Porter, 
Mr.  White,  Colonel  Hay,  and  Mr.  Choate, 
lis  a  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  dealing  with  American  repre- 
sentation abroad  in  the  larger  appoint- 
ments. Ex<5ovemor  Wolcott,  whose 
great-great-grandfather  was  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  of  the  same  name, 
is  known  as  one  of  the  best  types  of 
"  Harvard  men  "  now  in  active  affairs. 
By  virtue  of  his  office,  succeeding  Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge  at  the  latter's  death  in 
1896,  Lieutenant-Governor  Wolcott  be- 
came acting  Governor.  When  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor  at  the  succeeding 
election,  he  was  elected  by  an  unprece- 
dented majority  over  his  opponent,  Mr. 


George  Fred  Williams.  Governor  Wol- 
cott was  re-elected  in  1897,  and  again  in 
1 898.  The  following  year  President 
McKinley  invited  him  to  serve  on  the 
Philippines  Commission,  but,  for  many 
reasons,  Mr.  Wolcott  felt  obliged  to  de- 
cline this  honor.  It  will  be  a  source 
much  satisfaction  to  Americans  at  home, 
but  especially  to  Americans  travding:  or 
residing  abroad,  that  an  embassy  which 
has  counted  many  brilliant  American 
occupants,  from  the  days  of  Mr.  Marsh  to 
our  own,  will  continue  to  be  worthily 
filled. 

The  marriage  of  King  Alexan- 
der,  of  Servia,  calls  attenticHi  to 
the  remarkable  history  of  that  country  so 
far  as  the  Obrenovich  dynasty  is  con- 
cerned. Not  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  Milos  Obrenovich  was  a  swineherd. 
Milan,  his  descendant,  the  father  of  King 
Alexander,  was  himself  King  of  Ser\-ia 
until  eleven  years  sigp,  when  his  dissipa- 
tions not  only  cost  him  his  throne,  but 
forced  Queen  Natalie  to  divorce  him. 
After  his  father's  abdication  in  favor  of  his 
son,  then  only  thirteen  years  old,  Ser\'ian 
history  went  on  with  greater  placidity,  the 
Ministries  as  a  whole  coping  not  incapa- 
bly with  the  situation.  In  1893,  however, 
two  events  occurred  which  changed  this 
coiu-se.  The  King's  majority  was  pro- 
claimed, and  a  formal  reconciliation  took 
place  between  Milan  and  Natalie,  though 
each  has  since  pursued  a  separate  and 
certainly  a  nomadic  way  of  life.  The 
Queen  had  as  one  of  her  ladies-in-waiting 
Madame  Maschin,  the  widow  of  a  mining 
engineer.  Madame  Maschin  was,  appar- 
ently, much  beloved  by  the  Queen,  and 
also  fascinated  the  impressionable  young 
King  by  her  beauty  and  her  mental  ability. 
An  mtimacy  followed,  which  did  not  seem 
to  excite  any  grea(  comment  in  Servia,  but 
when  the  young  King,  having  had  his 
marriage  proposals  refused  by  everj'  rojTil 
princess  to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses, 
proposed  to  make  Madame  Maschin  the 
Queen  of  Servia,  the  announcement  was 
received  with  not  a  little  amazemoit  and 
severe  criticism  throughout  Europe,  ex- 
cept, strangely  enoi^h,  in  Servia  itself. 
The  people  of  that  country  had  seen  quite 
enough  of  the  tutelage  of  King  Milan,  who 
had,  unfortunately,  returned  to  Servia  two 
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years  ago,  having  induced  his  son  to 
appoint  him  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army;  the  general  opinion,  therefore,  was 
that  a  change  in  tutelage  could  not  be  for 
the  worse.  The  new  Queen  of  Servia  is 
said  to  be  thirty-eight  years  old.  Let  us 
hope  that  her  influence  may  be  for  good 
in  that  strange  country  where  hereto- 
fore grotesqueness  and  tyranny  have  han 
So  prevalent. 


Last  week  the  ses- 

eenth  Annual  Con- 
ference for  Christian  Workers  were  begun 
at  Northfield,  and,  as  in  the  Conference  of 
ColL'ge  Workers  already  held,  one  domi- 
nant voice  wassadly  missed.  Nevertheless, 
there  has  been  a  realization  of  Mr. 
Moody's  prophecy  of  only  a  few  months 
ago  as  he  spoke  of  the  change  that  men 
call  death : 

Some  day  you  will  read  in  the  papers  that 
D.  L.  Moody,  of  East  Northfield,  is  dead. 
Don't  you  believe  a  word  of  it,  At  that  moment 
I  shallbe  more  alive  than  I  am  now.  I  shall 
have  gone  uphig^ier,  thatis  all — out  of  this  old 
clay  tenement  into  a  house  that  is  immortal — 
a  body  that  death  cannot  touch,  that  sin  can- 
not taint;  a  body  fashioned  like  unto  His  glo- 
rious body.  I  was  born  in  theflesh  in  1837.  I 
was  bora  of  the  Spirit  in  l^S6.  That  which  is 
bom  of  the  flesh  may  die.  That  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  will  live  forever. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  Nortlifield  workers 
recognize  the  continuance  and  persistence 
of  the  splendid  spirit  started  by  the  fer- 
vent Evangelist.  The  instruction  of  the 
Conference  this  year  is  apparently  quite 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  other  years, 
and  is  attracting  from  this  and  other 
countries  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of 
its  kind  ever  held,  just  as  the  meeting  of 
College  Men  was  larger  than  any  that  had 
preceded  it — more  students  were  present 
and  more  institutions  were  represented. 
Much  of  all  this  success  is  due  to  the 
generalship  of  Mr,  W.  R.  Moody,  who 
succeeds  his  father  in  the  management  of 
affairs  at  Northfield.  As  has  been  often 
said,  Mr.  William  Moody  seems  to  have 
inherited  a  large  part  of  his  father's  prac- 
tical nature,  sturdy  common  sense,  and 
manful  'assumption  of  burdens  which 
would  stagger  most  men.  Mr.  Moody 
has  enlisted  the  attendance  of  distin- 
guished teachers  and  lecturers ;  those  who 


have  already  been  prominently  connected 
with  the  Northfield  work  and  who  are 
present  again  this  year  are:  From  London, 
the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  and  Campbell  Mor- 
gan ;  from  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Williaiti  New- 
man Hall ;  from  New  York,  the  Rev. 
Wilton  Merle  Smith  and  Mr.  R.  E. 
Speer ;  from  Boston,  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C. 
Mabie ;  from  Washington,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
T.  S.  Hamlin  ;  from  Chicago,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  A.  Torrey,  and  others.  Dr.  Torrey 
conducts  the  instruction  in  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday-School  Lessons  and  in  the 
normal  methods  of  teaching  them.  A 
special  conference  for  those  interested  in 
young  people's  work  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Willis  Baer,  General  Setretary  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  while  Mr. 
W.  H.  Stanes,  of  Nilgris  Hills,  India,  is 
conducting  special  meetings  for  children. 
The  m'usic  is  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Sankey 
and  Stebbins.  Such  work  as  has  already 
been  accomplish«l  at  North6eld  this  sum- 
mer and  is  outlined  for  the  remaining 
weeks  certainly  forms  the  most  appropri- 
ate tribute  to  the  memory  of  its  great 
founder. 

« 

Choreh  De«n.ctloi.  The  English  House  of 
Lords,  on  motion  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  just  passed 
a  new  Union  of  Benefices  Bill.  This  act 
proposes  to  extend  throughout  Ei^:land 
the  Union  of  Benefices  Bill  passed  forty 
years  ago.  That  act  gave  authority  to 
pull  down  churches  in  London  and  to  sell 
their  valuable  sites,  the  proceeds  to  be 
applied  to  buying  new  sites  and  to  build- 
ing and  endowing  new  churches  in  re- 
cently occupied  suburban  districts.  This 
process  of  church-destruction  in  the  heart 
of  the  metropolis  found  many  objectors, 
and  was  the  means  of  the  formation  of  an 
association  known  as  "  The  City  Churches 
Federation  Society." '  This  society  is  now 
up  in  arms  against  the  new  Union  of 
Benefices  Bill,  and  shows  that,  even  if  by 
reason  of  financial  grounds  such  a  policy 
of  church-destruction  was  justifiable  in 
the  city  of  London,  that  justification  has 
certainly  no  application  to  the  country 
where  the  sites  are  of  little  value.  Resi- 
dents in  such  counties  as  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire,  where  the 
churches  are  especially  interesting  histor- 
ically and  architecturally,  fear  a  wholesale 
destruction.  C^t^r^n\r> 
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CM.  »i»ht.  of  Atlantic  City, 

£lkrtr«  New  Jersey,  there  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  celebra- 
tion of  the  embarkation  of  Christopher 
Columbus  from  the  port  of  Palos,  Spain, 
August  3,  1492.  The  principal  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Faul,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Trenton,  who  de- 
clared that  Roman  Catholics  are  now 
beginning  to  realize  the  discrimination 
against  them,  and  that  **  bigotry  has  not 
only  striven  to  prevent  us'  from  obtaining 
our  rights  as  American  citizens,  but  that 
in  very  many  instances  it  has  succeeded." 
Bishop  McFaul  re-emphasized  his  oppo- 
sition to  any  Roman  Catholic  political 
party,  howevev,  and  added : 

We  make  no  demand  simply  as  Catholics, 
but  we  insist  on  possessing  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  citizens,  and  we  will 
endeavor  by  every  legitimate  means  guaran- 
teed to  American  citizens  to  obtain  them.  Let 
no  one  suppose  that  this  is  a  movement  to  in- 
troduce Catholics,  as  Catholics,  to  political 
office.  It  is  the  right  of  every  American  citi- 
zen, possessing  the  requisite  Qualifications  for 
political  office,  not  to  be  discriminated  against 
simply  because  he  is  a  Catholic,  or  because  he 
has  favored  Catholics,  when  there  was  ques- 
tion of  their  rights  as  citizens.  Non-Catholics 
tell  us:  "  Keep  religion  out  of  politics."  We 
reply:  "That  is  just  what  we  desire."  -But 
they  hardly  practice  their  own  advice,  or  we 
would  certainly  see  Catholics  better  repre- 
sented, in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  in  the 
affairs  of  our  country. 

The  grievances  of  Roman  Catholics,  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  McFaul,  seem  to  be  the 
treatment  of  religious  interests  in  the 
Philippines,  the  objection  to  appropria- 
tions for  Roman  Catholic  schools  for 
Indians,  want  of  representation  on  school 
boards,  the  new  marriage  regulations  in 
Cuba,  and  the  small  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy. 


Th«Ri»htofPriv.cy  ^ound  sentimeiit  and 
the  sense  of  justice 
will  both  induce  people  to  hope  earnestly 
that  a  decision  recently  rendered  by  Jus- 
tice Davy  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
may  be  sustained  on  appeal.  The  decision 
is  not  the  first  made  in  this  State  on  the 
point  involved,  but  a  former  decision  on 
very  similar  facts  was,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  directly  contrary  to  Justice 
Davy's  dictum,  although  the  latter  judge 
is  probably  the  first  to  set  forth  the  c(^nt 
reasoning  which  would  give  the  sanction 


of  the  law  to  the  natural  sentiment  that 
the  right  of  privacy  in  the  individval 
should  be  protected  by  the  State.  The 
facts  in  this  case  were  simple.  A  portrait 
of  a  young  woman  was  very  widely  used 
as  an  advertisement  without  her  consent ; 
it  was  not  claimed  that  the  photograph 
was  copyrighted,  nor  that  it  was  improperly 
or  fraudulently  obtained.  The  sole  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  the  r^t  of  the  young 
woman  in  question  to  forbid  this  publi- 
cation of  her  portrait  against  her  wisihes. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  if  such  a  portrait 
were  indeed  of  monetary  value,  used  in 
the  way  described,  the  value  ought  prop- 
erly to  belong  to  the  original  owner  of  the 
portrait,  and,  if  this  is  so,  it  would  pre- 
suppose the  right  to  forbid  its  use  by 
others.  This,  however,  was  not  the  inter- 
esting point  in  the  case,  but  rather  that 
made  by  Justice  Davy  when  he  said: 
"  Are  w^  to  rely  upon  the  courts  to  protect 
one's  goods  and  chattels,  and  is  there  yet 
no  power  to  protect  a  plaintiff's  reputation 
or  right  of  privacy  against  circulating  and 
posting  these  Hth(^aphs  in  public  places, 
unless  it  be  by  the  horsewhip  <»*  other 
unlawful  act  ? .  .  .  She  has  a  right  to  say 
that  without  her  consent  these  lithograph 
copies  of  her  likeness  shall  not  be  used 
or  circulated  by  the  defendants."  This 
assertion  of  such  a  thing  in  law  as  the 
right  of  privacy,  even  where  statutes  have 
not  specifically  described  it,  is  perhaps 
"  new  law,"  but  it  is  most  certainly  in 
keeping  with  modem  ideas  of  social  pro- 
priety, and  the  decision  (if  upheld  and 
extended)  wilt  do  much  to  prevent  the 
invasion  of  private  life  by  sensationalism. 


Mr.z.K.BroGkwiv  "^^^  newspapers  an- 
nounce the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  for  many  years 
Superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory. 
He  has  well  earned  by  his  long  life  and 
bis  great  work  a  right  to  retire  and  take 
some  rest  in  these  later  years  of  his  life. 
If  not  the  inventor,  he  has  certainly  been 
the  most  distinguished  exponent  of  what 
is  known  as  "  the  indeterminate  sentence," 
and  not  only  by  his  clear  comprehension 
of  fundamental  principles,  but  even  more 
by  his  practical  wisdom  in  carrying  them 
out,  and  his  almost  unerring  sagacity  in 
reading  criminal  character,  he  has  ren- 
dered in  the  cause  of  penology  a  service 
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equaled  by  few  and  surpassed  by  none. 
We  doubt  whether  any  other  country  has 
furnished  one  who  in  future  generations 
will  be  more  universally  recognized  as  an 
authority  concerning  the   nature  and 
treatment  of  crime.    The  '*  indeterminate 
sentence  "  stands,  not  for  a  method  of 
treatment,  but  for  a  philosophy — this, 
namely,  that  crime  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
disease,  though  undoubtedly  a  moral  dis- 
ease, and  that  the  office  of  society  is  not 
to  punish  but  to  cure  it,  or  to  punish  only 
for  the  purpose  of  curii^  it ;  that  society 
is  never  to  administer  vindictive  justice, 
but  redemption,  and  its  whole  system  of 
justice  is  to  be  adjusted  with  reference  to 
the  cure  of  the  criminal.    Under  this 
philosophy  the  criminal,  whatever  his 
crime,  is  sentenced  to  the  Reformatory, 
not  for  a  definite  period,  but  to  remain 
there  until  he  is  cured — ^that  is,  until  he 
g^ives  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  authori- 
ties there-  that  he  has  acquired  both  the 
will  and  the  ability  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood by  hard  work.    His  imprisonment 
is  determined,  not  by  the  ofifence  which  he 
has  committed,  but  by  its  proved  effect  to 
fit  him  to  be  a  self-respecting  and  a  self- 
supporting  member  of  society ;  and  the 
discipline,  the  Industry,  and  the  education 
of  the  Reformatory  are  all  adjusted  to  the 
same  end.   This,  in  brief,  and  with  some 
necessary  qualifications,  due  rather  to  pub- 
lic opinion  than  to  the  theory  on  which 
the  system  is  based,  has  been  the  system 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Brockway  for  many 
years  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory ;  and 
despite  the  difficulties  under  which  he 
has  labored,  and  the  misunderstandings 
and  the  misrepresentations  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected,  the  results  have 
proved  that  this  method  sends  out  into 
life  an  overwhelmingly  larger  proportion 
of  honest  and  industrious  citizens  than 
the  old  method,  while,  and  this  curious 
fact  is  very  significant,  criminals  who  wish 
to  continue  in  crime  prefer  a  definite  sen- 
tence even  for  a  long  term  to  Sing  Sing 
than  an  indeterminate  sentence  to  J^mira. 
To  a  man  bent  on  crime,  sentence  to  im- 
prisonment until  he  is  reformed  is  of  all 
sentences  the  one  which  he  most  dreads. 
The  editors  of  The  Outlook,  from  personal 
acquaintance  mth  Mr.  Brockway  and  his 
work,  desire  to  put  on  record  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  selfnienying  and  too  lightly 
appreciated  life-work.   The  ^^reatest  re- 


formers are  rarely  understood  while  they 
live. 

A  Cofr«ctioD  Halsey  desires  us  to  say 
thatthe  "  Telegram's  '*  report, 
given  by  us  editorially  last  week,  of  his 
utterances  respecting  the  missionaries  is 
inaccurate,  and  does  not  represent  either 
what  he  said  or  what  are  his  views.  He 
heartily  approves  the  views  represented 
in  the  editorial  based  on  the  "  Tel^:ram's  " 
report  We  said  at  the  time  that  we  did 
not  hold  the  ministers  but  the  "  Tel^am  " 
responsible,  and  this  makes  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  paper  the  more  clear. 

m 

Anarchy  and  Italy 

During  the  past  week  detectives  have 
discovered  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate 
the  formation  of  a  plot  in  Paterson,  N, 
J.,  to  slay  the  King  of  Italy.  The  re- 
cent attempt  in  Belgium  on  the  life  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  followed  by  reprehensi- 
ble governmental  negligence  in  the  reten- 
tion of  the  assassin,  and  the  attempts  last 
week  on  the  King  of  Servia  and  on  the 
Shah  of  Persia  appear  to  have  been 
parts  of  an  allied  scheme.  The  first 
act  in  the  drama  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  murder  last  May  of  the  man 
Sperandio,  whose  papers  indicate  that  he 
had  been  chosen  as  regicide  and  had  re- 
fused to  serve.  The  regicide  and  his 
accomplices  left  this  country  at  various 
times  and  by  various  routes,  as  the  books 
of  the  steamship  companies  show. 

The  master-inspirer  of  the  plot  is 
thought  by  every  one  to  have  been  the 
well-known  Italian  Anarchist,  Enrico  Ma- 
latesta,  who,  expelled  for  various  political 
crimes  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
came  to  this  country  last  year,  directed 
the  publication  of  "  La  Questione  Sociale" 
at  Paterson  for  a  time,  and  is  now  in 
London.  England  and  America  are  a^- 
lums  for  cran^  of  all  sorts.  One  question 
of  the  future  seems  to  be,  therefore: 
Ought  American  and  English  immigration 
to  remain  as  unrestricted  as  at  present? 
The  law  in  these  countries  gives  so  large 
a  measure  of  liberty  to  the  individuals 
that  repressive  measures  cannot  be  so 
easily  enforced  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  America  and  :&igland  have  als9 
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persisted  in  refusing  the  extradition  of 
merely  political  prisoners,  such  as  is 
Malatesta. 

His  idea  o£  social  prc^^ress  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

You  ask  us  what  we  want.  We  want  to 
expropriate  the  holders  of  wealth.  We  would 
have  all  diis  worid,  all  Aat  it  contains  of  good 
or  evn,  shared  in  equal  measure  by  die  great 
andsmall. .  . .  Itseemstomethatinthenatural 
order  of  evolution  human  violence  has  as  much 
a  place  as  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.   All  great 

frogress  has  been  paid  for  by  streams  of  blood, 
cannot  see  how  tne  present  conditions,  based 
upon  brutal  force,  can  be  changed  in  any  other 
way  than  by  force.  The  State  and  aU  govern- 
ment IS  based  upon  force,  and  so  long  as  they 
use  force  against  us  we  must  in  self-defense 
employ  violent  methods.  Show  me  one  anar- 
chistic deed  and  I  will  point  out  to  you  the 
brutal  oppression,  the  terrible  crimes  which 
are  responsible  for  it. 

Last  week  a  representative  of  The 
Outlook  found  most  of  the  Italian  inhabi- 
tants of  Paterson  apparently  in  good 
humor ;  some,  however,  seemed  sullen,  if 
not  frightened.  The  majority  did  not  care 
to  talk  further  than  to  say  that  they  were 
peaceful  citizens,  to  deny  complicity  in 
Anarchist  plots,  and  to  swear  that  they 
were  jealous  of  the  good  name  of  an  Italo- 
Americano.  Others,  however,  were  bolder 
and  declared  that  they  were  opposed  to 
all  oppressing  rulers,  whether  Kings  or 
Presidents,  and  that  violence  should  be 
used,  if  necessary,  to  remove  them.  The 
fact  that  so  many  attempts  upon  the  lives 
of  rulers  come  from  Italian  assassins  was 
due,  averred  all,  to  the  peculiar  oppres- 
sion in  Italy,  and  the  Anarchists  strongly 
hinted  that  the  summary  removal  of 
Italy's  King  was  therefore  pecidiarly  ap- 
propriate. 

Ignorant  and  apparently  half-crazy  as 
are  some  of  these  persons,  all  were  right 
in  their  belief  that  the  Italian  situation 
warrants  discontent.  To  that  discontent 
are  certainly  due  the  facts  that  the  Social- 
ist vote  in  Italy  has  trebled  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  that  more  Italian 
immigrants  arrive  in  this  country  than 
those  of  any  other  nationality. 

The  reasons  for  Italian  discontent  and 
emigration  are  four  in  number,  and  may 
be  briefly  summarized : 

1.  During  King  Humbert's  reign  the 
population  in  Italy  grew  so  rapidly  as 
now  to  be  estimated  at  nearly  tiiree 
hundred  to  the  square  mile.  In  Rome 
tiie  number  of  inhabitants  has  doubled, 


and  a  great  increase  is  noted  in  aU 
the  lai;ge  cities.  While  Italy  is  "the 
garden  ot  the  world,"  and  more  Italians 
are  engaged  in  agricidture  tiian  in  any 
other  avocation,  ^e  increase  <^  popu- 
lation demands  th^  the  land  support  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  before.  The 
increase  in  food-production,  however,  it 
is  claimed,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  has  there  been  sudi  intelli- 
gent develofHnent  of  irrigation  as  may 
be  seen  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  prov- 
inces which  have  also  made  greater 
advances  in  peasant-proprietorship  and 
in  industry  than  have  others  in  Italy. 
Despite  this,  Italy  is  further  off  than  ever 
from  producing  enough  grain  to  feed  her 
people,  and  the  price  of  bread  has  risen 
somewhat,  stimulated  by  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Bread  riots  occurred  in 
Sicily  and  Naples  and  even  in  the  north; 
where  they  were  also  instigated  by  a  com- 
bination of  Socialists  and  Clericals.  These 
riots  were  suppressed  with  severity  by  the 
Premier,  General  Pelloux,  a  man  of  honor- 
able but  markedly  finA  character. 

2.  The  commercial  distress,  due  to  this 
cause  and  to  the  bank  scandals  of  ten 
years  ago,  was  augmented  in  some  d^jee 
by  the  unfortunate  interruption  of  the  old- 
time  friendly  relations  in  trade  with 
France.  Last  year,  however,  these  rela- 
tions were  renewed  to  the  mutual  adi^n- 
tage  of  both  peoples,  and  the  disheartening 
disparity  which  had  long  existed  between 
the  total  of  Italian  imports  (grain,  coal, 
and  iron)  and  exports  (silk,  sulphur,  hemp, 
and  wine)  has  greatly  diminished. 

3.  In  the  Italian  Parliament  the  Senate 
is  entirely  controlled  by  the  monarch, 
who  appoints  all  of  the  four  hundred 
members  from  an  established  eatery. 
The  demand  of  the  people  for  some  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  will  not  seem  to 
most  Americans  unjusL- 

4.  But  the  principal  cause  of  emigra- 
tion and  of  discontent  has  been  over- 
taxation. The  wealth  of  Italy  does  not 
amount  to  a  quarter  of  that  of  France,  yet 
the  Italian  people  contribute  tn  the  ex- 
penses of  their  Government  about  half  as 
much  as  do  the  French  to  the  expenses  of 
theirs.  Two  months  ago,  in  (^tening 
Parliament,  King  Himibert  declared,  amid 
great  applause,  that  Italy  owed  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  half-oenturv  to  her 
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free  institutions,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
do  much  more  betore  she  attained  the  high 
position  which  she  ought  to  hold.  The 
new  Parliament,  the  King  asserted,  would 
devote  its  attention  to  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  working-classes,  to  protecting 
agriculturists  and  industrialists,  and  to  re- 
ducing taxes.  There  was  indeed  need  for 
sudi  reduction.  Italy  has  been  the  most 
heavily  taxed  country  in  Europe,  With 
the  colossal  expenses  consequent  upon 
the  armed  emancipation  of  the  nation 
from  Austrian  and  from  Papal  oppression, 
involving  almost  constant  wars  from  1848 
to  1870,  taxation  bas  necessarily  been  the 
curse  of  a  country,  naturally  rich,  but  im- 
poverished by  centuries  of  misrule.  Its 
income  during  the  past  few  years  has  ap- 
proximated three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars.  This  sum  is  derived  directly, 
first  from  the  income  tax,  then  from  the 
land,  house,  and  stamp  taxes ;  indirectly, 
first  from  customs,  then  from  the  tobacco 
and  salt  monopolies,  and  from  the  excise 
and  lottery  taxes.  The  last  named  is  a 
pernicious  source  of  income,  and  gives 
governmental  countenance  to  the  national 
vice  of  gambling.  Last  but  not  least  in 
burdensomeness  comes  the  levy  at  the 
gates  of  every  town  on  imports  from  the 
country. 

Like  most  other  systems,  Italian  taxa- 
tion bears  far  too  heavily  on  the  poor  and 
far  too  lightly  on  the  rich.  Half  the 
whole  amount  levied  is  met  by  the  poor 
man.  Of  the  national  expenditures  part 
go  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  part  to  military  and  naval 
outlays  made  necessary  by  Italy's  entrance 
into  the  Triple  Alliance,  part  to  the  devel- 
opment of  public  works,  especially  railways 
and  carriage  roads,  and  part  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  public- 
school  system. 

There  is  cause  for  discontent  in  Italy, 
but  not  for  anarchy  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
record  of  the  recent  reign,  with  all  its  mis- 
takes, shows  that  its  progress  has.  been 
great  All  friends  of  Italy,  therefore, 
will  hope  that  the  monarchical  lorm  of 
govertmient,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  the 
best  for  Italy,  may  continue,  and, that  the 
new  King,  Victor  Emmanuel  IIL,  may 
prove  himself  worthy  of  his  heritage.  His 
modest,  yet  manly,  proclamation  issued  last 
week  is  well  calc^ated  to  prejudice  even 
hostile  critics  in  his  favor. 


The  Awakening  of  China 

For  over  twenty  centuries  China  has 
been  asleep ;  in  truth,  it  has  never  awak- 
ened. It  has  had  but  the  semblance  of 
life ;  scarcely  that.  It  is  called  an  Empire ; 
it  is  not ;  it  is  a  conglomerate.  Its  people 
possess  an  ethical  system,  but  no  religion ; 
their  language  does  not  even  contain  a 
word  equivalent  to  the  Greek  TA^os,  the 
Latin  Deus,  the  German  Go/i,  the  French 
Z)/(f«,  the  English  Got/,  They  are  with- 
out faith  in  the  future,  without  even 
desire  for  a  future ;  they  have  always 
lived  looking  backward ;  their  only  wor- 
ship, the  worship  of  ancestors ;  their  only 
reverence,  reverence  for  the  past  They 
are  therrfore  without  progress,  growth, 
development ;  "without  even  aspiration 
which  is  desire  for  progress.  The  China- 
man's characteristic  is  not  despair,  which 
is  hopeless  aspiration ;  nor  contentment, 
which  is  restrained  aspiration ;  but  self-sat- 
isfaction, which  is  absence  of  aspiration. 

Without  religion,  without  progress,  with- 
out aspiration,  these  people  are  without 
civilization.  The  conflict  between  the 
West  and  the  East,  between  Europe  and 
China,  is  not  a  conflict  of  civilizations ;  it 
is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  so.  A  people  who 
discovered  the  compass  and  are  without 
commerce,  discovered  gunpowder  and  are 
without  arms,  discovered  movable  type 
and  are  without  a  press ;  a  people  whose 
best  means  of  locomotion  has  been  the 
wheelbarrow,  and  who  have  suffered  in 
consequence  frequent  and  devastating 
famines  in  a  land  of  plenty;  a  people 
with  coal-flelds  in  a  single  province  ade- 
quate to  supply  the  world  with  coal  for 
twenty  centuries,  but  without  mines  be- 
cause disturbance  of  the  ground  might 
disturb  the  subterranean  dragons,  cannot, 
be  termed  civilized.  Neither  are  the  Chi- 
nese barbarians.  They  occupy  a  middle 
ground  between  the  civilized  and  the  bar- 
baric peoples  of  the  globe ;  they  are  em- 
bodied conservatism  ;  for  twenty  centuries 
they  have  lived  in  a  state  of  arrested 
development,  well  satisfied  so  to  live.  It 
is  indeed  claimed  that  they  have  an  elab- 
orate system  of  education.  That  depends 
upon  what  is  meant  by  education.  A 
schooling  which  ignores  the  needs  of  the 
present  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future, 
which  teaches  to  memorize  but  not  to 
think,  which  leaves  the  student  ignorant 
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of  get^aphy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  engi- 
neering, in  a  word  the  world  he  lives  in, 
the  laws  which  govern  it,  and  the  men 
who  inhabit  it,  and  which  measures  edu- 
cation by  a  capacity  to  use  words  which 
ordinary  men  do  not  understand,  we  do 
not  call  education. 

And  now  China  is  awaking  from  her 
long  sleep.  Christian  missions  have  done 
something  by  gentle  means  to  arouse 
aspiration  in  a  few  of  her  people ;  the 
transformation  of  Japan  has  excited  in 
otliers  that  emulation  which  is  akin  to 
aspiration ;  the  war  with  Japan  and  its 
results  have  given  a  rude  shock  to  China's 
self-conceit  and  made  her  rub  her  eyes. 
Just  at  this  juncture  an  Emperor  with  a 
quick  mind  but  not  a  strong  will  has  arisen 
to  foster  reforming  and  progressive  ele- 
ments in  this  great  unorganized  population. 
Under  that  influence  China  has  granted 
concessions  to  foreigners  to  build  railroads 
and  open  mines ;  and  railroads  and  mines 
have  disturbed  the  torpid  self-satisfaction 
of  a  more  than  mediseval  ignorance  and 
superstition.  China  is  beginning  to  awake. 

Such  a  process  of  awaking  is  always  a 
troublesome  one.  The  response  of  such  a 
community,  like  that  of  a  lazy  man,  is 
always,  "A  little  more  slumber,  a  little 
more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep."  The 
habits  of  twenty  centuries  are  not  easily 
laid  aside;  innate,  inherited  conservatism 
resists  the  awaking.  Long-nourished  hate 
for  the  "  foreign  devils  "  comes  to  reinforce 
this  aggressive  conservatism  ;  self-conceit 
is  augmented  by  the  su^estion  that  any- 
thing can  be  learned  from  outside  barba- 
rians. That  which  in  the  Chinese  answers 
to  religion — reverence  for  ancestors  and 
superstitious  dread  of  supernatural  drag- 
oni — adds  bitterness  to  the  race  hatred. 
The  most  corrupt  officialdom  in  the  world 
takes  fire  at  the  suggestion  that  its  verbal 
right  to  plunder  an  overtaxed  and  iong- 
suffering  people  is  to  be  interfered  with. 
Imagine  the  conservatism  of  the  French 
peasant,  the  Latin  prejudice  against  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cult,  the  superstitious  rancor 
of  the  mediaeval  Spanish  priesthood,  and 
the  bureaucratic  intolerance  of  the  Russian 
office-holders  all  combined  to  resist  a 
threatened  change,  and  we  get  a  faint  con- 
ception of  the  forces  in  China  leagfued 
tc^ether  against  civilization. 

This  is  the  phenomenon  which  confronts 
-  us  in  the  land  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 


— a  people  awaking  from  a  torpor  of 
twenty  centuries.  Such  a  people  do  not  i 
all  wake  together.  In  such  a  crisis,  as  in 
the  awakening  of  Europe  from  the  torpor 
of  the  Middle  Ages,,  life  is  confused,  con- 
tradictory, tumultuous.  There  is  every 
range  of  thought  and  feeling,  from  the  too 
eager  desire  for  immediate  reform  by  the 
progressive  to  the  first  stolid  and  then 
fanatic  resistance  by  the  passionate  tradi- 
tionalist. The  nineteenth  century  after 
Christ  and  the  twentieth  century  before 
Christ,  and  all  the  centuries  between,  are 
contemporaneous  in  China  to-day,  and  tn 
tumultuous  disorder.  - 

The  duty  of  America  is  plain.  She  is 
a  Christian  Nation ;  by  which  we  do  not 
mean  that  she  has  a  State  religion,  or 
possesses  a  formal  creed ;  by  which  we 
do  mean  that  she  is  and  ought  to  be  actu- 
ated in  her  policy  by  that  spirit  of  justice 
and  humanity  which  is  not  Pagan,  nor 
Mohammedan,  but  distinctively  Christian. 
This  defines  for  her  the  course  of  action 
to  be  pursued,  and  the  spirit  in  which  she 
should  pursue  it  She  should  be  inspired, 
not  by  animosity  toward  China,  but  by 
sympathy  with  the  better  elements  in 
China  struggling  toward  a  larger  life. 
She  should  not  impute  to  the  entire  peo- 
ple the  inhumanities  of  even  so  great  a 
portion  of  them,  nor  repress  China's 
nascent  aspirations  by  treating  her  as  actu- 
ated only  by  savage  traditionalism,  nor 
share  in  any  attempt — if  any  attempt  is 
made  — to  partition  her  into  spheres  of 
nfiuence,  industrial  or  political. 

There  are  real  reform  elements  in  the 
heterogeneous  population  of  China,  and 
America  should  give  to  those  elements 
sympathy,  fellowship,  support ;  should 
endeavor  to  promote  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  prepress ;  should  recognize  the  unde- 
veloped Chinese  nationally,  and  endeavor 
to  develop  and  to  strengthen  it ;  in  brief, 
should  make  war,  not  against  China,  but 
against  old  China  on  behalf  of  new  China. 
America's  first  duty  is  to  protect  Americans 
in  China  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so;  but 
protect  them,  not  from  the  Chinese,  but 
from  some  Chinese.  Our  second  is  to  give 
our  moral  support  to  those  Chinese  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  aspiration  has  beoi 
awakened,  and  who  wish  for  their  nation 
a  future  better  than  her  past.  And  in  all, 
it  is  our  duly  to  be  the  friend,  not  the 
enemy,  of  China — ^helping  her  to  pass, 
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a  transition  as  peaceful  as  possible,  from 
the  political,  social,  and  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  twentieth  century  before  Christ 
to  those  of  the  nineteenth  century  after 
Christ.  Such  a  transformation  of  a  nation 
is  an  event  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race ;  of  more  than  political 
or  commercial  significance ;  of  possibly 
greater  religious  significance  than  any 
since  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire under  Constantine.  The  problem  of 
the  methods  to  be  pursued  by  America  in 
such  an  hour  may  well  puzzle  our  wisest 
statesmen  ;  but  the  spirit  which  has  appar- 
ently thus  far  actuated  them  ought  to 
have  prompt  and  earnest  reinforcement 
by  the  American  people,  r^ardless  of 
religious  creed  or  party  affiliation. 

The  Danger  of  Imperial- 
ism 

That  there  is  a  possible  danger  of  im- 
perialism in  America  we  are  not  inclined  to 
deny.  That  republics  have  generally  given 
place  to  empires,  that  the  people  have  lost 
whatever  political  power  they  possessed, 
and  that  government  of  the  many  has  be- 
come government  of  the  few  or  of  the  one 
is  historically  true.  But  he  who  would 
take  warning  from  history  should  examine 
it  sufficiently  to  learn  what  its  warning  is  ; 
he  should  not  be  content  with  the  general 
fact  that  republics  have  been  short-lived ; 
he  should  consider  what  is  the  process-by 
which  they  have  been  transformed  into 
empires.  It  is  not  possible  in  a  brief 
editorial  article  to  conduct  such  a  his- 
torical study ;  it  must  suffice  to  indicate 
the  principle  to  which  such  a  study  con- 
ducts— ^this,  namely,  that  the  transition 
from  a  republic  to  an  empire  has  been 
generally,  if  not  always,  through  a  period 
of  anarchy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  case 
in  which  absolutism  has  been  a  gradual 
and  unconscious  evolution  from  democ- 
racy. Lower  and  simpler  forms  of  gov- 
ernment have  sometimes  passed  into  an 
imperial  form  without  passing  through 
democracy ;  but  democracy  has  rarely  if 
ever  passed  into  an  empire  except  through 
anarchy  and  revolution.  Greece  expe- 
rienced a  long  and  tragic  period  of  what 
we  may  call  States'  rights  and  of  inter- 
necine wars  between  Uie  various  States 
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before  the  Macedonian  Empire  was  found- 
ed upon  the  ruins  of  her  free  institutions. 
The  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla  devastated 
Rome  before  she  accepted  in  exchange 
for  anarchy  and  civil  war  the  strong  rule 
of  Julius  Caesar.  The  jealousies  of  the 
Italian  cities  and  the  rivalries  of  the  Ital- 
ian families,  and  the  no-govemment  which 
they  produced  with  "  the  poisoned  cup 
and  the  hidden  stiletto,"  prepared  the 
way  for  the  reign  of  the  tyrants.  In 
France,  there  would  have  been  no  Napo- 
leonic Empire  if  there  had  been  no  Red 
Terror ;  in  England,  no  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  if  there  had  been  no  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  no  factional  fights  between  rival 
parties  in  the  Commonwealth. 

These  historical  events  all  point  in  one 
direction;  they  all  have  one  meaning;  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  understend 
their  lesson.  The  danger  of  imperialism 
in  America  is  not  from  a  paltry  standing 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men ;  it  is 
from  the  adoption  of  a  colonial  policy 
extending  over  other  free  countries  the 
protection  of  our  flag — protection  alike 
from  foes  without  and  from  disorder  within ; 
it  isnotfrom  a  gradual  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  it 
is  not  from  centralization  in  any  form. 
The  danger  is  to  be  looked  for  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction.  It  is  threatened, 
if  at  all,  by  decentralization,  by  excessive 
individualism,  by  weakness  in  the  Govern- 
ment, by  paltering  with  the  mob,  by  the 
forces  of  popular  discontent,  incited  some- 
times by  demagogues,  sometimes  by  hon- 
est enJiusiasts,  into'  passion,  and  united 
for  factional  ends.  If  ever  democracy  is 
overthrown  in  America,  it  will  be  because 
the  Government  is  too  weak,  not  because 
it  is  too  strong.  The  way  to  insure  the 
permanence  of  democracy  is  to  strengthen 
its  governmental  powers. 

To  illustrate :  Recently  in  the  history 
of  this  country  successive  mobs  have  at- 
tempted to  take  control  of  the  railroads 
and  determine  what  trains  might  run  ;  to 
occupy  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Brooklyn, 
Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis  and  prevent  free 
carriage  in  the  public  streets ;  to  lay  siege 
to  the  iron  mills  at  Homestead  and  deter- 
mine who  might  enter  and  who  might  not ; 
and  in  countless  cases  to  prevent  by  forc2 
free  Americans  from  working  for  such 
wages  and  on  such  conditions  as  they 
were  willing  to  act^pt.   Of  all  law,  mob 
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law  is  the  worst.  Any  government  is  bet- 
ter than  no  government  The  despotism 
of  a  Russian  bureaucracy  is  preferable  to 
that  of  a  Parisian  commune.  Cxsarism 
is  not  so  bad  as  perpetual  civil  wars.  The 
Napoleonic  Empire  was  a  relief  alter 
Robespierre.  If  democracy  has  not  a  gov- 
ernment strong  enough  to  put  down  the 
mob,  the  mob  will  be  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  democracy.  President  Cleve- 
land in  dispersing  the  mob  in  Chicago, 
Governor  Roosevelt  in  dispersing  the  mob 
at  the  Croton  Dam,  were  defending  democ- 
racy against  the  advance  guard  of  imperial- 
ism ;  the  authorities  in  Missouri  in  leaving 
St.  Louis  so  long  under  mobocracy  were 
promoting  the  cause  of  imperialism  in  the 
heart  of  the  Republic.  If  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  to  choose  between  the  strong 
rule  of  an  Emperor  and  the  kind  of  rule 
furnished  by  the  Anarchists  of  Paterson, 
who  sent  one  of  their  number  to  assassi- 
nate King  Humbert,  they  will  prefer  the 
despot,  and  they  will  be  wise  to  do  so. 

We  are  anti-imperialists;  we  are  there- 
fore in  favor  of  a  strong  government — 
strong  in  the  city,  strong  in  the  State, 
strong  in  the  Nation.  The  chief  danger 
of  imperialism  comes  from  those  who 
would  weaken  the  power  of  government 
in  a  land  where  faction  is  so  strong  and 
where  not  infrequently  the  mob  is  rampant. 

To  say  that  the  lawless  and  the  discon- 
tented are  generally  supporters  of  Mr. 
Bryan  is  not  the  same  as  to  say  that  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Bryan  are  generally  the 
lawless  and  the  discontented.  The  latter 
would  be  false.  The  majority  of  those  who 
support  Mr.  Bryan  and  will  vote  for  him 
'  next  fall  are  self-respecting  citizens  who 
love  their  country  and  their  fellow-men, 
and  mean  by  their  action  to  render  it  the 
best  service  they  can.  But  the  former 
statement  is  true.  The  men  who  are  dis- 
contented, who  think  that  they  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  revolution  and  imagine  that 
they  have  much  to  gain  by  it,  who  are 
ready  to  overturn  our  present  commercial 
and  industrial  system  and  take  their 
chances,  who  are  without  property  and 
without  the  talents  and  the  industr>-  to 
acquire  property,  who  desire  to  control  the 
conditions  of  labor  in  America  by  means 
of  secret  organizations  neither  known  to 
the  law  nor  regulated  by  it,  who  both  prac- 
tice l/n?h  law  and  glory  in  so  doing,  who 


repudiate  free  speech  and  a  free  press  in 
the  Southern  States  and  would  repudiate 
it  as  readily  as  they  repudiate  free  labor 
in  Northern  cities  if  they  could,  who  are 
impatient  of  law  and  wish  to  limit  if  not 
abolish  the  Supreme  Court  because  it  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  self-will  of  democracy — 
these  men  are,  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  Bryanites. 

We  repeat,  emphatically,  that  Bryan- 
ites are  not,  with  few  exceptions,  such  men. 
We  do  not  identify  the  Bryanite  with  the 
revolutionist  in  saying  that  most  revolu- 
tionists are  Bryanites.  But  we  ask  those 
thoughtful  citizens  who  honestly  fear  im- 
perialistic tendencies  in  this  country,  and 
who  are  thinking  of  voting  for  Mr.  Bryan 
in  order  to  check  those  tendencies,  to 
consider  carefully  the  question  whether 
a  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  will  not  strengthen 
them.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that 
Mr.  Bryan  has  been  nominated  by  the 
revolutionists,  but  they  have  accepted  him 
as  their  candidate  and  they  were  present 
in  considerable  force  in  the  nominating 
convention.  He  is  the  representative  <^ 
Croker  in  the  East,  Tillman  in  the  South, 
Altgeld  in  the  West.  Doubtless  he  rep- 
resents other  and  much  better  men  ;  but 
the  classes  whom  these  men  represent  are 
an  important  element  in  Mr.  Bryan's  con- 
stituency; and  no  Chief  Executive  in  a 
republic  is  or  can  be  independent  of  his 
constituency.  The  question  for  the  voter 
is  not  merely  does  he  wish  Mr.  Bryan  to 
be  President.  It  is  also,  it  is  even  more, 
does  he  wish  the  elements  in  America 
which  are  represented  by  such  men  as 
Croker,  Tillman,  and  Altgeld  to  be,  we  will 
not  say  dominant  factors,  but  even  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion. The  danger  of  imperialism  would 
be  far  greater  from  passing  the  control  of 
the  Government  into  the  hands  of  these 
men  than  from  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of 
McKinley,  Hay,  Root,  Gage,  and  Long. 
A  Democratic  reader  may  ask.  Why  not 
say  Hanna?  Very  well.  The  danger  of 
imperialism  from  Mr.  Hanna  at  his  worst 
would  be  nothing  comparable  to  the  dan- 
ger of  imperialism  from  Mr.  Croker  at  his 
best.  The  lesson  of  history  is  perfectly 
plain,  that  the  danger  to  a  democnicy  is 
always  from  excessive  and  uncontrolled 
individualism ;  the  lesson  of  our  times 
seems  to  us  equally  plain,  that  exces- 
sive and  Hncontrolled  individualism  in 
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America  has  as  its  chosen  representative' 
Mr.  WilUam  J.  Bryan. 

The  Spectator 

It  has  always  seemed  to  the  Spectator 
that  all  Chinamen  were  turned  out  of  the 
same  mold.  Those  he  met  in  the  street, 
Jn  the  cars,  and  in  the  laundries  all  looked 
alike.  Recently  he  had  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  come  in  much  closer  contact  with 
them,  as  they  are  on  our  Western  coast, 
and  he  discovered  that  their  resemblance 
to  one  another  was  the  result  of  the  level- 
ing tendency  of  distance  ;  Chinamen,  like 
babies,  are  distinguishable — when  you 
know  than. 

In  San  Francisco  there  are  men  whose, 
profession  it  is  to  show  visitors  through 
Chinatown  by  lurid  gaslight.  Let  it  be 
said  in  justice  and  to  their  credit  that 
they  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  district, 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  Chinamen, 
sometimes  master  of  a  little  patois,  and 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  Chinese  streets 
and  swarming  tenements.  Naturally  they 
can  lead  a  stranger  quickly  and  easily  to  the 
pcMnts  of  interest,  direct  to  the  joss  house, 
for  instance,  where  they  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  temple  guardian  by  inform- 
ing their  parties  that  it  is  proper  to  pur- 
chase tapers  at  a  joss  house.  They  have 
on  their  list  a  small-foot  woman.  She  can 
be  seen  in  a  stuffy  room  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  flight  of  stairs,  and  her  foot,  what 
there  is  of  it,  is  well  worth  the  climb. 
Her  elder  daughter's  feet,  although  they 
do  not  show  the  same  d^ee  of  painful 
care  and  diminutiveness,  still  fairly  repre- 
sent the  Celestial  ideal,  but  the  baby 
girt,  the  degenerate  of  her  family,  is  kick- 
ing and  stamping  about,  enjoying  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  at 
least  as  far  as  her  feet  are  concerned. 
The  guide  reminds  his  patrons  not  to 
leave  without  remembering  the  baby. 

ft 

The  "  high-toned  "  restaurant  is  visited, 
of  course.  The  wealthy  merchants  of 
Chinatown  use  this  as  their  club,  their 
bank,  and  safety  deposit  vault.  They 
have,  back  of  the  eating-room,  a  heavy 
iron  chest  in  which  they  store  their  valu- 


ables. Its  door  fairly  bristles  with  pad- 
locks, as  each  of  the  merchants  puts  his 
own  fastening  upon  it.  No  member,  there- 
fore, has  access  to  the  chest  save  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  others.  This  restau- 
rant suggests  the  limit  of  high  life  and 
high  living  in  Chinatown,  and  the  sub- 
terranean kitchens  hint  at  the  opposite 
extreme.  Here  food  can  be  bought  ready 
cooked  or  brought  to  be  cooked,  and  the 
business  is  kept  up  all  night.  When  you 
have  crept  down  a  cellar  stairway  and 
find  yourself  surrounded  by  ovens,  the 
only  light  a  greasy,  flaring  dip,  the  very 
activity  of  the  place  looks  stealthy  to  you, 
and  you  think  of  Dante's  descent 

A  good  guide  never  spares  his  parties 
a  sight  of  the  "Old  Sot,"  a  battered 
Chinaman  who  sleeps  his  life  away  where 
you  see  him,  in  a  niche  in  the  stone 
wall,  nor  of  the  "  Outcast,"  a  neat,  harm- 
less-looking Oriental  who  has  outraged 
some  law  of  the  Chinese  social  or  political 
code  and  now  can  find  no  roof  to  shelter 
him,  and  must  therefore  live  in  a  small 
tent  of  his  own  making.  His  only  occu- 
pation is  keeping  this  tent  scrupulously 
clean  for  the  inspection  of  strangers. 
The  guide  plaintively  explains  that  the 
ostracism  of  this  unfortunate  prevents  his 
making  a  living. 

If  the  guide  is  inclined  to  give  his 
money's  worth  of  information,  he  gathers 
his  party  about  him  and  discourses,  s^if/a 
voce.,  On  the  two  great  Chinese  secret 
societies  that  hold  Chinatown  and  the 
San  Francisco  police  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hands.  If  offense  is  taken  at  any 
of  their  crimes  and  they  are  pursued,  they 
have  a  hundred  places  of  concealment  and 
avenues  of  escape.  The  interiors  of 
their  houses  are  arranged  with  this  con- 
tingency in  view.  The  guide  reassures 
his  parties  that  the  district  is  no  longer 
what  it  was ;  it  is  now  fairly  under  control 
of  the  detective  bureau ;  the  real  danger 
now  is  fire.  With  all  the  little  fires 
in  front  of  doorways,  down  in  cellars,  and 
back  in  courtyards,  a  great  conflagration 
sooner  or  later  will  wipe  out  Chinatown 
and  possibly  sweep  over  the  rest  of  the  city ; 
but  it  is  practically  out  of  the  question  to 
forbid  the  numerous  flames  the  Chinamen 
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have  burning  eveiywhere  to  keep  off  the 
evil  spirit 

The  guide  has  two  trump  cards,  and  he 
plays  them  last — his  opium  den  and  his 
leper.  On  the  ground  floor  of  one  o£  the 
tenements,  known  as  the.  Palace  Hotel, 
from  its  construction  around  a  court,  is 
the  opium  den — a  room  with  thick,  heavy 
atmosphere  and  a  couple  of  sleeping 
Chinamen.  One  man,  near  the  door,  is 
awake,  and,  after  a  monetary  greeting, 
he  smokes  for  the  visitor,  and  makes 
what  the  guide  assures  you  is  an  opium 
inspiration  of  remarkable  length.  This 
man  is  always  smoking  when  parties  arrive ; 
tmlike  his  fellows  he  is  never  owrcome, 
and  is  always  ready  for  exhibitions.  The 
leper  lives  on  the  same  floor,  and  a  pitiful 
object  he  is — an  old  man  covered  with  a 
most  revolting  disease. 

Farther  south  on  the  American  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  not  far  beyond  Monterey, 
is  a  complete  village  of  Chinese,  a  fishing 
hamlet  that  hugs  the  beach.  It  is  an 
isolated  settlement  of  Mongolians,  and  the 
English  language  is  neither  spoken  nor 
understood.  It  contains  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred persons,  living  in  low,  weather-beaten 
huts  that  face  a  winding  street,  a  street 
that  yields  to  the  irregular  outline  of  the 
coast.  Probably  because  these  Chinese 
fishermen  have  little  to  offer  for  sale,  their 
village  attracts  few  visitors.  There  are 
but  two  stores,  and  these  are  not  curio 
bazaars,  but  general  utility  depots  for  the 
villagers'  own  use,  where  they  supply 
themselves  with  clothing,  cotton  biouses 
of  the  cheapest  variety,  black,  thick-soled 
slippers,  stiff  skull  caps,  and  a  few  simple 
articles  of  food.  If  the  shops  contain 
anything  else,  the  white  man  is  certainly 
not  aware  of  the  fact.  It  is  a  favorite 
coquetry  of  Chinese  shopkeepers,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  their  wares. 

The  only  village  attraction  of  interest 
to  an  American  buyer  are  the  pearls  from 
the  Abalone  shell-fish  ;  imperfect,  second- 
class  pearls,  of  every  shade,  shape,  and 
size,  from  the  tiny,  oily  looking  grains  to 
the  great,  fantastic,  distorted  monstei^, 
that  are  set  by  the  jewelers  in  whatever 
design  their  form  sug£;ests — an  elephant. 


a  bunch  <^  grapes,  a  beetle,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  little  pearly  specks  are 
found  constandy  by  the  fishermen,  but 
the  big  pearls  are  rare,  and  the  visitor 
goes  along  bowing  to  the  Chinamen  in 
their  doorways  and  asking  them  in  baby- 
talk  or  pigeon-English — they  actually  do 
understand  it  better — "if  they  hav« 
pearl  ?"  Some  seem  not  to  understand, 
some  seein  not  to  want  to.  At  last  you 
get  an  answer. 

"  Me  havee  pearl  1"  and  the  man  offers 
you  a  handful  of  mimic  dewdrops — the 
handful  for  fifty  cents. 

**  No,  no,  bigee,  laigee  ones,"  you  an- 
swer, with  gesticulations. 

You  may  not  find  what  you  seek.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  no  laige  pearl,  just 
then,  in  the  village,  but,  more  probably,  the 
lucky  fisherman  who  made  the  last  fhid  is 
too  typical  a  Chinaman  to  exhibit  his 
treasure  at  all,  or,  at  least,  until  you  prom- 
ise to  buy. 

At  one  place  is  a  jog  in  the  street  where 
the  huts  stand  sli^tly  back,  malui^  a 
miniature  town-square,  tn  the  center  <rf 
which  some  upright  boards  have  been  set. 
To  these  are  fastened  tapers  and  candles 
and  gay  tinsel  ornaments,  like  narrow 
fans  with  handles.  These  fans  must  be 
full  of  significance  to  a  Chinaman  if 
there  is  any  relation  whatever  between 
their  meaning  and  their  complicated  struc- 
ture. The  Spectator  has  seen  on  one 
small  fan,  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches 
broad  by  six  or  eight  tall,  a  little  doll  at- 
tached by  a  wire  around  its  body,  tinsel 
rosettes,  the  black-and-white  face  of  an 
isinglass  watch,  a  ^It  lace  ruffle  around 
as  a  border,  and  out  of  the  point  at  the 
top  a  bunch  of  peacock's  feathers  I  These 
fan  ornaments  are  used  in  great  numbers 
at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  Christmas; 
then  all  the  people  supply  themselves  for 
the  grand  procession.  The  wcunen  also 
treat  themselves  to  new  finery  for  that 
occasion,  in  the  form  of*  new  headgear, 
crowns  with  fringe  to  hang  over  their 
foreheads.  The  suspiciously  idolatrous- 
looking  public  square  and  the  slot  gam- 
bling machine,  in  one  of  the  stores,  form 
a  rather  fleet  pair  of  rivals  for  the  small 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  sign 
nailed  on  one  of  the  huts  in  the  midst  of 
unreadable  hieroglyphics. 
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I. — Bloemfbntein  to  Kroonstad* 
By  James  Barnes 

Spedal  Commissioner  for  1*116  Outlook  In  South  Africa 


SO  long  had  we  stayed  in  the  quiet 
little  town  of  Bloemfontein  that  we 
had  become  used  to  the  usual  day's 
routine.  It  was  much  like  living  in  a 
place  where  every  comer  had  grown  to  be 
familiar  and  every  person  was  known  by 
face  if  not  by  name.  The  Club  was  filled 
-with  staff  officers  each  afternoon,  and  at 
night  |they  met,  played  billiards  or  made 
up  whist  parties,  and  talked  of  everything 
under  the  sun  but  the  war.  In  fact,  it 
was  evident  that  the  war  was  a  boresome 
subject  They  discussed  the  winners  of  the 
Lincolnshire  and  the  coming  boat-race. 
They  all  hoped  that  the  Boers  would 
chuck  it,*'and  most  of  them  believed 
they  would. 

It  had  been  rumored  time  and  again 
that  a  move  was  on,  and  then  came  the 
usual  story — that  there  were  not  enough 
supplies,  that  more  horses  were  needed, 
that  more  troops  were  coming.  The 
people  at  home  no  doubt  began  to  wonder 
at  the  length  of  the  stay.  They  did  not 
realize  the  difficulties  of  keeping  so  huge 
an  army  alive  with  but  a  single  line  of 
railway  connecting  it  and  the  base,  six 
hundred  miles  distant.  The  men  needed 
a  rest  also.  They  had  marched  early  and 
late  on  half-rations.  They  well  deserved 
the  extra  half  pound  of  beef  and  the 
fresh  bread  to  build  them  up  for  the  long 
march  ahead  of  them.  Besides,  there  was 
much  fever  and  the  hospitals  were 
crowded. 

In  the  meantime  General  de  Wet  had 

seized  the  opportunity  to  make  an  excur- 
sion of  his  own,  and  there  followed  the 
Wepwner  affair  close  upon  the  heels  of 
Sannah's  Postf  and  Reddersburg  (which 
had  been  startling  interruptions).  And 
this  again  prevented  the  starting  out  of 
the  pilgrimage. 

When  the  troops  were  back  once  more 

»  CopyriBht,  1900,  the  Oatlook  Company. 

»  The  editors  greatly  regret  that  they  have  been  again 
obliged  to  leave  so  lone  an  interval  between  Mr.  Barnes's 
articles.  It  is  quite  evident  that  at  leaat  three  articles 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tb»  Boers  or  have  other- 
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and  General  de  Wet  had  eluded  them  (as 
he  has  succeeded  in  doing,  so  far  as  I 
know,  up  to  the  present  writing),  the  sup- 
plies were  iii,  and  there  was  a  sufficient 
number  of  horses,  one  night  at  the  Club 
the  officers  discussed  the  war  again,  which 
was  a  sign  that  there  was  something  very 
immediate  on  hand.  The  next  day  there 
was  a  great  galloping  of  orderlies,  much 
rumble  of  transport  in  the  street,  and  all 
that  night  and  all  the  next  morning  the 
troops  and  the  guns  marched  out,  and  the 
ox-teams  and  mule-teams  fell  into  the 
long  sinuous  wake  that  kept  the  dust  ris- 
ing all  day  for  miles  along  the  route  of 
the  railway. 

I  hftd  sent  my  carts  on  by  the  road  on 
Thursday,  the  3d,  and  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  I  took  the  water-train  and 
reached  Glen's  Siding  before  daybreak. 
It  was  a  welcome  sight,  indeed,  to  see  my 
little  caravan  camped  near  the  railway 
station,  and  hardly  was  the  sun  up  than 
we  had  forded  the  drift,  climbed  the  steep 
north  bank,  and  were  on  our  way.  We 
were  well  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  that  had, 
perhaps,  the  start  of  a  good  ten  miles. 
We  passed  through  the  dose-drawn  hills 
of  Karee  Siding,  where  General  Tucker 
had  fought  his  little  fight  of  the  28th 
of  March,  and  we  lunched  in  the  kloof 
through  which  the  King's  Own  Scottish 
Borderers  had  made  their  costly  advance. 

Still  the  army  was  ahead  of  us.  We 
had  passed  nothing  but  some  belated 
transports,  two  companies  at  the  railway 
station,  and  some  mounted  ipen  of  the  rear 
guard.  But  when  we  had  gained  the  top 
of  the  hill  we  could  look  down  over  the 
long  stretch  of  level  grassland.  The  rail- 
way circled  off  to  the  eastward,  but  the 
telegraph  lines  took  a  shoit  cut  across  the 
plain.  There  were  some  signs  of  the 
battle  of  the  month  before.  In  the  middle 
of  the  road  a  shell  had  evidently  strtick, 
shattering  the  surface  and  gashing  the 
neighboring  rocks  as  if  with  chisel  strokes. 
There  were  signs  of  trenches.  TheBoerv 
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are  good  fort  builders.  The  wires  had 
been  torn  from  the  poles,  and  at  a  culvert 
they  had  tal^  pains  to  remove  the  rails. 

The  army  had  followed  thie  tel^aph 
and  made  out  direct  for  Brandfort,  whose 
buildings  could  be  seen  through  a  strong 
glass  hiding  among  the  trees  at  the  foot 
of  distant  kopjes. 

Soon  we  met  the  stragglers.  Now, 
strai^lers  are  two  kinds — one  learns  to 
know  them  at  a  g^nce.  There  is  the  poor 
fellow  who  has  no  soles  to  his  boots,  who 
has  marched  until  he  can  actually  march 
no  longer — sometimes  it  is  the  sun,  some- 
times illness.  He  is  on  the  lookout  for 
the  wagons,  and  he  is  generally  taking 
care  of  a  poor  fellow  who  is  worse  than 
he  is.  They  don't  offer  to  speak  to  you ; 
they  sit  in  the  grass  and  watch  you  go  by 
wi^ut  a  comment  or  question.  Thai 
there  is  the  other  straggler  who  straggles 
by  force  of  habit — it  is  constitutional  with 
him.  If  it  is  a  hot  day,  he  manages  to 
straggle  where  the  shade  can  be  found. 
If  it  is  a  thirsty  day,  you  will  find  him  by 
the  water.  And  if  every  one  is  on  half- 
rations,  you  will  find  him  most  likely  at 
the  nearest  farm-house.  He  knows  how 
to  bargain  for  a  fowl  or  to  scent  out 
a  potato-pateh.  He  belongs  to  every 
army,  and  probably  existed  in  Caesar's 
time.  How  he  manages  to  fall  out  of 
the  ranks  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  Per- 
haps he  does  that  by  habit  also.  At  any 
rate,  you  will  find  him,  probably  with  three 
or  four  others  of  his  kind,  reading  an  old 
thumbed  newspaper,  or  cooking  anything 
from  roast  pig  to  an  omelet  in  the  won- 
derful little  tin  contrivance  he  carries  on 
his  belt  He  generally  reaches  camp 
after  dark,  and  sometimes,  I  dare  say, 
he  never  reaches  it  at  all,  and  may  be 
straggling  yet  unless  the  Boers  have 
picked  him  up.  It  is  no  reproach  to  a 
regiment  that  he  should  belong  to  it,  but 
I  have  noticed  that  some  r^ments  pos- 
sess more  than  others. 

Some  day  I  shall  give  a  chapter  to  the 
straggler,  for  he  certainly  deserves  it,  and 
in  some  ways  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow  at  all. 
But  I  am  wandering.  The  sight  of  these 
chaps,  however,  told  us  that  we  were  not 
far  behind  the  army.  The  sound  of  a 
distant  gun  warned  us  that  there  was  a 
game  of  some  sort  ahead;  so  galloping 
quickly  forward  and  keeping  a  little  to 
the  westward,  we  found  oursdves  between 
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the  two  divisions,  with  a  small  Hght 
flourishing  in  and  about  the  slope  o£  two 
kopjes  that  rose  on  either  side  (tf  a  litde 
bush-lined  spruit. 

The  Guards  Brigade  was  sweefHug  in 
over  a  long  plain  as  level  and  grass-£^own 
as  a  tennis-court  The  men  were  keep- 
ing a  beautiful  alignment.  The  officers 
were  talking  together,  and  yet  not  four 
miles  ahead  of  them  the  sheUs  were  burst- 
ing on  the  hillside  and  the  artillery  on 
both  flanks  were  heavily  engaged.  Gen- 
eral Hutton  apparently  had  crossed  the 
stream  off  to  the  westward  and  had  turned 
the  enemy's  flank,  for,  stopping  and 
adjusting  my  glasses,  they  could  just  be 
seen  leaving  the  crest  of  the  nearest  kopje 
and  chasing  on  horseback  toward  the 
green  shelter  of  the  spruit  There  was  a 
cloud  of  dust  rising  back  of  the  trees, 
where  there  was  evidently  a  road,  and 
another  cloud  lifting  above  the  houses, 
whose  roofs  and  wrindows  could  now  be 
plainly  seen. 

So  the  Boers  had  not  waited  for  the 
frontal  attack,  that  was  evident  They, 
too,  had  learned.  The  days  of  fronUl 
attacks  in  broad  daylight,  without  cover, 
were  gone,  and  they  knew  it — and,  for 
that  matter,  so  did  every  soldier  in  the 
army.  But  there  are  professional  s<ddiers 
in  the  Boer  forces  also  who  are  great  in 
a  running  fight.  It  was  Lord  Roberts's 
intention  to  try  both  side  doors  first,  even 
if  the  back  one  could  not  be  reached,  and 
it  was  the  Boers'  intention  to  skip  out  at 
the  back  at  the  first  knock  at  the  side. 
It  was  a  meny  little  game  that  by  long 
practice  they  learned  to  play  to  perfec- 
tion, and  all  credit  to  them,  for  Cronje 
had  taught  the  lesson :  "  If  you  don't  keep 
the  back  door  open,  you  have  got  to  shut 
up  shop." 

A  sergeant  of  one  of  the  scouts  rode 
up  beside  me.  '*  They  have  bunked 
again,"  he  said, "  but  1  think  th^  have 
been  a  little  too  slow  over  it  That  k>t 
that's  just  leaving  wilt  run  right  into  the 
mounted  infantry ;  they  crossed  the  river 
an  hour  ago,  and  should  be  north  of 
town."  We  stopped  and  took  a  long 
look  through  our  glasses.  "  They  have 
got  gims  with  them,  I  think,"  he  said. 

"  They  look  more  like  vragons  to  roe,** 
I  rejoined. 

"  Well,"  said  he, "  that  may  be  a  Boa- 
trick;  they  often  cover  tibeir  cannon  iritfa 
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wagon  covers,  so  a  battery  would  look 
like  a  lot  of  transport.  Down  at  Coles- 
but;g,  they  say,  they  had  one  mounted 
inside  a  tent.  Hello  I"  he  suddenly 
interrupted  himself,  *'  Look  at  that  I" 

There  not  twenty  yanls  ahead  of  us 
lay  a  dead  man!  It  was  so  startling 
conaing  upon  him  that  we  both  checked 
our  horses  before  riding  forward.  He 
lay  all  alone  with  no  sign  of  struggle  in 
the  grass  and  no  arms  near  him.  We 
had  heard  some  time  back  a  few  rifle- 
shots, but  they  had  seemed  far  away,  and 
yet  he  had  met  his  death  but  a  few  min- 
utes before.  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing what  a  fine-looking  fellow  he  was — 
a  physical  giant  with  reddish  hair  and 
beard.  He  was  dressed  in  the  clothes  of 
a  prosperous  farmer  on  a  Sunday. 

My  companion  got  off  his  horse  and 
examined  him.  There  were  marks  of 
fresh  hoof-prints  on  the  ground  near-by. 

"  Five  horses,"  said  the  scout ;  "  there 
must  have  been  a  li^t  here."  All  the 
time  he  was  turning  out  the  dead  man's 
pockets.  There  were  a  few  loose  car- 
tridges in  his  coat  **His  friends  took 
away  his  rifle  and  belongings,"  -he  said ; 
"  don't  seem  to  be  an>-thing  here." 

Somehow  the  whole  scene  did  not 
strike  one  as  gruesome  even — the  scout's 
speech  and  manner  were  so  matter-of-fact. 
"  Hello  I"  said  he,  "  here  are  some  pa- 
pers." He  banded  up  two  folded  sheets 
ot  note-paper. 

-Both  were  written  in  Dutch,  and  the 
scout  translated  them.  One  was  a  pass 
giving  permission  to  Phillipus  Prinsloo  to 
be  gone  from  commando  to  visit  his  home 
and  spend  a  week.  It  had  expired  on 
this  very  morning.  The  other  was  written 
in  a  sportive  vein,  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  this  is  the  translation  :  "  Oh,  tooth- 
adie  I  toothache  I  He  is  thy  friend  and 
thy  enemy.  Have  it  out  in  the  name  of  (he 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  I  made 
a  note  of  the  man's  name  and  circum- 
stances, and  turned  to  ride  on  just  as  the 
first  line  of  the  advancing  troops  reached 
the  spot.  The  scout  reported  to  the 
Colonel,  the  papers  were  handed  over, 
and  a  sergeant  and  a  detail  were  told  to 
give  the  poor  fellow  a  Christian  burial. 

Now,  the  strange  thing  about  it  all  is 
this.  Only  yesterday  I  was  talking  here 
at  Pretoria  to  a  friendly  Boer,  He  had 
handed  m  his  Mauser  but  tiie  day  before. 


and  is  now  a  prisoner  on  parole.  I  might 
as  well  mention  his  name,  for  1  do  not 
think  he  would  have  the  least  objection. 
It  is  Fischer,  and  he  was  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  foreign  attaches  who  were 
with  the  Boers  during  the  unpleasantness 
just  ending.  I  told  him  of  the  circum- 
sUince  now  just  rea)rded.  He  started 
at  the  mention  ot  the  name,  "Poor 
Phillip  I"  said  he ;  "  such  a  fine  fellow  he 
was.  He  had  aVays  fought  like  a  lion. 
He  used  to  sing  well,  too.  Yes,  he  had 
returned  that  morning  and  told  me  that 
he  had  intended  to  stay  away,  but  that  he 
found  he  (x>uld  not.  Yes,  I  recollect  he 
had  the  toothache.  A  fine  fellow  I  And 
so  he  was  killed  1  We  did  not  know."  I 
described  about  where  the  grave  would 
be — near  some  little  trees — and  we  dis- 
cussed other  things.  But  it  was  a  strange 
side-note  on  the  smallness  of  the  world 
and  war  in  general.  But  I  am  drifting 
away  again. 

Brandfort  was  a  quiet  littie  town  that, 
like  all  Boer  towns,  prosperous  or  other- 
wise, continually  reminds  me  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  It  had  the  church,  with  its 
shed  and  the  httching-posts ;  there  were 
the  little  village  stores,  the  blacksmith- 
shop,  and  the  hotel  with  the  piazza  fronting 
the  sidewalk ;  there  were  the  little  cot- 
tages with  the  flower-plots  in  the  front 
yard.   It  was  the  whole  thing  over  again. 

Like  every  other  town  that  we  had  en- 
tered, Brandfort  received  us  not  only  with 
politeness,  but  with  greetings.  The  hotel- 
keeper — who,  no  doubt,  had  been  fighting 
the  day  before — stuck  to  his  post  and 
doubled  his  prices.  From  somewhere 
young  men  appeared  with  Epglish  colors, 
on  their  straw  hats,  and  a  few  unkempt, 
long-bearded  Boers  came  intogive  up  their 
arms.  The  usual  doctor  of  the  German 
ambulance  was  there;  in  fact,  he  rode 
into  town  with  us,  joining  a  party  of  offi- 
cers. Now,  as  I  recollect,  he  was  not  a 
German,  but  a  Hollander.  I  have  his 
name  somewhere  in  my  note-book,  and  I 
should  like  to  record  it,  for  he  was  a  good 
fellow  as  well  as  a  good  surgeon.  He 
had  stayed  behind  because  he  had  a  num- 
ber of  patients  left  in  the  hospital,  and  he 
let  drop  the  fact  incidentally  that  among 
them  was  a  young  English  officer  severely 
wounded  in  the  head. 

"  What's  his  name  ?"  asked  a  young 
Lieutenant  riding  near.   It  was  given. 
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*'  My  cousin/'  said  he ;  '*  is  he  badly 
hurt  ?" 

"  Shot  in  the  head,"  rejoined  the  sur- 
geon.   "  I  am  going  to  operate  to-nighc" 

And  operate  he  did,  and  I  am  glad  to 
relate  that  the  operation  was  successful, 
and  a  certain  young  Captain  will  soon 
be  able  to  join  his  r^ment  again. 

The  next  day  the  train  puffed  in  from 
Karee  Siding.  One  long  deviation  had 
been  made,  three  culverts  mended*  and 
the  track  put  in  repair  in  thirty  hours. 

When  die  history  of  the  war  shall  be 
written  as  a  history  and  the  contempora- 
neous reports  shall  have  died  the  death 
of  the  literature  that  is  born  in  the  morn- 
ing and  buried  at  night,  credit  will  be 
given  to  a  great  many  persons  who  so  far 
have  received  but  little  mention.  The 
men  who  fought  just  as  faithfully  whether 
they  were  attacking  the  earth  with  a  spade, 
climbing  telegraph-poles  and  mending 
broken  wires,  standing  waist-deep  in  the 
muddy  water  constructing  the  temporary 
bridges,  or  even  adding  up  the  long  col- 
umns of  figures  under  the  sails  of  the 
Army's  Service  Corps  wagons,  will  re- 
ceive their  due  meed  of  praise. 

The  English  army  at  tiie  banning  of 
this  war  was,  in  some  departments,  an 
experiment,  in  others  but  an  infants* 
school,  and  in  others  a  social  club ;  now 
it  is  an  army.  It  has  found  itself^  and 
that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it.  To  one 
who  has  been  with  it  almost  from  the 
beginning  the  slow  progress  has  been 
almost  imperceptible,  but  when  one  looks 
at  what  it  appeared  to  be  at  first  and  what 
it  is  now,  the  truth  is  proved  that  war  is 
not  only  a  great  leveler,  but  a  great 
teacher.  There  will  be  some  changes 
yet,  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  home 
departments  have  learned  also.  But  the 
men  who  originated  and  organized  the 
departmental  work  in  the  field,  the  trans- 
port and  engineering  facilities,  can  well 
congratulate  themselves.  Thar  work  has 
been  well  done,  and  they  must  know  it 

Saturday,  the  5th  of  May,  found  us 
moving  at  daylight  from  Brandfort.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  found  us  near  the  banks 
of  the  Vet  River.  There  was  a  fight. 
It  was  one  of  those  peculiar  fights  that  is 
exciting  without  seeming  at  all  dangerous, 
or  even  very  alanning.  It  was  an  artil- 
lery exchange  at  the  extreme  limit  of  most 
o£  the  guns  engaged.  The  Boers  were  oa 


the  north  side  of  the  Vet  among  the  hills  ; 
there  had  been  the  usual  cavalry  skirmish, 
preceding  the  arrival  of  the  main  body, 
and  then  Uie  navai  guns,  the  siege  gruns, 
the  twelve-pounders,  and  the  fifteen- 
pounders  were  trundled  out  to  the  slope 
of  the  hills  and  began  roaring  and  bark- 
ing and  sending  sizzling,  shrieking  mes- 
sages out  across  the  valley.  It  was  a 
tremendous  din.  Tucker  was  hammering 
away  on  the  ri|^t,  Hutton  and  Frencii 
were  having  a  little  action  of  their  own 
up  another  little  valley  some  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  westward,  and  the  Boers,  who 
had  two  long  Toms  and  a  number  of 
Krupps  or,  Creusots  hidden  away  some- 
where, were  tossing  puffing,  shrieking 
messages  back. 

They  had  the  range  to  a  dot,  and  they 
had  a  good  tai^t,  for  they  must  have 
been  able  to  see  the  line  of  field-artillery 
down  on  the  slope,  and  back  of  them  the 
two  heavy  siege-pieces,  and  farther  back, 
probably  on  the  sky-line,  the  heavy  naval 
guns ;  besides,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
ox-transport  and  the  extra  ammunition 
and  supplies  must  have  been  in  plain 
sight  also,  for  they  a>uld  hardly  have 
been  said  to  have  been  in  a  safe  position ; 
in  fact,  I  saw  6ne  ox-team  driven  down 
into  the  zone  of  fire  and  kept  there  for  at 
least  ten  minutes.  As  for  us,  we  couldn't 
see  a  thing.  No  one  was  certain  where 
the  Boer  guns  were.  We  could  hear  the 
reports,  and  out  of  the  gray-green  succes- 
sion of  sloping  hills,  dark-sided  kopjes, 
and  clumps  of  bushes  would  come  so 
many  pounds  of  steel  and  iron,  bursting 
in  mid-air  into  so  many  tiiousand  separate 
shrieks  if  it  were  shrapnel,  or  tossing 
the  red  earth  all  about  with  muffled  shock 
if  it  were  common  shell. 

A  shrapnel  would  raise  a  pattering  on 
the  hillside ;  little  dust  spots  would  jump 
up  all  about.  The  common  shells  voiced 
their  own  coming  and  struck  here  and 
there  and  everjrwhere.  Men  would  go 
out  and  pick  up  the  fra^ents  that  lay 
within  a  few  yards  of  them. 

"  That's  rather  close,"  said  an  oflScer 
of  the  Eighty-fourth  Battery.  "  It's  lucky 
no  men  were  around  that  gun."  A  Boer 
shell  had  struck  directly  beneath  it.  The 
segments  had  hacked  the  wheels  and  hur- 
tled about  in  all  directions,  but  not  a  man 
had  been  near.  "  I  can't  see  where  those 
fellows  are  firing  from,"  observed  the 
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officer,  screwing  up  his  glasses  and  lighting 
a  cigarette.  "  1  think  they  must  move 
their  gun  every  third  or  fourth  shot" 

Perhaps  they  did,  but  1  noticed  his 
g:uns  kept  in  the  same  place.  And  that 
is  what  the  Boer  cannot  understand. 
They  have  told  me  that  they  seldom  had 
an  action  with  the  English  artillery  with- 
out being  able  to  locate  their  position  with 
a  field-glass,  and  that  English  soldiers  did 
not  care  if  they  were  shot  or  not.  But  so 
it  went  on.  The  smaller  English  guns 
soon  found  that  they  were  outranged 
entirely  and  gave  up  firing.  As  the 
horses  came  lumbering  down  to  limber  up, 
a  shell  came  whiffling  in  and  struck  right 
among  them.  It  wasn't  thirty  jrards 
from  where  we  stood.  Luckily,  that  shell 
did  not  explode,  but  the  horse  at  whose 
feet  it  fell  paid  not  the  least  heed,  and  the 
bombadier  riding  him  merely  brushed  the 
red  dust  out  of  his  eyes  and  rode  on. 

"  Now,  I  call  that  rather  nice  of  those 
horses,"  said  the  officer,  turning  to  me. 

I  agreed  that  it  was  very  nice,  indeed, 
but  thought  I  perceived  a  little  better 
place  some  way  farther  back  from  which 
to  observe  the  trajectory  of  the  four-point- 
seven  shells  that  were  hurtling  over  our 
heads  and  nising  umbrella-shaped  clouds 
of  dust  some  four  or  five  miles  away  on 
the  kopjes  north  of  the  river. 

When  I  left  to  go  back  it  was  almost 
dusk  and  they  were  still  firing.  Up  to 
that  time  I  must  have  seen  fifty  shells  or 
more  and  had  not  seen  a  single  casualty 
happen,  although  a  wounded  man  with 
his  arm  done  up  in  a  sling  walked  in  by 
himself  ahead  of  me,  smoking  a  pipe  and 
to  all  appearances  having  his  mind  set  on 
his  supper.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  hurt 
and  he  shook  his  head,  "  No,  a  scratch," 
said  he;  "I  wouldn't  have  come  back  if 
they  had  needed  me  out  there." 

Button  on  the  left  had  had  some  severer 
fighting,  and  so  had  the  Seventh  Division 
under  Tucker,  but  that  is  all  I  saw  of  the 
Vet  River  battle  except  some  of  the  scout- 
ing work  in  the  morning,  but  I  set  it  down 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

When  we  see  the  pictures  in  the  illus- 
trated London  papers  representing  heroic, 
charges,  captains  with  flashing  swords 
directing  galloping  artillery — it  seems  as  if 
it  was  a  different  country  and  a  different 
war.  I  can  see  tired,  bony  horses  plod- 
ding along  trundling  the  guns  into  posi- 


tion, officers  calmly  walking  about  talk- 
ing and  chatting,  and  men  pursuing  their 
trade  as  men  pursue  almost  any  other. 
It  is  all  in  the  day's  work  with  the  profes- 
sional soldier,  and  so  far  as  I  have  wit- 
nessed he  indulges  in  little  that  is  histri- 
onic, dramatic,  or  soul-stirring.  In  the 
old  days  in  books  he  would  have  said: 
**  We  are  surrounded  t  Follow  me  on  for 
the  guns.  We  must  do  or  die."  Now  he 
says :  "  Hullo  1  Looks  as  if  we  were  going 
to  catch  it,  eh  ?  Think  we'd  better  try  that 
hill." 

The  next  morning,  as  usual,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Boers  had  left  The  huge 
iron  bridge  had  been  blown  into  smither- 
eens by  the  accomplished  Irishman  on  the 
dynamite  train,  and  it  took  all  day,  all 
night,  and  the  best  part  of  the  next  morn- 
ing for  the  transport  to  slide  down  one 
steep  bank  and  be  slowly  toiled  up  the 
other. 

The  scenes  at  the  drifts  are  most  inter- 
esting. A  siege^n  train  climbing  the 
bank  or  a  shell  wagon  behind  its  thirty 
oxen  makes  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  money  that  has  been  wasted  in  broken 
axles,  wrecked  wheels,  and  ruined  disposi- 
tions by  the  Afrikanders  would  have  paid 
for  a  system  of  bridges  across  their  inter- 
mittent streams  ten  times  over.  But  a 
bridge  except  for  railway  purposes  is  a 
rarity.  I  have  seen  but  one  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. In  the  Free  State  I  can  remember 
none  at  all,  but  my  recollections  teem  with 
plenty  of  sleep-destrojring  memories  of 
rocky  rivers  and  steep,  dangerous  banks, 
and  at  each  one  the  same  question  arising 
as  to  whether  you  will  kill  a  horse  or 
leave  your  transport  behind  you — yet  some 
of  the  river  valleys  are  quite  beautiful. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  we  spent  at 
Smaldeel,  and  Wednesday  I  left  the  main 
column  and  reached  Welgelegen,  joining 
Hutton's  division  of  mounted  infantry. 
Many  were  infantry  without  the  "  mount- 
e(i,"  for  their  horses  had  died  by  hun- 
dreds. Almost  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
command  was  on  foot  with  the  transport. 
The  next  three  days  I  shall  not  forget 

Thursday  we  moved  out,  following  the 
rear  of  Hutton's  division  to  a  Boer  farm- 
house, but  three  miles  south  of  the  Zand 
River.  The  mounted  forces  had  struck 
aS  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  another  cor- 
respondent and  myself  determined  to  wait 
for  the  Eleventh  Division,  which  was 
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certainly  not  more' than  a  day's  march  be- 
hind. By  evening  die  last  transport- 
wagon  had  disappeared  and  we  were 
alone.  Our  carts  were  drawn  up  by  the 
side  of  a  large  stone  bam,  and  a  big  white 
farm-house  stood  perhaps  two  hundred 
yards  away  on  the  bank  of  the  little 
spruit. 

For  months  on  the  veldt  I  had  always 
camped  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
camp,  or  not  far  from  it,  and  it  was  a 
strange  sensation — the  absence  of  the 
countless  fires,  the  continual  hum  of  voices, 
and  the  shouts,  songs,  and  laughter  of  the 
bivouacs.  Here  it  was  quiet,  the  moon 
rose  early,  we  had  cooked  our  supper,  and 
the  black  boys  were  preparing  'our  blank- 
ets. We  had  noticed  that  the  house  was 
inhabited,  but  we  had  not  been  there  to 
make  inquiries.  Suddenly  we  heard  a 
childish  voice  addressing  us,  and,  looking 
round,  there  stood  a  small  boy  of  perhaps 
thirteen.  He  had  a  loaf  of  bread  in  his 
hand  and  his  eyes  had  a  half -frightened, 
half -inquisitive  expression.  He  was 
speaking  Dutch,  which  none  of  us  under- 
stood, so  we  called  up  John,  my  Basuto 
boy,  as  interpreter.  John  is  the  best  serv- 
ant a  man  could  wish  to  have.  I  cannot 
ever  recall  seeing  him  without  a  smile,  and 
he  is  keen  as  a  knife.  This  time  he 
grinned  broadly. 

"  His  mother  sent  him  out,  master,"  he 
chuckled,  "  to  see  W  you  would  like  some 
bread." 

Now,  bread  is  a  delicacy  in  the  veldt 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  very  good  of  her,"  I 
began.  "  Tell  him  we  accept  it  with  pleas- 
ure and  thank  her  very  much."  The  boy 
mumbled  something  tn  an  undertone,  and 
John  indulged  in  one  of  the  long-drawn 
musical  grunts  of  the  South  African  black ; 
it  ended  in  a  diapason  of  astonishment. 
"  He  says  it's  a  shilling,  master." 

"  Remarkably  cheap,"  said  my  friend 
Mackem,  cominginto  the  firelight  from  the 
direction  of  his  c^.  "  Perhaps  the  good 
lady  has  some  milk  and  eggs  that  she 
might  squander  on  us.  If  this  war 
doesn't  ruin  the  country,  it  will  ruin  the 
people  who  travel  in  it." 

"  We  might  get  some  forage  for  the 
horses,"  I  suggested.  So  with  John  as  an 
interpreter  and  the  small  boy  we  went  to 
the  door  and  knocked. 

We  had  been  informed  that  there  was 
no  forage  to  begot  at  this  particular  farm ; 


diat  it  was  inhabited  by  a  poor-wicioi 
who  had  appealed  to  the  Queen,  to  ^ 
Field  Marshal,  and  to  the  British  natioc 
for  the  protection  of  her  property.  Cer- 
tainly it  had  not  been  molested.  There 
were  a  dozen  fat  cattle  in  the  kraal  and 
scores  of  fat  chickens  in  the  poultry-yard 
The  whole  place  looked  plainly  prosper- 
ous. The  ravages  of  war  had  passed  il 
l^,  although  the  route  of  march  had  been 
within  one  hundred  }rards.  When  tlKi 
door  opened  we  looked  into  a  conifortable,| 
well-swept  kitchen.  It  was  as  full  of! 
young  ones  as  a  kindergarten,  and  therei 
were  three  women,  all  of  them  under  forty.! 
who  rose  half-frightened  from  their  seats, 
about  the  big  table.  One  of  them  spokei 
English  well  enough  for  us  to  understand, 
her,  so  we  dismissed  the  interpreter. 

They  were  all  widows.  The  husband 
of  one  had  been  killed  at  Colenso,  the 
husband  of  another  had  died  of  wounds 
received  at  Colesburg,  the  third  had  been 
shot  dead  at  Driefontein,  and  across  the 
way  in  the  next  farm-house,  they  told  us. 
lived  a  fourth  widow  whose  man  had  died 
of  fever  at  Bloemfontein.  Yes,  they  m^t 
sell  us  some  milk,  they  had  a  few  eggs, 
and  possibly,  very  possibly,  they  might 
have  a  little  oat-straw  for  the  horses. 

A  half  a  dozen  small  bo3rs,  who  all 
seemed  to  be  about  the  same  age,  came 
out  with  a  lantern,  and  we  walked  to  the 
big  bam.  The  door  was  fastened  with 
a  huge  padlock,  which  the  eldest  lad  un- 
locked. There  were  two  fat  horses,  and 
overhead  was  a  ladder  reaching  to  the: 
loft  The  loft  was  full  of  bundles  of  oat- 
straw  !  The  English  army  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  half-starved  chargers  had  spared 
this  widow's  mite  with  a  vengeance. 

So  we  soon  heard  the  comforting  sound 
of  our  own  steeds  munching  away  in  a 
long  line  and  occasionally  squealing  and 
fighting  over  a  contested  mouthful.  I 
was  siting  into  my  blankets  when  John 
came  over  and  spoke  to  me. 

"  Master,"  said  he,  "  there's  some  Boers 
here  in  the  mealie-field." 

That  was  extremely  pleasant  news. 
Probably  the  best  way  for  it  was  to  put  a 
bold  face  on  the  matter.  Looking  round 
the  corner  of  the  wall  we  could  see  a  fig- 
ure outlined  against  the  moonlit  sky.  He 
was  evidently  making  a  cautious  inspec- 
tion of  the  premises.  Well,  to  make  a 
long^  story  short,  we  halted  that  Boer  and 
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two  Others  and  they  came  in  Close  by  the 
wagons.  It  was  the  same  old  story. 
They  were  extremely  tame;  they  only 
wished  to  give  up  fighting  and  to  be  at- 
lowed  to  return  to  their  farms. 

We  had  not  the  slightest  objection,  as 
they  were  now  unarmed.    They  asked  if 
they  might  sleep  in  the  stable  until  the 
army  should  come  up  in  the  morning  and 
they  might  then  apply  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities for  passes.    One  said  that  he 
knew  the  lady  at  the  house,  and  suggested 
that  he  should  go  there  and  make  a  call. 
So  they  all  went  and  we  went  with  them. 
The   widows  apparently  knew  them  all, 
and  the  greetings  were  cordial,  if  some- 
what constrained.    However,  they  were 
scarce  more  than  greetings,  and,  as  they 
had  promised  to  sleep  in  the  stable,  they 
left,  and  the  small  bc^  with  the  key  again 
accompanied  us.   Now,  indeed,  we  were  to 
be   surprised ;   for,  unlocking  a  second 
door,  the  light  of  the  lantern  revealed  a 
neatly  furnished  room  with  one  large 
Dutch  bed  and  a  smaller  cot  in  the  comer. 
There  were  sheets  and  pillow-cases  and 
comfortable  furniture  about.    Our  friends 
ofTered  no  explanation,  and  the  boys  did  not 
speak  English,  so  we  bade  them  good-night, 
and  while  they  were  comfortable,  appar- 
ently, we  slept  outside  on  the  doorstep. 
They  did  not  come  out  in  the  morning 
until  we  were  all  packed  up  and  ready  to 
start,  and  then  with  kindly  wishes  we  left 
them. 

The  Eleventh  Division  was  not  coming 
in  that  direction  at  all.  We  could  see  the 
balloon  towed  along  some  three  miles 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  rising  sun  shone 
through  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the 
lines  of  transport.  An  hour's  riding  and 
we  were  up  to  the  army  again. 

The  Zand  River  Drift  was  a  duplicate  of 
the  one  at  the  Vet.  In  fact,  the  days  in 
my  mind  are  almost  confused,  for  the  same 
thing  hai^Kned  as  -  happened  before. 
There  was  a  small  fight  going  on  some 
four  or  five  n^iles  to  the  eastward  and 
another  to  the  west  down  the  stream. 
The  same  forces  were  engaged  and  the 
naval  guns  wheeled  out  and  fired  at  some 
distant  kopjes  from  their  positions  amid 
a  maze  of  tangled  wagons,  ammunition- 
carts,  and  camp-followers.  The  advance 
guard  had  gone  on  ahead  pushing  across 
the  river,  and  brother  Boer  had  done  his 
great  disappearing  act  and  was  on  spme- 
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where  in  advance.  The  Australians  and 
Canadians  had  captured  two  jguns  over  on 
the  left,  but  the  main  body  of  die  enemy 

had  slipped  between  the  army's  fingers. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  big-bearded  fel- 
lows who  had  got  hold  of  Lord  Roberts's 
proclamation,  and  had  decided  that  they 
had  done  all  the  fighting  and  foot-racing 
they  wished,  walked  in  to  give  up  their 
arms  and  go  back  to  their  farms  again. 
Seven  of  them  belonged  to  one  fam- 
ily— a  father,  his  five  sons,  and  his  son- 
in-law.  They  seemed  to  be  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  returning  south- 
ward, and,  armed  with  the  Provost-Mar- 
shal's passes,  they  started  away.  But, 
poor  fellows,  three  separate  times  they 
were  arrested  by  other  divisions  and  sent 
back.  They  were  yet  our  companions 
when  we  were  within  sight  of  Rroonstad. 

This  night  I  got  separated  from  my 
own  little  caravan  and  slept  under  a 
friendly  army  corps  wagon  in  a  borrowed 
blanket,  and  the  next  night  at  Geneva 
Siding  I  had  the  same  hard  luck,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  a  volun- 
teer hospital  corps  I  would  have  gone 
supperless  to  bed  in  the  veldt.  The  next 
day  on  the  road  to  Kroonstad  I  caught 
the  glad  sight  of  my  wagons  in  the  road. 
John  and  I  indulged  in  some  explanations, 
and  he  has  never  missed  me  since. 

President  Steyn  had  left  his  third  best 
capital.  Now,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the 
entry  into  Kroonstad  was'a  peaceful  litttle 
show.  In  the  hills  outside  the  town,  where 
Botha  had  expected  to  make  his  stand, 
there  were  lines  of  well-built  trenches  and 
hundreds  of  brand-new  trenching  tools, 
shovels,  and  pickaxes — every  evidence  of 
a  hurried  evacuation.  We  crossed  where 
their  laager  had  been  on  the  plain.  The 
town  appeared  to  be  essentially  English. 
There  were  women  with  Union  Jacks, 
young  men  with  English  colors,  Boers 
with  rifles  and  bandoliers,  willing  to  give 
them  to  anybody  who  would  relieve  them 
of  the  trouble  of  carrying  them,  and  the  in- 
evitable old  soldier  tearfully  drunk  with  joy 
or  something  else.  And  at  Kroonstad  the 
army  took  another  breathing  space  in  the 
pilgrimage. 

From  Saturday,  the  1 2th,  until  Tuesday, 
the  22d,  we  stayed  there.  Nothing  of  any 
moment  occurred,  and  all  were  impatient 
to  be  on  again. 

We  were  moving  now  in  three  divisions, 
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and  General  Hamilton  was  on  the  rijj^t 
Some  expected  the  Boers  would  fight  at 
Honningsprliit,  or  Rhenoster  River,  where 
it  was  known  they  had  prepared  trenches, 
but  the  wide-sweeping  arms  were  too  much 
for  them.  If  they  had  stood  anywhere 
along  the  line  of  the  railway,  up  which 
the  main  column  pushed  its  way,  there 
would  have  followed  a  repetition  of  Faar- 
deberg. 

So  past  ruined  bridges  and  tom-up 
rails,  over  the  blackened,  fire-swept  veidt 
on  tramped  the  army.  Vredefort  Road, 
Wolvehoek,  and  Viljoen's  Drift  were 
passed  and  no  battle.  Afew  shots  fired  at 
our  advance  guards  and  the  way  was  clear. 

We  heard  the  explosion  that  blew  out 
the  middle  span  of  the  great  Vasd  bridge. 


but  the  expected  resistance  was  not  there. 
French  and  Button  had  already  crossed 
and  were  in  Transvaal  territory.  Hamil- 
ton, who  had  joined  the  main  column,  had 
been  fighting  a  rear-guard  action  with  De 
Wet,  and  unfortunately,  as  subsequent 
happenings  proved,  this  daring  leader  had 
been  still  1^  in  the  rear  to  bare  a  little 
picnic  mth  his  devoted  followers  in  the 
Northern  Free  State  and  prove  himself  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  British  army. 
But  that  is  another  story,  and  so  is  how 
we  crossed  into  the  promised  land  and 
entered  the  city  that  is  underpaved  with 
gold — ^Johannesbu^.  It  is  the  next  chap- 
ter in  this  rather  disjoiuted  narrativet 
which  may  see  print  if  neighbor  De  Wet 
doesn't  get  the  mail  pouches. 


The  Every-day  Washington 

By  Lillian  W.  Betts 


THE  visitor  to  the  National  Capital 
may  have  a  sub-consciousness 
that  there  is  a  permanent  popu- 
lation dependent  for  its  civic  privileges 
on  the  character  of  its  municipal  admin- 
istration ;  but  to  all  but  the  few,  Washing- 
ton is  the  capital  of  the  Nation,  the  place 
where  its  business  is  transacted,  where 
leading  politicians  meet,  where  patronage 
is  distributed.  It  is  the  official  residence 
of  the  President,  and  the  arena  for  oratory 
receiving  attention  everywhere  in  the 
country  except  where  the  oration  is  de- 
livered. This  is  the  Washington  the 
visitor  knows,  the  Washington  he  sees. 

The  social  side  of  Washington  is 
unique.  The  social  scale  descends  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  official  representatives  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  the  world,  small  and  great,  to 
the  tattered,  careless,  whistling  colored 
boy,  who  is  glad  when  he  has  three  meals 
each  day,  but  not  particularly  discouraged 
when  reduced  to  one,  for  there  is  the 
promise  of  to-morrow  when  there  may  be 
three. 

The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  peculiar. 
To-day  the  famous  and  the  great  have  as 
their  neighbors  men  from  the  ranks  of 
manual  laborers.  The  mansion  may  seem- 
ingly prop  up  its  two-storied  neighbor, 
but  both  are  homes.    It  is  this  unpre- 


meditated development  that  makes  Wash- 
ington typical  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  seems  to  give  eveiy 
man  an  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  citizens  there,  as  every^ 
where,  hold  the  attitude  of  tolerance,  dis- 
gust, loathing,  or  indifference  toward  wh^ 
they  call  "the  slums  " — the  roost  unchris- 
tian word  in  our  language..  As  compared 
with  other  cities,  Washington  has  no 
"  slums."  To  one  going  from  New  York 
to  study  the  conditions  under  which  the 
wage-earners  live,  and  the  opportunities  for 
child  life,  the  dty  seems  the  paradise  of 
the  poor  man. 

To  all  who  have  studied  the  homes  d 
the  workingmen  it  is  evident  that  the 
character  of  the  home  in  all  but  the  ex- 
ceptional cases  is  dependent  on  the  char- 
acter andability  of  the  home-maker.  Give 
her  intelligence,  a  knowledge  of  the  home- 
making  arts,  and  the  gift  of  loving,  and 
that  home  will  be  a  well-spring  of  joy,  no 
matter  how  limited  the  income.  The 
community  may  not  be  conscious  bow 
far  it  receives  its  impulse  toward  b^tci 
living  from  thb  home,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  bearing  its  part  toward  uplifting 
the  moral  life  of  the  Nation,  no  matter 
where  it  is  placed  in  the  social  scale. 
The  conditions  and  the  difficulties  of 
home-making  are  not  the  same  evefywhen. 
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but  these  differences  do  not  change  the 
character  of  the  homes,  nor  their  value  to 
the  community. 

How,  then,  can  we  judge  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  wage-earning  community,  or  the 
character  of  the  municipal  administration 
on  which  each  home  is  dependent  ?  The 
touchstones  are  three — the  churches,  the 
schools,  and  the  streets  in  the  section 
-where  wage-eamers  live  in  greater  num- 
bers. The  homes  express  the  character 
of  the  individual  family ;  the  families  the 
character  of  the  community. 

Inquiry  resulted  in  explicit  directions 
where  to  find  what  two  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington called  the  "slums"  of  the  city. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  the  residents  of  the 
specified  section  to  identify  it  The  cars 
transferred  the  writer  quickly,  one  bright 
Sunday  morning.  Leaving  the  car  at  the 
terminus,  the  search  began.  The  streets 
were  as  quiet  as  those  of  a  New  England 
village.  The  first  observable  thing  was 
the  number  of  two-story  frame  houses 
giving  evidences  of  age  that  were  vacant, 
bearing  the  sign  "  To  Rent"  The  sec- 
ond, the  rows  and  rows  of  new  two-story 
brick  houses,  all  occupied,  and  the  blocks 
of  similar  houses  in  every  direction  in  the 
course  of  construction.  Those  occupied 
were  neatly  curtained,  and  many  had 
roofed  porches  or  verandas,  giving  evi- 
dence of  outdoor  family  life.  The  streets 
were  unpaved,  the  sidewalk  a  single  flag- 
ging flanked  by  earth  on  each  side.  This, 
in  front  of  many  houses,  was  sodded. 
Young  trees,  protected  by  wire  netting, 
were  in  front  of  each  house.  Neatly 
dressed  children  passed  in  and  out.  Away 
at  the  end  of  a  broad  avenue  some  boys 
were  playing  ball.  The  unpaved  streets 
were  wholly  free  from  refuse  of  any  de- 
scription. On  and  on,  for  blocks,  this 
condition  prevailed.  No  outward  sign  of 
the  slums  was  to  be  found.  As  churcb- 
time  approached,  from  every  direction 
came  the  people — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Each  house  seemed  to  furnish  its 
quota.  The  church  visited  was  very  plain 
outside  and  ugly  within.  Two  things 
were  remarkable — the  number  of  men, 
and  the  simple  dress  of  the  women.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  congr^^tion 
formed  the  choir.  The  organist  was  evi- 
dently one  of  the  peoi^e.  Workingmen 
'  were  ushers,  collected  the  contributbns, 
fuid  seenaied  by  their  actions  to  have  the 


sense  of  ownership  and  responsibility. 
Later  it  was  found  that  the  church  was 

free ;  that  it  paid  the  minister  and  the 
running  expenses  of  the  church  by  an 
envelope  system,  each  one  trying  to  give 
a  tenth.  The  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ent was  a  man  who  earned  his  living  by 
his  hands ;  the  as^stant  superintendent 
was  a  young  woman  who  worked  in  one 
of  the  Departments.  The  people  listened 
to  a  sermon  full  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
thundered  and  thumped ;  they  sang  hymns 
full  of  warning,  knelt  for  silent  prayer, 
and  received  the  benediction  kneeling. 
They  came  out  into  the  spring  sunshine 
smiling  and  happy,  with  no  apparent  ap- 
prehension of  the  wrath  to  come,  chatting 
like  a  neighborly  New  England  congrega- 
tion. Not  a  syllable  that  had  the  sound 
of  a  foreign  tongue  was  heard. 

This  the  slums?  Impossible  I  These 
people,  this  section,  represented  what  some 
one  has  wisely  called  "  the  safeguard  of 
the  Nation." 

Again  the  search  for  the  slums  began. 
Block  after  block  revealed  the  same  health- 
ful conditions.  Now  and  again  an  alley 
leading  to  a  row  of  rear  houses  was  seen, 
but  in  every  case  the  alley  was  neatly 
paved  with  light  bricks,  and  as  clean  as 
the  floor  in  a  tidy  woman's  house.  Dis- 
couraged in  accomplishing  the  object  in 
view — to  compare  the  tenement-house 
region  of  Washington  with  a  New  York 
tenement-house  reg^n  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing— ^the  writer  retraced  her  steps.  After 
a  iew  turns  she  decided  she  was  lost 
At  that  moment  there  approached  a 
young  woman,  who  was  asked,  "  Am  I 
walking  toward  the  Capitol?"^  "Yes," 
was  said  pleasantly,  and  each  passed  on. 

In  a  moment  quick  steps  were  heard, 
and  the  pleasant  voice  asked,  "  Can  I 
help  you  ?    I  think  you  are  a  stranger." 

"  Yes  ;•  I'm  sure  you  can.  I  am  trying 
to  find  where  the  poor  people  live  in 
Washington."  " 

"  They  live  right  here.  I'm  poor,"  was 
the  quick,  sunny  response.  Pointing  to 
a  comer,  she  continued,  "  I  live  there. 
My  father  keeps  that  little  store.  I 
work."  Here  the  name  of  the  employer 
and  the  employment  were  given  with  an 
air  of  pride. 

The  foundation  of  friendship  was  laid. 
For  two  hours  the  writer  walked  through 
that  section  with  one  who  knew  the  rent 
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and  income  of  two-thirds  of  the  people. 
Houses  of  six  and  eight  rooms  rent  from 
eight  to  eleven  dollars  per  month.  Houses 
that  rent  for  sixteen  dollars  are  usually 
occupied  by  two  families.  Very  few  are 
designed  for  two  families.  Some  of  the 
houses  now  building  are  designed  for  two 
families ;  each  has  its  own  entrance,  and 
there  is  an  ^ley  for  ashes  and  garbage. 
The  rent  in  these  houses  will  be  for  each 
family  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  month. 
Colored  people  live  in  the  region.  The 
schools  for  colored  and  white  children  are 
but  a  few  blocks  apart.  The  majority  of 
the  residents  are  white.  With  cordial 
frankness  the  guide  pointed  to  a  row  of 
houses  at  the  end  cA  an  alley  near  her 
home,  saying, "  Those  houses  are  occupied 
entirely  by  colored  people.  They  are  my 
neighbors.  We  like  them.  Yes,  some- 
times objectionable  families  move  in  them, 
but  the  others  make  them  move  out. 
Come  and  call  on  a  friend  of  mine  who 
lives  in  that  frame  house  at  the  end  of  the 
alley.  She  is  a  widow  with  two  children. 
Her  husband  was  killed  last  year."  The 
house  was  a  revelation.  It  oontained 
three  good  rooms,  and  had  a  jrard  at  the 
back.  It  rents  for  three  dollars  a  month. 
The  mother  could  not  have  hired  space 
for  her  cradle  for  that  sum  in  Ne.w  York. 

The  wages  of  the  men  in  that  region 
ranged  from  $  1 .84  to  $3.04  per  day.  The 
weatiier  and  other  causes  made  idle  days. 
The  wages  of  girls  ranged  from  three 
to  five  dollars  per  week,  with  July  and 
August  and  early  September  dull.  "  Rarely 
any  work,"  said  the  guide.  Perhaps  no 
comment  made  by  the  guide  of  that  Sunday 
morning  revealed  the  community  intelli- 
gence better  than  this :  "  Of  course  all  the 
alleys  are  clean.  No  one  would  dare 
throw  water  or  garbage  or  litter,  not 
even  dry  ashes,  in  the  streets  or  alleys. 
The  other  people  would  make  it  hot  for 
them.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  law  against  it, 
but  we  would  not  wait  for  the  policeman 
and  all  that.  The  rest  of  us  would  light 
on  them  hard.  No  one  would  even  try 
that  but  once.  Washington  is  only  thirty 
feet  above  sea  level;  we've  got  to  look 
out  We  can't  afl^ord  to  be  sick.  I  tell 
you  if  the  poor  do  not  look  out  for  them- 
selves they'll  have  a  hard  time  of  it." 

Slums  are  impossible  where  such  senti- 
ments and  knowledge  govern  the  com- 
munity.   The  only  institutions  in  the 


whole  region  were  the  schools  and 
churches,  and  a  hospital  under  GoveiBl 
ment  control,  for  the  use  of  one  arm  d 
the  service. 

The  next  day  a  visit  was  paid  to  the 
Board  of  Education  to  ask  for  directioos 
to  the  school  in  the  poorest  neighborfaood 
in  the  city. 

The  directions  brot^ht  the  writer  to  a 
sunny  square,  in  the  center  of  which  stood 
the  school  building.  A  walk  about  the 
region  revealed  the  same  conditions  as 
those  described.  Opening  the  front  door 
of  the  school-house  the  first  object  brought 
to  the  attention  was  a  bicycle  rack  on 
either  side  of  the  hall  filled  with  bicTcIes. 
The  hall  opened  into  a  square  space,  on 
one  side  of  which  was  a  bay  win<U>w  filled 
with  palms,  making  a  beautiful  backg^und 
for  Donatello's  cast  of  David,  which  was 
on  a  pedestal.  An  upri^t  piano  stood  at 
one  side  of  the  square.  On  this  was  a 
graceful  vase  filled  with  flowers.  Two 
fine  photographs  hung  on  the  walls.  The 
stairs  to  thie  second  story  and  to  the  base- 
ment altered  this  hall,  which  was  the 
scene  of  fine  marching  on  diunissaL 
Exits  were  from  the  basement  story  to 
the  street. 

The  first  room  entered  was  that  of  the 
highest  grammar  grade.  The  wall  spaces 
not  used  for  blackboards  were  covered 
with  canvas  of  a  gray  green  framed  by 
picture-molding  at  the  height  of  the 
blackboard.  On  this  hung  fine  photo- 
graphs and  casts.  The  windows  were 
curtained  with  a  thin  material  that  har- 
monized with  the  walls.  These  curtains 
toned  the  sunshine  which  flooded  the 
room.  Window-boxes  filled  with  growing 
plants  were  on  each  sill.  The  pu[^,  boys 
and  girls  of  about  fourteen,  were  clean, 
tidy,  responsive.  The  lesson  was  on  dvil 
government,  and  would  have  put  many 
voters  to  blush. 

The  second  rootn  was  the  lowest  primary 
grade.  The  teacher  was  young  and  en- 
thusiastic. A  bicycle  skirt  and  trim  shirt- 
waist made  a  most  attractive  figure  of  this 
extremely  young  person.  The  second 
prominent  object  in  the  room  was  a  black- 
and-tan  dog  sitting  on  his  haunches  beside 
his  young  master,  a  diubl^  boy  <rf  five 
years  and  a  half.  The  blackboards  were 
covered  with  sentences:  "Jip  has  four 
1^,"  "  Jip  can  run,"  "  Jip  is  black  with 
some  brown  spots ;  his  hair  is  fine  and 
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;mc»th,"  "Jip  is  Roy's  dog."  Every  sen- 
tence related  to  the  four-footed  visitor 
ivlic»e  presence  had,  unlike  Mary's  little 
lamb,  no  effect  on  the  children  in  school. 

All  primary  classes  are  divided  in  two 
sections,  which  permits  of  more  individual 
»'ork  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  is  a 
stimulus  to  the  lazy  and  indifferent,  who 
can  secure  advancement  or  drop  back. 
When  the  section  to  which  Jip's  master 
belonged  was  called  to  the  blackboard, 
Jip  went  in  line,  sat  on  his  haunches,  and 
looked  solonnly  at  the  teacher  and  the 
blackboard. 

On  a  chair  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  in 
a  com-popper,  from  which  the  handle 
had  been  removed,  was  a  family  of  mice. 
When  the  blackboard  lesson  was  over, 
this  family  was  the  subject  of  a  story, 
dramatically  told.  At  the  close  the  chil- 
dren were  encouraged  to  ask  questions,  and 
sent  to  observe  the  family.  The  smallest 
girl  approached  the  home  of  the  family 
fearlessly,  and  shook  it  to  make  the 
members  move  so  that  she  might  see  their 
feet.  Woman  is  really  becoming  emanci- 
pated I  It  was  evident  that  the  mouse 
family  would  furnish  the  theme  of  to- 
morrow's exercises. 

In  the  midst  of  this  preparatory  talk 
the  door  was  thrown  open  and  a  typical 
"  Gibson  girl "  entered,  removing  her 
coat  as  she  crossed  the  floor,  and  throwing 
off  her  hat  as  though  it  were  a  burden. 
Light  gymnastics  were  indulged  in  by  the 
entire  class  for  a  few  minutes.    When  all 
was  quiet,  "  Clear  your  desks,  children  ; 
clear  ]rour  desks/'  was  said  in  the  sweet- 
est tones.    "  Now  go  to  sleep,  children," 
waving  her  hands  as  if  they  held  a  fairy's 
wand.   "  Go  to  S'l-e-e-p,''  was  repeated  in 
the  drowsiest  tones,  the  motion  of  the 
hands  slower  and  lower.    Golden  heads 
and  black,  and  all  the  shades  between, 
were  dropped  on  the  desks,  and  lids 
closed  over  blue,  brown,  and  gray  eyes. 
It  was  the  land  of  dreams,  of  sweet  child- 
hood's dreams.    Suddenly  the  room  was 
flooded  with  the  sweetest  note — ^the  G 
above  middle  C.   Not  a  movement  of  the 
beautiful  throat  betrayed  where  the  note, 
as  pure  as  a  thrush's,  came  from.  Again 
and  again  the  note  was  given.    Then, "  If 
anybody  in  this  room  is  awake,  and  hears 
a  sound  he  would  like  to  make,  I  hope  he 
will  try."    The  note  was  given.    When  it 
died  away,  those  baby  throats  repeated  it, 


sweet,  clear,  and  true.  The  music  teacher 
clapped  her  hands  in  sheer  enjoyment. 
"  You  dears  1  sit  right  up  and  sing  I  You 
are  all  wide  xwskeV  Thirty  happy, 
shining  faces  were  lifted.  For  five  minutes 
first  one  note  of  the  scale  and  then  another 
was  given,  so  clearly  and  musically  that 
it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  no  child  in 
the  room  was  seven  years  old.  The  class 
sang  "  Hushaby  Lady  from  Rockaby 
Street  "  beautifully.  A  story  repeating  the 
legend  of  the  foi^et-me-not  was  told,  and 
one  verse  of  a  poem  committed  to  memory, 
and  four  lines  of  the  music  This  music 
lesson  took  twenty  minutes — twenty  min- 
utes of  perfect  joy.  The  "Gibson  girl  " 
still  moved  in  clouds  of  glory  as  she  left 
the  room.  The  writer  later  followed  the 
sound  of  music,  entering  a  room  where 
boys  and  girls  of  twelve  years  were  prac- 
ticing a  part  song,  reading  from  sight  and 
without  an  instrument  The  result  showed 
two  things — an  innate  love  of  music  and 
excellent  training. 

At  one  of  the  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren the  teacher  of  the  lowest  grade  tip- 
toed toward  the  visitor,  whispering,  "  The 
children  are  doing  quiet  work.  The  hen, 
I  think,  is  laying,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
have  her  disturbed,"  Too  amazed  to 
grasp  what  was  said,  and  questioning 
her  ears,  the  visitor  dropped  into  a  diair. 
The  blackboard  was  cdvered  with  the 
sentences :  "  The  hen  is  white,"  "  The 
hen  lays  eggs,"  "  The  hen  has  two  legs," 
"  The  hen  makes  a  nest."  Every  sentence 
related  to  the  hen.  There  was  a  sound 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  screened  by  the 
desk.  There  a  cage  was  discovered  cov- 
ered by  a  cloth.  The  tqficher  raised  the 
comer,  and  with  a  radiant  face,  as  though 
the  miracle  had  never  taken  place  before, 
announced  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  The  hen 
has  laid."  That  modest  hen  did  not  think 
it  necessar}'  to  alarm  the  world  because  she 
had  done  her  dut>'.  One  by  one  the  chil- 
dren peeped  into  the  cage,  rolling  their  eyes 
and  showing  their  white  teeth  till  the  room 
had  rows  of  black  and  white  across  it 
The  egg  while  still  warm  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  Cracked  com  and  fresh 
water  were  given  to  the  hen.  The  egg  at 
last  was  put  into  a  tiny  basket  to  be 
carried  after  school  to  a  little  mate  who 
was  ill. 

There  is  so  much  that  may  be  taught 
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arithmetic  1  A  duck  who  met  the  visitor's 
entrance  to  another  room  by  a  loud,  pro- 
testing "  quack  "  was  the  central  thought 
of  another  class. 

The  drawing  in  all  the  grades  has  for 
its  theme  the  work  of  the  other  studies. 
The  white  duck  was  supplemented  by  a 
mounted  duck  of  the  same  breed.  The 
class  went  to  the  blackboards.  A  talk 
on  the  characteristics  cf  ducks,  how  they 
differed  from  hens  or  geese  or  swans, 
was  given  before  a  line  was  made  on  the 
board.  The  drawing  teacher  used  the 
Socratic  method.  The  drawings  in  an- 
other grade  of  boys  and  girls  of  an  average 
age  of  eight  years  and  six  months  had 
for  the  theme  the  elementary  science  work 
of  the  class — solids,  liquids,  gases.  The 
drawings  were  vessels  holding  water, 
stones,  and  lamps  and  candles  smoking. 
The  little  pupils  showed  comprehension 
and  imagination  ;  two  depicted  a  train  of 
cars  loaded  with  stones,  long  trails  of 
smoke  and  steam  coming  from  the  engines. 
A  small  girl  had  pictured  a  country  road 
with  a  stream  b^ide  it,  and  a  fence  of 
stone  with  a  house  behind  it  The  themes 
of  the  drawing  lessons  in  the  lower  grades 
were  often  pictured  stories. 

All  the  schools  visited  but  one  were 
schools  in  which  a  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren came  from  poor  families.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  in  Washington  a  public  school 
where  all  the  children  belong  to  one  class 
of  the  community.  No  schod  suggested 
poverty.  The  beauty  of  every  class-room 
gave  an  air  of  refinement  that  in  itself 
contradicted  the  idea  of  poverty,  and 
without  doubt  was  a  positive  factor  in  the 
development  of  character,  which  seems  to 
be  an  end  never  lost  sight  of  in  these 
school-rooms.  There  was  no  "  discipline," 
for  the  interest  in  the  work  made  it  unnec- 
essary. In  every  grade  below  the  gram- 
mar grades  language  wa  i  the  subject  of 
greatest  care,  even  in  arithmetic,  mental 
and  written.  The  sentence  work  of  the 
lowest  grades  showed  careful  teaching  in 
writing,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
used.  The  kindergartens  are  child-^r- 
dens,  perhaps  largely  because  the  theory 
is  not  treated  as  though  it  were  a  religious 
rite. 

The  writer  is  not  an  educational  expert, 
but  the  memory  of  those  school-rooms,  of  • 
th$  happy  children  and  the  enthusiastic 


teachers,  will  always  make  WaahiQgt<n 

seem  a  city  where  child  life  is  respected 
and  honored  i  the  city  where  the  school- 
room is  not  allowed  to  be  the 

Shades  of  the  prison-house, 
but  where  the  child 

Beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flows. 

And  this  spirit  added  strength  to  the 
teaching.  In  Washington  the  schools, 
from  kindergarten  to  High  School,  exist 
for  the  development  of  the  children  and 
not  to  expound  a  theory.  The  nvisdom 
of  establishing  educational  museums  in 
Washington,  and  maintaining  schools  that 
would  be  models  for  the  whole  country,  is 
evident 

Thousands  of  teachers  visit  Washington 
every  year.    It  would  raise  the  standard 

of  education  for  the  entire  country  to  have 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  modd 
schools  from  every  point  of  view.  To 
accomplish  this  the  appropriation  of  money 
must  be  greatly  increased.  One  thing  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  Washington— that 
the  amount  of  salaries  paid  has  no  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  work  done,  for  the 
teachers  of  every  grade  are  underpaid, 
some  salaries  being  di^;Taceful1y  low,  even 
when  cost  of  living  in  this  city  is  con- 
sidered. 

The  policeman  is  not  the  enemy  of 
childhood.  The  streets,  squares,  and 
yards  offer  opportunities  for  play.  In  the 
region  where  the  poorest  live  in  greatest 
numbers  there  is  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  others,  because  one's  own  r^ts 
are  granted  without  question.  During  a 
snow-storm  not  a  snowball  was  hurled  at 
anybody.  The  snow  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  life,  but  it  was  not  the  source  of  bad 
language  and  fights. 

The  charms  of  Washington  are  many, 
but  none  greater  than  the  happy  drcum- 
stances  that  make  rich  and  poor,  and  all 
the  grades  between,  nei^bors.  The  one 
compels  the  other  to  maintain  at  least  the 
outward  conditions  that  make  for  decent 
living.  No  greater  misfortune  can  come 
to  any  community  than  to  have  sections 
of  its  area  set  apart  as  the  place  where  the 
poorest  of  the  communis  live.  Such 
segregation  congests  ignorance  and  {xo- 
tects  vice.  There  can  be  no  positive  up 
ward  tendency  where  the  whole  community 
is  fighting  for  the  mere  privil^e  of  liv- 
ing.   ^choolSj  streets, .  every  department 
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of  municipal  administration,  are  more  or 
less,  principally  more,  lax.  The  whole 
tendency  of  life  is  downward.  The  com- 
munity that  has  no  pait  in  the  municipal 
life  but  that  of  its  own  section  develops 
class  feeling.  Class  politics  follows,  de- 
stroying the  very  germ  of  democracy,  and 
cultivating  |»trtisanship  in  its  most  obnox- 
ious forms.  The  churches  lose  their  power 
with  the  masses.  The  people  know  they 
do  not  support  them,  and  that  those  who 
do,  rarely  come  within  the  walls.  The 
church  is  not  the  church  of  the  people, 
but  for  the  people.  This  condition  is  not 
found  to  exist  in  any  but  a  very  few 
churches  in  Washington,  In  nearly  all 
the  churches  there  is  the  mingling  o£  the 
people  of  all  social  grades. 

The  administration  of  the  charitable 
and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city 
impresses  the  seeker  after  knowledge  by  the 
broad,  common-sense  system  which  con- 
trols them.  The  institution  for  the  care 
of  destitute  children  is  a  fine  family  man- 
sion, free  entirely  of  the  air  at  an  institu- 
tion. The  inmates  of  school  age  attend 
the  nearest  public  school.  "  It  would  be 
gro^  extravagance  to  maintain  a  separate 
9chool,"wasthe  matron's  comment  "The 
citizens  are  taxed  to  support  the  public 
schools  ;  why  should  they  be  asked  to  sup- 
port separate  schools  because  this  is  the 
home  of  these  children  ?  Besides,  it's  bad 
for  the  children;  they  should  not  feel 
themselves  a  class  set  apart  I  trust  the 
people  will  always  condemn  class  edu- 
cation." 

A  home  for  working-girls  was  found  to 
be  a  delightful  old  family  mansion — 
bright,  homelike,  sunny.  The  principle 
of  democracy  controlled.  Each  resident 
paid  half  what  she  earned.  As  the  major- 
ity of  the  residents  earned  but  three  dol- 
lars a  week,  what  this  house  meant  will 
be  appreciated. 

A  home  provided  for  mothers  who  had 
been  deserted  by  the  fathers  of  their 
children  was  a  Aomf.  The  mothers 
worked  all  day  and  returned  to  their 
children,  for  whom  they  cared,  each  night 


These  children,  too,  attended  the  public 
school  which  chanced  to  be  in  the  finest 
section  of  the  city. 

After  all,  it  is  the  refinement  of  the 
city's  administration  that  is  dominant. 
This  is  the  result  of  public  sentiment 
Nowhere  are  the  streets  of  the  city  dump- 
ing-founds. Garbage  is  collected  in 
small  iron  carts  covered  by  hinged  covers 
that  protect  the  contents  from  sight  The 
driver  leaves  the  wagon  at  each  door, 
announcing  his  presence  by  a  whistle. 

The  machinery  of  housekeeping  in 
Washington  seems  to  run  in  a  natural 
key.  At  the  market  rich  and  poor  meet 
The  market-basket  is  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  house.  Its  appearance 
entering  or  leaving  a  carriage  driven  by 
a  man  in  livery  is  a  common  sight ;  as  is 
the  small  colored  boy  with  the  basket,  go- 
ing from  stall  to  stall  in  the  market  with 
the  housekeeper.  The  sesthetic  touch  is 
given  by  the  sight  of  flowers  peeping  over 
the  edge.  "Oh,"  sighs  the  visitor, "  to  live 
in  a  city  where  the  market-basket  adds  a 
touch  of  dignity  instead  of  being  the 
badge  of  povertyl" 

To  the  home-lover,  the  lover  of  chil- 
dren, the  believer  in  the  theory  that  all 
men  are  entitled  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, that  equal  opportunities  are  the 
rights  decreed  by  heaven  to  all,  Wash- 
ington is  the  dream  of  the  fathers  of  this 
great  country  realized. 

There  are  policemen  and  courts,  there 
are  crime  and  poverty  and  distress,  but 
these  are  nowhere  thrust  on  the  attention, 
nowhere  congested.  The  children  play, 
but  do  not  keep  scouts  out  to  warn  of  the 
approach  of  the  policeman.  The  space, 
freedom,  and  sunshine  seem  to'  mellow 
voices  and  manner.  Play  never  sinks  to 
abuse.  The  spirit  of  kindness  is  domi- 
nant— in  streets,  stores,  cars,  everywhere. 

The  sojourner  who  has  searched  the 
highways  and  byways  of  Washington 
leaves  it  sorrowfully,  and  is  reconciled 
only  when  he  realizes  that  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  returning  he  must  first  go 
away. 
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The  Holy  Medal 

From  the  French  of  Fran9ois  Coppee 
Translated  by  Anne  Sill  Doug^las 


A BLACK  cloud  burst  five  minutes 
ago  and  the  warm  rain  is  making 
great  bubbles  in  the  gutter.  So 
the  Rue  de  Sevres  has  been  suddenly  de- 
serted, and  further  down  in  the  square  of 
the  Bon  March^  the  little  horses  at  the 
cab-stand,  motionless  and  shining  with  the 
wet,  look  like  the  varnished  animals  of  a 
Noah's  Ark. 

But  the  omnibus  which  plies  between 
the  Chaussde  du  Maine  and  the  station 
for  the  North  is  just  turning  the  corner 
of  the  street ;  the  two  dapple-gray  Norman 
horses  are  still  breathless  from  their  pull 
up  the  muddy  slope;  and,  like  a  squadron 
of  Roman  legionaries  defending  them- 
selves with  their  bucklers,  the  passengers 
pouring  out  of  the  waiting-room  march  to 
the  assault  of  the  heavy  vehicle  under  um- 
brellas pelted  by  the  storm. 

•'On  board  for  the  North  1"  cries  the 
conductor.  "  Only  six  places  inside. 
One — two — three — where  is  the  fourth  ?" 

"  Here,  fourth  and  fifth,"  said  a  soft 
voice  from  out  the  great  white  cap  of  a 
Sister  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul.  And  after 
closing  the  blue  cotton  "  family  umbrella  " 
— you  never  see  the  like  but  in  country 
congregations  or  markets — two  Sisters  of 
Charity  climb  into  the  omnibus. 

"  Only  one  place  more,*'  continues  the 
conductor  ;  "  hurr^',  six  I"  It  is  f^gain  a 
woman  who  is  elbowing  the  crowd  and 
presenting  her  number,  a  "  woman  of  the 
people,"  old  at  twenty-five,  in  a  cotton 
cap,  sheltering  as  best  she  can  under  a 
broken  umbrella  the  little  boy  with  hollow 
eyes  and  a  sickly  air  whom  she  carries  on 
her  arm  and  who  clings  to  her  neck. 

"  Oh,come,  mamma,"  said  the  conductor, 
good-naturedly,  the  water  streaming  from 
his  black  mackintosh,  "  that  fellow  there 
is  too  old  ;  you  will  have  to  pay  for  him." 

"  How,  sir,"  retorted  the  woman,  trying 
to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter;  "three 
years  and  a  half  ?" 

*'  Since  he  began  to  walk,  you  mean. 
But  never  mind  I  the  weather  is  too  dirty. 
Get  in  all  the  same." 
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The  poor  woman,  a  little  ashamed  and 
embarrassed,  settled  herself  in  the  onh 
vacant  place,  near  the  door,  opposite  the 
nuns,  with  her  little  boy  between  her 
knees;  and — ding!  ding  I  ding! — the 
crowded  omnibus  started  with  a  jerk  and 
a  deafening  noise  of  rattling  iron  and 
shaking  glass. 

Sitting  side  by  side,  in  exactly  the  same 
costume,  the  two  Sisters  of  Charity  re- 
sembled each  other  but  little.  The  elder, 
a  stout  woman  about  fifty  years  old,  had 
the  solid  flesh  and  good  color  of  a  fanu- 
wife.  After  handing  to  the  conductor  six 
sous  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  paper — all  the 
money  the  poor  women  had  with  theoi, 
and  that  had  been  given  them  a  moment 
ago  by  the  Mother  Superior,  sending  then 
on  an  errand  to  the  hospital  Lavoisier— 
the  larger  Sister,  with  a  rustic  gesture, 
planted  her  big  basket  on  her  knees  and 
crossed  her  hands  over  the  handle.  She 
was  a  handmaiden  of  the  Lord — ancilla 
Domini — but  a  handmaiden  for  rough 
tasks,  for  common  work. 

Her  companion,  on  the  contrarj',  was 
still  very  young — hardly  twenty-three  or 
four — and  from  her  whole  person  eman- 
ated those  intangible  signs  of  delicacy  and 
aristocratic  bearing  which  can  only  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — well-bred.  Only 
that  painter  of  souls,  Philippe  de  Chara- 
paigne,  would  have  been  capable  of  repro- 
ducing the  pale  face  lit  up  by  hazel  eyes, 
with  two  already  perceptible  shadows  be- 
neath the  cheek-bones ;  and  an  arch- 
duchess might  have  been  proud  of  the 
transparent  hands  with  tapering  fingers 
that  clasped  the  horn  handle  of  the  old 
umbrella. 

But  the  woman  of  the  people— oh! 
those  good  people,  so  like  children,  so 
easily  excited,  so  easily  soothed  with  silly 
or  ignoble  flattery,  but  who  are  so  good  ai 
heart — the  woman  of  the  people,  the  poor 
mother,  had  immediately  begun  a  conver- 
sation with  the  conductor,  a  thin  little 
man  with  the  mustache  and  imperial  at 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Empire,  who  wait 
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on  his  coat  the  faded  ribbon  of  a  Crimean 
m«dal,  and  who  had  found  a  smile  and 
a  word  for  the  delicate-looking  boy  while 
collecting  the  thirty  cendmes  from  his 
mother. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  was  saying,  "  he  has 
been  very  sick,  bad  little  thing!  and  just 
as  you  see  me,  I  am  taking  him  home 
from  the  '  Infant  Jesus,'  where  he  has 
l>een  for  six  wee^.  Think  of  it,  six 
weeks  t  He  is  still  a  Httle  doughface. 
But  the  doctor,  the  old  fellow  who  speaks 
to  you  like  a  dog,  but  who  isn't  so  bad 
all  the  same,  told  me  just  now, -'Six 
months  of  cod-liver  oil,'  said  he,  '  and  he 
will  be  all  right'  Didn't  he,  Popol  ?  His 
name  is  Leopold.  And  you  won't  make 
a  face  about  it,  hey  ?  You  will  swallow  it 
down,  that  good  cod-liver  oil  1  You  know 
■"you  promised  poor  mammy  1"  Then, 
changing  her  tone  suddenly,  with  a  look 
of  knowing  good  nature.  "  You've  chil- 
dren, haven't  you  ?" 

"  Three,"  answered  the  old  soldier, 
"  but  big  ones  now — ^three  g^rls — the  eld- 
est was  married  a  year  ago,  and  the  young- 
est is  just  setting  up  for  herself." 

"  Then  you  know  how  it  is.  When 
the  little  one  began  to  fret,  it  was  at  a 
bad  time — the  middle  of  July,  just  when 
tiiere  was  nothing  doing.  My  husband 
is  a  binder,  let  me  tell  you ;  he  makes 
cloth  backs  for  books — he  works  at  home 
for  second-hand  shops,  you  know — but 
there  in  the  summer-time  they  all  leave, 
go  to  the  country,  the  seashore,  I  don't 
know  where.  It  took  him,  my  poor  little 
rat,  the  evening  before  the  Fourteenth — 
first  hot  and  then  cold,  and  then  he 
b^an  to  complain,  and  said  he  could  not 
breathe  1 — and  his  fool  of  a  father  must 
be  amusing  himself  all  evening  hanging 
flags  and  red  balloons  and  his  little  plaster 
Republic  out  of  our  window  I  Wasn't  I 
mad  that  night  1  But  there  I  men,  they 
must  be  always  thinking  of  their  politics. 
Their  doll-baby,  I  say,  hey  ?  But  the  next 
day  there  wasn't  any  talk  of  illuminating! 
The  doctor  came,  and  he  looked  grave,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  he  put  on  the  back  of  this 
poor  baby  a  blister,  as — big — as — my — 
hand  t  A  pleurisy  I  Do  you  know  what 
that  means  at  his  age  ?  Well,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  tell  it,  we  were  hard  put  to  it  for 
the  moment.  One  ortwo  debts  coming  in, 
and  no  work  for  my  man  ;  everybody  gone, 
bah  I  And  then  it  seemed  that  we  didn't 


have  the  right  place  for  him  to  get  well  in, 
our  angel  [  We  are  at  No.  32  in  the  Rue 
des  Vinaigriers ;  two  rooms,  not  large, 
with  the  bedroom  looking  out  on  a  well. 
So  the  doctor  said,  '  Send  him  to  the  *'  In- 
fant Jesus  ;'*  I  will  give  you  a  note  to  the 
bouse-suigeon,  a  friend  of  mine.'  Ah, 
but  that  was  hard  I  We  took  him  there 
in  a  cab,  if  I  did '  have  to  put  up  a 
pair  of  blankets  to  get  the  money.  But 
at  the  door  of  the  hospital  my  man  kissed 
the  little  one — I  was  carrying  him  in 
my  arms  in  my  blanket-shawl — and  said 
he,  rough-like,  '  Do  you  go  in  alone ;  I 
can't.*  I  went  in  alone — mothers  are 
strong — but  oh  I  when  the  doctor  took 
Popol  out  of  my  arms  I  thought  he 
was  taking  out  my  heart.  Then  I  went 
back  to  his  father  outside,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  me,  smoking ;  and  when  he  saw 
me  coming  back  alone,  with  the  shawl 
hanging  o\^r  my  arm,  he  dropped  his  pipe 
on  the  pavement,  and  it  broke  all  to 
pieces.  So  we  went  back  together  on 
foot,  neither  d  us  saying  a  word.  Ah, 
those  six  weeks  that  Leopold  was  in 
the  hospital,  I  shall  never  forget  them  1 
It  was  in  the  summer-time,  wasn't  it  ? 
Fine  weather  ?  Well,  all  that  time  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  sun  never  shone  1 
Yes,  I  could  see  him  Sundays  and 
Thursdays ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  orders, 
I  used  to  take  him  something ;  a  few 
sweet  things,  you  know,  that  children  like 
— like  that  under  my  shawl — and  they 
used  to  tell  me  that  he  was  getting  bet- 
ter and  would  surely  get  well.  But  it 
made  no  difference ;  once  in  the  street 
I  cried  like  a  fountain.  But  I  used  to 
swallow  them  before  I  got  home,  you  can 
believe,  and  not  come  back  with  red  eyes; 
on  account  of  my  man,  who  couldn't  go 
with  me  because  he  had  found  work,  you 
see.  He  suffered  as  much  as  I  did,  you 
know,  while  the  little  one  was  away,  but 
he  pretended  to  be  brave — and  once  I 
came  from  market  and  found  him  sobbing, 
over  what  do  you  think  ?  An  old  wooden 
dog  of  Popol's  that  he  kept  on  his  bench. 
But  there  I  it  is  over,  all  that  misery  I" 
cried  the  woman,  devouring  her  son  with 
kisses,  "  and  thou  wilt  see  him  again,  thy 
father ;  he  is  getting  dinner  for  us,  with 
something  good  for  you.  And  thou  art 
going  to  be  well,  my  rat,  and  grow  fat  and 
strong.  He  has  right  good  little  cheeks 
already.    And  you  will  take-your  cod-liver 
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oil  to  please  poor  mammy,  won't  you,  my 
prince  ?" 

While  the  poor  woman  talks,  out  of  the 
'fulness  of  her  heart,  tne  conductor  of  the 
omnibus — he  is  the  father  of  a  family — 
and  the  older  Sister  of  SL  Vincent  de 
Paul — she  is  a  good  woman — listen  with 
an  encouraging  smile.  But  what  is  her 
companion  thinking  of,  the  pale  young 
Sister  with  the  patrician  hands,  who  has 
dropped  over  her  eyes  the  veil  of  her  velvet 
lashes,  as  if  absorbed  in  meditation. 

She  is  thinking  that  such  a  thingexists — 
two  beings  united  for  good  and  ill  fortune, 
who  love  one  another,  and  have  a  little 
child  to  themselves  ;  she  is  thinking  that 
once — oh  1  long  ago,  long  before  her 
tender  hands  had  touched  human  misery — 
she  had  had  a  dream,  a  pure  and  noble 
dream  ;  and  she  found  a  faint  suggestion 
of  it  in  the  naive  confidences  of  4he  woman 
of  die  people.  She  thoi^ht  of  the  past, 
she  remembered. 

She  was  called  then  Annette  de  Car- 
dillan ;  she  had  just  left  her  convent- 
school,  and,  in  the  stately  house  of  the 
Duke,  her  father,  the  window  of  his  young- 
est daughter's  room  opened  into  the  great 
garden.  It  was  in  the  spring-time,  and 
she  could  look  down  into  the  heart  of  a 
flowering  chestnut,  alive  with  the  songs  of 
birds.  Then  her  uncle,  the  Archbishop, 
had  spoken  to  her  parents  of  this  mar- 
riage— LiOrd  Cavendale,  the  oldest  and 
noblest  family  in  Ireland.  And  again  she 
hears  the  minor  strains  of  the  Hungarian 
waltz  played  by  the  hidden  orchestra  at 
the  ball  when  she  first  met  him — how  his 
look  had  troubled  her  from  the  first,  this 
elegant  young  man,  whose  brown  hair, 
small  pointed  beard,  and  sad  eyes  of  black 
velvet  gave  him  the  mournful  dignity  of  a 
Van  Dyke.  Douglas  I  he  was  called  Doug- 
las 1  And  during  six  months  she  often 
murmured  the  name  to  herself  with  a  smile 
of  dreamy  tenderness.  Yet  she  did  not 
like — ^not  altogether — that  glance,  some- 
times a  little  bold,  and  that  hard,  bitter 
laugh.  Then,  one  day,  suddenly,  her 
father  left  with  her  for  one  of  his  places 
in  far-away  Auvergne.  She  dared  at  last 
to  ask  for  news  of  her  fiancd,  and  the  old 
Duke,  purple  with  rage,  had  forbidden  her 
ever  to  utter  that  name  in  his  presence 
again.  She  had  obeyed,  in  grief  and  be- 
•wilderment,  but  sustained  by  the  certainty 


that  it  would  not  be  long  until  he  delivered 
her ;  until  the  day  when  a  newspaper,  fall- 
ing by  some  strange  chance  into  her  hands, 
revealed  to  her  that  frightful  scandal,  that 
quarrel  in  a  ni|^t  restaurant,  that  due!  for 
a  ballet-girl,  that  disarmed  man  slain  piti- 
lessly by  Lord  Cavendale  with  a  thrust  of 
his  rapier ;  and  all  this  shame  exposed  | 
in  open  court.    And  the  dates  I  those  | 
terrible  dates  I    Then  came  her  long  ill-  \ 
ness,  the  name  Douglas  repeated  in  her  j 
delirium,  and  the  Simmering  light  of  the  i 
watcher  through  the  long  nights  of  insom- 
nia ;  then  the  heart-breaking  walks  of  the  ! 
convalescent,  in  the  autumn,  before  that 
panorama  .of  mountains,  up  and  down  the  i 
castle  terrace  strewn  with  the  brown  and  ' 
yellow  leaves ;  and  she  wept  in  her  weak- 
ness, as  she  watched  the  poor  clouds 
driven  by  the  northeast  wind  and  torn 
by  the  peaks.   At  last  she  made  her  re- 
solve, and,  in  spite  of  her  father's  grief, 
in  spite  of  the  advice  of  her  uncle,  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Cardillan,  coming  in  haste 
from  his  diocese,  she  took  the  veil  of  a  Sis- 
ter of  Charity.    And  now  for  six  years  she 
has  dressed  wounds  which  seemed  to  her 
less   incurable  than   that  in  her  own 
heart,  and  watched  beside  the  beds  of 
dying  men  whom  she  almost  envied  for 
going  before  her  1  And  now  she  remembers 
suddenly  that,  dead  as  she  believed  her- 
self to  the  world,  she  has  kept  and  still 
wears  around  her  neck  the  little  medal, 
blessed  by  the  Pope,  which  Lord  Caven- 
dale brought  her  one  day  after  a  short 
journey  to  Rome.   Oh  I  weak  heart  I 

At  this  moment  her  com^^nion  touched 
faer  arm  lightly,  thinking  her  asleep. 

"  Wake,  my  sister,  we  are  almost  at  the 
Boulevard  Magenta."  Mademoiselle  An- 
nette de  Cardillan,  now  Sister  Ursula, 
opens  her  eyes  and  sees  before  her  that 
woman  with  the  little  boy  on  her  knees, 
unconscious  cause  of  her  reverie. 

Quickly  she  puts  her  hand  to  her  neck, 
introduces  with  some  difficulty  two  of  her 
fingers  under  the  starched  linen  of  her 
guimpe,  and  draws  out  a  little  golden 
meda! ;  then  putting  the  object,  still  warm 
from  her  bosom,  into  the  hands  of  the 
woman  of  the  people  : 

*'  Will  you  do  me  the  kindness,  Ma- 
dame," she  said  to  her,  "  to  accept  this 
souvenir  and  hang  it  around  the  neck  erf  , 
your  little  boy?   It  is  a  medal  vluch 
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was  blessed  at  Rome,  six  years  ago,  by 
our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope." 

And,  escaping;  from  the  stammering 
gratitude  of  the  mother,  the  Sister  of 
Cliarity  follows  her  stout  companion,  who 
has  already  left  the  omnibus  and  is  trot- 
ting^ bravely  through  the  mud* 

The  conductor — he  has  a  copy  of  "  The 
Freethinker"  in  his  pocket — would  like 
to  make  some  incongruous  irreverent  com- 


ment, but  he  is  an  old  corporal  of  chas- 
seurs with  half  an  ear  taken  off  by  a  ball 
at  Balaclava,  and  he  is  a  respectful  ad- 
mirer of  the  ladies."  Besides,  the  poor 
woman  is  looking  at  the  medal  with  a 
moved  and  serious  air.  "  A  Frenchman 
and  a  soldier,"  as  the  old  song  says,  the 
conductor,  out  of  re^rd  for  the  fair  sex, 
contents  himself  with  smiling  with  a  su- 
perior air  under  his  gray  mustache. 


The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient 

Hebrews 
X.^The  Book  of  Job 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


THE  Book  of  Job  is  unique  in  liter- 
ature. It  is  almost  impossible 
to  classify  it  Professor  Genung 
calls  it  "The  Epic  of  the  Inner  Life." 
"  I  regard,"  he  says,  "  this  ancient  book 
as  the  record  of  a  sublime  epic  action, 
whose  scene  is  not  the  tumultuous  battle- 
field, nor  the  arena  of  rash  adventure, 
but  the  solitary  soul  of  a  righteous  man." ' 
But,  on  the  one  hand,  to  designate  the 
narrative  of  such  a  struggle  in  the  soul  of 
a  righteous  man  as  an  epic  is  to  give  to 
the  word  a  new,  though  a  not  inappropri- 
ate, meaning ;  and,  on  the  other,  this  de- 
scription of  the  poem  indicates  but  one 
phase,  and  not  the  most  important  nor 
even  the  most  interesting  phase,  of  the 
book.  It  is  called  a  drama  by  John 
Owen,  and  he  not  inaptly  compares  it 
with  "  The  Prometheus  Bound  "  of  ./Eschy- 
lus,  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  Shakespeare's 
"  Hamlet,"  and  Calderon's  *'  Wonder 
Working  Magician."  '  The  Book  of  Job 
is  rather  a  drama  than  an  epic.  Yet  this 
word  drama  certainly  suggests,  if  it  does 
not  require,  action  accompanying  and 
helping  to  create  the  necessity  for  the 
speech,  and  in  the  Book  of  Job,  save  in 
the  prol(^e,  there  is  no  action.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  its  spirit,  in  its  form 
it  does  not  resemble  the  other  great  dramas 
to  which  Mr.  Owen  compares  it  The 
Biblical  scholars  have  generally  classified 

>*"rbe  Epic  oftbe  Inner  Life.".  By  John  F.  Genung. 
Pp.  20-% 

■-*Tbe  FiveGreatSkepticalpTamasof  History."  By 
JahnQwtii, 


the  Book  of  Job  with  the  "  Wisdom  Liter- 
ature." The  Wisdom  Literature  was  the 
nearest  approximation  which  the  Hebrews 
made  to  philosophy.  The  philosopher  is 
interested  in  correlating  and  harmonizing 
truths,  and  so  adjusting  them  as  to  make 
a  more  or  less  complete  system  of  truth. 
The  Hebrew  had  little  or  no  interest  in 
this  process ;  his  wisdom  took  the  form, 
not  of  general  systems,  but  of  specific 
affirmations  of  principles  in  their  relation 
to  actual  life  conditions.  The  Hebrew's 
philosophy  was  never  abstract,  always 
concrete  ;  never  generic,  always  appHe^; 
never  scholastic,  always  in  the  terms  of 
experience.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  in  Biblical  criticism  the 
Book  of  Job  has  been  correctly  classified; 
that  its  epic  character — as  the  narrative 
of  a  soul-struggle — and  its  dramatic  char- 
acter— as  the  interplay  of  human  thought 
and  emotion — are  subsidiary  to  its  philo- 
sophic character,  as  the  discussion  of  a 
profound  problem  of  human  life  ;  but  that 
this  discussion  is  not  abstract  and  intel- 
lectual, but  vit  .1  and  dramatic.  Its  inter- 
est lies,  not  in  any  theory  which  it  pro- 
mulgates, but  in  human  experience  and 
in  the  bearing  of  a  popular  theory  upon 
human  experience  in  a  time  of  trial.  In 
it  the  sout  of  a  good  and  godly  man  is 
portrayed  in  living  agony,  seeking  to  find, 
in  spite  of  the  apparent  injustice  of  life, 
a  ground  for  its  faith  in  the  reality  and 
the  sovereignty  of  truth  and  goodness. 
Job  js  a  kind  ol  spirkira^,^<a(|cpon, 
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wrestling  with  the  twin  serpents  of  doubt 
and  despair,  to  whom  they  are  such  dread- 
ful realities  that  he  has  no  thought  for  fine 

philosophies  or  scientific  reasonings.  The 
method  of  the  Boole  of  Job  is  the  reverse 
of  the  scientific  method ;  the  problem  is 
presented  to  the  reader  as  one  of  expe- 
rience, not  as  one  of  philosophy. 

The  date  of  the  book  is  entirely  un- 
known, as  is  its  author.  But,  whatever 
the  date  of  the  composition,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  time  fixed  in  the  author's 
mind  for  the  events  described  and  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  those  events  give  rise. 
It  is  as  certain  that  the  Book  of  Job  deals 
with  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  giving 
of  the  law  under  Moses,  as  it  is  that 
Shakespeare's  "  Julius  Caesar  "  deals  with 
scenes  and  events  in  Rome  in  the  first 
centijry  before  Christ.  The  discussions 
of  the  book  concern  the  profoundest  prob- 
lems of  religion ;  but  in  it  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  a  temple,  a  tabernacle,  a 
Levitical  priesthood,  a  sacrificial  system, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  or  to  any 
prophet,  or  to  any  events  in  Jewish  his- 
tory, or,  indeed,  to  any  revelation  of  God 
other  than  that  which  is  made  through 
nature.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  por- 
tray the  mental  and  spiritual  conditions 
of  an  earnest  and  devout  soul,  confronted 
by  the  profoundest  problem  of  human  life 
— the  significance  of  suffering — with  no 
other  light  upon  that  problem  than  such 
a^  is  afforded  by  a  study  of  nature.  This 
fact  is  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in 
reading  this  poem.  It  cannot  be  under- 
stood at  all,  except  as  the  reader  puts 
himself  back  in  imagination  into  the  early 
patri'archal  age,  the  age  of  Abram  before 
his  vision  of  God,  the  age  which  preceded 
or  was  outside  of  all  special  revelation  of 
God  in  and  to  human  experience  through 
prophets  or  lawgivers.  Let  us  try  first  to 
restate  to  ourselves  in  undramatic  form 
the  -mental  state  of  such  a  people. 

Says  George  Eliot :  "  A  shadowy  con- 
ception of  power  that  by  much  persuasion 
can  be  induced  to  refrain  from  inflicting 
harm  is  the  shape  most  easily  taken  by 
the  sense  of  the  Invisible  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  have  always  been  pressed  close 
by  primitive  wants,  and  to  whom  a  life  of 
hard  toil  has  never  been  illuminated  by 
any  enthusiastic  religious  faith."*  That 
she  here  correctly  describes  the  primitive 

1 "  SUu  Muner.''   By  George  Eliot.  Chapter  I. 


form  of  religious  belief  which  is  founded 
on  fear  of  some  unknoAvn  supematuia] 
power  or  powers  is  dear  to  all  who  have 
made  any  study  of  pagan  religions.  Imag- 
ine that  there  has  been  gradually  added 
to  this  earliest  belief  the  conviction  ex- 
pressed in  Abram's  question,  "  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?" — 
the  conviction  that  there  is  one  God  and 
that  he  is  a  righteous  God ;  the  deduction  is 
then  inevitable  and  irresistible,  that  the  way 
to  avoid  the  harm  which  he  can  and  some- 
times does  inflict  is  by  Hving  righteously. 
Thus  life  is  conceived  of  as  under  divine 
law  and  a  divine  lawgiver;  if  we  obey  his 
righteous  will  and  are  righteous  he  will 
reward  us ;  if  we  disobey  his  righteous 
will  and  are  unrighteous  he  will  punish 
us.  Happiness  and  suffering  cease  to  be 
r^rded  as  either  accidental  occurrences 
or  arbitrary  inflictions ;  they  constitute  a 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments;  pros- 
perity is  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  divine 
approval  and  su£Fering  as  a  sign  of  divine 
condemnation.  Thus  far  and  no  farther 
had  religious  faith  developed  in  the  patri- 
archal age.  The  reward  of  virtue  was 
attested  in  Abram's  career  by  a  great 
wealth  of  flocks  and  herds ;  the  penal^ 
of  vice  was  attested  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

What  measure  of  truth  there  is  in 
this  conception  of  happiness  and  suffer- 
ing as  a  divine  system  of  rewards  and 
penalties  it  does  not  come  within  my 
province  here  to  consider ;  that  it  is 
the  whole  truth  no  one  will  believe  who 
regards  Jesus  Christ  as  at  ono;  the  su- 
preme object  of  his  Father's  approving 
love  and  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  That 
pain  is  sometimes  penal  is  certain  ;  that 
it  has  other  ministries  than  punishment  is 
also  certain ;  that  it  is  in  itsdf  an  evidence 
of  divine  disfavor  no  Christian  believer 
can  for  a  moment  seriously  suppose.  But 
in  the  patriarchal  this  was  the  uni- 
versal estimate  of  the  place  of  pain  in  the 
divine  economy.  Trained  in  this  belief, 
until  it  had  become  axiomatic  with  him, 
not  an  opinion  consciously  deduced  from 
a  study  of  life,  but  a  part  of  his  intellec- 
tual existence  into  which  he  had  grown 
from  his  youth  up.  Job  had  lived  a  virtuous 
life ;  and  yet  he  had  prospered.  His  virtue  I 
had  been  real,  not  formal ;  had  ruled  his  I 
life,  not  merely  served  as  an  appendage  to 
it.    Stung  by  the  reproa^es  of  his  friends 
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lie  thus  describes  the  spirit  of  his  life,  and 
the  divine  approval  explicitly  expressed 
by  Jehovah  alike  in  the  prologue  and  at 
the  end  ot  the  drama  shows  conclusively 
that  it  is  no  complacent  self-portraiture 
of  an  unccMiacions  pretender,  but  is  in- 
tended by  die  author  as  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  hero  of  his  story : 

Oh,  that  I  were  as  in  the  months  of  old, 
As  in  the  days  when  God  watched  over  me ; 
"When  his  lamp  shined  upon  my  head. 
And  by  his  tight  I  walked  through  darkness ; 
As  I  was  in  my  autumn  days, 
When  the  friendship  of  God  was  over  my  tent ; 
When  the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me, 
And  my  children  were  about  me : 
When  my  steps  were  washed  wim  butter 
And  the  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil 
When  I  went  forth  to  the  gate  by  the  city ; 
When  I  fixed  my  seat  in  the  open  place. 
The  young  men  saw  me,  and  withdrew  them- 
selves, 

And  the  aged  rose  up  and  stood ; 
The  princes  refrainea  talking 
And  laid  their  hand  on  their  mouth ; 
The  voice  of  die  nobles  was  hushed, 
And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their 
mouth. 

For  the  ear  that  heard  blessed  me ; 
And  the  eye  that  saw  bear  wimess  for  me  ^ 
Because  I  n  ad  delivered  the  poor  when  he  cned. 
The  fatherless  also,  and  him  that  had  no  helper. 
The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish 

came  upon  me ; 
And  I  caused  die  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 
I  clothed  myself  with  justice,  and  it  dotned 

itself  with  me ; 
As  a  mantle  and  as  a  turban  was  my  judgment. 
I  was  eyes  to  the  blind, 
And  feet  was  I  to  the  lame. 
I  was  a  father  to  the  needy 
And  the  cause  of  him  that  I  knew  not  I 

searched  out. 
And  I  brake  the  fangs  of  the  uprighteous 
And  from  his  teeth  I  snatched  the  prey.' 

Such  was  the  character,  such  the  previous 
life  of  the  central  fig^ure  in  the  poem,  by 
whose  experience  the  current  theology  of 
his  time  is  to  be  tested ;  in  whose  experi- 
ence the  world-drama  of  life,  love,  death, 
and  sorrow  is  to  be  portrayed ;  through 
whose  experience  also  is  to  be  illustrated, 
if  I  read  the  story  aright,  the  soul's  need 
of  some  other  revelation  of  God  and  his 
truth  than  is  afforded  by  the  mere  study 
of  nature  and  of  life, 
i  The  drama  opens  with  a  prologue  in 
the  celestial  sphere.  The  sons  of  God 
come  on  a  certein  day  before  the  throne 

*  Job  wix.,  2-17.  The  translations  throu^out  this 
chapter  are  talnn  either  from  the  Revised  Version,  or 
from  Profeasor  Genoi^s  translation  in  "  The  Epic  of 
tbe  Inner  Life,"  or  are  produced  by  a  combination  of  the 
two.  To  Professor  Genune's  vonime,  one  of  the  best 
frnits  of  the  modern  or  USmurv  stndy  of  the  BMt,  I 
dealre  to  aAnowledge  my  q^edu  indmedness. 


of  Jehovah  to  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves. They  are  like  inspectors  who  have 
gone  out  into  the  various  parts  of  the 
king's  domain  and  come  back  to  report 
what  they  have  seen.  One  of  them  is 
called  Uie  Adversary.  He  is  not  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  evil,  a  demon  of  malice,  a 
prince  of  wickedness,  the  Satan  of  Milton, 
the  Beelzebub  of  Bunyan.  He  is  a  tyipe 
of  wickedness  in  its  earlier  stages;,  the 
cynic  among  the  angels ;  who  does  not 
believe  in  disinterested  virtue;  but  who 
yet  makes  his  totu*  of  the  earth  with  other 
angels  and  with  them  comes,  unforbidden, 
into  die  court  of  heaven  to  report  what 
he  has  seen.  To  this  cynic  Jdiovah  says : 
"  Have  you  considered  Job,  my  servant, 
how  upright  a  man  he  is  ?"  "  Upright  1" 
replies  the  Adversary ;  "  who  would  not  be 
upright  if  he  were  paid  as  well  as  Job  ? 
Doth  he  serve  God  for  naught  ?  Take 
away  his  prosperity  and  see  how  quickly 
he  will  part  with  his  uprightness."  Thus 
dramatically  is  presented  the  one  oonclti- 
sive  aigument  against  the  doctrine  that 
virtue  is  paid  for  by  Providence.  If  it 
were  paid  for  it  would  not  be  virtue ;  it 
would  only  be  a  subtler  and  shrewder 
form  of  self-service.  The  aigimtent  is 
not  formulated,  but  its  force  is  instinctively 
felt  by  the  reader,  who  perceives  that  if 
Job  does  not  stand  the  test  proposed  he 
will  be  proved  not  to  have  been  virtuous, 
but  only  shrewd.  Virtue  must  be  its  own 
reward  or  it  is  no  virtue.  To  this  unex- 
pressed premise  of  the  cynic's  argument 
Jehovah  accedes ;  he  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge ;  and  he  gives  the  Adversary  freedom 
to  apply  the  test  himself ;  "  only,"  he  says, 
'*  upon  him  put  not  forth  thine  hand." 

The  scene  is  shifted  to  the  earth,  where 
the  Adversary's  work  is  seen  by  the  spec- 
tator, though  his  part  in  it  is  unknown  to 
those  who  su£Fer  from  it  There  is  a  fam- 
ily gathering ;  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Job  have  met  in  the  eldest  brother's 
house ;  Job,  as  we  should  say,  providen- 
rially,  is  somewhere  without,  when  a  mes- 
senger comes  to  him  with  the  word  that 
the  Sabeans  in  a  foray  have  carried  o£E  a 
portion  of  his  propert7  and  slain  the  ser- 
vants ;  a  second  messenger  treads  close 
upon  his  heels  with  the  report  of  a  bolt 
of  lightning  which  has  destroyed  his  sheep 
and  kilted  the  shepherds  ;  a  third  follows 
with  the  word  that  three  bands  of  Chal- 
deans have  carried  off  the  camels  and 
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slain  their  keepers ;  a  fourth  that  a  great 
wind  has  smote  the  house  in  which  his 
sons  and  daughters  were  feasting  and 
buried  them  in  the  ruins,  and  not  one  has 
escaped  alive.  This  morning  Job  was 
prosperous  and  happy ;  now  he  is  in  pov- 
erty and  bereaved.  But  he  does  not  sur- 
render his  virtue  nor  lose  his  faith. 
"Naked,"  he  says,  "I  came  into  the 
world,  and  naked  shall  I  go  out ;  Jehovah 
hath  given,  Jehovah  hath  taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  Jehovah." 

The  scene  shifts  back  to  the  celestial 
sphere,  where  the  cynic  comes  with  the 
other  angels  to  make  his  report  Jehovah 
asks  him  if  he  is  satisfied  that  Job's  virtue 
was  disinterested  :  "  he  still  holdeth  fast 
his  integrity,  although  thou  movedest  me 
against  him  to  destroy  him  without  cause." 
But  the  cynic  is  not  satisfied  :  "  Skin  for 
skin  ;  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give 
for  his  life.  But  put  forth  thine  hand 
now  and  touch  his  bone  and  his  flesh,  and 
he  will  renounce  thee  to  thy  face,"  Jeho- 
vah accepts  the  secono  challenge ;  again 
gives  the  Adversary  permission  to  do  his 
worst  to  Job,  so  that  he  save  him  alive. 
And  the  Adversary  goes  forth,  first  to 
smite  Job  with  a  painful  and  humiliating 
disease ;  then  to  turn  his  wife  also  into  a 
cynic ;  and,  finally,  to  send  him  three 
friends  to  console  him  by  telling  him  that 
he  must  have  been  a  great  sinner  or  he 
could  not  be  a  great  sufferer.  So  the 
epil(^ue  ends,  and  the  true  drama,  the 
debate  between  Job  and  his  friends,  be- 
gins. His  wife  believes  in  his  integrity, 
but  not  in  his  principles.  She  sneers  at 
his  faith ;  counsels  him  to  abandon  it ; 
and  advises  suicide  as  a  last  and  only 
refuge.  His  friends  share  his  sorrow, 
share  it  so  heartily  that  for  seven  days 
and  nights  they  sit  speechless  beside  him ; 
but,  while  they  believe  in  his  theology, 
they  do  not  believe  in  his  integrity  ;  for, 
truth  to  tell,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in 
both.  That  theology  is  very  simple ; 
Jehovah  is  the  ruler  of  life  and  Jehovah 
is  just;  therefore,  if  suffering  has  fallen 
upon  any  man,  it  must  be  because  he  has 
sinned  and  deserves  punishment.  First 
liently,  then  with  continually  increasing 
pungency,  and  sometimes  with  temper,  they 
urge  Job  to  confess  the  sins  which  he  has 
kept  concealed  from  his  fellows,  and  so 
escape  the  continued  displeasureof  his  God. 

At  times  Job  seMns  inclined  to  acc^ 


his  wife's  counsel.  He  does  not  cur» 
God,  but  he  curses  the  day  wherein  he 
was  bom  with  an  execration  so  bitter  that 
it  arouses  the  pious  fwotest  of  his  friend 
Eliphaz.  He  does  not  commit  suicide  nor 
think  of  so  doing,  but  he  longs  for  .death, 
and  beseeches  Jehovah  to  crush  him. 

But  never  once  does  he  yield  to  the 
exhortatt<»is  of  his  orthodox  friends;  never 
once  does  he  lose  faith  in  his  own  int^- 
rity ;  never  once  does  he  entertain,  even 
for  an  instant,  the  suggestion  that  he 
make  his  peace  with  the  unknown  God, 
by  pretending  to  a  confession  of  sins 
which  he  has  not  committed,  a  penitence 
which  he  does  not  feel,  and  a  recognition 
of  the  justice  of  his  sufferings  against 
which  his  soul  vehemently  protests.  It  is 
this  conflict  between  the  theology  which 
had  become  a  part  of  his  religion  and 
this  truth  of  life  which  nothing  will  induce  ! 
him  to  deny  which  makes  the  tragedy  of 
his  spiritual  experience.  His  religion  has 
been  built  on  his  faith  that  a  just  God  is 
the  ruler  of  this  life,  and  therefore  thb 
life  is  just   To  him  has  never  come  any 
external  revelation ;  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  of  j 
the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea ;  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  to  Moses  at  Mt  Sinai ; 
of  the  preservation  of  Israel  in  the  wan- 
derii^in  the  wilderness ;  of  God's  patient 
foi^veness  of  his  sinning  people ;  of 
Joshua's  victories ;  of  David's  songful 
visions  of  God ;  of  Elijah's  experiences  ot 
divine  support   He  cannot  buttress  lus 
weakened  faith  by  resting  in  these  con- 
firmatory experiences  of  others.    He  can 
get  no  help  from  his  wife,  who  has  aban- 
doned faith  in  his  theology ;  nor  from  his 
friends,  who  have  abandoned  faith  in  him; 
nor  from  any  accepted  hope  in  a  future 
life  which  may  redress  the  wrongs  of  this, 
for  in  his  age  there  is  no  such  hope.  To 
him,  as  to  Uie  men  of  his  time,  life  is  but 
a  breath  which  man  gaspeth  out,  and  then 
is  gone : 

The  cloud  vanishedi  away,  and  is  gone, 
So  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  ^all  not 
come  up  ^;ain.' 

What  to  believe  concerning  God  and  life 
he  knows  not ;  only  he  knows  this,  that  he 
has  not  so  sinned  as  to  deserve  tiiis  punish- 
ment The  tragedy  of  his  life  is  not  that 
his  property  has  been  swept  away,  his  chil- 
dren slain,  his  health  destroyed,  his  wife 
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made  a  tempter,  hb  friends  a  deceitful 
hope,  "like  a  channel  of  brooks  that  pass 
away,"  leaving  but  a  dry  bed  to  taunt  the 
thirst  of  the  perishing  pilgrim.  The  trag- 
edy is  this  :  that  his  conception  of  life  as 
a  kingdom  ruled  over  by  a  just  God  is 
shattered,  and  his  faith  in  God  himself  as 
a  God  of  justice  is  darkened,  and  at  times 
well-nigh  destroyed.  The  foundation  of 
his  moral  life — his  faith  in  the  supremacy 
of  righteousness — is  imperiled,  and  he 
realizes  the  peril   His  anguish  of  spirit 

The  Work 

THE  work  of  women  may  come  in 
time  to  be  regarded  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  world's  activities,  and 
we  shall  cease  to  have  *'  Women's  Build- 
ings "  in  our  expositions,  "  women's  pages  " 
in  our  papers,  and  displays  of  '*  women's 
■work."  The  shortness  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, in  which  this  participation  in  mani- 
fold departments  of  active  life  has  taken 
place  gives  a  reason  for  the  publication 
of  the  seven  volumes  which  set  forth  the 
transactions  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Women  in  London  in  the  summer  of 
1 899.  The  papers  presented  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Congress  have  been  collected 
and  edited  by  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  the 
books  form  a  useful  reference  library  for 
all  interested  in  the  woman's  share  in  the 
advancement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

One  turns  with  wonder  from  Miss  An- 
thony's statement  that  fifty  years  ago  in 
America  no  occupations  were  open  to 
women  except  cooking,  sewing,  teaching, 
and  factory  work  to  the  two  volumes  in 
which  women  eminent  in  science,  art,  liter- 
ature, medicine,  the  drama,  and,  in  the 
last  of  the  learned  professions  to  open  its 
doors — the  law — ^testify  to  opportunity  and 
achievement  in  every  intellectual  field. 
The  more  strictly  humanitarian  professions 
seem  to  attract  the  greatest  energy  and 
Ljpterest  After  a  letter  of  greeting  from 
Florence  Nightingale  comes  the  record  of 
tfie  trained  nurses  who  are  busy  from  New 
Zealand  to  Canada.  In  the  last  named 
country  Lady  Aberdeen  has  established 
the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses,  which,  like 

*  The  Intemaiional  Congress  of  tVonun,  'go.  Report 
tf  Coundi  Transaetions,  IVonun  in  Proftsnons  (» 
vols,).  Women  in  Education,  Wonun  in  Industrial 
Life,  Womtn  in  Social  L^e,  WomeH  itt  Polities, 
T.  Fisher  Unwln,  Lonck>D. 


presages  that  cry  of  a  greater  Sufferer  than 
Job,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me while  he  has  not,  as  that  Di- 
vine Sufferer  had,  the  imconquerable  faith, 
which,  even  in  the  hour  when  he  seemed 
forsaken,  could  still  cry  My  God. 

How  the  tragedy  of  this  conflict  between 
faith  and  skepticism,  between  his  spiritual 
experience  of  God  and  his  reasoned  phi- 
losophy concerning  life,  is  wrought  out  in 
the  poem  must  be  left  to  be  considered 
next  week,  S|  ' 

of  Women* 

the  Jubilee  nurses  of  England,  provides 
district  nursing  in  every  rural  and  village 
community  throi^hout  the  Dominion.  The 
positions  of  Sanitary  Inspector  and  Fac- 
tory Inspector  are  being  well  filled  by 
women,  and  the  demand  for  their  services 
along  these  lines  is  rapidly  growing. 

By  a  curious  reversion,  agriculture, 
which  savage  communities  threw  upon  the 
woman  as  unworthy  of  the  lords  of  the 
fig^t,  is  now  advocated  as  a  profession  for 
women.  Dairying,  poultry-keeping,  stock- 
farming,  bee-keeping,  ostrich-farming,  all 
are  being  successfully  followed.  The 
Women's  Silk-Growing  and  Industrial 
Association  of  New  South  Wales,  with  its 
culture  of  mulberry  trees,  was  organized 
in  1S94.  In  Belgium  within  the  last  ten 
years  agricultural  schools  have  been 
opened  to  women.  Gardening  too,  offers 
rewards  and  attraction,  and  some  of  the 
most  successful  horticulturists  of  southern 
California  prove  to  be  women,  managing 
thousands  of  acres  of  walnuts,  raisins,  and 
oranges.  Landscape  gardening,  especially 
in  England,  is  attracting  many  women  as 
a  delightful  and  profitable  occupation. 

The  direct  results  of  the  larger  partici- 
pation of  women  in  the  industrial  life  of 
-the  world  is  shown  by  the  improvement 
of  conditions  and  the  zeal  and  wisdom 
with  which  they  are  dealing  with  problems 
relating  to  the  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. Pitiful  are  the  accounts  of  factory 
conditions  in  Russia,  where  women  are 
just  beginning  to  take  hold  of  life  outside 
of  their  own  households.  One  German 
del^ate  stated  that  she  had  herself  seen 
in  Germany  children  of  four  years  old 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  match 
boxes.    Delegate  after  del^ate  spoke  of 
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poor  laws,  of  temperance  work,  of  social 
settlements,  of  various  modem  methods 
for  aid  and  prevention  among  the  destitute 
and  criminal  classes.  No  longer  ham- 
pered' by  Middle  Age  ideas  of  custom  and 
convention,  women  are  proving  their  power 


to  deal  with  social  needs.  One  of  the 
hopeful  elements  in  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  century  is  its  possessim  of  the 
trained  women  ready  to  do  their  share  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  life  and  to  take 
a  part  in  their  solution.  I 


Books  of  the  Week 


This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  im 
the  Judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  The  absence  of 
comment  in  this  department  in  many  cases  indicates  that  extended  review  will  be  made  at 
a  later  date.  Any  of  these  boots  'will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid, 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  Published  price. 


Addresses  and  Essays.  Vol. VIII.  By  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  (The  Works  of  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Library  Edition.)  Uttle,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Sx7Hin.  421  pages.  »I.S6. 

Dr.  Hale  has  grouped  many  papers  and  essays 
under  the  three  general  heads,  Education, 
History  and  Biography,  and  Sociology-  All 
are  fruitful  in  suggestion,  clear-minded  in  out- 
look, readable  in  manner,  and  not  rarely  enter- 
taining also.  The  volume  as  a  whole  Is  one  of 
the  very  best  in  the  excellent  collective  edition 
of  the  author's  writings. 

Alexander  CamptieU'B  TheoloKy:  Its  Souices 
mod  Hlitorical  ScttloK-  By  Winfred  lamest  Gar- 
rison, Ph.D.  Christian  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  5x7^  in.  X2  pages. 

Alexander  Campbell  has  claim  to  considera- 
tion as  die  beginner,  ;^ut  a  century  ago,  of 
an  -  important  movement  toward  Chnstian 
unity,  and  also  as  the  teacher  of  a  theology 
widely  accented  by  the  religious  denomination 
styled  Disciples  of  Christ.  The  purpose  of 
this  book  is  to  exhibit  his  theology  m  the  light 
of  a  historical  study  of  it.  The  extreme  dis- 
integration of  Protestantism  was  inevitable, 
because  its  fundamental  principle  of  individ- 
ual freedom  must  be  fully  vindicated,  before 
there  could  be  an  advance  to  free  organization 
and  the  socializing  of  free  individuals  with 
more  and  more  of  catholic  inclusiveness. 
Taking  as  his  central  point  for  reconstruction 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Campbell 
sought  to  secure  Christian  unity  by  malcing 
the  terms  of  fellowship  coincide  with  the  terms 
of  citizenship  in  the  divine  kingdom  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Bible.  Dr.  Garrison's  scholarly 
critique  shows  Campbell  at  his  best  in  tran- 
scending the  philosophical  basis  which  he 
derived  from  Locke,  and,  despite  the  limita- 
tions imposed  on  him  by  eighteenth  century 
formulas  of  theology,  as  belonging  to  the 
nineteenth  century  in  his  essential  demand  for 
religious  simplici^  and  freedom.  The  book, 
which  has  been  developed  from  a  thesis  pre- 
sented for  a  imiversity  desree,  is  evidently  de- 
signed to  promote  the  modernizing  of  theology 
among  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Biblical  Theology  of  the  NewTesUment  By 

Ezra  P.  Gould,  D.D.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.   SjtTViin.  221  pages.  75c 

This  brief  but  significant  volume,  an  out- 
CTOwth  of  Professor  Gould's  lectures  in  the 
Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  evidences,  as 


did  the  books  of  Professor  McCiffert  and 
Professor  Gilbert,  the  freedom  to  v^ich  thw- 
logical  teaching  has  grown.  In  Professor 
Gould's  hands  thi.s  is  as  conspicuous  in  the 
treatment  of  the  New  Testament  as  it  long 
has  been  in  the  treatment  of  the  Old  Testa- 


ingship 

he  claimed  was  his  perfect  manhood,  man- 
hood perfected  by  his  communion  with  God. 
"His open  vision  of  God,  in  which  he  lived 
and  moved,  .  .  .  gave  him  authority,  dodied 
him  with  power,"  made  him  "a  real  represen- 
tative of  God."  The  Tiibingen  theory,  elab- 
orated by  Baur  half  a  century  a^  of  a  con- 
troversy in  the  apostolic  church  oetween  die 
Pauline  and  Petrine  parties,  which  gave  rise 
to  Epistles  and  Gospels  on  both  sides  as  Ten- 
denBsehriften,  i.  e.,  writings  with  a  controi'cr- 
sial  purpose.  Dr.  Gould  partly  adopts  and 
largely  corrects.  He  holds  that  the  Episties 
of  James  and  1  Peter  "  are  too  Pauline  to  be 
ascribed  to  distincdy  un-PauHne  men."  But 
he  recognizes  the  controversy  between  the 
teaching  of  Paul*  and  that  of  the  earlier  Apos- 
tles, which  both  narrowed  and  materialued 
the  broad  and  spiritual  teaching  of  Jesus. 
"The  Synoptical  Gospels,  which  came  from 
the  circle  of  the  Twelve,  had  their  origin  in 
this  controversy."  "  In  Uie  crisis  of  the  great 
Pauline  debate  Peter  must  have  begun  to  tell 
[as  recorded  by  Mark]  the  story  of  Jesus'  life 
and  teaching.  No  other  voice,  less  authorita- 
tive than  his,  could  possibly  have  iwoduced 
this  balanced  treatmentof  the  debate  between 
Paul  and  the  Jewish  Church.**  Mweovcr, 
"  this  is  precisely  the  significance  of  diese 
Epistles  [of  James  and  1  Peter] :  in  them  the 
old  debate  over  justification  is  finally  adjudi- 
cated by  a  decision  in  favor  of  neither  side, 
but  of  both."  Our  limits  exclude  quotation 
from  other  equally  interesting  sections  of  this 
treatise,  as,  for  instance,  the  excepdon,  which 
Professor  Gould  finds  in  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  world  exhibited  in  die  Fourth  Gospd, 
to  the  common  viev^  which  sees  there  the 
culminating  point  of  New  Testament  dieol- 
ogy.  The  Second  Advent  and  the  Jud^eot 
sre  [presented  as  being  continuous  processes, 
not  single  events ;  but  of  the  future  state  nodi' 
ing  more  definite  is  noted  by  Professor  GouM 
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than  that  it  depends  upon  conduct  here.  He 
has  jgiven  us  a  long-desired  book,  unfettered, 
luminous,  and  persuasive,  even  where  not  con- 
vincing. 1 1»  chapters  are  supplemented  with 
adequate  references  tocriticaTliterature.  Fur- 
thermore, its  clear  and  discriminating  state- 
ments of  New  Testament  teaching  give  it  a 
distinctly  apologetic  value.  Some  intellectual 
difficulties  growing  out  of  misunderstandings 
would  be  cleared  up  by  readii^  it. 

Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent 
ChUdrtn,  Th«.  By  Homer  Folks.  (Monosrakphs 
on  American  Sodal  Economics.)  Published  Dy  tlie 
**  Cbaritiei  Review,"  New  York.  6x9^  in.  U2  piges. 

Inspired  by  human  sympathy,  informed  by 
thorough  scientific  knowledge,  and  abounding 
in  practical  suggestion. 

Comrade*  True.   By  Annie  Thomas.   F.  M. 

Biidcles,  New  YoA.  4%x7  in.  354  pages.  $Ui. 
This  novel  deals  largely  with  the  events  of  the 
Boer  WaTi  and  is  intensely  patriotic  from  the 
British  pomt  of  view.  As  to  the  love-story,  it 
is  a  sort  of  comedy  of  courtship  or  "puss-iu- 
the-comer"  game  of  making  and  breaking  en- 
gagements. Critically  speaking,  we  fiira  it 
trivial,  but  harmless. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.  By 

I.  .  II.  Bailer.  Asristed  1»  Wllhelm  Miller,  Ph.D. 
lUnstrBted.  Tlw  Hacmillan  jCo-  New  YoriL  Vol 

II.  7hkxmia.  IdQHpasw.  jisl 

Echoes  from  Shadow-Land.  By  Agnes  Proc- 
ter. The  Alliance  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
4%x6in.  88 pages. 

Elisabeth  and  Her  Ocrman  Garden.  New 
cAtkm  with  additions.  Preface  bf  the  author. 
The  Hacnilbu  Co,  New  York.  ^x8  In.  225 
pages.  $WS. 

A  new  edition  with  a  very  material  addition  in 
the  shape  of  a  chapter  describing  a  visit  paid 
by  the  author  to  the  home  of  her  childhood  : 
a  piece  of  work  quite  in  the  key  of  the  original 
narrative.  This  oook  has  charming  qualities 
of  sentiment,  humor,  and  feeling  for  nature. 
It  is  a  book  with  which  one  soon  gets  on 
friendly  terms ;  it  will  bear  readii^  out-of- 
doors;  it  is  pre-emlnentiy  the  book  for  the 
vacation,  not  because  it  is  light  in  quality,  but 
because  it  is  refreshing  and  restful.  We  note 
that  the  "  Critic  "  affirms  that  the  author  is  the  , 
Princess  Henry  of  Plesse,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Comwallis  West. 

BsfMeric  Art  of  Living,  The.  By  Joseph 
Stewart,  LL.M.  The  Alliance  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.  i%x9/*ia.  78 pages.  75c. 

Heroes  of  Peace.  Bv  William  Victor  Holley. 
The  Commerce  Pubfishlng  Co.,  St  Lwis.  4^x^ 
In.  311  pages. 

These  "heroes"  are  the  toiling  millions  who, 
in  field  and  factory,  pay  through  various  hard- 
ships the  price  of  industrial  progress.  With 
these  Mr.  Holley  is  in  closest  sympathy;  with 
them  he  shares  indignation  at  the  economical 
conditions  which  deprive  them  of  their  full 
share  in  the  gains  of  civilization.  His  remedy 
for  such  injustice  is  simple  to  tiie  point  of 
suspicion ;  it  is  only  to  elect  better  men  to 
political  power.  A  certain  flavor  of  crudity 
pervades  the  stqjry — crudity  in  thought,  in 
literary  style,  and  in  matters  of  technique. 
It  is,  aowever,  brimful  of  human  sympathy, 
and  evinces  a  constructive  imagination  and  a 


dramatic  faculty  to  vriiich  more  culture  may 
bring  better  success. 

In  South  Africa  with  Buller.  By  Geon^ 
Clarice  Hoagrave.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  C^., 
Boston.  5^x8  in.  361  pages.  $2. 

As  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  was  that  in  Mr.  Musgrave's 
"Under  Three  Flags  in  Cuba,"  so  in  his 
latest  book  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the 
Boer  war  may  be  found.  The  account  is  based 
on  personal  observation  and  investigation,  and 
is  prefaced  by  a  clear  statement  of  the  reasons 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Musgrave's  own  position  is 
that  of  one  who  now  sees  the  only  hope  for 
South  Africa  to  be  in  its  federation  under  the 
British  Bag ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  blind 
to  the  machinations  of  capitalists  and  to  the 
blunders  of  imperialists.  He  shows  clearly 
that  there  are  two  extremes  in  South  Africa, 
one  represented  by  a  retrograde  old  man  who 
has  long  been  President  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  tiie  other  represented  by  the  finan- 
cial sharks  of  the  gola  and  diamond  mine.^. 
Neither  of  these  extreme  elements  can  control 
the  destiny  of  the  country.  That  destiny  is 
to  be  found  in  a  self-governing  colony  of  fed- 
eration. Though  Mr.  Musgrave  went  out  to 
South  Africa  as  a  Boer  sympathizer,  his  sym- 
pathy vanished  when  he  became  acquunted 
more  intimately  with  Boer  methods  ofgovem* 
ment.  He  now  says:  "If  the  people  of  the 
British  Empire,  by  legislation,  will  curtail  the 
monopolies  of  financial  magnates  ...  it  will 
be  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  expenditure  of 
blood  and  money  will  prove  tnvial  for  the 
accruing  good." 

L* Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comua,  Lycidas.  By 
John  Mihon.  Edited  by  Edwaid  S.  PaisoiA  HX 
(Cambridge  Literature  Series.)  Benjamin  H.  San- 
burn  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x6  in.  138  pages.  JOc 

A  text-book  with  an  introduction  by  Professor 
Edward  S.  Parsons  of  Colorado  College,  a 
conscientious  and  thorough  student  of  litera- 
ture and  a  successful  teacher ;  containing  the 
suggestions  for  study,  bibliography,  and  oiro- 
nology,  together  with  the  text  of  "  Comus," 
"  Lycidas,^  "  11  Penseroso,"  and  "  L' Allegro." 

Mark  Hanna's  **  Moral  Cranks  "  and— Others. 

By  MuL  Published  br  Georfe  F.  Spinney,  Brooklyn, 
N:  Y.  5x7V*  in.  316  p^es.  50c 

This  volume  is  chiefly  made  up  of  vivacious 
newspaper  letters,  picturing  the  men  and 
women  who  voice  the  growing  moral  discon- 
tent with  industrial  conditions,  and  presenting 
the  ideas  they  champion.  The  author  has 
met  many  of  these  leaders  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  his  sympathy  with  them  has 
generally  enabled  him  to  report  them  as  they 
would  like  to  be  reported.  To  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  present  industrial  discontent  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  classes  who  put  their 
earnings  into  mugs  of  beer  instead  of  savings- 
banks  the  volume  will  prove  extremely  instruc- 
tive. In  this  country,  as  in  England,  economic 
radicalism  is  far  more  likeljr  to  be  the  accom- 
paniment of  moral  asceticism.  The  titie  of 
the  t>ook  was  suggested  by  Senator  Hanna's 
characterization  of  Mayor  Jones  as  a  "moral 
crank."  Curiously  enough,  the  author  refers 
to  Mayor  Jones  as  ex-Mayor  Jones.  This, 
however,  is  only  an  extreme  jQ^tfMVK-,o£  th^ 
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carelessness  which  mars  a  good  many  interest- 
ing pages. 

Missionary  Penny,  A.    By  L.  C.  W.  The 

Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association,  CUcua 
4Hx7in.  ilSpages. 

Morning  Echoes.    By  John  Edward  Morgan, 
lllustiated  7x6%  in.   104  payees. 

Short  Papers  on  Nursing  Subjects.   By  L.  L. 

5%x8iii.  57  pages:  »c 

Social  Sinners.   By  Emile  A.  Palier.  The 
Abbey  Press,  New  Vork.  5x7^  in.  229  pages,  tl. 

Intdtectually  stupid  and  morally  offensive. 


Tuny's  Offices.   Turned  out  of  Latin  into 

English  bv  Rodger  L'Estiange.  (The  Temple 
Ctea^  Edttedl^  Israel  G^Uncz,  M^.)  The 
MacmilUnCo.,  New  York.  3%x6in.  195  pages.  50c 

Up  in  Maine.  By  Holman  F.  Day.  lotro' 
ducUon  by  C.  £.  Littletietd.  lUustnted.  Smali, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.   4>«x7  in.   209  pages.  tL 

James  Russell  Lowell  would  have  welcomed 
this  delicious  adjunct  to  the  "  Biglow  Papers.** 
Mr.  Day^s  production  is  not  at  all  political  in 
cast,  however;  it  is  a  capital  and  clever  ac- 
count in  rhyme  of  the  life  of  very  plain  peo|de 
"  up  in  Mame,"  and  it  deserves  a  wide  circu- 
lation. 


Notes  and  Queries 


//  ts  seldom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will.,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited spaee.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  address. 


Will  you  please  favor  me  with  a  list  of  popu- 
lar boolu  on  Japan  and  China  ?  R.  H.  L. 
You  will  find  extended  tdbUcqtraphies  about  China  Id 
the  "Book  Bayer"  (or  August,  and  in  the  Saturday 
Book  Supplement  Oi  the  New  York  "  Times  "  for  June 
30  last.  We  name  a  few  books:  E.  R.  Scidmore's  "China : 
the  LoBR-Lived  Empire"  (Century  Comoany,  New 
York);  A.  K.  Colquhoun's  "OverUnd  to  China"  and 
"China  tn  Transition"  (Harpers,  New  York)  ;  R.  S. 
Reinsch's"  World  Politics  at  the  End  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (MaccnilLui.  New  York) ;  Lord  Seres- 
lord's  "  Break-Up  of  CWna  (Harpers,  New  York)  ;  Mrs. 
A.  Little's  "Intimate  China"  (Lipinncott,  Philadel- 
phia); A.  R.  Smith's  "  Village  Life  in  China"  and 
"  Chinese  Characteristics "  (F.  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York);  S.  W.  WiUiams's  "Middle  Kingdom"  (Scrib- 
oers.  New  York) ;  Mrs.  Bishop's  "  The  Yangtse  Valley 
and  Beyond "  (Putnams.  New  York) ;  W.  E.  Griifis's 
"America  in  the  East"  (A.  S.  Barnes,  New  Vork)  ;  H. 
Norman's  "People  and  Poiitics  of  the  Far  East" 
(Scribnets,  New  York) ;  F.  E.  Younghusband's  "  The 
Heart  ot  a  Continent:  Travels  In  Manchnru"  (Scrib- 
neis,  New  Vork) .  For  Japan :  Mrs.  H.  Frazer's  "  Letters 
from  Japan  "  (Macmillan.  New  York) ;  S.  Ransoroe's 
"  Japan  in  TransiUon  "  (Harpers,  New  York) ;  W.  E. 
Gnffis's  "  The  Mikado's  Empire  "  (Harpers,  New  YoriO; 
Lafcadio  Heam's  "  In  Ghostly  Japan  "  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston) ;  B.  H.  Chamberlain's  Things  Japa- 
nese (Scribners,  New  York) ;  H.  Norman's  "  Real 
Japan  "  (Saibners.  New  Vork)  ;  G.  N.  Curzon's  "  Prob- 
lems of  the  Far  East:  Japan,  Korea,  China  "(Long- 
mans, New  York);  £,  H.  Scidmore's  "Jinrikislia  Days 
in  Japan"  (Harpers,  New  York) ;  Miss  A.  M.  Bacon's 
"Japanese  Girls  and  Women"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston) ;  I.  L.  Btrd'B"Unbeaten Tracks lajapan" 
(Futnams,  New  Vwk). 

1.  I  can  believe  the  Bible  and  history,  yet 
when  the  question  of  God's  existence  as  a  beginning 
arises,  my  hope  becomes  a  shadow  of  douMfor  the 
time  being,  and  I  feel  sorely  despondent.  Can  you 
aid  me  in  overcoming  this?  2.  1  fail  to  understand 
whv  we  are  net  having  insirirdd  men  and  miracles  as 
oioW.  Anxious. 
I.  We  suppose  you  rrfer'tothe  philosophical  difficulty  of 
imagining  uncaused  being,  self-existent    As  to  this,  we 
know  that  life  is  fcenerated  only  from  life.  To  account 
for  the  existent  of  life  pre-existing  hfe  must  be  supposed. 
Before  all  created  life  there  must  have  been  life  uncreated, 
■elf-existent,  and  this  we  call  God.  We  see  that  it  can- 
not be  otherwise,  and  so  we  accept  it  as  the  ultimate  fact. 
Thetc  are  many  other  things  which  we  accept  as  facts, 
though  we  cannot  understand  them,  e.  g-..  that  an  imma- 
terial substance  called  ether  pervades  alike  a  block  of 
stone  and  the  starry  spaces.  Many  ol  the  truths  of  phys- 


ics are  of  this  baffling  sort  2.  In  the  real  as  distinct 
from  a  hctitious  pseudo-theo logical  sense  ot  terms  divine 
inspiration  and  miracles  belong  to  present  tinie  as  much 
as  to  any  past  time.  There  are  Christjan  hymns  wtme 
mspiration  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  psalms. 
By  a  "  miracle  "  we  understand  a  physical  pbeDomenon 
transcending  both  our  present  knowledge  to  account  for 
it  and  our  present  power  to  reproduce  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  present  President 
of^ the  Royal  Academy  of  England  P  How  should  a 
letter  be  addres^Ml  to  reach  the  Academy  ?  Was  not 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton  a  recent  President  of  the 
Academy,  and  when  did  he  die  ?  H.  E.  J. 

Sir  Edward  John  Poynter  has  been  Pieadent  of  the 
Royal  Academy  since  18%.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  at 
the  Athenaeum  Club,  London,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  London,  would  doubtless  receive  atten- 
tion. Sir  Frederick  Leighton  was  Preudent  of  the 
Royal  Academy  for  many  >-ears ;  he  died  in  January,  189& 

(1)  Has  Dr.  Abbott  written  anythii^  upon 
the  parables?  (2)  Are  thev  treated  in  his  Commea- 
tariesf  (3)  What  writer,  otoer  than  Trench,  has  taken 
them  up  f  F.  D. 

I  and  2,  Yes.  3.  Among  others  none  has  treated  them 
more  ably  than  the  late  Dr.  Bruce  in  his  "  ParaboBc 
Teaching  of  Jesus  "  (Armstrong  8c  Son.  New  Vorl0.  A 
small  book,  "  Parables  for  our  Times,"  by  Dr.  (Calkins. 
exhiUting  the  sodat  teachings  of  Jesus  in  application 
to  modem  difliculties  and  problems.  Is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Whlttaker.  New  Yoik. 

I.  Matthew  gives  to  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
twenty«ight  generations,  while  Luke  t^ves  forty- 
three,  ana  there  are  but  two  names  (David  and 
Joseph)  alike  in  the  two  lists.  Which  is  the  mon 
accurate }  2.  Is  there  any  HUe  reference  to  HaryH 
Une  of  descent?  M.  H.  T. 

I.  Matthew's  scheme  is  artificially  shortened,  so  as  to 
make  three  sections  of  fourteen  generations  each  (see 
verse  17)  Matthew  gives  the  hne  of  the  snooesirion  to  the 
throne  of  David;  Luke  Uie  natural  deacoit  2.  No. 

Pleas':  inform  me  where  I  can  secure  the 
monograph  on  "  Games  and  Play  "  referred  to  In 
Nora  Smith's  article  In  The  Outlook  of  J^^^^-jj 

George  E.  Johnson's  monograph  on  "  Games  and  Play" 
can  be  had  of  William  A.  Clark,  Lincoln  House,  120 
Shawmut  Avenue.  Boston.  It  is  number  one  of  a  series 
of  twelve  monographs  on  social  work— ten  c»nts  apiece, 
seventy-tive  cents  for  the  complete  set  of  tK-etve  numbers. 

Does  Christian  Science  deny  the  personality 
of  God,  Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit,  abo  the  unieatttv  of 
sin  {  W.  H.  B. 

We  do  not  regard  it  as  so  dwog. ^  „  „  I  „ 
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Correspondence 


A  Critic  Criticised 
Professor  Stiles's  article  "  English  Up  to 
Date,"  published  in  The  Outlook  for  July  21, 
has  excited  decided  interest  among  our  read- 
ers, and  has  called  out  manv  counter-criti- 
cisms, some  of  which  we  print  oelow,  together 
with  a  rejoinder  from  Professor  Stiles. — The 
Kditors. 


7o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  hypercritical  article  of  Mr.  Henry- 
Howard  Stiles,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Outlook  under  the  cap- 
tion "  English  Up  to  Date,"  itself  invites 
obvious  criticism.  At  the  outset,  the  use 
of  "  huflBng "  in  the  first  line  is  not 
strictly  justified  by  the  dictionaries, 
though  it  may  be  a  "  dum-dum  "  word 
and  even  justified  by  the  demands  of  a 
jaunty  style.  Then,  too,  the  language  of 
the  second  paragraph  is  not  entirely  with- 
out "confusion."  My  purpose  in  writing 
is  not  a  detailed  or  exhaustive  criticism 
of  the  article,  but,  attracted  by  a  curious 
perversion  in  the  case  of  one  criticism,  I 
am  led  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  at  the 
best,  the  article  illuminates  no  principle, 
and,  at  the  worst,  is  misleading.  The 
absolute  errors  noted  show  only  that "  pop- 
ular and  pleasing "  writers  of  to-day  are 
tripped  into  bad  falls,  as  they  have  ever 
been,  not  to  mention  the  slips  of  "great 
dailies."  The  warning  from  their  lapses 
would  be  more  striking  did  we  know  the 
names  of  the  sinners  in  order  that  we 
might  know  from  how  great  a  height  they 
have  fallen.  Most  of  the  instances,  how- 
ever, are  not  absolute  errors,  and  to  cite 
them  is  a  bit  of  hypercritidsm.  In  some 
cases  the  word  corrected  by  our  critic  is 
absolutely  correct,  if  not  better  than  the 
substitute  offered  by  our  critic.  I  will 
close  by  noting  one  of  these  to  which  I 
alluded  above.  "  Communicate  "  and  not 
"  commune  "  is  the  word  used  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  which  is  not  only  a 
good  authority  for  ecclesiastical  terms, 
'  but,  after  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  is 
about  as  good  an  authority  for  pure  Eng- 
lish as  exists.  It  certainly  is  not  "  up  to 
date  "  in  its  use.  If  a  more  general  and 
formal  authority  be  demanded,  then  the 
Century  Dictionary  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  wmmunuate.    Commune  is  also 


given  with  audiority,  but  its  use  is  noted 
as  "a  common  one  in  America  and  in 
Wales'* — a  provincial  coloring.  The 
American,  Emerson,  is,  however,  one  of 
the  authorities  quoted  for  "  communi- 
cate." The  word  "  communicate  "  better 
denotes  the  act  which  symbolizes  and  ex- 
presses the  union  of  the  individual  with 
the  body  from  which  he  is  cut  off  by  ex- 
communication than  does  "commune." 
Even  Mr.  Stiles,  it  is  probable,  calls  the 
person  participating  in  the  Communion 
of  the  Church  a  communicant  and  not  a 
communer,  which  would  be  the  consistent 
word  to  use.  Thomas  L.  Cole. 

St  Margaret's  Rectory,  fstaatsbuiK,  N.  Y. 

H. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

It  is  an  old  French  proverb  that  chacun 
doit  balayer  devant  sa  pro^pre  porte.  It  is 
especially  so  when  one  attempts  to  sweep 
away  by  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  current 
misuse  of  certain  words  as  Mr.  Henry 
Howard  Stiles  does.  He  has  performed  a 
good  service  in  pointing  out  some  verbal 
distinctions  that  are  well-nigh  lost  sight 
of  in  this  day  of  quick  writing  for  quick 
reading;  but  why,  pray,  should  he  in  a 
paragraph  that  was  almost  captious  in 
spirit  have  used  the  word  caption  in  a 
sense  for  which  there  is  no  etymological 
authority  at  all.  Caption  is  from  the 
Latin  verb  capio,  to  take,  to  seize,  and  can 
in  no  rightful  way  be  used  as  if  it  were  a 
derivative  of  cdputt  head.  True,  some 
dictionaries  do  give  such  a  use  or  misuse 
of  the  word,  but  seldom  without  designat- 
ing it  as  an  Americanism  largely  confined 
to  newspapers,  and  never  used  in  England. 
(Vide  New  Ejiglish  Dictionary,  Oxford.) 
Skeat  ignores  it  entirely  as  being,  no 
doubt,  a  purely  technical  term,  meaning 
that  part  of  a  legal  instrument  which 
asserts  by  what  authority  its  action  is 
taken ;  less  strictly,  an  arrest.  Doubtless 
caption  was  first  perverted'  from  its  true 
literal  sense  according  to  its  derivation  by 
some  one  with  a  vague  notion  that  it  had 
its  root  in  caput,  as  chapter,  capital,  cap- 
tain, all  of  which  in  varying  degrees  de- 
note headship,  and  that  it  was  choicer  to 
use  a  high-sounding  word  <4  Latin  origin 
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than  one  of  pure  English  descent.  So 
the  blunder  was  made.  And  what  a  great 
pity  it  is  1  Dr,  Johnson  once  said,  "  All 
words  are  good  which  come  when  they 
are  wanted ;  alt  which  come  when  they 
are  not  wanted  should  be  dismissed."  So 
let  it  be  with  caption  in  the  sense  of  head, 
heading,  or  title,  because  it  is  not  needed 
and  beouise  it  is  founded  primarily  on 
error.  Harlow  H.  Curtis. 

NmrlcDel 

III. 

7o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Mr.  Stiles's  «  Comedy  of  Errors "  is 
amusing  both  for  the  errors  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  and  for  those  which  he  makes. 
For  instance,  exception  might  be  taken 
to  his  criticism  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"  visitation,"  when  that  part  of  a  pastor's 
parish  duties  are  referred  to.  "  Visita- 
tion" is  the  word  that  has  been  used 
since  Calvin's  system  of  the  visitationis 
donustiae  was  broi^t  from  Geneva  into 
England  and  Scotland.  Th.  Ch. 

IV. 

7b  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

It  was  with  much  interest  that  I  read 
Mr.  Stiles's  paper  on  "  English  Up  to 
Date."  The  proper  useof  words,  the  fine 
distinction  between  two  words  that  may  be 
classed  as  synonyms,  the  choice  of  a  word 
that  conve]rs  a  deeper  meaning  than  may  be 
apparent  to  the  superficial  reader — all  this 
is  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  stu- 
dent of  English  who  would  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  choice 'of  words.  I  certainly 
did  not  expect  to  find  any  flaw  in  Mr. 
Stiles's  use  of  oiu*  language,  and  so  was 
surprised  to  come  across  the  phrase,  "  a 
couple  of  dictionaried  words."  Now  I  am 
compelled  to  take  exception  to  that  use  of 
the  word  "  couple."  Derivatively  the 
word  signifies  "a  band  or  tie,"  "two  taken 
together,"  "  a  brace,"  "conjimction,"  etc., 
and  the  dictionary  defines  the  word  as 
"  two  things  of  like  kind  connected  or 
considered  together."  In  giving  especial 
attention  to  that  word  for  class-room  work, 
I  could  find  no  authority  for  using  "  cou- 
ple" to  apply  to  two  things  considered 
separately.  Being  in  a  critical  humor,  I 
discovered  that  "  The  Spectator,"  whose 
English  is  usually  of  the  purest,  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  his  article  that  he  "  made 
an  experiment,"  and  this  is  beyond  criti- 
cism ;  but  furUier  on  in  the  same  article 


he  backslid  and  stooped  to  the  more  com- 
mon but  tautological  expression  "  tri^d  a 
little  experiment"  A.  S.  White. 

PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 

V. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

That  man  is  extremely  fortunate  who, 
as  a  matter  of  habit,  selects  the  right  word 
for  the  right  place;  a  fine  etymological 
sense  is  a  quality  gready  to  be  desired. 
Your  a>rrespon(knt,  Dr.  Stiles,  certainly 
has  that  sense.    But  language  is  a  very 
wonderful  and  complex  machine ;  be  is  a 
wise  and  skilful  man  who  knows  well 
its  parts  and  their  uses.    Sometimes  one 
may  know  very  well  the  structure  and 
value  of  the  several  parts,  but  fail  in  put- 
ting them  together.    I  have  been  trying 
to  determine  what  is  meant  in  *'  Eo^ish 
Up  to  Date  "  by  "  It  seemed  to  me  I  would 
have  thought  less;"  etc    It  seemed^  at 
that  time,  he  would  have  thought^  at  some 
earlier  time,  /.  e.,  before  the  occurrence. 
And  then  was  there  really  any  volition 
about  his  thoughts  ?    Is  not  should  the 
proper  word  ?    But  then  the  sequence  of 
tenses  is  something  many  of  us  nevCT 
could  learn  ;  and  as  for  proper  usage  of 
shall  and  will  we  seem  to  be  going  ba^- 
ward.    I  really  believe  that,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  shall  may  soon  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether.    By  the  way,  did 
not  Dr.  Stiles  mean  to  say  "  At  the  same 
time  we  should  understand,"  etc,  instead 
of  "  could  understand  "  ?    Then  "  to  deal 
a  great  deal "  has  a  strong  commercial 
flavor,  though  treating  of  economic  con- 
ditions. HiRAH  W.  Slack. 

St.  Puil,  Minn. 


VI. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

"This  incident,"  says  Mr.  Stiles,  "oc- 
curred in  a  '  suburbs '  of  a  large  Pennsyl- 
vania city,  but  the  people  out  there  arc 
calling  it  a  '  suburb '  even  yet."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  none  of  them  will  be  misled 
by  Mr.  Stiles  into  calling  it  a  suburbs. 
The  Century  Dictionary  remarks  under 
suburb :  "  The  form  suburbs  was  formerly 
often  used  as  a  singular."  Neither  the 
Standard  nor  the  Imperial  nor  Worcester 
nor  Webster  thinks  it  worth  while  to  note 
that  any  form  but  suburb,  in  the  nngular, 
was  ever  used. 

Mr.  Stiles  laughs  at  a  clergyman  for 
using  the  ancient  and  dignified  verb 
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communicate  to  signify  the  partaking  of 
the  Eucharist.  Mr.  Stiles  would  have 
him  say  commune.  One  who  is  himself  a 
clergyman  must  know  that  communicate 
is  the  verb  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
A  censor  English  must  know,  it  should 
seem,  that  communicate  is  the  word  of 
unquestioned  standing,  in  recent  use  as 
-well  as  old  use,  and  that  commune,  in  this 
sense,  is  for  the  most  part  American  or 
provincial.  Not  that  an  American  word 
is  worse  than  a  British  word ;  but  it  is  un- 
usual for  one  who  is  not  strange  to  the 
established  forms  of  the  common  English 
speech  to  rail  at  t}u>se  who  prefer  to  retain 
them. 

Case,  in  the  sense  of  instance,  moves 
Mr.  Stiles  to  mirth.  The  Standard  Dic- 
tionary defines  case  as  "  A  particular  in- 
stance or  example."  The,  New  English 
Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society  says: 
*'  An  instance  or  example  of  the  occur- 
rence or  existence  of  a  thing." 

Conduct  in  the  sense  of  management  is 
unexceptionable  English.  One  might  dte 
Mr.  Btyce's  "  American  Commonwealth," 
among  numberless  examples,  for  "the 
conduct  of  city  affairs." 

"  Acted  as  chairman,"  is  not  only  un- 
exceptionable English,  but  conveys  a 
shade  of  meaning  which  cannot  so  well  be 
conveyed  otherwise.  The  Philological 
Socie^'s  dictionary  brings  it  out  neatly: 
"  To  do  the  duties  of  an  oflKce  temporarily, 
without  being  the  regular  officer." 

Charles  E.  Edgerton. 

Washington,  D.C. 

A  Rejoinder 

To  the  Ediiors  of  The  Outlook: 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  no  stranger 
to  the  language  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Prayer- 
Book,  of  the  dictionary,  or  of  Shake- 
speare. May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  why 
there  are  so  many  dictionaries,  and  why 
the  various  editions  of  the  same  one  differ  ? 
Why  did  the  Bible  undergo  an  entire 
revision  less  than  a  quarter  century  ago  ? 
Clearly,  among  the  great  reasons,  was  the 
fact  that,  in  both  instances,  many  English 
words  of  vast  importance  had  either  lost 
their  original  meaning,  or  else  taken  on 
new  signific^ce  in  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal. Words  are  constantly  acquiring  new 
meaning.  The  oH  is  good,  but  not  sta- 
tionary. It  is  possible  to  be  more  classic 
than  d«ar,  and  the  true  test  of  a  word  is 


not  the  impression  it  made  in  the  past, 
but  the  impression  it  makes  fiow. 

When  a  word  has  "  weathered  "  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  new  and  different  mean- 
ing is  attributable  to  it,  that  instant 
greater  discrimination  has  to  be  made  in 
the  using  of  it  To  illustrate :  "  Skip  "  is 
a  good  word,  but  it  means  more  than  omit. 
Yet  I  heard  an  eminent  coll^  professor 
tell  his  class  to  "skip  Chapter  XIV." 
"  Omit  "  and  "  skip  "  are  not  synonymous. 

Less  than  a  week  ago  I  ran  across  this 
declaration :  "  Scott  often  suffered  for 
fifty  shillings."  Does  that  sentence  sug- 
gest only  one  meaning  ?  It  suggests  three 
to  me,and  every  one  of  them  linguistically 
possible.  The  breezy  irresponsibility  of 
the  sentence  is  refreshing.  It  reminds 
one  of  Mabel's  explanation  as  to  why  she 
liked  gef^aphy  better  than  arithmetic : 
"  In  geography  I  do  not  have  to  prove  my 
answers." 

My  critics  gasp  at  the  reference  to 
"  communipate,"  hence  I  use  itas  an  illus- 
tration. 

"Communicate"  has  accumulated  ex- 
tensive significance.  It  means  more  than 
"  commune,"  therefore  is  less  specific, 
and  therefore  not  as  well  suited  to  sacra- 
mental use,  however  well  adapted  to 
that  use  it  was  formerly. 

For  several  weeks  past,  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  extremely  anxious  to 
"  communicate "  with  the  Emperor  of 
China,  but  it  has  no  desire  to  "  commune" 
with  him.  When  the  time  arrives  for  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer-Book,  I  think  the 
word  "communicate "will  receive  consid- 
erable attention. 

It  is  possible  for  two  words  to  have  the 
same  root  and  yet  not  be  synonymous. 
"  Punctuate  "  has  the  same  root  as  "  Punc- 
ture," but  who  will  say  that  they  are  inter- 
changeable ? 

Beyond  all  question,  less  attention  than 
formerly  is  paid  to  the  terminations  menty 
tioti,  ifig,  ness,  al,  ic,  ous,  ate.  7Tie  fact 
that  we  can  understand  a  writer's 
meaning  does  not  at  alt  argue  that  he  is 
accurate  in  his  choice  of  words.  I  can 
extract  the  significance  of  a  great  deal 
that  is  inaptly  expressed,  but  I  do  this  in 
spite  of  the  language  used  and  not  because 
of  it.  "  Ancestral  worship  "  is  easy  to  use 
in  describing  the  religious  devotions  of  the 
Chinese,  but  it  has  two  meanings,  and  the 
meaning  which  accords  with  the  fact  does 
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not  appear  on  the  surface,  but  has  to  be 
thought  out. 

A  charming  American  hostess,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  gathering  of  distinguished 
people,  was  endeavoring  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  French  gentleman  by  con- 
versing with  him  in  his  native  language. 
Noticing  that  her  lack  of  fluency  was  irk- 
some to  the  lady,  and  desiring  to  relieve 
her  embarrassment,  with  praiseworthy 
amiability  the  foreigner  said  :  "  Pardon, 
madame,  somewhat  the  French  is  difficult 
for  you.  I  am  able  to  understand  your 
mean-A«rf  if  you  will  speak  English." 

Henry  Howard  Stiles. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  the  West 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Referring  to  a  correspondent's  state- 
ment that  the  women  of  Washington  were 
deprived  of  the  ballot  by  a  combination 
of  the  vicious  elements, The  Outlook  says: 
"  There  is  no  other  evidence  of  this  than 
the  affirmation  of  the  'Woman's  Journal,' 
whose  judgment  on  such  matters  cannot  be 
unquestioningly  accepted  by  the  student  of 
contemporaneous  history."  Will  you  please 
to  mention  in  your  columns  that  any  per- 
son wishing  to  see  the  evidence  on  which 
the  '*  Woman's  Journal "  based  that  affirma- 
tion can  obtain  it,  free  of  charge,  by  ad- 
dressing this  office  ? 

The  Outlook  also  intimates  that  the 
recent  defeat  of  a  suffrage  amendment  in 
Oregon  shows  that  woman  suffrage  worked 
badly  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Washing- 
ton. But  a  suffrage  amendment  has  been 
twice  submitted  in  Oregon,  first  before 
the  experiment  in  Washington  and  again 
since,  and  the  second  time  the  affirmative 
vote  was  more  than  twice  as  laige  as  the 
first. 

The  women  of  Washington  cast  their 
ballots  for  the  first  time  in  1884.  In  that 
same  year,  before  it  was  possible  to  know 
whether  the  experiment  in  Washington 
was  going  to  turn  out  well  or  ill,  Or^on 
voted  on  a  suffrage  amendment,  and  the 
vote  stood  28,176  nays  to  11,223  yeas. 
Last  June,  after  having,  as  The  Outlook 
says,  "  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
experiment  in  Washington,"  Oregon  voted 
on  the  question  again,  and  the  vote  stood 
28,298  nays  to  26,265  yeas.  In  1884, 
only  one  of  the  thirty-three  counties  in 
Oregon  gave  a  majority  for  equal  suffrage. 
This  year  twenty-one  a>unties  ^ve  a  ma- 


jority for  it ;  one  county  was  a  tie ;  an- 
other voted  no  by  one  vote,  and  another  by- 
three  votes.  The  amendment  carried  the 
State  outside  of  the  city  of  Portland,  as  a 
few  years  ago  a  suffrage  amendment  car- 
ried California  outside  of  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland. 

Oregon  is  the  fifth  State  in  which  a 
woman-suffrage  amendment  has  been 
twice  submitted  to  the  voters,  at  an  inter- 
val of  some  years,  and  in  each  case  the 
result  has  been  more  favorable  the  second 
time  than  the  first 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  brief  experience 
of  equal  suffrage  in  Washington, from  thir- 
teen to  sixteen  years  before,  had  much 
effect  either  way  upon  the  vote  in  Oregon 
last  June  ;  but  if  it  did,  its  effect  was  to 
convert  15,000  men  to  equal  suffrage. 

Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

"  Woman's  Journal"  Office,  3  Park  street,  Bostoo. 

Aid  to  Theological  Students 

lo  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

The  paragraph  in  a  late  issue  sum- 
marizing the  annual  report  of  the  Educa- 
tion Society  omitted  the  very  important 
point,  viz.,  that  the  amount  of  $33,000 
merely  represents  the  undesignated  money 
given  through  the  socie^  for  its  objects. 
The  larger  part  of  our  work  is  to  secure 
designated  gifts ;  that  is,  those  which  come 
to  us  for  transmission  to  selected  insti- 
tutions rather  than  for  division  among 
them. 

At  the  close  of  your  paragraph  you  say 
in  one  sentence  that  you  refrain  from 
expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  theologi- 
cal scholarship  department,  while  in  the 
next  sentence  you  state  your  disapproi'al. 
We  think  if  you  had  mentioned  the 
grounds  of  your  disapproval  that  each 
and  all  would  be  met  and  answered  by 
the  careful  methods  we  employ.  The 
men  we  aid  are  the  men  in  the  upper,  not 
the  lower  ranks.     Yours  respectfully, 

C.  O.  Day, 

Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Educatkm  Sodetf. 

[The  Outlook  does  not  call  in  question 
the  careful  methods  of  the  Congregational 
Education  Society.  It  calls  in  question 
the  wisdom  of  any  systematic  attempt  to 
give  aid  to  young  men  in  getting  an  edu- 
cation for  the  Christian  ministry.  We 
recognize  that  this  is  a  question  on  which 
the  wisest  and  best  men  may  well  differ, 
and  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
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of  the  traditioDal  custom ;  but  our  observa- 
tion leads  us  to  the  opinion — we  do  not 
say  positive  and  unalterable  conviction— 
that  the  result  is  to  entice  a  certain  class  of 
young  men  into  the  ministry  who  would 
be  kept  out  of  it  if  they  had  to  earn  their 
own  way  by  self-sacrifice,  as  other  young 
men  have  to  earn  their  way  in  getting  an 
education  for  law  and  for  medicine,  and 
that  while  the  ministry  would  lose  in 
quantity  it  would  gain  in  quality  by  the 
natural  sifting  process  which  would  be 
applied  if  no  young  man  could  enter  the 
ministry  unless  either  he  had  the  grit  and 
the  ability  to  earn  his  living  while  he  was 
getting  his  ministerial  education, or  unless 
he  had  some  friend  who  had  sufficient 
personal  confidence  in  his  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  ministry  to  give  or  loan  him  the 
mon^. — The  Editors.] 

Result  oi  Purpose  ? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Will  you  kindly  express  yourself  throt^ 
The  Outlook  upon  the  following,  taken 
from  Governor  Roosevelt's  speech  recently 
delivered  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

They  [the  Democrats]  stand  for  lawlessness 
and  disorder,  for  dishonesty  and  dishonor,  for 
license  and  disaster  at  home  and  cowaidly 
shrinking  from  duty  abroad. 

We  may  assume  that  this  is  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  "  ai^uments  "  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt will  make  during  the  campaign.  It 
shows  a  very  i^triotic  spirit,  a  fine  element 
of  brotherly  love,  and  an  admirable  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  others  I  Truly,  this 
country,  with  nearly  seven  million  voters 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can party  as  represented  by  the  Chief 
Executive  of  New  York,  stands  upon  the 
rag^d  edge  of  eternal  destruction.  Ac- 
cording to  Governor  Roosevelt's  logic, 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  this  country 
se^  its  downfall. 

De  Witt  C.  Wing. 

[The  Outlook  thinks  nothing  is  gained 
by  phrases  such  as  this,  which  are  taken 

to  asperse  the  motives  and  character  of 
millions  of  fellow-citizens.  But  we  think 
our  correspondent  misreads  the  phrase, 
which  indicates,  or  is  intended  to  indicate, 
what  Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  would  be  the 
reszilt  historically  of  a  Democratic  victory, 
not  what  he  thinks  is  the  purpose  of  Dem- 
ocratic voters. — The  EDrrORS.] 


Hospital  Experiments 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  July  7  is  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  a  training  school  in 
Brooklyn  prefacing  an  appeal  to  the  public 
with  the  question  :  "Why  .  .  .  while  the 
wealthy  are  constantly  giving  to  colleges 
and  libraries,  it  is  rarely  that  large  be- 
quests are  made  to  our  hospitals  ? 

May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  one  possible 
cause  for  a  neglect  seemingly  so  inexpli- 
cable ?  I  mean  the  distrust  of  hospital 
management  which  is,  if  unformulated  and 
unconfessed,  growing  in  the  community 
both  here  and  abroad,  not  only  among 
the  ignorant,  from  whose  ranks  the 
"  charity  patient "  is  chiefly  recruited, 
but  also  among  the  better  educated. 

And  not  without  cause.  For  not  until 
the  lay  public  rec.ives  unqualified  assur- 
ance that  the  hospital  is  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  hospital ;  that  the  aim  of  that  in- 
stitution is  primarily  the  benefit  of  the 
patient,  and  secondarily  the  instruction  of 
the  medical  student ;  urgently  the  cure  of 
suffering  bodies,  and  only  incidentally  the 
collection  by  doctors  of  curious  and  in- 
teresting data,  will  this  distrust  be  dissi- 
pated. 

In  so  saying  we  mean  no  disrespect  to 
those  hospitals  where  this  assurance  is  given 
by  practical  illustration,  nor  failure  in  the 
fullest  recognition  of  noble  work  daily 
done  by  medical  men  of  single  and  generous 
purpose. 

A  brief  extract  from  an  article  by  the 
late  Mark  Thornhill  of  England  may  fitly 
close  my  letter.  After  ol^erving  that  ex- 
perimentation for  purposes  of  research 
alone  on  hospital  patients  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  credited  but  on  the  admission  of 
the  experimenters,  Mr.  Thornhill  says : 

Who  would  have  believed  in  Dr.  Sydney 
Ringer's  and  his  co-experimenter's  wholesale 
experimentation  on  hospital  patients  with 
nitrite  of  sodium  if  they  had  not  recorded  it 
themselves  in  a  great  medical  ioumal  ?  Who 
would  have  suspected  him  of  using  healthy 
children  for  experiments  in  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  another  drug  had  he  not  pro- 
claimed it  in  his  book  on  "  Therapeutics  "?  A 
considerable  array  of  such  admissions  mig^t 
be  collected  from  journals  and  books  even  in 
England,  where  the  physiologist  is  obliged  to 
be  cautious  because  he  knows  that  public 
opinion  is  not  yet  so  callous  as  to  tolerate 
these  atrocities.  It  is  not  an  anti-vivisector, 
but  a  well-known  medical  man,  Dr.  Yeo,  who 
states  that  the  charge  that  "  surgical  opera- 
tions are  now  constantly  performed,  not  for 
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the  advantage  of  the  patients,  but  for  the  pe- 
cunuuy  benefit  of  the  operators,"  is  not  alto- 
gether unfounded. 

The  natveti  of  the  Continental  doctors 
was  emulated  by  the  young  Boston  sur- 
geon who  recounted  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore two  medical  societies  "  how  on  more 
than  forty  occasions  "  (I  quote  the  Phila- 
delphia "  Polyclinic  ")  "  he  t^ped  exper- 
imentally the  spinal  canal  of  infants  whose 
symtoms  presented  no  indication  for  such 
a  surgical  procedure." 

He  justifies  this  experimental  vivisec- 
tion by  saying ;  "  The  diagnostic  value 
of  puncture  of  the  subarachnoid  space  is 
so  evident  that  I  considered  myself  justi- 
fied in  incurring  some  risk  in  order  to 
settte  the  question  of  its  danger." 

B.K.C. 

Local  Interests 

7b  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

There  are  certain  questions  concerning 
the  vested  interests  of  humble  people  to 
which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention. 
For  instance,  some  years  ago  a  railroad 
magnate  secured  great  tracts  of  heavily 
timbered  land  in  a  rural  town  whose  in- 
habitants were  almost  wholly  of  old  New 
£ng]and  stock.  Ignorant  French  wood- 
choppers  with  their  families  were  brought 
in  to  clear  the  land.  That  finished,  these 
ill-paid'  workmen  were  left  without  re- 
sources— many  of  them  falling  upon  the 
town.  The  magnate — not  a  resident — 
macte  a  great  fortune  to  ^nd  elsewhere. 
The  old  inhabitants,  besides  having  their 
hills  denuded,  with  all  the  evils  that  follow, 
were  left  to  staler  under  a  burden  of 
taxation  and  to  see  their  children  tainted 
with  a  lower  civilization. 

Again,  a  couple  of  years  ago  a  Con- 
necticut corporation  advertised  for  help. 
Some  thir^  men  responded.  "  Can  you 
speak  English  ?"  was  asked  of  every 
applicant,  and  those  who  could  not  got 
the  place.  In  this  way  wages  are  ground 
down  to  the  standard  of  Italians  and 
Polanders,  fruit-trees  and  hen-coops  are 
no  longer  safe,  and  frugal  laborers  are 
burdened  by  taxation. 

If  the  course  taken  by  Governor 
Tanner  to  protect  local  interests  against 
<»rporate  greed  was  wholly  tmjustifiable, 
cannot  great  emplc^ers  be  required  to 
give  bonds  for  the  support  of  paupers 
coming  upon  the  town  through  the  whole- 


sale introduction  of  low-paid  non-^iglishr 
speaking  laborers  ? 

Eliza  H.  Mbrriix. 

Forestvilie,  Conn. 

A  Plea  for  Prohibition 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  an  editorial  headed  "  An  Estimate 
of  the  Party "  (Prohibition)  in  the  July 
7th  issue  of  The  Outlook,  in  speaking  of 
*'  Prohibition  "  in  the  States,  you  say : 
"We  do  not  believe  that  in  the  States 
where  this  policy  has  been  tried  the  re- 
sults have  been  an  improvement  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  community ;  we 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  whatever  has 
been  apparently  gained  for  temperance 
has  been  more  apparent  than  real,  an4 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  promotion 
of  evasion,  false  pretense,  hypocrisy,  and 
falsehood,  which  have  been  far  more  de- 
moralizing than  the  open  sale  of  liquor, 
which  has  been  sometimes  prevented, 
sometimes  not,  but  can  always  be  more 
efficientiy  prevented  at  no  such  cost  by 
the  polic}'  of  local  option." 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion  you  have 
either  ignored  the  situation  in  Kansas  or 
failed  to  secure  reliable  information  con- 
cerning it.  The  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  Kansas,  including  the  best 
classes  and  the  best  political  and  social 
leaders,  firmly  believe  the  Prohibitory 
Law  to  be  an  increasing  success.  I  have 
lived  for  eighteen  years  in  Kansas,  and 
am  now  living  in  Illinois,  and  I  ^unestly 
believe  that  "  State  prohibition  "  is  prefer 
able  to  local  option : 

First,  because  in  a  town  having  local 
option  the  people  of  the  town  have  no 
recourse  in  the  neighboring  towns  where 
their  young  men  may  get  all  they  want, 
and  the  country  districts  are  unprotected. 

Secondly,  because  local  option  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  group  low  people  into 
communities  where  they  are  l^;atly  out 
of  reach  of  the  workers  for  general  right- 
eousness— communities  which  are  unas- 
sailable centers  of  vice  and  corruption. 

Thirdly,  because  the  law  in  Kansas  has 
sho^vn  that  the  making  of  liquor-selling 
ill^I  is  the  making  of  liquor-drinking 
dishonorable,  keeping  large  numbers  of 
people  from  this  du^^ous  habit  If  a 
man  will  drink,  there  are  no  ade  entrances 
through  which  he  can  drag  his  &mily  in 
after  him.  ^        J.  H. 
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_  In  direct  proportion 

iL^i?r***"  with  the  military  sue- 
cesses  of  the  allies, 
the  Chinese  Government  has  shown  an 
increasing  disposition  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Powers,  culminating  in  the 
edict  authorizing  Li-Hung-Chang  to  act 
as  mediator  between  China  and  the 
Powers.  In  reply,  the  United  States 
points  out  that  it  cannot  n^;otiate  while 
its  Minister  in  Pekir^  is  under  restraint, 
but  offers  to  favor  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties by  the  allies  on  condition  that  foreign 
troops  be  admitted  to  Peking  to  escort 
the  Ministers  and  their  attendants  to 
Tientsin.  Communication  between  the 
represoitatives  of  the  nations  in  Peking 
and  their  home  Governments  has  been 
opened,  and  although  a  full  and  ade- 
quate account  of  the  situation  tiiere 
has  not  yet  been  given,  several  cipher 
despatches  from  Mr.  Conger,  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald,  and  other  Ministers  have 
been  received  by  their  home  Governments. 
All  these  despatches  show  that  the  Chinese 
authorities  in  Peking  have  ui^^  the 
members  of  the  legations  to  accept  Chinese 
esrortto  Tientsin;  this  the  Ministers  have 
again  and  again  refused — ^wisely  when 
we  remember  the  fate  which  befell  many 
of  the  diplomats  who  trusted  to  similar 
Chinese  promises  in  1859.  This  attitude 
of  the  Ministers  has  been  approved  by 
the-United  States,  and  apparenUy  by  some 
other  countries ;  the  only  exception  has 
been  that  of  Russia,  which  is  said  to  have 
given  its  Minister,  M.  Giers,  permission  to 
l^ve  the  capital  under  Chinese  escort ; 
we  imagine,  however,  that  the  Russian 
Government  intends  to  leave  it  to  M. 
Giers's  own  judgment  to  determine  whether 
such  a  step  might  be  taken  in  safety  or 
not  The  despatches  received  from  the 
legations  further  indicate  that  the  situa- 


tion is  still  desperate.  Mr.  Conger's 
despatches  are  tiie  strongest  on  this  point 
One  dated  as  late  as  August  4  says  that, 
although  the  situation  is  desperate,  the 
legations  will  hold  out  indefinitely.  Pre- 
viously Mr.  Conger  had  cabled  that  to 
leave  Peking  with  a  Chinese  escort  would 
be  to  go  to  certain  death,  that  there  was 
continued  rifle-firing  upon  the  legations 
by  Imperial  troaps^  and  that  ammunition 
and  provisions  were  scarce.  Our  Govern- 
ment promptly  notified  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror that  the  firing  upon  the  embassies 
must  cease  and  adequate  protection  be 
given,  and  urged  the  Emperor  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  allies*  forces  in  relieving 
the  legations.  An  indication  of  charac- 
teristic Chinese  duplicity  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Conger  states  that  the  foreign 
Ministers  had  been  assured  by  the  Tsungli- 
Yamen  that  the  various  foreign  Govern- 
ments had  repeatedly  asked  that  their 
Ministers  depart  immediately  from  Peking 
under  suitable  escort ;  this,  of  course,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  falsehood,  pure  and 
simple.  As  Mr.  Conger  says,  only 
foreign  troops  can  safely  escort  the  for- 
eigners now  in  Peking,  who  number  in  all 
nearly  eight  hundred.  In  all  its  com- 
munications with  the  Chinese  authorities 
our  Government  has  maintained  unwaver- 
ingly and  consistently  its  position  that 
the  United  States  desires  no  partition  of 
territory,  and  aims  only  at  the  safety  of 
the  foreigners  now  in  Peking  and  the 
establishment  of  order  and  security. 
Great  Britain  is  supposed  to  hold  the 
same  views,  but  some  doubt  has  been 
thrown  upon  British  ultimate  intentions 
by  the  landing  of  British  troops  at  Shang- 
haL  It  is  urged  that  there  is  no  need  for 
the  occupation  of  Shanghai ;  that  all  the 
troops  that  can  be  brought  to  China  are 
urgently  needed  at  the^^  frpati.;vld.  that 
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there  is  danger  that  the  presence  of  British 
troops  in  Shanghai  will  enrage  the  peo- 
I^e  in  the  southern  provinces,  who  have 
hitlurto  held  aloof  from  violence.  A 
request  to  our  Government  from  China 
to  remonstrate  with  Great  Britain  has 
been  promptly  refused  on  the  ground  that 
our  Government  is  positive  in  its  deter- 
mination not  to  n^otiate  with  China 
until  the  conditions  already  laid  down  by 
the  United  States  have  been  complied  with. 


Th.iittiu.TAd».  The  victory  at  Pei- 
tsang  recorded  m  The 
Outlook  last  week  has  been  followed  by  a 
rapid  advance  on  Ihe  part  of  the.  allies. 
They  now  hold  the  important  strat^cal 
position  at  the  town  of  Yangtsun.  This 
place  is  at  the  juncture  of  the  road  to 
Peking  with  an  important  highway  which 
also  reaches  Peking  from  a  different 
direction,  passing  through  several  towns. 
From  Yangtsun  the  allies  command  three 
routes,  namely,  the  river,  the  railroad,  and 
the  highway.  The  resistance  by  the 
Chinese,  alUiough  considerable,  lacked 
the  firmness  and  courage  displayed  in  the 
battle  of  Pettsang.  Later  accbunts  show 
that  in  the  last-named  engagement  the 
honors  were  won  by  the  Japanese  soldiers, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
throughout  and  dktinguished  thenuelves 
by  gallantly  in  many  ways.  The  Ameri- 
can forces  did  not  reach  the  field  of  battle 
in  time  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
engagement  At  Yangtsun,  on  the  other 
band,  the  Americans  and  British  led  the 
attack  and  acted  with  conspicuous  cour- 
age.  General  Chaffee  reports  the  Ameri- 
can loss  at  about  sixty,  while  the  British 
lost  a  larger  number.  Reports  say  that 
the  Chinese  were  astonished  and  disor- 
ganized by  the  British  lyddite  shells,  and 
some  prisoners,  referring  to  the  lyddite, 
declare  that  the  British  poured  poison 
upon  them.  Reinforcements  in  consider- 
able number  will  soon  be  due  at  Tientsin, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
advance  begun  with  such  success  ^ould 
not  be  rapidly  continued.  The  distin- 
guished Gennan  soldier,  Field-Marshal 
Count  von  Waldersee,  has  been  suggested 
by  the  German  Emperor  as  commander- 
in<hief  of  all  the  allied  forces,  and  the 
other  nations  have  agreed  seemingly 
with  unanimity  imd  good  spirit  to  Ute 


appointment  Military  experts,  how- 
ever, think  that  the  present  campaign, 
which  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
march  to  Peking  and  the  relief  of  the 
members  of  the  legations,  will  be  over  long 
before  Count  Waldersee  can  reach  the 
scene  of  action,  as  it  will  take  him  six 
weeks  to  journey  rapidly  to  Tientsin. 
For  this  very  reason  it  seems  apparrat  that 
the  Gennan  Emperor  does  not  propose  to 
cease  his  war  against  China  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Peking  and  the  relief  of  the 
tions.  Indications  are  increasing  that 
Germany  and  Russia  propose  to  take 
stringent  measiues  with  China,  and  prob- 
ably to  insist  on  very  large  concessions  of 
territory,  while  Japan,  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  stands  committed 
against  partition.  The  Russians  report 
great  military  successes  in  the  northern 
campaign,  including  the  capture  of  New> 
chang  and  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese  at 
other  points.  English  despatedites  assert 
that  Russia  is  concentrating  four  hundred 
thousand  men  for  an  Eastern  campaign, 
and  wilt  occupy  all  Manchuria  and  prob- 
ably much  territory  to  the  westward. 
Since  the  battle  of  Yangtsun  (which  took 
place  on  August  6)  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  scarcity  of  military  news. 
But  on  Monday  of  this  week  a  cable  des- 
patch was  received  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment from  General  Chaffee  announcing 
his  arrival  on  August  9  at  Hosiwu,  which 
is  half-way  between  Tientsin  and  Peking. 
This  shows  a  rapid  advance  by  the  Ameri-  ' 
can  forces,  and  predictions  are  made  that 
the  allies  may  be  at  the  Peking  gates 
within  the  week. 

Butartem  ui  Warbr.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  adoption  by 
the  Peace  Conference,  called  at  the  Czar's 
request,  of  agreements  and  resolutitxis 
opposing  the  use  of  inhumane  methods 
in  warfare  has  been  followed,  in  point  <^ 
fact,  by  chaiges  of  inhumane  conduct  sudi 
as  the  world  had  not  known  for  many 
years  previous  to  the  Congress.  The 
charges  and  counterchaii^  between  die 
British  and  Boers  in  South  Africa  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  improper  bullets  and 
the  abuse  of  the  flag  of  truce  are  familiar 
to  our  readers.  In  the  PhilipfHnes  the 
now  disorganized  native  bands  are  rq>orted 
to  kill  individual  soldiers  treadienMis^ 
and  otherwise  to  viol 
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rules  of  war,  while  the  press  correspondents  policy,  namely,  that  of  confining  its  efforts 

assert  that,  in  revenge  for  such  outrages,  to  rescuing  the  Peking  prisoners,  to  estab- 

the  American  soldiers  are  putting  to  the  lishing  order,  and  to  securing  Uie  safe^ 

sword  indiscriminately  the  people  in  vil-  of  foreigners  for  the  future, 

lages  where  such  acts  have  been  committed.  ^ 
These  charges,  however,  are  not,  so  far, 

supported  by  adequate  evidence.  And  xteBowWu  ^^^haps  the  most  sensa- 
now  in  China  very  difficult  questions  tional,  though  not  the  most 
arise  as  to  the  methods  of  dealing  with  important,  news  from  Pretoria  the  past 
barbarian  antagonists,  while  some  of  the  week  has  been  the  disclosure  of  a  plot  to 
auxiliary  forces  of  the  allies,  such  as  the  seize  and  carry  off  Lord  Roberts.  The 
Russian  Cossacks,  are  hardly  less  barba-  plot  appears  to  have  been  thwarted  in  its 
rian.  The  stories  of  Russian  brutality  in  early  stages,  and  Lord  Roberts  himself 
China  increase  in  number  and  in  the  speaks  of  it  in  a  contemptuous  manner, 
directness  of  the  eviden<%.  Thus  Mrs.  The  Boers  during  the  week  sa>red  an 
I>rew,  wife  of  the  British  Commissioner  of  important  success  in  the  capture  at 
Customs  at  Tientsin,  declares  that  the  Elands  River  of  a  British  force  of  about 
Russians  "  pillaged,  looted,  tortured,  and  three  hundred  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
murdered  right  and  left.  There  were  there  have  been  several  surrenders  of  the 
many  infants  and  children  killed  by  bay-  Boer  forces  to  the  British,  aggregating 
onet-thrusts."  Dr.  Clifford,  of  the  Tientsin  within  the  last  week  or  two  several  thou- 
University,  and  the  Rev.  Frank  Haynes,  sand  men.  In  the  surrender  of  Harri- 
a  Methodist  missionary,  confirm  the  re-  smith  to  the  British  a  substantial  gain  has 
ports,  Dr.  Clifford  saying  that  he  was  eye*  been  made  in  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
witness  to  eight  cold-Uocided  murders  of  old  try;  still  another  partial  success  has  been 
and  infirm  Chinese ;  while  Mr.  Mcintosh,  in  the  driving  of  General  De  Wet  north- 
an  American  civilian  at  Tientsin,  declares  ward  across  the  Vaal  River.  The  British 
also  that  the  Japanese  spared  no  prison-  commanders  had  evidently  expected  to 
ers.  As  to  the  Germans,  while  no  such  intercept  General  De  Wet  and  capture 
diaiig^  of  barbarism  in  battle  have  been  his  entire  force,  but  the  astute  leader 
made,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  their  repeated  his  former  exhibitions  of  extreme 
conduct  toward  the  Chinese  in  and  near  mobility,  and  withdrew  safely  with  his 
the  German  concession  of  Kiaochau  has  guns.  General  Methuen  came  up  in  time 
been  uniformly  brutal ;  and  the  German  to  ei^age  General  De  Wet,  but  not  in  time 
Emperor's  recent  speech  about  the  war  to  arrest  his  movement,  while  General 
was,  to  say  the  least,  provocative  of  ex-  Buller,  who  has  been  moving  toward  the 
treme  measures  on  the  part  of  the  German  present  main  Boer  position,  has  not  as  yet 
soldiery.  Simultaneously,  a  Japanese  accomplished  any  serious  result.  £ng- 
soldier,  Lieutenant  von  Krohn,  who  was  lish  japers  are  now  inclined  to  criticise 
wounded  at  Taku,  calmly  declares  that  tiie  slowness  of  the  final  steps  of  the 
the  capture  of  prisoners  is  an  impossibil-  campaign,  and  to  receive  with  impatience 
ity,  as  the  Chinese  are  not  civiliz^  the  news  of  minor  Boer  successes  in  inter- 
enough  for  that  kind  of  warfare.  He  cepting  convoys,  capturing  detachments, 
adds :  "  Under  the  circumstances  of  tiie  and  evading  dedsive  action.  It  is  cer- 
present  warfare  in  China,  the  allies  have  tainly  somewhat  mortifying  for  English 
heen  and  probably  will  be  in  future  com-  journals  to  remember  that,  while  the 
pelled  to  kill  ttie  wounded  with  the  entire  Boer  force  in  arms  can  hardly 
bayonet"  We  need  not  say  that  the  con-  exceed  twenty  thousand,  there  have  been 
duct  of  the  American  soldiers  in  China  over  two  hundred  thousand  British  sol- 
has  been  free  from  acts  of  cruelty,  and  diers  s^nt  to  South  Africa,  while  to  this 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  add  that  day  General  Roberts  declares  that  it 
the  univmal  testimony  is  to  the  effect  is  impossible  to  spare  any  of  his  forces 
Uiatthe  Americans  toc^  no  share  in  the  for  the  operations  in  China.  The  rumor 
k)oting  of  Tientsin.  The  fact  that  some  that  President  Kruger  was  making  over- 
of  our  allies  have  been  guilty  of  such  con-  tures  for  surrender  appears  to  have  little 
duct  as  has  been  above  described  adds  to  or  no  basis,  but  there  is  more  substance 
tiie  o^nt  force  of  our  Government's  in  the  report  that  many  of -^e  burghers 
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in  and  about  Pretoria  are  anxious  for  a 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

TheBrittohW«L«m  An  unprecedented 
SubBcriiMd  Hen  event  in  interna- 
tional finance  took 
place  last  week  when  one-half  of  the  new 
British  war  loan  of  ^50,000,000  was 
allotted  to  American  subscribers,  and  its 
whole  amount  applied  for  here.  The  sub- 
scription bot^s  were  not  formally  opened 
until  Monday,  and  were  closed  on  Tuesday 
rooming,  the  entire  issue  having  already 
been  over-subscribed.  In  London  there 
was  some  criticism  of  the  Government 
because  of  the  early  closing  of  the  books 
and  the  awarding  of  half  the  loan  to 
American  subscribers,  but  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  justified  the  Govern- 
ment's action  by  statii^  that  the  terms 
upon  which  the  new  issue  was  offered 
seemed  to  be  received  with  little  favor  by 
the  London  bankers  consulted  in  advance, 
and  therefore  the  olfer  of  an  Anglo- 
American  house  to  dispose  of  half  the 
bonds  in  America  was  accepted.  To  all 
investors  except  the  National  banks  the 
terms  of  the  English  loan  are  more  favor- 
able than  those  of  recent  American  loans. 
The  English  bonds  nominally  bear  but 
3  per  cent,  but  they  are  issued  at  98, 
and  are  to  be  redeemed  at  par  in  three 
years.  Thus  the  investors  receive  3^. 
Our  own  war  loan  bore  3  per  cent.,  and 
the  more  recent  refunding  bonds  bear 
but  2  per  cent,  and  these  exceptionally 
low  rates  are  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
National  banks  holding  our  bonds  are 
allowed  to  receive  from  the  Govern- 
ment an  equal  aiflount  of  bank  notes, 
which  are  taxed  but  half  of  one  per 
cent  a  year,  and  can  be  lent  to  the 
banks'  patrons  at  the  current  rate  of  inter- 
est Because  of  these  privileges  attached 
to  the  ownership  of  American  bonds  the 
latter  do  not  ^ord  a  fair  index  of  the 
normal  rate  of  interest  on  public  loans  in 
this  country.  Our  State  and  city  bonds 
afford  a  much  fairer  index.  Even  these, 
however,  indicate  that  the  public  can  bor- 
row money  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as 
in  England.  The  fact  that  the  new  Eng- 
lish consols  will  bear  three  and  a  half 
per  cent  ought  to  dissipate  the  illusion 
that  the  rate  of  interest  is  constantly  and 
rapidly  falling.   It  has  fallen  rapidly  in 


this  country  since  the  Civil  War,but  Eng- 
land borrowed  money,  durii^  the  I 
peace  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury at  the  same  rate  at  which  it  is  now  bor-  ! 
rowing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Boer  war  | 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth.    Owing,  in  | 
part,  to  the  fact  that  forty  per  cent  of  the 
new  bonds  allotted  to  this  country  must 
be  paid  for  in  coin  shipped  to  England,  last 
week's  exports  of  gold  were  exceptional^ 
laige. 

LordRuswU  '^^  Americans  the  episode 
most  memorable  in  the  career 
of  the  late  Baron  Russell  of  Killowen, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  who  died 
on  Friday  of  last  week  at  the  age  of  six^- 
seven,  is  that  connected  with  the  dilute 
in  regard  to  Venezuela;  and,  indeed. 
Lord  Russell's  wise  advice  and  judicial 
conduct  in  that  matter  made  for  peace 
and  good  feeling  between  £i^;land  and 
America  in  a  notable  degree.  In  sayii^ 
this  we  refer  not  merely  to  his  services  as 
one  of  the  arbitrators  at  Paris  of  the 
Venezuelan  controversy,  but  even  more  to 
the  address  made  by  him  on  the  subject 
when  in  this  country  as  a  guest  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  1896  at  Saratoga.  This  ad- 
dress has  been  truly  termed  one  o£  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
international  arbitration.  In  it  he  gave 
the  following  admirable  definition  erf 
civilization : 

Its  true  si^  are  thought  for  die  poor  and 
sufiering,  chivalrous  regard  and  respect  for 
woman,  the  frank  recognition  of  human 
brotherhood^  irrespective  of  race  or  ct^or  or 
nation  or  rel^on,  the  narrowing  of  the  domain 
'of  mere  force  as  a  govonine  factor  in  the 
world,  the  love  of  ordered  freeoom,  abhorrence 
of  what  is  mean  and  cruel  and  vile,  ceaseless 
devotion  to  the  claims  of  justice.  Qvilization 
in  that,  its  true,  its  highest  sense,  must  make 
for  peace. 

In  England  Lord  RusselPs  fame  will 
rest,  not  only  on  his  recognized  abilitf 
as  a  great  judge  and  worthy  successor 
of  Mansfield  and  the  other  historic  Jjond 
Justices,  but  upon  his  political  career 
and  personality.  Before  Lord  Russell 
became  Lord  Chief  Justice  he  won  an 
enviable  reputation  at  the  bar  in  many 
famous  cases.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
of  these  to  Americans  is  the  Maybrick 
case,  in  whidi  he  woi^ed,  although  vainly, 
with  the  greatest  alalify  and  energy 
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for  his  client.  As  a  politiciaii  he  was 
prominent  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  and  held 
(^ce  as  Attorney-General  in  1896.  Before 
this  even  he  had  been  an  ardent  supporter 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  ;  and  his  selec- 
tion as  counsel  for  Mr.  Famell  in  the  trial 
before  the  special  commission  was  almost 
inevitable.  In  this  trial  Sir  Charles  (as 
he  was  then)  won  the  foremost  place  at 
the  English  bar,  for  friends  and  enemies 
of  Farnell  :^;reed  that  the  defense  was 
masterly.  Lord  Russell  was  a  man  of 
many  interests  in  many  directions.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  insisted  upon 
having  his  peerage  limited  to  his  own  life, 
as  a  personal  protest  against  the  idea  of 
a  hereditary  peerage,  to  which  he  had 
always  been  openly  opposed.  Americans 
read  with  some  surprise  and  amusement 
that  it  was  not  unusual  for  Lord  Russell 
to  adjourn  an  important  case  in  order  to 
attend  a  horse-race ;  the  fact  illustrates 
the  difference  of  feeling  in  England  and 
America  on  the  general  subject  of  racing. 
Perhaps  no  Englishman  in  public  life  had 
a  finer  or  more  intellectual  face  than  Lord 
Kussell,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  ezcel- 
\eat  portrait  which  will  be  found  on  our 
cover  this  week. 


Ti«  Plow  of  Nil.  ^gland's  government 
of  Egypt  has  had  no 
more  important  or  encouraging  result  than 
the  advances  made  in  solving  the  problem 
of  Nile  irrigation,  which  has  been  for  time 
immemorial  Egypt's  all-important  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  question.  The  great 
Assouan  dam  when  finished  will  furnish  the 
means  of  storing  up  a  thousand  million 
cubic  meters  of  water,  and  now  it  is  seri- 
ously proposed  to  dam  also  the  Albert 
Nyanza  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  thereby 
multiply  this  reserve  by  over  two  hundred. 
The  undertakii^  is  truly  stupendous,  and 
tiie  cost  (reckoned  at  a  ndllion  pounds  ster- 
lii^)  is  not  as  startling  as  the  enormous 
amount  of  labor  under  peculiar  difficulties. 
Yet  Mr.  Willcocks,  until  lately  the  head  of 
the  governmental  department  of  reservoirs, 
inan  articleinan  English  magazine  declares 
^t  it  is  quite  feasible,  and  the  only  sound 
method  of  permanent  improvement.  The 
magnitude  of  the  benefit  to  follow  may  be 
jod^ged  fnHn  the  estimate  that  the  increase 
of  value  in  die  total  yeaxly  crops  of  the  Nile 
Valley  would  be  somethmg  like  $45,000,- 


000.  Even  so  temporary  and  partial  a 
remedy  as  that  just  applied  in  cutting 
away  the  vegetation  which  has  been  block- 
ing up  the  channels  of  Bahr  el  Gebel  has 
saved,  Mr.  Willcocks  asserts,  half  this 
year's  cotton  crop  and  thereby  averted  a 
loss  of  $20,000,000.  It  is  evident  that 
Egypt  is  to  continue  to  be  a  fascinating 
land  for  ei^neers  and  industrial  a>ntract- 
ors  of  imagination  and  courage. 


Fialud 


The  announcement  that  one 
steamship  line  alone  has  agreed 
to  bring  over  fifty-five  thousand  Finnish 
peasants  to  America  this  year  calls  renewed 
attention  to  the  reasons  for  such  emigra- 
tion. Last  year  fifteen  thousand  Finns  left 
their  own  country  for  other  lands;  this  year 
the  number  will  be  many  times  greater. 
Finland  is  said  to  have  about  twenty-five 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  No  other 
region  so  far  north  is  as  intelligently 
tilled;  eleven-twelfths  of  the  population 
are  agriculturists,  and  for  their  instruction 
in  the  best  methods  of  farming  the  Finn- 
ish Government  has  supported  a  dozen 
schools.  During  tiie  past  two  years,  how^ 
ever,  these  agriculturists  have  suffered 
from  unusual  cold  and  widespread  floods, 
ruining  much  of  their  rye  crop,  the  main 
breadstuff  of  the  land — a  disaster  which, 
however,  would  not  have  caused  much  if 
any  emigration.  The  real  reason  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  last  year  the  young  Czar 
gave  the  lie  to  the  solemn  assurances 
which  his  ancestors  had  renewed  since 
1808,  when  Alexander  I.  wrested  Finland 
from  Sweden  and  confirmed  the  Finns  in 
all  the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  had  before  enjoyed,  the  only 
change  being  that  of  suzerainty  from 
Sweden  to  Russia.  On  their  part  the 
Finns  have  unswervingly  kept  the  pledge, 
in  return  for  which  they  enjc^red  local 
self-government,  and  the  ruler  of  all  the 
Russias  has  been  safer  in  the  streets  of 
Helsingf  ors  than  in  those  of  St  Petersburg. 
There  have  been  almost  countless  con- 
spiracies in  Russia  since  1808;  there  never 
has  been  one  in  Finland.  It  may  be  that 
the  desire  of  Nicholas  IL  to  Russianize 
Finland  was  due  to  the  very  virtue  and  abil- 
ity of  the  Finns  themselves.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  no  better  sailors  than 
the  Finns;  they  have  long  manned  the 
Imperial  Russian  navy.   In^  desip  to 
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strengthen  the  Russian  army,  the  Czar 
must  have  wished  to  compel  his  Finnish 
subjects  to  serve.  The  disaster  to  Fin- 
land would  have  been  only  half  as  great 
had  the  Czar  stopped  there.  He  resolwd 
upon  a  complete  Russianization.  When 
the  separate  organization  of  the  Finnish 
army  was  seen  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
he  ordered  Russian  officers  to  displace 
Finnish  in  the  organization  of  local  affairs. 
Following  this,  Finnish  postage-stamps 
and  even  the  Finnish  flag  went  by  the 
board.  Nicholas  II.  not  only  refused  to 
receive  the  indignant  appeal  signed  in  a 
fortnight  by  half  a  million  of  his  Finnish 
subjects,  but  crowned  his  acts  of  oppres- 
sion by  laying  an  autocratic  hand  upon 
the  Finnish  schools,  by  far  the  best  schools 
in  Russia,  and,  indeed,  among  the  best  in 
all  Europe.  The  Czar  ordered  the  Rus- 
sian language  to  be  exclusively  used  in 
tiiose  sdbooTs,  and  furthermore  proclaimed 
as  seditious  half  the  studies  which  had 
hitherto  been  pursued.  The  Finns,  Lu- 
theran in  religion,  now  saw  themselves 
also  menaced  by  a  Greek  Catholic  prosely- 
tizing crusade  suggestingSpanish  methods. 
These  things  could  have  but  one  result 
Comprehending  the  vanity  of  resistance  to 
superior  force,  many  decided  to  leave  Fin- 
land. They  have  done  so  in  a  year  when 
Russia  has  rung  with  denunciations  of 
other  oppressors  I  The  only  advantage  to 
the  world  seems  to  be  in  the  addition  to  the 
population  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada of  a  particularly  hard-working,  enter- 
prising, well-educated,  and  thrifty  people. 
Would  that  all  our  immigrants  were  equally 
desirable. 


Mr.Towna'a  Withdrawal 


Mr.Towne's  letter 
declining  the  Pop- 
ulist nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
is  skillfully  framed  to  avoid  offending  the 
party  pride  of  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. He  begins  by  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred,  and 
also  his  appreciation  of  the  generous  atti- 
tude takea  by  the  People's  party  when  it 
nominated  a  Democrat  for  Presidoit  and 
a  Silver  Republican  for  Vice-President,  in 
order  to  seciire  the  complete  union  of  all 
the  parties  having  common  ends.  Mr. 
Towne  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal 
his  own  disappointment  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  for  geographical  and 
other  reasons,  determined  to  nominate  a 


man  who  was  a  Democrat  in  name  as 
well  as  in  principle.  To  the  duiracter  of 
his  successful  rival  both  as  a  man  and  as 
an  anti-monopolist  Mr.  Towne  pays  a 
cordial  tribute,  and  then  puts  his  own 
position  in  the  following  words : 

When  Mr.  Stevenson  had  been  nominated, 
what  was  it  my  duty  to  do  F   My  name  had 

fone  before  the  Convention  along  with  his  and 
had  been  beaten.  Thenomination  had  beco 
made  decisively  and  with  absolute  fairncsa. 
The  candidate  chosen  was  personally  unexcep* 
tionable ;  his  loyalty  to  our  principles  was  be- 
yond Question,  andnls  career  had  been  a  long 
exemplification  of  them.  Manifesdy  it  was 
my  duty  to  support  that  nomination. 

Acting  upon  this  conviction,  he  had  per- 
suaded the  Silver  Republican  Convention 
not  to  nominate  him,  and  had  asked  the 
Populist  conmiittee  to  await  his  final 
answer  when  the  situation  had  become 
clearer  to  all.  The  situation  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  he  said,  is  clear  to  alL  "  Every- 
body knows  that  either  Mr.  Stevenson  or 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  be  the  next  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  am  expected 
to  take  a  laborious  part  in  the  campaign. 
I  shall,  of  course,  advocate  die  election  of 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Stevenson.  In  what 
light  should  I  appear  before  the  American 
people  if,  while  advocating  the  election  of 
one  ticket,  I  should  be  going  through  the 
form  of  running  on  another  ?"  In  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Towne  asks  permission  to  express 
his  satisfaction  with  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1896  he  had 
feflredthat  the  Chicago  platform  had  been 
adopted  through  an  impulse  that  would 
be  short-lived.  The  Kansas  City  plat- 
form had  convinced  him  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  under  Mr.  Br3ran's  leadership 
was  the  present  hope  of  all  who  cared  for 
the  principles  which  the  People's  party 
and  the  Silver  Republicans  have  at  heart. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Towne's  letter 
tiK  Executive  Committee  of  tiie  People's 
party  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Committee,  which  without  much 
doubt  will  replace  the  name  of  Mr.  Towne 
with  that  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  tfius  virtu- 
ally mold  into  one  the  three  parties  which 
support  Mr.  Bryan. 


The  Alabuna  Bl«ctlon 


The  election  in  Ala- 
bama last  week,  was 
practically  uncontested,  except  in  tiie  old 
Populist  strongholds,  and  most  oi  these 
were  reclaimed  by  the  Democrats.  Four 
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years  ago  and' six  years  ago  the  Popu- 
lists, with  the  aid  of  the  Republicans, 
elected  about  forty  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
body.  Two  years  ago,  when  there  was 
little  or  no  fusion  with  the  Republicans, 
they  elected  about  twenty  members. 
This  year  they  seem  to  have  elected 
but  six.  Apparently  the  great  body  of  the 
Populists  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the 
West  have  become  a  part  of  the  Demo- 
ocratic  party  under  its  new  leadership. 
The  new  Legislature  in  Alabama  will 
contain  no  Republicans  whatever.  The 
aggregate  popular  vote  for  the  two  oppo- 
sition parties  will  hardly  exceed  thirty 
diousand,  as  against  ninety  thousand  in 
1896.  The  Democratic  majority  seems 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty-five 
thousand.  What  was  of  most  importance 
in  the  election  was  the  majority  given 
for  the  proposal  to  call  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  disfranchise  the  illiterate 
blacksj  The  Populists,  as  well  as  the 
Republicans,  opposed  the  Convention, 
and  u^ed  that  the  vot^  of  illiterate 
whites  would  be  endangered;  but  the 
Democratic  leaders  ddinitely  pledged  that 
no  white  man  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote.  The  overwhelming  majority  in 
favor  of  the  Convention  of  course  means 
that  virtually  the  same  proposition  that 
was  adopted  in  North  Carolina  will  be 
proposed  and  adopted  in  Alabama,  unless 
a  decision  is  secured  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  declaring  that  an 
amendment  di^ranchising  illiterates  be- 
cause of  their  color  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  or  unless  the 
Republican  party  at  the  North  shall  de- 
mand that  the  representation  of  the  South- 
em  States  in  Congress  must  be  abridged 
in  proportion  as  the  suffrage  is  abridged. 
If  the  Republican  leaders  should  make 
this  demand,  they  would  go  no  further 
than  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  requires.  The  exact  text  of 
this  Amendment,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
apportionment  of  Congressmen,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

When  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for 
Ae  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Representa- 
tives to  Congress,  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
officers  of  the  State,  or  the  Members  of  the 
Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United 


States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  par- 
ticipation in  rebellion  or  omer  crime,  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens,  twen^*one  years  of  age,  in  such 
State. 

Eveiy  Congressman  who  swears  to  obey 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
swears  to  obey  this  article  in  the  Consti- 
tution. If  the  white  people  at  the  North 
demand  that  the  Constitution  be  enforced, 
the  Southern  States  may  dedde  to  allow 
the  n^o  the  suffrage  rather  thin  lessen 
their  own  power  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment 

The  Republican  Conven- 
"iir  WhSSSr*  Wisconsin  has  not 

only  nominated  ex- Con- 
gressman La  Follette  for  Governor,  as  was 
anticipated  in  our  paragraph  two  weeks 
ago,  but  has  adopted  a  platform  chant- 
pioning  the  priaciple  of  direct  primaries 
in  a  more  uncompromising  way  than  we 
dared  hope.    It  reads  as  follows : 

The  great  reformation  effected  in  our  gen- 
eral elections  through  the  Australian  ballot 
inspired  us  with  confidence  to  apply  die  same 
method  in  making  nominations,  so  that  every 
voter  may  exercise  his  sovereign  right  of  choice 
by  direct  vote  without  the  intervention  or  in- 
terference of  any  political  agency.  We  there- 
fore demand  that  caucuses  and  conventions 
for  the  nominations  of  candidates  for  offices 
be  abolished  by  legislative  enactment,  and  that 
all  candidates  for  State^  Legislative,  Congres- 
sional, and  county  omces  be  nominated  at 
primaty  election,  upon  the  same  day,  by  direct 
vote,  imder  the  Australian  ballot 

Evidently  the  agitation  which  Mr.  La 
Follette  began  four  years  ago  has  been 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Govern- 
ment by  the  machine,  without  the  consent 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  voters,  will  be. 
made  impossible  if  his  platform  is  trans- 
formed into  law.  The  machine  remains, 
but  its  position  is  that  of  servant  instead 
of  master.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  state, 
the  system  of  direct  nominations  adopted 
by  the  Democratic  party  has  made  the  in- 
fluence of  the  machine  so  small  that  a  can- 
didate is  almost  as  likely  to  be  injured  as 
to  be  helped  if  the  machine  is  believed  to 
support  his  claim.  The  chief  tactical  ob- 
jection urged  against  direct  primaries  is 
the  danger  that  a  contest  within  the  party 
prior  to  the  nomination  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  restore  complete  party  union 
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after  the  nominations  are  made.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  partisan  this  objec- 
tion has  wright  when  a  single  party  is 
asked  to  adopt  the  system,  but  it  disap* 
pears  when  the  law  requires  the  oi^>os- 
ing  party  to  adopt  it  also.  To  people 
who  are  not  partisans,  the  fact  that  direct 
primaries  require  all  the  voters  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  their  party  candidates  before 
they  are  blinded  by  the  fact  that  these 
candidates  have  the  party  indorsement  is 
a  reason  for  favoring  direct  nominations. 
Democracy  becomes  a  reality  only  where 
the  great  mass  of  citizens  consider  inde- 
pendently what  men  and  what  measures 
shall  receive  their  support  The  fact  that 
direct  nominations  and  direct  legislation 
compel  citizens  to  consider  both  candidates 
and  measures  without  party  bias  is  the 
fact  which  most  commends  them  to  those 
who  care  for  the  elevation  of  our  political 
life. 

  The  reports  which  the 

^SttSr***  Census  Bureau  is  giving 
out  regarding  the  popu- 
lation of  various  cities  are  almost  uni- 
formly creating  disappointment  in  the 
places  most  concerned.  Very  few  large 
cities  have  maintained  during  the  past 
decade  the  ratio  of  increase  which  they 
showed  during  the  decade  preceding.  In 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  example,  the  census 
this  year  reports  a  population  of  only 
325,000,  or  less  than  thirty  thousand  more 
than  in  1890 ;  and  in  Chicago,  III.,  where 
two  million  people  were  confidently  claimed, 
the  official  figure  is  reported  to  be  1,697,- 
000.  In  the  case  of  Chicago  the  figure 
reported  shows  an  increase  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  over  1890;  but  inasmuch 
^i  the  census  of  that  year  had  shown  a 
gain  of  a  hundred  per  cent  over  1880, 
Chicagoans  are  generally  disappointed  not 
to  have  it  again  a  hundred  per  cent  This 
disappointment,  while  natural,  is  not  alto- 
gether justifiable.  Nearly  every  citizen 
will  admit  that  the  increasing  size  of  our 
great  cities  makes  the  problem  of  their 
government  more  difficult,  and  also  makes 
more  difficult  the  problem  of  adequate 
house  accommodations,  and  any  play- 
ground accommodations  for  the  people. 
Politically,  socially,  morally  even,  there  is 
ground  for  congratulation  in  the  fact  that 
the  concentration  of  population  in  the 
great  ciUes  is  taking  place  less  rapidly 


than  at  any  time  since  the  era  of  railroads 
began.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  fallings 
off  may  have  been  the  prolonged  business 
depression;  since  during  a  business  depres- 
sion it  is  the  cities  which  suffer  most  from 
the  stopping  of  work,  and  their  gfrowth  at 
such  seasons  is  exceptionally  hampered. 
The  other  reason,  however,  and  probably 
the  main  reason,  why  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation show  a  lessening  increase,  is  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  decade  rapid  trolley 
service  and  cheap  suburban  transporta- 
tion on  the  steam  railroads  have  made  it 
posnble  for  a  far  greater  number  of  peo|^ 
to  have  homes  in  the  country  instead  of 
rooms  in  the  city.  Professor  Commons, 
in  his  recent  investigation  of  railway  rates 
in  Massachusetts,  finds  that,  while  long- 
distance fares  are  nearly  as  great  as  they 
were  half  a  century  ago,  commutation 
tickets  to  people  who  go  in  and  out  from 
their  work  every  day  have  fallen  fifty  per 
cent  during  the  present  decade.  The 
railroads  luive  made  these  reductions 
because  of  trolley  competition,  and  hy 
means  of  them  a  great  number  of  people 
whose  business  calls  them  daily  to  Boston 
continue  to  live  in  their  old  homes  as  far 
away  as  Worcester.  All  over  the  country 
the  railroads  have  made  reductions  similar 
in  kind  if  not  in  d^ree,  and  all  over  the 
country  the  new  trolley  service  has  enabled 
people  to  live  seveial  miles  from  thor 
work  and  still  reach  it  in  half  an  hour. 
The  decentralizing  force  which  is  thus 
exerted  is  a  factor  for  good  and  for  good 
only. 

•  9 

Old  Horn,  wttk  When  Governor  RoUins,  of 
la  HUM  Ne«r  Hampshire,  suggested 
last  year  the  setting  apart 
of  an  "old  home  week"  to  recall  tihe  sons 
and  daughters  of  that  State  who  are  scat- 
tered  all  over  the  country,  he  seems  to 
have  planted  an  institution  that  may  take 
possession  of  all  New  England.  Last 
week  it  was  observed  in  Maine,  and  neariy 
every  town  and  village  in  the  State  seems 
to  have  Joined  in  its  celebration.  A  State 
association  had  been  formed,  and  its  offi- 
cers arranged  to  have  each  of  the  three 
hundred  towns  in  the  State  form  local 
associations.  These  local  associations  or 
committees  were  asked  to  furnish  the 
names  and  probable  addresses  oi  all  who 
had  gone  out  from  their  communiti^  into 
other  Stf^tes  or  countries.   The  response 
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to  this  a[^)eal  was  little  short  of  marvelous. 
According  to  the  New  York  "  Tribune," 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  invita- 
tions were  sent  out  over  the  Nation  to 
addresses  secured  in  this  manner,  each 
invitation  being  signed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  Thousands  who  had  not 
visited  their  old  homes  for  years  respond- 
ed to  these  invitations.  From  Seattle, 
Washington,  came  a  special  car ;  and 
from  Massachusetts  two  special  trains 
were  needed  to  bring  to  Portland  the 
thousands  of  Maine-bora  men  and  women 
who  wished  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  State  Day  in  that  city  at  the  be- 
g^inning  of  the  week.  At  this  Portland 
celebration  there  was  a  parade  of  the 
State's  military  and  civic  bodies,  and  also 
one  of  several  thousand  blue-jackets  of  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron,  who  were  pres- 
ent under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Long, 
a  son  of  Maine.  At  the  commemora- 
tive exercises  in  the  City  Hall  ex-Speaker 
Reed  was  present,  and  received  an  ova- 
tion exceeding  in  enthusiasm  anything 
ever  accorded  him  while  the  leader  of  his 
I>arty  in  Congress.  In  the  course  of  his 
address — hall-  humorous,  half  serious — 
he  said  that  Maine  was  "  not  the  garden- 
spot  of  America,"  but  was  "  the  summer 
paradise  of  all  this  world she  "  may  not 
have  furnished  great  wealth  gathered  from 
her  own  soil,  but  she  has  furnished  men 
who  have  made  one  broad  belt  from  ocean 
to  ocean  the  scene  of  strong  endeavor  and 
of  successful  and  vigorous  life." 


Dr.  Henry  D.  Chapin, 
'"^rcStSr"      «his  city  recently  pub- 

hshed  m  the  "  Medical 
Record  "  a  paper  upon  "  The  Effect  of 
Summer  Heat  upon  the  Public  Health," 
which  is  of  as  much  interest  to  laymen  as 
to  physicians.  He  begins  by  showing 
from  tike  health  records  of  New  York  City 
that  with  the  return  of  each  July  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  intestinal  diseases  sud- 
denly trebles,  producing  among  children 
a  mortality  that  is  simply  appalling.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  the  number  of 
children  under  five  years  who  have  died 
of  diarrhcea  alone  in  the  city  of  New  York 
has  ag^^egated  1,197  during  June  and 
4,320  during  July.  The  enormous  excess 
during  July,  sasrs  Dr.  Chapin,  is  in  a  la^ 
measure  preventable,  and  in  a  considerable 


measure  preventable  through  public  action. 
The  public  cannot  require  mothers  to  cut 
off  their  children  from  milk  diet  when 
fermentation  has  once  b^^n  in  the  intes- 
tines, but  the  public  can  lessen  the  use  of 
milk  that  will  ferment.  The  law,  he  says, 
now  requires  a  minimum  proportion  of 
cream,  and  it  should  establish  a  standard 
of  freshness  as  well.  The  keeping  of 
milk  cool  by  means  of  ice  should  be  re- 
quired from  those  who  handle  milk  for  sale, 
as  well  as  urged  upon  all  consumers.  In 
this  connection  Dr.  Chapin  points  out  the 
public  necessity  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cheap  ice.  In  1 896,  he  recalls,  the  Board 
of  Health  found  it  necessary  to  secure 
from  the  city  authorities  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  ice  in  order  to  check  the  alarming 
death-rate  among  littie  children.  The 
present  attempt  to  comer  the  ice  market 
for  commercial  greed  is  a  crime  against 
public  health  as  well  as  against  public  com- 
fort Other  food  supplies  also  can  be 
watched  by  public  authorities  so  as  to  pre- 
vent disease,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  streets 
— flushing  them  if  necessary  to  prevent  the 
presence  of  deca3nng  matter — can  do  much 
to  better  health  conditions.  Still  another 
point  is  urged  which  will  interest  all  who 
are  concerned  for  the  beau^  of  our  cities. 
We  print  Dr.  Chapin's  words  with  but 
little  condensation,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  help  on  a  movement  which  promises 
to  lessen  what  Morris  calls  the  sad  con- 
trast between  the  fields  where  the  beasts 
live  and  the  cities  where  men  live : 

As  trees  maintain  an  average  mean  temper^ 
ature  of  54<*  F.  in  all  seasons,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  a  constant  cooling  influence  they  possess 
in  an  atmosphere  of  90°.  Add  to  this  the  con- 
stant exhalation  from  the  leaves  of  watery 
vapwr  that  has  been  absorbed  from  the  moist- 
ure in  the  soil  and  from  the  surrounding  air, 
and  the  cooling  effect  is  much  enhanced. 
This  takes  place  most  actively  during  the 
heated  portion  of  the  day,  when  it  is  most 
needed.  A  general  purification  of  the  air  is  not 
the  least  benefit  to  be  derived  from  vegetation, 
as  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  oxygen  given 
out,  just  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place 
in  the  animal  economy.  The  purifying  and 
cooling  influence  of  trees  placed  uniformly 
throu^  the  city  would  have  a  marked  influence 
on  the  public  health  in  summer. 


Th.N«rtharidCo-ftr«ic.  Among  the  inter- 
esting occurrences 
of  last  week  was  the  introduction  by  Mr. 
Saokey  to  a  large  audience,  many  of 
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whom  desired  to  see  her,  of  the  blind 
hymn-writer,  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  now  about 
eighty  years  of  age.  She  made  a  brief 
but  earnest  address,  full  of  Christian  joy 
and  praise.  A  striking  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  oi  England, 
who  it  WAS  thought  last  year  might  take  a 
consiHCUous  pulpit  in  thU  country,  empha- 
sized the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Holy; 
Spirit  as  a  socializing  power.  He  re^ 
garded  the  lapse  of  the  Church  from  the 
Christian  ideal  as  more  lamentable  in  this 
than  Id  any  other  respect  He  presented 
this  ideal  of  the  oneness  in  the  Spirit, 
which  the  Apostles'  Creed  phrases  as 
"  the  Communion  of  Saints,"  as  "  the  re- 
alization of  the  dream  of  brotherhood, . . . 
of  the  true  communism,  the  realization 
in  the  family  of  God  tiie  one  and  only 
socialism."  Wealth  was  not  to  be  divided 
up,  but  was  to  foe  consecrated  to  a  minis* 
tration  to  human  needs.  This  socializing 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  also  meant,  he 
said,  for  those  who  obey  it,  "perpetual 
war  with  evil,  with  the  things  which  blight 
men,  whether  they  are  vested  interests  or 
not,"  and  nothing  seemed  sadder  to  him 
than  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
so  powerless  in  these  matters.  No  new 
organization  could  retrieve  the  situation  ; 
nothing  but  a  revival  of  faith  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  a  practical  realizing,  as  well  as 
confessing,  the  Lordship  of  Christ  In 
another  discourse  Mr.  Morgan,  having 
said  that  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  is 
"  to  put  an  end  to  stealing,"  thus  defined 
the  word :  "  Stealing  does  not  here  mean 
picking  a  pocket,  but  living  without  work. 
Every  one  who  is  not  laboring  in  some 
form  is  stealing  from  some  one  who  is." 
The  ethical  note  is  as  distinctive  and  vig- 
orous in  Mr.  Morgan's  preaching  as  it 
was  in  Mr.  Moody's,  and  it  is  reported 
that  there  is  to  be  a  renewal  of  the  en- 
deavor to  induce  him  to  accept  a  pulpit  in 
this  vicinity.  Among  other  well-known 
speakers  during  the  week  were  the  Revs. 
F.  B.  Meyer  and  R.  A.  Torrey,  and  the  Rev. 
Drs.  H.  G.  Weston  and  A.  C.  Dixon. 
The  attraction  of  Northfieid  for  young 
people,  who  come  in  yearly  increasing 
numbers,  has  occasioned  special  arrange- 
ments for  a  Sunday-School  Institute,  to 
be  held  August  13-19  in  charge  of  Mr. 
John  Willis  Baer,  Secretary  of  the  United 
Christian  Endeavor  Society.  The  siurit 
of  the  great  evangelist  manifestly  £U>tdes 


with  the  strong  helpers  whom  he  gathered 
about  him.  Both  in  numbers  and  in  zeal 
this  year's  Conference,  while  manifesdy 
conscious  of  the  shadow  cast  by  his  de- 
parture, illustrates  the  saying,  "  God 
buries  his  workmen,  but  carries  on  his 
work." 


Two  significant  utterances  ^ 
have  lately  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  occa-  < 
sion  of  an  inquiry  by  Lord  Portsmouth  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  in  view  of  "  con- 
tinued lawlessness  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." Was  the  Prime  Minister,  he  asked, 
disposed  to  act  on  the  line  of  a  resolution 
adopted  last  year  by  the  House  of  C<»n- 
mons,  declaring  that  there  must  be  fresh 
legislation  to  secure  obedience  to  the 
present  laws  of  the  Church  and  State,  in 
case  the  efforts  then  making  by  the  Arch- 
bishops should  not  prove  speedily  effectual? 
To  this  Lord  Salisbury  replied  that  the 
question  was  not  one  of  political  jurisdic- 
tion— a  position  which  seems  more  miy 
than  solid  in  an  Establishment  made  hf 
Parliamentary  enactment.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  a  plea  for  patience  with  present 
difficulties,  and  reliance  on  the  e^ect  of 
"  quiet  and  steady  perseverance."  One 
wti^  of  the  Protestant  party  is  evidentiy 
preparing  for  political  action;  the  other 
wing  is  evidently  neither  ready  for  it  nor 
inclined  to  it  While  the  "Standard" 
says  that  if  the  Church  is  to  be  held  to- 
gether, it  can  only  be  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  the  State  against  illegalities, 
the  "  Christian  World  "  points  out  that 
this  would  cut  on  both  sides,  since  the 
omission  by  Broad  Churchmen  to  say  the 
pseudo-Athanasian  Creed  on  prescribed 
occasions,  or  neglect  of  other  dear  require- 
ments of  the  Piayer-Book,  is  as  111^1  as 
any  of  the  extravagances  of  Ritualists. 
Leagues  of  women  have  now  entered  the 
field  on  both  sides.  The  Protestant  league 
is  organizing  a  campaign  of  education  by 
lectures  and  leaflets,  to  impress  the  public 
mind  with  the  real  nature  and  merits  of 
the  issue  between  the  Protestant  and  the 
Romanizing  parties  in  tiie  Church.  The 
"  Churchwomen's  League  of  Prayer," 
whose  name  seems  to  confuse  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  whole  and  a  part  of  the 
Church,  proposes  a  similar  line  of  actkm 
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**  during  the  present  attack  on  Catholic 
faith  and  practice,"  and  aims  "  to  unite  all 
who  are  willing  to  put  Church  before  party 
politics,  and  to  maintain  Uie  right  of  the 
Church  to  govern  herself  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters." The  members  are  entitled  to  our 
sympathy  with  their  idea  of  a  self-^veming 
Church.  But  it  is  curious  that  any  who 
assert  the  Church's  independence  of  the 
State  do  not  see  the  inconsistency  of 
clinging  to  the  worldly  advantages  of  a 
State  connection  that  natives  their  claim. 


Sonad  I>octrlDe 


We  find  m  the  New  York 
"  Times  "  the  report  of  a 
sermon  preached  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  at 
All  Saints*  Memorial  Chapel,  by  the  Rev. 
Braddin  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  which 
seems  to  us  an  admirable  illustration  of 
what  preaching  ought  to  be.  After  speak- 
ings of  the  important  position  which  New- 
port holds  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  exam- 
ple of  the  leaders  of  society  who  are 
congregated  there,  he  applies  this  princi- 
ple practically  to  certain  sins  common  in 
American  high  life,  partly  due  to  vicious- 
ness,  but  partly  also  to  forgetfulness. 
We  extract  from  this  sermon  two  para- 
graphs for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its 
spirit : 

If  you  establish  the  ideal  that  a  lavish,  un- 
necessary, thoughtless  expenditure  of  money 
is  the  ireat  object  of  the  American  citizen^ 
ambition,  many  a  good  man  will  go  to  prison 
through  trying  to  furnish  his  win  with  funds 
while  she  is  trying  to  imitate  your  example. 
Show  the  people  of  this  country  that  the  boast- 
ful, vulgar,  brainless  spendthrift  is  not  the 
ideal  citizen  of  this  country,  but  that  the  culti- 
vated Christian  gentleman,  living  comfortably 
on  what  he  has  come  by  honestly,  and  sur- 
rounded by  every  comfort  or  luxury  he  can 
afford — that  he  is  the  ideal  citizen. 

Another  ideal  which  you  should  be  very  care 
f  ul  to  uphold  is  the  observance  of  Sunday,  the 
Lord's  day.  There  are  many  good  people  in 
our  land  who  might  be  excused  in  a  sense  if 
they  spent  Sunday  in  recreation  and  amuse- 
ments on  account  of  their  forced  employment 
through  the  wedc,  but  the  people  of  Newport 
have  no  such  excuse.  And  the  young  men 
and  youn^  women  who  deseit  church  on  Sun- 
day mcvning  and  go  and  play  golf  have  very 
litue  respect  for  themselves,  and  far  less  for 
the  community.  They  are  casting  a  slur  on 
that  noble  game,  and  are  exhibiting  tifie  basest 
kind  of  ineratitude  to  the  good  Lord  and 
Saviour  who  has  surround^  them  with  so 
many  {a^vfleges.  If  Sunday  gi^-playing  is 
maintained  here,  it  will  be  played  on  every 
links  in  this  country  bef(H%  three  years,  and 


instead  of  that  game  being  regarded  as  the 
noble,  royal  pleasure  that  it  is,  it  will  become 
a  public  nuisance,  a  menace  to  the  pride  of 
our  land— our  American  Sunday.  Now  New- 
port has  the  power  tosay  whether  or  not  these 
things  shall  be.  See  to  it  how  you  deal  with 
this  responsibility. 

The  difficulty  with  a  good  deal  of  preach- 
ing is  that  it  is  adapted  to  one  congr^ia- 
tion  and  addressed  to  another,  A  Puritan 
minister  will  preach  against  Sunday  golf- 
playing  to  a  congregation  which  never 
plays  golf  on  Sunday,  and  a  rural  preacher 
addressing  an  agricultural  congr^tion 
of  moderate  means  will  invei^^  against 
the  spirit  of  American  extravagance.  We 
have  in  this  sermon  by  Dr.  Hamilton  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  reverse  method — 
pursued  by  a  preacher  who  is  addressing 
men  and  women  of  wealth  and  counsel- 
ing than  against  that  di^lay  which  is  at 
once  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  and 
one  of  the  greatest  vices  of  America,  and  a 
congr^tion  made  up  of  the  so-called  best 
society,  with  whom  Sunday  golf-playing  is 
becoming  a  fashion,  inexcusable  because 
needless.  We  do  not  quote  these  para- 
graphs because  we  recommend  all  preach- 
ers to  take  these  themes  and  repeat  these 
doctrines,  but  because  we  wish  that  all 
preachers  would  cateh  the  spirit  of  this 
preacher  in  the  practical  direction  of  their 
sermons  to  the  immediate  needs  and  the 
evident  sins  of  their  own  congregations. 


The  first  Protestant  Fili- 
pino  clergyman  is  Nico- 
PUipino  ciwcymui  t^s  Zamora,  of  Manila. 

He  was  recently  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  by  Bishop  Thobum.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Zamora  is  a  son  of  Paulino  Zamora, 
who,  sixteen  years  ago,  procured  from  a 
shipcaptain  a  copy  of  a  Spanish  Bible. 
When  it  was  known  that  Paulino  possessed 
this  Bible,  he  was  arrested  through  the 
instigation  of  the  priests  and,  without  a 
trial,  was  sentenced  to  banishment  on  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  did 
not  return  tmtil  after  Manila  was  taken 
by  the  Americans.  His  son  Nicolas,  a 
graduate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College 
at  Manila,  had  also  studied  the  Bible  and 
through  constant  correspondence  with  his 
father  had  imbibed  Protestant  principles. 
He  decided  to  become  a  clergyman 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  has  proved 
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to  be  a  speaker  of  no  mean  order.  These 
facts  are  confirmed  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Wesley  Wame,  D.D.,  who  was  recently 
made  Missionary  Bishop  to  India.  When 
the  two  Bishops,  Thobum  and  Warne, 
reached  Manila  they  found  Nicolas  Zamora 
holding  services  in  seven  different  places, 
with  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  about 
six  hundred.  Now  that  he  is  a  deacon 
his  influence  among  the  Filipino  people 
will  be  all  the  greater,  as  the  natives  are, 
like  all  peoples  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
impressed  by  any  rank — social,  political, 
or  ecclesiastical.  The  Methodist  Mission 
in  the  Fhilii^ines  is  prosecuting  its  labors 
with  great  enei^,  holding  services  in 
three  languages — English,  fllipino,  and 
Chinese. 

ft 

Th*  Black  BtaM  old-fashioned  Low 

Church  people  in  England, 
and  to  Anglicans  of  the  stamp  of  Maurice 
and  Kingsley ,  the  ritualistic  practices  which 
have  crept  into  the  Establishment  must 
seem  strangely  out  of  keeping  witli  simple 
Protestant  worship.  One  can  understand 
a  purely  ornate  Protestant  service  in 
the  Church  of  England,  but  the  ordinary 
observer  hardly  comprehends  what  seems 
to  bs  but  a  deplorable  caricature  oi 
Roman  Catholic  ritual.  Yet  the  Bishops 
of  the  Establishment,  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  particular,  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  greatly  moved  by  tht  constant 
evidences  ultra-ritualism.  The  "  Black 
Masses,"  or  funeral  masses,  celebrated 
at  the  Anglican  Church  of  St.  Michael's, 
Shoreditch,  London,  might,  we  should 
think,  somewhat  try  the  mettle  even 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  Metropolitan  Dio- 
cese, who  is  always  well  balanced  mentally 
but  inclined  to  ritualism  aesthetically. 
According]  to  the  London  "Christian 
Commonwealth,"  a  recent  mass  for  tb& 
repose  of  the  soul  of  a  deceased  brother 
was  celebrated  with  all  the  accessories 
of  Vatican  mummery.  Each  of  the 
congregation  received  a  little  candle, 
which  was  lighted  before  the  Gospel  was 
read,  and  blown  out  after  the  reading; 
the  candles  were  rekindled  at  the  Sanctus, 
after  incense-burning.  "  After  mass,  die 
celebrant  left  the  cluir,  and  at  the  sedilia 
changed  his  chasuble  for  a  black  cope 
with  yellow  orphreys,  and  then  headed  a 
procession  with  a  crucifix  ;  the  catafalque 
was  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  censed. 


while  petitions  were  mumbled  for  die  soul 
of  the  deceased." 

The  Ramapo  Issue 

Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler  is  credited  with  saj«- 
ing  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  issue  pre- 
sented by  the  existence  of  the  Ramapo 
Water  Company  and  its  claims  to  monop- 
olize the  water  supply  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  the  paramount  issue  in  local  po&- 
tics  in  that  State.  The  Outlook  agrees 
with  him.  There  is  always  danger  in  a 
Federal  election  that  local  issues  will  be 
obscured,  ignored,  forgotten ;  and  in  the 
present  caropa^  this  danger  in  New 
York  State  is  a  great  one. 

We  confess  ourselves  surprised  at  the 
apathy  on  this  subject  which  prevails 
throughout  the  State.  We  are  surprised 
that  the  local  press  has  had  so  little  to 
say  about  it,  and  that  the  people  at  large 
know  so  little  respecting  it  It  is  prob- 
ably the  general  impression  in  the  State 
that  it  concerns  only  the  new  dty  <A 
New  York.  This  impression  is  a  seriously 
mistaken  one.  Under  its  existing  charter 
the  Ramapo  Company  has  a  right  to  go 
into  any  county  of  the  State  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  unused  water  supply  of  that 
county.  Every  county  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  and  from  the  Penn^lvania  border 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  owns  its  water 
supply,  unless  it  is  already  utilized  in  ex- 
isting water-works,  at  the  sufferance  of 
this  Ramapo  Company.  No  town  or  vil- 
lage an3rwhere  can  establish  or  main- 
tain a  water-works  system  for  itself  if  the 
Ramapo  Company  desires  to  lay  hold  of 
the  water  supply  for  its  own  uses.  We 
cannot  recall  in  American  history  a  more 
monstrous  use  of  political  power  than  Hat 
exhibited  in  the  act  of  the  I^egistature 
which  transfeiTedto  a  private  corporation 
the  unused  water  of  a  great  State. 

Nor  is  it  only  water  supply  for  purposes 
of  so-called  water-works  which  is  thus 
transferred  to  the  Ramapo  Company. 
Water  is  a  great  motive-power.  The  in- 
dications are  that  it  will  be  a  greater 
power  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  motive-power  by  whidi 
electricity  will  be  generated.  This  water- 
power  is  also  practically  transferred  to  the 
control  of  the  Ramapo  Water  Company. 
We  have  heard  of  the  man  who  desired 
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the  earth;  the  Ramapo  Company,  with 
equal  greed>  demands  what  is  quite  as  es- 
sential to  human  life,  the  fresh  water  of  a 
great  Empire  State. 

If,  in  the  Federal  election,  this  Ramapo 
issue  is  forgotten,  passed  over,  ignored, 
if  a  machine  Democrat  or  a  machine  Re- 
publican is  put  into  power,  the  alliance 
between  the  two  machines  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Ramapo  Company  will  be  cemented, 
and  the  grant  by  that  alliance  of  a  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  State  to  a  private  cor- 
poration will  be  confirmed.  If  Governor 
Roosevelt  had  been  renominated  and  re- 
elected Governor,  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  have  initiated  measures  to  secure 
the  restoration  to  the  State  of  its  water. 
If  .they  had  not  been  carried  by  the  Legis- 
lature, it  would  not  have  been  for  the 
want  of  his  influence.  If  Mr.  Bird  S. 
Coler  should  be  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  it  would  be  On  his  express 
pledge  to  exert  his  influence  in  a  similar 
manner  to  recover  to  the  State  the  wealth 
of  water  which  has  been  alienated  from  it. 
But  no  election  of  any  Governor  can  alone 
determine  this  result  In  every  primary 
the  members  of  both  parties  ought  to  ask 
the  candidates  their  opinion  respecting 
the  Ramapo  water  steal.  In  every  elec- 
tion district  they  should  put  as  the  para- 
mount issue  the  problem  presented  by  the 
Ramapo  charter.  In  no  election  district 
should  they  give  their  vote  for  a  State 
Assemblyman  or  a  State  Senator  who  is 
not  pledged,  either  by  his  expressed  word 
or  by  his  well-known  character^  to  do 
what  can  be  done  to  rig^t  this  great 
wrong. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Acceptance 

Mr.  Bryan's  speech  of  acceptance,  some 
salient  paragraphs  of  which  are  repub- 
lished in  another  column,  is  notable  for 
what  it  admits  no  less  than  for  what  it 
emphasizes.  The  question  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  is  put  completely  in  the 
background,  and  the  question  of  income 
tax  is  ignored.  The  speech  is  admirably 
phrased  and  persuasive  in  tone.  It  re- 
veals Mr.  Bryan's  skill  in  statement  and 
his  a}urage  in  opinion.  It  puts  the 
question  of  so-called  imperialism  clearly 
at  Ihe  front,  and  makes  it,  so  far  at 
least  as  this  speech  is  concerned,  the 


only  issue  of  the  campaign.  Mr.  Bryan 
defends  his  action  in  urging  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  trea^  with  Spain  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  rather  trust  the 
American  people  to  give  independence  to 
the  Philippines  than  to  trust  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  purpose  by  diplomacy 
with  an  unfriendly  nation ;  he  affirms  that 
the  paralyzing  influence  of  imperialism 
has  been  evidenced  by  the  lack  of  sym- 
pathy towards  the  Boers  in  their  struggle 
for  independence,  entirety  ignoring  the 
real  character  of  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  contending  powers,  and  the 
fact,  accepted  by  a  great  number  of 
Americans,  that  the  Boer  Republic  does 
not  represent  in  any  sense  government 
of  the  people,  by  die  people,  for  the 
people,  as  that  government  is  understood 
in  this  country ;  he  declares  that  a  stand- 
ing army  is  not  only  a  pecuniary  burden, 
but  a  menace  to  a  republican  form  of 
government ;  that  the  Filipinos  ought  to 
be  treated  as  the  Cubans  have  been 
treated;  that  their  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment is  not  a  matter  which  can  be 
taken  into  account;  that  Christianity  can- 
not be  extended  by  force — a  self-evident 
proposition,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
never  been  disputed ;  and  he  pr<^ses  as 
a  definite  policy  to  be  immediately  pre- 
sented, if  he  is  elected,  at  a  special  session 
of  Congress,  the  establishment "  of  a  stable 
form  of  government  in  the  Philippine 
Islands;  .  .  .  to  give  independence  to  the 
Filipinos ;  ...  to  protect  the  Filipinos 
from  outside  interference  while  they  work 
out  their  destiny." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Bryan  proposes 
that  this  »7untry,  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Philippines,  shall  divorce  responsibility 
from  authority.  He  proposes  to  establish 
a  stable  form  of  government  in  the  islands, 
and  to  protect  it  from  all  outside  interfer- 
ence, leaving  it  free  at  tiie  same  time  to  take 
its  own  a>urse  in  regard  to  its  own  people 
and  to  foreign  governments.  It  is  to  have 
a  free  hand  to  do  what  it  chooses,  and 
the  United  States  is  to  be  responsible  for 
its  acts.  Under  this  policy  an  insurrection 
against  such  a  government  might  take  the 
same  course  which  the,Boxers  have  taken 
in  China ;  it  might  imprison  or  murder 
foreign  representatives,  and  then  leave  the 
United  States  Government  to  defend  the 
Filipino  action  and  to  protect  the  Filipinos 
from  the  just  punishment  of  Europe.  The 
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Outlook  has  many  times  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  divorcing  authority  from 
responsibility ;  of  protecting  a  government 
which  is  free  to  do  justice  or  injustice  as  it 
chooses,  to  oppress  its  own  citizens,  to  vio- 
late treaties,  to  destroy  the  property  of  the 
citizens  of  other  countries.  The  United 
States  did  not  voluntarily  take  up  the 
duQr  of  keeping  order  in  the  Philippines 
and  of  protecting  the  rights  of  its  people 
and  of  the  people  of  other  countries  in 
the  islands ;  that  duty  was  thrust  upon  it. 
It  cannot  withdraw  until  that  duty  has 
been  performed.  It  is  a  duty  which  must 
be  dischaq;ed,  and  it  can  be  discharged 
only  by  restoring  order,  opening  courts, 
establishing  schools,  and  protecting  men 
of  all  countries  in  their  vocations  and 
their  property ;  in  other  words,  in  doing 
precisely  what  the  United  States  has  been 
trying  to  do  and  has  largely  succeeded  in 
doing.  Responsibility  and  authority,  or 
responsibility  divorced  from  authority,  are 
the  two  policies  now  before  the  American 
];>eople.  Mr.  Bryan  has  put  the  issue  so 
distinctiythat  it  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
He  has  made  it  the  dedsive  question  of 
the  campaign ;  all  other  questions  are 
subsidiary  to  it ;  it  is  the  question' which 
the  American  people  must  decide  next 
November. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Cuba  affords  no 
parallel  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Cuba  lies  so  near  us  that  we 
can  preserve  order  either  by  interference 
with  force  in  the  last  resort  or  by  inter- 
ference by  influence.  The  Spanish  Re- 
publics, to  which  Mr.  Bryan  turns  for 
illustration,  afford  no  parallel,  because 
we  have  not  established  the  governments 
which  control  them ;  nor  have  we  made 
ourselves  responsible  for  them  by  agree- 
ing to  protect  them  in  all  cases ;  we  have 
simply  declared  that  any  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  their  independence  by  a  Euro- 
pean Power  would  be  regarded  by  us  as 
an  unfriendly  act  For  three  hundred 
years  the  only  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  that  of  Spain,  and  that 
government  has  reached  and  controlled 
only  the  cities  and  the  immediate  outlying 
districts.  If  the  United  States  had  been 
content  wiUi  the  kind  of  order  which  sat- 
isfied Spain  and  the  d^;ree  of  protection 
of  life  and  property  with  which  Spain  was 
content,  the  war  in  the  islands  would  have 
ended  months  ago.   For  months  past  the 


United  States  has  governed  a  larger  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  than 
Spain  ever  governed,  and  it  is  still  carry- 
ing on  a  desultory  struggle  against  wan- 
dering bands  of  irresponsible  Filipinos 
only  because  the  partial  order  with  which 
Spain  was  satisfied  is  intolerable  to  us. 
Our  Government  cannot  stop  until  it  has 
established  order  and  made  life  and  prop- 
erty secure  throughout  the  entire  territory 
for  which  it  is  responsible. 

Many  predictions  made  by  Mr.  Bryan 
four  years  ago  have  recently  been  repub- 
lished. They  have  curiously  and  com- 
prehensively failed  of  fulfillment.  None 
of  the  dir^ul  things  which  Mr.  Biyan 
foresaw  has  happened ;  on  the  other  fauid, 
many  of  the  alleviations  of  industrial  and 
social  conditions  of  which  he  declared 
himself  in  pursuit  have  already  been 
realized.  That  he  was  honest  in  those 
predictions  we  do  not  question  ;  that  he 
sincerely  believed  in  the  advent  of  the 
calamities  which  he  foretold  we  do  ngt 
doubt;  but  the  a>unt]7  needs  as  l^ulers 
men  -Who  have  a  clear  sense  of  faxXs  and 
a  strong  feeling  for  realities.  It  is  the 
lack  of  these  qualities  in  Mr.  Bryan  whidi 
makes  him  a  dangerous  leader  in  public 
affairs,  which  prevented  his  election  four 
years  ago,  and  which  is  conspicuous  in 
his  spe^  of  acceptance. 

Cyrus  Hamlin 

The  death  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  at 
Portland,  Maine,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age,  brings  to  its  close  a  life  the  range 
and  variety  of  whose  usefulness  has  rarely 
been  exceeded.  And  yet,  so  rapidly  does 
life  move,  and  so  quickly  do  oncoming 
events  erase  from  the  pubUc  mind  those 
that  have  passed,  that  to  many  readers 
Cyrus  Hamlin  will  be  an  almost  unknown 
name.  He  was  bom  in  1811,  was  gradu- 
ated in  1834,  entered  the  ministry  in  1837, 
went  abroad  at  once  as  a  missionary  to 
Turkey,  was  the  founder  and  first  Presi- 
dent of  Robert  College  at  Constantinople, 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  British 
troc^  in  connection  with  the  hosiHtal  and 
commissary  departments  during  the  Cri- 
mean war  in  1854-56,  returned  to  Amtf- 
ica  at  an  age  when  most  men  would  have 
retired  from  active  lifCj  was  for  a  bri^ 
period  a  professor  9t  theology  at  Bangor 
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Theolt^cal  Seminary,  then  for  five  years 
vas  President  of  Middlebury  Coll^, 
Vennont,  and  since  retiring  from  that 
portion  in  1885  had  written,  traveled,  and 
lectured  throughout  the  New  En^nd 
States  in  behaU  of  the  cause  so  dear  to 
lus  heart,  that  of  Christian  missions.  His 
death  came  speedily,  from  heart  failure, 
while,  with  characteristic  enterprise,  he 
-was  attending  the  Maine  State  celebration 
in  Portland  last  week. 

The  caricature  of  the  Christian  mission- 
ary presented  in  the  comic  papers,  and 
sometimes  in  form  scarcely  less  grotesque 
in  pen-and-ink  portraits  in  the  daily  press, 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  real 
personage  that  the  "  Uncle  Sam  "  of  cari- 
cature, with  his  hatchet  face,  his  straggling 
beard,  and  his  striped  pantaloons,  does 
to  the  cultured  American  of  to-day.  There 
have  been  some  weak  and  ineffective 
men  in  the  missionary  service,  as  there 
have  been  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  jour- 
nalism, and  in  military  and  mercantile 
careers.  But  probably  the  proportion  of 
such  failures  in  the  missionary  field  ts  less 
tiian  in  any  other  department  of  human 
activity.  The  struggle  is  greater,  success 
is  more  difficult  of  achievement,  the  aids 
are  fewer,  the  individual  is  thrown  more 
upon  his  own  resources,  the  appeals  to 
ambition  are  less,  the  immediate  rewards 
are  insignificant ;  the  consequence  is  that 
this  service  develops  the  best  that  is  in 
men,  and  generally  sifts  out  and  either 
returns  home  or  relegates  to  subordinate 
positions  those  of  inferior  character.  Dr. 
Hamlin  was  certainly  more  than  an  aver- 
age missionary,  but  he  was  far  more 
reioesentative  of  his  class  than  are  the 
distorted  portraits  ot  the  secular  satirists. 

Hie  story  of  his  life,  as  he  has  told  it 
in  his  autobi(^aphy — "The  Idfe  and 
Times  of  Cyrus  Hamlin  " — ranks  among 
the  most  dramatic  and  entertaining 
of  autobiographical  narratives;  yet  .the 
stories  of  adventure  with  which  ttUs  book 
abounds  lose  much  of  their  interest  in 
being  interpreted  by  the  pen;  no  one 
could  know  tbe  s^nrit  of  the  mam  who 
never  heard  him  t^  some  of  these  stories : 
the  audience  that  elicited  the  best  telling 
was  one  of  boys  and  girls ;  the  best  audi- 
ence-room was  a  family  sitting-room,  illu- 
minated by  the  flickering  light  of  a  wood 
fire.  To  see  this  naive  narrator  of  his 
own  unoonsdous  heroism  giving  his  remi- 


niscences to  such  an  audience  was  a  scene 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  We  shall  not 
attempt  here  either  to  repeat  the  story  of 
his  life  in  outline  or  to  illustrate  it 
inddents;  neither  is  possible;  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself 

Genius  is,  first  of  all,  /i/f;  the  channel 
which  life  cuts  for  itself,  or  finds  for 
itself,  or  has  cut  or  found  for  it,  depends 
on  education  and  circumstances.  The 
great  merchant  might  have  been  a  great 
soldier,  the  great  preacher  might  have 
been  a  great  statesman ;  Chatham  might 
have  been  a  Chalmers,  Lincoln  might 
have  made  a  Lowell.  Dr.  Hamlin  was  the 
unofficial  representative  of  American  tn< 
terests  in  Constantinople  at  a  time  when 
America  did  not  dream  of  being  a  world- 
power.  His  skill  in  dealing  with  the 
Porte,  despite  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  Mohammedan  against  the  "  Christian 
dogs,"  showed  qualities  which  would  have 
given  their  possessor  a  front  rank  among 
die  diplomatists  M  Europe  had  he  been 
bom  into  diplomatic  ranks.  In  the  Cri- 
mean war  his  executive  ability  in  fighting 
the  cholera  among  the  British  soldiery, 
and  in  supplementing  their  wretchedly  in- 
adequate commissariat  by  his  own  efforts, 
proved  him  the  possessor  of  executive 
abilities  which  would  have  made  him  a 
great  Secretary  or  Minister  had  his  life 
been  directed  into  political  channels.  His 
mechanical  genius,  displayed  even  in  col- 
lege, and  serving  him  in  good  stead  in 
introducing  material  civilization  into  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  indicated  qualities 
which  might  have  made  him  a  great  en- 
gineer, if  not  a  great  inventor.  His  crea- 
tion and  administration  of  Robert  College, 
and  his  subsequent  work  at  Middlebury 
College  at  an  age  when  mo^  men  are 
retiring  &om  active  labor,  are  suffident  to 
enroll  his  nsme  among  the  educational 
pioneers  of  his  age ;  no  one  man  has  done 
more,  relatively,  for  education  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States  than  Dr. 
Hamlin  did  for  education  in  the  Turkish 
Eminre,  by  setting  a  pace  which  Mdiam- 
medan  sdiool's  have  been  compelled  to 
follow.  He  was  too  busy  doing  things 
to  cultivate  the  graces  of  either  an  orator- 
ical or  a  literary  style ;  but  he  was  fasci- 
nating both  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  writer, 
and  if  the  platform  and  the  pen  had  been 
his  chosen  instruments  for  exerting  his 
influence  on  the  worid,  it  is  not  doubtful 
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that  he  could  and  would  have  taken  a 
front  rank  as  author  and  orator. 

In  theology  Dr.  Hamlin  was  a  liberal  in 

his  youth  ;  but  while  he  was  dealing  in  a 
foreign  land  with  the  problems  of  life,  his 
conLemporaries,  who  were  deaUng  with  the 
problems  of  thought,  passed  him  on  the 
road,  and  he  became  a  conservative  in 
theology  without  changing  his  convictions. 
His  position  changed,  but  not  his 
opinions.  But  this  clunge  of  position, 
while  it  sometimes  saddened,  never  em* 
bittered  him ;  he  felt  the  separation  from 
old-time  friends,  but  never  ceased  his 
friendship.  His  spiritual  faith,  in  passing 
from  that  of  childhood  to  that  of  old  age, 
gained  in  strength  without  losing  in  sim- 
plicity ;  and  his  simple  trust  in  God  as  a 
Friend  and  a  Provider  was  only  deepened 
by  the  trials  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
Hope  is  thou^t  to  be  an  attribute  of 
youth;  experience  is  thought  to  dim  if 
not  to  destroy  it :  rarely  are  men  pessi- 
mists before  they  reach  middle  age.  Dr. 
Hamlin  had  the  fine  temper  of  Paul,  and 
with  him  could  have  said,  "  Experience 
worketh  hope."  He  remained  young  till 
the  last;  in  his  life  was  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise of  the  ancient  prophet  Isaiah's 
promise  might  be  taken  as  the  outline  of 
Dr.  Hamlin's  biography:  he  waited  upon 
the  Lord  and  renewed  his  strength;  in  his 
youth  he  mounted  up  as  on  eagle's  wings ; 
in  his  manhood  he  ran  and  was  not  weary ; 
in  his  old  age  he  walked  and  fainted  not. 

« 

Prayer  and  Self-Govern- 
ment 

The  "  Evening  Standard,"  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  compares  two  articles  which 
it  finds  in  The  Outlook,  one  on  Self- 
Govemment,"  the  other  on  "  Prayer  and 
Providence,"  and  thinks  it  finds  in  the 
second  an  answer  to  Uie  questi(»is  pre- 
sented in  the  first  We  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  "Evening  Standard"  in  this 
opinion.  The  questions  presented  in  the 
first  article  were  summed  up  in  one  ques- 
tion, "What  is  self-government?"  The 
answer  in  the  second  article  is  that  fur- 
nished by  the  George  Junior  Republic. 
In  the  George  Junior  Republic  Mr.  George 
does  not  put  the  waifs  and  strays  tiiat  he 
had  gathered  from  New  York  together  in 
an  indosure  like  Indians  on  a  reservation 


and  leave  them  to  manage  their  problems 
by  themselves  ;  neither  does  he  think  ol 
controlling  them  by  authori^  from  with- 
out. He  leaves  them  to  exercise  all  that 
self-government  of  which  they  are  capable 
under  the  general  government  and  under 
the  still  more  persuasive  influence  which 
proceeds  from  himself;  and  by  this  exer- 
cise of  self-government  under  tutelage, 
not  independent  of  it,  they  acquire  the 
power  to  govern  themselves.  We  think 
that  the  George  Junior  Republic  furnishes 
on  a  small  scale  a  ver>-  good  illustration  of 
the  principles  which  should  actuate,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  of  the  methods  which 
should  be  pursued  by,  the  American 
Nation  in  dealing  with  its  new  depend- 
encies. 

Pastoral  Letters 

I. — ^To  a  Young  Preacher 

In  a  very  suggestive  little  life  of  Plullips 
Brooks  in  the  "  Beacon  Biographies,"  the 
author  quotes  the  great  preacher,  perhaps 
the  greatest  preacher  of  the  decade,  as 
saying,  "  Preach  positively  what  you  be- 
lieve ;  never  preach  what  you  do  not  be- 
lieve, or  deny  what  you  do  believe."  In 
this  sentence  Phillips  Brooks  discloses 
one  secret  of  the  power  in  great  preachers 
and  of  the  weakness  in  those  who  are  inef- 
fective. The  great  preachers  always  believe 
something,  believe  firmly,  positively,  abso- 
lutely ;  believe  it  with  all  their  heart,  and 
throw  their  whole  soul  into  its  affirmati<Hi. 
The  weak  preachers  believe  nothing  and 
are  but  critics  of  other  people's  bdieEs; 
or  only  make-believe  believe  because  they 
imagine  that  the  belief  is  expected  of  them 
by  their  congregations  or  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  their  congregations  if  it  were  be- 
lieved by  them ;  or  only  half  believe,  and 
divide  their  energies  between  stilling  their 
own  doubts  and  answering  those  of  tbdr 
auditors ;  or  have  so  formed  the  habit  of 
perpetual  questioning  and  never  conclud- 
ing that  all  their  afhrmations  have  an 
interrogation  mark  after  them,  posably 
invisible  to  themselves,  but  quite  visible 
to  their  hearers.  Especially  in  such  a 
time  of  intellectual  unrest  as  the  present, 
congregations  want  positive  truth;  tfa^ 
want  the  minister  to  tell  them  what  be 
knows,  and  what  he  knows  that  he  knovs; 
they  want  assurance  q(  conviction  jost 
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because  they  lack  assurance  of  conviction 
themselves. 

This  the  minister  cannot  give  unless  he 
possesses  it  himself.  Some  ministers  are 
bom  with  it  They  have  inherited  their 
faith  from  their  fathers  and  have  never 
entertained  a  doubt  concerning  it.  Their 
fsdth  is  dogmatic,  traditional,  unquestioned ; 
but  it  is  faith.  They  really  believe,  though 
that  belief  has  not  an  independent  founda- 
tion ;  it  is  founded  on  the  beliefs  of  others. 

Such  preachers,  if  they  are  not  polemi- 
cal and  intolerant,  are  always  in  request, 
because  their  assurance  gives  a  kind  of 
assurance  to  a  certain  class  of  hearers 
who  are  willing  to  rest  on  authority. 
T'here  are  a  great  many  Protestants  wlu> 
go  to  church  on  Sunday  for  the  same  rea^ 
son  that  John  Henry  Newman  went  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  .Church,  for  liie  intel- 
lectual repose  which  authority  will  give 
them.  Traditional  dc^matism  in  the  pul- 
pit, provided  it  is  a  real,  not  an  assumed, 
dogmatism,  provided  it  represents  the 
preacher's  real  faith,  not  a  pretense  of  faith, 
supplies  a  popular  demand,  and  serves  a 
useful,  though  not  in  my  judgment  the  high- 
est, purpose.  But  those  us  who  have  not 
inherited  our  faith,  or  who,  having  inherited 
it,  have  been  compelled  by  our  intellectual 
temperament  to  investigate  the  value  of 
the  inheritance,  and  who  cannot  believe 
unless  we  can  give  an  answer  to  those 
vho  ask  for  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is 
in  us — ^we  also  must  be  positive,  though 
we  must  find  a  basis  for  our  positiveness 
somewhere  else  than  in  ecclesiastical  trsr 
dition.  And  there  is  great  danger  lest 
we  of  the  liberal  school,  in  our  questioning 
of  tradition  and  our  criticism  of  dhurch 
dogmas,  may  get  ourselves  either  in  so 
critical  or  so  questioning  a  mood  as  to 
lose  all  power  as  preachers.  We  need  to  re- 
peat to  ourselves  Phillips  Brooks's  advice, 
"Preach  positively  what  you  believe," 
and  to  this  end  so  to  direct  our  studies 
that  they  shall  conduct  us  to  positive 
beliefs. 

Eveiy  young  minister  who  comes  out 
of  the  theological  seminary  hostile  to  or 
critical  of  traditional  beliefs  should  set 
himself  resolutely  to  work  to  settle  what 
his  beliefs  are,  and  not  drop  one  question 
and  take  up  another  until  he  has  reached 
on  the  first  a  conclusion  which  he  can 
write  down  in  his  note-book  and  on  which 
he  can  stand  a  cross-examination  by  a 


keen  lawyer.  For  example:  he  has,  we 
will  suppose,  definitely  rejected  the  doc- 
trine ot  verbal  infallibUity  of  the  Scripture ; 
he  does  not  believe  in  its  inerrancy ;  he 
rejects  as  purely  hypothetical  the  opinion 
that  there  were  no  errors  in  the  original 
manuscripts ;  he  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  not  only  historical  and 
scientific  errors,  but  philosophical  errors 
also,  in  the  Bible.  And  this  is  as  far  as 
he  has  gone.  His  conclusions  are  purely 
or  almost  purely  negative.  l£t  him  put 
down  in  his  note-book  this  question :  What 
is  my  theory  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  ? 
Then  let  him  set  himself  to  get  an  answer  to 
that  question,  an  answer  which  he  can  form- 
ulate and  by  which  he  can  stand ;  an  an- 
swer which  he  can  give  to  any  one  who  asks 
him  his  theory  of  inspiration ;  an  answer 
which  will  enable  lum  to  reply  to  any  one 
who  asks  whether  he  r^ards  the  Bible  as 
any  more  divine  than  the  Koran,  and,  if 
so,  why.  He  has  come  out  of  the  semi- 
nary with  a  historical  knowledge  of  the 
ecclesiastical  theories  of  the  atonement; 
he  knows  the  arguments  for  and  against 
them  all — especially  the  arguments  agamst 
him  put  down  in  Us  note-book  the 
question.  What  is  my  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  ?  And  let  him  not  take  up  any 
other  theological  problem,  or  read  any 
other  theological  book,  or  browse  in  any 
other  theological  pastures,  until  he  is  able 
to  put  down  his  answer  to  that  question 
in  black  and  white,  and  so  put  it  down 
that  he  can  defend  it  in  an  ecclesiastical 
council  in  confidence  against  all  critics. 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reading  to 
no  purp(se  is  universally  admitted — read- 
ing of  newspapers,  magazines,  stories,  and 
the  like.  But  purposeless  reading  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  periodicals  and 
light  literature.  All  reading  not  purely 
recreative  is  purposeless,  and  liable  to  be 
pernicious,  unless  it  is  provocative  to  and 
accompanied  by  serious  thinking,  and 
thinking  to  a  formulated  result  Merely 
receptive  reading  is  of  very  doubtful  value. 
That  it  is  worse  tiian  useless  to  eat  more 
than  one  can  digest  all  physiol<^sts  teach 
us ;  that  it  is  worse  than  iiseless  to  read 
more  than  one  digests  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe.  There  is  a  great  deal 
ol  sneering  at  creeds.  For  mjrself  I  think 
the  defect  of  our  age  is  too  littie  creed. 
A  creed  is  the  net  result  of  thinking ;  and 
tliinkingthat  reaches  no  net.result  scarcely 
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deserves  to  be  called  thinking  at  all.  The 
imposition  of  another  man's  creed  over 
my  mind  I  resent;  but  it  is  because  I 
wish  to  make  my  own  creed  by  my  own 
thinking.  If  I  am  to  come  to  no  conclu- 
sions (rf  my  own  by  my  own  intellectual 
processes,  I  would  better  accept  die  con- 
clusions which  others  have  come  to  by 
their  intellectual  processes. 

It  is  not  of  vital  importance  to  deter- 
mine whether  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch, 
whether  David  wrote  the  majority  of  the 
Psalms,  and  whether  there  are  two  Isaiahs 
or  only  one.  But  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  the  minister,  who  is  a  teach^  of  re- 
ligion and  whose  text-book  is  the  Bible, 
should  have  definite,  clear,  and  positive 
conclusions  on  these  subjects.  If  he  can- 
not accept  the  traditional  view  of  his 
Church,  regarding  it  as  authoritative 
simply  because  it  is  or  once  was  the 
traditional  view;  if,  that  is,  he  is  tem- 
peramentally, not  merely  formally  and 
ecclesiastically,  a  Protestant,  then  he  must 
reach  his  conclusions  in  some  other  way. 
But  his  congr^tion  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand of  him  some  conclusion.  He  can- 
not teach  medicine  who  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  whether  he  is  a  homoeopathist  or 
an  allopathist ;  nor  constitutional  law  if 
he  cannot  determine  whether  the  Consti- 
tution gives  power  to  coerce  a  seceding 
State ;  nor  even  l«atin  without  determin- 
ing whether  he  will  use  the  Ei^ish,  the 
European,  or  the  Roman  pronunciation. 
And  he  cannot  teach  religion  if  he  never 
gets  any  further  in  his  Bible  study  than 
to  criticise  the  conclusions  of  others  with- 
out forming  any  of  his  own.  If  he  can 
do  nothing  but  adopt  the  agnostic's  posi- 
tion, let  him  frankly  accept  it ;  let  him 
hold  and  teach  that  no  one  knows  who 
wrote  tiie  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  or 
Isaiah,  and  no  one  need  to  care.  That  is 
at  least  positive,  and  tf  he  will  adjust  his 
spiritual  teaching  to  it,  his  congregation 
will  get  intellectual  rest  even  in  this  posi- 
tive negation. 

Breach  positively  what  you  believe. 
That  you  may  preach  positively  what  you 
believe,  ma^  tdl  your  serious  reading  and 
all  your  study  converge  on  positive  con- 
clusions. And  be  shy  of  any  except 
purely  recreative  reading  whidi  is  not 
straightway  followed  by  some  conclusions 
which  you  formulate  into  a  dogma — that 
is,  a  "  setded  principle."  L.  A. 


Personal  Deflection 

A  little  collection  of  aphorisms,  recently 
printed  but  not  published,  o>ntains,  among 
other  pieces  of  practical  wisdom  and  spir- 
itual insight,  this  bit  of  advice :  "  Protect 
your  compass  from  personal  deflection." 
The  protection  of  the  compass  so  as  to 
preserve  the  navigator  from  the  conse- 
quences of  deflection  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance.  So  much  study  has  been 
devoted  to  this  end  that  the  caring  for 
the  compass  has  become  a  matter  <rf 
science.  A  great  many  people  do  not 
understand  tl^  the  compass  which  every 
man  carries  in  his  own  mind  is  in  dang^ 
of  constant  shiftings  from  the  pole  by  rea- 
son of  his  own  temperament,  habits,  and 
personal  experience.  The  judgment  (tf 
a  great  many  people  is  constantly  vitiated 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  based  largely,  not  on 
a  broad  observation  of  facts,  but  on  per- 
sonal fedings,  and  on  the  reacticmazy 
effects  of  personal  experience.  Half  the 
pessimism  to  which  men  give  expression 
in  terms  of  general  condemnation  of 
things  as  they  are  arises  from  personal 
failure  or  disappointment  The  man  who 
has  failed  in  his  own  enterprises  is  always 
in  danger  of  finding  the  reason  for  hb 
failure,  not  in  himself,  but  in  conditions, 
and  in  arriving  at  wholly  false  conclusions 
in  regard  to  those  conditions.  Nothing 
is  so  di£5cult  as  to  keep  one's  self  in  per- 
fectly sane  and  real  relations  to  one's 
work,  one's  fellows,  and  to  the  spiritual 
environment  of  life.  There  are  very  few 
whose  days  are  not  often  clouded ;  who 
are  not  hampered  in  working  out  their 
ideas  by  defects  in  their  own  temper  and 
by  the  limitations  of  tiieir  own  minds ;  but 
no  man  can  see  clearly  and  jndge  wisely 
who  does  not  know  these  things  and  take 
them  into  account  When  a  wise  man 
finds  himself  in  a  mood  of  depression,  he 
may  not  be  able  at  the  instant  to  throw  it 
off,  but  he  refuses  to  come  to  inclusions 
while  he  is  under  its  spell,  because  he 
knows  that  his  judgment  is,  for  the  ttme 
beii^,  vitiated.  There  are  a  great  many 
days  when  a  wise  man  reuses  to  act, 
because  he  knows  that  his  compass  is 
deflected. 

Perhaps  the  first  element  of  success,  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  word^  is  to  be 
able  to  put  ourselves  out  oi  account  in 
reaching  generd  00DClu^g^<jgtaIdng 
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final  positions.  Because  a  man  is  sick,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  society  is  out  of 
joint ;  because  a  man  fails,  it  does  not 
roean  that  the  industrial  system  is  wrongly 
organized;  because  a  man  does  not  attain 
his  personal  ambition,  it  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  in  a  heartless  world  surrounded 
by  those  who  will  not  recognize  ability 
and  character.  When  a  man  begins  to 
feel  a  sense  of  pei^nal  injury,  it  is  time 
for  him  to4ake  account  of  his  own  state 
of  mind,  and  to  ask  whether  he  is  not  out 
of  true  relations  to  his  fellows  by  reason 
of  his  own  attitude.  Against  the  impres- 
sion which  the  moment  gives,  as  Emerson 
suggested,  must  be  put  the  impression 
which  comes  from  the  year  and  the  cen- 
tury ;  the  detail  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  completed  whole.  Individual 
disaster  must  be  constantly  looked  at  in 
relation  to  the  general  order  of  things ; 
and  one  of  the  finest  achievements  which 
an  honest  man  can  make  is  to  be  able  to 
disentangle  himself  from  the  bitterness  of 
defeat  or  the  anguish  of  sorrow,  and  look 
at  the  world  in  an  impersonal  and  objec- 
tive spirit  A  good  many  pious  and  wise 
men  of  the  mystical  temper  have  sought 
clearness  of  vision  by  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  human  relationships  and  the 
entanglements  of  practical  affairs;  but 
the  finest  vision  is  that  which  a  man 
secures  when,  in  the  midst  of  relation- 
ships and  affairs,  he  is  able  to  look  at  the 
great  whole  of  life  as  if  he  were  standing 
apart  from  it,  and  there  were  no  bitter 
pressure  from  its  impact  on  his  own  for- 
tunes or  his  individual  hapfuness. 

m 

The  Spectator 

■  The  French  are  a  happy  people.  It 
does  an  Anglo-Saxon  good  to  see  them 
enjoy  themselves.  They  are  happy  in 
their  work  and  in  their  play.  Happiness 
shines  out  in  the  fresh  faces  of  the  women, 
shows  itself  in  the  easy^ing  ways  of  the 
well-nourished  men,  plays  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  soft-eyed,  placid  children. 
Evidence  of  this  comes  to  one  everywhere, 
but  especially  on  a  f^te-day  in  Paris.  The 
Spectator  was  in  Paris  on  Bastille  Day. 
There  are  two  great  events  on  Bastille 
Day.  One  is  the  review  at  Longchamps. 
The  other  is  the  illumination  of  the  city. 
The  Spectator  went  to  Ixmgchamps  by 


one  of  the  steamboats  that  ply  on  the 
Seine.  Small  boats  they  are,  seating 
perhaps  two  hundred  people.  The  start 
is  from  one  of  the  upper  bridges,  but  the 
boat  is  already  well  filled.  Prosperous, 
contented-looking  Frenchmen  and  their 
wives,  but  not  very  many  children,  are 
here.  Perhaps  they  leave  the  young  chil- 
dren at  home  on  account  of  the  crush. 
Just  over  there  is  a  family  party  consisting 
of  Monsieur,  Madame,  a  plump,  comely 
daughter  of  twenty  and  her  fiancd,  a  man 
of  twice  her  age  and  dressed  in  respectable 
black,  an  employee  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments, perhaps,  and  evidently  regarded 
as  a  very  desirable  match  for  Mademoi- 
selle. As  the  boat  makes  new  landings 
the  crowd  increases.  A  tall,  handsome 
woman  looks  hesitatingly  at  the  seat 
opposite.  Monsieur  makes  room  for  her, 
and  they  enter  brightly  into  conversation. 
Every  one  is  talking,  making  happy  sallies 
and  giving  the  quips  courteous  which  only 
a  Frenchman  can  understand,  but  of 
which  every  one  apparently  has  an  inex- 
haustible store.  We  pass  under  the  Alex- 
andre Bridge,  the  Alma,  one  with  a  large  N 
on  each  of  the  piers  (a  reminiscence  of  the 
Third  Napoleon),  and  finally  reach  our 
destination,  without  the  slightest  untoward 
event  during  the  hour's  ride.  We  feel 
that  we  have  been  traveling  with  a  com- 
pany of  ladies  and  gentlemen — a  company 
made  up  trom  the  miscellaneous  pot- 
pourri of  Paris's  population. 

The  newspapers  say  thatthree  hmidred 
thousand  people  were  gathered  about  the 
reviewing  grounds  at  Longchamps.  At 
any  rate,  there  was  a  vast  multitude;  and 
there  was  seemingly  no  disorder  whatever. 
American  crowds  are  said  to  be  good- 
natured  ;  but  no  more  so  than  this  Pa- 
risian one,  and  that  on  a  day  when  the 
heat  was  intense,  and  when  the  fans  and 
iced  drinks  that  temper  the  sun's  rays  to 
the  American  were  not  to  be  had.  The 
Spectator  heard  no  disputes  or  loud  words 
anywhere  on  the  field  or  in  the  stands. 
Plenty  of  lively  talk  there  was;  some 
evidence  of  political  feeling;  shouts  of 
"Vive  I'arm^el"  to  the  accompaniment 
of  footbeats  after  the  fashion  first  made 
familiar  to  Americans  in  the  Blaine — 
Blaine — ^James — G. — Blaine  campaign. 
There  was  conf^i^^GwE^fe  if'' 
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favorite  military  leaders  and  regiments  as 
th^  marched  past;  more,  apparently,  than 
for  the  civilian  President  But  then  the 
review  was  for  the  army's  glorification ; 
to  it  the  applause  was  due. 

And  a  fine  parade  it  was — so  it  seemed 
to  the  non-military  Spectator.  Not  a  man 
dropped  out  of  the  ranks  during  the  half- 
hour  while  the  forty  thousand  troops  were 
assonbling  on  the  great  field,  thoi4;h  one 
expected  every  minute  to  see  the  brass- 
helmeted  dragoons  faint  under  the  burn- 
ing sun.  The  regiments  of  infantry 
marched  past  in  a  biisinesslilEe  way,  with- 
out music  in  most  cases,  and  though  their 
alignment  was  not  perfect,  they  seemed 
ready  for  work.  The  cavalry  rode  by  at 
a  gallop,  regiment  after  regiment,  without 
break  or  interruption ;  and  when,  as  the 
finale  of  the  programme*  they  united  in  a 
grand  cfaaige  toward  die  reviewing  stand, 
thousands  of  men  and  horses  careering  on 
at  full  gallop,  with  waving  banners  and 
lances  set,  arms  glittering  in  the  sun,  the 
whole  fieid  aglow  with  the  colors  and 
varied  uniforms  of  the  different  regimentSi 
and  came  to  a  sudden  halt  in  front  of  the 
President  and  the  reviewing  officials,  the 
peace-loving  Spectator  was  forced  to  join 
in  the  gen^ial  acclaim  at  the  tinilling 
sigtiL 

m 

And  the  illuminations  in  the  evening  I 
The  pen  that  would  (tescribe  them  must 
spout  pyrotechnics.  Everywhere  the 
happy  people  were  outdoors.  Everywhere 
the  trees  were  festooned  with  Chinese  lan- 
terns, hung  in  graceful  lines  that  showed 
the  prevalence  of  the  art  spirit  even 
among  the  lowliest  In  some  of  the  back 
streets  whither  the  Spectator  wandered 
the  people  were  taking  their  suppers  out- 
doors. Tables  were  spread  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets ;  lamps  with  brightly  cok>red 
paper  shades  lit  up  the  humble  repast; 
neighborly  feeling  seemed  of  the  best 
In  other  streets  tbe  caS^s  had  overflowed 
the  sidewalks  which  are  their  usual  limits, 
and  taken  to  the  roadway.  Wherever  the 
Spectator  went  he  saw  people  eating  and 
drinking,  laughing  and  talking,  but  he  saw 
no  drunkenness  or  boisterous  conduct. 
That  magnificent  avenue  the  Champs 
^ys^es  was  a  starry  tail  to  a  comet  of 
flame,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  whose 
only  spot  of  gloom  was  the  veiled  stf^e 


of  the  lost  proving  of  Alsace-Lorraine^ 
and  this  was  covered  with  flowers  and 
wreaths  sent  by  Alsatian  societies.  And 
everywhere  the  people's  joy  showed  itsdf 
in  dancing.  In  one  of  the  innumerable 
small  squares  or  stars  from  which  radiate 
the  streets  of  Paris,  the  Spectator  saw, 
stretched  over  the  band-stand,  these  words, 
indicating  the  union  of  two  anondisse- 
ments  in  the  festivities : 

Bal  de  la  Place  des  Teme.  14  JuiUet,  1900. 
Reunion  des  Comit^s  du  VIIIn>e, 
M.  Chassaigne,  et  XVllfo^,  M.  Jousselm. 
Further  on  an  old  soldier  was  playti^  an 
accordion  from  an  improvised  -^nd 
against  a  tree-trunk,  and  across  the  street 
another  wayside  instrumentalist  was 
wheezing  out  rhythms  that  served  to  guide 
the  feet  of  the  easily  satisfied  dancers. 
All  Paris,  from  the  great  open  square 
where  once  stood  the  grim  old  Bastille  to 
the  abandoned  fortification-line  which 
marks  the  city's  limits,  seemed  full  of 
brightness,  and  the  miith  and  joy  of  a 
happy,  care-free  pe<^le. 

Possibly  there  was  a  seamy  side  to  all 
this  innocent  amusement ;  but  it  was  not 
evident  to  the  casual  onlooker.  Some 
people  tbero  axe  in  Paris  who  are  unhappy 
enou^,  as  a  glimpse  into  the  ghastly  por- 
trait gallery  and  exhibition  room  just  back 
of  Notre  Dame  will  prove.  But  every- 
where one  sees  pleasant-faced,  contented 
people,  and  very  seldom  the  other  sort 
One  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  the 
Spectator  is  of  a  scene  in  the  heart  of  old 
Paris,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Mus^  Cluny. 
Here,  in  the  grounds  which  for  many  cen- 
turies had  been  devoted  to  ininistratim  to 
the  wealthy,  which  had  been  used  for  pur- 
poses of  luxury  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  and  had  seen  the 
pomp  of  visiting  kings  and  of  eccle^asti- 
cal  potentates,  were  groups  of  playing 
children  and  their  mothers  and  nurses,  all 
of  the  very  poor ;  not  ragged  and  wretched, 
such  as  we  too  often  see  in  our  own  small 
parks,  but  clean  and  respectable,  thou^ 
poorly  clad.  And  these  also  were  happy, 
just  because  they  had  a  little  time  for  rest 
and  play  in  the  reconsecrated  gardens  of 
the  old  abb^s.  They  gazed  curiously  at 
the  foreigner.  And  he  said  to  himsdf ,  as 
he  looked  at  diem  in  turn.  Verily,  the 
democracy  that  can  bring  these  things  to 
pass  is  Justified  ^g^tog^  GoOglc 


Lord  Roberts's  March  to  Pretoria' 
11. — At  the  Gates  of  Johannesburg 

By  James  Barnes 

Special  Commissioner  for  The  Outlook  in  South  Africa 


MY  head  black  boy,  John,  since  I 
had  one  explanation  with  him  on 
the  road,  has  never  missed  a 
point.  If  I  told  him  to  be  near  head- 
quarters, there  he  was  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  sacred  cordon  of  mess-carts 
and  tents  of  the  elect ;  and  if  I  told  him 
to  be  at  a  certain  place,  the  name  of 
which  I  got  from  the  map,  there  he  was  I 
Such  a  welcome  thing  is  the  sight  of  one's 
own  little  caravan  outspanned  at  eventide 
on  the  veldt,  that  I  can  think  of  nothing 
to  equal  it  for  actual  soul-stirring  pleasure ; 
and  if  the  fire  is  made  and  the  pot  brew- 
iagt  bliss  is  no  name  for  itl 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
May,  I  especially  requested  John  to  meet 
me  on  the  far  side  of  the  drift  at  Klip 
River,  eight  miles  from  Johannesburg,  at 
the  place  where  we  were  informed  head- 
quarters were  going  to  bivouac.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  dustier  day ;  and  I  doubt  if 
there  was  ever  a  thirstier  or  hungrier  man 
with  the  army  than  I  was '  when  I  came 
riding  across  country  to  keep  my  aj^int- 
ment  with  my  supper  that  evening. 

I  found  the  headquarters.  I  found  a 
drift  that  I  supposed  to  be  the  only  one — 
no  John  I  A  dozen  times  in  the  failing 
light  I  thought  I  had  sighted  my  own 
bdongings  among  the  maze  of  transport 
carts  and  wagons — but  no,  not  mine.  I 
rode  at  last  back  to  the  smokinjj:  ruins  of 
the  railway  station  that  the  retreating 
Boers  bad  set  fire  to  only  that  mommg ; 
the  retreat  had  been  a  masterful  one — 
Boer  cunning  and  European  skill.  A 
nondescript-looking  Kaffir  stood  near  a 
little  tin  hut. 
"  Vere  ist  der  drift,  boy?" 
"  Da,  Baas," 

He  pointed  off  to  the  left  of  the  camp, 
and  away  from  the  railway  line. 

"  How  far  ?"  My  Dutch  and  my  patience 
had  both  given  out. 

He  answered  in  good  English : 
*Bout  three  mile.  Baas." 

■Copyri^t,  1900,  ttte  Outlook  Company. 


Now,  a  man  on  the  veldt  and  away  from 
the  supply  park  has  to  be  his  own  caterer. 
I  had  two  fowls  on  the  saddle-bow,  and  was 
balancing  a  large  cabbage  under  my  arm. 
My  field-glass  case  contained  four  eggs. 
The  glasses  I  had  transferred  to  my 
pocket  My  mind  was  set  on  coffee,  and 
my  tired  horse's  mind  on  \ying  down. 
Three  miles  seemed  as  far  as  Cape  Town. 
But,  following  the  direction,  I  stumbled 
into  a  road — literally  stumbled,  for  I  be- 
came somewhat  entangled  with  the  ruins 
of  a  barbed-wire  fence,  and  dropped  the 
cabbage  into  the  ditch,  where  I  let  it  lie. 

Those  were  three  long  African  miles, 
and  several  times  I  had  half  a  mind  to 
turn  back  and  "cadge  "  a  night's  lodging 
from  some  kind-hearted  acquaintance,  back 
in  the  camp  among  the  rows  of  sparkling 
fires  that  I  was  leaving  behind  me.  But 
there  in  front  were  four  or  five  little  points 
of  light,  so  I  kicked  the  black  mare  into 
a  shambling  trot  and  went  on  down  the 
road.  A  mounted  man  halted  me.  In 
reply  to  my  question  as  to  whether  there 
was  a  camp  ahead  he  answered  me  curtly. 
I  was  too  tired  to  notice  whether  his  tone 
conveyed  disgust  or  admiration. 

There's  some  correspondents  out 
there  playin'  houtpost  for  the  army,  sir." 

A  mile  further  on  I  crossed  the  right 
drift,  and  there,  just  where  I  told  him  to 
go,  was  my  faitMul  John.  And  the  pot 
was  brewing. 

It  was  almost  dark.  There  were  sev- 
eral fires  burning,  and  I  recognized  the 
outfits  of  four  or  five  other  correspondents 
camped  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

All  day  the  wind  had  been  blowing  from 
the  eastward.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we 
had  heard  a  few  cannon-shots  from  the 
direction  where  Hutton,  French,  and 
Hamilton  were  supposed  to  be  with  their' 
divisions.  But  now  the  wind  changed 
and  came  strongly  in  from  the  westward. 
There  was  a  dull  glare  in  the  sky  above 
the  line  of  black  kopjes ;  the  Witwaters- 
rand  stretched  further  north.„  OvarJhere 
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lay  Johannesburg,  and  on  the  breeze  came 
the  sound  of  heavy  firing— big  guns,  pom- 
poms, field  artillery,  and  rifle  fire — a 
constant  patter  of  it  Going  up  with  some 
others  to  the  top  of  the  little  knoll,  we 
could  see  shells  bursting,  like  fireworks, 
up  in  the  sky  six  or  seven  miles  away. 

The  Eleventh  Division,  with  which 
moved  headquarters,  had  been  out  of 
communication  with  the  forces  in  the  west 
all  day,  but  it  was  evident  that  a  big  fight 
was  on  back  of  Klipriversberg.  Suddenly 
the  firing  stopped.  But  yet  there  came 
down  to  us  strange  sounds — the  puffing 
of  engines,  and  now  and  then  the  staccato 
shriek  of  a  whistle. 

"  There  are  great  doings  in  Johannes- 
burg to-night,"  remarked  a  correspondent 
for  one  of  the  South  African  papers. 
"  My  home  is  not  seven  miles  beyond  that 
hill.  Perhaps  they  are  going  to  blow  up 
the  mines  to-n^t,"  he  ^ded. 

There  had  been  much  question  whether 
tiie  Boers  would  descend  to  diis  act  Of 
wantonness  or  not.  It  was  evident  from 
the  noise  and  turmoil  that  something  was 
going  on.  We  went  back  to  supper  and 
then  crawled  into  our  blankets.  We  were 
just  on  the  outpost  lines.  The  picket  was 
on  the  road  not  a  hundred  yards  from  our 
camp.  Shortly  after  midnight  there  came 
the  sharp  challenge  of  a  sentry.  It  awoke 
me  from  sleep,  and  I  sat  up  and  listened. 

There  wras  a  sound  of  hoofs  coming 
along  the  road.    They  stopped. 

*'  Advance,  friend,  and  give  the  coun- 
tersign." 

"Riding  despatches  from  General 
French." 

Hie  man  halted  his  horse,  and  the  sen- 
try called  the  sergeant  of  the  guard.  The 
latter  appeared  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
questioned  the  man  on  the  horse. 

"  Been  having  a  fight  over  there  ?" 

"Yes.  Fighting  all  day.  The  Boers 
kept  us  back  until  late  at  night." 

"  Did  we  get  many  of  tiiem  ?" 

"  Don't  know.  We  lost  a  few.  Think 
we'll  go  into  town  to-monow.  Seems 
quite  a  plf^"  Hie  sergeant  wished  him 
good-night,  and  the  man  rode  on. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  up,  and, 
telling  the  carts  to  follow  when  the  trans- 
port arrived,  we  went  on  with  the  advance. 

Now,  there  is  a  certain  excitement  about 
this  part  of  campaigning,  probably  arising 
from  the  sense  of  uncertainty  or  danger. 


Who  knows  whether  yonder  kopjes,  or  this 
stone  wall  on  the  left,  may  contain  some 
sniping  Boers  or  not?  That  clump  of 
bushes  yonder  would  be  a  fine  place  for 
them  to  hide  their  horses.  But  stoaigfat 
at  the  stone  wall  and  over  tiie  kopjes  and 
down  into  the  bushes  rode  the  scouts. 
We  came  across  some  Boer  intrench- 
ments — as  t  said  before,  they  build  good 
forts.    All  was  as  quiet  as  a  Sunday. 

The  advance  guard  of  perhaps  two 
thousand  mounted  men  and  two  batteries 
of  artillery  were  going  ahead  at  a  gaU<^ 
They  were  a.  mixed  lot — of  Australians, 
Tasmanians,  volunteers  from  India,  and 
the  r^lar  Mounted  Foot  They  stretdied 
out  over  the  veldt  for  perhaps  a  mile. 
Ahead  were  the  scouts,  and  outside  of  the 
line,  on  either  hand,  were  the  flankers — 
little  moving  dots,  ranging  like  bird-d<^ 
The  artillery  was  banging  and  clattering 
along  the  rcKidat  the  center  of  the  column. 

We  crossed  a  little  hollow  and  galloped 
up  a  slight  incline.  From  the  top  we 
looked  down  uito  a  vall^  that  roninded 
me  of  the  mining  r^on  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  were  shafts  and  debris-heaps  here 
and  there,  and  far  beyond,  through  a  cleft 
in  the  hills,  rose  scores  of  tall  chimneys. 
There  lay  Johannesbu^. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  was  a  Jew 
peddler's  cart ;  its  owner  stood  by  leaning 
against  the  wheel,  and  a  handsome  grey- 
hound was  fawning  upon  him.  The  man 
was  evidently  dejected ;  as  he  patted  the 
dc^s  head  he  told  us  that  the  Boers  had 
taken  his  horse  and  robbed  his  store,  a 
little  tin  building  a  stone's-thiow  distance, 
the  night  before.  He  had  stiU  a  few 
things  left  in  the  cart,  however. 

The  line  had  halted  and  a  few  men 
gathered  about 

"What  will  you  take  for  this  *ere?" 
asked  a  Tommy,  holding  up  a  tin  of  con- 
densed milk. 

"  Hellup  yourselves,"  replied  the  Jew. 
"  You  can  have  all  there  is  left,  and  vd- 
cum." 

The  men  toc^  him  at  his  word.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  cart  was  empty.  .  Omtin- 
ually  he  had  been  oft ered  payment,  but  he 
refused  to  take  any,  and  stood  there  look- 
ing on  and  patting  the  d<^5  head ;  even 
his  spirit  for  trade  was  gone. 

And  thus  we  left  him,  when  the  line 
went  forward  again, 

A  correspondent  who  joined  me  toU 
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me  that  the  Rand  man  who  represented 
the  colonial  paper  had  left  the  night  before 
to  try  to  enter  the  city.  Two  odier  corre- 
spondentSt  Donohue,  of  the  "  Chronicle," 
and  Maxwell,  of  the  "  Standard,"  had  also 
started  before  daylight  on  the  same  rather 
precarioxis  adventure.  And  of  this  more 
hereafter. 

A  ripple  of  rifle-firing  now  broke  out 
from  the  apparwtly  unoccupied  buildings 
a  mile  ahead.  The  scouts  could  be  seen 
riding  hither  and  Uilther,  and  a  man  came 
back  saying  that  a  few  Boers  held  the 
slope  near  die  railway. 

Suddenly  a  train  puffed  into  sight  from 
the  hollow  and  wound  about  the  grade 
where  the  line  turned  northward  to  Pre- 
toria. It  was  a  long,  heavy  train,  with 
two  engines  pulling,  and  one  pushing  from 
behind. 

Before  I  knew  it — "  Forward,  trot,  gal- 
lop I" — ^the  artillery  followed  the  mount^ 
men  who  had  dashed  down  the  slope. 

They  disdained  the  invisible  fire  of  the 
barking  rifles ;  the  drivers  lashed  at  their 
horses  in  an  endeavor  to  get  the  guns  up 
the  steep  road  on  a  run  to  the  hill  that 
commanded  the  railway.  They  were  after 
that  pushing,  toiling  train.  The  right- 
hand  squadron  were  driving  the  Boers  out 
of  some  kraals  and  stone  houses  above 
the  mine  shafts,  and  one  or  two  riderless 
horses  were  galloping  here  and  there. 

But  the  Bc«rs  were  not  in  force.  On 
went  the  sweeping  line.  The  top  of  the 
hill  was  gained,  and  just  as  the  guns 
appeared  in  sight  a  Boer  forty-pounder 
opened  on  them  from  the  left  A  pomr 
pom  followed,  scattering  its  little  trail  of 
bursting  shells  among  tiie  horses'  ftet 

But  no  one,  that  I  could  see,  was  hurt, 
and  on  the  line  went,  clattering  over  the 
rocky  kopjes  where  the  sharp  pointed 
stones  lay  strewn  thick  amid  the  grass. 

They  turned  away  from  Johannesburg 
and  foUowed  the  line  that  the  tram  was 
taking— straight  north  for  Pretoria.  The 
grade  was  not  so  steep  now,  and  the  en- 
gines gsuned. 

The  battery  unlimbered,  fired  a  few 
shots,  and  then  went  on  again.  The  Boer 
gun  had  now  been  joined  by  another  from 
somewhere  off  to  the  westward,  and  the 
pompom  foUowed  the  galloping  line  with 
shells.  They  began  signaling  from  the 
hills.   They  are  not  behind  the  times. 

A  squadron  had  been  detached  and 


headed  boldly  off  across  the  railway  in  the 
direction  of  those  guns.  They  reached 
the  further  side  of  die  embanlonent  and 
dismounted. 

The  handful  of  men  ran  forward  some 
hundred  yards  and  lay  down.  They  dis- 
appeared, the  colors  of  their  uniforms 
blending  with  the  dull  yellow  grass. 

The  men  with  the  led  horses  walked 
them  up  the  track,  and  the  pompom 
turned  its  attention  to  them.  Why  the 
lu>rses  were  kept  where  they  were,  except 
to  "  draw  fire,"  I  cannot  tell 

There  would  sound  die  thudding  of  the 
machine  gun,  and  a  half-score  of  little  one- 
pounder  shells  would  come  screeching 
and  bursting  in  a  line  all  about  them. 

But  the  men  with  the  led  horses  did  not 
care;  the  hungry  beasts  nibbled  at  the 
grass  and  did  not  even  turn  their  heads. 

I  was  leading  my  old  mare  down  the 
deep  ditch  on  tiie  ^e  ^de  of  the  track, 
and  the  de^r  the  ditch  the  happier  I 
felt. 

All  at  once  some  one  called  my  name, 
and,  looking  up,  there  was  Scott,  of  the 

Manchester  .    Scott  never  rides, 

he  walks.  And  as  he  got  a  bullet  in  his 
1^  at  Dreifontein,  he  walked  with  a  slight 
hobble  and  a  stick.  Every  one  li^  to 
have  him  around,  except  on  a  battlefield. 
He  "  draws  fire "  so.  He  does  not  do 
this  from  any  desire  to  put  other  people 
in  an  uncomfortable  position,  nor  does  he 
do  it  to  advertise  his  bravery.  He  does 
it,  so  far  as  his  friends  can  ^thom,  from 
the  pure,  unadulterated  joy  of  beii^  shot 
at 

Upon  this  occf^n,  there  he  stood, 
twirling  his  stick  and  asking  cheerfully, 
"  Which  direction  has  the  artillery  taken  ?" 

I  suggested  that  it  would  be  perhaps 
wiser  to  come  into  the  ditch  and  talk 
things  over.  He  didn't  see  why,  and 
would  have  been  willing  to  discuss  the 
subject  Just  then  a  shell  struck  the  em- 
bankment Any  one  would  have  supposed 
that  this  would  have  helped  my  side  of 
the  a^ment,  but  Scott  didn't  see  it  that 
way.  In  fact,  he  let  it  pass  unobserved, 
and  askedagain  for  the  artillery.  I  pointed. 

Then,  with  a  cheerful  "  au  revoir,"  he 
went  on  up  the  railway  track,  and  the  gen- 
tiemen  with  the  Vickers-Maxim  on  the 
hill  honored  him  with  a  full  discharge  all 
to  hunself.  When  Scott  did  not  turn  up 
that  nig^t,  we  im^ned  thin^,  but  our 
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fears  turned  out  to  be  groundless.  He  is 
still  aching  for  the  firing-line. 

On  a  biU  not  far  away  from  the  track 
sat  the  foreign  attaches.  After  a  while  I 
went  over  to  them. 

The  little  Jap  was  making  copious  notes. 
The  Frenchman  appeared  to  be  writing  a 
history  also.  The  rest  were  sitting  to- 
gether smoking  Assiz  Bey's  cigarettes. 

The  infantry  had  not  come  in  sight, 
but  back  in  the  hollow  we  had  crossed 
were  some  dismounted  men  and  some 
carts.  Even  at  the  great  distance  I  recog- 
nized John  taking  the  horses  down  to  the 
brook  to  water. 

This  reminded  me  that  I  had  had  no 
breakfast,  so  I  rode  back  into  the  hollow 
and  broached  a  dn  of  sardines  and  some 
orange  marmalade. 

It  was  here  I  learned  that  Donohue,  of 
the  "Daily Chronicle,"  bad  been  captured, 
right  in  this  very  spot,  but  a  few  hours 
before,  and  that  Maxwell  had  escaped  by 
the  merest  chance  and  the  aid  of  a  good 
horse.  In  fact,  Donohue  had  been  taken 
north  on  the  escaping  train,  and  had 
watched  the  chase  &om  the  windows,  as 
we  subsequently  learned.  But  that  is  his 
story. 

We  had  inspanned  and  were  ready  to 

move  on,  just  as  tiie  head  of  the  infantry 
appeared.  The  General,  who  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  rode  by  with  his  staff.  He 
shouted  to  me,  and  I  went  over  to  him. 

"Look  here,"  said  he»  pleasantly, 
*'  Kitchener  raised  thunder  about  having 
these  carts  in  the  line  of  march  with  the 
troops,  so  I  advise  you  to  get  them  on 
ahead  or  fall  in  behind." 

There  were  several  of  us  together,  and 
we  decided  to  go  ahead.  So  we  pushed 
up  the  hill  and  followed  the  tracks  of  the 
artillery  wheels  until  we  came  to  a  road  that 
branched  off  a  little  to  the  right,  taking 
us  further  away  from  the  Boer  position. 

Now,  I  think,  of  all  the  days  of  my  life 
so  far,  this  was  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  interesting,  and,  whedier  it  is  amus- 
ing or  boresome,  I  sl^l  tell  of  it  just  as  it 
happened. 

The  Boer  guns  had  ceased  firing  except 
'way  up  to  the  northwest,  where  there  was 
a  confusing  rattle  of  machine-gun  fire 
(Colts  with  the  South  Australians,  I  after- 
wards found  out).  But  it  was  very  dis- 
tant The  road  ran  parallel  to  the  railway 
over  an  endless  succesaon  of  rolling 


ridges.  Some  five  miles  away  to  the  east 
we  oould  see  Gordon's  cavalry  divisicol 
moving  slowly  along,  foUoweid  1^  tli^ 
transport  wagons.  A  rise  in  the  ground 
soon  hid  them  from  sight  j 

By  this  time  the  general  object  of  thej 
movement  that  had  taken  place  in  tbe 
early  morning  was  plain.  The  Mounted 
Infantry,  under  Colonels  Henry  and  Ross,! 
that  had  ridden  up  the  line  through  thej 
oiemy 's  cross-fire,  were  making  for  Elands- 
fontein  to  cut  the  line  there  and  to  get! 
possession  of  the  railway  between  Johan-, 
nesburg  and  Pretoria.  It  was  a  morel 
important  move  than  was  at  first  apparent,  | 
and  had  great  bearings  upon  the  subse- 
quent happenings.  ; 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  clear  and  bright, 
with  that  wonderful  exhilaration  that  on^ 
the  South  African  climate  brings. 

Tame  little  birds  hopped  about  tfaei 
horses'  feet  The  ten  or  twelve  mess-carts ' 
and  wagons  that  had  fallen  in  behind  ours  ■, 
were  without  armed  escort  The  machine- 1 
gun  fire  had  been  followed  by  a  few  heavy ! 
shots  and  had  stopped  completely. 

All  at  once  a  mounted  man  rode  out  of 
a  hoUow  and  came  over  to  us. 

"  Is  there  a  doctor  here  ?"  he  inquired,  j 
and  I  knew  from  Ms  accent  that  he  was  a 
Queenslander. 

There  was  no  doctor. 

"  My  chUm  is  over  at  that  house,"  he 
went  on ;  "  shot  through  the  intestines. 
He's  pretty  bad." 

"  When  did  it  happen  ?" 
About  an  hour  ago."  | 

"  Is  the  way  clear  ?" 

^'  Yes ;  they've  all  gone  over  in  diit 
direction."  He  waved  his  hand  to  die 
westward.  "  They  killed  two  of  our  fel- 
lows over  yonder.  I  think  111  go  back 
and  see  if  I  can  get  a  doctor.  Don't 
think  it'll  be  no  use;  he's 's  good  as 
gone.'*  ! 

"  Don't  let  him  drink  any  water,"  some 
one  suggested. 

"  Lord  I  he's  drunk  more  'n  a  pulfuL" 

«  'Fraid  that'll  settle  him." 

•*  'Fraid  so,  too.    So  long."  | 

He  rode  back,  and  one  of  us  went  on  to  ' 
the  crest  of  the  next  hill.  There  irere 
some  Mounted  Infantry  ahead,  leisurely 
proceeding  up  the  road  we.w^  following^ 
The  men  who  sit  behind  the  rocks  were 
evidently  not  in  the  noghborhood. 

We  passed  throuj^a  spot  where  an  <dd 
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Lager  had  been.  There  were  beef-bones, 
ides,  and  cattle  heads;  the  inevitable 
ollection  of  empty  tins  and  discarded 
lothing.  Scattered  about  were  the  little 
ellow  boxes  which  had  o>ntained  Mauser 
Dununition. 

We  pitched  down  into  one  of  the  sur- 
rises  that  greet  one  in  South  Africa. 

Sheltered  in  a  little  nook  was  a  coUec- 
ion  of  old  thatched  houses,  surrounded 
■y  great  gum-trees,  tiny  vineyards,  and 
liminutive  orchards.  Beyond  on  the  hills 
rere  moimted  men  moving  here  and  there, 
rhey  looked  like  fleas  crawling  about  on 
I  stretch  of  gray-green  cloth.  One  could 
ell  from  the  way  they  rode  that  they 
vere  English.  The  Mounted  Infantry 
:lattered  through  the  little  hamlet,  and  one 
>r  two  swung  off  into  a  farmyard. 

It  was  roost  amusing.  By  instinct  these 
:ellows  seemed  to  know  where  a  hen  would 
>uild  a  nest  One  came  out  almost  in- 
>tantly  with  some  eggs  in  his  helmet 

We  turned  down  a  green-shrouded  little 
illey,  and  stopped  at  a  fine  old  Dutch 
farm-house.  There  was  a  very  fat  and 
ugly  old  woman  sitting  on  the  stoep.  Next 
to  her  sat  her  daughter,  a  smaller  edition 
of  herself,  except  for  the  fact  duit  she  wore 
lai^  brass-rimmed  spectacles. 

Now,  if  I  had  not  taken  part  in  the  con- 
versation that  I  am  about  to  record  I 
would  not  have  believed  it,  and  if  I  did 
not  have  witnesses  I  would  hardly  dare  to 
set  it  down. 

The  old  woman  glared  at  us  and  said 
nothing.  She  grunted  in  response  to  our 
"  good-morning."  So,  by  way  of  breaking 
the  ioe,  we  asked  for  water. 

The  mother  kx^ed  at  the  daughter  and 
the  daughter  looked  back.  Then  the 
elder  lady  mumbled  something,  and  the 
girl  went  into  the  house. 

"  Have  you  any  forage  to  sell,  Madame  ?" 
asked  my  companion,  and  then  he  repeated 
the  question  in  Dutc^. 

"  We  have  none,"  replied  the  old  wcMnan, 
in  fair  Ei^lish. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have ;  there's  jdenty  oi  it 
in  ttwre."  My  friend  pointed  to  a  near-1^ 
shed.  It  was  absolutely  bursting  with 
manna  and  oatstraw. 

"  Then  take  it" 

"  No.  We  wish  to  pay  you  for  it,"  we  . 
replied. 

"  Humph  I    You'd  better  take  it" 
Just  then  the  girl  appeared  with  two 


glasses  of  water.  She  handed  them  over 
the  fence,  and  gave  them  to  us  as  if  they 
were  hot  and  burned  her  fingers. 

The  conversation  stopped  here  for  a 
minute. 

"  Where  is  your  man  ?"  I  asked,  pleas- 
antly. 

"  He  has  gone  to  the  front — or  the 
back,"  said  the  old  lady,  grimly. 

Things  looked  better ;  I  perceived  she 
possessed  a  sense  of  himior. 

"  Why  didn't  he  stay  and  stop  fighting  ?" 

"  He  is  fighting  for  us,"  put  in  the  girl^ 
her  b^  bu^ng  eyes  winking  viciously 
behind  die  great  window-panes  of  glasses, 
"  You  will  take  our  property  and  give  it 
to  the  Kaffirs." 

There  was  no  use  in  following  up  that 
line  of  conversation,  although  my  friend 
suggested  that  they  appeared  to  be  in  no 
danger.  But  I  wished,  if  posnble,  to  get 
some  opinion  from  them  as  to  the  present 
condition. 

"  You  didn't  expect  to  see  the  English 
here  so  soon,"  I  suggested. 

"  But  you're  not  in  Pretoria  yet,"  said 
the  girl. 

"You'll  meet  with  reverses  in  those 
hills,"  added  the  old  woman. 

In  order  to  be  agreeable  we  did  not 
d&ay  the  possibility. 

Two  or  three  other  women  had  come 
from  the  neighboring  houses,  and  my 
friend,  the  Africander-Colonial,  was  soon 
in  an  arg^ent,  and  it  was  in  the  course 
of  this  that  I  heard  the  statement  which 
so  astonished  me.  There  was  an  evident 
undercurrent  of  defiant  hatred  in  their 
very  attitude.  But  such  ignorance  was 
abnost  past  believii^.  I  remember  hav- 
ing .  met  with  something  of  the  same  kind 
in  CroBje's  laager.  It  was  hard  to  take 
it  seriously. 

"  Will  they  hum  our  houses  V  asked 
one  of  them. 

We  asked,  «  Why?" 

"  We  were  told  the  English  did  so/* 
was  the  reply. 

"  Not  unless  you  fire  upon  the  soldiers 
frcmi  the  windows,"  said  my  friend.  "Who 
told  you  that?" 

"  We  read  it  in  the  papers,"  said  (me 
of  the  women. 

'*  Our  commandant  told  us  so,"  said 
another. 

"  Do  you  believe  everything  that's  in 
the  papers,  or  all  you'«  toki?J^Qog[e 
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"  We  don't  believe  everything  now," 
said  the  girl  with  the  spectacles.  *'  But 
we  know  what  we  think.  The  miUionaires 
want  our  country — they  have  hired  Cham- 
berlain to  get  it  for  them." 

"  Why,"  said  the  fat  lady, "  we  were  told 
that  the  English  soldiers  would  dig  up 
the  graves.  What  were  we  to  do  but 
believe  it?  We  heard  nothing  from  the 
other  side.    Are  the  children  safe  V* 

As  I  said  before,  there  was  no  use  in 
endeavoring  to  «>nvince  them.  The  great 
reconstructing  act  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  before  it  is  to  convince  these 
people  by  actual  procrftiiat  ^bey  have  bem 
misled  in  more  ways  than  (me. 

We  loaded  our  carts  with  forage.  My 
friends  insisted  upon  payii^,  and  we  drove 
away. 

'Were  they  in  earnest  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Beats  me,"  was  the  reply. 

Out  of  the  sleepy  hollow  a  broad»  rain- 
washed  road  led  up  over  the  hilt  When 
we  reached  the  top  we  looked  down  into 
Elandsfontein,  the  eastern  suburb  of  Jo- 
hannesbui^.  The  ridge  was  lined  with 
mine  shafts  and  towering  structures  of 
wood  and  iron.  Mountains  of  greenish^ay 
tailings  told  of  the  depth  of  the  excava- 
tions. The  railroad  coming  up  from  the 
south  took  a  wider  sweep  to  the  westward. 
In  the  dip  of  the  valley  was  a  Kaflfir  loca- 
tion. Like  the  settlements  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Soudiem  towns,  it  was  stamped 
with  the  mark  of  negro  habitation — pigs, 
chickens,  and  nondescript  curs,  lines  of 
washing,  and  the  fence  made  of  anything 
from  tin-rooiing  to  barrel-staves.  There 
was  no  way  of  telling  whether  the  pla<% 
was  occupied  by  the  English  or  not.  It 
looked  very  ordinary,  ugly,  and  peaceful. 
From  llie  chimney  of  the  Rose  De^  Mine 
a  thin  tower  <rf  smcAe  stood  straight  up  in 
the  sky.  The  Mounted  Infantry,  who  had 
joined  with  Gordon's  Brigade,  were  above 
Boksburg,  which  lay  at  the  end  of  the  hills, 
some  eight  miles  northeast. 

We  halted  there  and  waited  for  the  in- 
fantry to  put  in  appearance.  They  seemed 
i^es  coming,  and  some  grew  impatient  A 
few  men  on  horses,  not  more  than  thirty, 
appeared  from  somewhere  and  stopped 
near  the  Kaffir  cabins.  Four  or  five  Prince 
Alfred's  Guards  went  past  us  and  rode 
boldly  down  into  the  saucerlike  valley. 

"  There  are  no  Boers  thare,"  some  one 
ventured.    "  Let  us  go  on." 


Three  or  four  of  us  went  forward  at  a 
walk.  We  had  gone,  perhaps,  half  a  mile 
down  the  hill,  when  we  saw  the  mounted 
infantry  dash  away  from  the  houses 
towards  a  long,  low  building  five  or  six 
himdred  yards  above  the  location.  At  the 
same  time  two  trailii^  clouds  of  steam 
could  be  seen  moving  along  above  the  I 
trees  and  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  we  knew 
the  railway  was  over  there.  No  one; 
thought  anything  of  it,  and,  falling  into  a  \ 
trot,  we  went  ahead. 

We  were  in  amongtheshandesinafew. 
minutes.  The  Kaffir  women,  leanii^  over 
the  rickety  fences,  greeted  us  jo^usly, 
clapping  their  hands.  Strange  to  say,; 
they  raised  the  same  cry  that  lad  met  tte 
ears  of  Sherman's  troops  in  the  War  ci  the 
Rebellion: 

"We  are  slaves  no  longer  I  we  are 
slaves  no  longer  1" 

All  at  once  we  came  upon  a  mounted 
infantryman  engaged   in   shifting  his 
saddle  from  the  back  of  a  dead-b^t  Ar- ; 
genttne  to  the  back  of  a  fresh,  wiry  Boer 
pony.    A  Kaffir  boy  was  helping  him. 

"  There  are  three  trains  over  there  try- 
ing to  escape,"  he  said.  "  My  horse  can't 
go,  so  I've  picked  up  this  one.  I'm  sent 
back  for  reinforcements." 

It  looked  like  fun,  so  we  galloped  on. 
One  of  our  number  turned  back  to  warn  . 
the  carts  that  were  following  to  halt. 

In  the  middle  of  a  little  common  b^ond 
the  location  we  pulled  up  short  "niere 
had  come  the  "  thrup \"  of  a  Lee-Metford, 
over  on  the  right  "  Thrup,  thrup,  thrup  1" 
followed  more  of  them.  "  Ca-pow,  ca-pow  1  , 
There  went  the  Mausers  with  their  unmis-  , 
takable  double  reports.  "  Whee-e-e  1"  one 
of  the  crazy  mu»cal  notes  skippered  over* 
head. 

Somehow  we  scattered.  In  the  confu- 
tion  I  rode  across  die  common,  and  found 
myself  among  the  houses.  A  glance  over 
my  right  shoulder  had  shown  me  some 
men  working  on  the  railway  track,  piling 
up  stones  and  iron  sleepers.  Some  horses 
were  tied  <dose  to  the  long,  low  building 
that  I  now  saw  was  a  freight-shed.  The 
clatter  had  redoubted;  it  sounded  like  a 
lot  of  firecrackers  in  a  barreL 

Two  trains  were  drilling  up  and  do«D 
.  the  railway  line ;  the  steam  jets  betrayed 
their  whereabouts.    One  was  on  a  sidbg. 
and  the  other  on  the  main  track,  as  after- 
ward appeared.   Tiie  enguu^rs  seemed 
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tmdecided  whether  to  go  ahead  or  go  back. 
They  shuttled  to  and  fro,  puffing  and 
whistling.  Once  one  of  them  started 
foTward  with  a  rush,  as  if  fully  intending 
to  break  throi^  the  barricade  and  make 
a  dash  for  it 

Then  the  engine^iriver  must  have 
changed  his  mind,  for  he  checked  the 
train  with  a  thump  tiiat  resounded  down 
the  buffers. 

In  the  meantime  the  armed  Boers  that 
were  on  board  the  longer  train  had  left 
aid  were  scattering  in  all  directions,  fir- 
ing at  the  handful  of  men  at  the  freight- 
sheds,  some  running  into  the  town,  and 
the  great  body,  about  three  hundred,  mak- 
ing for  the  d^ris-heap  of  the  nearest 
mine,  opposite  tiie  railway  station. 

Women  ran  but  from  the  houses  with 
children  in  their  arms.  The  streets 
seemed  full  of  them.  Some  were  terrified, 
others  appeared  at  a  loss  to  grasp  what 
the  whole  thing  meant. 

Some  more  mounted  men  arrived,  from 
where  I  could  not  telL  No  one  appeared 
to  direct  them,  and  they  dashed  here  and 
there  through  the  streets,  and  disappeared. 

The  trains  had  come  to  a  standstill  and 
the  firing  was  not  quite  so  continuous,  but 
the  excitement  did  not  abate.  A  soldier 
on  a  bicycle,  with  his  front  tire  punctured 
and  fiat,  rode  up  and  asked  where  the 
troops  were.  He  also  had  been  sent 
for  reinforcements.  Two  mounted  men 
on  staggering,  done-to-death  ponies  sud- 
denly ai^>eared.  They  were  quarreling 
good-humoredly  over  the  ownership  of  a 
fat  little  cob  each  claimed  to  have  incked 
up  in  the  street 

In  a  5rard  near  by  two  Tommies  were  en- 
deavoring to  comer  three  or  four  squawk- 
ing^ hens.  Another  appeared  with  a  loaf 
of  bread  under  his  arm. 

The  women  refused  to  go  into  the 
houses,  and  wandered  about  aimlessly. 

«  Are  they  going  to  skoot  mit  die  kan- 
nonen  ?"  one  asted. 

Every  one  seemed  to  disddn  the  con- 
stant firing. 

In  fact,  so  interesting  and  amusing  were 
the  goings^n  close  to  hand  that  I  quite 
fc^^t  it  myself.  It  seemed  but  a  nmning 
accompaniment — an  obl^to,  as  it  werei 
to  the  principal  theme. 

I  rode  down  the  street,  and  at  a  comer 
met  five  men ;  four  of  them  had  rifles  and 
banddiers.   I  don't  remember  whether  I 


was  frightened  or  not,  but  I  was  quite 
willing  to  surrender,  if  necessary.  One 
of  them,  approaching,  hailed  me  in  good 
English. 

"  Where  is  an  officer  ?"  he  asked.  "  We 
wish  to  give  up  our  arms.  We  are  Free 
Staters — we  don't  want  to  fight  any  more." 

He  had  on  a  derby  hat,  a  clean  white 
collar,  and  a  blade  satin  tie — he  looked 
like  a  clerk  in  a  country  dn^-store. 

They  all  came  near.  One  of  them 
patted  my  horse's  neck  while  Ihe  spokes- 
man continued  talking. 

They  had  tried  to  get  away  before,  he 
said,  but  had  been  too  closely  watched. 

"Will  Lord  Roberts  let  us  return 
home  ?"  he  asked. 

I  said  I  thought  so,  and  suggested  that 
if  they  put  their  arms  in  the  nearest  house 
and  stayed  there  I  would  tdl  an  officer 
where  he  would  find  them. 

They  seemed  to  be  reassured  by  the 
direction,  and  wentj^into  the  house,  shaking 
hands  with  the  man  who  stood  on  the 
doorstep. 

I  rode  back  again  to  the  main  street, 
and  there  I  met  two  correspondents, 
Gwynne,  of  Reuter's,  and  Campbell,  of 
Laffan's,  agency.  They  had  experiences 
similar  to  mine. 

The  man  with  the  bicycle  and  the  de- 
flated tire  was  still  there.  Again  he  asked 
where  the  troops  were. 

Two  Rimington  scouts  joined  us.  The 
firing  now  was  confined  to  the  western 
part  of  the  town  and  to  an  interchange 
between  the  d^ris-heap  of  the  *'  Limmer 
and  Jack  "  mine  and  the  freight  station. 
We  started  to  ride  over  across  the  open 
space,  but  changed  our  minds.  Gwynne 
rode  back  to  hurry  on  the  reinforcements. 

In  the  town  things  were  still  in  a  state 
of  confusion.    It  was  as  wild  as  a  dream. 

A  man  hailed  me  from  a  house.  He 
was  nailing  up  a  Union  Jack  on  the  post 
of  his  piazza.  One  glance  at  him  showed 
him  to  be  a  Hebrew.  I  rode  my  horse  up 
to  the  gate. 

"  Will  you  come  in  and  have  a  drink, 
sir  ?"  he  asked,  nervously. 

A  big,  fat  Jewess  with  the  comer  of  her 
apron  in  her  mouth  attempted  to  second 
the  invitation.  I  declined  on  the  score  of 
being  too  busy. 

"  Oxgooze  me.  I  dink  dey're  shuding 
at  you,"  he  added. 
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road  some  fifty  yards  behind  me.  I  did 
not  stop  to  make  sure,  but  got  around  the 

corner. 

A  glance  over  my  shoulder  had  shovn 
me  some  figure; — men  on  foot — standing 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  away. 

Now,  looking  back  across  the  common 
and  over  the  Kaffir  location,  a  long  line 
of  spread-out  infantry  could  be  seen  ap- 
proaching.   They  took  long  in  coming. 

In  the  meantime  a  half-squadron  of 
Mounted  Infantry  dashed  down  the  track 
from  the  direction  of  Boksburg.  They 
swung  off  their  horses  at  the  freight-sheds, 
and  the  firing  from  there  redoubled. 

A  slightly  wounded  man,  with  a  first- 
aid-to-the-injured  bandage  about  his  shoul- 
der, came  around  the  comer,  opened  the 
front  gate  of  a  3rard,  and  went  in  and  sat 
down  on  the  steps  of  the  house. 

Almost  next  door  were  some  soldiers 
who  had  discovered  some  bottled  beer. 
Their  thirst  and  delight  were  both  evident 
The  infantry  were  now  in  the  town — two 
companies  of  the  Guards.  The  officer  in- 
quired his  way  to  the  railway  station. 
Some  one  directed  him.  The  men  did 
not  appear  to  care  where  they  were  going. 
They  were  hot  and  tired  from  their  march. 

But  the  firing  vfas  now  dwindling  to  a 
few  intermittent  shots.  I  went  down  the 
street  with  the  soldiers. 

A  Boer  ambulance  doctor,  with  a  red 
cross  on  his  hat  and  another  on  lus  arm, 
put  in  an  appearance  and  excitedly  claimed 
that  the  soldiers  had  fired  on  the  ambu- 
lance train. 

When  we  reached  the  station,  the  sight 
was  stranger  than  ever.  The  ambulance 
train  was  halted  at  the  platform.  It  con- 
sisted of  eleven  trucks  of  coal  and  two 
Red  Cross  coaches. 

In  (me  was  a  slightly  wounded  English 
officer. 

In  tJie  other  was  a  case  of  three  thou- 
sand  rounds  of  ammunition. 

The  platform  was  crowded  with  sight- 
seers, grouped  on  the  lee  side,  as  it  were. 
Some  of  the  mounted  infantry  had  come 
down  from  the  freight  station  and  there 
were  a  few  directly  behind,  occasionally 
firing  in  the  direction  of  the  tailing-heap 
of  the  Limmer  and  Jack. 


The  bric^  over  the  railway  track  was ; 
also  crowded  with  spectators.    The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  detachment  of  infantry  < 
halted  his  men  beside  the  train,  and  they  , 
took  off  their  heavy  helmets  and  mopped 
their  faces. 

The  firing  dwindled  away  to  nothing,  [ 
and  it  seemed  only  a  few  minutes  before 
some  staff  officers  rode  up,  and  soon  the 
carts  and  transports  b^an  to  pour  in. 

The  fighting  Boers  had  IdEt  the  mine 
shafts  and  retired  to  the  hills  of  the 
Witwatersrand,  a  mite  or  so  beyond.  But 
the  streets  were  full  of  young  bearded 
men,  standing  together  in  groups  of  threes 
or  fours.  It  was  safe  betting  to  assume 
that  they  could  account  for  the  scores  ct 
rifles  and  the  ammunition  that  were  found 
on  every  hand. 

There  were  Mausers  in  the  hedges, 
and  when  the  correspondents  comman- 
deered the  yard  of  the  deserted  Railway 
Hotel  they  found  the  complete  armaments 
for  eight  men  on  one  of  the  ground-fioor 
rooms. 

Strange  to  say,  the  owners  of  these 
very  rifles  came  in  the  next  monung  to 
search  for  them.  It  was  seen  that  tiiey 
and  their  arms  paid  a  visit  to  the  Provost- 
Marshal. 

As  we  sat  about  smoking  that  night  it 
struck  me  that  we  all  r^;arded  the  whole 
thing  as  a  sort  of  a  show,  and  I  confess 
that  my  impresuons  were  those  of  one  who 
bad  not  quite  understood  tlw  story  of  the 
littie  drama.  I  have  set  it  down  just  as 
it  occurred,  and  the  recital  may  be  quite 
as  confusing  to  the  reader  as  the  events 
actually  were  to  the  beholder. 

But  one  thing  is  sure.  It  was  the 
entering  wedge  to  Johannesburg.  A  score  ; 
of  engines  and  over  two  hundred  trucks 
and  carriages  of  all  kinds  were  the  prind- 
pal  prize  just  then — and  to  Captain 
Wdker,  of  tiie  Moimted  Infuitry,  and  his 
handful  of  men,  fall  the  credit  of  first 
interrupting  the  line  and  cutting  Jcdun-  | 
nesburg  off  from  the  capital 

How  we  finally  entered  the  ci^  itself 
is  a  tale  that  can  be  told  only  in  the  same 
way — in  a  few  somewhat  confusing  and 
disjointed  incidents.  But  they  miUK,iD 
themselves,  a  separate  story,  to  be  rdated 
next  week. 
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AFTER  a  man  has  given  the  roman- 
tic years  of  bis  life  to  the  sea,  has 
served  a  full  apprenticeship,  and 
has  earned  the  title  of  '*  sailor,"  he  never 
feels  the  heave  and  send  of  even  the 
smallest  of  craft  beneath  him  that  he 
does  not  at  once  become  confident,  and  at 
once  become  what  we  call  "  at  home." 
And  to  the  man  who  has  forsaken  his  boy- 
ish ideal  and  taken  up  the  more  com- 
plicated life  of  a  landsman,  every  whiff  of 
salt  water  stirs  his  memory  as  no  perfume 
can,  revives  his  romance,  makes  him  a 
boy  a^in.  More  than  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
comforting  knowledge  that  he  and  the  sea 
understand  each  other — that  they  are  old 
friends.  It  was  with  much  content,  there- 
fore, that,  after  so  much  of  the  mountains 
and  tbe  plains,  I  found  myself  aboard  the 
transport  Indiana,  leaving  the  sweltering 
Bay  of  Manila  for  a  cruise  to  the  south- 
ward. I  say  "  cruise  "  because  our  ports 
were  by  no  means  definite,  nor  could  they 
well  be  so ;  for,  in  addition  to  landing 
army  supplies  at  various  points,  we  car- 
ried an  expeditionary  force — a  battalion 
of  the  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  U.  S."  V., 
and,  though  the  orders  were  supposed  to 
be  sec^,  we  all  knew  that  they  were  gouig 
out  to  take  islands.  What  and  where 
these  islands  were  we  did  not  know ;  but 
it  was  certain  that  the  vessel  was  under 
Colonel  Hardin's  orders  until  the  myste- 
rious islands  were  in  American  hands.  All 
of  which  was  rather  interesting. 

At  the  long  table  in  the  saloon  some 
sixty  of  us  sat  down  to  dinner.  We  were 
placed  in  the  usual  military  fashion, 
according  to  rank.  The  Colonel  and  the 
ship's  captain  had  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  then,  in  turn,  came  the  majors,  the 
captains,  the  lieutenants,  the  "  contract  " 
doctors,  tbe  interpreter  and  Visayan  pilot, 
and,  lastly,  the  few  civilians  not  connected 
with  the  expedition. 

"  Hello,  B^iguet  I"  said  a  voice  as  I 
was  passii^  to  my  seat  It  was  Lieutenant 
Fuqua,  under  whose  escort  our  party  had 
passed  through  northern  Benguet,  and 
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whose  blanket  I  had  shared  on  not  a  few 
cold  nights. 

"  Well,  tramp  I  Bet  you  don't  remember 
me,"  said  the  next  man,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

"  I  think  I  do.  Dr.  Herrmann,  isn't  it  ? 
Met  you  in  Cuba.  You  gave  me  a  much- 
needed  breakfast  at  Sancti  Spiritus  at  the 
smallpox  hospital  a  year  or  so  ago." 

"  Yes.  I  have  a  pencil-sketch  of  your 
beautiful  mule  still." 

A  little  further  on  X  got  a  gentle  poke 
in  the  ribs  and  the  salutation,  "  Hola, 
amigo  I  Quetal  ?"  This  from  the  patri- 
otic and  big-hearted  Dr.  Xeres  y  Burgos, 
"  the  friars'  friend,"  whom  I  bad  known 
in  Manila  for  some  time.  Almost  oppo- 
site Dr.  Xeres,  I  recognized  Chaplain 
Miller,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  the  broad- 
est of  parsons  and  the  best  of  fellows. 
And  when,  at  last,  I  sat  down,  it  was  to 
find  in  my  right-hand  neighbor  another 
friend.  Thus  it  is  in  the  Philippines — one 
gets  to  know  everybody. 

In  the  good  old  days  when  expeditions 
sallied  forth  to  conquer  islands  and  things, 
I  suppose  they  experienced  all  kinds  of 
hardships,  were  very  uncomfortable,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  as  I  looked 
along  the  table,  lighted  and  fanned  by 
electricity,  furnished  with  an  unlimited 
amount  of  that  great  Philippine  luxury — 
ice-water — and  supplied  from  the  refrig- 
erator with  American  fowls  and  meats, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  I  felt  that  things 
had  changed.  It  was  very  pleasant,  but 
it  upset  one's  notions  about  war.  There 
was  not  even  a  suggestion  of  vmr.  It 
reminded  me  of  what  I  saw  in  Angeles 
when  Genera]  MacArthur  took  me  round 
the  firing-line  and  I  saw  hot  soup,  beef, 
potatoes,  and  rice-pudding  being  served 
to  the  men  from  a  carabao  cart.  Im£^ne 
it  I  Hot  dinner  served  on  the  firing-line  I 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  United 
States  army  in  the  Philippines,  and  I  am 
convinced  of  one  thing — that  it  is  the  best 
fed,  the  best  paid,  and  the  best  supplied 
army  on  earth. 

The  Indiana  did  not  get  under  way 
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until  late  that  night,  but  the  cool,  delightful 
breeze  kept  most  of  us  awake  until  the 
Cavtte  lights  had  gone  out  and  the  steady 
glare  of  Corregidor  was  far  astern.  Then, 
the  cabins  being  insufferably  hot,  we 
brought  up  our  blankets,  and  camped 
under  the  stars.  On  the  port  side,  so  close 
that  we  could  hear  the  unseasonable  crow- 
ing of  cocks  and  barking  of  and 
could  catch  the  subtle,  earthy  odor  which 
rises  with  the  night  dew,  rose  the  bold 
shore  of  Cavite  Province.  Soon  all  was 
quiet  Nothing  but  the  r^:ular  throb  of 
the  engines  and  a  gentle  rustle  over  the 
bow  gave  evidence  that  the  vessel  was 
moving;  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  feeling 
her  way  abng  the  coast  alone.  Early 
next  morning  we  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  Batangas,  in  sight  of  Taal  Volcano, 
where  we  remained  three  days  discharge 
ing  commissary  and  quartermaster's  sup- 
plies. 

Though  Batangas  is  the  second  port  in 
Luzon,  there  were  absolutely  no  facilities 
for  lo^uiing  or  unloading  vessels.  Every- 
thing was  landed  on  the  beach  in  long, 
narrow  dt^uts — three  armed  guards  and 
four  boxes  being  the  usual  load.  Batan- 
gas is  called  the  worst  town  in  the  worst 
province.  The  people  are  Tagalogs, 
rather  darker  than  those  of  the  middle 
provinces,  and  decidedly  less  reconcilable 
to  American  rule.  With  Dr.  Xeres  I  vis- 
ited the  leading  natives  of  the  town,  and, 
owing  to  my  companion,  I  had  an  of^r^ 
tunity  of  hearing  a  trutl^iul  expression  of 
their  views.  All,  even  though  they  were 
under  military  protection,  and  diplomati- 
cally professed  friendship,  were  most  bit- 
ter in  their  denunciation  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  patent  that  these  people, 
like  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Luzon,  submitted  only  when  there  was  no 
alternative ;  and  that  in  their  hearts  en- 
mity toward  the  white  race,  for  it  is  no 
longer  solely  the  American,  is  strong. 
Seven  months,  I  believe,  the  town  had 
been  occupied  by  United  States  forces, 
and  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
were  still  in  the  mountains ;  no  municipal 
government  had  been  established,  for  no 
one  would  accept  office;  schools  were 
unthought  of,  guerrilla  warfare  was  rife 
throt^out  the  province,  and  no  white 
man  was  safe  one  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  outposts.  It  is  such  things  as  these, 
such  glimpses  of  native  sentiment  as  this, 


that  make  one  believe  that  an  army,  aye,  ; 
and  no  small  one,  will  be  necessary  in  the  j 
Philippines  for  a  generation  to  ccMiie.  ' 
Batangas,  before  the  last  insurrection,  was  ' 
a  rich  town,  the  center  of  the  best  sugar 
district  in  Luzon,  and  also  the  largest 
coffee-growing  district  Batangas  coffee 
is  of  excellent  quality,  only  equaled  by 
the  Benguet  product.  At  the  time  my 
visit,  however,  most  of  the  coffee  planta- 
tions were  ruined — partly  by  n^ect 
brought  on  by  war,  but  principally  by  the 
visitation  of  an  insect  which  killed  the 
trees ;  sugar  production  had  been  reduced 
by  more  than  one-half,  and  the  populatiai 
of  the  town  had  shrunk  from  twenty  thou- 
sand to  diree  thousand.  While  we  were 
being  driven  tiirough  die  grass-grown 
side  streets,  we  came  upon  a  part  whidi 
had  been  burned,  and  we  asked  our  driver 
about  it. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  was  not  an  acci- 
dental fire.    The  Americans  had  done  it" 

"  What  for  V  I  inquired. 

"  I  do  not  know,  seiior,"  he  ref^ied. 

"  It  is  not  possible  that  so  many  houses 
would  be  destroyed  without  good  reasons." 

"  But  it  is  true,  sefior.  All  they  found 
was  one  soldier  lying  between  the  houses." 

"  An  American  s^di^  ?" 

"  Yes,  seflor." 

»  Was  he  wounded  ?" 

"  No,  sefior,  he  was  not  woundeU.  He  , 
had  no  head." 

This  was  by  no  means  a  joke — for  the 
Filipino  is  not  g^ven  to  joking — but  was 
told  us  in  the  most  grave,  matter-o&Ctct 
way. 

The  utility  of  that  homely,  snail-like, 
exasperating  but  indispensable  animal, 
the  carabao,  was  clearly  exemplified  in 
Batangas.  The  beasts  were  harnessed  to 
rude  bamboo  rafts  furnished  with  runneis 
and  freighted  with  raw -sugar,  and  driven 
down  the  river  to  the  sea.  In  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  stream  they  dragged  the  rafts ; 
in  the  deeps  they  swam.  Nor  did  tfiey  i 
stop  at  the  river-mouth,  but  continued  I 
along  the  shore  until  they  reached  the  : 
landing  bancas,  A  carabao,  with  only  its 
nose  and  horns  out  of  water,  towing^  a  pOe 
of  sugar  with  a  half-naked  boy  perched 
atop  of  it,  who  steers  with  a  line  made 
fast  to  the  animal's  nose-ring,  is  a  nov^ 
and  an  aniusing  si^^t  By  using  tiie  river- 
bed instead  of  the  poor  roads,  tbe  native 
brings  all  the  powers  of  his  amphitnoes 
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beast  of  burden  into  play,  and  saves  him- 
self a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble.  In 
such  ways,  in  anything  which  will  lighten 
his  own  labor,  the  Filipino  is  ingenuity 
itself. 

While  we  lay  in  Batangas  Harbor,  the 
United  States  ship  Helena  and  the  gun- 
boat Villalobos  came  in  and  anchored 
near  us.  It  soon  became  known  that  tiiese 
two  ships  of  war  were  to  accompany  us, 
and  that  the  expedition's  first  woric  was  to 
take  the  island  of  Marinduque.  What 
opposition  the  insurrectionists,  who  had 
had  a  government  of  their  own  for  nearly 
two  years,  were  likely  to  offer  no  one  knew. 
It  was  reported,  however,  that  the  beach 
near  Boac,  the  capital,  was  well  intrenched, 
and  that  the  most  determined  fighters  in 
the  island  were  there  to  be  found.  Toward 
Boac,  therefore,  the  three  vessels  were 
headed,  the  Helena  being  in  the  lead  and 
the  Villalobos  following  us. 

The  cloud-bank  whidi  at  daybreak  next 
morning  darkened  the  east  became  land 
when  the  sun  rose  behind  it;  at  seven 
o'clock  it  was  a  tropical  island  teeming 
with  vegetation,  and  right  ahead  of  us  lay 
a  strip  of  yellow  beach  with  a  cluster 
nipa-Uiatched  houses  nestiing  beneath  a 
Focf  of  tossing  cocoa-palms.  By  the  time 
the  anchors  of  the  little  fleet  went  ratding 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  line  of 
trenches  was  visible,  and  we  could  see 
many  white-shirted  figures  scurrying  about 
aniong  the  trees;  also  a  solitary  man  on 
horseback.  As  *'  B  "  and  "  C  "  companies 
piled  into  the  landing  boats,  there  was  not  a 
little  excitement,  and  the  bumii^  question 
of  the  hour  was,  «  Will  they  fight  ?"  Be- 
fore  a  start  was  made,  however,  a  lone 
native  came  running  down  to  the  end  of 
the  sand-spit,  and,  mounting  an  overturned 
banca^  he  took  ofi  his  white  trousers  (his 
only  garment)  and  waved  them  at  us.  At 
this  the  hopes  of  the  Twenty-ninth  died ; 
for,  although  a  man  who  takes  off  his  coat 
may  mean  war,  he  who  unbreeches  himself 
is  invariably  pacific.  Notwithstanding  the 
novel  flag  of  truce,  the  landing  was  made 
according  to  the  original  plan,  and  a  very 
pretty  landing  it  was,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  not  a  shot  was  fired.  Led  by  Colonel 
Hardin,  the  men  leaped  from  the  boats  as 
th^  neared  the  shore,  and,  deploying,  they 
took  the  trenches  both  on  thiie  flank  and  in  the 
reu.  Then,  widi  a  shrill  and  distinctively 
American  yell,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  went 


up,  and  the  rule  of  the  insurrectos  in 
l^rinduque  was  ended.  It  was  all  very 
pretty,  but,  unfortunately,  as  the  Twenty- 
ninth  said,  very  tame.  It  was  neither  as 
exciting  as  a  sham  battle  at  Aldershot, 
nor  as  interesting  as  a  comic  opera,  though 
it  was  su^^stive  of  both. 

As  we  marched  through  the  pretty 
village  of  Lai  Lai,  in  the  shade  of  a  lofty 
palm  grove,  the  few  people  who  had  not 
fled  hastily  threw  out  little  white  flags — 
shirts,  lundkerchiefs,  chemises,  flour- 
sacks,  any  rag,  indeed,  that  was  or  had 
once  been  white.  Except  this  show  of 
fear,  they  made  no  demonstration  what- 
ever, and  it  was  impossible  to  judge  from 
their  appearance  what  our  reception  would 
be  at  Boac,  which  lies  diree  n^es  inland. 
Everywhere  as  we  progressed  we  found 
model  trenches  and  other  evidences  that 
a  determined  re»stance  had  been  planned ; 
but  since  these  model  trenches  were  empty, 
and  the  scouts  and  flankers  stirred  up 
nothing  more  than  a  few  grazing  carabaos, 
it  was  also  evident  that  the  plans  9X.  the 
last  moment  had  been  abandoned. 

In  all  parts  of  the  Philippines  it  is  the 
same.  Trenches,  splendid  ones,  guard 
the  seacoasts,  the  roads,  the  towns,  the 
river-crossings,  and  the  mountain  passes ; 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  thus  pre- 
paring for  war  is,  for  these  people,  enor- 
mous, and  at  the  same  time  ridiculous; 
for  if  they  do  not  leave  their  defenses 
before  the  enemy's  approach,  which  is 
usually  the  case,  the  first  American  yell 
produces  a  vision  of  flying  shirt-tails. 
When  one  sees  the  magnificent  opportu- 
nities  the  Filipinos  have  had,  and  thrown 
away,  it  quite  makes  one  out  of  patience 
with  them.  Bravery,  even  though  it  be 
wrongly  applied,  has  ever  in  it  something 
admirable,  but  one  can  have  nothing  but 
contempt  for  the  man  who  is  both  a  fool 
and  a  coward. 

An  hour's  march  along  a  road  arch^ 
with  glossy  mangoes  and  nangkas,  cocoa 
and  betel  palms,  bread-fruit,  cacao,  coffee, 
pom^anate, '  a  species  of  citrus  laden 
with  large  green  spheres,  and  other  profit- 
able fruit-trees,  with  occasional  glimpses 
of  rice-flats  and  hills  of  foliage,  and  sundry 
bursts  of  color  from  the  poincianas  and 
hibiscus,  brought  us  to  the  charming  little 
town  of  Boac.  At  first  we  thous^t  it  de- 
serted, for  the  streets  and  the  square  were 
empty  and  every  door  and  window  closed ; 
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but  we  had  hardly  come  to  this  conclusion 
yAnea  we  were  hailed  from  an  upper  win- 
dow in  our  own  tongue  and  welcomed  to 
the  town  by  an  Englishman — the  inevi- 
table Englishman.  Inevitable,  because  it 
does  seem  if  he  were  not  to  be  avoided. 
Probe  into  the  heart  of  the  darkest  con- 
tinent, land  on  the  most  desolate  island, 
explore  the  least-known  region,  climb  the 
highest  peak  or  descend  the  ocean  depths, 
and  an  Englishman  rises  before  you  and, 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  and  with 
an  unmistakable  accent,  bids  you  good-day. 
The  Boac  Englishman,  being  of  a  specu- 
lative turn,  had  sailed  over  from  Luzon 
in  an  open  boat  with  $5,000  in  silver  (300 
lbs.)  for  the  purpose  of  buying  hemp  be- 
fore the  ports  were  opened.  After  fight- 
ing a  school  of  sharks  en  route  and  passing 
thirty-six  hours  without  food,  water,  or 
shelter,  he  arrived  off  the  beach  at  hai 
and  was  at  once  made  a  prisoner.  In 
tiiis  omdition  he  had  remained  until  our 
arrival,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  house 
of  the  richest  native  as  a  protector ;  the 
natives  knowing  well  that  a  house  with  a 
white  man  in  it  would  neither  be  fired 
upon  nor  sacked.  To  the  credit  of  the 
natives  of  Marinduque  it  must  be  said 
tiiat,  though  guarded,  he  was  allowed  to 
carry  on  his  business  and  was  not  robbed 
of  a  single  cent 

In  the  rapid  search  that  was  made  of 
the  town,  a  few  old  muzzle-loading  rifles 
and  flint-locks  were  found,  a  great  store 
of  new  bows  and  arrows,  and  an  evil-look- 
ing Recoleto  friar,  who  had  been  held 
prisoner  for  two  years.  As  soon  as  they 
could  be  found,  messengers  were  des- 
patched to  the  neis^boring  country  with 
assurances  of  good  will  and  promises  of 
protection  to  all  those  who  would  return 
to  their  houses.  The  next  day  the  fright- 
ened inhabitants  began  to  come  in,  and 
within  three  days,  by  means  of  a  diplo- 
matic correspondence  opened  up  between 
Colonel  Hardin  and  the  representatives 
of  the  so-called  Filipino  Government, 
Martin  Lardizabal,  the  Governor,  appeared. 
A  conference  was  held  aboard  the  Helena, 
which  resulted  in  four  out  of  live  of  the 
island  towns  being  peacefully  surrendered. 
Santa  Cruz,  the  remaining  town,  was  taken 
without  opposition  by  Major  Case,  who 
marched  across  the  island,  while  the  fleet 
sailed  round  to  the  same  point 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  I 


had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  somethiag 
of  Marinduque.    The  island  rises  in  the 
center  of  .a  number  of  tree-clad  mountains, 
and  is  throuj^ut  a  delightful  jumble  of 
vales  and  peaks  of  surpassing  greenness 
and  beauty.    Roughly  speaking,  it  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  square.    It  is 
divided  into  five  townships — Boac,  Santa 
Cru2,  Mogpog,  Gasan,  and  Torrijos — and 
has  some  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
all  of  whcHn  are  Tagalogs,  though  their 
language  is  slightly  mixed  with  Visayan 
and  Bicol.  Unlike  the  Tagalogs  d  Luzon, 
however,  the  people  are  a  peaceful,  hum- 
ble lot,  submis»ve  to  authority,  and  imusu- 
ally  diligent    They  are,  moreover,  lighter 
colored  and  physically  superior  to  thdr 
tribal  relatives.  In  many  respects,  indeed, 
Marinduque  is  an  exceptional  island. 
The  chief  product,  hemp,  is  of  a  quatity 
unequaled  in  the  archipelago.   It  is  known 
as  "  Idiot,"  and  is  an  unusually  fine,  whit^ 
and  strong  fiber,  which  brings  five  to 
six  dollars  more  per  picul  than  ordinary 
hemp.    Rilot  is  used  wholly  for  weaving 
into  fabrics.    Primitive  hand-looms  can 
be  seen  in  most  of  the  houses,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  clothes  worn  are  made 
by  the  women  from  material  woven  1^ 
themselves.    Marinduque  also  produces 
a  fair  quantity  d  rice,  copra  (dried  oxxra- 
nut),  and  arrowroot   Though  the  island 
has  never  been  prospected  for  minerals, 
and  the  natives  are  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  asserted  that  copper,  gold,  and 
lead  are  to  be  found  in  the  mountains.  I 
was  shown  specimens  of  galena  which 
proved  the  existence  of  one  large  vein. 
Hot  sulphurous  springs,  which  are  pana- 
ceas for  native  ailments,  enst  in  many 
parts,  and  petroleum,  also,  is  said  to  be 
present    Caves  of  great  size  are  common, 
not  only  in  Marinduque,  but  in  the  adja- 
cent islands.    In  the  group  known  as  the 
Three  Kings,  Gaspar  is  said  to  be  under- 
mined by  one  immense  cavern.    From  the 
many  skeletons  discovered  in  these  caves 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  in  some  former 
age  they  were  used  as  burial-places ;  and 
the  gold  fillings  in  the  teeth  of  the  skele- 
tons, the  gold  ornaments  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  leaf,  and  various  kinds  of  pot- 
tery also  found  seem  to  point  to  an  an- 
cient civilization  of  no  mean  order.  At 
least  they  open  up  a  world  of  speculation. 
The  island  abounds  in  animal  and  bird 
life — of  pigeons  alone  there  are  thirty 
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species — and  the  butterflies  were  espe- 
cially noticeable. 

In  the  way  of  architecture,  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  in  Marinduque  is  the  old 
fortified  church  and  convento  at  Boac, 
which  occupies  the  £.ummit  of  a  small  hill 
in  the  center  of  the  town.    It  was  built 
about  1690,  under  the  direction  of  the 
friars,  as  a  protection  against  the  piratical 
Moros,  who  until  within  almost  recent 
years  looked  upon  these  outlying  islands 
as  their  lawful  prey.    It  is  less  than  thirty 
years  in  fact,  since  these  sea-robbers  last 
landed  in  Marinduque  and  looted  the 
town  of  Santa  Cruz.    Within  the  massive 
walls  of  tliis  island  fort,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  both  cannon  and  earthquake 
proof,  the  entire  population  of  the  town 
can  be  gathered.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  structures  in  the  Philippines, 
thoroughly  mediseval  in  design  as  well  as 
in  appearance ;  for  the  ravages  of  a  moist, 
tropical  climate  have  clothed  it  with  a 
growth  of  parasites,  mellowed  and  aged  it 
far  beyond  its  years.    The  church  within 
the  walls  is  a  fine  large  building  in  excel- 
lent repair.  Twice  during  my  stay  In  Boac 
I  slept  on  its  fine  hardwood  floor,  with 
the  gaudy  pyramid  of  wooden  images  that 
backed  die  altar  in  front  of  me,  a  famous 
black  Christ  to  my  left,  and  on  my  right, 
done  in  wax,  a  veritable  chamber  of  horrors. 

In  spite  of  its  well-appointed  church, 
however,  Boac  had  been  without  a  priest 
for  several  months.  The  last  incumbent, 
a  native,  had  robbed  the  people  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  had  forcibly  ejected 
him.  Not  content  with  the  usual  church 
fees,  which  in  such  a  parish  must  have 
been  large,  he  instituted  a  sjrstem  of  fines, 
one,  for  instance,  for  coming  into  church 
late,  and  forced  payment  by  refusing  to 
confess,  absolve,  or  perform  any  religious 
rite  until  the  fines  were  paid.  He  was 
worse,  the  people  said,  even  than  the  friar 
before  him.  As  a  punishment  for  this 
wickedness,  the  Archbishop  of  Manila 
had  excommunicated  the  whole  parish ; 
and  the  people,  overjoyed  at  the  freedom 
thus  given,  then  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  an  American  minister.  They 
said  freely  that  they  did  not  care  whether 
he  was  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  or  any- 
thing else  so  long  as  he  could  perform 
the  l^ptismal',  marriage,  and  burial  cere- 
monies. All  whom  I  talked  with  stated 
that  they  were  willing  to  welcome  any  one 


but  a  '*  fraile."  To  this  one  thing,  if  to 
nothing  else,  the  Filipino  is  constant — his 
hatred  of  the  friars. 

While  riding  along  the  sandy,  palm- 
fringed  road  to  Gasan  one  morning,  I 
noticed  several  men  pass  with  great  cane 
pitchers  hooked  over  their  shoulders,  and 
I  asked  my  guide  what  they  contained. 
Upon  learning  that  it  was  iuba,  the  com- 
mon drink  of  the  island,  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  try  it.  We  pulled  up,  therefore, 
at  the  next  house  in  a  cocoanut  grove, 
and  I  seated  myself  in  the  grateful  shadow 
of  the  fanlike  foliage,  while  one  of  the 
numerous  boys  of  the  household,  with  a 
bamboo  slung  over  his  shoulder,  went 
aloft  Grasping  the  trunk  of  the  palm 
with  his  hands  and  placing  his  feet  in  the 
notches  cut  in  both  sides  of  the  tree,  he 
climbed  or  rather  walked  up  a  perpendic- 
ular fifty-foot  bole  with  as  little  exertion, 
apparently,  as  we  would  have  in  going 
upstairs.  Just  below  the  great  shining 
leaves"  there  ran  from  tree-top  to  tree-top, 
and  thus  connected  the  whole  group,  a 
double  row  of  bamboos — the  lower  one  to 
walk  on,  the  upper  to  serve  as  a  handrail. 
By  this  means  the  little  tuba  gatherer 
sped  from  one  tree  to  another,  emptying 
each  receiver  he  came  to  until  his  own 
measure  was  full.  Then  he  came  down, 
and,  after  the  flies  and  insects  had  been 
strained  out  by  means  of  a  bunch  of 
hemp,  I  had  my  first  taste  of  tuba.  It  is 
not  at  all  an  unpleasant  drink  when  fresh ; 
something  like  small-beer — a  little  sharp 
and  yet  sweet  Though  its  natural  color 
is  a  milky  white,  it  becomes  brown  when 
a  ferment  is  used  with  it  T^ba  is  the 
sap  of  the  cocoa-palm,  and  is  obtained  by 
cutting  of!  a  leaf  within  a  foot  or  so  of 
the  trunk  and  tying  a  bamboo  receiver  on 
the  end.  In  Marinduque  it  is  customary 
to  place  a  small  quantity  of  powdered 
bichi  bark  in  the  receiver,  so  that  as  the 
sap  drips  it  also  ferments.  The  end  of 
the  cut  leaf  requires  occasional  trimming, 
lest  the  pores  clog  and  nature  should  heal 
the  wound ;  but  beyond  this  no  care  is 
necessary.  The  contented  native  sits 
en  cucliUas  (on  his  heels)  in  the  shade  of 
his  grove,  chews  his  beloved  betel^  and 
thinks  (oh  1  happy  mortal)  of  nothing. 
Meanwhile  the  fruit  falls  to  his  hand,  his 
wife  works,  and  free  beer  is  always  on  tap^ 

"  How,"  I  asked  my  host,  whose  name 
was.  Anastasio,  "  how  do  you  live  ?" 
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He  answered  nothing,  but  pointed  with 
his  lips  (a  common  Filiinno  fashion)  to 
the  trees  above. 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  can  keep  a 
fomily,  and  I  see  you  have  a  horse 
as  well,  on  so  small  a  grove  as  this? 
You  cannot  have  more  than  two  hundred 
trees." 

"  It  is  possible,  seftor," 

"  What  sized  family  have  you  ?" 

"Nine  children  [he  checked  them  off 
on  his  fingers],  my  wife,  my  wife's  sister, 
my  son's  wife  and  baby,  and  a  cousin — 
altogether  fourteen." 

"  How  much  money  do  your  trees  bring 
you  in  during  the  year  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  seftor,  but  sufficient" 

"  And  you  are  contented  ?" 

His  little  black  eyes  opened  with  indo- 
lent surprise ;  then,  slowly  emj^ng  his 
mouth  of  a  lake  of  red  saliva,  he  inquired, 
"Why  not?" 

Yes,  indeed,  "why  not?"  His  inno- 
cent question  set  me  thinking.  Two 
hundred  cocoanut-trees  gave  Anastasio 
and  his  large  family  food,  drink,  raiment, 
and  shelter.  His  house,  save  for  the  strip 
bamboo  floor,  which  he  cut  from  the 
dump  across  the  road,  was  thatehad  and 


fashioned  wholly  from  his  own  palms. 
They  gave  him  oil  for  frying  and  for 
anointing  the  6unily  hair,  fiber  for  ropes, 
material  for  petates  and  hats,  husks  in 
fuel,  and  tuba  to  exchange  with  the  fidier- 
man  for  fish  and  to  drink  his  own  and  his  i 
friends*  health.    The  sale  of  the  green  ! 
nuts  and  the  copra  furnished  him  with 
enough  money  to  buy  rice,  hemp,  and  '. 
cotton  for  his  wife's  loom,  a  few  luxuries, : 
and  still  left  him  a  little  to  gamble  with.  | 
Half  a  dozen  betel  palms,  a  few  buyo  vines,  I 
and  lime  burned  from  the  coral  nx:ks  of  | 
the  beach  gave  him  the  materials  for  his  i 
indispensable  chew ;  his  salt  he  evaporated 
from  sea-water;  his  fowls  and  pigs  grew  : 
fat  and  multifdied  upon  food  supplied  by  ! 
nature;  his  children  needed  no  clothes;  j 
he  and  his  wife  little  more.    He  had  no 
fear  of  hunger,  nor  of  thirst,  nor  of  cold ;  , 
no  weight  of  cares  or  responnbilities ;  no 
religious  doubts  or,  for  that  matter,  beliefs 
to  trouble  him;  no  hope  for  "better 
things  ;"  no  fretting  ambition,  no  restless 
energy  to  wear  him  out,  not  even  a  con-  : 
science.    "  Contented  1"  I  said  to  myself  , 
as  I  mounted  my  pony  and  nxie  away. 
"Yes,  indeed.   Why  not?"  , 

Davas,  Hinluao.  | 


The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient 

Hebrews 
XI. — The  Book  of  Job  (Concluded) 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


LAST  week,  in  a  sketch  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Book  of  Job,  I 
explained  its  motif,  as  a  struggle 
of  the  spirit  between  the  popular  though 
inadequate  theology  of  the  time  and  the 
spiritual  faith  of  Job  in  a  just  God — 
a  faith  shaken  and  at  tunes  almost 
shattered  by  his  experience.  In  this  paper 
I  seek  to  trace  the  stoiy  of  this  conflict — 
a  conflict  of  the  ages  here  portrayed  in  a 
single  soul. 

The  theology  of  Job's  three  friends  is 
entirely  self-consistent ;  the  only  difficulty 
with  it  is  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
&ctsoflife.  This  theology  is  put  by  Eliphaz 
in  his  first  speedi  of  pous  counsel  to  Job : 

Bethink  thee  now ;  who  that  was  guiltless  hatJi 
perished, 


And  «4iere  have  the  upright  been  cut  off? 
As  I  have  seen — they  that  plough  iniquity. 
And  that  sow  wickedness,  reap  the  same. 
By  the  breath  of  God  they  perish, 
And  by  the  blast  of  his  anger  they  are  con- 
sumed.* 

The  practical  application  follows  logically 
enough,  though  Eliphaz  leaves  ffildad  to 

state  it : 

Doth  God  pervert  judgment? 

Or  doth  the  Almighty  pervert  justice  ? 

If  thy  children  have  sinned  a^inst  him, 

And  ne  have  delivered  them  mto  the  hand  of 

their  transgression : 
If  thou  wouldest  seek  diligently  unto  God, 
And  make  thy  supplication  to  the  Almighty; 
If  thou  wert  pure  and  upright ; 

ijobiv.,  7-9.  InthetnD^tionsthtiougfaoutthiautide 
Ihan  iMiely  followed  Professor  GAInnKiB  the  "Epic 
of  the  Inner  Life."  to  whicfa  the  mader  ti^  t^encd  for  a 
careful  study  of  this  ancient  Hrixcw  drann. 
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Surely  now  he  would  awake  for  thee, 

And  make  the  habitation  of  thy  righteousness 

prosperous. 
And  though  thy  beginning  was  smalt. 
Yet  diy  latter  end  ^ould  greatly  increase.' 

When  Job  indignantly  resents  Hie  im- 
plication that  he  has  been  a  g;reat  sin- 
ner else  great  suffering  would  not  have 
fallen  upon  him,  his  friends  are  quite 
ready  to  invent  facts  in  order  to  sustain 
their  theory.  He  must  have  sinned  or  he 
would  not  have  been  punished ;  sq  £U- 
phaz  concludes ; 

Is  not  th^  wickedness  great  ? 
Neither  is  there  any  end  to  thine  iniquities. 
For  thou  hast  taken  pledges  of  thy  brother  lor 
nought, 

And  stripped  the  naked  of  their  clothing. 
Thou  hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary  to 
drink. 

And  thou  hast  withht^den  bread  from  the 
hungry. 

While  the  man  wiUi  a  strong  arm— his  was 
the  land. 

And  the  respected  of  persons  dwelt  dierein ! 
Thou  hast  sent  widows  away  empty. 
And  the  arms  of  the  fatherless  have  been 
broken. 

Tlierefore  shares  are  round  about  thee, 
And  sudden  fear  troubleth  thee. 
Or  darkness,  that  thou  canst  not  see. 
And  abundance  of  waters  cover  diee.* 

This  method  is  very  simple  and  would 
be  entirely  adequate  if  it  were  true ;  but 
it  is  not ;  and  it  angers  Job,  not  because 
it  is  unjust  to  him,  but  because  it  is  false 
and  assmnes  diat  God  is  jone  to  be  pleased 
with  falsehood  used  in  his  defense.  Job's 
splendid  burst  of  indignation  against  the 
use  of  falsehood  in  defense  of  God  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  passages  in  the  poem, 
and  deserves  to  be  often  repeated  in  our  own 
time. .  For  in  all  ages,  alas  1  even  in  ours 
also,  ecdesiasticism  has  imagined  that  the 
cause  of  religion  can  be  supported  by 
falsehood,  and  that  the  spirit  of  reverence 
can  be  nurtured  by  denying  or  concealing 
from  ourselves  and  others  the  facts  of 
life.  Job  protests  against  all  such  q)edal 
pleading  for  God : 

Will  ye  speak  lies  for  God; 

And  talk  deceitfully  for  him  ? 

Will  ye  show  him  favor  ? 

Will  ye  be  special  pleaders  for  God  ? ' 

But  if  the  theology  of  the  three  friends 
is  simple  and  consistent,  Job's  is  not 
In  truUi,  he  has  no  theology;  he  has  only 
experience.  This  experience,  to  which, 
when  we  share  it,  we  rarely  dare  to  give 
expression,  he  utters  wiUx  an  abandon 
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which  seems  to  his  companions  profane, 
and  which  to  the  modern  reader  would 
perhaps  seem  so  were  it  not  found  in  the 
Bible,  and  there  somewhat  softened  by 
the  Authorized  Version.  The  experience 
of  a  soul  in  vain  endeavoring  to  harmonize 
the  apparent  injustice,  and  even  cruelty, 
of  life,  when  he  is  suffering  from  it,  with 
his  faith  in  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
God,  in  whom  he  is  stru^ling  to  retain 
his  faith,  is  never  consistent.  Job  recog- 
nizes andconfesseshis  own  inconsistency— 
"  I  am  not  myself,"  he  cries— and  this 
inconsistency  he  attributes  to  the  right 
cause — the  indignation  bom  of  his  wretch- 
edness, and  aggravated  by  the  self-com- 
placent counsels  of  his  friends: 

Oh  that  my  indignation  were  weighed,  w«% 

weighed,  ^ 
And  my  calami^  were  laid  in  the  balances 

against  it!  - 
For  now  it  would  be  heavier  than  die  sand  of 

the  seas: 

Therefore  have  my  words  been  rash. 

For  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  me, 

Whose  poison  my  spirit  dnnketh  up.* 

At  times  he  resents  with  bitter  scorn 
their  cool  assumption  that  he  must  be  a 
sinner  above  all  otbei^  because  his  afflic- 
tions are  so  great;  at  times  he  pleads 
with  them  with  touching  pathos  to  put 
themselves  in  his  place,  and  to  trust  him, 
their  old  and  well-proved  friend : 

Now  therefore  be  pleased  to  look  upon  me ; 
For  surely  I  shall  not  He  to  your  face. 
Return,  I  pray  you,  let  there  be  no  injustice ; 
Yea,  return  again,  my  cause  is  righteous. 
Is  there  injustice  on  my  tongue? 
Cannot  my  sense  discern  what  is  wrong  7* 

He  confesses  that  he  is  not  faultless : 

How  shall  a  man  be  just  before  God  ? 
If  one  should  desire  to  contend  with  him, 
He  could  not  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand.' 

But  he  denies  that  he  has  done  anything 
to  deserve  the  afflictions  which  have  fallen 
upon  him ;  calls  himself  "  the  just,  the 
upright ;"  and  declares  that  innocence  is 
vain,  and  virtue  no  protection  against  the 
Almighty  and  the  Inscrutable  One : 

I  know  that  thou  wilt  not  hold  me  innocent. 
I  shall  be  condemned  ; 
Why  then  do  I  labor  m  vain  ? 
If  I  wash  myself  with  snow  water 
And  make  my  hands  never  so  clean ; 
Yet  wilt  thou  plunge  me  in  the  ditch, 
And  mine  own  clothes  shall  abhor  me.* 

But  he  does  not  concede  the  justice 
of  this  condemnation ;  he  resents  it ;  he 
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affiims  its  essential  injustice;  he  has  no 
fear  of  a  Day  of  Judgment,  and  he  will  not 
pretend;  on  the  contrary, he  longs  for  it; 
and  with  the  splendid  audacity  of  self-con- 
scious virtue  he  challenges  God  to  make 
known  the  verdict  against  him,  a  challenge 
which  he  repeats  again  and  a^in : 

Is  it  good  unto  thee  that  thou  shouldest  op- 
press, 

That  tboa  shouklest  despise  die  work  of  thine 

hands, 

And  shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the  wicked? 
Hast  thou  eyes  of  flesh, 
Or  seest  thou  as  man  seeth  ? 
Are  thy  days  as  the  days  of  man, 
Or  thy  years  as  man's  days. 
That  thou  inquirest  after  mine  iniquity. 
And  searchest  after  my  sin, 
Although  thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  wicked ; 
And  there  is  none  that  can  deliver  out  of 
thine  hand?* 

He  insists  that  this  experience  of  the 
injustice  of  life  is  not  peculiar.  His 
friends  aver  that  virtue  is  always  rewarded 
and  sin  is  always  punished :  they  have 
described  life  as  they  think  it  ought  to  be. 
He  describes  life  as  it  is ;  and  if  it  must 
be  conceded  that  his  picture  is  much  too 
dark,  yet  it  is  not  darker  than  it  often 
appears  to  the  soul  tried  in  the  experience 
of  an  apparently  unjust  sorrow,  as  Job  is 
tried: 

Wherefore  do  the  wicked  livej 
Become  old,  yea,  wax  mighty  m  power  ? 
Their  seed  is  established  with  them  in  dieir 
sight. 

And  their  offspring  before  their  eyes. 
Their  houses  are  safe  from  fear, 
Neither  is  the  rod  of  God  upon  them. 
Their  bull  gendereth  and  f aileth  not ; 
Their  cow  calveth  and  casteth  not  her  calf. 
They  send  forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock, 
And  their  children  dance. 
They  sine  to  the  timbrel  and  harp, 
Ana  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the  pipe. 
They  spend  their  days  in  prosperity. 
And  in  a  moment  they  go  down  to  the  grave. 
Yet  they  said  unto  God,  Depart  from  us ; 
For  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. 
What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should  serve 
him? 

And  vhzt  profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray 
unto  nim  ?  • 

To  the  insistence  of  his  friends  that 

the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  short-lived, 

"  that  his  prosperity  shall  not  endure,"  that 

The  heavens  shall  reveal  his  iniquity, 
And  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him. 
And  the  increase  of  him  shall  depart, 

Job  replies  scornfully : 

How  oft  is  it  that  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  is 
put  out? 
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That  their  destruction  cometh  upon  them? 
That  God  distributeth  sorrows  in  his  anger? 
That  they  are  as  stubble  before  the  wina 
And  as  cnaS  that  the  storm  carrieth  away? 
Ye  say,  God  layeth  up  his  iniqtii^  for  fats 
children. 

Let  him  recompense  it  unto  the  wicked  him- 
self, thatlie  may  feel  it 
Let  his  own  eyes  see  his  destnKtion, 
And  let  himself  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty.' 

If  Job  could  but  believe  in  immortality, 
he  might  derive  some  consolation  frcMD 
such  a  belief ;  not  so  much  because  it 
would  give  him  a  reward  hereafter  to  com- 
pensate for  the  stiffering  here,  for  Job 
does  serve  God  for  naught,  and  his  com- 
plainings are  less  against  the  sufferings 
which  have  fallen  upon  himself  than 
against  the  revelation  of  the  injustice  of 
life  which  those  sufferings  have  brought 
to  him.  But  if  he  could  believe  in  im- 
mortality he  might  believe  in  divine  jus- 
tice. He  aigues  with  himself;  tries  to 
persuade  himself  <^  immortality ;  seeks  in 
nature  for  some  analogy  to  furnish  such  a 
hope ;  but  with  the  result  which  generally 
has  attended  similar  endeavors — a  bc^ 
of  immortality  founded  on  an  analog)* 
drawn  from  nature  furnishes  but  a  poor 
support  in  time  of  actual  trial 

.  .  .  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down, 
that  it  will  sprout  again. 
And  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not 
cease. 

Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth, 
And  me  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground ; 
Yet  throi»;h  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud. 
And  put  ^rth  boughs  like  a  plant 
But  man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away : 
Yea,  man  gaspeth  out  his  breath — and  wbtn 
is  he? 

As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea. 

And  the  river  decayeth  and  drieth  up ; 

So  man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not ; 

Till  the  heavens  be  no  more  they  shall  not , 

awake,  * 
Nor  be  roused  out  of  their  sleep. 
Oh  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  tilie  grave; 
That  thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret,  until  (hy  '■■ 

wrath  be  past, 
That  thou  wouldest  appoint  me  a  set  time  and 

remember  me  I 
If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  asun  ? 
Then  all  the  days  of  my  wamue  would  I  wait, 
Till  my  release  should  come.* 

Once,  indeed,  out  of  his  very  despair  s 
hope  of  immortality  is  struck,  as  a  spaA 
by  the  blow  of  flint  on  steel,  but  on^  to 
expire  as  speedily  as  such  a  spark.  He  j 
cannot  disbelieve  in  the  divine  justke;  | 
this  life  is  not  just :  therefore  there  most  | 
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come,  there  will  come,  a  day  of  vindica- 
tion : 

I  know  that  my  Vindicator  liveth, 
And  that  he  shall  stand  up  at  the  last  upon 
die  earth: 

And  after  my  skin  hath  been  thus  destroyed. 
Yet  without  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God : 
Whom  1  shall  see  for  nwself. 
And  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not  another. 

But  this  hope,  bom  of  despair,  is  but  a 
momentary  gleam,  like  a  star  shining 
through  a  murky  atmosphere ;  then  the 
clouds  roll  up  again  and  it  is  gone. 

The  bitterness  of  his  experience  is  not 
that  his  theology  is  absolutely  shattered — 
he  does  not  lament  its  loss  ;  nor  that  his 
faith  in  immortality  is  overthrown — he  lived 
before  the  age  of  faith  in  immortality,  and 
was  learning  one  ground  of  that  faith  in 
learning  the  imperfection  and  injustice  of 
this  earthly  life,  if  this  life  is  indeed  all. 
It  is  not  even  in  the  desertion  of  him  by 
his  friends  or  the  scornful  abandonment 
of  his  faith  by  his  wife.  It  is  that  the 
God  whom  he  had  believed  to  be  a  just 
God  and  a  personal  friend  has  become  in 
his  thought  a  personal  enemy,  an'adversary, 
a  "watcher  of  man,"  whose  justice  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  for  him  any  longer 
to  believe  in.  He  taundngly  challenges 
God  to  produce  his  accusations ;  he  would 
meet  them  as  a  prince ;  he  would  glory  in 
them.  It  almost  seems  as  though  by  his 
challenge  he  would  provoke  the  Almighty 
to  this  trial  in  the  court  of  reason  and  of 
justice : 

Oh  that  I  had  one  to  hear  me  ! 

(Lo,  here  is  my  signature,  let  the  Almighty 

answer  me.) 
And  that  I  had  the  indictment  which  mine 

adversary  hath  written ! 
Surely  I  would  carry  it  upon  my  shoulder ; 
I  would  bind  it  unto  me  as  a  crown. 
I  would  declare  unto  him  the  number  of  my 

steps; 

As  a  prince  would  I  go  near  unto  him.' 

Would  even  that  he  would  reveal  himself 
through  another ;  that  some  man  would 
come  in  human  experience  to  interpret 
the  Unknown : 

He  is  not  a  man  like  me,  that  I  shotild  answer 
him. 

That  we  should  come  together  in  judgment ; 
Nor  is  diere  any  daysman  betwixt  us, 
That  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both.' 

But  God  keeps  silence;  he  presents  no 
charges ;  he  makes  no  revelation ;  he 
sends  no  daysman  to  speak  for  him ;  he 
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is  the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable,  the 
Almighty,  yet  the  Inscrutable.  This  self- 
hiding  of  God  is  the  gravamen  of  Job's 
ccMDplaint  against  him : 

Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him! 
That  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat! 
I  would  set  in  order  my  cause  before  him ; 
And  fill  my  mouth  with  arguments. 
I  would  know  the  words  which  he  would  an- 
swer me ; 

And  understand  what  he  would  say  unto  me. 
Would  he  contend  with  me  in  the  greatness 

of  his  power? 
Nay ;  but  surely  he  would  give  heed  tmto  me. 
There  the  upri^t  might  reason  with  him ; 
So  should  I  M  delivered  forever  from  my 

judge. 

Behold,  1  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  here ; 
And  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him : 
On  the  left  hand,  when  he  doeth  work,  but  1 

cannot  behold  him; 
And  on  the  right  hand  he  bideth  himself  that 

I  cannot  see  him.' 

Job  even  doubts  at  times  whether  the 
case  would  be  bettered  if  God  were  to  re- 
veal himself;  re^nds  to  the  imagined 
indictment  against  himself  by  an  indict- 
ment of  his  judge,  which  in  one  breath  he 
utters,  in  the  next  half  takes  back : 

Though  I  were  righteous,  yet  would  I  not 

answer; 

Must  I  make  supplication  to  mine  adversary? 
If  I  had  called,  and  he  had  answered  me, 
Yet  would  I  not  believe  that  he  hearkened 

unto  my  voice. 
For  he  breaketh  me  with  a  tempest, 
And  muttiplieth  my  wounds  without  cause. 
He  suffereth  me  not  to  recover  my  breath, 
But  he  surfeiteth  me  with  bitternesses. 
Is  the  question  of  strength— behold,  the 

Mighty  One  He! 
Of  judgment — "  Who  will  set  me  a  day  f" 
Were  rrishteous,mine  own  mouth  would  con* 

demn  me ; 

Perfect  were  I,  yet  would  he  prove  me  pei^ 
verse. 

Perfect  I  am — I  value  not  my  soul — I  despise 

my  life — 
It  is  all  one — therefore  I  say. 
Perfect  and  wicked  he  consumeth  alike. 
If  the  scourge  destroyeth  suddenly. 
He  mocketh  at  die  dismay  of  the  innocent. 
The  earth  is  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the 

wicked ; 

The  face  of  the  judges  he  veileth ; 
If  it  is  not  he,  wno  men  is  it?" 

At  length  the  passionate  indignation  of 
Job  bums  itself  out;  his  friends  are 
silenced  and  no  longer  add  fuel  to  the 
flames ;  and  he  himself  presages  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  drama  eventu* 
ally  conducts  the  reader.  A  theodicy  is 
impossible.    The  ways  of  God  are  not  to 
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be  justified  to  man ;  we  are  too  little  and 
he  is  too  great  for  our  understanding  of 
him ;  at  best  we  know  truth  only  in  frag- 
ments ;  we  are  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  the  Infinite,  and  we  can  peer  but  a 
Httle  «ray  into  its  solemn  mysteries.  Men 
mine  for  the  precious  metals ;  where  no 
bird  has  ever  flown  and  no  beast  has  ever 
made  a  pathway  for  himself,  man  discov- 
ers the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the  pre- 
dous  stones.  So  where  no  man  has  ever 
gone,  where  no  winged  imagination  has 
ever  soared,  no  human  enterprise  has 
ever  explored  a  way,  is  wisdom  hidden: 
God  alone  knows  its  hiding-place : 

God  understandeth  the  way  thereof, 

And  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof. 

For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earA, 

And  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven ; 

To  make  a  weight  for  the  wind  ; 

Yea,  he  meteth  out  the  waters  by  measure. 

When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain, 

And  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  die  thunder ; 

Then  did  he  see  it  and  declare  it : 

He  established  it,  yea.  and  searched  it  out. 

And  unto  man  he  said, 

Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  Wisdom ; 
And  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.* 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastes  comes;  it  is  the 
only  conclusion  of  the  Wisdom  Litera- 
ture of  -the  ancient  Hebrews ;  the  con- 
clusion of  a  consecrated  and  devout  agnos- 
ticism. It  recalls  also  the  conclusion  of 
Paul,  the  Christian  analc^e  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  wise  man :  "  Now  we  see  truth 
as  in  a  mirror  in  enigmatical  reflections, 
but  then  face  to  face,;  now  I  know 
only  from  fragments,  then  shall  I  know 
thoroughly,  even  also  as  I  am  known. 
But  even  as  things  are,  there  abide  faith, 
hope,  k)ve — these  three.  But  the  greatest 
of  these  is  love."  And  when,  at  the 
close  of  this  drama,  God  answers  Job  and 
his  friends  out  of  the  whirlwind,  this  is 
the  conclusion  which  he  impresses  upon 
them.  Nature  is  full  of  mystery :  wonder 
not  at  moral  mysteries  in  life. 

To  attempt  to  report  the  sublime  chap- 
ters which  close  this  poem,  in  which  this 
lesson  is  illustrated  and  enforced,  would 
be  hopeless.  The  reader  must  turn  to 
his  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  and  read 
these  chapters  for  himself.  Let  lum  not, 
however,  fail  to  note  that  God  condemns 
the  three  friends  whose  sophisticated 
arguments  have  falsified  the  facts  of  life 
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in  their  special  pleading  for  him — rather 
let  us  say  for  their  own  theology  which 
they  have  confounded  with  him — and 
commends  Job  in  spite  of  his  apparently 
audacious  irreverence.  The  poet  does 
not  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  his  sympa- 
thies are  with  Job  or  with  his  three  friends : 

Jehovah  said  to  Eltphaz  the  Temanite,  My 
wrath  is  kindled  against  thee,  and  against  thy 
two  friends :  for  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the 
thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant  Job  hath. 

The  epilogue  in  which  seven  sons  and 
three  dau^^ters  were  restored  to  Job  as 
though  tl^  were  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
in  which  all  his  property  is  doubled,  does 
not  here  concern  us,  except  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  conclusive  demonstration  that  in 
this  book  we  have  presented  to  us  a  drama, 
not  a  history. 

There  is  a  philosophy  called  utilitarian- 
ism, the  popular  though  crude  expression 
of  which  is  found  in  the  phrase.  Be  virtu- 
ous and  you  will  be  happy.  The  Book  of 
Job  brings  this  philosophy  to  the  test  of 
life :  he  is  virtuous  and  he  is  not  ha|^y. 
There  is  a  philosophy  called  naturalism ; 
it  assumes  that  neither  is  there  any  divine 
revelation  nor  any  need  of  one.  The 
Book  of  Job  brii^  this  philosofrfiy  to  the 
test  of  life:  in  sorrow  the  light  of  nature 
proves  to  be  a  great  darkness.  There  is 
a  philosophy  called  agnosticism ;  it  as- 
stunes  that  God  and  tibe  future  life  must 
remain  forever  unknown  to  us.  The 
Book  of  Job  does  not  answer  this  philos- 
ophy, for  it  is  not  argumentative,  but  it 
interprets  the  anguish  of  the  soul  in  this 
ignorance  by  the  cry :  "  Oh  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  him  1"  Centuries  must 
pass  before  the  Great  Unknown  of  the 
captivity  will  bring  his  message  to  Israel 
that  only  by  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah can  Israel  be  saved ;  more  centu- 
ries before  the  Nazarene  will  take  up  his 
cross  and  bid  his  followers  take  up  theirs 
and  enter  into  glory  through  crucifixion ; 
before  his  great  Apostle  will  declare  that 
he  glories  in  tribulation  also ;  before  his 
beloved  disciple  will  give  the  world  the 
vision  of  the  saints  of  God,  redeemed  and 
redeeming  by  means  of  great  tribulation ; 
and  many  more  centuries,  it  seems,  must 
pass  before  the  world  can  understand  die 
lesson,  learned  so  slowly  and  with  sud) 
difficulty,  that  suffering  is  redemptive.  I 
"In  the  world,"  said  Christ,  "ye  shall  < 
have  tribulation :  but  be  of  good  cheer;  I 
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have  overcome  the  world."  In  the  Book 
of  Job  we  see  the  tribulation  of  an  honest 
heart  uncheered  by  this  promiseof  victory. 
"  I  am  persuaded,"  said  Paul} "  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principali- 
ties, nor  things  present,  nor  thii^  to  come, 
nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  created  thing,  shall  be  able  to  sep- 
arate me  from  the  tove  of  God  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  In  the  Book 
of  Job  we  see  the  devout  and  honest  soul 
struggling  to  hold  fast  to  the  love  of  God 
which  life  is  trying  to  wrest  from  him,  and 
which  has  not  been  authenticated  to  him 
the  love  and  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ 

For  in  the  Book  of  Job  the  problem  of 
the  ages  is  portrayed  in  microcosm ;  the 
problem  of  suffering  as  it  has  presented 
itself  in  all  ages  to  sincere  souls,  conscious 
of  their  innocence  and  not  conscious 
of  that  call  to  service  through  sacrifice 
which  the  life  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ 
have  made  vocal  to  all  the  world.  In 
this  ancient  drama  the  spiritual  tragedy 
of  all  the  ages  is  interpreted.  In  it  is  the 
audacious  challenge  to  life  of  a  William 
Ernest  Henley : 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud ; 

Under  the  Uudgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  out  unbowed. 


In  it  is  the  pathetic  counter-pleading 
against  life  of  a  Matthew  Arnold : 

Let  us  be  true 
To  one  another !  for  the  world  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 
So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 
Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light. 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain, 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkliiu;  plain 
Swept  with  confused  aUrms  ofstrucsle  and 
flight, 

Where  ignwant  armies  dash  by  ntg^t. 
And  by  it  we  are  conducted  to  the  con- 
clusion of  Alfred  Tennyson  : 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be : 
Thnr  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee. 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  dwy. 

We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness ;  let  it  grow. 

"  We  cannot  know :"  this  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Job.  Let  us  be  hum- 
ble and  patient,  do  our  duty,  be  true  to  one 
another,  and  wait  for  the  solution  of  life's 
mystery.  Let  us  realize  that  character, 
not  haj^ness,  is  the  end  of  life,  and  that 
if  we  do  not  serve  God  for  naught  we  do 
not  serve  him  at  all.  Let  us  not  ^gra- 
vate  the  sufferings  of  life  by  predicating 
their  injustice ;  nor  sacrifice  our  loyalty 
to  truth  in  our  endeavor  to  prove  that 
loyalty  to  God  is  reasonable. 

' 

W  J 


The  Old  Governess 

By  Heinrich  Seidel 

Translated  by  Virginia  Watson 


THERE  is  ui  old  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  tells  me  many 
an  interesting  story.  She  has  not 
had  much  sunshine  in  her  life,  which  has 
been  passed  in  continual  care  and  worry 
for  others,  who  have  never  left  her  the 
time  to  think  of  her  own  fragile  body; 
and  yet  she  has  never  lost  her  cheerful 
spirit  She  is  one  of  those  unconquerable 
natures  that  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  beaten,  and  she  possesses  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  that  wonderful  endurance 
peculiar  to  women,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  a  weak  body  and  delicate  health  to 
stand  sufferings  that  would  overcome  three 
strong  men. 

The  old  lady,  who  has  been  a  grand- 
mother for  many  a  year,  has  a  still  older 


friend,  whom  she  still  speaks  of  as  "  my 
old  governess,"  for  she  was  once  her 
teacher  years  ago,  and  ever  since  then 
their  friendship  has  been  cemented  by 
mutual  affection.  I  believe  that  the  old 
governess  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
her  erstwhile  pupil  as  she  did  in  days 
gone  by,  still  gives  her  information,  and 
reproves  her  still  in  the  gentlest  manner 
for  all  kinds  of  youthful  indiscretions.  It 
was  of  this  old  governess  that  my  ancient 
friend  told  me  a  story  only  lately,  which 
seemed  to  me  so  unusually  touching  that 
I  wanted  to  tell  it  here  again,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  words  in  which  I  heard 
it 

"Some  time  ago,"  so  she  b^n,  "I 
went  to  visit  my  old  governess,  as  I  wanted 
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to  see  her  once  again  before  she  left  for 
the  Bethany  Hospital,  where  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  surgical  operation  awaited 
her — a  matter  of  life  and  death.  I  found 
her  quite  composed  and  in  her  usual  good 
spirits.  I  am  sure  that  if.  in  the  hardest 
days  of  my  life,  I  hare  been  able  to  keep 
my  cheerfulness  from  ak<^ther  deserting 
me,  it  is  to  my  good  old  friend's  teaching 
that  I  owe  it.  As  I  entered  she  was  just 
setting  the  table,  neatly  placing  on  it  the 
pretty  flowered  Meissen  china  that  she 
never  used  except  on  great  feast-days  or 
on  some  peculiarly  s<^emn  occasions ;  and 
she  had  also  made  some  good  coffee. 
Then  she  filled  a  plate  with  a  delicious 
kind  of  cake  which  she  had  made  herself, 
after  an  old  receipt  that  she  had  never 
divulged,  and  had  baked  in  her  own  oven. 
She  knew  that  I  had  had  a  passion  for  it 
ever  since  my  childhood. 

"'Well,  little  Annie,'  she  said,  'we 
shall  be  quite  hapi^  for  once  again,' 

"  I  must  have  sighed  at  this,  for  she 
looked  at  me  out  of  her  good,  kind  eyes 
for  a  moment  and  then  said  : 

'*  •  1  am  quite  calm  and  happy,  child,  for 
all  is  ready,  and  the  rest  is  in  God's 
hands.  If,  according  to  my  presentiment, 
it  should  not  turn  out  well,  everything  is 
in  order.  I  have  been  arranging  things, 
little  by  little,  in  the  last  day  or  two  (for  I 
cannot  do  much>  as  you  know),  so  that  no 
one  will  be  burden^  and  everything  will 
go  by  itself.  When  I  had  finished  yester- 
day, I  went  to  St.  Matthew's  Cemetery, 
and  looked  at  the  pretty  little  plot  that  I 
bought  for  myself  years  ago.  It  was  a 
glorious  day ;  the  sun  shone,  the  birds 
sang,  and  roses  blossomed  about  the 
churchyard.  All  was  still  and  peaceful 
there,  and  the  noises  of  the  ciQr  were 
sctftened  by  the  distance.  People  had 
been  buried  lately  on  both  sides  of  my 
little  plot,  and  are  waiting  for  me.  To  my 
right  lies  a  professor ;  to  the  left,  the  wife 
of  a  Privy  Councilor.  I  shall  be  in  the 
best  society  there — much  too  aristocratic 
for  me,  I  am  sure.  And,  only  thin^  the 
loveliest  flowers  and  grasses  grow  on  the 
only  spot  of  earth  that  I  possess;  so, 
although  stooping  has  become  very  diffi- 
cult for  me,  I  gathered  a  bunch  of  them — 
see,  there  it  is  in  the  vase ;  and  I  shall 
take  it  to  the  hospital  with  me,  and  it 
shall  stand  beside  my  bed.  While  I 
IHcked  this  nos^y,  a  little  Inrd  was  sing- 


ing so  sweetly  in  a  wild-rose  bush,  as  if 
he  were  saying,  "  How  beautiful  is  the 
world,  how  glorious  is  life  1"    And  in  the 
midst  of  his  song  he  soared  into  the  air  ! 
singing,  as  if  he  could  not  endure  his  joy  i 
in  any  other  way.    What  a  pity  that  I  do  i 
not  know  anything  about*such  matters  I  I  i 
should  have  liked  to  know  what  sort  of  a  \ 
little  bird  it  was  that  is  so  joyful  among 
graves,  cypresses,  and  funeral  wreaths. 
When  he  sings  there  next  I  shall  not  hear 
him,  though  I  am  present'  I 
"  I  seized  her  hand  and  stroked  her  deli-  | 
cate,  wiUiered  fingers.   I  could  not  speaL 
But  she  got  up,  and  began  busjring  herself 
at  her  old,  worn  cupboard,  a  family  heir- 
loom, with  its  shining  brass  trimmings, 
and  slowly  opened  the  upper  drawer. 
There  lay  the  grave-clothes,  all  clean  and 
spotless.  She  lifted  up  each  piece,  showed 
it  to  me,  and  patted  it  down  smoothly  with 
her  delicate  hand  as  she  put  it  loving^ 
back  in  its  place.  All  these  clothes  were  em- 
broidered delicately  in  white,  but  without 
any  name  or  initial,  as  is  the  old  custcm. 
Thoughts  that  one  does  not  want  at  any  ' 
price  come  sometimes  so  quickly  that  one 
has  not  time  to  suppress  them,  and  so  I 
the  thought  flashed  through  my  mind  how 
becoming  they  vrould  be  to  her  refined  old 
face, 

" '  Day  before  yesterday,'  she  said,  ■  I 
chose  my  coffin ;  a  most  polite  man  with 
a  sympadietic  face  led  me  around  his  shop, 
and  showed  me  everything.  Oh,  what 
a  choice  there  was  I  so  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  up  one's  mind.  There  were 
magnificent  coffins  of  metal,  which  shone 
like  gold  and  silver,  for  counts  and  counsel- 
ors. They  did  not  attract  me,  for  I  thoi^t  : 
I  should  not  feel  comfortable  in  them; 
but  the  polite  man  said :  "  Madame  "  (for 
so  he  called  me),  "  we  shall  surely  find 
something;  we  provide  for  every  taste." 
And  then  he  showed  me  a  fine  black 
one,  that  gleamed  brightly  and  richly, 
as  if  it  were  of  ebony.  "  Very  pretty,"  I 
said,  "  if  it  were  only  not  black ;  it  looks 
so  dismaL" 

" ' "  Then  I  should  recommend  l^t  yel- 
low," he  answered.  "  We  have  the  same 
quality  also  in  light  yellow ;  look  here." 

" ' "  That  pleases  me,"  I  said, "  only  that 
it  is  draped  with  black  cr^,  and  that, 
too,  looks  so  somber." 

" ' "  This  trimming  is  usually  very  popu- 
lar, Madame,"  he  said  again, "  but  just  as 
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you  like.  If  I  might  make  a  su^;estion, 
I  should  advise  you  to  let  me  arrange  it 
as  we  often  do.  Imagine  here  and  here 
and  here,  and  so  on,  little  bunches  of  two 
or  three  fine  roses,  and  between  a  hang- 
ing garland  of  little  Scotch  briars ;  that 
will  look  charming,  and  will  make  a  most 
pleasing  effect." 

"  •  That  pleased  me,  too ;  we  agreed  on 
that,  and  fixed  on  the  price.  Then  he 
said :  "  Has  Madame,  perhaps,  taken  the 
measure  already,  or  may  I  send  some  one 
to  do  it  ?" 

"  *  I  answered :  "  You  can  do  it  here, 
DOW ;  the  coffin  is  for  me." 

" '  Then  he  looked  at  me  in  astoni^ 
ment,  and  gasped  for  breath,  until  I  ex- 
plained to  him  that,  even  if  the  transaction 
were  not  quite  sure,  he  should  not  lose 
the  order ;  I  should  see  to  that 

*'  *■  He  soon  regained  his  old  kindness  of 
manner,  wrote  everything  down,  and  when 
we  parted  bowed  low  and  expressed  the 
mosx.  fervent  vnshes  for  my  health,  and 
mshed  me  good  luck.  No  diplomat  could 
have  acted  better. 

"  *  Then  I  went  to  the  stone-cutter's  to 
choose  a  gravestone.  I  had  never  been 
there  before,  and  was  quite  astonished  to 
find  that  he  had  everything — marble  angels 
with  wings  and  palm-branches,  dear  little 
dherubs  with  inverted  torches,  broten 
columns,  heavy  granite  monuments  and 
crosses,  and,  of  course,  headstones  of  every 
variety.  There  was  enoi^  there  to  stock 
a  big  churchyard.  I  soon  found  the  sim- 
ple stone  slab  that  was  suitable  for  me, 
for  I  had  decided  upon  it  long  ago.  As 
this  was  the  last  thing  I  had  to  do,  I 
turned  homewards,  quiet  and  happy. 
Then  I  wrote  everything  down  and  put 
tills,  togethitf  with  the  necessary  money, 
into  a  sealed  envelope,  so  tiiat  all  is  in 
readiness.  Then,  dear  Annie,  I  should 
have  been  able  to  look  forward  into  the 
future  without  uneasiness  if  I  had  not 
been  oppressed  by  a  certain  fear — not  of 
the  operation,  for  a  great  man  has  charge 
of  that,  and  what  human  skill  can  do  shall 
be  done,  and  the  rest  I  leave  in  God's 
hands.  No,  I  am  worried  about  some* 
thjng  horrible,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  prevent.  You  know  that  people  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  anaesthetics 
often  say  the  most  terrible  things.  Re- 
member, Annie,  I  had  this  experience  with 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  dear,  meek 


soul,  from  whom  I  never  heard  a  bad  or 
ugly  word.  By  her  wish  I  was  in  the 
adjoining  room  during  the  operation,  and, 
as  the  door  had  accidentally  sprung  ajar, 
I  heard  what  she  said  when  she  was  out 
of  her  head.  She  scolded  frightfully, 
using  the  most  disadful  words.  I  should 
not  have  believed  that  she  even  knew  of 
such  expressions.  So,  you  see,  this  is  what 
frightens  me ;  I  should  die  of  shame  if  I 
learned  afterwards  that  I  had  said  such 
horrid  things.' 

"  I  tried,  of  course^  to  talk  her  out 
of  this  idea,  but  without  success,  and  she 
carried  this  curious  burden  of  fear  with 
her  to  the  hospitaL  I  drove  there  the 
day  after  the  operation,  and  learned  that 
there  was  every  hope  of  a  recovery,  but  I 
was  not  allowed  to  see  her,  as  she  was 
still  weak  and  exhausted.  I  spoke  to  the 
sister  who  was  nursing  her,  and  she  told 
me  the  following : 

" '  The  first  thing  that  your  friend  did 
when  she  re^^ined  consciousness  was  to 
seize  my  hand  and  look  beseechingly 
.into  my  face,  and  to  ask  me :  "  What  did 
I  say  ?  Tell  me  quite  truthfully,  sister, 
what  did  I  say  ?" 

" '  So,  keeping  strictly  to  the  truth,  I 
said :  "  First,  yuu  repeated  the  Lord's 
Prayer  most  distinctly,  and  after  a  while 
]rou added:  <Oh, whatmustoDrI/)rdhave 
suffered  r  That  was  aU."  You  should 
have  seen  what  a  joyful  light  shone  on 
her  face  when  she  heard  that  **0h, 
dear  sister,"  she  said,  "  how  I  thank  you, 
how  I  thank  you  for  making  me  so 
happy  1"  And,  in  spite  of  her  weakness, 
she  lifted  herself  up  and  would  have 
kissed  my  hand  had  I  allowed  it' 

"  My  friend  has  now  been  back  home  for 
some  time,  and  is  quite  bright  and  lively. 
We  celebrated  her  recovery  only  lately, 
drank  coffee  out  of  the  beautiful  Meissen 
cups,  and  ate  some  of  the  delicious  little 
cakes.  While  thus  engaged  she  said  to 
me :  *  My  first  walk  was  naturally  to 
the  kind  undertaker's.  He  recognized 
me  at  once,  greeted  me  most  politely,  and 
said  that  he  was  greatly  delighted  to  see 
me  so  well.  It  was  said  in  so  honest 
and  frank  a  manner  that  he  quite  won 
my  heart,  all  tiie  more  as,  after  all,  I 
had  somewhat  disappointed  the  man  in 
his  business  expectations.  I  spoke  to 
him  about  it 

"  *  "  Nothing  can  anne  oi  our  agreement 
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for  the  present,"  I  said,  '*but  it  still  stands 
firm.  I  have  taken  written  precautions 
to  that  effect  You  remember  still — light 
yellow  with  the  garlands  of  roses  ?  Put- 
ting off  is  not  giving  up." 

" ' "  Yes,  I  know,"  be  said,  bowing  again 
and  rubbing  his  hands  gently ;  "  it  will  be 
a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  have  to  wait  a 
good  long  time  before  carrying  out  your 
esteemed  order." 

"'Now,  Annie,  wasn't  that  nicely 
thought  out  and  said,  considering,  from  his 
standpoint,  that  he  must  make  his  living 


by  it?  People  are  always  complaining 
nowadays  that  the  world  is  so  bad;  I 
don't  find  it  so  at  alL  If  one  is  alwa^ 
good  to  people  one's  self,  one  will  always 
find  that  others  are  good  in  return. 
That's  my  opinion  of  the  matter.  What 
is  yours,  Annie  ?' " 

So  the  old  governess  is  now  enjoyii^  a 
new  lease  of  life,  looking  calmly  and  happily 
into  the  future;  for  the  thought  of  the 
pretty,  quiet  spot  in  the  churchyard,  and 
the  pretty  yellow  coffin  with  the  rose  gar- 
lands, has  no  terror  for  her. 


Wanted :  A  New  Degree 

By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  Western  Reserve  Univerdty 


I BELIEVE  there  are  many  men  of  a 
non-academic  type  to  whom  an  hon- 
orary degree  should  be  given.  They 
are  gentlemen  who  may  worthily  be  called 
captains  of  industry ;  they  are  command- 
ers of  vast  material  interest.  Th^ 
entered  life  with  such  a  training  as  the 
high  school  gives.  Endowed  with  com- 
mon sense  and  a  sense  of  good  fellow- 
ship— both  very  good  senses — and  energy, 
their  prc^ess  has  been  rapid.  At  eighteen 
they  were  office-boys ;  at  twenty-one  they 
were  private  secretaries;  at  twenty-five 
they  were  at  the  heads  of  departments ; 
and  at  thirty-five  they  were  masters  in 
iron  and  steel  industries,  in  shipping  and 
in  the  making  of  flour.  But  they  have 
been  and  they  are  much  more  than  their 
manufacturing  and  their  merchandise. 
They  promote  the  higher  interests  of  the 
community.  They  love  and  serve  the 
Church.  They  are  elders  and  deacons. 
They  love  and  serve  public  education. 
They  are  trustees  of  academies,  collies, 
and  art  galleri^.  The  community  is  their 
constant  and  large  benefidary.  With  the 
annual  increment  of  their  riches  society  is 
blessed.  Such  men  are  found  in  every 
community. 

The  college,  representing  and  embody- 
ing the  highest  and  more  general  interests 
of  the  community,  ought  to  realize  the 
worth  of  these  gentlemen.  The  granting 
of  an  honorary  degree  by  an  American 
coll^  is  a  most  fitting  method  of  recc^- 
nition.  But  what  degree  can  the  Ameri- 
ca collie  give?    The  college  cannot 


give  the  degree  of  AB.,  or  its  co-ordinate 
degrees  of  B.L.,  Ph.B.,  or  B.S.  These 
degrees  are  now  regarded,  except  in  rare 
cases  when  th^  are  sold,  as  degrees  to 
be  won  by  years  of  college  study.  The 
d^;ree  of  D.D.  is  not  to  be  associatol 
with  these  gentlemen.  The  d^ree  of 
LL.D.  does  not  belong  to  than.  Thdr 
attainments  hardly  merit  so  conspicuous  a 
rec(^ition.  Few  of  the  gentlemen  that 
I  have  in  mind  have  done  so  much  for 
the  world  as  has  one  upon  whom  Harvard 
College  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
who  in  the  laureation  was  described,  in 
the  noble  phrases  erf  the  Pre^dent  of 
Harvard  CoU^,  as  **  inventor,  worker  of 
every-day  miracles,  who  tai^ht  the  deaf 
to  see  speech,  and  enabled  the  listening 
ear  to  hear  the  human  voice  a  thousand 
miles."  Such  was  President  Eliot's  inter- 
pretation of  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
But  Alexander  Graham  Bell  stands  quite 
alone  among  inventors  in  deserving  great 
honors. 

In  this  condition  certun  colleges  are 
wont  to  ask  gentlemen  to  accept  the  de- 
gree of  M.A  Harvard  and  Yale  confer 
the  degree  of  M.A.  as  an  honorary  d^^ee. 
These  colics  are  pursuing  this  course  in 
the  face  of  the  opposition  of  graduate  schools 
and  of  many  scholars.  At  the  Commence- 
ment of  1896,  Harvard  Coll^  conferred 
the  decree  of  M.A  upon  one  who  was 
described  as  "  persistent  inventor ;  bold 
and  upright  adventurer  of  his  capital; 
successful  oi^nizer  of  a  great  industry 
with  new  machinery."  ^  In  1 898  the  degree 
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of  M.A.  was  conferred  by  Harvard  upon 
a.  gentleman  described  in  the  formal  con- 
ferring as  "a  judicious,  high-minded,  and 
influential  man  of  business  and  service- 
able citizen,  member  of  the  much-respected 
Railroad  Commission  of  Massachusetts." 
X  am  sure  that  these  two  gentlemen  do 
deserve  honors  from  the  oldest  American 
cx>ll^e.    But  be  it  said  with  all  the  empha- 
sis of  simplicity,  the  graduate  schools  are 
right  when  they  demand  that  the  d^ee 
of  M.A.  shall  not  be  an  honorary  decree, 
nrhey  are  right  and  wise  in  their  solicits* 
tion  that  it  shall  represent  at  least  a  year 
of  work  following  the  receiving  of  the  first 
degree.    It  is  only  the  power  which  Har- 
vard and  Yale  use  and  the  noble  place 
which  they  fill  in  American  life  and  schol- 
arship that  confer  any  fitness  at  all  upon 


the  granting  by  them  of  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  M.A. 

Therefore  I  ask  the  question,  would  it 
not  be  fitting  for  us  to  add  another  degree 
to  our  altogether  too  long  and  ever-length- 
ening list  d^;rees  ?  And  what  shall  this 
degree  be  ?.  I  hesitate  to  suggest  one,  for 
the  suggestion  savors  of  cheapness  or  of 
undue  boldness.  But  I  may  be  suffered 
to  su^;est  whether  it  would  be  unfitting 
to  add  the  d^ee  of  D.A.,  Doctor  Artis^ 
Doctor  of  Arts?  The  Doctor  of  Arts 
should  be  more  than  the  Bachelor  and 
more  than  the  Master  of  Arts.  The  Arts 
part  of  the  d^ee  is  sufficiently  academic ; 
and  historically,  when  one  traces  the  word 
back  to  its  origin,  it  has  a  content  and 
significance  which  comport  well  with  the 
material  relations  of  life  and  work. 


Shall  We  Drink  Wine?' 


ANOTHER  volume  upon  the  much- 
mooted  alcohol  question  has  been 
published.  Dr.  John  Madden,  in 
his  book  "Shall  We  Drink  Wine?  A 
Physician's  Study  of  the  Alcohd  Ques- 
tion," has  made  an  exposition  of  reasons 
for  total  abstinence,  basing  his  statements 
upon  experimental  and  statistical  testi- 
mony. To  quote  from  his  preface,  "  As 
to  the  facts  herein  set  forth,  they 
are  the  results  of  the  laborious,  pains- 
taking investigations  of  capable,  con- 
scientious, dispassionate  men,  and  they 
rest  upon  the  sound  basis  of  experimental 
evidence."  Certain  it  is  that  just  this 
e^^rimental  evidence  is  in  demand  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  without 
it  the  problem  cannot  be  solved.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  the  chapters  that  have  to 
do  with  the  results  of  scientific  research 
that  we  wish  to  consider  here. 

In  the  study  of  complex  scientific  ques- 
tions it  is  often  difficult  to  view  all  sides 
clearly  without  a  large  accumulation  of 
experimental  data.  In  reading  Dr.  Mad- 
den's  book  one  feels  that  the  author  has 
not  entirely  succeeded  in  obtaining  this 
full  accumulation,  and  for  that  reason  has, 
to  a  large  extent,  permitted  his  good  pur- 
poses to  be  thwarted.  To  say  that  he  has 

•  SKali  We  Drink  Wine  ^  A  I'lu-^ician's  Study  of 
the  Ak»hol  Questioa.  By  Dr.  John  Madden.  Uwen  & 
Wdbbndtt  Cow,  HihnulRie.  «i 


selected  the  evidence  on  one  side  and  re- 
jected that  on  the  other  would  be  untrue. 
At*the  same  time,  we  believe  that  a  dis- 
passionate specialist,  taking  into  account 
the  whole  or  the  larger  part  of  the  scien- 
tific evidence  as  it  is  on  record  to-day, 
and  weighing  it  without  altowing  any  pre- 
conceived opinion  to  affect  the  balance, 
would  put  in  a  great  deal  on  both  sides 
which  Dr.  Madden  has  not  included  at 
all,  and  we  believe  that  a  large  share  of 
this  evidence  would  come  on  the  side  to 
which  Dr.  Madden's  predilections  make 
him  opposed. 

The  chapter  upon  "  The  Food  Value  of 
Alcoholic  Beverages,"  in  criticidng  the 
conclusion  of  Bodlander  and  Strassman, 
gives  in  some  detail  the  view  of  Dr. 
Ai^st  Smith,  taken  from  his  "  Alkohol- 
frage."  Dr.  Madden  evidently  considers 
this  view  authoritative.  To  find  alcohol 
named  a  carbohydrate  is,  at  the  outset,  a 
trifle  confusing,  though  such  an  error  in 
chemical  terminology  does  not  affect  the 
question  at  issue.  To  us,  Dr.  Smith  ap- 
pears a  little  dogmatic  in  his  assertion,  as 
it  is  quoted  by  our  author  (page  39): 
"  Alcohol  should  be  regarded  as  a  respir- 
atory poison,  becauses  it  interferes  with 
the  interchange  of  the  gases  of  the  entire 
body  by  disturbing  the  normal  life-proc- 
esses of  the  individual  cells."  Smith 
bases  tills  view  large^^jQ^ft^f^- 
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ments  of  Wolfers*  which  seemed  to  the 
latter  to  indicate  that  alcohol  effected  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  oxygen  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  not 
easy  to  avoid  the  belief  that  if  Dr.  Madden 
had  taken  the  pains  to  survey  the  large 
amount  of  experimental  inquiiy  upon  this 
especial  subject,  by  a  critiotl  study  of  the 
or^nal  sources,  he  would  have  seen  that 
Dr.  Smith's  view,  as  thus  expressed,  is 
hardly  supported  by  the  facts. 

That  alcohol  is  an  expensive  food,  as 
the  author  says,  is  true  in  two  senses. 
Its  pecuniary  cost  compared  with  ordinary 
articles  of  diet  is  extremely  high,  but, 
more  than  that,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
alcohol  used  in  quanti^  in  ordinary  life 
is  an  expensive  food  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  bodily  economy.  In  what 
ways  and  how  far  tiie  energy  of  alcc^ol  is 
made  useful  to  the  body  is  still  an  open 
question.  The  author  cites  experiments 
of  a  limited  number  of  investigators  which 
seem  adverse  to  the  belief  that  alcohol 
has  any  nutritive  value ;  of  the  large 
amount  of  eviden<%  on  the  other  side  he 
dtes  extremely  little,  and  thus  implies  that 
he  has  little  confidence  in  its  value.  He 
protests  against  the  "  statements  so  widely 
prevalent  in  authoritative  medical  litera- 
ture that  alcohol  furnishes  an  easily  oxi- 
dizable  food,"  and  thus  ^ores  the  experi- 
mental evidence  which  leads  the  prominent 
authorities  in  the  fields  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  to  hold  such  views,  and  disnusses 
the  subject  with  the  sweeping  conclusion 
(page  46)  that  as  r^rds  the  food  value 
of  alcoholic  beverages  as  a  whole,  the 
spirituous  liquors  may  be  eliminated  at 
once  as  having  no  value  because  they 
contain  practically  nothing  but  alcohol  and 
water."  Wine  and  beer,  indeed,  contain 
sugar  and  extractives,  but  the  quantities 
are  very  small.  "We  may,  dierefore, 
without  further  consideration,  decline  to 
r^;ard  alcoholic  beverages  as  foods." 

The  author's  statement  (page  42),  "The 
amount  of  alcohol  which  may  be  oxidized 
within  the  body  certainly  must  be  small, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  for,  no  matter  how  small  the 
quanti^  taken,  some  of  it  is  eliminated 
uachaaisad"  hardly  needs  comment,  so 
forceless  is  the  argument  and  so  great  is 
the  accumulation  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, from  tb^  work  of  Baudot,  published 


in  1864,  down  to  the  recent  observations 
of  Professor  Atwater  and  his  associates 
at  Wesleyan  University.  The  invest^:a- 
tors  of  the  last  thirty-five  years  are  neariy 
unanimous  in  holding  that  alcohol,  when 
taken  in  ordinary  doses,  is  almost  com- 
pletely oxidized. 

The  fifth  chapter,  "The  Effects  of 
Alcohol  upon  Digestion  and  Asdmila- 
tion,"  can  hardly  have  been  written  in  the 
light  of  the  work  done  at  Yale  University 
in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Chittenden. 
These  observations  definitely  proved  that 
alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice.  They  sdso  showed  that  akohd 
absorbed  from  the  stomach,  as  also  that 
absorbed  from  tiie  intestine  when  the 
intestine  is  entirely  shut  off  hom  the 
stomach,  brought  about  not  only  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  gastric  juice,  but  a 
juice  that  was  richer  in  normal  constitu- 
ents than  the  ordinary  secretion,  and  one 
that  showed  strong  powers  of  digestiott. 
These  results,  considered  in  ccmnectioa 
with  those  earlier  published  showing  dot 
the  presence  of  ^cohol  in  the  stomach 
retarded  the  digestive  action  ci  its  juices, 
have  a  strong  significance.  To  quote 
the  observers :  "  The  two  effects  may 
thus  normally  counterbalance  each  other, 
though  it  is  evident  that  modifying  condi- 
tions may  readily  retard  or  stimulate  the 
processes  in  the  stomach  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Foremost  among  the  latter 
is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  alcohol  from 
the  alimentary  cartal ;  .  .  .  cons^uentiy 
in  the  body  alcoholic  fluids  in  moderate 
quantities  would  hardly  lead  to  any  retarda- 
tion of  gastric  digestion."  Not  a  littk 
stress  is  laid  by  the  author  upon  the  re- 
tardation of  digestion  by  alcohol  in  die 
anall  intestine.  Here  again  the  observa- 
tions of  Chittenden  and  his  associates  indi- 
cate that,  on  account  of  the  rafud  absnp- 
tion  of  alcohol  £com  the  alimentary  camL 
the  alcohol  fluids  can  have  little,  if  any. 
direct  influence  upon  the  digestive  fluids 
of  the  small  intestine. 

White  some  of  the  statements  are  thus 
in  conflict  with  the  bulk  of  the  latest  sdiI 
most  reliable  experimental  inquiry,  otfaen 
are  most  excellent,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  book  is  a  real  acquisition  to  the  litcR- 
ture  of  the  subject  The  chapter  "Ges- 
eral  Pathology  of  Alcoholism "  givtt  a 
valuable  account  oi  .the  experiments  of  : 
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)r.  A.  C.  Abbott,  which,  like  those  of 
'rofessors  Atwater  and  Chittenden,  were 
erformed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cora- 
littee  of  Fif^  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
>iink  Problem,  and  which  show  the  de- 
reased  power  of  the  tissues  to  resist  bac- 
■rial  disease  throu^^  alcoholic  poisoning. 

We  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the 
aore  general  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
Icohol  as  it  is  given  in  the  latter  half  of 
he  volume,  and  especially  in  the  last 
ihapter,  "What  is  the  Best  Method  of 
dealing  with  the  Alcohol  Question  ?" 
Chis,  in  a  conservative  way,  teaches  tern* 
>erance,  points  out  the  unfortunate  results 
>f  prohibitory  or  other  restrictive  legisla- 
ion  when  not  enforced  by  public  opinion, 
ind  lays  emphasis  upon  the  value  of 
'  proper  education  "  by  disseminating  true 
knowledge  of  the  evils  of  alcohol.  In 
speaking  of  education  upon  the  subject 
which  is  now  going  on  in  the  public 
schools,  he  sa^  (page  207) : 

The  nature  of  the  information  thus  imparted 
is  often  inaccurate  and  exags:erated.  Re- 
cently a  so-called  "health  primer'*  was 
brouzfat  to  the  writer's  notice,  which  exempli- 
fied  mis  faulty  teaching.  It  was  a  "  ^pular  " 
treatise  on  physiolo^,  inaccurate  in  its  state- 
ments, unattractive  m  its  style  of  expression, 
and  the  subject  of  alcohol  was  dragged  in  at 
the  end  of  each  lesson  in  an  absurd  attempt 
to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  Yet  this 
method  had  the  approval  of  a  professor  of 
medicine  in  one  of  our  largest  universities,  and 
was  adopted  in  the  schools  of  one  of  our 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  States  throua^ 
the  influence  of  the  superintendent  of  pubuc 


instruction.  .  .  .  Let  the  truth  be  told  about 
alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages  to  those  chil- 
dren whom  we  would  teach  to  avoid  them,  and 
no  generous  nature  will,  in  mature  years, 
resent  the  teaching  of  his  childhood  and  dis- 
card it  all  as  false. 

Nor  is  this  last  chapter  a  criticism  alone 
of  the  methods  now  in  vogue  fur  the  sup- 
pression of  alcohol.  Dr.  Madden  believes 
in  the  education  of  children,  but  holds  that 
that  alone  is  insufficient  He  sugs^ests  that 
some  form  of  popular  education  be  inau- 
gurated, and  brings  to  mind  the  popular 
lectures  in  England  on  scientific  subjects 
by  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  others.  He  says 
(page  208) :  "  Though  there  never  can  be 
another  Huxley,  Tyndall,  nor  Darwin, 
every  community  of  a  few  thousand  inhab- 
itants has  one  or  more  persons  capable  of 
teaching  the  subject  of  alcohol  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint  and  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing it  interesting  and  easily  understood." 

The  following  quotation  summarizes 
the  author's  conception  of  the  proper 
place  of  alcohol  and  the  way  by  which  it 
may  be  relegated  to  that  position  (page 
213):  '*  High  license  and  all  other  restric- 
tive legislation  which  public  opinion  will 
allow  to  be  adequately  carried  out  should 
be  earnestly  supported  until  such  time  as 
alcohol  for  human  constmiption  wilt  be 
found  only  on  the  shelves  of  th^  apothe- 
cary, and  will  be  dispensed  only  upon  the 
physician's  prescription  and  only  in  such 
cases  as  call  for  sedative  or  narcotic 
treatment" 
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Animals'  Trip  to  Sea,  The.  By  Qifton  Bing- 
ban.  Illnstrated  by  G.  H.  Thompson.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  UxlOincbes.  36  pages. 
Comic  pictures  of  animals  on  their  journeys 
about  me  world.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  chil- 
dren will  consider  as  funny.  No  doubt  many 
of  them  will  be  pleased  by  these  pictures,  col- 
ored and  in  blacK  and  wnite ;  others  may  be 
more  puzzled  than  amused. 

Brief  History  of  Eastern  Asia.  By  I.  C.  Han- 
iiab,H.A.  T.Fuber  Unwln,  London,  Eoff.  5x7% 
hi.  297  pages.  f2. 

A  somewhat  over-condensed  but  clear  and 
notably  well-arranged  history  of  die  continent 
of  Asia,  omitdn&  however,  Asia  Minor,  Per- 
ua,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  The  author  is  an 


instructor  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
has  also  had  educational  experience  in  a 
school  at  Tientsin.  We  need  not  point  out 
the  usefulness  of  such  a  handbook  in  thepa"ea- 
eot  condition  of  the  Eastern  question. 

Ethical  Marriage.  By  Delos  F.  WUcox,  Ph.D. 
The  Wood-Allen  PubUshIng  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
4^X7  in.  235  pages.  »1.2S. 

How  to  Pray.  By  R.  A.  Torrey.  Fleming  H. 
ReveU  Co.,  New  Vork,  4i>ix7y4  in.  130  pages.  SOc 

The  best  chapter  of  this  book  is  on  "  Obeying 
and  PrayinK,"  teaching  that  a  thoroughly 
obediait  will  is  essential  to  effectual  prayer. 
This  is  indicative  of  Jesus'  meaning  in  his 
{nwnises  of  answer  to  prayer  offered  "  in  his 
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name" — ajphrase  which  does aot mean  "what 
it  means  in  modern  usage,"  as  Mr.  Tomy 
affirms,  but  means  prayer  in  the  spirit  of  Christ 
as  a  truly  filial  spirit.  In  a  work  on  this  sub- 
ject the  polemic  references  to  theological  op- 
ponents in  which  it  indulges  are  quite  out  of 
place,  and  considerably  impair  its  usefulness. 

Hittofical  Development  of  School  Readers 
ud  of  Method  inTMchlDC  Raadiac.  By  Rudolph 
R.  Keeder.  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University  Contribu- 
tions to  Piiilosopliv,  Psychology,  and  Edueation.) 
The  MacnUlUn  Co.,  New  York.  i%x9%  In.  Si 
pages.  60c 

Imitation  in  Education:  Its  Nature,  Scope, 
•ad  BtcniBoutea.  By  Jasper  Newton  Deahl,  A.H. 

i Columbia  University  Contribtitions  to  Philosophy, 
'sychokwy,  and  Education^  The  MacmilUn  Co^ 
NewYoX.  5^x9^4  in.   103  pages.  fiOc. 

Joaeph  (Uanvill.   By  Ferris  Greenslet,  Ph.D. 
HicmiUan  Co,  New  York.  (Colnmbu  Uni- 
wsity  Press.)  4%x7in.  235  pages.  (1.50. 

GlanviU,  who  died  in  1680,  thou£^  forgotten 
now,  was  a  striking  figure  in  his  time,  a  man 
of  parts,  clever,  receptive,  toucliing  at  many 
points  the  life  of  that  century,  and  worth  know- 
mg  for  the  light  he  casts  on  crucial  points  in 
its  literary  and  scientific,  philosophical  and 
theological,  history.  Dr.  Greenslet  has  done 
a  very  creditable  piece  of  work  in  presentii^ 
him  iujain  to  the  world  in  his  life  and  writings, 
his  philosophy  and  theology,  his  "mind  di- 
vided between  skepticism,  rationalism,  mysti> 
cism,"  "  a  mirror  of  the  complex  tendencies  of 
the  time,  '  and  not  only  representing  but  at- 
tempting to  harmonize  them.  *'  In  reading 
him,"  says  Dr.  Greenslet, "  one  enjoys  a  broad- 
cast light  upon  the  life  and  letters  of  his  old- 
time  Eiu^and."  The  interest  wilb  which  this 
dear  and  entertaining  monograph  invests  bim, 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  has 
been  done,  are  auspicious  for  the  hope  of  more 
such  work  from  the  same  pen. 

Lone  Pine :  The  Story  of  a  Lost  Mine.  By 

K.  B.  Townshend.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sohs,  New  York. 
■i«4x7in.  WOjMiges.  50c. 

An  inoffensive,  if  somewhat  trivial  and  decid- 
edly sensational,  story.  The  novel  is  of  the 
Idnd  which  is  often  called  **  summer  fiction  " — 
tiiough  why  readers  should  prefer  poor  to 
good  fiction  in  hot  weather  has  never  been 
ciuite  clear  to  us.  The  title  gives  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  character  oi  the  plot 

Rockies  of  Canada,  The.  By  Walter  Dwight 
Wikox,  F.R.G.S.  (A  revised  and  enlarged  ediSon 
of  ''"Camping  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.")  G.  P. 
^^m's  Sons,  New  York.  6^4x9^  in.  309  pages. 

This  book  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  pho- 
togravures from  the  author's  photographs  are 
notably  fine.  The  subjects  of  the  pictures 
have  been  well  chosen,  and  in  every  way, 
from  the  art  and  typo^aphical  point  of  view, 
the  book  is  worthy  of  hi^h  praise.  The  narra- 
tive is  not  without  ment  as  a  description  of 
personal  travel  and  adventure,  and  iacidentally 
It  contains  some  valuable  information  about 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Winning  Out  By  Orison  Swett  Marden. 
Illustrated.  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co,  Boston. 
4%x7%ln.  Pipages.  »1  ^ 

These  incidents  purporting  to  relate  to  tlie  life 
of  famous  men  are  amusing,  and  each  has  a 
bearii^  on  character-building  and  right  habit- 


forming.  We  doubt  if  Mr.  Marden  would 
want  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  all  the 
anecdotes.  Some  of  them  may  be  apocryidial ; 
all  have  instructive  qualities. 

Works  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  From  Sea  to  Sea, 
Vols.  XV.  and  XVI.  Earlr  Verse,  VfA.  XVIL 
Stalkv  ftCc  Vol  XVIII.  lUttstarated.  (Ontmd 
Bound  Edition.)  Charles  Saiboer^  Smm,  Kvt 
York.  SHxftiin. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  titles,  tfiese  fourmostFe 
cent  additions  to  the  beautiful  Outward  Bound 
Edition  of  Kipling  include  a  good  deal  of  bb 
early  and  a  litde  of  his  latest  work.  Certainly 
there  is  much  in  the  travel  letters  included  is 
the  two  volumes  called  "From  Sea  to  Sea" 
that  was  worth  preserving,  and  many  of  tiiese 
stand  re-reading  very  wSl  indeed.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  poems  in  ^  Early 
Verse  **  mig^t  wal  have  been  omitted  firom  a 
definitive  edition  of  Kiplln^s  works  with  ad- 
vantage to  his  fame  as  a  wnter  of  verse.  The 
contrast  between  this  volume  and  **  The  Seven 
Seas  "  (even  allowing  for  individual  exceptions) 
is  great  indeed.  As  to  "  Stalky  &  Company," 
no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  vigorous  attacks  upon  these  stories,  both 
on  the  ground  of  taste  and  as  to  their  com- 
parative literary  excellence  when  put  bt^de 
such  stories  as  are  contained  in  "The  Day's 
Work."  Despite  the  partial  truth  of  diese 
criticisms,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vigor  in  the 
stories.  In  one  point  it  seems  to  us  uie  critics 
have  unduly  belabored  Mr.  Kipling :  they  have 
appeared  to  suppose  that  he  was  trvine  to  de- 
pict eitherideafor  typical  En^ish  scno^-boys ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  rulii^  motive  of  tfie  bode 
is  to  iHvsent  lads  of  an  original,  inventive,  and 
irre|»«ssible  turn  of  mind ;  and  if  we  ri^tly 
understand  Mr.  Kiplii^  there  is  an  uudcr- 
current  of  protest  against  the  interminable 
would-be  typical  presentations  of  the  English 
school-boy,  who  (according  to  these  woodsy 
stories)  is  so  stiff  and  unoriginal  in  his  sports, 
his  work,  and  his  ambitions. 

Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  The.  By  Abraham 
Kuvper,  D.D.,  lLd.  Translated  from  the  Ditdi 
by  Henri  De  Vries.  Introduction  by  BenjainiB  B. 
WarfieM,  D.D„  LL.D.  Funk  &  Wagnalb  CSlNew 
York.  5^ix8%in.  66*  pages.  $3. 

No  man  is  better  known  in  Holland  than 
Dr.  Kuyper,  a  leader  in  Church  and  State. 
His  vigorous  book  in  defense  of  genuine  CJt- 
vintsm,  ^ich  The  Oudook  noticed  last  year, 
has  made  him  better  known  among  us.  His 
present  work  comes  to  us  with  the  encomiums 
of  influential  theologians.  It  is  a  solidly  rea- 
soned work  on  the  Tines  of  strict  Calvinism, 
and  with  a  distincdy  polemic  flavor  in  its  crit- 
icisms of  anti-Calvinistic  views.  It  recalls 
the  old-time  dia^gard  of  amenity,  when  tradi 
was  supposed  to  be  at  stake,  to  hear  Dr.  Kuy- 
per denounce  a  certain  view  of  "  preparatoiy 
grace  "  as  an  "  impious  lie."  His  view  of  die 
office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  certainly  correctiTe 
of  the  common  notions  of  the  average  church 
member,  who  limits  it  to  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion from  sin.  Dr.  Kuyper  teaches  that  it  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  sustains  the  principle  ctf 
life  in  all  living  things,  and  animates 
rational  beings,  as  wel  as  re^;enerates  and 
sanctifies  the  elect  of  God.  It  is,  however, 
with  this  redonptive  activity  that  the  disci» 
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■ion  is  almost  wholly  cooceraed.  The  point 
Of  view  and  the  mode  of  argument  are  those 
of  old-time  theolc^ans.  Adam  was  created 
boly,  lived  nearly  a  thousaud  years,  and  in  his 
loins  were  all  mankind.  A  text  is  a  text.  If 
Job  informs  us  "  so  and  so,  it  settles  the  ques- 
tion. '*The  implanting  of  me  new  life  is  not  a 
moral,  but  a  metaphysical,  act  of  God,"  i.  e~ 
"  independendy  oi  his  [the  sinner's]  wul  and 
conscience" — a  view  which  tends  directly  to 
fatalism  and  moral  indifference.  Or.  Kuyper 
even  comes  close  to  affirming  infant  danma* 


tion ;  the  most  that  he  grants  is  that  many  in- 
fants are  saved  (p.  308).  His  interest  through- 
out is  in  maintaining  the  Confession  of  die 
Refonned,  or  Calvinistic,  Churches  against 
Romanists,  Soctnians,  Pelagjaos,  Arminians, 
Lutherans,  Ethicals,  etc.  The  distinctively 
modem  lines  of  inquiry,  for  instance,  the 
worlc  of  the  Spirit  in  the  organic  life  of  man- 
kind, are  indeed  su^ested,  out  are  passed  by. 
The  work  is  a  noble  monument  oi  learning, 
but  of  the  old  learning,  which,  uncoirected, 
no  more  convinces  the  world. 


Notes  and  Queries 


It  is  seldom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  These  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
Jrom  the  constant  Pressure  of  many  subjectsupon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  address. 


Is  the  Transfiguration  recorded  in  Luke  ix.. 
Matthew  xvu.,and  Hark  ix.,  real  or  Imaginary  onlyr 
If  real,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  Ught  which 
changed  the  countenance  and  raiment?  In  what 
form  did  Moses  and  Ellas  come,  and  how  could  the 
disciples  recoenize  them  ?  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  ctond  thu  overshadowed  them,  and  the  voice  out 
of  the  cloud?  What  could  be  the  object  in  the 
Transf^nratioo?  C.  W.  F. 

This  narrative,  given  bj  three  of  the  Evangelists,  relates 
a  real  «venL  Pretenutoial  pheoomena  earthly  oc- 
OiiTed.  Whether  the  actual  occurrences  have  been  roag- 
oitied  in  the  narratives  is  an  open  question,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  tlie  story  of  Gethsemane  may  have  been  added 
to,  as  the  maisin  of  the  Revised  Version  indicates  (see 
Ijikesdi,.43.44).  One  lAo  ii  fudUwr  iriUi  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society  iac  Psychical  Research  finds  no 
difBcahy  in  admitting  the  -occurrence  of  a  preternatural 
li^ht,  apparitions,  and  a  voice  in  the  ^r.  More  than  this 
no  critical  investigator  of  this  event  can  affirm.  A  cloud 
on  a  mountain,  of  course,  is  wholly  natural  One  may 
think  that  Jesus  told  the  disdples  something  which 
caused  them  to  designate  the  apparitions  as  Moses  and 
EBjaJi.  Whether  the  voice  was  articulate  speech  or  a 
sound  sympathetically  interpreted  by  the  bearers,  like 
the  tongue-!q)ealdng  in  1  Corinthians  xiv.,  cannot  be 
determined.  The  object  of  the  Transfiguration  must  be 
inferred  from  the  effect  of  it.  a  demonstraUon  of  the 
glofious  nature  of  the  life  enshrined  in  the  form  of  the 
Carpenter's  Son. 

Will  you  favor  a  long-time  subscriber  by  tell- 
ing me  what  literature  on  the  subject "  The  P'roblem 
0*  the  Country  Church  "  1  can  secure,  and  where  to 
obtain  it?  L.  M. 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  tiie  meeting  of  the  Evan- 
geBcal  Alliance  in  1893  at  Chicago,  and  a  report  of  it  Is 
given  In  the  second  <rf  the  two  voluroesentitled  "  Section . 
Conferences,"  whldi  can  probably  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York.  The  results 
irf  investigation  and  work  among  the  country  churches  of 
Maine  and  Ohio  fnmbhed  txm^deraUe  material  for  the 
occasion.  In  **  Parish  PfoUems,"  by  Dr.  Gladden  (The 
Century  (>>mpanT.  N«w  YorlO,  Is  a  good  article  by  the 
Ker.  J.  K.  Nottboir  on  **  The  Needs  of  the  Country 
Church." 

Kindly  state  a  number  of  books  which  would 
be  useful  to  a  group  of  Sunday«:hooI  teachers  study- 
ing the  History  and  Literatureof  Israel  from  Etijah 
to  John  the  Baptist.  A.  R.  H. 

See  Kent's  "  History  of  the  Hebrew  People  "  and  "  His- 
tory of  tin  Jewidi  People;"  also  Riggs's  history  of  the 
same,  irtth  **  Messages  of  the  EarUer  Pn^)hets "  and 
**  Messages  of  the  later  Prophets"  and  Stanley's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  Church"  (Scribnersj.  See  also 
Kantzsdt's  "  Outline  of  the  History  of  Old  Testament 
Uteiatan"  (Putnam^,  or  Bennett's  "Primer  of  the 


fiiUe"  (Holt).  For  the  literature  upon  specific  books 
you  will  probably  find  references  in  the  f<»egidair. 

1.  Can  you  give  me  the  addresses  of  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Rights  Association  and  the  Woman's 
National  Indian  Association?  2.  Does  Dr. Glad- 
den's  book,  "  How  Much  is  Left  of  the  OU  Doc- 
trines." detane  the  poiution  held  by  the  Higher  Critics 
regarding  the  Bible  and  Church  cieedsf 

I.  Address  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  1305  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 2.  Dr.  Gladden  writes  from  the  sUndpoint  of 
what  has  been  called  the  New  Theology,  rather  than 
from  that  of  the  higher  criticism.  His  aim  is  to  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  the  creeds,  the  vital 
substance  and  force  of  the  fundamental  Christian  truths 
are  conserved  In  the  new  forms  of  theological  thought. 

Kindly  give  me  die  explanation  to  John  i.,  12, 
and  Konuviii,  14, 15.  Are  we  not  taumt  generally 
that  God  is  not  simply  the  Patber  fABeaafers,  but 
the  Father  of  the  Race  ?  What,  then,  do  the  above 
passages  mean  ?  W.  B.  S. 

Distinguish  between  filial  nature  and  filial  character. 
These  passages  refer  to  filial  character.  All  men  are  by 
nature  God's  children ;  not  all  are  such  In  character. 
This  distinction  is  one  that  is  made  also  In  human  fami- 
lies. 

Kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  customary  way 
in  Cof^regational  churches  to  act  upon  a  request  for 
letter  to  a  Unitarian  church,  and  what  do  yuu  con- 
sider the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  ?    H.  W.  R. 
The  proper  course,  when  a  church  member  requests  a 
letter  of  dismission  and  recommendation  to  any  Chris- 
tian church,  b  to  grant  the  same.  This  Is  customarily 
done,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  customary  in  Coiw 
gregational  churches  to  do  otherwise  irtien  dismission  to 
a  Unitarian  church  Is  requested,  though  cases  t&  didng 
otherwise  have  occurred. 

What  is  the  most  trustworthy  and  *'  up-to-date  " 
account  of  the  origin  and  customs  of  the  Aryan  race  ? 
What  b  the  value  of  Moiris's  "  Aryan  Race  "  (S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.,  m\  H.E. 
The  subject  of  Aryan  origin  is  so  problematical  tiiat  one 
of  the  latest  authorities  briefly  rel^ates  it  to  the  limbo  of 
uncertainties.  The  work  you  refer  to,  while  thus  ooncU- 
tioned,  b  valuable  in  other  respects. 

The  Boys'  Busy  Life  Club.  The  report 
of  this  club  On  Milwaukee)  b  heartily  commended  to 
the  attention  of  the  inquirers  who  from  time  to  time 
apply  to  us  for  such  lulormatlon.  Address  Hn.  Henry 
F.  Whitcomb,  721  Franklin  Street,  MUwauhea,  Wis. 

A  lady  who  is  very  ill  desires  to  hear  an  old 

hymn,  of  which  the  tirst  line  is : 

"  'Ti3  for  eternal  worlds  we  steer." 
Can  any  one  inform  me  where  I  can  find  this  hymn? 

0.  D.  W. 
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Mr.  Bryan's  Address  on  Imperialism 

We  print  below  a  few  of  the  more  important  paragraphs  in  the  address  delivered  at  Indian- 
apolb  on  Wednesday,  August  8,  in  response  to  the  notification  by  the  Democratic  National 
Ccnnmittee.  We  comment  on  the  address  editorially  on  another  page.  Mr.  Bryan  had  jit- 
viously  announced  that  he  would  treat  in  this  address  only  that  issue  which  the  Democratic 
{datform  declared  to  be  of  paramount  importance,  reserving  discussion  of  the  other  issues  of 
the  campaign  for  his  formal  letter  of  aceptance.— The  Editors. 


The  Trea^  with  Spain 
I  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  be- 
lieved it  better  to  ratify  the  treaty  and  end  the 
war,  release  the  volunteers,  remove  the  excuse 
for  war  expenditures,  and  then  give  to  the  Fil- 
ipinos the  independence  which  might  be 
forced  from  Spain  by  a  new  treaQr.  In  view 
of  the  criticism  which  my  action  aroused  in 
some  quarters  I  take  this  occasion  to  restate 
the  reasons  given  at  that  time.  I  thoi^ht  it 
safer  to  trust  the  American  people  to  give  in- 
dependence to  die  Filipinos  than  to  trust  the 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose  to  diplomacy 
with  an  unfriendly  nation.  Lincoln  embodied 
an  argument  in  the  question,  when  he  asked, 
**  Csin  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends 
can  make  laws  r*'  I  believe  Aat  we  are  now  in 
a  bettCT  position  to  wage  a  successful  contest 
against  Imperialism  than  we  would  have  been 
had  die  treaty  been  rejected.  With  the  treaty 
ratified,  a  clean-cut  issue  is  presented  between 
a  government  by  consent  and  a  government 
by  forc^  and  Imperialists  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  that  happens  until  the 
question  is  setded.  If  die  trea^  had  been  re- 
jected, the  opponents  of  Imperialism  would 
have  been  hera  responsible  tor  any  intema- 
tional  complicatimis  which  mig^t  have  arisen 
before  the  ratification  of  another  treaty. 

Imperialitm  and  the  Boer  War 
Even  now  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  par- 
alyzing influence  of  Imperialism.  Heretofore 
this  Nation  has  been  prompt  to  exj^ess  its 
sympathy  with  those  who  were  fig^tti^  for 
civilliberty.  While  our  sphere  of  activity  has 
been  limited  to  the  western  hemisphere,  our 
sympadiies  have  not  been  bounded  by  the 
seas.  We  have  felt  it  due  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  strug- 
gling for  the  right  to  govern  themselves,  to 
proclaim  the  interest  which  our  people  have 
from  the  date  of  tiieir  own  independence  felt 
in  every  contest  between  human  ri^ts  and 
arbitrary  power.  Three-quartov  of  a  century 
ago,  when  our  Nation  was  small,  the  struggles 
<n  Greece  aroused  our  people,  and  Welter 
and  Clay  ^ave  eloquent  expression  to  the  uni- 
versal desire  for  G  recian  independence.  In 
1896  all  parties  manifested  a  lively  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  Cubans ;  but  now,  when  a 
war  is  in  progress  in  South  Africa  which  must 
result  in  die  extension  of  the  monarchical 
idea  or  in  die  triumph  of  a  republic,  the  advo- 
cates of  Imperialism  in  this  country  dare  not 
say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  Boers.  Sympathy 
for  the  Boers  does  not  arise  from  any  unfriend- 
liness toward  England  ;  the  American  people 
are  not  unfriendly  toward  the  people  of  any 
nation.  This  sympathy  is  due  to  the  faot  tha^ 
999 


as  stated  in  our  platform,  we  bdieve  m  tiie 
principle  of  self-government,  and  reject,  asdid 
our  forefathers,  the  claims  of  monarchy.  If 
this  Nation  surrenders  its  belief  in  the  universal 
application  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  die 
l5eclaration  of  Independence,  it  will  lose  the 
prestige  and  influence  whkh  it  has  enjoyed 
among  the  nations  as  an  exponent  of  pt^ar 
government. 

Jefferson  Quoted 
Our  opponents,  conscious  of  tfie  weaknesi 
of  their  cause,  seek  to  confuse  Imperialism 
with  expansion,  and  have  even  darea  to  daim 
Jefferson  as  a  supporter  of  Aeir  ptdicy.  Jef- 
ferson spoke  so  freely  and  used  language  widi 
such  preciuon  that  no  one  can  be  ienorant  of 
his  views.  On  one  occasion  he  declared:  '^U 
there  be  one  principle  more  deeply  rooted  than 
any  odier  in  the  mmd  of  every  American,  it  is 
that  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
quest." And  again  he  said:  "  Conquest  is 
not  in  our  principles;  it  is  inconsistent ifidi 
our  government" 

ImperiaUBm  or  Bxpnnrion? 

The  forcible  annexation  of  territory  to  be 
governed  by  arbitrary  power  differs  as  much 
m>m  the  acquisition  of  territory  to  be  buQtiqi 
into  States  as  a  monarchy  differs  from  a 
democracy.  The  Democratic  party  does  not 
oppose  expansion  when  expansion  enlai^ 
the  area  of  die  Republic  and  incorpcH^tes  ItoA 
which  can  be  settled  by  American  citizens,  or 
adds  to  our  population  peofde  who  are  willing 
to  become  cittzeos,  and  are  camble  of  dis- 
charging their  duties  as  such.  The  acquiu- 
lion  of  the  Louisiana  territory,  Florida,  Texas, 
and  other  tracts  which  have  been  secured  from 
time  to  time,  enlarged  the  Republic,  and  the 
Constitution  foUowed  the  flag  into  the  new 
territory.  It  is  now  proposed  to  seize  upon 
distant  territory  already  more  densdy  popu- 
lated than  our  own  country,  and  to  force  upon 
die  people  a  government  for  iriiich  diere  bno 
warrant  in  our  Constitution  or  our  laws.  Even 
the  argument  that  this  earth  belongs  to  tiiose 
who  desire  to  cultivate  it  and  have  the  pby»- 
cal  power  to  acquire  it  cannot  be  invoked  to 

i'ustify  the  appropriation  of  the  PhiHnnne 
slands  by  the  United  States.  If  the  idands 
were  uninhabited,  American  citizens  would 
not  be  willing  to  go  tiiere  and  till  the  sinl. 
The  white  race  wiUnot  live  so  near  the  equa- 
tor. Other  nations  have  tried  to  colouze  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  Netherlands  have 
controlled  Java  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
yet  to-day  there  are  less  than  60,000  people  ol 
European  birth  scattered  amons  25,OO(M]00 
natives.  Af  ^  a  century  and  a  oaU  «  Eas* 
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iah  domination  in  India,  less  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  oneper  cent  of  the  people  of  India 
ire  of  £i»duh  birth,  and  it  requires  an  army 
3t  70,000  British  soldiers  to  take  care  of  the 
tax-collectors.  Spain  has  asserted  title  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  three  centuries,  and 
yet,  iraen  our  fleet  entered  Manila  Bay,  there 
were  less  than  10,000  Spaniards  residing  in  the 
Philippines. 

A  colonial  policy  means  that  we  shall  send 
to  the  Philippines  a  few  traders,  a  few  taslc- 
Doasters,  and  a  few  office-holders,  and  an  army 
large  enough  to  support  the  authori^of  a 
small  firadum  of  the  peot^e,  while  they  rule 
ihe  natives. 

What  is  Our  Duty? 

Some  say  that  it  is  our  duty  to  hold  the 
Philipinne  Islands.  But  duty  is  not  an  argu- 
ment ;  it  is  a  conclusion.  To  ascertain  what 
4>ur  duty  is  in  any  emergency,  we  must  apply 
well-settled  and  generally  accepted  princiiues. 
It  is  our  duty  to  avoid  stealing,  no  matter 
whether  the  thin^  to  be  stolen  is  of  great  or 
little  value.  It  is  our  duty  to  avoid  killing  a 
human  being,  no  matter  where  the  human 
being  lives  or  to  what  race  or  class  he  belot^. 
Kvery  one  reca«nizes  tfie  obligation  imposed 
upon  individuau  to  observe  both  the  human 
and  mwal  law*  but  as  some  deny  the  appli- 
cation of  those  laws  to  nations,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  quote  the  opinion  of  others. 

Jefferson,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher 
political  authority,  said :  "  1  know  of  but  one 
(^e  of  morality  for  men,  whether  acting 
singly  or  collectively.'* 

franldin,  whose  learning  wisdom,  and  vir- 
bie  are  a  part  of  the  mceless  legacy  be- 
queadied  to  us  from  the  Revolutionary  days, 
exjwessed  the  same  idea  in  even  stronger  lan- 
guage, when  he  said  :  "Justice  is  as  strictly 
due  between  neighbor  nations  as  between 
neighbor  citizens.  A  highwayman  is  as  much 
a  robber  when  he  plunders  in  a  gang  as  when 
sii^y;  and  the  nation  that  makes  an  unjust 
war  u  only  a  great  gang." 

Men  may  asrc  to  do  in  crowds  what  they 
would  not  dare  to  do  as  individuals,  but  the 
moral  character  of  an  act  is  not  determined  by 
the  number  of  those  who  join  in  it  Force  can 
defend  a  right  but  force  has  never  yet  created 
a  right  If  it  was  true,  as  de:Jared  in  the 
resolutions  of  intervention,  that  the  Cubans 
**  are  and  of  rig^t  ought  to  be  free  and  independ- 
ent** Oanguage  taSta  from  the  Declaration 
of  Indep^ence),  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
Filipinos  **  are  ami  of  right  ought  to  be  free 
and  independent**  The  r^ht  of  the  Cubans 
to  freedom  was  not  based  upon  their  proxim- 
ity to  the  United  States,  nor  upon  me  lan- 
guage which  thev  spoke,  nor  yet  upon  the 
race  or  races  to  wnicli  they  belong.  Congress, 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  dedared 
ihat  the  princijMes  enunciated  at  Philadelphia 
in  1776  were  still  alive  and  apjriicable  to  the 
Cubans. 

Menace  of  a  Standing  Army 

If  we  have  an  imperial  policy,  we  must  have 
a  large  standii^  army,  as  its  natural  and  neces- 
sary implement  The  spirit  vdiich  will  Justify 
the  £cvciUe  annexation  of  the  Philippine 
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Islands  will  justify  the  seizure  of  other  islands 
and  the  dommation  of  other  peoples,  and  with 
wars  of  conquest  we  can  expect  a  certain,  if 
not  rapid,  growth  of  our  military  establish- 
ment That  a  Ur^  permanent  increase  in 
our  regular  army  is  intended  by  the  Republi- 
can leiuders  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  a  matter  of  fact.  In  his  message  of  De- 
cember 15,  1898,  the  President  asked  for 
authority  to  increase  the  standing  army  to 
100,000.  In  1896  the  army  contained  about 
25,000  men.  Within  two  years  the  Presklent 
asked  for  four  times  that  many,  and  a  Repub- 
lican House  of  Representatives  complied  witii 
the  request  after  the  Spanish  treaty  had  been 
signed  and  no  country  was  at  war  against  the 
United  States  in  any  part  of  the  woiid.  If  such 
an  army  is  demanded  when  an  imperial  policy 
is  contemplated  but  not  openly  avowed, 
what  may  be  expected  if  the  people  encourage 
the  Republican  party  by  indorsing  its  policy 
at  the  polls  ?  .A  large  standing  army  is  not 
only  a  pecuniary  burden  to  the  people,  and,  if 
accompanied  by  compulsory  service,  a  con- 
stant source  of  irritation,  but  it  is  ever  a  men- 
ace to  a  republican  form  of  government  The 
army  is  the  personification  of  force,  and  mili- 
tarism will  inevitably  change  the  ideals  of  the 
people,  and  turn  the  thoughts  of  our  young 
men  from  the  arts  of  peace  to  tiie  science  of 
war.  The  government  which  relies  for  its  de- 
fense upon  Its  citizens  is  more  likely  to  be  just 
than  one  which  has  at  call  a  large  body  of 
professional  soldiers.  A  small  standing  army 
and  a  well-equipped  and  well-discipltned  State 
militia  are  sufficient  in  ordinary  times ;  and  in 
an  emergency  the  Nation  should  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  place  its  dependence  upon  the 
volunteers  who  come  from  all  occupations  at 
their  country's  call,  and  return  to  productive 
labor  when  their  services  are  no  longer  re- 
quired— men  who  fight  when  the  country 
needs  fighters,  and  work  when  the  coimtiy 
needs  workers. 

Citizens  or  Subjects? 

The  Republican  platform  assumes  that  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  be  retained  under 
American  sovereignty,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  the  Republican  leaders  a  discus- 
sion of  the  future  status  of  the  Filipino.  Is 
he  to  be  a  citizen  or  a  subject  ?  Are  we  to 
bring  into  the  body  politic  ei^t  or  ten  million 
Asiatics,  so  different  from  us  in  race  and  his- 
tory that  amalgamation  is  impossible?  Are 
they  to  share  with  us  in  making  the  laws  and 
shaping  the  destiny  of  this  Nation?  No  Re- 
publican of  prominence  has  been  bold  enough 
to  advocate  such  a  proposition.  The  McEnery 
resolution,  adopted  oy  the  Senate  immediategr 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  expressly  ' 
negatives  tiiis  idea.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form describes  the  situation  when  it  says  that 
die  Filipinos  cannot  be  citizens  without  en- 
dangering our  civilization.  Who  will  dispute 
it?  And  what  is  the  alternative?  If  the 
Filipino  is  not  to  be  a  citizen,  shall  we  make 
him  a  subject? 

On  that  question  the  Democratic  i^tform 
^leaks  with  emphasis.  It  declares  Aat  the 
FHiinno  cannot  bea  subject  without  endanger* 
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iDg  our  form  of  government.  A  republic  can 
have  no  subjects.  A  subject  is  possible  only 
in  a  government  resting  u^o  force ;  he  is  un- 
known in  a  government  deriving  its  justpowers 
from  the  consent  of  the  gov6med.  The  Re- 
publican platform  says  that "  the  lai^est  meas- 
ure of  self-government  consistent  with  their 
welfare  and  our  duties  shall  be  secured  to  them 
[the  Filipinos]  by  law,"  This  is  a  strange 
doctrine  tor  a  government  which  owes  its  very 
existence  to  the  men  who  offered  their  lives  as 
a  protest  against  government  without  consent 
and  taxation  without  reivesentation.  In  what 
respect  does  die  position  of  the  Republican 
party  diUcr  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
English  Government  in  1776?  Did  not  the 
English  Government  promise  a  good  govern- 
ment to  the  colonists?  What  king  ever  prom- 
ised a*  bad  government  to  his  people?  Did 
not  the  English  Government  promise  that  the 
colonists  should  have  the  largest  measure  of 
self-government  coiuistent  with  their  welfare 
and  Ei^lish  duties?  Did  not  the  Spanish 
Government  jH-omise  to  give  to  the  Cubans 
the  largestmeasureof  self-government  consist- 
ent with  their  welfare  and  Spanish  duties? 
The  whole  difference  between  a  monarchy  and 
a  republic  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence. 
In  a  monarchy  the  king  gives  to  the  people 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  good  government ;  in 
a  republic  the  people  secure  for  themselves 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  good  government. 
The  Republican  party  has  accept^  the  Euro- 
pean idea  and  planted  itself  upon  the  ground 
t^en  by  George  III.,  and  by  every  ruler  who 
distrusts  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
government  or  denies  them  a  voice  in  their 
own  affurs. 

Can  We  Role  C<doniea? 
**  Can  we  not  govern  colonies?^  we  are 
asked.  The  question  is  not  what  we  can  do, 
but  what  we  ought  to  do.  This  Nation  can 
do  whatever  it  desires  to  do,  but  it  must  accept 
responsibility  for  what  it  does.  If  the  Con- 
stitution stands  in  the  way,  the  people  can 
amend  the  Constitution.  I  repeat,  the  Nation 
can  do  whatever  it  desires  to  ao,  but  it  cannot 
avoid  the  natural  and  legitimate  results  of  its 
own  conduct.  The  young  man,  upon  reaching 
his  majoritv,  can  do  what  he  pleases.  He  can 
disregard  the  teachings  of  his  parents ;  he  can 
trample  upon  all  that  he  has  been  taught  to 
consider  sacred ;  he  can  disobey  the  laws  of 
the  State,  the  laws  of  society,  and  the  laws  of 
God.  He  can  stamp  failure  upon  his  life,  and 
make  his  very  existence  a  curee  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  he  can  bring  his  father  and  mother 
in  sorrow  to  the  grave ;  but  he  cannot  annul 
the  sentence,  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
And  so  with  this  Nation.  It  is  of  age,  and  it 
can  do  what  it  pleases;  it  can  spurn  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  it  can  repudiate  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Nation  rests;  it  can 
employ  force  instead  of  reason ;  it  can  substi- 
tute might  for  ri^t;  it  can  conquer  weaker 
people ;  it  can  exploit  their  lands,  appropriate 
their  propertjr,  and  kill  their  people ;  out  it  can- 
not repeal  ^e  moral  law,  or  escape  Ae  pun- 


ishment decreed  for  the  violation  of  human 
rights. 

America  Already  a  World-Power 
For  more  than  a  century  this  Natioa  has 
been  a  world-power.  For  ten  decades  it  has 
been  die  most  potent  influence  in  the  world. 
Not  only  has  it  been  a  world-power,  but  it  has 
done  more  to  affect  the  politics  of  the  human 
race  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
combined.  Because  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  promulgated,  others  have  been 
promulgated :  because  the  patriots  of  1 776 
fought  for  liberty,  others  have  fought  for  it; 
because  our  Constitution  was  adopted^  other 
constitutions  have  been  adopted.  The  growth 
of  the  principle  of  self^vemment,  planted  6a 
American  soil,  has  been  the  overshadowing 
political  fact  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
has  made  this  Nation  conspicuous  among  die 
nations,  and  ^ven  it  a  place  in  history  si^  as 
no  other  nation  has  ever  enjoyed.  Nothing 
has  been  able  to  check  the  onward  march  o1 
this  idea.  I  am  not  willing  that  this  Nation 
shall  cast  aside  the  omnipotent  weapon  of 
truth  to  seize  again  the  weapon  of  physical 
warfare.  I  would  not  exchange  the  giory  ol 
this  Republic  for  the  jdory  of  all  the  empires 
that  have  risen  and  faUen  since  time  b^an. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Plan  and  Purpow 

There  is  an  easy,  honest,  honorable  solntion 
of  the  Philippine  question.  It  is  set  forth  in 
die  Democratic  platform,  and  it  is  submitted 
with  confidence  to  the  American  people.  This 
plan  I  unreservedly  indorse.  If  elected,  I 
shall  convene  Congress  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion as  soon  as  I  am  inaugurated,  and  recom- 
mend an  immediate  declaration  of  the  Nation's 
purpose,  first,  to  establish  a  stable  fmn  of 
government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  just  as 
we  are  now  establishing  a  stable  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  island  of  Cuba;  second,  to  give 
independence  to  the  Filipinos,  just  as  we  have 
promised  to  give  independence  to  the  Cubans ; 
third,  to  protect  the  Filipinos  from  outside 
interference  while diey  workout  their  destiny, 
just  as  we  have  protected  the  republics  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  are,  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrhie,  pledged  to  protect  Cuba.  A 
European  protectorate  often  results  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  ward  by  the  guardian.  An 
American  protectorate  gives  to  the  naticm 
protected  the  advanta^  of  our  strength,  with- 
out making  it  the  victim  of  our  greed.  For 
three-quarters  of  a  century  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  been  a  shield  to  neighboring  repub- 
lics, and  yet  It  has  imposed  no  pecuniarr 
burden  upon  us.  After  the  Filipinos  had 
aided  us  in  the  war  against  Spain,  we  could 
not  honorably  turn  them  over  to  their  fwiner 
masters ;  we  could  not  leave  them  to  be  the 
victims  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations ;  and  since  we  do  not  desire  to 
make  them  a  part  of  us,  or  to  hold  them  as 
subjects,  we  propose  the  only  altematiK, 
namely,  to  give  them  independence  and  fpiard 
them  agunst  molestation  mnn  without. 
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After  two  months  and 
a  half  of  siege,  semi- 
starvation,  and  daily  peril  of  their  lives, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Peking,  with  their 
families,  attendants  and  subordinates, 
and  guards,  together  with  the  other  for- 
eigners who  happened  to  be  in  the  Chi- 
nese capital  on  June  3,  when  communicar 
tion  with  the  outer  world  was  cut  off,  have 
been  rescued  by  the  troops  of  the  allies. 
The  full  story  of  their  experiences  re- 
mains to  be  told  ;  it  will  doubdess  prove 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes  in  mod- 
em history.  The  first  authentic  account 
of  the  capture  of  Peking  came  from  Tokio, 
where  a  despatch  had  been  received  from 
General  Yamagatchi,  commanding  the 
Japanese  column ;  this  stated  that  the 
assault  was  made  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week,  that  Japanese  and  Russians  attacked 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tungchow  Canal, 
the  Americans  and  British  on  the  south 
side,  and  that  at  nightfall  the  Japanese 
blew  up  the  eastern  gates  of  the  Tartar 
City  and  entered,  while  the  American  and 
Bridsh  were  entering  the  Chinese  City — 
the  southern  part  of  Peking.  The  lega- 
tions were  soon  reached,  and  the  Minis- 
ters and  their  staffs  found  to  be  safe. 
The  Chinese  made  a  vigorous  defense, 
and,  according  to  General  Yamagatchi, 
lost  five  hundred  killed,  while  the  Japan- 
ese loss  was  about  a  hundred  killed.  The 
news  was  confirmed  by  despatches  received 
in  Washington  from  Admiral  Remey  and 
General  Chaffee.  The  first  accounts 
stated  with  considerable  positiveness  that 
the  Empress  Dowager  and  her  court, 
guarded  by  a  large  force  of  Imperial 
troops  and  accompanied  by  a  still  larger 
force  of  Boxers,  had  fled  to  Hsianfu,  the 
capital  of  the  Province  of  ShensL  This 
city  is  about  six  hundred  miles  southwest 
of  Peking,  near  the  union  of  the  Hoangho 
and  Hweiho  Kivers,  and  is  difficult  of 


access,  the  easiest  method  of  approach 
from  the  coast  being  by  the  Hoangho 
River,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  These  reports  of  the  flight  of  the 
Empress  Dowager  were,  however,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  contradicted  by  the 
startling  statement,  which  came  simulta- 
neously from  Admiral  Remey  (who  cred- 
ited his  information  to  Japanese  sources) 
and  Admiral  Bruce,  of  the  British  navy, 
that  the  Empress  was  detained  by  General 
Yung-Lu  in  the  inner  or  "  forbidden  "  city, 
that  a  last  stand  was  being  made  there 
by  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  inner  city 
was  being  bombarded  by  the  allies.  At 
present  writing  the  weight  of  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  Empress  Dowager,  Prince 
Tuan,  and  probably  the  Emperor,  fled  the 
day  before  the  assault  was  made,  but  that 
a  body  of  Chinese  in  the  inner  city  were  at 
last  accounts  making  a  stubborn  resistance. 
The  Japanese  cavalry  are  said  to  be  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitives.  Admiral  Remey  also 
sends  the  curious  and  interesting  statement 
that  General  Chaffee  reports  that  he  en- 
tered the  legation  grounds  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  (Tuesday),  and  also  that  the 
American  loss  was  only  eight  wounded ; 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  report  differs  rad- 
ically from  the  despatch  to  Tokio ;  either 
a  mistake  in  dates  has  been  made  some- 
where, or  our  forces  entered  the  legations 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  general  as- 
sault, which  seems  hardly  probable.  All 
reports  state  that  in  the  capture  of  Peking, 
as  in  the  entire  campaign,  the  Japanese 
troops,  who  greatly  exceed  the  other  allies 
in  number,  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery 
and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  The 
occupation  of  Peking  has  been  followed 
by  China's  formal  application  through  Li- 
Hung-Chang  for  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  Li-Hung-Chang  suggests 
that  Mr.  Conger  would  be  acceptable  as  the 
American  Commissioner  for  thispurpose. 
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■A.  Futon  of  '^^^  Americans, 
Chiu  English,  and  Europeans  in 
Peking  only  closes  one  epi- 
sode of  the  Chinese  question ;  others  of 
more  importance  as  rt^ards  permanent 
historical  interest,  although  less  immedi- 
ately pressing  and  exciting,  are  now  to  be 
taken  up.  It  can  fairly  be  said  that  the 
United  States  morally  and  diplomatically 
has  taken  a  leading  part — many  would 
say  Me  leading  part — in  the  recent  deal- 
ings with  China.  Its  refusal  to  join  in 
the  attack  on  the  Taku  forts,  its  clear  and 
definite  statement  that  this  countrj-  in- 
sisted, first,  on  the  rescue  of  its  citizens  in 
Peking,  second,  on  the  establishment  of 
order  and  safeQr  in  China,  and,  third,  on 
the  giving  of  substantial  guarantees  for 
the  future  by  China  as  to  the  safety  of 
foreigners  and  the  preservation  of  reason- 
able trade  conditions,  was  accompanied 
by  an  equally  positive  disclaimer  of  desire 
for  Chinese  territory  and  a  protest  against 
even  considering  the  subject  of  dismem- 
berment. The  principles  which  should 
govern  our  future  course  are,  therefore, 
recognized,  and  in  this  country  universally 
approved.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen,  even  from  the  bitterest  opponents 
of  the  present  Administration,  any  criti- 
cism of  its  course  in  Chinese  matters  up 
to  date,  and  actual  results  have  abun- 
dantly proved  the  practical  wisdom  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  that  course.  It  must 
be  added  that  the  practical  difficulties  in 
the  settlement  of  the  future  of  China  are 
immense,  and  chiefly  grow  out  of  the 
Powers'  suspicions  of  one  another's  inten- 
tions. Russia  is  carr>ing  on  an  extensive 
and  successful  campaign  in  the  north  ; 
she  has  cleared  the  Siberian  frontier  of 
Chinese  marauders,  has  captured  New- 
chang,  and  has  fought  a  battle,  described 
in  Russian  despatches  as  bloody  and  long- 
continued,  in  the  Amoor  district  in  Chi- 
nese territory ;  there  is  also  a  report  that 
Russia  has  landed  troops  in  Korea ;  will 
she  be  content  to  establish  a  strong,  lib- 
eral Chinese  government,  accept  indemni- 
ties, and  leave  the  boundaries  where  they 
were  ?  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted.  Ger- 
many, who  has  so  far  taken  a  minor  part 
in  the  campaign,  is  sending  large  forces, 
and  is  determined  on  signal  reparation 
for  the  murder  of  her  Minister ;  will  she 
not  insist  on  a  pushing  of  her  Kiaochau 
concession  westward  far  into  the  Shan- 


tung province?   It  is  at  least  probable 

Now  comes  the  curious  complication  ii 
the  immensely  fertile  Yangtsekiang  \-allej; 
to  which  Shanghai  is  the  gate ;  Greal 
Britain's  attempt  to  land  her  Indian  troqi 
there  met  with  a  chorus  of  protest  £ro4 
French  and  Germans,  but  when  the  troqa 
were  sent  on  to  a  more  northern  port  tha 
French  and  German  consuls  suddenly 
changed  their  attitude  and  somewhat 
shamefacedly  asked  that  the  British  be 
landed,  after  all,  for  the  general  safet)-  ofj 
the  region;  probably  France  and  Germany, 
find  that  they  prefer  to  have  a  precedent 
for  landing  their  own  troc^  in  the  Yangtse- 
kiang region  rather  than  a  precedent  fat 
excluding  all  foreign  troops.  All  these 
facts  and  others  like  them  make  pertinent 
the  question,  What  shall  be  the  United 
States'  attitude  toward  the  4$her  Powers 
if  the  latter  refuse  to  join  in  a  sincere 
effort  to  restore  order  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  China  ?  What  guarantees  can 
we  accept  from  the  Chinese  Government 
for  the  future  ?  Whom  are  we  to  reo^ 
nize  as  the  Government  of  China  ?  The^c 
are  the  questions  now  beginning  to  pre5.s 
on  our  State  Department,  and  it  can  only 
be  said  now  that  deliberation,  caution, 
and  firmness  are  required  in  framing  the 
replies. 


Th.w«ii>8«>ttaAM»  The  escapeof  Gen- 
eral De  Wet  from 
the  extensive  trap  laid  for  him  by  the 
British  generals  now  appears  to  have 
been  complete.  General  Kitchener,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  operation,  was  aided, 
or  was  to  have  been  aided,  by  General 
Methuen,  General  Ian  Hamilton,  and  a 
cavalry  brigade  under  General  Broad- 
wood — altogether  over  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  who  ap|nx)ached  the  elusive 
Boer  commander  of  perhaps  seven  thou> 
sand  men  from  several  different  directions. 
The  Boers'  flying  column,  however,  again 
demonstrated  the  mobility  of  their  loosely 
organized  forces,  and  with  little  difficult)' 
avoided  the  British,  who  so  greatly  out- 
numbered them,  and  went  north  bey'ond 
Rustenberg,  where  a  final  attempt  by 
Baden-Powell  to  stop  the  movement  proved 
as  unsuccessful  as  had  been  those  which 
preceded  it.  Military  critics  in  Europe 
unite  in  praising  General  De  Wet's  escape 
as  extraordinary  and  -perhaps  unique  ia 
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the  faistory  of  cavalry  campaigns.  Appar- 
ently the  British  campaign  in  the  hostile 
territory  west  of  Pretoria  must  be  b^un 
anew  ;  while  the  district  northeast  of  Pre- 
toria, held  by  General  Botha,  has  yet  to 
be  attacked.    Students  of  military  move- 
ments think  it  probable  that  Lord  Roberts's 
next  move  will  be  in  that  direction.  An 
important  event  of  the  week  has  been  the 
issuing  by  Lord  Roberts  of  a  proclama- 
tion which  cancels  his  previous  offer  of 
lenity  to  the  Boer  burghers  who  take  out 
passes  and  subscribe  to  oaths  of  neutrality. 
Lord  Roberts  says  that  this  lenity  has 
been  greatly  abused,  and  that  hereafter 
the  burghers  will  be  regarded  as  prisoners 
of  war  if  they  are  found  in  arms.  ■  The 
Orange  State  burghers  have  already  com- 
plained bitterly  that  the  regulations  made 
by  General  Kitchener  for  their  conduct 
were  severe  and  almost  impossible -to  com- 
ply with ;  now  the  Transvaal  Boers  will 
be  in  the  same  condition.    All  this  seems 
hardly  consonant  with  a  report  from  Eng- 
land that  Lord  Roberts  is  soon  to  retire 
from  the  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  South  Africa,  that  the  war  as  a  war 
will  be  declared  ended,  and  that  the  sub- 
ordinate operations  of  clearing  the  coun- 
try of  existing  hostile  bands  will  be  com- 
mitted to  General  Kitchener.    The  plot 
for  the  kidnapping  of  General  Roberts,  as 
disclosed  last  week  by  a  military  trial  in 
Pretoria,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  the 
design  of  a  light-headed  and  adventurous 
man  named  Cordua,  who  claims  that  he 
was  incited  to  form  the  plot  by  a  member 
of  the  British  police  force. 


The  Anti-Imperialist 
^SST*"**  Congress  in  Indian- 
apolis last  week  was 
composed  about  two  hundred  dele- 
gates, representing  about  twenty  different 
States  between  Massachusetts  and  Colo- 
rado, and  half  as  many  different  Anti- 
Imperialist  Leagues.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  determine  whether  the 
National  League  should  indorse  Mr. 
Bryan,  nominate  a  third  ticket,  or  merely 
adopt  resolutions  urging  the  union  of  anti- 
imperialists  upon  Congressmen  favorable 
to  their  cause.  Up  to  the  time  the  Con- 
gress assembled,  its  course  remuned  in 
doubt.  It  was  largely  made  up  of  the 
officers  of  the  various  leagues,  and  most 


of  these  men  had  strongly  opposed  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1896,  and  still  strongly  oppose 
his  position  upon  the  currency  question. 
All  doubt,  however,  was  removed  when 
the  temporary  chairman  of  the  conference, 
Mr.  Edwin  Burritt  Smith,  of  Chicago, 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Mr.  Bryan. 
The  cheers  that  were  then  given  left 
nothing  in  doubt  except  the  vrording  of 
his  indorsement,  and  the  attitude  that 
should  be  taken  toward  the  group  of 
third-party  men  who  were  simultaneously 
conferring  at  Indianapolis  regarding  the 
nomination  of  candidates  opposed  both  to 
Mr.  McKinley's  Philippine  policy  and  Mr. 
Bryan's  financial  policy.  Some  members 
of  the  convention  believed  that  Mr. 
Bryan's  cause  would  be  aided  if  such 
a  third  ticket  were  nominated,  though 
they  themselves  did  not  propose  to  vote 
for  it  This  belief,  however,  proved  to  be 
confined  to  Eastern  delegates.  The  Cen- 
tral and  Western  del^^ates'  uniformly 
believed  that  policy  as  well  as  principle 
called  for  the  most  unequivocal  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  the  union  of  all  anti- 
imperialists  upon  Mr.  Bryan.  Ex-Govemor 
Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  the  permanent 
chairman  of  the  convention,  was  strongly 
upon  the  same  side.  His  speech  was 
the  memorable  feature  of  the  convention. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  delegates  reached 
a  high  pitch  when  he  uttered  these  words : 

In  my  youth  I  left  the  Democratic  party 
when  it  surrendered  to  slavery.  In  my  aee  1 
leave  the  Republican  party,  now  that  it  nas 
surrendered  itself  to  despotic  motives.  I 
helped  create  the  Republican  party,  a  party  at 
that  time  of  justice  and  principle  and  honesty. 
I  now  believe  it  is  a  party  of  injustice  and 
despotism,  and  I  will  help  to  destroy  it.  And 
how?  There  is  but  one  available  means,  and 
you  know  what  that  is.  I  am  for  Bryan. 
Next  March,  I  trust,  we  will  have  an  inaugu- 
ration to  be  followed  by  a  policy  which  will 
bring  the  troops  out  of  the  Philippines,  dimin- 
ish the  death-roll  and  the  massacre  of  people 
in  these  distant  lands  ;  and  we  shall  then  set 
up  three  young  republics  which  shall  glory  in 
their  origin  through  the  policy  of  the  American 
people. 


At  the  close  of  ex- 
''^'•^lii?^*  Governor  Boutwell's 

speech,  the  committee 
on  resolutions  retired  to  formulate  their 
recommendations.  Ttus  committee  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  members,  one  mem- 
ber being  selected  by  each  of  the  ten 
constituent  leaguesj  and  thC5€  ten  5«l«Cfr 
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ing  the  remaining  fifteen.  In  the  com- 
mittee it  was  ascertained  that  of  the 
twenty-five  members,  one  had  abstained 
from  voting  in  1896,  seven  had  voted  for 
Mr.  Bryan,  seven  for  General  Palmer,  and 
ten  for  President  McKinley-  This  fact 
was  reported  to  the  Congress  the  following 
morning,  along  with  the  resolutions  which 
the  committee  had  unanimously  adopted. 
These  resolutions  began,  of  course,  with 
an  arraignment  of  the  Administration  for 
alleged  violations  of  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  in  its  waging  of  war  for  the 
forcible  annexation  of  an  alien  people ;  its 
denial  that  the  right  to  rule  rested  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  its  assertion 
that  this  right  could  be  purchased  from  an 
expelled  despotism ;  its  assumption  that 
Congress  could  levy  arbitrary  taxes  upon 
unrepresented  people ;  and  its  declaration, 
in  various  forms,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  did  not  extend  as  far  as  the 
authority  of  Congress  and  the  President. 
At  the  close  of  this  indictment  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  were  presented  to 
anti-imperialists  throuj^out  the  country : 

First.  That,  without  regard  to  their  views  on 
minor  questions  of  domestic  policy,  they  with- 
hold their  votes  from  Mr.  McKinley,  in  order 
to  stamp  with  their  disapproval  what  he  has 
done. 

Second.  That  they  vote  for  those  candi- 
dates for  Congress  in  their  respective  districts 
who  will  oppose  the  policy  of  imperialism. 

Third.  While  we  welcome  any  other  method 
of  opposing  the  reelection  of  Mr.  McKinley, 
we  advise  direct  support  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  crushing  imperialism. 
We  are  convinced  of  Mr.  Bryan's  sincerity 
and  of  his  earnest  purpose  to  secure  to  the 
Filipinos  their  independence.  His  position 
and  the  declarations  contained  in  the  platform 
of  his  party  on  the  vital  issue  of  the  campaign 
meet  our  unqualified  approval. 

The  debate  on  the  resolutions  was  practi- 
cally confined  to  the  third  recommenda- 
tion. Several  representatives  of  the 
third-party  movement  were  heard  in  oppo- 
sition, and  they  were  supported  by  a  few 
delegates  not  officially  connected  with  their 
movement ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion the  amendment  they  urged  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  receiving  but  fifteen 
votes.  The  Congress  was  notable  for 
the  small  attendance  of  delegates  and  the 
absence  of  men  of  National  reputation. 
The  men  who  had  been  willing  to 
give  up  several  days  and  travel  several 
luindred  miles  at  their  own  expense  were, 


by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  the  more 
ardent  of  the  anti-imperialists,  and  the 
votes  of  the  less  ardent  will  not  be  deter- 
mined by  their  action.  The  Congress 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  adjunct  of 
the  Democratic  campaign ;  nor  can  it  be 
said,  on  the  other  hand,  to  carry  any 
great  weight  either  of  public  opinion  or 
of  individual  authority.  No  one  questions 
the  honesty  of  the  men  in  attendance,  but 
they  have  not  impressed  the  country  as 
leaders  of  a  genuine  movement,  because 
they  have  failed  to  realize  the  force  of 
facts  and  to  interpret  the  situation  in  the 
light  tA  clear  and  convincing  principles^ 

^. 

CtobPoww,  Convicted  'P'^  t"^;  Of  Caleb 
Powers,  Kentucky  s 

Secretary'of  State,  during  Governor  Tay- 
lor's administration,  on  the  charge  of 
conspiring  with  others  to  kill  Senator 
Goebel,  has  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
and  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life. 
The  sentence  as  well  as  the  verdict  was 
determined  by  the  jury,  which  consisted 
of  eight  regular  or  Goebel  Democrats, 
three  anti-Goebel  Democrats,  and  one 
Republican.  Most  of  the  jurors  vere 
farmers  or  merchants,  though  the  one 
Republican  member  was  a  school-teacher. 
The  jury  was  out  but  fifty-three  minutes, 
and  most  of  this  time  was  taken  up  in 
reading  the  instructions  of  the  court 
These  instructions  were  regarded  by  the 
defense  as  severe  toward  the  accused,  as 
they  emphasized  the  duty  of  the  jury  to 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty  if  they  believed 
the  evidence  to  establish  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  that  he  had  entered  into  a 
criminal  conspiracy  which  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  Goebel,  even  if  this  murder  was 
not  a  part  of  the  original  purpose.  The 
instructions,  therefore,  were  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  in  accordance  with  which 
Paul  Corcoran  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  because  of  the  deaths  re- 
sulting from  the  Cceur  d'Alene  riots  a 
year  ago.  In  this  Kentucky  case  the 
prosecution  had  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  Secretary  Powers  took  part  in  bring- 
ing the  armed  mountaineers  to  Frank- 
fort to  overawe  the  legislators,  and  it 
convinced  the  jurors  that  he  had  not  only 
participated  in  the  appeals  to  violence 
which  seem  to  have  been  recklessly  made 
in  the  presence  of  these  mountaineeis, 
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but  also  that  he  was  in  collusion  with  one 
Youtsey,  who  is  believed  to  have  fired 
the  fatal  shot  from  the  window  of  the 
Secretary's  office.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
against  Powers,  particularly  the  men  who 
have  turned  State's  evidence  against  him, 
are  proven  to  have  been  persons  of  bad 
character,  and  the  L^slature's  appropri- 
ation of  $100,000  to  aid  in  bringing  to 
justice  the  assassins  of  Goebel  is  asserted 
by  Fowers's  friends  to  have  suborned 
some  of  the  testimony  against  him.  But 
there  were  other  witnesses,  whose  credi- 
bility was  not  shaken,  who  seem  to  have 
convinced  the  jury  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  death  of  Goebel  was  the 
outcome  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  taken  part  The 
fierceness  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Goebel  and  anti-Goebel  Actions  of  the 
Democracy  makes  it  impossible  to  regard 
the  verdict  as  purely  partisan.  The  Re- 
publican party  in  Kentucky  will  be  heavily 
weighted  in  the  campaign  by  the  connec- 
tion of  Republican  officials  with  a  crime 
which  violated  every  American  instinct 

The  two  noted  men 
Conip.SitoB  whose  deaths  were  re- 
ported last  week  repre- 
sented distinct  and  opposed  American 
types — and  this  illustrates  a  fact  not  al- 
ways recognized  by  theorizers,  that  there 
are  not  two  but  many  types  of  character 
and  temperament  which  may  all,  with 
equal  truth,  be  termed  American.  Mr. 
Ingalls  was  quick,  nervous,  brilliant,  at 
his  best  a  master  of  words  ;  he  was  criti- 
cal, distrustful,  and  cynical — perhaps  he 
will  be  best  remembered  by  his  specious 
and  false  generalization,  "  The  purification 
of  politics  is  an  iridescent  dream essen- 
tially he  was  destructive,  a  man  who  shone 
more  in  public  life  as  an  enemy  than  as  a 
friend.  Mr.  Huntington,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  long-headed,  solid  in  thought 
and  action,  a  trifle  stolid  in  temperament, 
a  doer  rather  than  a  talker — in  short, 
essentially  constructive.  While  Ingalls's 
political  career  began  in  brilliant  oratory, 
it  ended  in  political  defeat.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington's began  with  the  saving  of  every 
cent  of  wages  he  received  for  his  first 
year  of  work  (board  and  clothing  being 
supplied  by  his  employer),  and  ended, 
not  merely  in  the  possession  of  a  fortune 


variously  estimated  by  the  press  at  from 
twenty  to  eighty  millions,  but  in  the  con- 
trol of  a  vast  system  of  railways  and 
steamships,  whose  existence  was  in  large 
measure  due  to  his  energy,  financial  skill, 
and  invincible  perseverance — he  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  could  not  be  outdone  in 
waiting  by  any  one  but  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  steps  in  Mr.  Ingalls's 
career,  following  his  graduation  at  Will- 
iams, where  he  was  a  classmate  of  Gar- 
field, were,  briefly :  admission  to  the  bar, 
membership  in  Kansas  Territorial  and 
State  conventions.  State  Senatorship,  edi- 
torial work,  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  (1872),  in  which  be  served  as  a 
Republican  for  eighteen  consecutive  years, 
three  as  presiding  officer.  His  defeat  in 
politics  was  due  partly  to  personal  ani- 
mosities, partly  to  new  political  conditions 
in  Kansas.  Personally  he  was  an  inter- 
esting figure,  and  his  intellectual  acute- 
ness  and  command  of  his  rhetorical  tools 
were  extraordinary.  Mr.  Huntington's 
history  is  bound  up  largely  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Pacific  road  ;  he 
had  gone  to  California  in  the  days  of  the 
gold  rush,  not  as  a  miner,  but  a  trader, 
taking  with  him  a  slender  capital  saved 
in  peddling  and  small  trading,  and  keep- 
ing it  unimpaired  by  working  his  way  on 
the  ship;  little  by  little  his  capital  grew, 
until,  in  union  with  Hopkins,  Crocker,  and 
Stanford,  he  was  ready  and  able  to  handle 
large  affairs ;  then  he  saw  opportuni^  of 
running  a  railroad  from  Sacramento  to 
meet  the  Union  Pacific ;  the  way  in  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  secured  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  of  $27,000,000,  together 
with  alternate  sections  of  land,  after 
*'  freezing  out "  the  smaller  investors  in 
the  enterprise,  financed  the  work,  carried 
it  through  (the  last  spike  was  driven  in 
1869),  and  made  a  gigantic  profit,  forms  a 
most  instructive  and  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  American  industrial  growth, 
one  which  contains  also  facts  not  alto- 
gether creditable  in  a  high  moral  sense  to 
the  financiers — facts  which  might  well  be 
of  use  as  a  warning  to  our  Government 
in  its  future  dealings  with  railways.  The 
organization  of  the  Southern  Pacific  fol- 
lowed ;  in  it  were  merged  twenty-six  cor- 
porations, with  9,000  miles  of  raUway  and 
5,000  miLs  of  steamship  lines.  Mr. 
Huntington  was  also  largely  interested  in 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and 
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in  several  other  great  companies.  He 
was  a  man  of  wonderful  reserve  power, 
of  enormous  capacity  for  work,  and  of  the 
most  temperate  and  quiet  habits. 


this  rioting  took  place  is  prima  fade  evi- 
dence of  the  corruption  and  inefficiency 
of  the  police. 


The  Raca  Rl«ta 
Id  N«w  York 


There  were  striking  simi- 
larities and  also  striking 
differences  between  the 
rioting  and  abuse  of  negroes  in  New  York 
last  week  and  the  recent  occurrences  in 
New  Orleans.  In  both  cities  the  moving 
cause  vras  the  killing  of  a  white  policeman 
by  a  n^fro,  in  both  the  mob  was  made  up 
of  toughs  and  hoodlums,  and  in  both  in- 
nocent negp'oes  were  outrageously  treated. 
The  New  York  rioting,  however,  did  not 
result  in  the  death  of  any  of  those  attacked, 
was  confined  to  a  small  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  was  a  very  local  outbreak  of  the 
long-smoldering  hatred  between  vicious 
whites  and  vicious  negroes  living  in  a 
certain  small  district.  Its  worst  phase, 
and  that  of  most  lasting  significance,  was 
found  in  the  conduct  of  the  police.  Evi- 
dence of  many  respectable  citizens  shows 
beyond  question  that,  if  the  police  did  not 
actually  instigate  the  disturbance  (which 
b^^n,  it  is  said,  in  the  blustering  actions 
of  an  armed  negro  in  the  street  near  a  house 
where  was  taking  place  the  funeral  of  the 
policeman  killed  some  days  before  by  the 
n^o  Harris  while  the  officer  was  trying 
to  make  an  arrest  in  plain  clothes),  they 
certainly  allowed  it  to  go  unchecked 
for  some  time,  showed  discrimination  in 
making  prisoners,  clubbed  the  negroes 
whenever  they  dared  do  so,  and,  finally,  in 
one  of  the  police  stations,  closed  the  doors 
on  one  n^o  prisoner  and  nearly  beat 
him  to  death  before  he  was  rescued  by 
the  captain  and  roundsman.  This  last 
incident  is  perhaps  the  most  shameful 
and  cruel  in  the  history  of  the  New  York 
police  force,  and  one  for  which  the  offend- 
ing officers  should  be  promptly  dischaiged 
in  dishonor  and  criminally  prosecuted. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  no  such 
action  will  be  taken,  for  the  reason  that 
the  present  commanders  of  the  force, 
from  the  chief  down,  sympathize  with  the 
vicious  elements  of  society,  as  was  abun- 
dantly shown  in  the  last  legislative  inves- 
tigation, and  under  such  conditions  it  is 
impossible  in  the  long  run  to  maintain 
good  discipline.  The  very  existence  of 
such  a  disreputable  quarter  as  that  where 


Free  Telephooe  Service 


A  recent  issue  of 


"  The  Municipality," 
the  new  bi-monthly  publication  of  the 
Wisconsin  League  of  Municipalities,  con- 
tains an  account  of  "  An  Experiment  in 
Free  Telephone  Ser\'ice,"  written  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Wicker,  the  instructor  in  e«>nonucs 
in  Dartmouth.   The  experiment  was  made 
last  winter  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  a  ci^- 
of  about  twelve  thousand  people.    At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Mayor,  the  telephone 
company  voluntarily  established  a  free 
telephone  booth  on  the  sidewalk  at  the 
comer  of  two  of  the  principal  streets. 
At  night  the  booth  was  lighted  with  elec- 
tridty.    Its  interior  contained  nothing 
but  the  telephone  instrument  and  a  card 
containing  the  list  of  subscribers.  On 
January  23,  two  or  three  months  after  the 
booth  was  opened,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wicker 
wrote  him  that  the  experiment  had  "  proved 
a  popular  success  from  the  start,"  and 
that  the  company  promised  soon  to  erect 
another  free  booth.    The  company's  list 
of  paying  subscribers  was  at  that  time 
increasing  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and 
Mr.  Wicker's  correspondent  believed  that 
the  increase  was  in  part  due  to  the 
increased  value  of  telephone  service  to 
merchants  by  reason  of  the  number  of 
people  with  whom  the  free  telephone 
brought  them  into  communication.  Three 
months  later,  however,  this  experiment, 
which  had  started      so  promisingly,  had 
been  abandoned  as  a  failure.    The  reason 
assigned  by  the  company  and  accepted  by 
the  city  authorities  was  the  abuse  of  the 
free  service  by  certain  unsocial  members 
of  the  community.     "  Youngsters  and 
irresponsibles "  had  defaced  the  booth 
and  used  the  instnunent  "  recklessly  and 
viciously,  making  telephone  calls  for  mis- 
chief and  worse."   Under  these  circum* 
stances  the  booth  on  the  sidewalk  was 
given  up,  without  any  protest  from  the 
public,  and  an  orderly  Western  town  was 
deprived  of  its  free  telephone  service  be- 
cause of  the  same  kind  of  rowdyism  that 
has  checked  some  of  the  efforts  at  tree- 
planting  in  the  slums  of  great  cities. 
Mr.  Wicker  su^^^ests  that  the  result  in 
Janesville  ought  not  to  prevent  further 
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ezperiments  with  free  telephones,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  temporary  succer: 
achieved  by  the  unprotected  free  booth  on 
the  sidewalk  ought  to  lead  to  the  estab- 
lislunent  of  free  stations  in  public  build- 
ings such  as  engin&houses,  where  their' 
use  can  in  large  measure  be  guarded. 
The  fact  that  free  booths  are  of  unques- 
tioned commercial  value  to  new  telephone 
companies,  which  can  get  subscribers  only 
by  assuring  them  that  they  will  be  put  in 
communication  with  a  large  number  of 
people,  makes  it  seem  possible  that  the 
Janesville  experiment,  in  a  modified  form, 
may  yet  get  a  foothold  in  a  large  number 
of  places. 


In  the  current  issue  of 

the  "Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Academy  "  Dr.  Delos 
F.  Wilcox  presents  the  results  of  an  exam- 
ination of  about  two  hundred  American 
newspapers  distributed  among  the  twenty- 
one  cities  having  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  people.  He  calls  the  article  "  A 
Study  in  Social  Fsycholc^ ;"  and  if  the 
newspapers  of  various  cities  reflect  the 
tastes  of  their  inhabitants,  the  examina- 
tion furnishes  a  valuable  index  of  the  in- 
tellectual interests  of  the  urban  population' 
of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  different  subjects  is  care- 
fully measured  and  tabulated.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  manner  in  which  the  subjects 
were  treated  could  not  be  presented  with 
any  such  exactness,  and  Professor  Wilcox 
realizes  to  the  full  that  the  manner  in 
which  various  subjects  are  presented  rather 
than  the  amount  of  space  g^ven  them  fur- 
nishes the  surest  distinction  between 
rational  and  sensational  journalism.  In- 
deed, he  remarks  that  he  had  "  consider- 
able trouble  in  getting  a  quantitative  test 
which  would  ma^e  the  New  York '  Journal ' 
yellow  and  the  New  York  'Evening  Post' 
conservative."  However,  with  all  its  lim- 
itations, the  method  pursued  brings  out 
interesting  contrasts.  Chicago,  for  exam- 
ple, is  found  to  have,  on  the  average,  a 
higher  grade  of  newspapers  than  any  other 
great  ci^,  and  St  Louis  is  found  to  have 
a  lower  grade.  The  justice  of  Professor 
Wilcox's  tribute  to  Chicago  will  be  recog- 
nized by  many  serious-minded  exchange 
editors'  and  the  justice  of  his  condemna- 
tipQ  of  the  unsoundness  of  St  Louis  papers 


will  be  generally  conceded  by  those  who 
examine  his  tables.  *'  Every  one  of  the 
five  leading  dailies  of  St  Louis,"  he  points 
out,  "  gives  more  than  the  average  share 
of  space  to  'yellow'  characteristics,"  and 
be  pointedly  recalls  the  tradition  that  it 
was  a  former  editor  of  the  St  Louis 
"  Globe-Democrat "  who  first  defined  the 
most  successful  newspaper  man  as  "  the 
man  who  best  knew  where  hell  was  going 
to  break  out  next  and  had  a  reporter  on 
the  spot"  "  Nowadays,"  Professor  Wil- 
cox adds,  "  when  hell  shows  no  signs  of 
eruption,  the  successful  newspaper  man- 
ager sends  a  reporter  to  raise  it"  In  the 
brief  space  at  our  command  we  cannot 
present  even  an  outline  of  Professor  Wil- 
cox's tables,  but  the  following  items  will 
convey  an  idea  as  to  his  method — the  fig- 
ures giving  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  space 
devoted  to  each  subject : 

New     Phila-  Chi-     St.  San  Fran. 

York,  delphia.  aigo.  Louia.  Omaha,  dsco. 
Crime  and  Vice.  5       3       2        8        2»4  4 
Sporting  News.  6        $K      3'A     5%       2'^  3^ 

Business   7'^     7<5      10%    10       7%  7% 

Literature  3        3'^      5        %        4  2% 

In  his  conclusion  Professor  Wilcox  re- 
marks that,  while  the  only  far-reaching 
'emedy  for  sensational  and  unhealthy 
journalism  is  the  development  of  the 
moral  sense  of  publisher  and  public, 
meantime  *'  it  may  be  possible  to  work 
toward  a  better  journalism  by  introducing 
and  strengthening  the  legal  responsibili^ 
of  newspapers  for  publishing  only  reliable 
news." 


Among  the  great  depart- 

p^T"''  ^^"s  Exposi- 

tion is  that  of  Social  Econ- 
omy, in  which  are  exhibited  the  various 
movements  and  institutions  for  the  im- 
provement of  social  conditions.  In  this 
section  a  large  place  is  filled  by  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  League  for  Social  Service, 
which  received  the  highest  award,  a 
grand  prize.  This  international  recogni- 
tion places  the  League  among  the  fore- 
most institutions  in  the  world,  and  is  a 
tribute  to  the  high  character  and  eflficiency 
of  this  young  society,  which  will  celebrate 
its  second  birthday  on  September  first 
The  League  for  Social  Service  is  pr»:ti- 
cally  the  Mus^e  Social  of  America.  In 
May,  1899,  when  the  United  States  Com- 
mission to  the  Paris  Exposition  was  trying 
to  collect  and  interpret  ^n  exhibit  illus- 
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trating  the  various  movements  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  improvement  of  social  and 
industrial  conditions,  it  became  convinced 
that  the  league  was  particularly  fitted  for 
this  work,  and  its  President  and  Secretary 
were  appointed  special  agents  for  this 
purpose.  This  appointment  was  purely 
honorary,  as  the  League  has  never  received 
any  money  from  the  Commission  or  the 
United  States  Government ;  but  its  officers 
believed  that  the  world  should  see  at 
Paris  an  exhibit  of  what  American  em- 
ployers are  doing  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  their  employees.  They 
undertook  this  work,  although  it  involved 
the  raising  of  nearly  $5,000,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  contributing  to  the  Com- 
mission an  exhibit  that  shows  the  nations 
of  Europe  that  American  employers  are 
alive  to  their  economic  responsibilities. 
In  further  interpretation  of  the  exhibit 
the  League  contributed  four  monographs : 
"The  Social  Relief  Work  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  the  United  States;"  "The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
North  America ;"  "  Religious  Movements 
for  Social  Betterment,"  by  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong ;  arjd  "  Industrial  Betterment,"  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman.  Each  of  these  writers 
received  a  gold  medal  for  his  monograph. 
The  League  was  further  honored  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Tolman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  League,  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Jury,  assigned  to  Class  112, 
Public  and  Private  Charities.  He  was 
also  appointed  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Congress  on  Public  and  Private 
Charities,  which  met  during  the  first  week 
in  August  and  was  attended  by  1,500 
delegates.  Dr.  Tolman  will  contribute  to 
The  Outlook  before  long  a  special  illus- 
trated article  on  the  general  subject  of 
Social  Economy  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 


The  attention  which 
Tb.N.tio«^co«tt«T.*         National  Con- 

sumers*  League  has 
received  in  Paris  furnishes  occasion  for 
again  directing  the  attention  of  peo- 
ple Id  this  country  to  its  work.  It  now 
has  branch  Leagues  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  and  a  tenth  liCague  is  to  be 
organized  in  Rhode  Island  in  September. 
The  youngest  of  the  Leagues  now  organ- 


ized is  that  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which 
grew  out  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
at  the  recent  Convention  of  the  Goieral 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  that 
city.  This  new  League  already  reports 
that  it  has  obtained  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  for  about  thirty-five  hundred  em- 
ployees in  fifty  stores  and  two  factories  in 
Milwaukee — tiie  gain  in  some  of  the  stores 
being  more  than  a  half-day,  as  the  clerks 
had  previously  been  required  to  work 
Saturday  evenings.  The  efficient  Presi- 
dent of  the  Milwaukee  League,  Mrs.  G.  D. 
Berry,  found  that  public  sentiment  was 
ripe  for  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
consumers  to  give  their  patronage  to 
those  employers  who  recognized  their 
duties  to  their  employees.  In  Massachu* 
setts,  where  the  idea  for  which  the  League 
stands  has  for  the  longest  time  commanded 
the  approval  of  legislators  as  well  as  phi- 
lanthropists, the  League  has  secured  the 
same  restriction  for  the  hours  of  women 
and  children  in  stores  as  has  long  pro- 
tected women  and  children  in  factories. 
Fifty-eight  hours  per  week  is  hereafter  the 
maximum  for  which  they  can  be  kept  at 
work.  As  to  the  distinctively  National 
organization,  we  are  informed  that  its 
plan  of  introducing  a  Consumers'  Label 
•is  being  received  with  marked  favor  by 
manufacturers.  The  Consumers'  Label  is 
already  being  attached  to  the  clothing  and 
underwear  made  in  fourteen  factories, 
chiefly  in  New  England,  and  the  priv- 
ily of  using  the  label  has  been  asked 
for  in  still  other  factories,  particularly  in 
New  York.  In  the  case  of  these  New 
York  factories,  however,  the  League  has 
sensibly  refused  to  extend  its  apparent 
usefulness  until  the  State  Factory  Inspec- 
tor provides  for  such  inspection  as  will 
make  the  League's  label  in  New  York,  as 
elsewhere,  a  real  guarantee  that  goods  are 
to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  health  and  humanity.  As  the 
State  Inspector  in  New  York  has  the 
authority  to  grant  such  inspection,  the 
position  of  the'  League  is  likely  to  lead 
several  manufacturers  to  ask  for  the  in- 
spection which  others  wish  to  avoid. 

TheZloatotConcrcM  '^^^  GongreSS 
held  last  week  in  Lon- 
don has  been  in  numbers  and  also  in  other 
respects  the  most  important  and  interesting 
of  the  several  Congress^  held  by  those 
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who  are  interested  in  this  movement.  No 
less  than  five  hundred  delegates  were 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  reports  laid  before  the  members 
showed  that  the  increase  of  the  r^stered 
members  had  been  during  the  last  year 
much  larger  than  ever  before,  and  that 
in  all  ways  the  movement  appeared  to 
gain  in  strength  in  many  nations  of  the 
world.  The  Chairman  of  the  Congress, 
Dr.  Theodore  Herzel,  in  his  opening 
address  insisted  upon  the  importance  of 
a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine  as  a  factor  in 
the  Asiatic  problem  of  to-day,  and  this 
view  naturally  excited  peculiar  attention. 
He  also  stated  with  considerable  positive- 
ness  that  the  guarantee  for  the  security  of 
the  proposed  State  would  come  from  the 
great  nations  most  interested,  but  that 
the  State,  if  established,  would  be  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  This  view 
was  not  entirely  acceptable  to  all  those 
who  are  planning  for  a  new  Hebrew 
nation,  to  be  independent  and  subject  to 
no  other  power.  Mr.  Zangwill,  the  novel- 
ist, in  an  interesting  article  of  comment 
upon  the  Congress  published  in  the  Lon- 
don papers  last  week,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  present  meeting  has 
shown  a  more  sober  spirit,  with  less 
rhetoric  and  less  polemic  violence  than 
have  characterized  the  Congresses  which 
have  been  held  on  the  Continent  This, 
he  thinks,  indicates  that  practical  con- 
siderations are  now  coming  to  the  front, 
and  visionary  schemes  have  less  place. 
Mr.  Zangwill  expresses  surprise  at  the 
important  part  taken  by  the  Russian  Jews 
in  this  movement,  and  sees  in  it  proof  that 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  idealism  of 
intellect  among  the  Russian  Jews  which 
had  hardly  been  suspected.  The  sig- 
nificant feature  of  the  Congress  lay  in  the 
special  session  devoted  to  discussions  by 
women  delegates ;  non-Hebrews  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  that  Jewish  women 
were  allowed  little  part  either  in  religious 
ceremony  or  in  political  discussion,  and 
the  fact  just  quoted  is  for  that  reason 
somewhat  surprising.  Mrs.  Gottheil,  of 
New  York,  presided  over  the  sessions  of 
the  women  delegates ;  and  they  seemed 
to  agree  with  her  in  favoring  both  the 
national  and  religious  aspect  of  the  Zion- 
ist movement.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant sp^kers  were  Dr.  Max  Nordau  and 
Sir  Francis  Montefiori. 


«       ,^   This  year  demonstrates  by 

The  Northfteld  ■'    ,  j  •  ^ 

conferuKe  the  numbers  and  the  mter- 
est  at  Northfield  that,  among 
the  enduring  memorials  of  Mr.  Moody's 
life,  these  annual  Conferences  will  be  as 
conspicuous  and  as  influential  as  any. 
From  across  the  sea  and  over  the  conti- 
nent Northfield  draws,  as  to  a  shrine,  a 
multitude  of  earnest  men  and  women, 
many  of  them  youthful,  who  are  seeking 
spiritual  quickening  and  inspiration  to 
Christian  living.  Among  the  notable  ad- 
dresses of  the  week  mention  is  specially 
due  to  those  of  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan  on  "  Christian  Ethics."  He  be- 
lieved that  the  next  great  revival  in  the 
Church  would  be  an  ethical  revival,  and 
that  it  is  already  at  hand,  the  outcome  of 
an  inward  spiritual  movement  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  renewed  heart  and  thought 
to  all  the  external  details  of  our  lives,  in 
the  family  and  society,  in  commerce  and 
in  politics.  Self-preservation  he  held  to 
be  the  first  Christian  law,  as  well  as  the 
first  law  of  nature,  but  realized  only  by 
self-sacrifice,  losing  the  narrower  life  to 
find  the  latter.  Christ's  first  message  to 
us  concerns  ourselves,  laying  his  ethical 
code  first  on  a  man's  thought  and  temper 
and  tone.  The  righteousness  of  weights 
and  measures  depends  on  the  righting  of 
the  inward  center  of  all  activity  in  a  con- 
science obedient  to  Christ  as  its  King. 
Mr.  Morgan's  aiddresses  are  to  appear  in 
the  "  Northfield  Echoes,"  published  at 
East  Northfield,  Mass.  Another  point  of 
special  interest  was  in  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  Mount  Hermon  School, 
which  has  numbered  588  pupils  this  year, 
though  not  able  to  receive  all  who  have 
sought  admission.  In  addressing  the 
school  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  referring  to 
Mr.  Moody's  having  committed  it  to  his 
son,  pledged  to  the  son  the  full  loyalty  of 
his  father's  friends  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  sacred  charge.  A  memorial  meet- 
ing specially  commemorative  of  Mr. 
Moody's,  life  and  work  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  when  his  intimate  friends 
and  helpers  indulged  in  personal  reminis- 
cences of  their  departed  leader.  Among 
the  new  voices  heard  last  week  were  those 
of  Dr.  Peyton  H.  Hoge,of  Louisville,  and 
Dr.  Bamardo,  of  London,  whose  work  in 
rescuing  thousands  of  destitute  children 
from  physical  suffering  and  moral  ruin 
Mr.  Moody  regarded  as  the  grandest 
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plulanthropy  in  England.  An  appeal  for 
the  lifting  of  the  JIO.OOO  debt  on  the 
Auditorium  has  already  drawn  out  several 
$1,000  subscriptions.  This  year,  as  last, 
a  second  series  of  meetings — "  a  Post- 
Conference  " — ^beginning  August  21,  is 
to  continue  for  a  fortnight 

Rdldo.  in  Porto  Rleo    ^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^^1 
estant  endeavors  in 

Porto  Rico  make  particularly  interesting 
reading,  and  point  out  the  needs  of  that 
island,  not  only  religiously,  but  also  so- 
cially. The  Methodists  have  already 
begun  their  work  in  the  Spanish  language 
at  San  Juan,  Loisa,  and  Arecibo.  In  San 
Juan  meetings  in  English  are  also  carried 
on  in  a  tented  place  for  Americans,  and 
in  the  capital,  as  elsewhere,  educational 
and  medical  endeavors  are  being  put 
forth  by  the  Methodists.  Of  course  this 
is  but  a  beginning,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
so  because  four-Afths  of  the  islanders 
are  peasants  who  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  country.  It  is  strange  that  the 
Spanish  priests  took  so  little  trouble  to 
reach  these  agricultural  workers.  Roman 
Catholic  churches  are  found  only  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  whenever  any  church 
rite  is  needed  the  distant  parishioners 
must  needs  go  to  the  priest,  for,  say 
the  Methodist  observers,  the  priest  will 
rarely  visit  his  parishioner,  whether  he 
be  near  or  far.  The  Methodists  believe 
rightly  that  their  circuit  system  is  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  islanders, 
especially  as  good  saddle-ponies  can  be 
had  cheap.  The  need  for  medical  work 
is  great ;  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in 
the  island  declares  that  hardly  one  per 
cent,  of  those  who  die  have  medical  attend- 
ance at  or  n&ir  death.  The  work  in 
Porto  Rico  undertaken  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  under  the  supervision  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  is 
largely  educational,  but  the  schools  estab- 
lished are  distinctly  Christian  schools. 
Those  already  established  by  this  Associ- 
ation do  not  exist  to  supplement  the  pub- 
lic schools,  as  the  latter  must  needs  be 
entirely  non-religious ;  indeed,  any  teacher 
discovered  teaching  any  phase  of  religion 
forfeits  his  or  her  salary  for  that  month. 
In  the  schools  established  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association,  however, 
white  carefully  selected  American  teach- 


ers insure  good  teaching  of  the  ordinary 
brancheSj  there  is  also  a  place  for  moral 
education,  for  simple  religious  exercises, 
and  for  Bible  study.  During  the  past 
school  year  this  Association  has  had  seven 
American  teachers  in  the  island,  and  its 
schools  have  enrolled  over  three  hundred 
children.  Other  Protestant  denomiDa- 
tions  are  also  showing  activity ;  the  Pres- 
byterians have  already  four  American 
teachers  at  Mayaguez ;  the  Episcopalians 
and  Baptists  are  also  represented,  and 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  also. 

AO  Ohio  City.  A  religious  census.  »m<fer 
Roiigiotio  ConuM  tiie  direction  of  its  Minis- 
terial Association,  has  re- 
cently been  taken  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
This  was  mostly  accomplished  within  one 
week  by  some  two  himdred  and  fifty  vot 
unteer  workers  from  the  dozen  churches 
which  actively  co  operated.  The  Roman 
Catholics  co-operated  passively  by  an- 
nouncing the  canvass  in  all  their  churches 
on  the  Sunday  preceding  and  by  re- 
questing their  people  to  treat  the  visitors 
courteously.  With  a  small  number  erf 
the  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  districts 
into  which  the  city  was  divided  yet  unre- 
ported, the  census  indicates  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  lead,  with 
11,493  adherents.  The  Methodist  fami- 
lies follow  next,  mth  8,037  adherents. 
The  Presbyterians  come  third,  with  4,127 ; 
the  Lutherans  next,  with  3,587  ;  then  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  with  2,732  ;  the  Epis- 
copalians have  2,070 ;  the  Reformed,  1 ,41 3 ; 
and  the  Congregational,  1,233  adherents. 
The  remainder  of  the  42,626  persons 
represented  in  the  census  are  divided,  In 
varying  proportions,  among  the  Hebrew, 
United  Evangelical,  Christian  Scnence, 
Christian  Alliance,  Latter-Day  Saints, 
Adventist,  Theosophist,  Salvation  Army, 
and  Unitarian  beliefs.  Only  2.151  per- 
sons expressed  themselves  as  having 
no  church  preference,  and  fewer  than 
fifty  persons  were  set  down  as  refusing 
the  information  sought  Each  canvasser 
bore  with  him  an  invitation  from  the 
churches  and  pastors  to  all  visited  to  find 
a  place  in  some  one  of  the  churches,  a 
complete  (Urectory  of  which  accompa- 
nied the  invitation.  The  pastors  and 
workers  are  now  engaged  in  the  further 
efforts  made  opportune  and  obligatory 
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the  census,  and  already  good  results  are 
reported.  The  census  covered  about 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  58,000.  It  is  worthy  of  special 
note,  in  view  of  the  common  current  claims 
of  widespread  decline  of  interest  in  relig:- 
ion,  that  fewer  than  2,500  persons,  or  less 
than  six  per  cent  of  the  entire  population, 
expressed  no  church  preference.  The 
dispari^  between  a  nominal  and  a  truly 
interested  relation  to  religious  work  on 
the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
population,  as  measured  by  attendance  at 
<;hurch  service,  is  the  one  unfavorable 
lesson  of  an  otherwise  gratifying  accom- 
plishment 

-Womm*.  Clote  tni    ^  PaP^**        ^iss  Per- 

CivU  Bwvin  itoferm  Inns,  of  Concord,  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  was 
read  in  part  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  Milwau- 
kee, is  continuing  to  receive  attention 
because  of  the  value  of  the  sug^stion  it 
contains.  Miss  Perkins's  proposition  is 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  women's 
w  clubs  of  America,  of  which  there  are  now 
A  over  nine  thousand,  ought  to  make  their 
influence  felt  toward  promoting  public 
measures  making  for  a  better  National 
life.  The  measure  which  most  needs  to 
be  ui^ed,  and  which  most  easily  can  be 
urged  without  identifying  the  clubs  with 
partisan  politics,  is.  Miss  Perkins  urges, 
the  reform  of  the  civil  service.  This 
measure  she  urges,  not  as  a  scholastic 
reform  designed  to  make  public  office  the 
privilege  of  the  well-schooled,  but  as  a 
moral  reform,  "designed  to  secure  the 
right  of  any  well-equipped  citizen,  man  or 
woman,  irrespective  of  party,  wealth,  or 
influence,  to  serve  the  people  in  public 
office  in  town,  State,  or  Nation."  It  is 
against  the  spirit  of  the  spoils  system," 
she  justly  urges,  that  the  moral  force  of 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  should  be 
directed.  No  one  can  defend  the  use  of 
public  money  to  pay  for  services  to  party, 
or,  still  worse,  to  pay  for  services  to  pow- 
erful individuals  in  the  party ;  and  if  a 
larger  disinterested  public  recc^nized  the 
misappropriation  of  public  funds  involved 
in  the  system,  appointments  for  merit 
would  be  more  nearly  the  rule.  Indeed, 
appointments  for  merit  can  never  become 
the  rule  in  any  other  way  save  through 


the  awakened  moral  feeling  of  the  disin- 
terested public,  and  Miss  Perkins's  sug- 
gestion that  the  women's  clubs  be  asked 
to  consider  this  matter  deserves  die  wann- 
est commaidation. 

• 

The  Paramount  Political 
Issue 

The  Outlook,  in  an  editorial  published 
on  June  9,  declared  that,  in  its  judgment, 
the  paramount  political  issue  in  the  ap- 
proaching Presidential  campaign  would 
be  that  presented  by  and  involved  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion. This  is  called  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  its  platform  the  issue  of  impe- 
rialism. The  name  appears  to  us  infelici- 
tous, but  that  does  not  much  matter. 
We  agree  with  the  Democratic  party  in 
r^^ding  this  as  the  paramount  political 
issue.  We  said  so  four  weeks  before 
the  Democratic  party  said  so;  and 
nothing  has  occurred  since  to  change  our 
opinion. 

It  is  true  that  Professor  Laughlin's 
article,  heretofore  reported  in  these  col- 
umns, has  shown  good  ground  for  the 
opinion  that  the  currency  question  is  not 
absolutely  settled  by  legislation  ;  there  is 
still  a  possible  peril  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver ;  but  this  peril  is  not  so  great  as  it 
was  in  1896,  both  because  a  Democratic 
President  would  not  have  the  unquestioned 
power  he  would  have  had  in  1896  to  put 
the  country  on  a  silver  basis  by  a  simple 
direction  t  >  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  the  coin  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  silver,  and  because  the  opposition 
to  such  a  course  within  the  Democratic 
party  itself  would  be  stronger  now  than  it 
was  then.  There  is  peril  to  the  credit 
and  business  of  the  country  from  this 
source,  but  it  is  not  so  great  nor  so  immi- 
nent as  in  1896.  The  question  of  trusts 
is  simply  the  question  of  how  to  prevent 
combinations  of  capital  from  acquiring  a 
control  over  the  production  and  ti^de  of 
the  country  which  would  be  disastrous  to 
individual  enterprise  and  perilous  to  in> 
dividual  liberty.  But  that  is  a  question 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  deat 
ing  with  ever  since  before  the  days  of 
Blackstone,  and  it  will  not  be  settled  by  a 
Presidential  election.  For  its  settlement 
we  must,  in  the  m«n^  de^g^^l^f^on 
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rather  than  on  executive  action,  on  State 
legislation  rather  than  on  Federal  legisla- 
tion, and  on  public  opinion  and  natural 
law  more  than  on  either.  There  is  no 
tariff  issue,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Democratic  par^  proposes  no  tariff  policy. 
Thus,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  we  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  Democratic  party 
is  right  in  saying  that  the  issue  which  it 
miscalls  imperialism  is  the  paramount 
political  issue.  The  only  other  question 
in  the  campaign  which  approximates  it  in 
importance  is  the  personal  question, 
whether  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
Republican  or  of  the  Democratic  party 
are  safer  custodians  of  the  National  welfare. 

Four  years  ago  America  confined  its 
sovereignty  strictly  to  this  continent,  and 
its  political  influence  chiefly  to  this  hemi- 
sphere. This  is  no  longer  true.  Its  au- 
thority is  now  maintained  as  supreme,  for 
the  time  at  least,  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines,  and 
the  Nation  is  co-operating  with  other  world 
powers  in  assuming  a  degree  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
in  China,  No  doubt  this  is  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  traditions  of  the  fathers 
and  the  methods  of  the  past.  How  is  such 
a  departure  to  be  regarded?  No  wonder 
that  this  question  gets  different  answers 
from  men  of  different  temperaments. 

On  the  one  hand  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  door  of  a  larger  life  has  been 
unmistakably  opened  before  America  and 
the  responsibility  of  a  larger  life  laid  upon 
her.  Some  of  these  regret  the  fact,  but 
still  believe  that  it  is  a  fact,  and  one  which 
America  should  meet  with  courage  and 
hopefulness.  Others  rejoice  in  the  fact, 
and  go  forward  into  the  new  paths  with 
exultation  in  the  glory  of  the  service  which 
is  involved.  As  business  men  they  see 
before  the  Nation  new  commercial  oppor- 
tunities ;  as  patriotic  Americans,  new  glory 
in  the  expansion  of  the  American  Republic  ; 
as  humanitarians,  new  opportunities  to 
extend  to  other  peoples  those  blessings  of 
freedom,  justice,  and  liberty  which,  though 
in  imperfect  measure,  have  been  extended 
to  men  of  every  class  within  America's 
present  boundaries ;  as  Christians  they 
expect  from  the  new  National  development 
new  opportunity  to  give  to  others  that  faith 
which  is  the  inspiration  of  their  own  lives. 

Such  are  the  expansionists.  On  the 
other  hand  are  those  who  view  the  new 


policy  of  the  Nation  with  varying  decrees 
of  disfavor,  from  mild  disapproval  to  in- 
tense detestation.  Among  these  are  those 
who  dread  innovations  and  are  tempera- 
mentally opposed  to  departing  from  the 
methods  and  traditions  of  the  past ;  those 
who  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  capaci^  <^ 
America  to  assume  any  increased  respon- 
sibilities; those  who  think  that  a  Re- 
public is  necessarily  incapacitated  from 
being  a  world-power  and  sharing  in 
world-obl^tions ;  those  who  fear  the  worst 
results  from  American  influence  because 
they  are  accustomed  critically  to  contem- 
plate the  worst  aspects  of  American  life, 
who  forget  what  has  been  done  in  Cuba 
by  Ludlow,  Wilson,  and  Wood,  and  re- 
member only  the  postal  frauds;  and,  final- 
ly, those  who  think  that  the  highest  and 
indeed  the  only  service  which  a  great 
country  like  America  can  render  to  an 
inchoate  State  like  Cuba  or  an  unorgan- 
ized community  like  the  Philippines  is  to 
leave  it  to  itself,  or,  possibly,  require  other 
nations  also  to  leave  it  to  itself. 

The  issue  presented  by  these  conflict- 
ing and  antagonistic  opinions  constitutes 
the  paramount  political  issue  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign.  The  Republican  accepts, 
if  he  does  not  rejoice  in,  the  new  life  on 
which  the  Nation  is  entering;  and  he 
hopes  to  see  his  country  go  on  steadfastly 
and  consistently  in  the  new  path.  He  is 
glad  that  the  American  Bag  floats  over 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the 
Philippines,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  see 
it  taken  down  ;  he  hopes  that  Cuba  will 
avail  herself  of  her  independence  to  enter 
into  close  relations  with  America ;  he  de- 
sires to  see  both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
Americanized;  he  believes  that,  des[»te 
some  incidental  evils,  Christian  civilization 
has  done  great  things  for  Hawaii,  and 
that  the  native  Hawaiians  are  immeasur- 
ably better  off  than  they  were  under  their 
native  kings  ;  he  believes  that  America  is 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  in  the  Philippines,  and  he  hopes 
that  she  will  not  evade  or  disavow  that 
responsibility  until  a  government  has  been 
organized  which,  under  her  leadership, 
shall  prove  itself  competent  to  fumi^ 
such  protection ;  and  he  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  his  country  is  doing  its  share, 
with  the  other  civilized  powers,  to  quell 
mobocracy  in  China  and  maintain  law  and 
order  there.    The  Deiiiocj9KKt7Pts  diat 
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America  tras  ever  drawn  into  the  new 
worid-relations,  and  wishes  that  there 
were  some  way  by  which  it  could,  with 
honor,  escape  from  them ;  he  hopes  Cuba 
will  be  permanently  independent ;  he 
wishes  Porto  Rico  might  become  so ;  he 
resets  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  even 
though  he  does  not  see  how  the  mischief 
can  be  undone  ;  he  would  be  glad  if  any 
way  could  be  discovered  by  which  Amer- 
ica could  escape  all  responsibiliQr  for  the 
Philippines,  and  desires  her  to  shake  off 
responsibility  for  them  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment ;  and  if  he  would  not  abso- 
lutely call  home  the  soldiers  from  China, 
he  submits  to  their  being  there  only  under 
a  silent  protest.  The  issue  thus  joined  is, 
we  repeat,  the  paramount  political  issue  of 
the  i»esent  campugn. 

In  our  judgment,  the  Republican  party 
will  make  a  great  and  perhaps  a  politi- 
cally fatal  mistake  if  it  hopes  to  secure 
the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley  by  frighten- 
ing the  country  from  voting  for  Mr.  Bryan. 
Kven  if  the  perils  of  so-called  Bryanism 
were  as  great  in  1900  as  they  were  in 
1896,  the  popular  apprehension  is  not  as 
great,  and  nothing  can  make  it  as  great. 
The  Republican  psuty  has  been  in  power 
for  four  years,  and  in  these  four  years  has 
led  tlie  country  into  what  is  unquestion- 
ably a  new  departure.    It  has  done  great 
things,  for  good  or  for  evil.    It  has  put 
the  American  flag  over  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,   Guam,  and  the   Philippines ; 
it  has  assumed  in  the  name  of  America 
new  and  serious  responsibilities  in  these 
islands ;  and  it  is  joining  with  other  world- 
powers  in  endeavoring  to  preserve  some 
semblance  of  order  and  justice  in  China. 
This  party  is  now  about  to  come  before 
the  American  people  for  their  judgment 
on  its  work.    The  paramount  issue  in  the 
campaign  for  every  voter  is.  What  shall 
that  judgment  be?   If  the  Republican 
managers  attempt  to  evade  that  issue,  to 
escape  it  by  attemptii^f  to  substitute  some 
other  one,  or  to  apologize  for  present  con- 
ditions as  though  they  were  unavoidable 
evils,  they  will  commit  a  most  serious 
political  blunder.    If  they  are  to  win  in 
this  campaign,  it  will  be  by  accepting  the 
full  responsibility  for  the  new  departure, 
and  by  persuading  the  American  people 
that  the  policy  of  expansion  means  an 
added  glory  to  the  American  flag  and  all 
thtt  it  represent?!  because  it  means  en- 


larged wealth,  enlarged  power,  enlarged 
responsibility,  and  enlarged  service  to  the 
cause  of  justice,  liberty,  and  humanity 
throughout  the  world. 

Pastoral  Letters 

II. — ^To  a  Young  Minister 

Ministers  are  often  accused  of  coward- 
ice ;  and  that  they  are  sometimes  afraid  of 
the  sentiments  which  dominate  their  cen- 
ter pews,  or  their  Board  of  Trustees,  or 
their  ecclesiastical  authorities  whatever 
they  may  be,  is  doubtless  true.  Ministers 
are  but  men ;  and  that  they  should  hesi- 
tate to  speak  when  speaking  not  only 
threatens  to  deprive  them  of  their  salary 
and  the  wife  and  children  of  bread,  but  to 
embroil  the  church  in  controversy,  to  its 
possible  lasting  detriment  and  to  the  dis- 
honor of  the  cause  which  it  represents  in 
the  community,  is  natural  enough.  Yet, 
from  a  somewhat  extended  acquaintance 
with  men  of  different  professions,  I  am 
persuaded  that  ministers  as  a  class  are 
singularly  free  from  personal  cowardice. 
They  are  less  afraid  of  their  rich  parish- 
ioners than  doctors  are  of  their  rich  pa- 
tients, lawyers  of  their  rich  clients,  poli- 
ticians of  their  rich  constituents,  and  even 
the  immaculate  editors,  who  satirize  all 
vices  but  their  own,  of  their  rich  advertis- 
ers. Let  us  admit,  all  of  us,  that  caution 
is  a  virtue  and  cowardice  a  vice ;  that  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  discern  the  invisible 
line  which  separates  the  two ;  and  that, 
when  danger  threatens  us,  caution  seems 
to  us  much  more  excusable,  not  to  say 
virtuous,  than  when  a  similar  danger 
threatens  our  neighbor. 

But  though  ministers  are  not  more  sub- 
ject to  personal  cowardice  than  their  fel- 
lows, they  are  peculiarly  subject  to  what  I 
may  call  intellectual  timidity.  They  fear 
to  be  positive  in  their  utterances  lest,  after 
all,  their  convictions  should  turn  out  to  be 
erroneous.  Dogmatic!  the  real  trouble 
with  the  clergy  is  that  they  are  not  dog- 
matic enough ;  or  fail  to  judge  rightly 
when  dogmatism  is  a  virtue  to  be  exer- 
cised and  when  a  vice  to  be  shunned. 
Their  conscience  is  often  a  weakness,  not 
a  strength,  being  of  the  sort  which 
*'  makes  cowards  of  us  all."  The  lawyer, 
having  accepted  his  retainer,  is  no  longei;' 
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perplexed  to  determine  which  side  he  is 
OIL  He  is  not  to  ascertain  and  present 
the  absolute  truth ;  he  is  not  to  deter- 
mine and  urge  absolute  justice ;  he  is  to 
present  with  all  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand one  side,  as  though  there  were  no 
other,  and  the  judge  and  jury  are,  from  the 
encounter  of  the  two  advocates,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  truth  and  what  justioe  re- 
quires. The  politician,  when  he  has  once 
identified  himself  with  his  party,  no  longer 
wavers  and  hesitates  between  a  gold  and 
a  silver  standard.  He  is  a  Republican  ; 
his  party  has  adopted  a  gold  standard ; 
his  business  is  to  use  his  energies  to  per- 
suade his  country  to  adopt  it :  or  he  is  a 
Democrat;  his  party  has  reaffirmed  16  to 
1 ;  he  is  to  extol  its  merits,  or  at  least  to 
minimize  its  perils.  But  the  minister  has, 
at  least  on  many  questions,  no  such  aidto 
positiveness  in  his  teaching.  He  has  long 
pondered  a  question  ;  he  has  read  on  both 
sides ;  he  is  conscientious  in  his  desire  to 
know  the  truth ;  open-minded  to  receive 
impressions ;  deals  with  infinite  topics  on 
which  be  humbly  confesses  to  himself  his 
inability  to  secure  absolute  knowledge; 
and  is  too  apt  to  carry  over  into  his 
preaching  the  uncertainty  of  mind  which 
has  been  created  by  his  open-mindedness 
in  the  study. 

This,  I  am  sure,  is  a  mistake.  Con- 
gregations want  of  their  religious  teachers, 
not  doubts,  not  uncertainties,  not  ques- 
tionmgs,  not  a  balancing  of  probabilities ; 
they  want  positive  convictions.  When, 
therefore,  the  minister  has  finished  his 
investigation  of  a  subject  and  reached  a 
conclusion,  even  though  it  may  be  that 
the  scales  tip  to  one  side  only  by  the 
weight  of  a  hair,  he  should  take  to  his 
people  only  what  the  weightier  scale 
contains.  The  minister  should  never 
take  his  scales  into  the  pulpit  with  him. 
When  he  has  decided,  by  whatever  bal- 
ance of  probabilities,  the  question  before 
him,  let  him  concentrate  all  his  powers  on 
persuading  his  people  of  the  truth  of  his 
conclusion  ;  let  him  imitate  the  lawyer. 

Am  I  recommending  dishonesty  ?  pre- 
tending to  an  assurance  one  does  not  feel  ? 
assuming  a  certainty  for  stage  effect  ?  No  I 
a  thousand  times  no  I  This  letter  was 
preceded  by  another  letter  in  which  I 
urged  the  preacher  to  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  a  conclusion ;  in  this  I 
uige  him,  when  he  has  reached  a  conclu- 


sion, to  hold  it  firmly  and  teach  it  cour- 
ageously. May  he  not,  after  all,  be  in 
error?  Certainly  he  may.  But  it  is  better 
to  teach  error  with  strength  than  to  teach 
nothing  but  uncertainties,  questionings, 
and  doublings.  We  all  know  in  fragments 
and  we  all  prophesy  in  fragments ;  what 
I  uige  is  that,  when  we  prophesy  a  little 
fn^[ment,  we  do  it  with  all  the  vigor  of 
which  we  are  capable.  For  the  lawyers 
have  hit  on  a  way  of  getting  at  the  truth 
which,  crude  though  it  may  be,  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  ever  get  at  it.  The 
way  the  world  of  men  reaches  the  truth  b, 
net  by  finding  an  infallible  umpire  who 
sees  all  sides  of  every  question  and  infal- 
libly solves  all  questions  for  us,  but  by 
finding  advocates  each  of  whom  sees 
something,  and  tells  what  he  sees,  and 
tries  to  make  us  see  it  also.  The  world 
would  never  know  that  the  shield  is  both 
gold  and  silver  if  there  were  not  eager 
knights  on  each  side  determined  to  make 
the  world  see  what  they  see.  Martin 
Luther  and  Johann  £ck  both  did  some- 
thing to  elucidate  the  truth;  the  middle 
men,  who  could  not  make  up  their  mind 
whether  to  be  Protestants  or  Roman 
Catholics,  and  spent  all  their  lives  in  bal- 
ancing the  claims  of  the  individual  con- 
science and  the  Church  without  ever  de- 
termining which  outweij^ed  the  other, 
might  as  well  have  not  lived  at  all  for  any 
influence  they  exerted  on  that  problem  in 
the  life  of  Europe. 

It  is  better  to  be  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  error  than  a  perpetual  balancer  of  prob- 
abilities with  no  conclusions  reached. 
The  teacher  who  is  sure  that  God 
exists  in  three  co-equal  persons,  the 
teacher  who  is  sure  that  he  exists  only  in 
one  person,  and  the  teacher  who  is  sure 
that  no  one  can  be  sure  whether  he  exists 
in  a  tri-personality  or  a  uni-personali^, 
and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence, 
can  all  of  them  exert  some  influence  on 
the  faith  of  the  Church  respecting  the 
Trinity ;  but  the  preacher  who  does  not 
know  what  to  think,  who  is  sometimes  a 
Unitarian  and  sometimes  a  Trinitarian, 
and  sometimes  neither  and  sometimes 
both,  who  sees  clearly  only  what  there  is 
to  criticise  in  all  theories,  and  therefore 
can  teach  nothing  respecting  any,  has 
missed  his  vocation.  Study  to  know; 
know  definitely,  know  positively,  know 
with  assured  conviction.   Then  tell  us 
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what  you  know,  and  keep  your  doubts  and 
difficulties  and  questionings  to  yourself. 

L.  A. 

News  and  Literature 

It  is  easy  to  overvalue  passing  phases 
of  literary  activity,  and  to  discover  in  what 
may  be  called  the  accidents  of  a  publish- 
ing season  a  significance  which  does  not 
belong  to  them.  The  journalistic  treat- 
ment of  contemporaneous  literary  activity 
is  often  interesting  and  not  always  unprof- 
itable; but  its  conclusions  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  great  reserve.  The  reporter 
fostens  his  attention  upon  aspects  and 
facts  which  are  to  be  of  interest  the  fol- 
lowing morning  ;  he  cannot  do  otherwise, 
for  his  business  is  to  photograph  the  inci- 
dents of  one  day  for  the  readers  of  the 
next.  Literature  does  not,  however,  yield 
itself  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  although 
constantly  subjected  to  it.  The  newspaper 
cares  for  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  "  because 
a  multitude  of  people  are  seeing  and  talk- 
ing about  it ;  it  is  one  of  the  prime  inter- 
ests of  the  hour.  This  immediate  popu- 
larity may  not,  however,  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  literary  quality  of 
the  play ;  that  question  will  be  settled  by 
readers  long  after  the  daily  journals  have 
foi^tten  that  there  is  such  a  play. 

Mr.  Kiplingasapopularauthorfumishes 
material  of  various  kinds  for  the  reporter, 
but  Mr.  Kipling's  books  as  literature  do 
not  interest  that  ubiquitous  gentleman. 
The  spectacle  of  the  present  Poet  Laureate 
presenting  fifty  copies  of  his  "  Songs  of 
England  "  to  men  on  a  transport  on  the 
eve  of  sailing  for  the  Cape  is  proper  food 
for  the  hilarity  of  the  humorous  editor  and 
of  moralization  on  the  part  of  the  medita- 
tive reader,  but  it  is  not  a  fact  which  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  future  student  of 
English  literature.  The  news  side  of  book- 
making  is  properly  within  the  province  of 
the  newspaper ;  but  no  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  quality  and  value  of  a  book 
can  be  reached  by  taking  into  account  the 
space  given  to  it,  or  to  its  writer,  in  cur- 
rent journalism.  A  great  deal  is  said  in 
the  newspapers  about  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
and  very  little  about  Mr.  Aldrich  ;  but  no 
sane  reader  attaches  any  importance  to 
this  phenomenon  from  a  literary  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  receives  far  more 
attention  at  the  bands  of  the  news-waiters 
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than  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  but  here  again 
the  fact  has  no  literary  significance. 

It  is  part  of  the  wise  economy  of  life 
that  no  amount  of  hopeful  talking  will  give 
a  poor  book  the  reputation  which  the 
good  book  alone  deserves,  and  no  amount 
of  newspaper  attention  secure  for  a 
second  or  Uiird  rate  man  the  place  which 
belongs  to  the  man  of  real  gift  and  qual- 
ity. An  impassable  gulf  is  fixed  between 
notoriety  and  fame ;  between  that  casual 
passing  interest  which  holds  the  attention 
for  a  day,  and  that  deep  and  abiding  re* 
membrance  which  mocks  the  envious 
years  with  its  sublime  indifference  to  time 
and  change. 

It  is  irrational  to  find  fault  with  the 
newspaper  because  its  treatment  of  art 
arid  artists  lacks  perspective  and  propor- 
tion ;  the  newspaper  does  not  pretend,  in 
its  news  columns  at  least,  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  perspective  and  proportion ;  it 
simply  reports  facts  which  are  interesting 
to  its  readers  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour 
when  that  particular  issue  will  come  into 
their  hands;  and  it  ought  to  be  added 
that,  within  certain  bounds,  this  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  journalism. 

In  this  matter,  however,  as  in  most 
matters  of  daily  reporting,  the  reader 
must  supply  the  perspective,  and  bring  to 
his  reading  a  sense  of  relative  values. 
Where  the  newspaper  gives  him  columns 
about  Mr.  Caine,  and  brief  and  occasional 
paragraphs  about  Mr.  Hewlett,  he  must 
not  permit  himself  to  be  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  relative  rank  of  these  gen- 
tlemen as  men  of  letters.  The  newspaper 
reporter  does  not  pretend  to  treat  writers 
from  the  literary  point  of  view ;  he  treats 
them  solely  from  the  journalistic  point  of 
view.  Let  that  be  understood,  and  the 
reader  is  not  misled.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  two  lines  of  interest  run  to- 
gether, and  the  reader  who  cares  only  for 
news  and  the  reader  who  cares  only  for  art 
find  themselves  possessed  of  a  common 
interest.  It  is  always  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune when  the  great  public  is  interested  in 
the  great  man ;  when  it  cares  for  Dickms 
rather  than  for  Ouida,  for  instance ;  for 
Tennyson  rather  than  for  Tuj^r;  for 
the  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  rather  than  for  "  The 
Prince  of  India for  "  Silas  Lapham  " 
rather  than  for  "  Mr,  Potter  of  Texas." 
It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  when  general 
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ng  qualities  rather  than  upon  accidents 
of  subject,  eccentricities  of  manner,  viola- 
tions of  confidence,  or  those  vulgarities 
which  possess  attraction  for  certain  minds 
because  of  their  audacity ;  and  it  is  en- 
couraging that  in  a  number  of  recent 
instances  this  has  happened.  It  is  always 
more  profitable  to  read  about  great  men 
than  about  small  men ;  about  men  whose 
work  speaks  for  them  than  about  those 
men  who  speak  for  themselves. 

ft 

Work  and  Rest 

It  is  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  the  summer  rest  is  an  intc^gral 
part  of  the  working  year ;  that  vacations 
are  not  matters  of  favor  and  ought  not  to 
be  matters  of  caprice ;  on  the  basis  of 
pure  working  power  they  are  in  the  last 
degree  necessary  as  a  business  invest- 
ment. Every  man  owes  it  to  himself  to 
take  summer  rest ;  every  employer  owes-it 
to  lus  own  interests  to  give  his  employees 
a  summer  rest;  for  work  is  not  simply 
the  mechanical  doing  of  the  things  which 
are  put  into  one's  hands ;  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  freshness,  intelligence,  and  devo- 
tion through  skill ;  and  these  qualities  can 
be  transferred  only  when  one  has  them  in 
abundance.  The  jaded  man,  however 
conscientious,  cannot  give  his  work  the 
element  of  interest  and  of  power  which 
the  man  of  fresh  spirit  puts  into  it  In 
fact,  fatigue  is  fatal  to  excellence  in  work 
When  a  man  tires  of  his  work,  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  do  it  well,  no  matter  how 
conscientious  he  may  be.  The  secret  of 
growth  is  the  constant  renewal  of  one's 
interest  in  what  one  is  doing.  The  expla- 
nation of  arrested  development  and  of 
decline  is  the  ebb  of  the  tide  of  interest 
in  one's  work.  The  man  whose  interest 
is  fresh  is  always  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ment, and  must,  by  a  psychol(^cal  law, 
not  only  retain  but  enlarge  his  fund  of 
original  power.  So  long  as  a  man  cares 
supremely  for  the  thing  he  is  doing,  and 
does  it  because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  him,  he 
will  not  only  do  it  well,  but  with  increas- 
ing efficiency.  This  is  a  prime  law  of  the 
working  world,  and  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  every  man  who  widies  to  get 
the  most  and  best  out  of  himself  and  the 
best  and  most  out  of  others. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  rest  is  ab- 
solutely essential;  it  is  for  this  reason 


that  vacations  have  come  to  be  recognized 
as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  working 
year  and  not  as  simple  expressions  <^ 
philanthropic  interest  in  others.  A  man 
must  go  to  a  distance  from  his  work  and 
the  field  in  which  he  does  it  to  see  either 
in  true  perspective.  The  tired  mind  loses 
the  power  of  judging  accurately  eidier  its 
own  efficiency  or  the  best  methods  by 
which  that  efficiency  can  be  expressed; 
it  has  been  held  so  long  and  so  closely  to 
its  task  that  it  can  no  longer  see  the  task 
in  its  entirety ;  it  becomes  absorbed  in 
details.  It  is  essential  to  deal  with  de- 
tails thoroughly  and  skillfully,  but  the 
great  workman  is  not  made  great  by  his 
mastery  of  details ;  that  which  gives  his 
work  its  power  is  the  continual  vision  of 
the  completed  task  which  enables  him  to 
adjust  each  part  to  its  fellow,  and  to 
charge  the  details  with  the  informing 
spirit  of  the  whole ;  for  the  man  who 
deals  with  the  highest  skill  with  any  kind 
of  work  is  not  only  a  manual  but  a  spirit- 
ual worker.  He  is,  above  all,  a  builder 
and  an  architect  He  knows  how  to  lay 
the  foundations,  but  he  has  continually  in 
mind  the  completed  structure ;  and  so  he 
works  by  the  inspiration  of  an  idea  as 
well  as  by  the  guidance  of  a  rule.  To 
get  away  from  one's  work  and  look  at  it 
from  a  distance  is  as  essential  as  to  take 
a  vacation  from  it.  When  work  b^;in$ 
to  press  too  keenly,  and  to  drive  the  worker 
instead  <tf  insinring  him,  it  is  time  to  drop 
the  task  and  flee  from  it ;  for  the  sense  cl 
pressure  is  the  beginning  of  slavery. 

In  a  word,  work  needs  to  be  continually 
spiritualized  if  it  is  to  be  saved  from 
drudgery.  The  drudge  has  conscience 
and  devotion,  but  lacks  insight,  freshness 
power,  joy,  and  the  ability  to  grow.  The 
world  is  full  of  painstaking,  overburdened 
people;  what  it  needs  is  an  army  of  fresh, 
enthusiastic  workers,  full  of  the  contagion 
of  the  spirit  of  joy  in  work.  In  the  great 
army  of  drudges  there  are  many  whom 
conditions  have  fixed  in  their  places,  and 
who  cannot  escape  into  the  freedom  of 
intelligent  and  spontaneous  work;  but 
there  are  many  more  who  are  dnu^es 
simply  from  lack  of  intelligence  in  r^ard 
to  their  work,  who  need  to  be  emandpa^ 
not  by  being  set  free  from  the  necessity  of 
working,  but  by  gaining  a  true  idea  d 
what  work  stands  for  in  human  educatioii 
and  what  it  means  to  the  individual  worker 
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The  Spectator 

What  is  the  charm  of  China — that  is, 
for  Europeans  ?  Why  is  it  that  not 
infrequently  they  prefer — have  preferred 
would  be  better  just  now — living  there  to 
living  here  at  home  in  civilized  America  ? 
This  question  has  puzzled  the  Spectator, 
for  he  can  call  to  mind  two  cases  of 
the  preference  in  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance which  struck  him  as  unusual.  One 
was  that  of  the  widow  of  a  missionary, 
who  came  home  to  educate  her  family. 
After  her  children  had  grown  up,  she  at 
sixty  crossed  the  continent  and  the  Pacific 
to  marry  an  aged  missionary,  a  widower. 
Although  some  oi  her  children  were  in 
China,  others  were  in  this  country;  and 
here  she  had  a  congenial  circle  of  friends, 
large  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  activi- 
ties she  loved  best — "doing  good" — and 
a  sufficient  income  for  her  modest  wants. 
Undoubtedly  she  would  honestly  think, 
and  say,  if  asked,  that  her  chief  motive 
was  devotion  to  missionary  work,  as  as- 
sur^ly  it  was.  But  the  Spectator  suspects 
that  the  charm  of  the  life  as  she  found  it 
in  China  was  a  strong  contributing  influ- 
ence. 

The  other  case  was  quite  different. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  woman,  the  daugh- 
ter of  wealthy  parents,  whose  husband 
was  an  official  of  the  Imperial  Customs 
Service  under  Sir  Robert  Hart.  Her 
fether,  while  making  her  a  prolonged 
visit  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  was 
struck  even  then  by  the  signs  of  hostility 
to  foreigners ;  for  example,  the  natives 
would  spit  at  Europeans,  where  they  dared 
to,  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of  Tientsin. 
He  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  danger 
of  life  in  China  that  he  made  his  son-in- 
law  a  fine  business  offer,  to  remove  any 
financial  objections  to  returning  to  Amer- 
ica. The  son-in-law's  consent  was  easily 
obtained,  but  the  daughter  yielded  only 
out  of  re^rd  for  her  father.  Life  in 
China  seemed  then  to  her  far  more 
attractive  than  life  in  America, 

Her  preference  appeared  to  the  Spec- 
tator inexplicable  until  he  laid  the  case 
before  a  friend,  a  woman.  She  largely 
cleared  up  the  mystery  in  a  sentence. 
"  They  don't  have  any  *  housekeeping 
problem '  in  China,  do  they  ?"  she  ask^d, 


Later  the  Spectator  talked  over  the  charm 

of  China  with  his  friend  the  son-in  law, 
and  found  that  the  perfection  of  the  Chi- 
nese domestic  service  goes  far  toward 
making  life  there  '*  very  comfortable  "•for 
Europeans. 

A 

"  You  see,"  the  Spectator's  friend  con- 
tinued, "  giving  a  dinner  in  China  means 
simply  telling  your  major-domo  that  you 
want  to  give  one.  You  don't  have  to 
bother  about  it  further.  So  dinner-giv- 
ing, formal  and  informal,  is  a  feature  of  the 
life.  The  pick  of  a  very  good  market — : 
I  refer  to  the  treaty  ports — is  at  your 
disposal,  and  what  in  America  might  be 
called  'high  living*  is*  a  commonplace. 
The  foreign  residents,  leading  ot  course 
an  isolated  life,  draw  close  together  as  a 
community,  and  form  a  charming  social 
circle.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  true  cosmop- 
olites, well  educated,  well  bred,  represent- 
ing all  nationalities  (twenty  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Shanghai  colony),  cultured 
by  travel,  careful  of  etiquette,  fond  of 
sport,  in  short,  people  of  the  world,  de- 
lightful to  meet  in  their  variety,  all  more 
or  less  on  an  equality,  without  the  very 
rich  to  arouse  envy  or  the  very  poor  to 
excite  pity.  Then  there  is  no  pressure, 
no  '  hustle,'  such  as  we  have  here.  All 
business  stops  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  from  then  until  seven  o'clock, 
the  dinner  hour,  you  have  your  choice  of 
your  favorite  sport  or  diversion — ^riding, 
drivii^,  boating,  tennis,  and  cricket." 

Of  course,  like  every  one  else,  the  Spec- 
tator's friend  had  an  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Imperial  Maritime  Customs, 
"  always  referred  to  in  conversation 
as  *  tiie  I.  G.' "  No  wonder  Sir  Robert 
won  the  place  he  held  in  the  esteem  of 
the  court,  for  "  with  the  customs  revenue 
as  security,  the  Chinese  Government 
could  always  negotiate  a  loan."  Sir 
Robert  "  not  only  created  and  directed 
the  customs  service,"  said  the  Spectator's 
friend,  "  but  also  the  lighthouse  depart- 
ment, the  revenue  cruiser  service  for 
policing  harbors,  the  imperial  postal  sys- 
tem, and  the  customs  service  in  Korea, 
while  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
negotiate  foreign  treaties.  His  apart- 
ments in  Pekin  were  spacious  and  his  hos- 
pitality yt^s  ^iiefous.   A  Curiou$  feature 
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o£  his  dinners  was  the  excellent  music  of 
his  own  Chinese  orchestra  trained  by  a 
foreign  director.  Yet  he  himself  is  in 
manner  modest  and  in  disposition  retir- 
ing, while,  being  under  the  average  size, 
he  is  in  appearance  far  from  impressive, 
does  not  look  the  man  he  is.  What  his 
salary  was  no  foreigner  in  China  ever 
knew.  Kumor  had  it  that  it  was  $200,000 
a  year.  If  so,  be  was  more  than  worth 
every  cent  of  it" 

ft 

As  his  friend  was  talking,  the  Specta- 
tor's thought  tumed  to  the  reverse  of  the 
picture,  to  the  presoit  loneliness  of  China. 
That  thought  concerned  not  so  much  the 
resident  Europeans,  who  do  not  know  where 
the  cruel  hate  of  the  foreigners  is  next  to 
break  out,  as  the  civilized  Chinaman  him- 
self, the  man  who  is  far  more  of  a  type  of 
isolation  than  the  European,  though  iso- 
lated in  his  own  country.  A  certain  ex- 
perience of  two  other  friends  came  back 
to  the  Spectator.  They  were  traveling  in 
China,  and  desired  to  take  a  trip  in  a 
house-boat  off  the  usual  route.  They 
were  warned  by  the  viceroy  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  them  to  try  it  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  mandarin  and  a  guard. 
To  their,  surprise,  they  found  that  the 
mandarin  assigned  to  them  had  a  perfect 
command  of  English.  Next  thi^  discov- 
ered that  he  was  one  of  the  boys  selected 
for  an  American  education  at  the  Chinese 
college  established  through  Mr.  Yung 
Wing's  efforts  at  Hartford — the  experiment 
which  was  so  unfortunately  abandoned  by 
the  Chinese  Government  after  too  short  a 
trial  to  test  its  value.  This  young  China- 
man was  called  home  before  his  college 
course  had  been  completed,  and  sent  to  a 
province  where  he  seldom  met  a  European. 

ft 

His  joy  at  the  opportunity  of  traveling 
for  days  with  Americans,  and  of  renewing 
old  and  dear  associations  (for  one  of  the 
two  Americans  chanced  to  be  a  Hartford 
man),  was  something  beyond  description. 
On  the  deck  of  the  house-boat  the  three 
sat  evening  after  evening,  floating  along  a 
river  in  interior  China,  chatting,  and  sing- 
ing college  songs  and  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymns,  with  which  the  mandarin  was  as 
familiar  as  the  two  Americans  themselves. 
The  one  thing  that  he  missed  most  in 
Cluna,  he  said,  was  the  society  of  educated 


women.  The  brij^t  talk  of  the  Hartford 
girls  whom  he  knew  when  a  bc^  was  to 

him  the  most  charming  experience  of  his 
life.  His  present  isolation  he  described 
as  complete.  Officials  of  his  own  rank 
distrusted  him  because  of  his  American 
education,  and  his  relations  with  them 
stopped  with  the  transaction  of  official 
business.  He  was  sure  that,  in  the  case 
of  an  anti-foreign  outbreak,  he  would  be 
the  first  to  be  marked  for  ezecurion  for 
murder,  perhaps  for  torture.  His  parting 
with  his  American .  friends  at  the  end  of 
the  jaunt  was  inexpressibly  pathetic. 

ft 

Many  causes  combined  to  frustrate  the 
purpose  of  the  collie  at  Hartford,  the 
far-seeing,  patriotic  scheme  of  Mr.  Yung 
Wing  (himself  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the 
class  of  1859,  if  memory  serves),  forgiving 
China  successive  generations  of  modem 
officials,  the  Chinese  education  being  car- 
ried on  simultaneously  at  the  HartfoM  coW 
l^:e.  Few,  perhaps,  know  that  the  scheme 
finally  received  its  by  the  cutting  off 
of  a  queue — the  queue  of  the  son  of  one  of 
the  resident  Chinese  commissioners.  This 
young  man,  who  had  entered  Yale,  was 
foolishly  sensitive  at  wearing  the  queue, 
the  mark  of  his  official  positicm  as  a  Gov- 
ernment student,  inconspicuously  as  it 
was  worn  by  all  the  students,  who  tucked 
it  under  the  coat  The  idea  struck  him 
that  if  he  could  be  hazed,  and  his  queue 
cut  off  by  his  fellow-students,  he  could  be 
rid  of  responsibility  as  well  as  the  queue. 
His  student  friends  were  only  too  ready 
to  do  the  hazing ;  but,  unluckily,  his  con- 
tributory negligence,  as  they  say  in  law, 
was  suspected  and  practically  established. 

ft 

The  callousness  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter, of  which  so  much  is  being  made,  was 
rather  amusingly  encountered  by  a  friend 
of  the  Spectator  who  lives  in  California. 
When  tiie  Yellow  River  flood  carried  off 
its  thousands,  he  attempted  to  break  the 
news  gently  to  his  cook,  as  it  must,  he 
thought,  shock  a  Chinaman  to  learn  that 
so  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  had 
miserably  perished.  So  he  approached 
the  climax  of  horror  by  d^;rees,  expect- 
ing a  perhaps  passionate  outbreak.  But 
the  cook's  only  comment  was  tiie  emi- 
nently practidil  reflection;  "Ileittee 
Chinaman  left" 
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III. — In  Johannesburg 
By  James  Barnes 

Spedal  CommiMWDV  for  The  Outlook  in  South  Africa 


THE  way  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
clear  to  Johannesburg.  The 
road  ran  along  the  route  of  the 
mine-shafts,  and,  although  it  was  quite 
early  hi  the  moming,  a  string  of  bicyclftts 
were  coming  out  from  the  town,  and  they 
passed  us  in  the  road.  One  of  them  whom 
we  stopped  and  spoke  to  had  a  coi^  of 
the  "Standard  and  Diggers'  News"  of 
the  day's  issue  in  his  pocket.  To  our 
amazement,  it  said  nothing  of  the  surren- 
der of  the  town,  and  we  perceived  that  it 
still  claimed  victory  for  the  Boers,  stating 
that  "Generals  French,  Hutton,  and 
Hamilton  had  been  blocked  in  their  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  city  from  the  south," 
and  mentioning  merely  incidentally  that 
"  the  English  were  in  force  northeast  of 
town,  and  had  gained  possession  of  the 
outskirts  of  Elandsfontein  and  Germiston." 

We  had  been  told  that  the  army  was 
to  be  paraded  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that  the 
forces  would  enter  formally  to  take  over 
the  city.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  had 
started  about  nine  o'clock  along  Uie  main 
road.  But  we  had  met  no  troops.  The 
Eleventh  Division  seemed  to  be  still  in 
camp  on  the  hills  above  Germiston ;  no 
pickets  had  challenged  us,  and  no  one 
had  warned  us  that  it  was  unsafe  to  pro- 
ceed further. 

The  string  of  bicyclists,  and  an  occa- 
sional grocer's  or  baker's  cart  coming  out 
with  loaves  of  bread  to  sell  to  the  camp, 
nevertheless  made  it  all  seem  so  peaceful 
that  we  determined  to  push  on. 

When  we  crossed  the  railway  near  the 
Rose  Deep  Mine,  we  were  halted  by  two 
men  in  a  light  cape  cart.  They  had  a 
white  flag  tied  to  a  stick  set  in  tiie  whip- 
socket  One  of  them  looked  at  our  khaki 
uniforms. 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  go  on  any  further," 
he  said.  "  The  Boers  still  hold  possession 
of  the  hills  back  there,  and  they  are  in 
force  in  the  town.  The  Transvaal  fl^  is 
still  flying  at  the  fort" 
■^pyri^  1900,  the  Outlook  Cotniaiir. 


"  We  thought  the  place  had  surrendered. 
At  least  we  were  told  so,"  said  one  of  the 
correspondents. 

"  Dr.  Krause,  the  special  Commandant, 
has  gone  out  to  see  Lord  Roberts  to 
arrange  for  terms  or  an  armistice.  I 
believe  there  will  be  no  entry  or  attack 
made  until  to-morrow." 

He  drove  on  back  the  road  we  had 
traveled  toward  Elandsfontein.  Evidently 
the  gentleman  was  some  one  in  authority. 
We  stopped  and  held  a  council  of  war. 
Some  officers  who  were  also  bound  into 
Johannesburg  to  see  about  supplies  joined 
us.  Hearing  what  we  had  to  tell,  they 
turned  back  without  more  to-do. 

Two  correspondents  had  already  ridden 
in.  That  we  knew,  for  the  bicyclists  had 
reported  meeting  them  entering  the  city. 
As  we  were  standing  there  talking,  and 
not  making  up  our  minds  to  anything,  a 
man  in  khaki  on  a  fine  bay  horse  came 
riding  into  the  road  from  a  lane.  At  first 
we  thought  that  he  was  one  of  the  colo- 
nic officers,  but  as  he  drew  nearer  we 
perceived  that  he  wore  shiny  black  boots 
and  black  shoulder-knots.  The  tumed-up 
flap  of  his  broad- brimmed  hat  was  held  in 
place  by  the  Transvaal  emblem  made  of 
silver.  One  look  at  his  face  with  its  fierce 
military  mustaches  showed  him  to  be  a 
German  and  an  officer.    He  saluted. 

"  I  wouldn't  go  on  any  further,  gentle- 
men," he  said.  "It  might  produce 
trouble." 

Then  he  introduced  himself  as  captain 
of  the  Kand  police.  He  was  quite  willing 
to  answer  questions,  and  he  stated  his 
opinion  that  Johannesburg  did  not  mean 
to  make  a  resistance.  But,  then,  it  was  full 
of  the  riffraff  of  the  Boer  army  anxioua 
to  have  some  excuse  for  an  outbreak.  A 
stubborn  old  commandant  with  about  five 
hundred  men  was  also  in  the  hills,  and 
had  stated  that  he  would  defend  his 
position  to  the  last. 

So  the  five  newspaper  men  who  made 
up  our  party  determined  to  curb  theb 
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impatience  and  to  wait  until  the  way  was 
clear.  But,  as  I  said,  it  all  looked  so 
peaceful  and  quiet  that  one  could  not 
escape  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
hoax  somewhere ;  that  they  were  having 
fun  with  us. 

Three  women  were  hanging  up  clothes 
to  dry  in  the  back  yard  of  a  near-by  cot- 
tage, and  one  was  singing  as  she  worked. 
The  level  white  road,  stretching  straight 
away  for  miles,  was  deserted  except  for 
a  bicyclist  or  a  cart  or  two.  There  were 
no  soldiers  or  Boers  to  be  seen.  The  day 
was  clear  and  bright,  and  from  almost  all 
of  the  mine  chimneys  the  smoke  was  lift- 
ing. 

Two  of  our  party  were  in  citizen's 
clothes ;  the  rest  of  us  were  in  the  semi- 
military  uniform  of  the  war  correspondent, 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  safer  to 
wear  in  active  campaigning. 

A  man  with  a  dinner-pail  walking  along 
the  road  stopped  and  listened  to  our  con- 
versation. He  was  evidently  employed 
in  one  of  the  neighboring  mines,  for  he 
had  a  greasy  engineer's  cap  on,  and  a 
stained  jumper  beneath  his  coat. 

Apropos  of  going  forward,  one  of  our 
par^  remarked  that  '*  he  did  not  wish  to 
go  to  Pretoria  right  away." 

The  man  with  the  dinner-pail  spoke  up 
suddenly. 

"  You  don't  stand  so  good  a  chaunst  of 
goin*  to  Pretoria  as  you  do  to  St.  'Elena. 
You  stay  'ere  long  enough  an*  you'll  be 
sent  there." 

We  broke  into  a  laugh.  The  gentleman 
with  a  cockney  accent  had  actually  taken 
us  for  Boers  I 

I  think  that  decided  the  matter,  and  the 
unanimous  opinion  was  that  we  had  better 
not  go  forward.  But  we  compromised. 
We  would  stay  where  we  were.  So  we 
adjourned  to  the  office  of  the  Deep  Mine, 
and,  meeting  the  manner,  we  were  all 
politely  invited  over  to  his  house  to  par- 
take of  refreshments. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  villa  standing  back 
from  a  stretch  of  green  lawn  and  shrub- 
bery, and  it  might  have  been  at  Morris- 
town  or  Orange  or  any  American  suburban 
town — in  fact,  it  insensibly  reminded  me 
of  home.  There  were  home  pictures  on 
the  walls,  and  home  photographs  on  the 
mantelpiece.  The  manager  was  an  Amer- 
ican. A  neat  maid-servant  in  a  cap 
waited  on  us.   The  manager  wound  up 


an  American  talking  and  musical  machine 
that  gave  us  Sousa's  orchestra,  a  negro 
chorus,  and  at  last "  God  Save  the  Queen." 

Suddenly  our  friend  of  the  Rand  police 
api>eared.  We  had  fo^tten  all  about  our 
surroundings,  and  were  listening  to  some 
stories  of  the  time  when  the  Uitlanders  were 
forced  over  the  border.  But  because  of 
what  the  captain  said  it  was  decided  not 
to  prolong  our  stay  much  longer,  as  he  in- 
formed us  that  the  two  bold  correspondents 
who  had  gone  in,  despite  the  warning, 
had  both  been  captured.  So  we  went  out 
in  the  road. 

There  was  an  excited,  farmer-looking 
chap  there,  who  came  up  and  spoke  to  us 
in  company  with  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
mining  office.  There  were  some  Boers 
in  the  hollow  not  five  minutes'  ride  from 
where  we  were,  he  told  us.  They  had 
fired  at  some  gentlemen  in  khaki,  and  one 
was  lying  dead  near  his  house  and  the 
other  lay  back  on  the  hillside.  If  we 
climbed  the  mine  tower  with  him,  he 
would  show  us  the  exact  spot.  We 
toiled  up  the  wooden  stairway,  and  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
mine  employees  accompanied  us. 

"There,"  said  the  farmer,  pointing, 
« the  Boers  are  over  in  thatsluit  That's 
my  house  near  the  trees  there.  Man,  but 
I  had  hard  work  to  get  away  I  If  you 
bring  up  soldiers  on  this  road  and  others 
across  the  hill,  you  can  capture  them. 
There  are  only  seven." 

"Who  are  they?"  asked  the  clerk  from 
the  office. 

"Oh,  there's  Willy  Van  Buren,  and  the 
two  Dietrichs,  and  Dirk  Van  something  or 
other."  He  mentioned  them  all  by  name. 
They  were  evidently  neighbors  of  his. 

That  very  afternoon,  as  I  was  going 
over  to  the  censor's,  I  met  this  same  fellow 
coming  in  to  give  up  his  own  rifle.  He 
sighted  me  and  asked  me  to  come  to  the 
Provost-Marshal's  office  with  him  to  put 
in  a  good  word,  saying  that  he  had  come 
to  the  road  to  warn  us. 

As  we  turned  to  go  back  to  Elands- 
fontein  we  met  some  scouts  who  had  been 
out  on  the  hills.  They  also  reported  that 
the  Boers  were  there.  One  of  them  had 
in  tow  a  captured  Rand  policeman,  who 
appeared  to  be  more  grieved  and  dis- 
gusted than  chagrined  at  his  position. 
He  stoutly  proclaimed  that  he  was  "  no 
blooming  Boer." 
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In  fact,  the  Rand  police  seemed  to  have 
occupied  a  neutral  position  during  all  the 
unpleasantness,  and  well  indeed  had  they 
piarded  the  companies'  interests. 

We  passed  a  handsome  young  fellow  in 
a  gray  corduroy  suit,  cut  military  fashion, 
galloping  in  toward  Johannesbiug,  The 
scouts  stopped  him,  but  he  had  a  pass. 

"Lord  Roberts's  orders  are,  gentlemen, 
that  no  one  shall  go  into  Johannesburg," 
he  said,  politely.  "  An  armistice  has  been 
declared  until  ten  o'clock  to-morrow." 

He  was  Commandant  Krause's  military 
secretary.  He  bade  us  good-day  and  gal- 
loped on. 

That  night  we  spent  at  the  little  rickety 
hotel  again,  and  the  next  morning  we 
moved  toward  Johannesburg ;  this  time 
with  more  success,  although  we  were 
stopped  on  the  road  by  a  Boer  ambulance 
doctor  with  a  huge  Red  Cross  flag,  who  in- 
formed us  that  some  of  the  foreign  legion 
were  stilt  in  town  and  wished  to  fight. 

As  the  Mounted  Infantry  were  going  in 
over  the  hills,  I  rode  over  and  joined  them. 
We  passed  by  the  water-works  and  came 
in  through  Parktown,  with  its  maze  of 
little  lanes  and  wooden  cottages,  toward 
the  fort.  The  Transvaal  flag  was  still 
flying,  but  the  Boers  had  no  objection 
to  its  coming  down.  And  shortly  the 
Mounted  Infantry  entered  under  the  port- 
cullis, and  there  was  a  little  ceremony. 

The  English  Bag  had  replaced  the  Vier- 
kleur.  There  was  an  expectant  crowd 
waiting  outside.  It  was  strange  to  see  so 
many  English  sympathizers  ;  one  hardly 
expected  it. 

Even  among  the  Boers  who  had  deter- 
mined to  remain  and  give  up  their  arms 
there  was  no  sign  of  downheartedness. 
The  flag  had  been  lifted  to  the  top  of  the 
flagstaff  in  a  little  ball.  The  wind  caught 
it  and  blew  it  out  before  the  officers  on 
the  inside  of  the  fort  were  ready.  The 
crowd  burst  into  a  cheer. 

"  The  colors  seem  to  be  in  a  bit  of  a 
hurry,"  remarked  one  of  the  Queensland 
Mounted  Infantrymen. 

"  They  can't  be  in  too  much  of  a  huny 
for  me,"  put  in  another.  '*  I  want  to  get 
home." 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  do,"  remarked 
a  young  Boer  standing  by.    "  I  want  to 

go  home." 

A  Boer  lieutenant  of  artillery,  in  a  gray 
uniform  with  a  profusion  of  black  braid. 


conducted  the  ceremonies  for  the  Boers. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  training  had 
been  that  of  the  European  school.  But 
the  rest  of  the  sixty-odd  men  who  put 
down  their  arms  were  the  usual  farmer 
lads,  cowboy-looking  fellows  and  clarks, 
that  one  meets  with  on  commando. 

I  left  the  fort  before  the  Mounted  In- 
fantry started,  and  rode  alone  down  the 
hill  through  the  streets,  asking  my  way  to 
the  market-place. 

It  was  just  past  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
armistice  was  over.  The  flag  on  the  fort 
had  proclaimed  Johannesburg  British 
property,  but  Lord  Roberts  and  the  troops 
had  not  yet  arrived.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  an  orderly  crowd. 

There  were  scores  of  wild-looking 
Kaffirs  from  the  mine  compounds,  with 
blankets  thrown  toga-wise  over  their 
black  shoulders.  They  alone  seemed  to 
be  in  any  degree  excited.  The  market 
square  was  deserted  when  at  last  I  reached 
it,  the  great  concourse  having  gathered 
in  the  open  space  before  the  public  build- 
ings. 

Going  to  a  little  restaurant  to  ^et  a  bite 
to  eat,  I  found  two  old  Boers  sitting  in  a 
comer.  One  was  in  deep  grief.  The 
other  was  endeavoring  to  comfort  him. 
The  proprietress  of  the  place  was  English, 
and  she  greeted  me  pleasantly.  It  seemed 
that  I  was  the  first  man  in  khaki  she  had 
seen.  She  insisted  upon  my  writing  my 
name  in  the  pages  of  an  autograph  album. 
One  of  the  old  Dutchmen  turned  round 
and  spoke  to  me.  He  lifted  his  hat  in 
foreign  fashion. 

"  When  will  Lord  Roberts  come  ?" 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  know — that  I 
had  expected  to  find  him  already  in  the 
town. 

He  turned  and  slapped  the  disconsolate 
one  on  the  knee. 

"  Man  1"  said  he  in  English.  "  Cheer 
up.    We  must  go  out  and  see  it." 

"  I  want  to  see  nothing,"  replied  the 
other ;  and  then  he  looked  at  me.  '*  This 
is  the  most  unhappy  day  of  my  life,"  he 
said.    **  You  must  believe  me." 

I  intimated  that  things  were  not  so  bad, 
and  that  the  inevitable  had  better  be  ac^ 
cepted. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  this  is  not  Pretoria. 
You  will  have  to  fight  before  you  get 
there." 

"  No,  they  won't,"  replied  theotherold 
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fellow.  "  They  will  walk  right  in^ — the 
way  they  did  here." 

They  almost  fell  to  quarreling  over  it. 
I  turned  to  pay  the  large  woman,  who  had 
gone  behind  the  counter,  and,  lo  and  be- 
hold I  she  was  bedight  in  a  red,  white, 
and  blue  cockade,  with  streamers  down  to 
her  waist. 

Then  I  went  out  on  the  street,  and 
headed  for  the  public  buildings.  The 
approaches  were  packed,  and  a  great 
jostling  crowd  filled  the  square.  A  few 
of  the  advance  guard' had  already  arrived, 
and  there  were  some  mining  police  in 
their  neat  uniforms,  the  captain  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  and  Dr.  Krause,  the  young  com- 
mandant, to  whose  forethought  and  ability 
the  order  of  the  city  and  safety  of  prop- 
erty had  been  due. 

From  down  the  street  mounted  men  in 
khaki  appeared,  in  chai^  of  an  officer. 
They  cleared  the  square  and  kept  the 
crowd  back.  The  cheering  had  already 
started,  but  it  was  mingled  with  "boo- 
oos    and  hisses. 

But  when  Lord  Roberts  and  his  staff 
appeared  there  arose  a  shout  that  drowned 
all  signs  of  discontent. 

I  had  read  of  the  forced  exit  <^  the 
Uitlanders,  and  how  they  were  packed 
into  open  trucks  and  sent  over  the  border. 
But  the  cheers  sounded  loyal  enough,  and 
presaged  well  for  the  future.  A  guard  of 
honor  appeared,  and  the  field-music  took 
a  position  to  one  side  of  the  flagstaff,  on 
which  the  Transvaal  flag  was  still  floating. 

There  was  little  ceremony  and  no 
speech-making.  Down  came  one  color 
and  up  went  the  other — a  little  silken  em- 
blem that  was  soon  replaced  by  a  huge 
Union  Jack.  The  Field- Marshal,  baring 
his  head,  led  the  cheers.  The  soldiers 
lifted  their  helmets  on  the  point  of  their 
bayonets  in  the  rare  old  fashion.  A  bugle 
sounded  the  key  of  G,  and  they  sang 
"  God  Save  the  Queen." 

The  staff  sang,  and  the  mounted  men 
Sang,  and  the  grimy  marching  fellows  of 
the  guard  of  honor  sang,  too.  Even  a 
few  in  the  crowd  joined  in.  But  the 
Boer  special  policemen  sat  glum  on  their 
horses. 

One  of  them,  in  the  uniform  of  a  major, 
leaned  over  and  spoke  to  an  acquaintance 
in  the  crowd. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  my  friends,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  am  not  here  by  my  own 


wish.  I  am  here  for  politeness.  I  have 
been  invited,  and  I  had  to  come." 

There  was  a  huge  sunburned  man  walk- 
ing about  with  a  red,  white,  and  blue  rib- 
bon for  a  hat-band.  He  was  talking  to  one 
of  the  troopers  in  a  broad  Irish  accent. 

Before  very  long  that  man  was  in  jail. 
He  was  Captain  O'Reilly,  of  the  Irish 
scouts,  on  the  Boer  side. 

An  Indian  in  a  turban  came  up  to  one 
of  the  officers  and  salaamed. 

"  Sahib,"  said  he,  "  I  was  the  sahib's 
friend's  servant  in  Quetta." 

"  And  what  dost  thou  here  ?" 

"  I  came  from  India  with  my  master, 
who  is  away  and  could  not  return.  I 
have  stayed  here  with  the  memsahib  and 
the  children." 

This  was  translated  to  me  afterward  by 
the  officer,  for  it  was  spoken  in  Hindu- 
stani. But  it  was  a  strange  little  side- 
note  upon  the  condition  of  affairs. 

The  march  past  began.  The  Eleventh 
Division  had  come  in,  in  double  time, 
almost  six  miles.  They  streamed  through 
the  crowded,  narrow  streets,  hot  and 
almost  breathless.  But,  somehow,  I  seemed 
to  look  at  them  in  a  new  light  Maybe  it 
was  the  music,  or  maybe  it  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  day,  that  made  them  st^  out 
with  the  old  swing  and  drop  the  footsore, 
plodding  gait 

They  went  past  quickly,  and  the  artil- 
lery trundled  after  them,  rumbling  about 
the  comer  with  five  or  six  miles  still 
ahead  to  go,  to  the  positions  in  the  out- 
lying hills. 

In  two  or  three  hours  the  crowds 
melted  away.  The  regiments  that  bad 
been  left  to  do  police  duty  had  posted 
their  pickets,  the  Boer  policemen  were 
patrolling  the  streets,  the  Kaffirs  had  been 
huddled  back  to  their  locations,  and  every- 
thing was  quiet. 

But  from  scores  of  flagstaffs  and  from 
the  principal  hotels  the  Union  Jack  was 
flying. 

Johannesbu^  was  English. 

Now,  I  say  English,  but  it  is  more  Amer- 
ican in  appearance  than  anything  else. 
Almost  all  African  towns,  in  fact,  have  re- 
minded me  of  the  Middle  West  This  was 
Omaha  or  Kansas  City.  The  place,  de- 
spite the  boarded-up  condition  of  many  of 
the  shops  and  offices,  had  a  bu»ness-like 
air.   It  looked  new  and  prosperous. 

One  could  understand  why  the  million* 
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aires  were  all  such  young  men.  Money 
had  been  made  here  recently.  The  city 
had  jumped  into  existence. 

Even  the  suburbs,  with  their  handsome 
residences,  gave  the  same  effect  The 
hedges  were  small.  Many  villas  were  of 
the  built-to-rent  order,  with  pretentious 
little  gables  and  auger-hole  decorations. 

There  was  nothing  Dutch  about  it  It 
lacked  the  dignity  of  age  or  the  repose  of 
long  occupation.  Except  for  the  sur- 
rounding kopjes,  except  for  the  mine- 


shafts  and  d^ris-heaps,  it  was  character- 
less. 

Yet  it  was  Johannesburg,  the  city  of 
speculation,  of  hustle  and  worry  and  ex- 
citing drama,  and  it  was  underlaid  with  - 
gold. 

That  is  why  the  people  were  there,  and 
that  is  why  it  existed. 

And  that  is  why — says  the  peaceful 
Boer  farmer— all  the  trouble  occurred. 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  movement  b^n 
on  Pretoria,  to  be  described  next  wee£ 


The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient 

Hebrews 
XII. — The  Proverbs  of  the  Hebrews 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


THE  Book  of  Proverbs  is  a  collec- 
tion of  apothegms,  proverbial 
sentences,  proverbial  paragraphs, 
odes,  sonnets,  as  gathered  out  of  the  utter- 
ances of  some  centuries  of  Hebrew  thought. 
These  sentences,  or  odes,  or  paragraphs, 
do  not  express  the  ideals  of  Israel,  nor  its 
hopes  or  its  expectations,  nor  its  philos- 
ophy, nor  its  creed.  They  express  simply 
the  result  of  the  observation  of  keen-eyed 
men  of  affairs.  They  are  called  the  Prov- 
erbs of  Solomon,  not  because  Solomon 
wrote  them  all — the  book  expressly  says 
he  did  not — but  because  he,  so  to  speak, 
set  the  fashion  of  coining  wisdom  into 
proverbial  phraseology.  That  this  is  the 
object  and  the  character  of  the  book  is 
apparent  on  what  would  be  its  title-page 
if  the  book  were  rightly  printed — what  is 
in  point  of  fact  presented  as  its  title-page 
in  Professor  Moulton's  "  Modem  Reader's 
Bible :" » 

The  proverbs  of  Solomon,  die  son  of  David, 
ki^  of  Israel : 

To  know  wisdom  and  insti-uction ; 

To  discern  the  words  of  understanding; 

To  receive  instruction  in  wise  dealing, 

In  righteousness  and  Jud^ent  and  equity; 

To  give  subtlety  to  the  simple, 

To  the  youngman  knowledge  and  discretion ; 

That  the  wise  man  may  hear,  and  increase 
m  learning ; 

And  that  the  man  of  understanding  may 
attain  unto  sound  counsels ; 

■  Proverbs  U  1-6. 


To  understand  a  proverb,  and  a  fieure ; 
The  words  of  the  wise  and  their  darksayii^. 

We  are  not,  then,  to  look  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  for  philosophy  or  theology  of 
any  kind  whatever;  if  we  do  look  for  it 
there,  we  shall  not  find  it  Theology  is 
the  science  of  religion,  and  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  is  not  scientific.  It  contains  no 
creed,  and  no  elements  out  of  which  a 
creed  can  be  formed.  It  contains  no  ethi- 
cal system,  and  no  elements  out  of  which 
an  ethical  system  can  be  formed.  It  is 
not  and  does  not  purport  to  be  scientific 
There  is  in  it  no  hint  of  what  are  called 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  such 
as  Trinity,  Revelation,  Inspiration,  Divine 
Sovereignty,  and  the  tike ;  no  system  of 
life,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  It  does  not  contain  any  of  the 
great  ideals  of  the  Hebrew  people.  It 
never  refers  to  Israel  as  the  chosen  peo- 
ple of  God ;  contains  no  suggestion  of  a 
coming  Messiah — the  great  hope  of  Israel ; 
does  not  suggest  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  It  makes  only  four  or  five  refer- 
ences to  sacrifice,  and  practically  none  at 
all  to  eidier  the  ceremtmial  law  or  the 
temple  service.  It  contains  references  to 
the  moral  law,  but  in  the  main — there  are 
exceptions — it  seeks  the  sanction  of  the 
moral  law  in  prudential  considerations,  not 
where  the  idealist  seeks  them,  in  loyalty 
to  God  or  to  righteousness  and  goodness. 
Righteousness  is,  in  the  language  of  this 
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book,  wisdom;  sin  is  folly.  It  recognizes 
a  personal  God,  and  yet  it  has  little  to 
say  about  him.  In  otho'  words,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writers  of  the  Proverbs 
is  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  takes 
this  life  as  it  actually  is,  describes  it  as 
it  is,  and  gives  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vation, telling  us  not  what  ought  to  be 
but  what  is.  There  are  better  books 
than  the  Book  of  Proverbs  for  the  conduct 
of  public  worship ;  better  books  for  the 
inspiration  of  private  devotion;  better 
books  for  the  inspiration  of  high  ideals ; 
but  there  is  no  better  book  in  the  Bible 
for  a  young  man  to  take  who  desires  to 
guide  himself  by  wise  counsels  with 
reference  to  this  present  life.  It  is  prac- 
tical, not  ideal  Poetical  sometimes  in 
form,  its  pictures  are  taken  from  the 
common  experiences  of  life ;  its  body  is 
prose.  Compare,  for  sample,  the  psalm 
of  praise  to  the  Creator,  the  God  of  nature, 
in  the  Psalms,  and  the  ode  of  praise  to  Wis- 
dom as  the  Creator,  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Proverbs.  This  contrast  between  the 
Proverbs  and  the  Psalms  is,  perhaps, 
still  more  strikingly  brought  out  in  the 
representation  of  the  two  paths  of  life 
which  they  each  offer,  the  one  in  the  first 
Psalm,  the  other  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Proverbs. 

Sometimes  there  is  only  a  contrast, 
sometimes  there  is  an  apparent  conflict, 
between  the  idealist  and  the  practical  ob- 
server. Has  not  the  reader  sometimes 
revolted  at  the  following  extract  from  the 
first  chapter  of  Proverbs  ?  I  often  did  in 
my  boyhood  days.  The  picture  it  called 
up  when  I  thought  wisdom  was  identical 
with  Jehovah  was  as  a  nightmare  to  me : 

wisdom's  warning* 

How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  sim- 
plicity ? 

And  scorn ers  delight  them  in  scorning. 
And  fools  hate  knowledge  ? 
Turn  you  at  my  reproof : 
Behold,  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  unto  you, 
I  will  make  known  my  words  unto  you. 
Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused ; 
I  have  stretched  out  my  band,  and  no  man 
regarded ; 

But  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel, 

And  would  none  of  my  reproof: 

I  also  will  laugh  in  the  day  of  your  calamiQr ; 

I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh ; 

When  your  fear  cometh  as  a  storm. 

And  your  calamity  cometh  on  as  a  whirlwind ; 

When  dbtress  and  anguish  come  upon  you. 

1  Fnmifai  i.,  22-31. 


Then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not 
answer ; 

They  shall  seek  me  dU^;ently,  but  th^  shall 

not  find  me ; 
For  that  they  hated  knowledge, 
And  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord : 
They  would  none  of  my  counsel ; 
They  despised  all  my  reproof : 
Therefore  shall  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  Iheir 

own  way, 
And  be  filled  with  their  own  devices. 

Is  that  what  Jehovah  says  of  himself? 
Is  this  the  God  who  sent  his  own  Son 
into  the  world  that  he  might  save  men 
who  rejected  him  ?  Is  this  the  God  de- 
picted in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
as  coming  forth  to  meet  the  boy  who  has 
thrown  away  his  life  and  bring  him  back 
to  manhood  again  ?  Does  he  say,  I  will 
laugh  at  their  calamity,  I  will  not  hear 
when  they  call  upon  me  ?  To  think  that 
is  blasphemy  I  No,  not  Jehovah — wisdom  I 
This  is  the  picture  of  life  as  the  writer 
has  actually  seen  it,  as  we  have  all  seen 
it  The  young  man  had  wise  counsels 
given  to  him,  was  told  that  if  he  persisted 
in  his  present  career  he  would  certainly 
bring  evil  on  himself,  but  was  headstrong, 
was  wiser  than  his  father,  would  pursue 
his  own  self-will,  has  done  so,  has  ruined 
himself,  is  dishonored  and  disgraced  in 
his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  men. 
And  now  all  those  counsels  come  flocking 
about  him  like  ghosts ;  all  that  foi^tten 
wisdom  comes  to  taunt  him ;  that  past  says 
to  him,  "  I  told  you  so."  His  father  may 
not  say  so,  his  mother  may  not  say  so — if 
they  are  wise  they  will  not ;  but  iile  says 
so.  And  then,  while  all  these  ghosts  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  are  taunting  him, 
while  they  are  recalling  to  him  his  folly 
and  scourging  him  with  whips  tike  scor- 
pions, then  comes  to  him  the  voice  of 
Jehorob,  as  it  is  interpreted  by  the  ideal- 
ist: 

Seek  ye  the  Lord  white  he  may  be  found, 
call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near :  let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoughts:  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  ne  will  have  mercy  upon  him ; 
and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  paidon. 
For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For 
as  Uie  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so 
are  my  wavs  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts.* 

Abundantly  pardon.  The  writer  of 
Proverbs  shows  forth  but  the  thoughts  of 
man,  the  prophet  shows  forth  the  thoughts 

>IiaiablT.,6-9. 
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of  God ;  and  God's  thoi^ts  are  not  our 
thoughts,  neither  are  his  ways  our  ways. 
The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  true ;  and  when 
man  has  drunk  the  cup  of  pleasure,  has 
trodden  the  path  of  greed,  has  walked  the 
way  of  ambition,  the  counsels  of  wiser  men 
will  come  back  to  haunt  him,  and  jeer  at 
him,  and  mock  him.  And  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  is  true ;  the  author  also  has  known 
this  experience,  and  looks  back  with  bitter- 
ness upon  wasted  years.  The  message  of 
the  idealist  brings  a  hope  of  recovery: 
"  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and 
let  the  unrighteous  man  forsake  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  imto  Jeho- 
vah ;  for  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ; 
and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly 
pardon." 

In  such  a  collection  of  the  wise  sayings 
of  keen  observers  as  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
we  find  much  that  is  satirical  and  humor- 
ous. "  The  Proverbs,"  says  W.  J.  Beecher, 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  are 
remarkably  rich  in  humor,  though  this  is 
a  fact  which  most  readers  fail  to  appreciate 
by  reason  of  our  accustomed  solemn  way 
of  looking  at  everything  in  the  Bible  " — 
a  sentence  from  an  orthodox  professor  in 
a  Presbyterian  seminary  to  be  commended 
to  those  who  think  it  irreverent  to  find 
mirth  in  a  book  which  distinctly  commends 
mirth.  Turn  to  a  few  of  these  proverbs 
which  contain  satire  upon  life ;  a  few  out  of 
many  must  suffice  to  illustrate  tfaeir  spirit : 

Confidence  in  an  unfaithful  man  in  time  of 
trouble 

Is  like  a  broken  toodi,  and  a  foot  out  of  joint.* 
You  relied  on  your  tooth  to  feed  you ;  it  is 
broken.  You  relied  on  your  foot  to  cany 
you,  and  at  every  step  you  take  you  cringe 
with  pain.  Like  the  broken  tooth,  like 
the  foot  out  of  joint,  is  the  friend  you 
relied  upon  to  stand  by  you  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  who  fled  away  and  left  you. 

He  that  passeth  hy,  and  vexeth  himself  with 

strife  belonging  not  to  him, 
Is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  die  ears.* 

Why?   Because  when  one  has  gotten 

a  cross  dog  by  the  ears  he  cannot  let  go. 
When  one  once  gets  into  a  controversy 
that  does  not  belong  to  him,  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  out  of  it.  Parallel  to  this  is  the 
Chinese  motto :  Riding  the  tiger — hard 
riding,  but  impossible  to  get  off. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day 
And  a  contentious  woman  are  alike : 

iFmerlMxxv.,19.  *Prov«[lMxxvl^i7. 


He  that  would  restrain  her  restraineth  the 

wind. 

And  his  right  hand  encoimtereth  oil.* 
He  cannot  stop  her ;  and  if  he  tries  to  do 
it,  she  slips  aw^  from  him  and  begins 
again  in  another  strain. 

Proverbs  are  necessarily  fragments  of 
truth.  They  are  often,  therefore,  untrue, 
if  they  are  measured  by  scientific  stand- 
ards, and  they  are  sometimes  self  contra- 
dictory. The  writer  of  Proverbs  does  not 
hesitate  to  put  down  the  contradictions  of 
personal  experience  and  leave  the  scientist 
to  deal  with  them  as  best  he  can,  as  in 
this  familiar  proverb : 

Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  foUy, 
Lest  thou  also  be  like  unto  him.' 
Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly, 
Lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.* 

Both  of  those  experiences  are  common  in 
controversies.  The  net  result  from  the 
contrast  is  this :  Do  not  answer  him  at 
alL 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  contains  pic- 
tures of  life,  Meissonier  pictures — small, 
compact,  brilliant  in  color.  Sometimes 
these  pictures  from  different  parts  of  the 
book  are  put  in  strong  contrast : 

A  PROSPEROUS  FARMER 

Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks. 
And  look  well  to  thy  herds : 
For  riches  are  not  forever ; 
And  doth  the  crown  endure  unto  all  genera- 
tions ? 
The  hay  is  carried, 
And  the  tender  grass  showeth  itself, 
And  the  herbs  of  the  mountains  are  gathered 
in. 

The  lambs  are  for  thy  clothii^, 
And  the  goats  are  the  price  of  the  field: 
And  there  will  be  goats*  milk  enough  for  thy 
food. 

For  the  food  of  thy  household ; 
And  maintenance  tor  thy  maidens.* 

This  is  a  pretty,  simple,  idyllic  picture  of 
an  industrious,  prosperous  farmer.  Read, 
in  contrast  to  this  picture,  of  a  different 
kind  of  farmer : 

THE  FIELD  OF  THE  SLOTHFUL 

I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful. 
And  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  un- 
derstanding; 
And,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns, 
And  the  face  thereof  was  covered  with  netdes, 
And  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down. 
Then  I  beheld,  and  considered  well : 
I  saw,  and  received  instruction. 
Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  litde  slumber, 
A  little  folding  of  die  hands  to  sleep : 

» Proverbs  jutvii.,  15-16.        '  Proverbs  xxvi..  5. 
•  ProverbB  wvi,,  4,  •  Pfowlja  xxvtf.,  21.27. 
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So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  a  robber ; 
And  thy  want  as  an  armed  man.' 

The  great  danger  of  proverbs  is  that  they 
will  become  false,  because  superficial ;  cyn- 
ical, because  they  do  not  look  below  the 
surface.  Thus  one  of  the  great  proverb- 
makers  of  literature — Rochefoucauld-^ 
abundantly  illustrates  this  danger  in  pro- 
verbial literature ;  "  Gratitude  is  a  lively 
sense  of  favors  to  come  ;"  '*  We  all  have 
strength  enough  to  bear  other  people's 
troubles;"  "  Repentance  is  not  r^ret  for 
ill  done  by  us,  but  fear  of  ill  yet  to  come 
upon  us;"  "  Love  of  justice  is  fear  of  sxif- 
fering  injustice."  Yet  more  cynical  are 
some  of  those  of  Chamfort :  The  public ! 
How  many  fools  does  it  take  to  make  a 
public  ?"  "  Celebrity  is  the  advantage  of 
being  known  to  people  who  do  not  know 
you."  But  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  not 
cynical.  It  is  satirical,  but  never  mis- 
anthropic. In  it  are  a  great  faith  and  a 
real  hope.  The  writers  of  these  proverbs 
do  give,  it  is  true,  the  fruit  of  observation, 
but  an  observation  tempered  and  illumi- 
nated by  insight.  Compare,  for  example, 
these  two  counsels — one  from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  the  other  from  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ : 

PROVERBS 

Put  not  thyself  forward  in  the  presence  of  the 

kine, 

And  stand  not  in  tiie  place  of  great  men : 
For  better  it  is  that  he  said  unto  thee.  Come 
up  hither ; 

Than  that  thou  shouldest  be  put  lower  in  the 

presence  of  the  prince. 
Whom  thine  eyes  have  seen.' 

JESUS  CHRIST 

When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wed- 
ding, sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room;  lest  a 
more  honorable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of 
him,  and  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and 
say  to  thee,  Give  this  man  place;  and  thou 
begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room. 
But  when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in 
Ae  lowest  room ;  that  when  he  that  bade  thee 
Cometh,  he  may  say  unto  thee.  Friend,  go  up 
higher :  then  shall  thou  have  worship  m  the 
presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.' 

Paul  counsels  his  readers  against  wrath : 
"  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves, 
but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath :  for  it  is 
written,  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  JLord.  Therefore  if  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink:  for  in  so  doing  thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head."* 


'  Proverbs  xxiv,,  30-34. 
»  Proverbs  xjtv,,  6, 7. 


»  Luke  xiv..  8, 10. 
«  Konums  xii.,  19, 20. 


But  the  author  of  these  ancient  proverbs 
had  said  almost  the  same  thing  years 
before :  "  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry, 
give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirs^, 
give  him  water  to  drink:  for  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and 
Jehovah  shall  reward  thee."*  And  yet 
there  is  a  characteristic  difference.  Paul 
does  not  promise  any  reward.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  does.  The 
prudential  spirit,  the  utilitarian  spirit,  is 
in  the  counsel  of  the  Book  of  ProveriM ; 
in  the  time  of  Paul  it  has  disappeared. 

And  yet  the  writers  of  these  proverbs 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  agnostics. 
They  write  from  the  point  of  view  <rf  pres- 
ent time,  but  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  men  who  are  content  to  be  without  the 
knowledge  of  God.  I  hardly  know  where 
in  literature  can  be  found  a  stronger, 
clearer,  briefer,  and  more  pr^;nant  outcry 
for  the  living  God  than  the  following; 
but  it  is  a  portrayal  of  soul-hunger  for 
God,  not  of  soul-satisfaction  in  him : 

ODE  ON  THE  UNSEARCHABLENESS  OF  GOD 

Surely  I  am  more  brutish  than  any  man. 
And  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man : 
And  I  have  not  learned  wisdom, 
Neitherhave  I  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  One. 
Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven,  and 

descended  ? 
Who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fisls  / 
Who  hath  bound  the  waters  in  his  garment  ? 
Who  hath  established  all  the  ends  ofthe  earth  ? 
What  is  h  is  name,  and  wh  at  is  his  son's  name — 

if  thou  knowest  ?  * 

God  speaks  to  us  with  many  voices. 
To  the  man  whose  conscience  is  alert  he 
speaks  through  law,  saying,  "I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God ;  thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me;"  to  the  man  whose 
imagination  is  keen  he  speaks  throt^h 
poetry,  declaring  that  in  his  temple  every- 
thing saith  "Glory;"  to  the  man  of  broad 
observation  he  speaks  in  history,  showing 
in  the  course  of  Israel's  history  how  Jeho- 
vah is  revealed  in  his  dealing  with  the 
sons  of  men  ;  to  the  man  who  is  a  cere- 
monialist  he  speaks  through  the  Levitical 
code,  pointing  out  justice  on  the  one  hand 
and  mercy  on  the  other ;  and  to  the  man 
whose  horizon  is  limited  by  this  world, 
who  has  no  bright,  clear  hope  beyond  the 
grave,  he  speaks  through  the  Book  <A 
Proverbs,  saying:  If  there  were  no  God, 
and  if  there  were  no  life  to  come,  still  all 
sin  would  be  folly  and  all  virtue  would  be 
wisdom. 

»  Proverbs  JOiv.,  21, 22.        •^'ivt^i*^  m,  a-t  ' 
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The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare 
Part  IX. — Shakespeare:  Poet,  Dramatist,  and  Man' 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


THE  poetic  period  in  Shakespeare's 
development  coincided  with  a 
devotion  to  son  net- writing  which 
rose  to  the  height  of  a  passion  from  which 
few  English  poets  escaped  during  the 
closing  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  sonnet  was  the  favorite  verse-form 
for  the  expression  of  friendship,  love,  per- 
sonal devotion,  admiration  of  beauty ;  it 
engaged  the  interest  of  the  greatest  poets 
and  of  the  roost  mechanical  and  common- 
place verse-makers;  it  was  the  chosen 
instrument  for  the  most  delicate  and 
poetic  worship  of  individual  women  or  of 
abstract  virtues,  and  for  the  grossest  and 
most  obvious  flattery. 

At  a  time  when  an  author  bad  practi- 
cally no  ownership  in  his  own  work  and 
when  the  business  of  publishing  was 
carried  on  largely  in  defiance  of  or  com- 
plete indifference  to  his  wishes,  and  gen- 
erally to  his  harm,  a  great  mass  of  literary 
work  was  circulated  in  manuscript,  and 
a  goodly  number  of  people  found  occu- 
pation in  multiplying  copies  of  these 
unpublished  pieces  for  private  circulation 
among  the  friends  and  admirers  of  authors. 
During  the  decade  between  1590  and 
1600  thousands  of  sonnetsof  every  degree 
of  merit  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  were  read,  known,  and  talked  about 
almost  as  widely,  in  some  cases,  as  printed 
books.  The  reputation  of  certain  groups 
of  sonnets  soon  extended  beyond  the 
drcle  of  the  writer's  friends,  and  general 
interest  and  curiosity  made  it  worth  while 
for  some  printer  or  publisher  to  secure 
copies  of  the  poems  and  publish  them, 
not  only  without  the  consent  and  re- 
vision of  the  writer,  but  often  without  his 
knowledge. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  a  group  of  sonnets  written  by  Shake- 
speare between  1593  and  1598,  when  the 
lyrical  mood  was  dominant.  The  Son- 
nets were  published  in  May,  1609,  by 
Thomas  Thorpe,  who  appears  to  have 
turned  the  absence  of  protection  to  authors 

I  Copyright.  1900,  by  HamUton  W.  HaUe. 


to  his  own  profit  by  obtaining  and  print- 
ing unpublished  works  which  had  secured 
wide  reading  in  manuscript  form.  The 
popularity  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  doubt- 
less attracted  his  attention,  and,  having 
secured  copies  of  them,  he  sent  them  to 
the  press  without  the  poet's  consent  and 
probably  without  his  knowledge.  That 
many  of  these  poems  had  been  in  existence 
more  than  ten  years  before  the  publication 
by  Thorpe  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  two 
of  them  appeared  in  "The  Passionate 
Pilgrim,"  published  in  1599,  and  that 
Meres,  in  the  "  Palladio  Tamia,"  pub- 
lished a  year  earlier,  referred  to  Shake- 
speare's *'  sug'r'd  Sonnets  among  his  pri- 
vate friends."  Allusions  and  lines  in  the 
Sonnets  make  it  possible  to  assign  them 
at  least  proximate  dates.  They  can 
hardly  have  been  written  before  1 594  nor 
later  than  1598.  They  belong,  therefore, 
to  the  period  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  and 
the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and, 
with  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  and  the  "  Rape 
of  Lucrece,"  which  they  followed  at  a  short 
interval,  Uiey  constitute  Shakespeare's 
contribution  to  lyrical  poetry.  Their 
extraordinary  beauty  of  thought,  senti- 
ment, and  form  has  given  them  a  fore- 
most place  in  English  poetry,  while  their 
possible  significance  as  a  record  of  the 
poet's  experience  or  an  expression  of  his 
emotions  has  evoked  an  immense  body 
of  comment 

Surrey  and  Wyatt  brought  the  sonnet  as 
a  literary  form  from  Italy,  where  Petrarch 
was  its  acknowledged  master;  but  they 
did  not  slavishly  reproduce  the  Petrarchian 
model ;  they  followed  a  sound  instinct  in 
giving  the  sonnet  greater  simplicity.  The 
Italian  sonnet  consists  of  an  octave  and 
sixtet--^a  group  of  eig^t  decasyllabic  lines 
followed  by  a  group  of  six  decasyllabic 
lines ;  the  sonnet  of  Shakespeare  consists 
of  three  quatrains,  or  groups  of  four  lines, 
with  a  concluding  couplet  Precisians 
have  held  that  the  Shakespearean  Sonnets 
are  not  sonnets,  but  fourteen-line  poems ; 
but  Shakespeare  did  not  ori^atje^  the 
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sonnet-structure  which  he  used ;  it  had 
been  made  ready  to  his  hand  a  loi^ 
line  of  English  poets.  His  supreme  skill 
gave  final  authority  to  what  had  hitherto 
been  an  experiment 

Fifty-two  years  before  the  publication 
of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  a  group  of  son- 
nets by  Surrey  and  another  group  by  Wyatt 
had  been  published,  many  of  them  being 
translations  from  Petrarch.  The  volume. 
<x>ntaintng  these  sonnets  was  reprinted  six 
or  seven  times  before  Shakespeare  left 
Stratford.  It  was  followed  in  1582  by 
Watson's  "Centurieof  Love;" in  1591  by 
Sidney's  "  Astrophel  and  Stella;"  in  1592 
by  Daniel's  "  Delia "  and  Constable's 
"  Diana;"  in  1593  by  Fletcher's  "Licia," 
Barnes's  "  Parthenopil,"  and  Lodge's 
"Phillis;"  in  1494  by  Spenser's  "  Amor- 
etti  "  and  Drayton's  "  Idea."  To  these 
collections  of  sonnets  mmt  be  added  prob- 
ably as  many  more,  the  impulse  expending 
itself  apparently  about  1597.  The  cul- 
minating point  of  this  passion  for  sonnet- 
writing  was  probably  reached  about  1594, 
and  its  highest  point  of  achievement  was 
attained  by  Shakespeare.  While  there  is 
much  that  is  interesting  and  even  impor- 
tant, from  the  standpoint  not  only  of  liter- 
ary development  but  artistic  excellence,  in 
the  work  of  this  large  group  of  sonneteers, 
Shakespeare. alone  gave  his  work  universal 
significance  and  original  and  enduring 
beauty. 

He  did  not  originate  a  new  form  of  son- 
net, as  he  did  not  originate  a  new  form  of 
drama ;  he  took  the  form  which  he  found 
ready  to  his  hand  and  gave  it  freedom, 
flexibility,  a  new  compass,  and  a  capacity 
for  musical  expression  which  the  earlier 
poets  had  predicted  but  had  not  unfolded. 
He  continued  and  completed  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  sonnet  as  Petrarch  left  it 
which  had  been  effected  by  the  English 
sonneteers  since  the  time  of  Surrey  and 
Wyatt ;  surrendering  something  of  the 
sustained  fullness  of  tone  of  the  Italian 
sonnet,  but  securing  in  exchan"(»  a  sweet- 
ness, a  flow  of  pure  melody.  A-hich  were 
beyond  the  compass  of  the  original  sonnet 
form.  The  decasyllabic  lines  in  groups 
of  four,  the  alternate  tines  rhyming,  and 
closing  with  a  couplet,  gave  the  poet  com- 
mand of  some  of  the  richest  melodic  effects 
within  the  reach  of  English  versification. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  poems 
which  make  up  the  "  Book  Called  Shake- 


speare's Sonnettes"  forma  sonnet-sequence, 
as  clearly  as  do  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese,"  or  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti's  "House  of  Ufe;"  they  deal 
with  two  leading  themes  in  an  order  whidi 
is  not  necessarily  historical,  but  which  dis- 
closes an  interior  principle  of  arrangement; 
to  borrow  a  comparison  from  music,  they 
consist  of  variations  on  two  dominating 
motives  or  themes.  The  order  in  which 
they  were  presoited  in  the  edition  of  1609 
has  been  generally  accepted,  although 
nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple or  method  of  arrangement  followed 
by  the  publisher.  This  order  has  been 
accepted  because  it  has,  in  the  judgment  of 
a  majority  of  students,  the  justification  of 
a  logical  and  intelligible  grouping.  In  the 
poet's  time,  sonnets  were  often  written  in 
sequence ;  the  s^rate  poems  presenting 
when  read  as  a  whole,  a  many-sided  but 
connected  treatment  of  a  single  theme  or 
of  a  group  of  related  themes.  The  separate 
sonnets,  written  from  time  to  time  as  expres- 
sions of  diverse  moods,  as  Tennyson  wrote 
"  In  Memoriam,"  disclosed,  when  brought 
t(^ther,  a  unity,  not  only  of  manner,  but 
of  theme  or  thought  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
Sonnets  at  intervals  during  a  period  of 
four  or  five  years ;  the  Sonnets  show  that 
during  this  period  his  mind  was  constantly 
reverting  to  two  kinds  of  emotional  expe- 
rience, which  he  approached  from  many 
different  points  of  view  and  in  many 
diverse  moods,  but  which  held  a  first 
place  in  his  interest  and  moved  him  to 
expresuon. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  poems 
in  Shakespeare's  sonnet-sequence  have 
for  their  general  themes  a  deep  and  hig^y 
idealized  love  or  friendship  for  a  young 
man  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  charm 
of  nature,  and  a  passionate  love  for  a 
"  dark  woman."  These  two  unknown 
persons  and  the  poet  are  the  actors  in  a 
drama  which  may  have  been  subjective  in 
its  origin,  but  which  is  definitely  objective 
in  its  presentation.  The  spiritual  motive 
is  suggested  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
fourth  sonnet : 

Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair. 
Which  tike  two  spirits  do  sufKcst  one  still; 

The  better  angel  is  a  man  rightfair. 
The  worser  spuit  a  woman  colour'd  ill. 

The  friend  to  whom  the  first  one  hundred 
and  twenty-si*  sonnets  m  addnssed  wu 
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noble  in  nature,  station,  and  fortune,  en- 
dowed with  all  manly  qualities,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  winning  beauty  of  feature  and 
charm  of  manner;  the  remaining  twenty- 
eight  are  addressed  to  or  describe  relations 
with  a  woman  who  was  plain  of  feature, 
pale,  dark,  treacherous,  and  stained,  but 
the  mistress  of  a  'potent  fascination.  If 
the  sonnets  are  read  in  their  present  order 
as  forming  a  connected  poem,  the  poet, 
his  friend,  and  the  dark  woman  enact  a 
drama  of  love,  the  acts  of  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  emotions  and  meditations 
of  the  poet.  The  entire  sequence  may  be 
broken  into  smaller  groups,  each  of  which 
conveys  with  more  or  less  definiteness  and 
oimpleteness  some  phase  of  the  drama 
or  some  aspect  of  the  poet*s  experience. 

The  sonnet-sequence  opens  with  a  ceie- 
bration  of  the  beauty  and  perfections  of 
the  noble  youth  whom  the  poet  loves, 
dwelling  with  an  idealizing  delicacy  and 
sublety,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan sonneteer,  on  his  separate  and 
numerable  charms,  and  urging  him  to 
marry  in  order  that  the  marvelous  beauty 
which  has  been  given  him  may  be  repro- 
duced in  his  children.  Failing  to  secure 
for  posterity  copies  of  his  friend's  beauty 
by  marriage,  the  poet  offers  to  give  it  im- 
mortality in  his  verse.  With  the  twenty- 
seventh  sonnet  a  note  of  sadness  and  pain, 
foreshadowing  a  change  in  the  harmony 
between  the  poet  and  his  friend,  is 
sounded ;  and  the  thoughts  which  come 
in  absence,  and  separation  rise  in  the 
poet's  mind  and  are  set  in  exquisite  form 
before  the  imagination  in  "sessions  of 
sweet  silent  thought."  The  modulations 
of  this  theme  are  marvelously  varied  and 
beautiful,  covering  the  whole  range  of 
sadness,  longing,  regret,  loneliness,  mis- 
giving, foreboding,  and  despair. 

Sq,  far  no  shadow  save  that  of  separa- 
tion has  rested  upon  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  men,  but  now  the  dark 
woman  enters.  The  poet  in  the  forfy- 
second  sonnet  describes  himself  as  her 
lover,  and  his  sorrow  gets  its  deepest  pang 
from  the  fact  that  his  friend  has  robbed 
him  of  his  mistress : 

If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain, 
And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  round  that 

loss; 

Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain, 

And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 
But  here's  the  joy :  mv  friend  and  I  are  one ; 
Sweet  flattery  1  men  she  loves  but  me  alone. 


XiOneliness,  disillusion,  pain,  self-denial, 
renunciation,  and  forgiveness  are  the  n<Aes 
of  this  phase  of  the  poet's  experience, 
rationalized  and  illuminated  by  medita- 
tion. There  is  no  bitterness  in  his  thought 
of  his  friend,  estranged  from  him  by  the 
woman  he  loves  and  thus  bringing  him  a 
double  loss ;  his  love  and  admiration  tri- 
umph over  his  sense  of  injustice  and 
injury.  This  feeling  gives  the  episode  of 
shattered  friendship  its  tenderest  note, 
and  has  left  its  record  in  a  sonnet  which 
registers  Shakespeare's  highest  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  lyric  poetry: 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the 
cold 

Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  twUight  of  such  day 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west ; 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  the  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  wherein  it  doth  expire. 

Consumed  with  that  which  It  was  nourish'd 
by. 

This  thou  perceivest,  which  makes  thy  love 

more  strong, 
To  love  that  weU  which  thou  must  leave  ere 

long. 

In  the  forty-eighth  sonnet  the  entrance 
of  a  rival  poet  is  recorded,  and  the  charms 
which  have  hitherto  been  celebrated  by 
the  writer  of  the  Sonnets  inspire  "  the 
travail  of  a  mightier  pen."  The  rival 
singer,  whose  advent  gives  a  wound  to 
the  sonneteer's  self-love,  has  been  identi- 
fied by  different  students  of  the  Sonnets 
witii  Chapman,  Marlowe,  Drayton,  and 
Daniel.  In  the  light  of  rejection  and 
disillusion  the  poet  comments  with  un- 
flinching frankness  on  the  meanness  of 
the  player's  occupation,  the  lowliness  of 
his  own  station  in  life,  and  the  frequent 
supremacy  of  evil  in  the  world.  Through 
all  these  phases  of  his  himiiliation  and 
sorrow  his  love  for  his  friend  remains 
unmoved,  and  he  finds  a  deep  consola- 
tion in  the  sense  of  power  which  his  art 
gives  him.  Through  art  the  beauty  of 
his  friend  shall  be  the  joy  of  posterity,  as 
it  has  been  the  poet's  inspiration. 

There  is  a  touching  cry  of  farewell  Id 
the  eighty-seventh  sonnet;  but  after  an 
inter\^l  of  silence  the  poet  takes  up 
again  the  old  themes,  with  more  assurance 
and  with  a  new  note  of_hope  and  faith. 
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This  note  becomes  dominant  in  the  one 
hundred  and  sixteenth  sonnet,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  point  of  vision 
attained  in  the  sequence : 

Let  me  not  to  the  marri:^e  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 
Oh,  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  to  eveiy  wandering  bar)^ 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height 
be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  diough  rosy  lips  and 
cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickl  .''s  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  beats  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

Of  the  second  general  group  of  the 
Sonnets,  beginning  with  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twen^'-seventh,  seventeen  are 
addressed  to  tiie  woman  whose  dark 

fascinations  have  woven  a  spell  over  the 
poet's  senses  without  b^^iling  his  intel- 
lect, and  have  estranged  his  friend;  while 
of  the  remaining  eleven  sonnets,  nine  are 
given  up,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  regret, 
repentance,  and  humiliation  which  his 
fatuous  passion  has  brought  to  htm. 
There  is  neither  evasion  nor  self-deception 
in  these  striking  confessions ;  they  are 
charged  with  the  bitterness  of  sincere  and 
unflinching  self-discovery  and  self-revela- 
tion : 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  siren  tears, 
Disttll'd  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within, 

Applving  fears  to  hopes  and  hopes  to  fears. 
Still  losing  where  I  saw  myself  to  win  I 

The  two  concluding  sonnets  serve  as  a 
postlude  to  the  group,  and  at  the  very  end 
of  the  sequence  touch  with  the  glow  and 
heatof  "  love's  fire  "  the  long  story  of  the 
poem. 

For  many  years  the  Sonnets  shared  the 
general  indifference  to  Shakespeare 
which,  perhaps  as  distinctly  as  any  other 
sign  of  the  times,  measured  the  distance 
in  taste  and  feeling  between  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  that  of  Queen  Anne  and 
her  immediate  successors.  During  the 
century  now  closing  no  part  of  Shake- 
speare's work  has  been  more  patiently  or 
eagerly  studied ;  and  concerning  none  has 
there  been  greater  divergence  of  opinion. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  students  that 
the  Sonnets  are  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as 
poetic  exercises,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has 
not  only  reinforced  this  view,  but  made  a 


substantial  contribution  to  literary  schol- 
arship by  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
attitude  and  methods  of  English  sonneteers 
in  Shakespeare's  time  and  of  sonnet- 
writing  on  the  Continent.  Whatever  in- 
terpretation is  put  upon  the  Sonnets,  the 
background  of  poetic  habit  and  conven- 
tion which  Mr.  Lee  has  put  behind  sonnet- 
writing  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury must  be  taken  into  account;  for 
Shakespeare  was  pre-eminently  an  oppor- 
tunist so  far  as  the  use  of  materials  and 
methods  were  concerned;  with  his  poetic 
sensitiveness  and  thrift  in  invention  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  share  the  pasaon 
for  sonnet-writing  and  the  conventional 
attitude  toward  the  art  as  a  hi|^y  spe- 
cialized form  of  lyric  poetry. 

This  means  that  it  would  have  been  a 
natural  exercise  of  Shakespeare's  poetic 
faculty  to  idealize  a  patron ;  to  give  to  a 
friendiship  for  a  man  of  great  station  the 
warmth  and  emotion  of  a  deep  personal 
love ;  to  comment  upon  the  frailty  of 
women,  the  treachery  of  friends,  and  the 
hardness  of  the  world  as  if  these  things 
had  come  within  the  compass  of  the  poet's 
experience ;  to  address  elaborate  apos- 
trophes to  abstract  virtues ;  to  make  an 
imaginary  woman  the  object  of  a  passion 
and  the  shaping  spirit  of  an  intrigue 
which  should  have  the  semblance  of 
reality  without  having  any  more  substan- 
tial basis  than  the  fancy  of  an  Elizabethan 
sonneteer. 

This  is  what  Shakespeare  may  have 
done ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
key  to  the  Sonnets  is  to  be  found  in  a 
comparative  study  of  sonnet-writing  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  The  great  majori^ 
of  students  have  been  forced  to  the 
condusion  that,  while  the  conventional 
spirit  and  method  of  contemporary  son- 
neteers had  a  distinct  influence  upon  the 
poet  so  far  as  form  and  manner  were  con- 
cerned, the  content  of  the  Sonnets  had  a 
vital  relation  to  his  own  experience.  This 
conclusion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  a 
note  of  reality  seems  to  be  distinctly 
sounded  in  the  series;  that  they  tell  a 
story  or  reveal  an  experience  which  is 
definitely  outlined  notwithstanding  the 
mask  of  conventional  imagery  and  phrase- 
olc^  which  the  poet  employed ;  that 
throughout  the  entire  body  of  his  dramatic 
work  he  uniformly  and  consistenUy  keeps 
in  touch  with  reality,  using  lust(mc  ma- 
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terial  whenever  he  can  find  it  adaptable 
for  his  purpose,  and  allying  himself,  appar- 
ently by  instinct  as  well  as  by  intention, 
with  the  force  which  resides  in  real  things 
or  in  the  deep  and  rich  deposit  of  the  im- 
agination dealing,  as  in  such  f.gures  as 
Hamlet  or  Prospero,  with  the  greatest 
realities  of  experience  ;  that  in  the  sensi- 
tiveness, the  capacity  for  devotion,  the 
power  of  passion  which  the  Sonnets  re- 
veal they  so  entirely  express  the  nature  of 
Shakespeare  that  they  must  be  accepted 
as,  in  a  true  sense,  autobiographic. 

Those  who  regard  the  Sonnets  as  pure 
and  deliberate  autobiography,  containing 
a  definite  confession  to  be  literally  inter- 
preted, probably  stray  as  far  from  the 
truth  as  those  who  dissociate  the  poet 
entirely  from  his  work  and  regard  the 
Sonnets  as  technical  exercises  only.  The 
habit  oi  the  age  and  the  marked  and  con- 
sistent objectivity  of  Shakespeare's  mode 
of  expression  make  it  highly  improbable 
that  he  laid  his  heart  bare  by  putting  in 
historic  order  and  with  entire  fidelity  of 
detail  a  passional  experience  which  had 
searched  his  spirit  as  with  a  lighted  torch 
held  aloft  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  his 
nature. 

The  trutii  probably  lies  between  these 
two  extremes  of  interpretation ;  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Sonnets  are  disclosures 
of  the  poet's  experience  without  being 
transcriptive  of  his  actual  history ;  that 
they  embody  the  fruits  of  a  great  experi- 
ence without  revealing  that  experience  in 
its  historic  order.  Literal,  consecutive 
recitals  of  fact  the  Sonnets  are  not,  but 
tiiey  are  autobiographic  in  the  only  way 
in  which  a  poet  of  Shakespeare's  spirit 
and  training,  living  in  his  period,  could 
make  his  art  the  vehicle  of  autobiography : 
they  use  the  material  which  experience 
had  deposited  in  Shakespeare's  nature, 
but  they  hide  the  actual  happenings  in  his 
life  behind  the  veil  of  an  elaborate  art 
and  of  a  philosophy  with  which  the  thought 
of  western  Europe  was  saturated  in  his 
time.  The  Sonnets  may  be  read  as  the 
poetic  record  of  an  emotional  experience 
which  left  lasting  traces  behind  it,  and  as 
a  disclosure  of  the  mind  of  the  poet ;  but 
they  cannot  be  safely  read  as  an  exact 
record  of  fact.  The  poet,  as  Shelley  sug- 
gests, was  willing  to  intrust  his  secret  to 
those  who  had  the  wit  to  understand  it 

Hie  dedication  of  the  Sonnets  was 


written,  not  by  their  author,  but  by  their 
publislusr,  and  has  furnished  okaterial  for 
one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  many 
controversies  which  have  centered  about 
Shakespeare: 

TO     THE  .  ONLIE  .  BEGETHR  .  OF  . 
THESE  .  ENSVING  .  SONNETS  . 
H?  W  .  H  •  ALL  .  HAPPINESSE  . 
PROMISED  . 

BY  . 

OVR  .  EVER  -  LIVING  .  POET  . 
WISHETH  . 
THE  .  WELL  -  WISHING  . 
ADVENTVRER  .  IN  . 
SETTING  . 
FORTH  . 

T.  T. 

In  these  words  Thomas  Thorpe,  not 
Shakespeare,  addressed  a  patron  whom 
the  research  and  acumen  of  many  decades 
of  investigation  and  speculation  have  not 
been  able  to  identify  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  majority  of  students.  For  many  years  the 
claims  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, were  urged  with  great  ingenuity  and 
with  considerable  success.  This  young 
nobleman  was  also  a  representative  man  of 
the  close  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch.  Clar- 
endon describes  him  as  "  very  welt  bred,  and 
of  excellent  parts,  and  a  graceful  speaker 
upon  any  subject^  having  a  good  propor- 
tion of  Learning,  and  a  ready  Wit  to 
apply  it  and  enlarge  upon  it ;  of  a  pleas- 
ant and  facetious  humour,  and  a  disposi- 
tion affable,  generous,  and  magnificent" 
The  "  dark  lady  "  was  identified  with  Mary 
Fitton,  who  was  a  Maid  of  Honor  to  the 
Queen,  of  a  gay  anii  pleasure-loving  dis- 
position, on  very  friendly  terms  with  some 
of  the  players  of  Shakespeare's  company, 
of  free  manners  and  easy  morals,  who  was 
finally  driven  from  the  Court  by  tiie  results 
of  her  intimacy  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  claims  of  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  the  brilliant  and  popular 
courtier,  scholar,  soldier,  and  patron  of  the 
theater,  to  whom  Shakespeare  dedicated 
"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  "  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,"  have  been  presented  with  much 
force.  Many  facts  in  the  careers  of  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  and  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke meet  the  requirements  of  the  few 
and  uncertain  biographical  data  furnished 
by  the  Sonnets ;  but  the  acceptance  of 
either  of  these  noblemen  as  the  "  W.  H." 
of  the  dedication  raises  almost  as  many 
questions  as  it  answers. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  dedi';a- 
tion  written  by  the  publishi^  pf  a  colleo* 
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tion  of  poems,  which  he  was  about  to 
issue  without  authorization,  would  dis- 
close the  identity  of  the  chief  figure  tn 
the  drama  of  passion  guarded  in  its  rec- 
ord by  the  most  highly  conventionalized 
poetic  fonn  of  the  age.  It  is  more  prob- 
able that  such  a  dedication  would  be 
addressed  to  a  possible  patron  of  the  vol- 
ume or  to  a  personal  friend  of  the  pub- 
lisher— some  such  person  as  the  printer, 
William  Hall,  whose  claims  to  the  myste- 
rious initials  "W.  H."  Mr.  Lee  has 
broi^ht  forward  as  the  most  recent  con- 
tribution to  a  discussion  which  will  never, 
in  all  probability,  be  finally  settled,  and 
which  turns,  in  any  event,  upon  a  matter 
which  is  solely  one  oi  intelligent  curi- 
osity. ^ 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Sonnets 
were  addressed  to  a  real  person  ;  and  the 
instinct  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  readers 
of  Shakespeare  affirms  the  reality  of  the 
impulse  behind  them,  their  rootage  in  his 
experience,  the  existence  of  the  "dark 
lady,"  and  of  a  genuine  emotional  crisis 


in  the  poet's  life.  They  were  written  in 
the  most  sensitive  and  passionate  period 
of  his  unfolding — the  period  of  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet;"  and  they  are  invaluable  be- 
cause of  the  light  they  throw  vn  his  roath- 
ods  as  a  dramatist 

Their  supreme  value  lies,  howaver,  in 
their  beauty  and  completeness  as  works 
of  art  They  disclose  marked  inequali- 
ties of  inspiration  and  of  workmanship ; 
in  some  cases  they  are  prime  examples  of 
the  strained  imagery,  the  forced  fancy,  the 
artificial  style  <^  the  Elizabethan  son- 
neteer ;  but  again  and  again  in  the  noble 
sequence  the  poet  blends  ^[peiience,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  most  sorely  over-used 
poetic  form  of  his  time  in  a  harmonious 
whole  which  appeals  with  equal  power  to 
the  intellect  and  to  the  sense  of  beauty. 
The  artificial  frame  of  fourteen  lines  be- 
comes fluid  in  his  hand ;  the  emotion 
which  penetrates  and  irradiates  it  rises 
out  of  the  depths  of  his  nature ;  and  both 
are  touched  with  the  inimitable  magic  of 
the  poet's  imagination. 


The  Richmond  of  To-Day 


By  Lillian  W.  Betts 


THE  Northern  victor  to  Richmond 
is  greatly  impre^ed  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  age  and  stability 
that  pervades  the  broad,  dignified  streets 
of  the  older  portions  of  the  city,  impart- 
ing a  peculiar  individuality.  There  is, 
too,  an  atmosphere  of  gloom,  due  to  the 
Civil  War  and  its  results.  The  city  of 
Richmond  must  always  appeal  to  the  imag- 
ination. Its  streets  have  echoed  to  the 
tread  and  the  voices  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  who  have  helped  to  inake  this  Nation 
great ;  Richmond  is  in  the  very  center  of 
the  region  that  has  been  the  theater  of 
some  of  the  greatest  events  that  have 
marked  our  National  development. 

To  one  coming  directly  from  the  sunny, 
broad,  well-kept  streets  of  Washington, 
the  general  air  of  neglect,  the  bad  pave- 
ments, the  absence  of  parks  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  make  a  sharp  contrast.  This 
effect  is  in  part  the  result  of  a  limited  city 
income,  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  city,  and  in  part  the  result  of 
the  lack  of  sympathy  between  the  classes  of 
citizens  and  of  the  absence  of  civic  pride. 


A  gFpwing  city,  in  which  the  commercial 
spirit  is  dominant,  is  the  Richmond  of  to- 
day. To  many  this  is  but  a  second  inva- 
sion, irresistible  but  obnoxious  to  its  older 
civilization  and  to  the  people  who  still  live 
in  the  atmosphere  of  its  traditions. 

The  Capitol,  located  in  the  one  park  in 
the  heart  of  the  ci^,  must  always  be 
the  Mecca  of  the  visitor.  Over  it,  about 
it,  in  it,  are  the  traditions  of  tiie  days 
when  a  struggling  colony  laid  in  its  veiy 
charter  the  comer-stone  of  this  great 
Nation.  Memories  of  the  days  when,  by 
the  power  of  intelligence,  eloquence,  and 
might,  Virginia  led  in  the  struggle  that 
gave  us  a  Nation,  decorate  these  shabby 
walls  beyond  the  power  of  modem  art 

Standing  in  the  park,  where  the  squir- 
rels resent  the  appearance  of  tfie  visitor 
unmindful  of  their  craving  appetites,  one 
sees  the  Capitol,  with  its  classic  outlines, 
the  State  Library,  the  Governor's  resi- 
dence-*>a  fine  and  harmonious  group. 
This  general  efiEect  is  marred  by  the  back- 
ground of  the  City  Hall,  with  its  many 
stories,  obtrusive  roof  and  tower.  Beyond 
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the  partc-railings  there  is  the  sleepy  air  of 
a  city  that  is  not  in  haste  to  be  rich,  but 
finds  its  life  in  comfort  and  protection 
from  the  touch  of  modem  enterprise.  The 
new  city  is  beyond  this  circle. 

Richmond  must  always  be  an  intensely 
interesting  capital.  Two  periods  of  polit- 
ical development  have  left  their  marks 
upon  the  city  and  on  the  character  of  its 
people.  The  first  patrician  development 
resulted  in  Uiat  attitude  of  mind  that 
naturally  produced  the  second — that  of 
resentment  and  antagonism  against  those 
who  gave  a  different  interpretation  to  the 
words  "  country  and  government" 

But  a  short  distance  from  the  Capitol 
is  the  White  House  "  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, now  known  as  the  Confederate 
Museum  and  memorial  building.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. This  organization  has  a  Regent  and 
chapter  in  each  o£  the  States  that  formed 
the  Confederacy.  Each  of  these  States 
has  a  room  in  which  are  placed  the  relics 
of  the  war  period.  At  the  present  time 
the  special  effort  is  to  collect  data  for  a 
history  of  the  Confederacy  that  will  be 
just  to  its  principles  and  its  representa- 
tives. The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
is  a  literary  society,  and  the  Museum  is 
its  literary  depository. 

Standing  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  this 
Museum  with  one  of  the  most  charming 
women  that  the  highest  type  of  Southern 
society  has  produced,  I  listened  to  the 
story  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  part  its 
trag^ies  had  played  in  her  life.-  This 
woman,  then  a  young  girl,  sat  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  near  Mr.  Davis  when  General 
Lee's  telegram  was  handed  to  him  advis- 
ing the  evacuation  of  the  city.  She  re- 
members well  the  expression  in  his  face 
as  he  rose  quietly  and  left  the  church.  A 
presentiment  of  what  that  message  fore- 
boded fell  on  the  congregatbn.  All  sat 
quietly  to  the  close  of  the  service,  during 
which  no  reference  was  made  to  die 
thought  in  every  heart — that  home  would 
become  a  memory  to  most  of  them  ;  that 
the  invading  army  was  about  to  enter 
their  beloved  city.  The  family  of  this 
young  girl  decided  to  remain  in  the  city. 
To  remain  would  mean  no  more  hardship 
•r  suffering  than  to  leave  under  prevailing 
conditions. 

That  night  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment and  soldiers  left  the   city.  The 


father  of  this  young  girl,  high  in  the 
councils  of  the  Confederacy,  came  to  her, 
and,  laying  his  hand  on  her  head,  said  : 
"  My  daughter,  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life  I  am  unable  to  protect  you."  There 
was  the  steady  tramp  of  an  enemy's  army 
before  their  home,  and  that  army  was 
made  up  in  part  of  negroes.  This  last  fact 
seemed  to  them  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty. 

The  morning  brought  an  officer  to  this 
home,  who  demanded  politely  rooms  for 
three  officers.  The  mother  resented  this 
intrusion  of  their  home,  and  protested 
against  it  "  Madam,  I  regret  your  re- 
sentment I  hope  to  remove  it  This 
house  must  shelter  three  officers." 

"  A  most  fortunate  thing  for  us,"  con- 
tinued the  narrator,  "  as  it  protected  us 
from  much  that  less  fortunate  families 
had  to  bear*"  This  was  said  in  tones  of 
deepest  gratitude.  Twenty-five  years  after, 
this  officer  was  the  guest  of  the  family, 
but  not  in  that  house.  It  had  passed  out 
of  their  possession. 

The  days  of  reconstruction  that  fol- 
lowed witnessed  much  that  must  always 
cause  a  Northerner  to  blush.  Their  his- 
tory was  g^ven  with  heightened  color  and 
evident  repression  of  very  deep  feeling. 

This  woman,  to  whom  the  Confederacy 
must  always  be  a  "lost  cause,"  said: 
'*  The  death  of  Lincoln  was  the  severest 
blow  dealt  the  South;  it  changed  her  his- 
tory ;  it  made  her  what  she  was  " — hesitat- 
ingly— "  what  she  is  in  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing. Had  he  lived,  that  which  to  those 
of  us  who  lived  through  the  period  was 
unspeakable  suffering  would  never  have 
been.  Standing  in  this  very  spot,  I  heard 
Mr.  Lincoln  say  to  my  father, '  The  future 
is  before  us.  The  man  the  people  of  your 
State  elected  as  Governor  before  this  war 
shall  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment ;  State  government  within  Con- 
stitutional rights  shall  be  yours.  The 
country  must,  at  the  earliest  moment,  be 
brought  back  to  the  conditions  that  mean 
peace  and  progress  for  the  whole  Nation. 
The  problems  for  the  South  are  tremend- 
ous, but  a  united  country  can  solve  them,' " 
Sweeping  rapidly  across  the  room  with  a 
movement  that  reminded  one  of  the  flight 
«f  a  startled  partridge,  the  gentle  lady 
turned  rapidly  the  jj^ass  leaves  containing 
letters,  documents,  orders,  clippings,  re- 
lating to  the  Civil  War.  There  was  one 
daguerreotype,  faded  and  somewhat  bent. 
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Pointing  to  it  with  wholly  unconscious 
dramatic  power,  she  continued :  "  I  hate 
to  have  that  picture  here.  That  man  was 
the  worst  enemy  the  South  ever  had.  His 
hand  struck  down  its  sdx>ngest  and  best 
friend  in  its  hour  of  humiliation  and  weak- 
ness ;  the  one  whose  touch  meant  healing; 
whose  heart  was  large  enough  to  respect 
the  rights  of  a  people  His  head  believed 
to  be  wrong.  That  picture  should  not  be 
here ;  it  misrepresents  us.  Lincoln  was 
the  .Nation's  protector.  The  history  of 
those  awful  years  following  the  war  would 
havft  been  different  if  the  great  head  and 
heart  of  Lincoln  had  guided  the  Nation's 
affurs."  The  daguerreotype  was  that  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth. 

Crossing  the  park,  immediately  after 
this  conversation,  to  St  Paul's  Church, 
the  writer  sat  in  the  pew  bearing  a  silver 
plate  on  which  is  the  name  o^  Jefferson 
Davis.  Two  beautiful  memorial  windows 
are  on  either  side  of  the  church,  one  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  other  to  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  To  the  Northerner  a 
new  comprehension  of  the  spirit  that  must 
control  this  people  in  heart  and  head  to 
make  It  one  nation  came  as  the  full 
meaning  of  the  texts  on  these  windows 
was  seen.  That  on  Lee's  memorial  is: 
"  He  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God."  On 
the  Davis  window  the  text  is :  **  This  man 
hath  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of 
bonds."  In  these  two  texts  lives  the 
heart-history  of  a  people. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  a 
philanthropic  worker  that  ten  thousand 
white  women  were  wage-earners  in  Rich- 
mond. This  seemed  an  astounding  state- 
ment when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
total  population,  placed  by  the  census  of 
1896  at  less  than  92,000.  To  verify  this 
statement  a  visit  was  made  to  the  State 
Library  to  find  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  first  official,  a  giant  of  a  man  in 
stature  and  courtesy,  replied :  "  Yes,  we 
have  a  department  of  labor  now — a  new 
thing  with  us;  a  few  years  ago  we  took 
care  of  our  women,  now  we  cannot;  they 
must  work."  It  was  impossible  to  convey 
th«  tone  in  which  this  was  said,  or  the 
sadness  that  overshadowed  his  face  as  he 
looked  into  the  face  of  the  questioner. 
Another  Southern  official  lifted  die  curtain 
that  revealed  a  vista  into  the  past  Walk- 


ing with  him  through  a  gallery  in  which 
are  deposited,  under  the  care  of  the  State, 
priceless  portraits  of  historic  interest,  it 
was  startiing  to  hear,  "  This  is  my  grand- 
father," "  That  is  my  great-grandfather," 
"  This  is  my  wife's  granduncle/' "  That  is 
her  great-great-grandmother."  Then,  turn- 
ing with  just  the  suggestion  of  a  smile,  he 
said :  "  They  are  here  because  we  have 
no  home  wall-space  enough  for  them." 

The  day  before,  in  the  same  gallery,  the 
visitor  was  attracted  by  the  entrance  of 
three  young  girls,  one  evidently  a  guest  of 
the  others.  "Come,  and  I'll  show  you 
our  ancestors,"  half  lathed  the  srounger 
of  the  Richmond  girls.  The  ancestors  oi 
friends  were  also  pointed  out     "  That's 

Fred  's   uncle,  a   great  lawyer." 

"  That's  Fannie  's  great-great-grand- 
father. He  did  a  lot  about  money  in  the 
Revolutionary  times.  Can't  you  see  where 
Fan  gets  her  wonderful  eyes  ?"  At  last 
she  stopped  before  a  frame  containing 
several  Confederate  bills  of  different  de- 
nominations. With  a  flippant  gesture  she 
continued :  "  That  represents  nothing  in 
the  heavens  above,  ihe  earth  beneath,  nor 
the  waters  under  the  earth,  nor  anything 
on  the  earth."  Turning  slowly,  the  taller 
and  quieter  of  the  Richmond  girls  com- 
mented, in  a  voice  that  lived  in  the  memory 
like  a  minor  chord :  *'  Yes,  it  represent 
tears,  broken  hearts  and  desolate  homes, 
and  poverty — deep,  lasting  poverty.'* 

The  city  covers  several  hills.  Where 
there  are  hills  there  must  be  valleys,  and 
the  valleys  in  the  city  of  Richmond  reveal 
conditioiis  that  are  appalling.  Standing 
on  the  hill  crowned  by  the  Confederate 
Museum,  the  visitor  looks  down  into  the 
valley  where  the  poorest  and  most  de- 
graded of  Richmond's  populaticm  are 
living.  This  valley  is  made  the  more 
unwholesome  by  a  shallow  stream  into 
which  the  sewage  of  the  city  empties.  This 
is  cleaned,  or  rather  a  channel  is  cleared, 
once  or  twice  a  year  by  the  convicts  from 
the  penitentiary.  In  this  valley  and  on  the 
steep  hillside  streets  leading  to  it  are 
hovels  and  dilapidated  houses  which  are 
the  homes  of  thousands.  In  the  qning, 
and  after  heavy  rains,  this  valley  is  flooded, 
and  for  days  the  water  is  in  the  houses 
in  the  bottom.  The  conditions  b^gar 
description. 

In  the  center  of  this  population  is  the 
city  jail ;  directly  <q;)posite  is  (Hie  of  the 
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public-school  buildings  for  the  colored 
children.  The  jail  is  a  two-storied  build- 
ing standing  in  the  center  of  the  allotted 
grounds,  which  are  surrounded  by  high 
brick  walls.  The  space  between  the  build- 
ing and  the  walls  is  scarcely  more  than  an 
alley.  The  cells  on  the  second  floor  open 
directly  on  a  gallery  without  any  protec- 
tion from  the  weather.  On  the  ground 
floor  the  doors  of  the  cells  open  directly 
on  the  reeking  cobblestone  pavements  of 
the  yard.  Stifling,  vile,  unfit  for  dog&,  is 
this  space.  Adults  and  children  and  youth 
are  all  together.  The  sexes  are  sepa- 
rated. Criminals  awaiting  room  in  the 
overcrowded  penitentiary  remain  here  for 
weeks  after  sentence.  Insane  patients 
awaiting  examination  are  here,  and,  unless 
violent,  are  free  to  move  about  with  the 
prisoners,  some  of  whom  are  awaiting  trial 
for  the  crime  of  vagrancy ;  their  compan- 
ions, men  and  women,  held  for  man- 
slaughter, burglary,  and  all  the  common 
crimes  of  a  crowded  community.  This 
jail  is  a  charge  against  civilization,  a 
stain  on  the  character  of  every  citizen 
whose  indifference  makes  its  horrors 
possible.  The  one  redeeming  feature 
is  the  indignation  of  the  warden  and  his 
deputy,  who  are  helpless  to  make  condi- 
tions better. 

The  public  school  opposite  is,  when  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put  are  remembered, 
a  greater  civic  disgrace  than  the  jail. 
The  building  is  old,  dirty,  dilapidated, 
depressing  beyond  belief.  The  rooms  are 
divided  by  double  pine-board  partitions, 
with  a  space  between  of  about  six  inches. 
The  lower  half  of  each  of  these  partitions 
is  hung,  like  a  window,  on  pullejrs.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  throw  the  several  rooms 
into  one.  The  partitions  stop  at  the  base- 
board, as  do  the  doors.  Five  hundred 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
attend  school  in  this  building  having 
narrow  wooden  stairs  inclosed  by  a  board 
partition  on  one  side  and  a  wainscoting 
of  wood  on  the  other.  Think  of  a  fire  in 
this  building  heated  by  stoves  1 

The  high  school  for  colored  boys  and 
girls  is  in  no  better  condition,  and  hat 
the  same  kind  of  partitions.  Added  to 
this,  the  building  is  overcrowded.  There 
it  nothing  in  or  about  it  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  the  pupils.  Its  surroundings  are 
gloomy.  The  street  is  the  only  play- 
ground, and  here  the  pupils  fall  in  line  to 


enter  the  building.  The  one  redeeming 
feature  is  the  evident  high  moral  purpose 
of  the  principal  and  teachers.  The  open- 
ing exercises  of  responsive  and  concert 
reading  from  the  Psalms,  and  the  singing 
of  music  far  above  the  average  of  school 
music,  must  leave  some  impression  on 
these  pupils.  The  high  school  for  whites 
is  but  a  degree  better,  except  as  to  loca- 
tion. It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  wood- 
work of  this  building  was  painted,  and 
soap  and  water  are,  it  appears,  almost 
equally  unfamiliar  applications.  The 
newspapers  of  the  city  promise  repairs 
and  renovations  in  many  school  buildings. 
All  need  them. 

As  compared  with  Washington  schools, 
the  schools  of  Richmond  are  far  behind 
in  modem  educational  methods ;  a  cen- 
tury  behind  in  ethical  and  aesthetical 
standards.  Reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic make  up  the  most  of  the  studies, 
and  are  imparted  by  methods  unknown  or 
foigotten  by  the  modem  teacher.  In  the 
list  of  books  given  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  as  authorized,  there 
is  not  one  book  on  nature  study.  In  the 
high  schools  the  languages  and  civil  gov- 
ernment are  taught.  In  the  grammar 
grades  of  the  Washington  schools  the  same 
text-book  on  civil  government  is  used. 
The  Superintendent's  report  gives  the 
names  of  teachers  and  the  salaries  paid ; 
the  names  of  the  graduates  of  the  high 
schools ;  the  names  of  the  State  institutions 
offering  scholarships,  but  no  record  of 
pupils  securing  them  ;  schedules  of  school 
properties,  but  nothing  that  gives  the  faint- 
est idea  of  the  curriculum,  nor  one  educa- 
tional idea.  How  far  the  Superintendent 
is  at  liberty  to  improve  the  curriculum  is 
a  matter  of  .  dispute.  The  public-school 
system  of  Richmond  was  inaugurated  in 
1870,  but  it  must  have  been  far  behind 
the  age  of  educational  standards  at  that 
time  ;  it  could  not  have  retrograded  to  the 
present  condition  had  it  started  abreast 
of  the  times. 

The  river  front  of  Richmond  is,  so  to 
speak,  its  commercial  center.  Along  its 
banks,  and  the  streets  running  from  them, 
are  factories,  warehouses,  mills,  manufac- 
tories, with  all  the  bustle  and  activity  of 
a  city  commercially  prosperous.  Most 
prominent  and  of  greatest  importance  are 
the  great  tobacco-factories  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands.   The  negroes  and 
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whites  do  not  work  in  the  same  room, 
even  when  employed  in  the  same  factory. 
The  wages  are  good ;  giris  earn  from  six 
to  ten  dollars  per  week.  The  good  wages 
paid  prove  a  temptation  to  Uie  married 
women,  and  home  and  children  suffer,  as 
under  Uke  conditions  they  do  elsewhere. 

The  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
tobacco-factories  are  very  interesting  at 
the  hours  of  going  to  and  from  work. 
The  most  impressive  feature  is  the  evi- 
dent content  and  happiness  of  the  workers, 
among  whom  are  very  many  refined  faces 
and  figures.  As  one  sees  them  in  the 
street-cars,  the  air  of  quiet  refinement 
pervading  is,  to  one  familiar  with  the  en- 
tirely different  behavior  of  the  majority  of 
girls  working  in  the  same  commodity  in 
other  cities,  very  striking,  and  conducive 
to  questionings  as  to  v/hkt  causes  the  dif- 
ference. 

The  commercial  growth  of  Richmond 
is  phenomenal.  New  plants  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  are  constantly  being 
established.  Several  of  those  lately  es- 
tablished will  give  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  girls  and  women.  Land  is  being 
secured  to  enlarge  plants  already  estab- 
lished, and  for  outside  plants  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  city  from  other  places.  A 
large  ship-yard  that  will  give  employment 
to  from  one  to  two  thousand  is  another 
proof  of  Richmond's  advantages. 

This  very  prosperity  will  create  new 
problems  in  Richmond.  It  means,  not 
the  employment  of  Richmond's  idle  and 
unskilled  population,  but  the  importation 
of  hundreds  of  workingmen's  families  into 
a  cit^  with  insufficient  suitable  housing  for 
its  present  population — families  wit^bout 
the  capital  to  utilize  Richmond's  beautiful 
suburbs,  made  accessible  by  the  electric 
railroads;  greater  demands  on  schools  al- 
ready overcrowded ;  the  influx  of  a  large 
class  irresponsible  as  to  the  great  civic 
needs  of  a  city  divided  by  two  civilizations, 
neither  of  which  the  new  population  will 
understand.  Richmond's  naturalized  cap- 
italists will  for  twenty  years  have  great 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  unused 
capital  in  model  homes  in  the  city  and  the 
suburbs ;  the  educated  philanthropist  will 
find  equal  opportunities  for  erecting  model 
school  buildings  for  which  the  city  has  not 
now  the  money ;  he  will  find  opportunities 
in  establishing  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing schools  such  as  have  made  the  names 


of  citizens  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, and  elsewhere  synonymous  with 
great  public  service. 

Many  interesting  colored  men  are  to  be 
found  in  Richmond — men  educated  else- 
where, under  influences  that  have  sharp- 
ened their  mental  and  moral  perceptions ; 
men  who  see  clearly,  not  only  the  needs, 
but  the  defects,  of  their  own  people,  and 
are  fearless  in  declaring  both ;  men  who 
are  working  selfishly  and  unselfishly  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  their  own  people. 

The  separation  of  the  two  faces  becomes 
evident  to  the  most  casual  observer,  who 
soon  learns  that  this  separation  adds 
greatly  to  the  civic  problems.  So  long  as 
the  purposes  of  each  are  treated  by  the 
other  as  antagonistic — which  they  cannot 
be  in  fact — progress  comparable  with 
Richmond's  past  history  cannot  be  made. 
That  some  of  the  negroes  feel  this  is  evi- 
dent ;  and  the  perception  of  the  danger  is 
not  confined  to  the  educated  negroes. 
The  same  question  was  put  to  three  bank- 
ers conducting  a  banking  and  insurance 
business  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
people ;  to  a  capitalist  who  tells  simply 
that  **  we,"  himself  and  his  wife,  "  b^an 
with  naked  hands  and  are  now  worth 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  give  em- 
ployment at  the  highest  market  wages  to 
forty  of  our  own  race ;"  to  a  mason,  a 
carpenter,  and  a  plumber — all  of  the  negro 
race.  The  differences  in  the  answers  were 
verbal ;  the  conclusion  was  the  same 
from  the  several  standpoints.  This  was 
the  question :  "  Do  you  not  believe 
that,  in  giving  your  people  the  ballot 
before  they  were  capable  of  using  it  intd- 
ligently,  this  Government  dealt  a  heavy 
blow  to  your  true  progress  ?"  Substan- 
tially, the  reply  was :  "  Yes ;  it  made  our 
people  the  tools  of  designing  men ;  it 
keeps  them  the  tools  of  these  men,  who 
use  them  to  accomplish  their  own  pur- 
poses. Every  election  proves  this  conclu- 
sively." 

Richmond  is  divided  into  five  wards. 
A  fire  ward  is  the  political  unit  of  the 
city.  "  Have  your  people  ever  held  the 
control  of  one  fire  ward  ?"  "  Yes,  for 
eleven  years.  We  lost  it  with  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Australian  ballot  system.  The 
illiterate  negroes  were  paid  before  enter- 
ing the  booths  to  select  certain  men  to 
assist  them  in  voting.  The  first  year  undci 
the  new  system  the  wliites  gained  control 
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of  this  ward  and  have  held  it  The  con- 
ditions under  the  white  control  are  quite 
as  good  as  when  we,  who  are  largely  in 
the  majority  in  the  ward,  held  it,  because 
the  worst  of  our  own  people,  the  worst  in 
the  political  sense,  the  illiterate,  and  for 
that  reason  unthinking,  are  in  the  majority. 
The  ballot  to-day  in  a  city  like  Richmond 
is  not  a  benefit  to  our  people." 

"  Do  you  hold  the  franchise  given  to 
your  race  responsible  for  the  deep-seated 
race  antagonism  ?"  "  Yes ;  it  was  given 
before  either  race  had  time  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  entirely  new  conditions  created  by 
the  war  and  its  sequences." 

The  race  antagonisms  affect  the  labor 
market  The  labor  unions  do  not  recc^- 
nize  the  n^o  mechanic  in  the  same 
trades.  Many  contractors  will  not  employ 
negroes  except  as  laborers  and  helpers, 
and  would  not  do  evm  this  if  white  men 
would  accept  such  employment 

Some  negro  ca^dtalists  last  winter  de- 
cided to  enlarge  a  building  vfaich  they 
owned.  Determined  to  benefit  their  own 
race  by  giving  employment  to  their  skilled 
mechanics,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  a 
negro,  though  he  was  underbid  by  a  white 
man.  The  negro  contractor  sublet  the 
contract  to  the  white  man,  and  the  only 
negroes  employed  on  the  new  building  are 
the  laborers. 

The  n^o  laborer  is  picturesque.  He 
never  gives  the  impression  of  being 
burdened.  He  jokes,  has  time  to  give  a 
helping  hand,  chats,  and  su^^sts  in  his 
movements  not  work  but  leisure.  His 
love  of  music  introduces  it  into  his  work, 
and  he  moves  to  its  rhythm,  which  adds 
the  charm  of  grace  to  his  movements.  His 
love  of  color  when  his  garments  are  new 
often  makes  him  a  garish  figure,  but,  under 
the  softening  touches  of  time  and  wear,  the 
colors  become  artistically  toned  and  add 
to  his  picturesqueness.  The  ladder  and 
the  hod,  so  familiar  in  the  North,  are  not 
familiar  in  the  South.  The  mortar  is  car- 
ried in  what  is  less  than  half  of  a  butter- 
tub  ;  the  bricks  are  piled  on  a  small  board. 
The  laborer  places  these  on  his  head, 
protected  by  a  polo-cap  and  pad.  He 
ascends  from  the  street  to  whatever  height 
the  masons  are  working,  on  a  single  plank, 
technically  a  "  run,"  carried  from  story 
to  story.  When  he  reaches  the  scaffold  on 
which  his  load  is  to  be  dumped,  he  seems 
the  very  embodiment  of  strength  and 


grace.  He  pauses  for  a  moment  to  bal- 
ance the  load  on  his  head  before  he  turns. 
His  neck  seems  to  be  a  column  of  pol- 
ished bronze  or  ebony ;  now  and  then 
there  is  one  that  looks  like  marble  dark- 
ened. When  the  load,  without  touching 
it,  is  balanced,  he  walks  along  the  edge 
of  the  scaffold,  and  at  the  proper  point 
there  is  a  quick  movement  upward  of  two 
arms  that  match  the  throat,  and  the  load 
is  emptied.  The  tub  or  board  is  back  on 
the  head,  and  the  descent  is  made  to  the 
street,  slowly  and  gracefully.  Even  in 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  a  foundry  the 
negro  laborer  is  suggestive  of  grace  and 
happiness.  He  still  makes  music  and 
lat^hs. 

The  women  of  the  negro  laboring 
classes  have  the  same  quality  of  careless, 
aimless  happiness.  They  possess  all  the 
time  there  is.  They  hang  out  of  windows, 
stand  in  doorways,  on  the  street,  careless 
of  home,  children,  appearance,  bubbling 
with  lau^ter.  But  Sunday  makes  a 
change.  With  the  Sunday  clothes  comes 
out  the  Sunday  expression.  A  congrega- 
tion of  negroes  is  a  study.  There  is  a 
riot  of  color  and  funereal  gloom.  I'he 
church,  to  the  church-going  negro,  is  the 
social  center  of  his  life.    It  is  his  church. 

In  Richmond  there  is  one  negro  con- 
gregation founded  in  1780.  The  first 
building  occupied  by  this  congregation 
was  g^ven  them  by  a  white  congregation 
early  in  1800.  To  this  congregation  of 
slaves  and  freedmen,  a  white  man,  a 
scholar,  preached  for  many  years.  The 
Sunday  after  Richmond  was  evacuated, 
the  negro  regiment  In  the  city  demanded 
that  their  chaplain  should  preach.  The 
military  officer  detailed  to  the  church  put 
the  question  to  vote.  The  congre^tion 
voted  for  their  own  pastor.  The  main 
support  of  this  church,  up  to  the  close  of 
the  war,  came  from  the  slaveholders. 
The  war  and  its  results  cut  off  this  source 
of  income.  The  years  of  service  to  this 
people  of  a  consecrated  man  bore  fruit 
The  people  kept  together  and  supported 
their  church,  and  directed  its  affairs. 
The  pastor  had  gone  West  The  old 
building  became  untenantable,  and  in 
1 893  a  new  building  was  erected.  The 
people  sent  West  to  their  former  pastor 
to  dedicate  their  church,  and  insisted  on 
paying  all  of  his  expenses.  This  chuKh 
has  a  membership  of  almost  three  thou- 
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sand.  Its  building  is  dignified  within 
and  without  The  other  churches  in  the 
city  built  by  the  n^roes  show  the  new 
era,  when  responsibilities  were  assumed 
without  preparation.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
unity  among  all  the  churches  of  the  race, 
shown  by  union  communion  services  held 
in  different  churches.  The  line  of  social 
distinction  in  the  churches  of  the  whites  is 
marked. 

Rent  in  the  sections  where  the  poorest 
people  live  will  average  about  two  dollars 
a  month  for  each  room.  Twelve  dollars 
a  month  secures  fairly  comfortable  rooms 
in  a  fair  neighborhood.  There  are  sec- 
tions where  the  congestion  of  people, 
while  not  as  great  as  in  specific  blocks  in 
New  York,  is  far  worse  from  a  sanitary 
and  moral  point  of  view,  because  of  the 
dilapidation  and  dirt  of  the  houses,  the 
presence  of  hovels  on  the  rear  of  lots,  the 
unpaved  yards  reeking  with  filth,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  sanitary  supervision  and 
enforcement  of  sanitary  law.  The  older 
parts  of  the  city  still  preserve  the  small 
houses  that  before  the  war  were  occupied 
by  the  house  servants.  These,  under  the 
changes  of  the  succeeding  years,  have 
become  rear  tenements,  and  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  city  are  a  menace  to  its  health 
and  morals  in  a  community  prone  to 
neglect  all  sanitary  laws.  Comparatively 
few  houses  in  Richmond  are  built  to  meet 
the  needs  of  two  or  more  families  under 
one  roof.  In  the  better  sections  of  the 
city  the  apartment-house  is  now  appear- 
ing. It  is  very  attractive  because  it  stands 
far  inside  the  ground  area ;  there  is  space 
for  light  and  air  on  all  sides.  Here  and 
there  a  family  mansion  is  being  changed 
to  an  apartnjent-house  for  two  families. 

There  is  a  section  where  wealtli  has 
found  expression  in  stately  mansions  that 
delii^t  the  eye.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  sunny  and  well  kept  There  are 
sections  where  the  hand  of  decay  and 
pover^  are  leaving  their  blighting  touch. 
There  are  sections  where  block  after  block 
presents  windows  filled  with  old  clothes  or 
paper  because  the  glass  is  gone ;  shutters 
broken  and  hanging;  broken  front  doors 
that  cannot  be  closed,  revealing  decaying 
floors,  broken  walls,  stairways  and  hall- 
ways reeking  with  dirt;  chimneys  tum- 
bling, streets  littered,  everything  in  -  and 
about  tending  to  d^p^de  the  human 
beings  that  call  this  section  home.  There 


are  streets  that  show  the  presence  of  the 
thrifQr,  iHDsperous  workingman,  negro 
and  white,  but  their  mileage  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  others.  Richmond 
boasts  one  kindetgarten,  maintained  by 
the  Woman's  Christian  Association  in  the 
section  near  the  tobacco-factories,  in 
connection  with  a  day  nursery.  The 
mothers  of  the  children  work  in  the  fac- 
tories. This  Association  also  maintains 
a  boarding-house  for  working-girls  in  a 
delightful  section  oi  the  city,  and  proposes 
establishing  another  near  the  factories. 
At  the  present  time  a  project  is  on  foot 
to  establish  a  hotel  for  workingmen  after 
the  plan  of  the  Mills  Hotels  of  New  York. 
It  is  proposed  to  buy  one  of  the  large 
hotels  now  vacant  and  equip  it  This 
will  meet  the  immediate  wants,  in  jart  at 
least,  of  the  city's  new  population^  the 
corollary  to  its  sudden  commercial  and 
industrial  advancement 

There  is  a  fine  building  for  the  use  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  a  small  wooden  building  for  the  Col- 
ored Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
sadly  in  need  of  money.  The  youths  and 
young  men  of  the  race  will  not  attend 
nig^t  schools,  but  will  attend  small  classes 
where  die  members  all  approach  the  same 
age.  Industrial  classes  for  young  colored 
men  are  greatly  needed,  as  are  gymnasiums 
and  baths.  Manual  training  is  the  crying 
need  of  the  youth  of  both  races  in  Rich- 
mond. 

Richmond,  rich  in  historic  associations, 
one  of  the  starting-points  of  American 
independence,  must  always  be  dear  to  the 
American  people.  Coming  out  on  the  hill 
from  the  church  where  Patrick  Henry 
delivered  his  famous  "  Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death  "  speech,  a  world  of  historic 
memories  is  stirred.  One  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  beautiful  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Looking  west,  die  busy  wharfs, 
the  great  factory  buildings,  the  new  build- 
ings now  in  process  of  construction,  impart 
an  air  of  energy  and  enterprise  that  de- 
stroys the  thought  of  Southern  leisure, 
and  suggests  the  bustle  and  activity  of 
the  North.  Away  to  the  west  beyond  the 
bend  of  the  river  is  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  statue  of  the  man  who  bears 
the  distinction  of  being  the  Prendent  of 
die  Confederacy. 

Standing  at  the  foot^f  this  monument, 
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a  statue  in  bronze,  with  a  face  strangely 
grave  and  severe,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  scene  that  lies  below  and  beyond  this 
site.  The  rushing  waters  are  the  rapids 
up  which  John  Smith  could  not  go.  Grimy 
shops  and  factories  line  the  banks ;  rail- 
road bridges  cross  them.  The  hills  re- 
echo to  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  that 
tears  along  the  banks  at  the  foot  of  the 
beautiful  hill  where  lie  buried  many  of  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  Nation.  The 
tower  of  the  new  City  Hall  pierces  the 
ether,  while  the  roof  of  the  classic  Capitol 
is  just  seen. 

These  hills  have  trembled  to  the  shot 
of  colonist  and  cavalier ;  the  white  and 
the  red  men  have  lost  and  won  their  bat- 
tles on  them ;  men  whose  names  are  cher- 


ished by  a  grateful  Nation  have  ridden 
gayly  over  them  to  the  hunt  and  the  ball. 
Over  them  a  divided  Nation  contended  for 
what  each  believed  to  be  great  moral  prin- 
ciples. 

To-day  the  smoke  that  dims  their  out- 
lines means  wages  paid  to  the  Nation's 
sons,  and  prosperity  for  the  city  that  has 
risen  from  the  ashes  of  devastation  and 
is  rising  triumphantly  from  the  greater 
devastation  of  bitterness  and  resentment; 
a  city  in  the  grasp  of  municipal  burdens, 
inheritances  of  these  very  devastations. 

"Within  this  city  are  the  memorials  and  the 

things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  fliis  city." 

And  these  are  part  of  this  Nation's  great- 
ness. 


Three  American  Statesmen' 


IN  the  lives  of  these  three  men  we  can 
study  the  elements  or  forces  that 
brought  about  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
They  were  of  different  temperament,  as 
different  as  men  could  be  who  were  im- 
bued with  kindred  hopes  and  purposes. 
Seward  was  a  natural  politician  and 
political  leader — not  a  vulgar  and  venal 
demag(^e,  but  a  man  who  believed  in 
oiganization,  party  manipulation,  decorous 
devotion  to  party  purposes.  A  conscien- 
tious opponent  of  slavery,  at  critical  junc- 
tures he  rose  to  the  highest  plane  of  wise 
and  prophetic  statesmanship.  His  mas- 
terly and  philosophic  treatment  of  the 
most  burning  questions  of  the  time  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  young  enthusiasts  of 
the  land.  And  yet  he  was  not  a  zealot 
himself,  but  a  sincere  opportunist,  always 
ready  to  accept  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cable thing  attainable.  Like  the  ordi- 
nary successful  politician,  he  was  an  opti- 
mist by  nature  and  intention  ;  he  believed 
in  the  final  victory  of  freedom  and  justice ; 
but  he  was  willing  to  win  each  interme- 
diate contest  in  the  interests  of  himself 
and  his  party.   He  was  not  a  great  orator, 

'  CharUs  Francis  Adams.  By  his  Son,  Charles  Piands 
Adams.  American  Statesmen  Series.  Houghton,  Hif- 
Ain  &  Co.,  Boston,  f  i.25. 

CharUs  Sumner.  By  Mooifield  Storey,  American 
Statesmen  Series,  Hoikhton,  Hifilin  &  Co„  Boston. 
»125. 

TkMlAft<fWUnam  H.Seward.  By  Frederick  Ban- 
cnrft  Two  Toll.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  %%. 


but  a  great  writer  who  coined  telling 
phrases  and  ^tened  firmly  in  speech 
some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  great 

conflict 

Sumner  had  the  courage,  the  zeal,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  deep  moral  earnestness, 
the  idealistic  temper,  of  a  reformer  and  a 
martyr.  ^  He  was  the  exponent  of  puri- 
tanic idealism,  of  transcendental  longing 
for  immediate  and  immaculate  perfection. 
In  politics  he  was  not  without  success ; 
but  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  political 
management  He  instinctively  rebelled 
against  expedients,  and  detested  com- 
promise— the  two  chief  stones  in  the  cor- 
ner of  any  party  structure.  His  nature 
is  well  illustrated  by  his  famous  remark : 
"  If  two  evils  are  presented  to  me,  I  will 
take  neither."  A  statesman  with  such  a 
creed  can  play  a  conspicuous  part  only  at 
crises  in  a  nation's  life,  when  men  are 
responsive  to  moral  promptings.  In 
many  ways  Sumner  had  more  in  common 
with  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  than 
he  had  with  Lincoln,  Adams,  Chase,  or 
Seward. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  resembled  Chase 
in  his  character  and  his  habits  of  thought ; 
but  his  mind  was  of  a  finer  mold.  He 

was  earnest,  but  not  enthusiastic;  intense 
and  sincere,  but  not  emotional ;  he  had 
considerable  political  sagacity,  but  he  was 
not  a  political  manager.  He  saw  well 
into  the  future,  because  he  was  wise,  in- 
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capable  of  deceit,  honest  with  himself; 
yet  he  never  uttered  the  prophecies  which 
were  characteristic  of  Seward's  statesmaa- 
ship,  nor  did  tie  feel  instinctively,  like 
Lincoln,  the  impulses  and  the  passions  of 
the  plain  people.  He  attended  patiently 
and  methodically  to  his  nearest  duty. 
He  represented,  in  his  sobriety,  simplici^, 
and  rational  common  sense,  the  conserv- 
ative classes  of  the  New  England  States, 
who  could  not  follow  the  ecstasies  of 
Garrison  and  were  not  altogether  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  fiery  zeal  of  Sumner. 
Without  much  power  as  a  public  speaker, 
he  could  not  stir  the  hearts  of  men  ;  but 
his  mental  vigor  and  wholesomeness,  his 
sterling  honesty,  his  inability — Adams- 
like— to  move  otherwise  than  in  a  straight 
line,  gave  him  great  infiuence  when  those 
of  weaker  fiber  were  faltering  or  toying 
with  temptation. 

The  "  Life  of  Sumner  "  is  not  an  unsuc- 
cessful book.  It  is  accurate,  well-propor- 
tioned, and  discreet.  To  add  anything  to 
the  well-known  story  of  his  life  was  diffi- 
cult or  impossible.  But  it  must  be  said 
that  the  work  has  no  particular  interest 
or  charm  ;  it  has  failed  to  disclose  in  its 
own  character  the  fervid  nature  of  the 
man  whose  life  is  described.  The  same 
method  and  style  of  treatment  would  serve 
equally  well  for  John  C.  Calhoun,  Roger 
B.  Taney,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Such  a 
criticism  on  a  faithful  and  honest  piece 
of  work  may  be  unjust;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  biography  is  a  com- 
plete success  which  does  not  bring  the 
reader  into  vital  contact  with  a  real  and 
actual  personality. 

Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  Mr. 
Bancroft's  "  Life  of  Seward,"  no  student 
of  American  history  will  put  down  the 
volumes  without  feeling  that  he  has  ac- 
quired new  insight  into  the  problems  of 
slavery  and  the  Rebellion ;  no  reader  can 
say  that  the  narrative  lacks  interest  or 
fails  to  reveal  the  life  and  character  of  an 
energetic,  forceful  statesman  and  man  of 
affairs.  The  chief  fault  to  be  found  is 
that  the  writer  protests  too  much,  passes 
unnecessary  judgments,  calls  the  reader's 
attention  to  inconsistencies  in  the  conduct 
of  Seward,  or  cynically  reminds  him  that 
a  virtuous  act  was  a  stroke  of  good  policy. 
These  faults  are  especially  noticeable  in 
the  first  volume ;  but  when  it  is  finished, 
one  feels  convinced,  in  spite  of  the 


author's  innuendoes  and  needless  qualifi- 
cations, tliat  Seward  was  really  a  great 
statesman.  Doubtless  he  was  not  always 
consistent ;  probably  he  had  a  native 
facility  in  eluding  issues  at  inopportune 
moments ;  and  yet  a  study  of  his  career 
forces  upon  the  student  a  belief  in  his 
honesty  and  sincerity.  Mr.  Bancroft, 
however,  seems  to  go  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  political  leader  on  principle 
indulges  in  evasion,  and  prefers  sapping 
and  mining  to  direct  attack  upon  the 
defenses  of  the  enemy.  For  example,  in 
commenting  on  the  speech  made  before 
the  assembling  of  the  Chicago  Convention 
in  1860,  he  does  Seward  scant  justice. 
Seward  was  the  logical  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  he  expected  the 
nomination.  It  was  no  time  for  a  states- 
man with  even  an  ounce  of  worldly  wis- 
dom to  make  a  scathing  attack  upon  the 
South,  to  threaten  war,  to  hold  up  the 
specter  of  an  inevitable  contest,  to  frighten 
conservative  adherents,  and,  by  very  vehe- 
mence of  condemnation,  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  words  fairly  represented  the  beliefs  of 
his  party,  and  were  an  admirable  presen- 
tation of  the  real  issue.  The  author's 
treatment  of  the  famous  speech  on  the 
"  irrepressible  conflict "  leaves  one  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  appreciates  the 
force  or  meaning  of  those  fateful  words. 
Certainly  the  casual  reader  who  has  not 
made  a  study  of  the  period  may  easily  be 
misled.  Of  course  Seward  did  not  mean 
that  war  must  ensue  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  that  an  actual  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  would  surely  come  ;  but  that 
two  industrial  and  social  systems  were  in 
conflict,  two  systems  built  upon  essentially 
antagonistic  principles.  He  meant  that 
one  must  increase  and  the  other  decrease ; 
that  when  two  methods  of  labor  are  set 
ova*  against  each  other  in  die  same  body 
politic,  one  must  grow  at  the  expense  d. 
the  other;  that  the  course  of  history 
proved  that  free  labor  through  the  centu- 
ries had  slowlybeen  wirming  ground  from 
slavery.  Seward  was  not,  therefore,  pet- 
tifogging and  inconsistent  when  he  spoke 
in  I860  in  terms  of  moderation,  and  laid 
down,  as  the  chief  aim  of  the  Republican 
party,  the  preservation  of  the  Westeni 
Territories.  He  was  no  more  insinceie 
than  was  Lincoln,  who  in  1858  declaro) 
that  a  house  divided  against  itself  canncit 
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stand,  and  in  1861  pleaded  with  the  South 
not  to  sever  the  bonds  of  union. 

A  most  channing  volume  is  the  life  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  third  of  that 

family  of  great  men  who,  with  signal  abil- 
ity, absolute  integrity,  and  high  purpose, 
served  their  country  and  served  her  well. 
The  story  of  the  mission  to  England  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  will  remain  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  narratives  in  our  history. 
No  matter  how  often  one  goes  over  the 
incidents,  no  matter  how  familiar  he  may 
be  with  the  details,  his  heart  beats  faster 
when  he  reads  again  those  words  of 
Adams  that  stand  forth  as  the  very  climax 
of  the  entertaining  drama :  "It  would  be 
superfluous  for  me  to  point  out  to  your 
lordship  that  this  is  war."  To  say  of  the 
life  of  Adams  that  it  is  of  absorbing  inter- 
est is  not  enough.  Any  writer  with  a 
grain  of  skill  could  with  difficulty  con- 
trive to  be  uninteresting  on  such  a  theme. 
The  charm  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  with  transparent  frankness  and  with 
no  effort  to  attach  unmerited  praise  or 
biame,  it  teils  a  story  with  utter  simplicity 
and  almost  without  comment  How  easy 
it  would  have  been  for  some  intrusive 
busybody  to  tell  this  tale  as  if  his  own 
moralizing  and  interpretation  were  of 
more  value  than  the  facts ;  how  exasper- 
ating to  see  a  narrative  whose  character- 
istic is  action,  and  which  is  filled  with 
critical  situations,  robbed  of  its  highest 
dramatic  effect  by  the  audacious  and 
pedantic  annotation  of  the  critic  I 

Two  or  three  things  in  the  life  of 
Adams  deserve  special  notice.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  of 
Thirty-three  which  was  appointed  in  De- 
cember of  1860  to  consider  plans  and 
methods  of  reconciliation.  Contemporary 
entries  in  his  diary  and  statements  in 
unpublished  letters  declare  the  principle 
upon  which  he  acted  in  the  work  of  that 
committee,  and  show  that  he  understood 
the  situation  with  astonishing  accuracy. 
He  saw  that  the  only  course  in  the  de- 
fenseless condition  of  the  Union  was  "  to 
gain  time,  and  bridge  over  the  chasm 
made  by  Mr,  Buchanan's  weakness."  He 
saw,  too,  that  the  ostensible  complaints  of 
the  Southern  leaders  were  insincere ;  that 
what  they  wanted  was  not  an  enforcement 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  or  the  free  ad- 
mission of  slavery  to  the  plahis  of  Kan- 
sas ;  that  they  were  now  intent  upon  the 


"  regeneration "  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  were  cherishing  the  barba- 
rous and  utterly  quixotic  scheme  of  build- 
ing up  a  vast  empire  stretching  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Isthmus,  or  mayhap  to  the 
Horn — an  empire  founded  on  slavery  and 
mediaevalism.  Because  of  the  time-serving 
work  of  this  committee,  and  because  of 
the  skill  with  which  Adams  exposed  the 
extravagant  purposes  of  the  South,  the 
North  came  to  see  its  duty  more  cleaily, 
and  the  border  States  were  not  driven 
precipitately  from  the  Union.  "That 
this  was  the  one  practical  course  for  a 
statesman  to  pursue,  under  the  circum- 
stances, seems  now  self-evident ;  that  it 
was  the  course  which  would  instinctively 
sug^st  itself  to  a  natural  diplomat  is 
apparent.    This  Mr.  Adams  was." 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  in  consid- 
ering the  difficulties  of  that  direful  winter, 
the  writer  in  one  respect  does  Lincoln  an 
injustice.  It  is  not  true  that,  "  far  away 
from  the  center  of  action  in  his  secluded 
abode  in  the  heart  of  Illinois,"  he  made 
no  sign.  Lincoln  was  in  correspondence 
with  Seward  concerning  the  problems  of 
the  time,  and  undoubtedly  influenced  him 
and  the  work  of  the  Senate  Committee. 
He  made  very  intelligible  signs  to  Weed, 
Greeley,  and  other  influential  members  of 
his  party.  Another  thing  that  merits  at- 
tention is  of  quite  a  different  character — 
the  fact  that  the  author  does  not  seek  to 
attribute  to  Adams,  as  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  superhuman  skill  or  finesse ;  he 
does  not  even  say  that  the  course  England 
took  in  the  final  detention  of  the  famous 
ironclads  at  Birkenhead  was  all  due  to 
the  strategy  of  the  Minister.  It  is  plain 
enough  that  the  course  of  events  was 
largely  determined  by  the  wisdom,  courage, 
and  discretion  of  this  masterful  American ; 
but  the  author  does  well  to  see  that  there 
were  numerous  elements  in  the  problem 
which  no  man,  however  astute,  could  con- 
trol. He  clearly  brings  out  also  that 
Adams's  success  in  dealing  with  Russell 
and  Palmerston  was  due  to  what  we  are 
wont  to  think  is  the  American  mode  and 
habitof  diplomacy;  in  other  words,  straight- 
forward, honest,  frank  statement. 

These  biographies  enable  the  reader  to 
trace  the  most  important  lines  of  movement 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  to  get,  like- 
wise, some  idea  of  the  conflicting  purposes 
and  sentiments  p^J^^^^ng^gij^;^  men 
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during  the  period  of  Reconstruction,  at  a 
time  when  statesmen  who  had  labored  side 
by  side  for  the  same  great  object  were  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Seward  was  Secretary 
of  State  under  Johnson,  and  was  the  object 
of  vituperative  attacks  from  his  old  col- 
leagues; Sumner,  with  his  entbusiaam  and 


idealism  unabated,  toiled  without  ceasing 
for  the  rights  of  the  freedmen ;  Adams, 
after  his  return  from  England,  living  in 
retirement,  wisely  and  sadly  looked  on  at 
the  turmoil,  out  of  sympathy  with  radical 
Republicanism,  but  with  no  heart  to  enter 
valiantly  into  the  lists  against  its  leaders. 


Books  of  the  Week 


This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  The  absence  of 
comment  in  this  department  in  many  cases  indicates  that  extended  review  will  be  made  at 
a  later  date.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  Postpaid, 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  Price . 

Forty  Years  in  the  Medical  Profession.    1858-    variety  of  traditional  fallacies.    The  central 


1898.  By  John  Janvier  Blackj  M.D. 
pincott  t 


■>  uHbH,  wi.BA  The  J.  B.  Lip* 

I'hiladelphia.  SV^xS'^  in.  m  pages. 


Wliile  these  desultory  records  and  observa- 
tions from  the  practice  of  a  successful  and 
eminent  physician  are  in  large  measure  suited 
only  for  the  reading  of  other  physicians,  there 
are  also  not  a  few  hints  and  5UKe;estions  about 
hygiene,  diet,  sanitation,  and  similar  topics 
which  might  be  of  use  to  the  lay  reader.  It 
should  be  added  that,  although  the  subject- 
matter  is  chiefly  technical,  Dr.  Black  often 
writes  with  animation,  and  even,  sometimes, 
with  humor. 

Girl  at  the  Half-Way  House,  The.  By  E. 
Hough.  D.  Anpleton  &  Co.,  New  Vork.  Sx/'^  in. 
371  pages. 

This  may  be  confidently  pronounced  one  of 
the  best  stories  of  the  season.  The  main 
subject  is  that  which  the  author  had  already 
treated  in  a  different  way  so  vigorously  and 
picturesquely  in  his  volume  called  "  The  Story 
of  the  CowlSoy."  In  the  present  volume  we 
have  in  the  form  of  fiction  the  story  of  the 
original  development  and  sudden  total  change 
in  character  of  a  cowboy  town.  The  novel 
abounds  in  local  color,  in  humor,  interest,  and 
in  incident.  If  we  were  to  criticise  any  part 
of  it,  it  would  be  the  opening  chapters,  de- 
scriptive of  a  battle  scene  in  the  Civil  War ; 
these  passages  appear  to  us  somewhat  over- 
wrought and  unnatural.  Once  the  cowboy 
town  is  reached,  however,  the  author  is  thor- 
oughly at  home,  and  carries  the  reader  with 
him  irresistibly  in  his  semi-humorous,  semi- 
serious  account  of  the  doings  of  his  typical 
characters ;  while  it  should  be  added  that 
these  characters  are  not  only  types,  but  also 
strongly  individualized  and  very  vividly  living 
people. 

Index  in  Xenophontis  Memorabilia.  Confece- 
runt  Cathariae  nlnria  Gioth,  M;iria  Francisca  Kftl- 
loce.  (Cornell  Stiidips  in  Cl.i'-'^ical  Philology,  No. 
XIj  Piiblisheri  (or  the  University  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  .Sew  Vork.  6x'J  in.  %  pages.  ^1. 

Moral  Evolution,  The.  By  Judson  Tltworth. 
Published  by  the  Author,  Milwaukee.  5x7H  fn. 
114  pages. 

The  positions  of  modern  theology  in  its  diver- 
gence from  that  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  clearly  presented  here,  with  correction  of  % 


truth  brought  out  is  that  the  redemption  of 
man  is  essentially  a  constructive^  not  a  recon- 
structive, process.  It  is  the  makmg  of  man  in 
a  spiritual  as  distinct  from  a  zo6logical  sense, 
a  creative  work  still  going  on  towmls  an  ulti- 
mate completion.  Tnis  is  exhibited  not  only 
in  an  individual  but  a  social  point  of  view,  as 
issuing  in  a  divinized  society,  the  goal  of  the 
creative  purpose.  Mr.  Titsworth  has  put  into 
brief  compass  a  well-balanced  and  simplified 
statement  of  important  truths. 

Mystery  of  Madeline  Le  Blanc,  The.  By  Max 
Ehrmann.  The  Co-operative  Publishing  Co^  Cam 
brid^,  Mass.  5x7  in.  107  pages. 

Pen  Sketches.  By  Finley  Acker.  Illustra- 
tions. Published  by  the  Author,  Philadelphia. 
S'^xSin.   109  pages. 

A  rather  ordinary  account  of  ordinary  travd 
in  the  Far  East. 

ReciUtlons,  Song  and  Story,  for  Sunday  and 
Day  BebooU,  Primary  and  Intermediate  Dnwrt- 
minta.  By  btephen  V.  K.  Ford.  Eaton  &  Matu, 
New  Vork.  5x7^  in.  160  pages, 

Rome:  Its  Rise  and  Fall.  By  Philip  Van 
Ness  Myers.  L.H.D.  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co-  Bcm- 
ton.  4'^x7io.   S54  pages.  »l.*l. 

This  is  planned,  arranged,  and  illustrated  with 
a  view  to  its  use  in  schools  and  coUeees,  bat 
it  is  also  of  great  value  as  a  reference-book  or 
as  a  history  for  popular  reading.  The  author's 
sense  of  proportion  is  excellent,  his  style  is 
agreeable,  and  the  narrative  is  carried  on  rap- 
idly, while  brevity  never  becomes  over-con- 
densation. The  volume  as  it  stands  has  been 
expanded  from  a  smaller  text-book,  and  the 
work  of  expansion  has  been  done  with  judg- 
ment and  intelligence. 

Royal  Enchantress,  A.  By  Leo  Oiaries  Des- 
sar.  lUostrated.  I'he  ConUnental  PnUi^dng  Co. 
New  York.  5x8  In.  3S0  pages.  tX.'Xi, 

The  publishers  of  this  book  send  us  wi6i  it  a 
circular  describing  the  legal  and  political 
career  of  the  author;  and  this  only  goes  to 
show  that  a  man  may  be  a  specialist  in  ooe 
direction  without  being  a  specialist  in  another. 
Mr.  Dessar  has  had  a  most  creditable  career 
as  a  legislator  and  reformer;  but  we  regret 
to  say  that  his  story  is  ridiculously  infiated  in 
style  and  manner,  and  ^|<^ether  unsatisfK- 
tpry  from  any  Ii^^^t@gf^[e 
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A  Filipino's  Statement  of  the  Cam 
Tif  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Although  your  paper  is  the  most  skill- 
ful apolc^st  for  the  war  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippines,  I  believe 
that  you  earnestly  desire  the  welfare  of 
the  Philippine  people  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  higher  aspirations.  I  there- 
fore, with  much  confidence,  request  the 
publication  of  the  inclosed  portion  of 
Sefior  Lopez's  letter  to  Captain  O'Farrell, 
the  President  of  die  Anti-Imperialist 
League  of  Washington.  Sefior  Lopez 
represents  the  Filipinos  in  London. 

X.  Y. 

What  we  say,  not  to  the  people  of  America, 
but  to  the  Administration,  is  as  follows:  Do 
you.  want  means  to  secure  protection  to  life 
and  property?  Then  take  whatever  means 
are  necessary.  Do  you  want  to  secure  rights 
in  lieu  of  services  rendered  to  us  ?  You  snail 
have  all  that  you  demand.  Do  you  want  to 
see  a  stable  government  established  in  the 
idands  ?  So  do  we ;  come  and  help  us,  or 
come  and  supervise  while  we  establish  it  for 
ourselves.  Do  you  want  repayment,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  the  ^20,000,000  too  hastily  paid 
to  a  defeated  foe  P  Do  you  want  trade  con- 
cessions ?  Do  you  require  a  basis  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Far  East?  Do  you  want  coaling 
stations,  or  any  conceivable  thing  which  we 
are  able  to  give  or  lind  ?  Come  and  take  all 
these  things.  Do  you  want  to  humiliate  us, 
and  prove  your  own  military  strength  ?  Im- 
possible; there  could  be  no  nobility  of  char- 
acter, no  "  prestige  to  arms,"  no  "  honor  to  the 
flag,"  in  me  strong  humiliating  the  weak, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  '*  the 
weak"  once  gave  whatever  strength  it  had  in 
support  of  the  arms  of  "  the  strong." 

Then  there  is  only  one  thing  left:  Do  you 
want  our  country  ?  We  cannot  believe  that 
you  do.  With  all  your  millions  of  miles  of 
territory,  with  all  your  illimitable  wealth,  with 
the  vastness  of  your  commerce,  with  the  rights 
and  concessions  which  we  are  prepared  to 
yield  to  you,  we  cannot  believe  that  you  also 
want  our  country.  But  if  you  do  want  it,  why 
not  say  so?  Why  talk  of  philanthropy,  and 
"peace."  and  "  charity,"and  "  liberty  of  oppor- 
timity,"  and  the  "  tasK  which  Providence  has 
placed  upon  you  "  ?  Why  speak  of  refusing 
to  accede  to  imaginary  demands  which  we 
never  made  as  to  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
your  forces?  If  it  was  your  intention  from 
the  first  to  seize  our  country,  wt^^  did  you 
seek  and  accept  our  aid  in  the  conquest  of  our 
native  land?  Why  did  you  telegraph  to  us, 
'*  Come  as  soon  as  possible  "  ?  Why  do  you 
now  seek  to  belittle  our  aid  ?  Why  did  you 
charge  us  with  having  been  bribed  and  then 
allow  us  to  spend  the  "bribe"  in  warfare 
:^ainst  your  enemy  ?  Why  did  you  awake  us 
from  the  delightful  sleep  into  which  you  assert 


we  had  been  lulled  by  "  bribery  "  ?  Why  did 
you  allow  us  to  cherish  for  months  the  belief 
that  we  were  to  have  national  liberty  and  in- 
dependence ?  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  at  first 
that  it  was  your  intention  to  annex  the  Philip- 
pines ?  Why  did  you  say  that  "  annexation 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,"  and  that,  "  by  your 
code  of  morality^  it  would  be  criminal  aggres- 
sion "  ?  Why  did  you  not  say  boldly  that  you 
intended  to  take  our  country,  and  that  you 
would  be  sadsfied  with  nothing  else? 

These  are  the  questions  which,  as  I  have 
said,  we  address,  not  to  the  people  of  America, 
with  whom  we  have  no  quarrel,  but  to  the 
Administration.  They  are  questions  which 
require  straightforwam  answers.  It  will  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  avoid  the  issue  by  telling 
us  that  we  are  "savages." 

Neither  will  it  avail  to  plead  that  "no  spe- 
cific !^eement  had  been  made  with  Agui- 
□aldo  as  to  independence."  We  have  our 
opinion  as  to  whether  there  was  a  specific 
agreement  But  let  that,  for  the  moment  be 
put  out  of  the  discussion.  What  we  contend 
IS  that;  over  and  above  any  specific  agreement, 
there  was  a  moral  understanding  from  which 
ensue  moral  obligations  which  are  more  bind- 
ing than  written  agreements — more  binding 
because  the  one  party  has  trusted  to  the  honor 
of  the  other  without  seeking  a  written  bond. 
If  I  wish  to  secure  the  aid  of  a  friend ;  if  I 
tell  him  that  I  will  not  do  a  certain  thing,  that, 
according  to  "  my  code  of  morality,*"  it  would 
be  "criminal"  to  do  it;  and  if  I  then  accept 
his  aid,  knowing  that  he  trusts  entirely  to  my 
honor,  would  it  be  either  moral  or  honorable  to 
seek  to  escape  the  obligation  by  pleading  that 
there  had  been  no  "specific"  or  written 
"  agreement "  ? 

I  have  never  doubted  that  the  people  of 
America  will  do  what  faith  and  honor  demand. 

SixTO  Lopez. 

A  Word  from  Dr.  Hale 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

You  have  eight  or  nine  thousand  read- 
ers in  New  England  who  have  been 
favored  with  comfort  and  leisure  and 
enough  to  eat  and  drink  in  these  summer 
days.  They  read  these  very  lines  as  they 
sit  on  shady  verandas,  and  look  out,  when 
they  look  up,  on  lovely  landscapes.  One 
of  the  first  story-books  which  such  readers 
will  take  up,  if  they  have  a  good  selection, 
will  be  one  by  Miss  Jewett  or  Miss  Wil- 
kins  or  Miss  Fuller.  And  the  story  very 
likely  will  be  about  some  Miss  Abra 
Lewis,  or  old  Miss  Naomi  Cradock,  who 
is  living  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  village, 
in  the  house  which  she  has  chosen  not  to 
abandon,  which  she  received  from  her 
father.  There  are  hollyhocks  in  front  and 
scarlet  rutmeisb^p^i^CSiBHS^teairds 
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course  between  one  and  the  o^her,  and 
everything  else  makes  the  house  pictur- 
esque, for  Mrs.  Whitney,  Miss  Witkins,  or 
Miss  Je^tt,  or  you  or  me.  The  aged 
heroines  themselves  are  queer  and 
quaint,  and  yet  they  attract  us.  We  are 
very  glad  that  they  do  not  abandon  their 
little  homesteads ;  we  drop  a  tear  or  two, 
and  turn  to  the  next  story. 

And  this  story,  very  likely,  is  a  story  of 
old  Miss  Nancy  Tucker,  or  old  Miss 
Phcebe  Ilsley,  who  has  arranged  another 
brown  house,  with  another  picturesque 
lean-to,  and  another  sad  life  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  you  and  me. 

All  which  long  introduction  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  comfortable  thou- 
s  nds  of  readers  to  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent position  of  Miss  Phoebe  and  Miss 
Nancy  and  Miss  Abra  is  by  no  means 
so  comfortable  as  ours  is.  Indeed,  of 
most  of  such  women — and  there  are 
thousands  in  New  England  and  New 
York — the  scientific  sociologist  would  say 
they  ought  to  abandon  the  old  home,  and 
they  ought  to  carry  a  chair  or  two  and  a 
picture  or  two  to  the  town  poorhouse, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  there,  in 
such  company  as  old  Mrs.  McGuire,  or 
old  Hans  Unterock,or  perhaps  the  idiotic 
Nicholas  Prosterchef,  will  offer  them. 

But  you  and  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
neither  of  us  would  do  this  ourselves  if 
we  could  possibly  help  it ;  and  I  am  writ- 
ing these  lines,  in  the  comfort  of  my 
August  holiday,  to  propose  that  you  and 
I,  and  the  rest  of  the  eight  thousand  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
letter,  shall  unite  in  a  private  Fund.  It 
will  not  be  named  here,  but  on  the  Golden 
Book,  where  they  write  with  a  diamond 
pencil,  it  may  be  entered  as  the  *'  Mid- 
summer Fund."  It  shall  be  devoted,  from 
year  to  year,  to  maintaining,  in  her  holly- 
hock farm-house,  old  Mrs.  Claudius.  That 
is  not  her  name,  but  it  will  be  convenient 
to  call  her  so.  She  is  a  widow  who  is 
preserving  for  the  benefit  of  such  authors 
as  I  have  just  named  one  of  the  farms 
which  but  for  her  would  be  abandoned. 
There  were  days  when  she  wrote  verses 
and  stones  for  children.  There  were 
days  when  she  couid  hoe  between  the 
ridges  of  her  own  corn ;  now  she  is  a 
cripple,  and  cannot  do  so.  There  were 
days  when  she  could  teach  Florence 
Montgomery  how  to  make  all  the  letters 


of  the  alphabet  in  hig^-colored  silks  upon 
her  sampler.  I  think  she  could  do  tiiat 
now,  but  Florence  Mon^mery  no  Icmger 
wishes  to  learn. 

Mrs.  Claudius  will  receive  the  first  $100 
from  our  new  fund.  Nice  old  Mrs.  Are- 
thusa  Buencor  will  receive  the  second. 
Miss  Clarissa  Doolittle  will  receive  the 
third.  Miss  Eliza  Featherweight  will  re- 
ceive the  fourth.  With  all  these  ladies 
we  are  well  acquainted  at  the  oflSce  of  the 
"  Lend  a  Hand  Society."  We  have  them 
on  our  list  of  the  "  deserving  poor." 
This  list  is  made,  as  welt  as  we  know  how, 
from  the  Golden  Book  which  has  been 
referred  to,  where  we  observe  that  most 
people  are  recorded  as  "deserving"  of 
the  very  best  gifts  which  the  good  God 
has  to  give.  All  four  are  the  sisters  of 
the  reader,  of  yourself,  and  myself,  and 
the  other  people  who  are  at  this  moment 
on  my  piazza,  and,  in  the  order  which  I 
have  mentioned,  they  will  receive,  for  the 
better  care  of  their  hollyhocks,  their  hum- 
ming-birds, and  their  scarlet  nmners,  the 
sums  which  are  sent  to  us  at  No.  1 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  for  their  greater 
comfort  and  A.  M.  G.  D. 

Edwakb  E.  Hale. 

Frank  Questions  Frankly  Answered 

n  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  Outlook  of  July  28  says;  "The 
economic  advantages  of  combination  are 
too  great  and  too  immediate  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  Standard  Oil  Company  carries 
oil  to  the  farmer's  door."  In  June,  1899, 
the  writer  left  Lansing,  Mich.,  for  Cheny- 
vale,  Kan.,  by  team.  I  bou^t  kerosene 
(Headlight  Brand)  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  for 
eight  cents  a  gallon  ;  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  for 
ten  cents ;  at  Princeton,  111.,  for  twelve 
cents;  at  West  Liberty,  la.,  for  thirteen 
cents;  at  Red  Oak,  la.,  for  fifteen  cents; 
at  Ottawa,  Kan.,  for  fourteen  cents.  Here 
in  Cherryvale,  only  sixteen  miles  from  the 
refinery  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
Neodosha,  Kan.,  kerosene,  in  September, 
1899,  now,  and  for  years,  has  sold  at 
twenty  cents  per  gallon. 

Pleas^  explain  these  conditions. 

(I)  How  is  it  that  people  sixteen  miles 
from  an  oil  field  and  refinery  (oil  here  is 
supplied  from  the  refinery  at  Neodosha) 
must  pay  one-fourth  more  than  people  « 
western  Iowa,  and  twice  as  much  as  tbe 
people  of  Indiafti^i^^^e^©^e 
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(2)  Of  what  benefit  is  it  to  the  people 
of  southern  Kansas  to  have  their  oil  fields 
developed  if  they  must  pay  twice  as  much 
for  the  refined  product  as  the  people  of 
States  remote  from  refineries  ? 

(3)  What  necessity  exists  for  the  com- 
bination (or  trust)  of  a  corporation  manu- 
facturing agricultural  iinplenients  in  Wis- 
consin with  all  the  other  firms  in  Michigan, 
New  York,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  or  elsewhere  ? 

(4)  Why  does  the  Nail  Trust  have  one 
price  for  the  domestic  market  and  a  much 
lower  schedule  for  export  trade  ? 

(5)  Do  not  trusts  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  seek  to  crush  factories  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  by  rombination,  as 
effectively  as  George  III.  sought  to  crush 
manufactories  in  the  colonies  by  decree 
or  legislation  ? 

(6)  Is  not  the  trust  simply  an  engine 
for  the  spoliation  of  the  productive  ener- 
gies of  the  country  ? 

(7)  If  capitalistic  interests  control  con- 
ventions and  legislation,  who  is  to  control 
trust  combinations  ? 

(8)  a.  Is  not  The  Outlook  drifting  into 
the  capitalistic  position  ?  6.  The  Outlook 
suggests  remedies  for  the  Ice  Trust  and 
railroad  pooling,  but  what  about  the 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  other 
trusts  ?  A.  N.  Russell. 

Cherryrale,  Kan. 

Answers. — (1)  A  monopoly  chatges  all 
it  can  with  safety  to  itself. 

(2)  The  only  use  is  furnishing  payment 

for  labor. 

(3)  The  only  public  advantage  from  a 
combination  of  corporations  is  in  decrease 
of  expenses  and  escape  from  destructive 
competition. 

(4)  In  order  to  get  all  it  can.  In  the 
foreign  market  there  is  competition.  The 
remedy  would  be  repeal  of  the  protective 
tariff. 

(5)  We  do  not  know ;  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  so. 

(6)  The  editorial  you  criticise  answers 
this  question. 

(7)  The  people  can  and  must  control 
the  conventions  and  l^slatures.  One 
means  to  this  end  is  furnished  by  direct 
primaries  and  direct  le^slation.^ 


(8)  a.  The  readers  of  The  Outlook 
must  answer  this  question.  We  think  not 
L  The  Outlook  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended, and  does  again,  the  following 
specific  remedies :  Remove  protecting  tar- 
iffs ;  require  all  corporations  and  combi- 
nations of  corporations  to  publish  their 
reports  in  forms  intelligible  to  the  public ; 
prohibit  stock-watering ;  ^  make  it  crim- 
inal for  any  corporation  to  restrict  the 
right  of  purchasers  to  purchase  of  other 
dealers,  to  refuse  to  sell  at  market  rates 
for  cash  to  any  purchaser,  or  to  make  lower 
rates  for  one  patron  than  for  another ;  and 
tax  all  corporations  as  individuals  are 
taxed. — ^TuE  Editors. 

A  School  of  Commerce 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
School  of  Commerce  established  by  the 
R^^ts  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  their  meeting  last  April.  No  mention 
was  made  of  this  school  in  the  paragraph 
on  the  general  subject  in  your  recent  re- 
view of  Professor  Butier's  "  Monographs 
on  Education." 

We  have  planned  the  work  of  our  school 
with  great  care.  We  aim  to  make  it  do 
for  the  higher  education  of  business  men 
what  the  best  schools  of  engineering  and 
agriculture  do  for  engineers  and  fanners. 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  our  colleges  of  letters 
and  science  and  engineering.  Our  plan 
is  to  lay  a  broad  educational  foundation 
by  means  of  thorough  courses  in  history, 
economics,  political  science,  economic 
gec^^apby,  physics,  chemistry,  and  at 
least  one  modem  language  besides  Eng- 
lish, and  to  build  thereon  strictly  technical 
courses  designed  to  prepare  men  for  the 
banking  business,  the  consular  service, 
and  the  most  important  branches  of  for- 
eign commerce. 

We  shall  be  ready  to  receive  students 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  academic  year, 
and  it  now  seems  probable  that  we  shall 
have  a  goodly  number  at  the  very  start. 

William  A.  Scott, 

Director  of  the  School. 

UnlveiBityof  Wisconain,  Madison,  Wis. 
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//  t's  seldom  Possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  address. 


I  would  like  you  to  give  me  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  verdon  «  the  following  veraea— that 
generally  accepted— abo  your  own :  "  And  1  say 
unto  the«,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  thb  rock  i 
will  build  my  church  and  the  sates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  And  1  will  nve  luitotheetbe  tan 
of  the  kingdom  ot  heaven :  anawhatsoeverthoa  shah 
Und  on  earth  shall  be  bo  and  in  heaven :  and  whatso- 
ever thou  Shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven"  (Malthew  xvi.,  18, 19).  A.  M.  W. 

The  translation  of  the  passage,  as  quoted,  is  not  at  issue 
between  Protestants  and  Romanists,  but  only  the  inter- 
pretation. Romanists  hold  that  the  powers  here  de- 
scribed were  conferred  upon  Peter,  as  the  rock  founda- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  were  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
popes  as  his  legitimate  successors,  from  whom  they  flow 
to  the  ckrgy.  The  "  kev-s  "  are  tlie  power  of  admitting 
to  or  excluding  from  the  Church,  outside  of  which  there 
is  supposed  to  be  no  salvation.  "  Binding  "  and  "  loos- 
ing" denote  authority  to  legislate  for  the  Church  by 
commandment  or  pemiission.  Ttie  Evangelical  Protes- 
tant view  is  that  Simon  received  the  name  of  Peter 
(meaning  nxrit),  though  he  was  a  mercurial  rather  than  a 
steady  character,  because  he  had  reached  the  rock  foun- 
dation of  the  Church,  faith  in  Jesus  as  tlie  Son  of  God ; 
that  in  this  faith  not  Peter  only,  but  all  who  share  it 
with  him,  receive  the  key  truth  by  which  they  are  to  open 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  converts  to  their  taith ; 
also  that  through  ttie  moral  fellowship  with  Jesus  which 
faith  in  him  produces  they  are  qualified  to  declare  what 
is  and  what  is  not  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  and 
to  speak  with  di^^oe  authority  in  the  reproof  of  sin  and 
in  assurance  of  forgiveness  to  the  repentant.  With 
this  view  of  the  passage  we  concur. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  method  of 
teaching  the  Bible  to  chlklren  and  youth  ?   I  find 
difiiculties  in  adapting  the  new  method  of  interpreta- 
tion to  any  system  used  by  evangeUcal  Sunday- 
schools.  2.  Do  you  agree  with  President  G,  Stanley 
Hall's  statement  that  Christ  shoukl  not  be  presented 
to  chlklren  till  they  are  fourteen  years  old?  3.  Can 
you  refer  me  to  any  accounts  of  literary  chifas  con- 
ducted in  churches  where  the  young  penile  are  not 
highly  educated  and  have  not  much  time  for  study  f 
4.  Is  there  any  record  of  woriclald  out  for  the  uterary 
department  01  the  Epworth  Leaguer  L.W. 
I.  If  the  question  means  some  publbhed  system  of  les- 
sons and  lesson  helps,  the  so-calied  Blakeslee  Lessons, 
by  the  Bible  Study  Union,  Boston,  deserve  special  recom- 
mendation. But  if  you  mean  a  method  of  meeting  mod- 
em difficulties  aridi^  from  conflict  of  traditional  inter- 
pretations of  the  Bible  with  critical  learning,  the  question 
is  too  large  for  this  column,  except  to  name  leading  prin- 
ciples, viz. :  1.  Divine  inspiration  is  a  power  for  moral 
quickening  rather  than  for  correct  statement.  2.  An 
infallible  book  is  an  impossibility.  3.  The  essentials 
of  the  Bible  are  to  be  looked  for  in  Jesus'  teachings,  and 
found  elsewhere  only  in  agreement  with  these.   In  Mr, 
Sheldon's  "Ethical  Sunday-School"  (The  Macmillan 
Company.  New  York)  there  are  some  excellent  hints  for 
the  use  of  the  (ltd  Testament  in  teaching  children.  2. 
There  are  different  views  in  which  Christ  nay  be  pre- 
sented.  In  some  views  he  may  be  presented  to  children 
much  younger  than  fourteen.  3  and  4.  Referred  to  oar 
readers. 

Kindly  sugRest  some  works  which  will  throw 
light  on  the  subject "  Why  we  believe  in  the  Bible." 

R.  S.  C 

There  are  two  different  senses  in  which  the  phrase  "  be- 
lieve in  the  Itible ''  may  be  talcpn  :  (I)  As  to  its  testimony 
tn  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  This  is  summed  up  and 
uttered  in  the  (iosi>els  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose  authority 
is  generally  recognized  by  sound  consciences.  (2)  As  to 
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its  testtmony  in  historical  nutters.  For  this  see  such 
bodes  as  Professor  McCnrdy's  "  History,  Prophecy,  and 
the  Monuments"  (Macmillan.  New  York,  #3).  But 
witere  the  historical  narrative  relates  miraculous  events, 
belief  Is  determined  by  various  considerations  regarding 
their  historicity.  Thc»e  cannot  even  be  summarized  here, 
but  for  a  sped  men  of  their  treatment  by  a  beheror  see 
Bruce's  "Mlraculoas  Element  in  the  Gospels''  (Arm- 
strong). In  general,  see  Dr.  Giadden's  recent  tiook, 
"How  Muchisljtft  of  theOU  Doctrines?"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.) 

1 .  What  bibliography  can  you  su^^t  on  the 
philosophical  theory  of  reciproccd  catuaXiom  ? 
2.  What  answer  does  modem  scholarship  give  to  the 
old  qnestion  as  to  "  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  "i 

A.  B.  C. 

1.  We  dunikl  simply  refer  to  a  history  of  philosophy, 
Erdmann's  for  instance.  As  to  the  conception  tt  causa- 
tion in  general,  note  Professor  Royce's  otiservations  in 
his  recent  Gi^ord  Lectures  on  "  I'he  World  and  (Ik 
Individual  "(The  Macmilliin  Company,  New  York).  He 
says,  among  other  things:  "The  unhappy  slavery  of 
the  metapby^cs  of  the  past  to  the  conception  of  causa- 
tion has  been  responsible  for  some  of  the  most  fatal 
tiie  misfortunes  of  religion  and  of  humar.ity  "  (p.  444). 

2.  That  they  were  lost  not  in  consequence  of  deportation, 
to  which  comparatively  a  small  number  were  subjected, 
but  through  amalgamation  with  the  non-Israelite  pcqm- 
lation  about  them. 

Kindly  recommend  to  me  what  you  consider 
the  best  book  of  Bible  stories  for  childien.  I(  yoa 
will  mention  the  names  and  puUishers  of  several 
books  of  this  Idnd  yoa  will  greatly  obligt  me. 

K.  L.  H. 

The  two  best  books  of  this  kind,  as  we  think,  are  Fos- 
ter's "  Bible  for  Young  People  "  (The  Charles  Foster  Pub- 
Ibhing  Company,  Philadelphia),  and  Bennett  and  Ad- 
eney's"  Bible  Story  Freshly  Told  for  Young  People'' 
(The  HacmlUan  Company,  New  York),  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  separate  volumes  or  in  one,  and  arranged 
according  to  recent  criticism. 

Please  let  me  know  what  helps  to  Bible  study 
you  consider  suitable  for  one  vriio  wishes  a  short  and 
concise  summary  of  the  books  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament.  A.  H. 

Bennett's  "Primer  of  the  Bible"  (Holt,  New  York, 
IIJ5).  Bennett  and  Adeney's  "Biblical  Introduction, 
Okl  and  New  Testament"  Is  somewhat  ampler  (T. 
Whittaker,  New  York,  »2). 

Give  names  of  best  books  on  die  exposition 

of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  G.  W.  C. 

The  best  book  on  tMs  subject,  though  not  equally  satis- 
factory to  us  in  all  its  chapters,  is  Dr.  Stimson's  "The 
Apices'  Creed  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Kxusuon" 
(nigrim  Press,  Boston). 

"J.  A.  M."  in  The  Outlook  for  July  14  asks, 
"  Is  there  a  sermon  by  a  distinguished  American 
preacher  in  which  he  compares  the  Bible  with  Har- 
vard Univerdty  or  with  any  university  i"  President 
Hyde  in  his  "God's  Education  of  Man"  (p.  197) 
says :  '*  Law  deals  with  men  as  the  school  deals  witn 
children, . . .  Grace  appeab  to  men  as  tiie  coUeee 
appeals  to  youth.  .  .  .  Character  treats  men  as  the 
university  treats  its  graduate  students."  Ttie  ttgure 
is  expanded  at  some  length  in  the  chapter  from  whidi 
the  aoove  is  quoted.  Wnetber  Dr.  H yde  has  used  it 
in  any  sermon  or  not  1  know  not  S.  P.  W. 

Inquirer.— Your  statement  that  the  "  Song  of 
Soivs"  as  well  as  the  Book  of  Esther  does  not  con- 
tain the  name  of  God  appears  to  be  correct. 
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